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CHAPTER  I. 

'  SMALL  AND  EARLT.' 


A  WILT)  wet  night  in  the  Channel, 
the  white  waves  leaping,  lashing, 
and  tnmhiing  together  in  that  con- 
fusion of  troubled  waters,  which  nau- 
tical men  call  a '  cross-sea.'  A  dreary, 
dismal  night  on  Calais  sands :  faint 
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moonshine  struggling  through  a 
low  driving  scud,  the  harbour- lights 
quenched  and  blurred  in  mist.  Such 
a  night  as  bids  the  trim  French 
sentry  hug  himself  in  his  watch- 
coat,  calnily  cursing  the  weather, 
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while  he  hums  the  chorus  of  a 
comic  opera,  driving  his  thoughts 
by  force  of  contrast  to  the  Inatrons 
glow  of  the  -wine-shop,  the  spark- 
ling eyes  and  gold  ear-rings  of 
Mademoiselle  Th^r^se,  who  presides 
over  Love  and  Bacchus  therein. 
Snch  a  night  as  gives  the  travel- 
lers in  the  mail-packet  some  notion 
of  those  nps  and  downs  in  life  which 
landsmen  may  bless  themselves  to 
Ignore,  as  hints  to  the  Queen's  Mes- 
senger, seasoned  though  he  be,  that 
ten  minutes  more  of  that  heaving, 
pitching,  tremulous  motion  would 
lay  him  alongside  those  poor  sick 
neophytes  whom  he  pities  and  con- 
demns ;  reminding  him  how  even  lie 
has  oause  to  be  thankful  when  he 
reflects  that,  save  for  an  occasional 
Levanter,  the  Mediterranean  is  a 
milHoond  oompared  to  La  Manche. 
Such  a  nigfht^as  makes  the  hardy 
fisherman  nnming  for  the  Havie  or 
St  Valerie  growl  his  'Babord '  and 
'Ttibord'  in  harsher  tones  than 
usual  to  his  mate,  because  he  cannot 
keep  his  thoughts  off  Marie  and  the 
little  QBies  ashore;  his  dark-eyed 
Marie,  praying  her  heart  out  to  the 
Virgin  on  her  knees,  feeling,  as  the 
fierce  wind  howls  and  blusters  roimd 
their  hut,  that  not  on  her  wedding- 
morning,  not  on  that  summer  eve 
when  he  won  her  down  by  the  sea, 
did  she  love  her  Pierre  so  dearly,  as 
now  in  this  dark  boisterous  weather, 
that  causes  her  very  flesh  to  creep 
while  she  listens  to  its  roar.  No- 
body who  could  help  it  would  be 
abroad  on  Calais  sands.  'Pas  mdme 
un  Anglais!'  mutters  the  sentry, 
ordering  his  firelock  with  a  ring, 
and  wishing  it  was  time  for  the  Re- 
lief. But  an  Englishman  is  out 
nevertheless,  wandering  aimlessly  to 
and  fro  on  the  beach ;  turning  his 
face  to  windward  Etgainst  the  driving 
rain ;  trying  to  think  the  wet  on  his 
cheek  is  all  from  without;  vainly 
hoping  to  stifle  grief,  remorse, 
anxiety,  by  exposure,  and  active 
bodily  exercise. 

*  How  could  I  stay  in  that  cursed 
room?*  he  mutters,  striding  wildly 
among  the  Band  hi  lis.  'The  very 
tick  of  the  clock  was  enough  to 
drive  one  mad  in  those  long  fearful 
pauses— solemn  and  silent  as  death ! 
Can't  the  fools  do  anything  for  her  ? 


What  is  the  use  of  nurses  and 
doctors,  and  all  the  humbug  of 
medicine  and  science  ?^  My  darling ! 
my  darling!  It  was  too  cruel  to 
hear  you  wailing  and  crying,  and  to 
know  I  could  do  you  no  goodl 
What  a  coward  I  am !  to  have  fled 
into  the  wilderness  like  a  murderer  I 
I  couldn't  have  stayed  there,  I  feel 
I  couldn't !  I  wish  I  hadn't  listened 
at  the  door  I  Only  yesterday  yon 
seemed  so  well  and  in  such  good 
spirits,  with  your  dark  eyes  looking 
so  patiently  and  fondly,  into  mine ! 
And  now,  if  she  should  die !— if  she 
should  die !' 

Then  he  stands  stock-still,  turn- 
ing instinctively  from  the  vnnd  like 
one  of  the  bri^,  while  the  past 
comes  back  in;a<walmig  dream  so 
akin  to  reality,,lBat  vven  in  His  pre- 
occupation hnwwunario  live  the  last 
year  of  his  Mfo  over<4iffun.  Once 
more  he  is  at  the  lola  place  in 
Cheshire,  whither  hates: gone  like 
any  other  young  dM^ty^  anagreeable 
addition  to  a  connbry  shooting- 
party  because  of  his  olnostttnt  locks, 
his  blue  eyes,  his  handsome  pwson, 
and  general  recklessness  of  charao- 
ter :  agreeable,  he  reflects,  toelderly 
rmids  and  established  rmarried 
women,  but  a  scarecrow  to*  mothers, 
and  a  stumblingblock  to  danghters, 
.as  being  utterly  pennilesaaad  rather 
good-for-nothing.  Onoe  more  he 
comes  down  late  for  dinner,  to  find 
a  vacant  place  by  that  beautiful  girl, 
with  her  delicate  features,  her  wealth 
of  raven  hair,  above  all,  with  the 
soft,  sad,  dreamy  eyes,  that  look  so 
loving,  so  trustful,  and  so  good.  In 
such  characters  as  theirs  these'  ] 
things  are  soon  accomplished.  A 
walk  or  two,  a  waltz,  a  Bkein  of  silk 
to  wind,  a  drive  in  a  pony  carriage, 
an  afternoon  church,  and  behold 
them  in  the  memorable  summer- 
house,  where  he  won  her  heart — 
completely  and  unreservedly,  while 
flinging  down  his  own !  Then  came 
all  the  sweet  excitement/  all  the 
fascinating  mystery  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding, of  stolen  glances,  of 
hidden  meanings  in  the  common 
phrases  and  daily  courtesies  of 
social  life.  It  was  so  delightful  for 
each  to  feci  that  other  •  existence 
bound  up  in  its  own,  to  look  down 
from   their   enchanted    mountain. 
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vnih  pity  not  devoid  of  contempt  on 
the  commonplace  dwellers  on  the 
plain,  nndeterred  by  proofs  more 
nnmeroos  perhaps  on  the  hills  of 
Paphos  than  in  any  other  airy 
region^  that 

*  Qreat  dymbera  fiiU  unsoft ;' 

to  know  that  come  sorrow,  suffer- 
ing, disgrace,  or  misfortnne,  there 
was  refuge  and  safety  for  the  poor 
broken  -  wiDged  bird,  though  its 
plumage  were  torn  by  the  fowler's 
cruelty  or  even  soiled  in  the  storm 
of  shame.  Alas!  that  the  latter 
should  arrive  too  soon  I 

Perhaps  of  this  young  couple,  the 
girl,  in  her  perfect  faith  and  entire 
self-sacrifice,  may  have  been  less 
i^hasi  than  her  lover  at  the  immi- 
nence of  discovery,  reprobation,  and 
scorn.  When  no  other  course  was 
left  open,  she  eloped  willingly 
enough  with  the  man  she  had 
trusted— shutting  her  eyes  to  con- 
sequences, in  that  recklessness  of 
devotion  which,  lead  though  it  may 
to  much  unhappiness  in  life,  consti- 
tutes not  the  least  lovable  trait  of 
the  female  character,  so  ready  to 
burst  into  extremes  of  right  and 
wrong. 

Besides,  who  cares  for  conse- 
quences at  nineteen,  with  the  sun 
glinting  on  the  waves  of  the  Chan- 
nel, the  scEk-air  freshening  cheek  and 
brow,  the  coast  of  Picardy  rising 
bright  and  glisteniog,  in  smiles  of 
welcome,  and'  the  dear  fond  f&ce 
looking  down  so  proudly  and  wist- 
fully on  its  treasure  ?  Consequences 
indeed  1  They  have  been  left  with 
the  heavy  baggage  at  London 
Bridge,  to  reach  their  proper  owner 
possibly  hereafter  in  Paris;  but 
meantime,  with  this  fresh  breeze 
blowing—on  the  blue  sea— underthe 
blue  s^— they  do  not  exist— there 
are  no  such  things ! 

These  young  people  were  very 
foolish,  very  wicked,  but  they  loved 
each  other  very  dearly.  Mr.  Bruce 
was  none  of  those  heartless,  unscru- 
pulous Lovelaces,  oftener  met  with 
in  fiction  than  in  real  life,  who  can 
forget  they  are  men  as  well  as  gen- 
tlemen; and  when  he  crossed  the 
Channel  with  Miss  Algernon,  it  was 
from  sheer  want  of  forethought,  from 
mismanagement,  no  doubt,  but  fitill 


more  from  misfortune,  that  she  was 
Miss  Algernon  still. 

To  marry,  was  to  be  disinherited, 
that  he  knew  well  enough;  but 
neither  he  nor  his  Nina,  as  he  cedled 
her,  would  have  paused  for  this  con- 
sideration. There  wene  other  diffi- 
culties, trivial  in  appearwoe,  ha- 
rassing, vexatious,  insurmountable 
in  reality,  that  yet  seemed  from  day 
to  day  about  to  vanish;  so  they 
waited,  and  temporized,  and  hesi- 
tated, till  the  opportunity  came  of 
escaping  together,  and  they  avidled 
themselves  of  it  without  delay. 

Now  they  had  reached  I^rench 
ground  and  were  free,  but  it  was  too 
late!  That  was  why  Mr.  Bruce 
roamed  so  wildly  to-night  over  the 
Calais  sands,  tortured  by  a  cruel 
fear  that  he  might  lose  the  treasure 
of  his  heart  for  ever,  exaggerating, 
in  that  supreme  moment  of  anxiety, 
her  sufferings,  her  danger,  perhaps 
even  her  priceh  ss  value  to  himself. 

To  do  him  justice  he  did  not  think 
for  an  instant  of  the  many  galling 
annoyances  to  which  both  must  be 
subjected  hereafter  in  the  event  of 
her  coming  saft^ly  through  her  trial. 
He  found  no  time  to  reflect  on  a 
censorious  world,  an  outraged  circle 
of  friends,  an  infuriated  family ;  on 
the  cold  shoulder  Mrs.  Grxmdy 
would  turn  upon  his  darling,  and 
the  fair  mark  he  would  himself  be 
bound  to  offer  that  grim  old  &ther 
who  had  served  under  Wellington, 
or  that  soft-spoken  dandy  brother  in 
the  Guards,  unerring  at '  rocketers,' 
and  deadly  for  all  ground  game, 
neither  of  whom  would  probably 
shoot  the  wider,  under  the  circum- 
stances that  he,  the  offender,  felt 
in  honour  he  must  stand  at  least 
one  discharge  without  retaliation, 
an  arrangement  which  makes  twelve 
paces  uncomfortably  close  quarters 
for  the  passive  and  inunovable  tar- 
get He  scarcely  dwelt  a  moment 
on  the  bitter  scorn  with  which  his 
own  great-uncle,  whose  natural  heir 
he  was,  would  calmly  and  delibe- 
rately curse  this  piece  of  childish 
folly,  while  he  disinherited  its  per- 
petrator without  scruple  or  remorse. 
He  never  even  conf^idcred  the  disad- 
vantage under  which  a  life  that 
ought  to  be  very  dear  to  him  was 
now  opening  on  the  world:  a  life 
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that  might  be  blighted  through  its 
whole  oourse  by  his  own  folly, 
punished,  a  score  of  years  hence,  for 
TUiwittingly  arriving  a  few  weeks 
too  soon.  No  I  He  conld  think  of 
nothing  but  Nina's  anguish  and 
Nina's  danger;  could  only  wander 
helplessly  backwards  and  forwards, 
stupefied  by  the  continuous  gusts 
of  that  boisterous  sea-wind,  stunned 
by  the  dull  wash  of  the  incoming 
tide,  feeling  for  minutes  at  a  time, 
a  numbed,  apathetic  i mpotency ;  till, 
roused  and  stung  by  a  rush  of  re- 
curring apprehensions,  he  hastened 
back  to  his  hotel,  white,  agitated, 
dripping  wet,  moving  with  waver- 
ing gestures  and  swift  irregular 
strides,  like  a  man  in  a  trance. 

At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  he  ran 
into  the  arms  of  a  dapper  French 
doctor,  young,  yet  experienced,  a 
man  of  science,  a  man  of  pleasure, 
an  anatomist,  a  dancer,  a  philoso- 
pher, and  a  dandy — ^who  put  both 
hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  looked 
in  his  face  with  so  comical  an  ex- 
pression of  congratulation,  sympa- 
thy, pity,  and  amusement,  that  Mr. 
Bruce's  fears  vanished  on  the  in- 
stant, and  he  found  voice  to  ask  in 
iiusky  accents '  If  it  was  over?' 

'Over!'  repeated  the  doctor. 
•*  Pardon,  my  good  sir.  For  our  in- 
teresting young  friend  it  is  only  just 
begun.  A  young  lady,  monsieur,  a 
Teritable  little  aristocrat,  with  a  de- 
licate nose,  and,  my  faith,  sound 
and  powerful  lungs!  I  make  you 
my  compliment,  monsieur.  I  am 
happy  to  be  the  first  to  advertise 
you  of  good  news.  It  is  Ute.  Let 
madame  be  kept  tranquiL  You  will 
permit  me  to  wish  you  good-night 
I  will  return  again  in  the  morning.' 

'And  she  is  safe?*  exclaimed 
Bruce,  crushing  the  doctor's  hand 
in  a  grasp  like  a  vice. 

'Safe!'  answered  the  little  man. 
'  Farbleu— yea*— for  the  present,  safe 
as  the  mole  in  the  harbour,  and 
likely  to  remain  so  if  you  will  only 
keep  out  of  the  room.  Ck>me,  you 
shall  see  her  for  one  quite  little 
moment  She  desires  it  so  much. 
And  when  I  scratch  at  the  door 
thus,  you  will  come  out  Agreed? 
Enter  then.  You  shall  embrace 
your  child.' 

So  the  good-natured  man  turned 


into  the  hotel  again,  to  conduct 
Mr.  Bruce  back  to  the  door  from 
which  he  had  fled  in  anguish 
an  hour  or  two  ago,  and  was  thus 
five  minutes  too  late  for  another 
professional  engagement,  which 
could  not  be  postponed  but  went 
on  indeed  very  well  without  him, 
the  expectant  lady  being  a  person 
of  experience,  the  wife  of  a  Calais 
fisherman,  and  now  employed  for 
the  thirteenth  time  in  her  yearly 
occupation.  But  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Mr.  Bruce. 

That  gentleman  stole  on  tiptoe 
through  the  darkened  room,  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  as  he  passed  the  taw- 
dry mirror  on  the  chimney-piece,  of 
a  very  pale  and  anxious  face 
strangely  unlike  his  owuf  while 
from  behind  the  half-drawn  bed- 
curtains  he  heard  a  quiet  placid 
breathing,  and  a  weak  faint  voice 
with  its  tender  whisper,  'Charlie, 
are  you  there  ?  My  darling,  I  begged 
so  hard  to  see  you  for  one  minute, 
and— Charlie,  dear,  to — ^to  show  you 

this: 

This  was  a  morsel  of  something 
swathed  up  in  wrappings,  round 
which  the  young  mother's  arm  was 
folded  with  proud,  protecting  love ; 
but  I  think  he  had  been  too  anxious 
about  the  woman  to  feel  a  proper 
elation  in  his  new  position  as  father  to 
the  child.  The  tears  came  thick  to 
his  eyes  once  more,  while  he  caught 
the  pale  fragile  hand  that  lay  so 
weary  and  listless  on  the  counter- 
pane, to  press  it  against  his  lips,  his 
cheeks,  his  forehead,  murmuring 
broken  words  of  endearment  and 
gratitude  and  joy. 

She  would  have  kept  him  there 
all  night :  she  would  have  talked  to 
him  for  an  hour,  feeble  as  she  was, 
of  that  little  being,  in  so  short  a 
time  promoted  to  its  sovereignty  of 
Baby  (with  a  capital  B),  in  which 
she  had  already  discoverod  instincts, 
qualities,  high  reasoning  powers, 
noble  moral  characteristics :  out  the 
doctor's  tap  was  heard, '  scratching ' 
as  he  called  it,  at  the  door,  and 
Bruce,  too  happy  not  to  be  docile, 
had  the  gooa  sense  to  obey  his 
summons  without  delay. 

'  Let  them  sleep,  monsieur,'  said 
the  Frenchman,  struggling  into  his 
great-coat,    and    hurrying   down- 
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stairs.  '  It  will  do  them  more  good 
than  all  your  preyision,  and  all  my 
experience.  I  will  return  in  the 
morning,  to  inquire  after  madame 
and  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with 
mademoiselle — I  should  say  with 
"  your  charming  mees/'  Monsieur, 
you  are  now  father  of  a  family— you 
should  keep  early  hours.  Good- 
night then— till  to-morrow/ 

Bruce  looked  after  him  with  a 
blessing  on  his  lips,  and  a  fervent 
thanksgiving  in  his  heart  to  the 
Providence  that  had  spared  lum 
his  treasure.  For  the  moment^ 
I  believe,  he  completely  forgot 
that  important  peraonage  with 
whom  originated  all  their  anxiety 
and  discomfort.  To  men,  indeed, 
there  is  so  little  individuality  about 
a  Baby,  that,  I  fear  it  has  to  be 
weaned  and  vaccinated,  and  to  go 
through  many  other  processes,  to- 
fore  it  ceases  to  be  a  thing,  and 
rather  an  inconvenient  one.  No; 
Bruce  went' to  his  own  sitting-room, 
with  his  heart  so  full  of  his  Nina, 
there  was  scarcely  place  for  other 
considerations ;  therefore,  instead  of 
going  to  bed,  he  kicked  off  his  wet 
boots,  turned  on  a  brilliant  illumi- 
nation of  gas,  and  threw  himself 
into  an  arm-chair— to  smoke.  After 
the  excitement  he  had  lately  passed 
through,  the  first  few  whiffo  of  his 
cigar  were  soothing  and  consolatory 
in  the  extreme,  but  reflection  oomes 
with  tobacco,  not  less  surely  than 
warmth  oomes  with  fire ;  and  soon 
he  began  to  see  the  crowd  of  fresh 
difficulties  which  the  events  of  to- 
night would  bring  swarming  round 
his  devoted  head.  How  he  cursed 
his  foolish  calculations,  his  ill- 
judged  caution,  his  cowardly  scru- 
ples, thus  to  have  postponed  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  till  too  late. 
How  impossible  it  would  be  now,  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  society 
as  to  dates  and  circumstances  I  how 
fruitless  the  reparation  which  should 
certainly  be  put  off  no  longer,  no, 
not  adayl  It  seemed  so  hard  that 
be,  of  all  the  world,  should  have 
injured  the  woman  who  loved  him, 
the  woman  whom  he  so  devotedly 
loved  in  return.  He  almost  hated 
the  innocent  baby  for  its  inoppor- 
tune arrival ;  but  remembering  now 
that  poor  little  creature  too  must 


bear  the  punishment  of  his  crime, 
he  flung  the  end  of  his  cigar  against 
the  stove  with  a  curse,  and  for  one 
moment,  only  one  bitter,  painful 
moment,  found  himself  wishing  he 
had  never  met,  never  loved,  his 
darling ;  had  left  the  lamb  at  peace 
in  its  fold,  the  rose  imgathered  on 
its  stalk. 

The  clock  did  not  tick  twice  be- 
fore there  came  a  reaction.  It  seemed 
so  impossible  that  they  should  be 
independent  of  each  other.  He 
would  not  be  himself  without 
Nina!  and  the  flow  of  his  affection, 
like  the  back-water  of  a  mill-stream, 
returned  only  the  stronger  for  its 
momentary  interruption.  After  all, 
Nina  was  everything,  Nina  was  the 
first  consideration.  Something  must 
be  done  at  once.  As  soon  as  she 
could  bear  it,  that  ceremony  must 
be  gone  through  which  should  have 
been  performed  long  ago.  He  was 
young,  he  was  impatient,  he  would 
&in  be  at  work  without  delay;  so 
he  turned  to  his  writing-table,  and 
began  opening  certain  letters  that 
had  already  followed  him  into 
France,  but  that  he  had  laid  aside 
without  examination,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  last  few  hours. 

They  were  not  calculated  to  afford 
him  much  distraction.  A  circular 
from  a  coal  company,  a  couple  of 
invitations  to  dinner,  a  tailor  s  bill, 
and  a  manifesto  from  the  firm,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  powers  of  en- 
durance with  which  tneir  little  ac- 
count had  'made  running'  for  a 
considerable  period,  while  promising 
a  'lawyer's  letter'  to  enforce  pay- 
ment of  the  same.  Next  this  hostile 
protocol  lay  a  business-like  missive 
bearing  a  Lincoln's  Inn  look  about 
it  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  which 
Bruce  determined  he  would  leave 
unopened  till  the  morning,  when,  if 
Nina  had  slept,  and  was  doing  well, 
he  felt  nothing  in  the  world  could 
make  him  unhappy. 

'Serves  me  right,  though,'  he 
yawned,  'for  deserting  Poole.  Be 
wouldn't  have  bothered  me  for  a 
miserable  pony  at  such  a  time  as 
this ;'  and  flinging  off  his  clothes,  in 
less  than  five  minutes  he  was  as&st 
asleep  as  if  he  had  never  known  an 
anxiety  in  the  world,  but  was  lulled 
by  the  soothing  considerations  of  a 
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well-spent  past,  an  nntronbled  con- 
science, and  a  balance  at  his 
banker's ! 

So  he  slept,  and  dreamed  not  as 
those  sleep  who  are  thoroughly  ont- 
weaxied  in  body  and  mind,  waking 
only  when  the  sun  had  been  up 
more  than  an  hour,  and  the  stormy 
night  had  given  place  to  a  clear,  un- 
clouded day. 

The  Channel  was  all  blue  and 
white  now ;  the  rollers,  as  they  sub- 
sided into  a  long  heaving  ground- 
swell,  bringing  in  with  them  a 
freight  of  health  and  freshness  to 
the  shore.  The  gulls  were  soaring 
and  screaming  round  the  harbour, 
edging  their  wings  with  gold  as 
they  dipped  and  wheeled  in  the 
morning  light.  Everything  spoke 
of  hope  and  happiness  and  vitality. 
Bruce  opened  his  window,  drew  in 
long  breaths  of  the  keen,  reviving 
air,  and  stole  to  listen  at  Nina's 
door. 

How  his  heart  went  up  in  grati- 
tude to  heaven !  Mother  and  child 
were  sleeping— so  peacefully,  so 
soundly.  Mother  and  child!  At 
that  early  period  the  dearest,  the 
sweetest,  the  holiest  link  of  human 
love— the  gold  without  the  dross, 
the  flower  without  the  insect,  the 
wine  without  the  headache,  the  full 
fruition  of  the  feelings  without  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  heart. 

He  could  have  kissed  the  anti- 
quated French  chambermaid,  dressed 
like  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  who  met  him 
in  the  passage,  and  wishing  *  Mon- 
sieur' good-morning,  congratulated 
him  with  tears  of  honest  sympathy 
in  her  glittering,  bold  black  eyes. 
He  did  give  a  five- franc  piece  to  the 
alert  and  well-dressed  waiter,  who 
looked  as  if  he  had  never  been  in 
bed,  and  never  required  to  go.  It 
may  be  this  impulse  of  generosity 
reminded  him  that  five-franc  pieces 
were  likely  to  be  scarce  with  him  in 
future,  and  an  unpleasant  associa- 
tion of  ideas  brought  the  lawyer's 
letter  to  his  mind.  There  it  lay, 
square  and  uncompromising,  be- 
tween his  watch  and  his  cigar-case. 
He  opened  it,  I  am  afraid,  with  a 
truly  British  oath. 

He  turned  quite  white  when  he 
read  it  the  first  time,  but  the  blood 
rushed  to  his  temples  on  a  seoond 


perusal,  and  he  flung  himself  dovm 
on  his  knees  at  the  window-sill, 
thanking  Providence,  somewhat  in- 
considerately, for  the  benefits  that 
only  came  to  him  through  another 
man's  death. 

This  letter,  indeed,  though  the 
composition  of  a  lawyer,  had  not 
been  written  at  the  instance  of  his 
long-suffering  tailor,  but  was  from 
the  solicitor  who  conducted  the 
business  of  his  family.  It  advised 
him,  in  very  concise  language,  of 
his  great-uncle's  sudden  'demise,' 
as  it  was  worded,  'intestate;*  in- 
forming him  that  he  thus  became 
heir,  as  next  of  kin,  to  the  whole 
personal  and  real  property  of  the 
deceased,  and  concluded  with  sincere 
congratulations  on  his  accession  to 
a  fine  fortune,  not  without  a  hope 
that  their  firm  might  continue  to 
manage  his  affairs,  and  afford  him 
the  same  satisfaction  that  had  al- 
ways been  expressed  by  his  late 
lamented  relative,  &c. 

The  surprise  staggered  him  like  a 
blow.  From  such  blows,  however, 
we  soon  '  come  to  time,'  willing  to 
take  any  amount  of  similar  punish- 
ment. He  gave  himself  credit  for 
self-denial  in  not  waking  Nina  on 
the  instant  to  tell  her  of  their  good 
fortune.  Still  more,  he  plumed  him- 
self on  his  forethought  in  resolving 
to  ask  her  doctor's  leave  before  he 
entered  on  so  exciting  a  topic  with 
the  invalid.  He  longed  to  tell 
somebody.  He  was  so  happy,  so 
elated,  so  thankful !  and  yet,  amidst 
all  his  joy,  there  rankled  an  uncom- 
fortable sensation  of  remorse  and 
self-reproach  when  he  thought  of 
the  little  blighted  life,  the  little  in- 
jured helpless  creature  nestling  to 
its  young  mother's  side  in  the  next 
room. 


CHAPTER  n. 

'  NIGHTFALL,' 

It  is  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
and  yet  how  vividly  it  all  comes 
back  to  him  to-nighi 

The  sun  has  gone  down  in  streaks 
of  orange  and  crimson  over  the  old 
oaks  that  crown  the  deer  park  slop- 
ing upward  to  the  rear  of  Eoclesfield 
Manor.    Mr.  Bmoe  walks  across  a 
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darkened  room  to  throw  the  window 
open  for  a  gasp  of  fresh  evening  air, 
laden  with  the  perfoine  of  pinks, 
carnations,  and  moss-roses  in  the 
garden  below.  Iltr  garden  1  Is  it 
possible  ?  Something  in  the  action 
reminds  him  of  that  bright,  hopeful 
morning  at  Calais.  Something  in 
the  scent  of  the  flowers  steals  to  his 
brain  half  torpid  and  benumbed; 
his  heart  contracts  with  an  agony  of 
physical  suffering.  'My  darling! 
my  darling  V  he  murmurs,  '  shall  I 
never  see  you  tying  those  flowers 
again  ?'  and  turning  from  the  win- 
dow, he  falls  on  his  knees  by  the 
bedside  with  a  passionate  burst  of 
weeping  that,  like  blood-letting  to 
the  body,  restores  the  unwelcome 
faculty  of  consciousness  to  his  mind. 
When  he  raises  his  head  again  he 
knows  well  enough  that  the  one 
great  misfortune  has  arrived  at  last 
— that  henceforth  for  him  there  may 
come,  in  the  lapse  of  long  years, 
resignation,  even  repose,  but  hope 
and  happiness  no  more. 

Even  now,  though  he  wonders  at 
his  own  callousness,  he  can  bear  to 
look  on  the  bed,  through  a  mist  of 
tears,  and  so  looking,  feels  his  in- 
tellect failing  in  its  effort  to  grasp 
the  calamity  that  has  befallen  him. 

There  she  lies,  like  a  dead  lily,  his 
own,  his  treasure,  his  beloved ;  the 
fiweet  &oe,  cahn  and  placid,  wititi  its 
chiselled  ivory  features,  its  smooth 
and  gentle  brow,  has  already  bor- 
rowed a  higher,  a  more  perfect  beauty 
from  the  immortality  on  which  it  has 
ent^^d.  Not  fiurer,  not  lovelier, 
did  she  look  that  well-remembered 
evening  when  he  first  knew  her 
pure  and  priceless  heart  was  his 
own,  thongn  she  has  borne  him  a 
daughter— nay,  two  daughters  (and 
he  winces  with  a  fresh  and  different 
pain)~tiie  younger  as  old  as  she 
was  then.  Her  raven  hair  is  parted 
soft  and  silky  off  those  pale,  delicate 
temples;  her  long  black  lashes  rest 
upon  the  waxen  cheek.  No;  she 
never  looked  as  beautiful,  not  in  the 
cahn  sleep  he  used  to  watch  so 
lovingly;  and  now  the  deep,  fond 
eyes  must  open  on  his  own  no  more. 
She  was  so  gentle,  too,  so  patient, 
soBweet-tempered,  andoh!  so  true. 
He  had  been  a  man  of  the  world, 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  others : 


he  knew  women  well;  knew  how 
rare  are  the  good  ones;  knew  the 
prize  he  had  won,  and  valued  it — ^yes, 
he  was  sure  he  always  valued  it  as 
it  deserved.  What  was  the  use? 
Had  she  not  far  better  have  been 
like  the  others — petulant,  wilful, 
capricious,  covetous  of  admiration, 
careless  of  affection,  weak-headed, 
shallow-hearted,  and  desirous  only 
of  that  which  could  not  possibly  be 
her  own?  Such  were  most  of  the 
women  amongst  whom  he  had  been 
thrown  in  his  youth;  but  oh!  how 
unlike  her  who  was  lying  dead  there 
before  his  eyes. 

'For  men  at  most  differ  as  heaven  and  earth. 
But  women,  wont  and  best,  aa  heaven  and 
bclL' 

He  felt  BO  keenly  now  that  she 
had  been  his  better  angel  for  more 
than  twenty  years ;  that  but  for  her 
he  might  long  ago  have  deteriorated 
to  Belfishness  and  cynicism,  or  sunk 
into  that  careless  philosophy  which 
believes  only  in  the  tangible,  the 
material,  and  the  present 

A  good  woman's  lot  may  be  linked 
to  that  of  a  bad  man ;  she  may  even 
love  him  very  dearly,  and  yet  retain 
much  of  her  purer,  better  nature 
amidst  all  the  mire  in  which  she  is 
steeped ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  us. 
To  care  for  a  bad  woman  is  to  be 
dragged  down  to  her  level,  inch  by 
inch,  till  the  intellect  itself  becomes 
sapped  in  a  daily  degradation  of  the 
heart  From  such  slavery  emanci- 
pation is  cheap  under  any  sufferings 
at  any  sacrifice.  The  lopping  of  a 
limb  is.  a  painful  process,  but  above 
a  gangrened  wound  experienced 
surgeons  amputate  without  scruple 
or  remorse. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  true  wo- 
man's affection  is  of  all  earthly  in- 
fluences the  noblest  and  most  ele- 
vating. It  encourages  the  highest 
and  gentlest  qualities  of  man's 
nature  —  his  enterprise,  courage, 
patience,  sympathy,  above  all,  his 
trust.  Happy  the  pilgrim  on  whose 
life  such  a  beacon-star  has  shone 
out  to  guide  him  in  the  right  way; 
thrice  happy  if  it  sets  not  until  it 
has  lured  him  so  far  that  he  will 
never  again  turn  aside  from  the 
path. 

Such  reflections  as  these,  while 
they  added  to  his  sense  of  Ices  and 
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loneliness^  yet  took  so  mnch  of  the 
sting  out  of  Mr.  Bruce's  great  sor- 
row, that  he  oould  realize  it  for 
minutes  at  a  time  without  being 
goaded  to  madness,  or  stunned  to 
apathy  by  the  pain. 

There  had  been  no  warning — no 
preparation.  He  had  left  her  that 
morning  as  usual,  after  smoking  a 
cigar  in  her  society  on  the  lawn, 
while  she  tied,  and  snipped,  and 
gathered  the  flowers  of  her  pretty 
garden.  He  had  visited  the  stable, 
ordered  the  pony-carriage,  seen  the 
keeper,  and  been  to  look  at  ^n  Al- 
demey  cow.  It  was  one  of  his  idle 
days,  yet,  after  twenty  years  of 
marriage,  such  days  he  still  liked  to 
spend,  if  possible,  in  the  company  of 
ms  wife.  So  he  strolled  back  to 
write  his  letters  in  her  boudoir,  and 
entered  it  at  the  garden  door,  ex- 
pecting to  find  her,  as  usual,  busied 
in  some  graceful  feminine  employ- 
ment 

Her  work  was  heaped  on  the  sofa ; 
a  book  she  had  been  reading  lay 
open  on  the  table ;  the  very  flowers 
she  gathered  an  hour  ago  had  the 
dew  on  them  still.  He  could  not 
finish  his  first  letter  without  con- 
sulting her,  for  she  kept  his  memory, 
his  conscience,  and  his  money,  just 
as  she  kept  his  heart,  so  he  ran  up- 
stairs to  her  bedroom  door  and 
knocked. 

There  was  no  answer,  and  he 
went  in.  At  the  first  glance  he 
thought  she  must  have  fainted,  for 
she  had  fiedlen  on  her  knees  against 
a  high-backed  chair,  her  face  buried 
in  its  cushions,  and  one  hand  touch- 
ing the  carpet  He  had  a  quick  eye, 
and  the  turn  of  that  grey  rigid  hand 
warned  him  with  a  stab  of  something 
he  refused  persistently  to  believe. 
Then  he  lifted  her  on  ttie  bed  where 
she  lay  now,  and  sent  for  every 
doctor  within  reach. 

He  had  no  recollection  of  the  in- 
terval that  elapsed  before  the  nearest 
could  arrive,  nor  distinct  notion  of 
any  part  of  that  long  sunny  after- 
noon while  he  sat  by  his  Nina  in 
the  death-chamber.  Once  he  got 
up  to  stop  the  ticking  of  a  clock  on 
the  chinmeypiece,  moving  me- 
chanically with  stealthy  footfall 
across  the  room  lest  she  should  be 
disturbed.    The  doctors  came  and 


went,  agreeing,  as  they  left  the 
house,  that  he  had  answered  their 
questions  with  wonderful  precision 
and  presence  of  mind ;  nay,  that  he 
was  less  prostrated  by  the  blow 
than  they  should  have  expected. 
'  Disease  of  the  heart,'  said  they — I 
believe  they  called  it  'the  peri- 
cardium f  and  after  paying  a  tribute 
of  admiration  to  the  loveliness  of 
the  dead  lady,  discussed  the  leading 
article  of  that  day's  'Times'  with 
perfect  equanimi^.  What  would 
you  have?  There  can  be  but  one 
person  in  the  world  to  whom  another 
is  more  than  all  the  world  beside. 

This  person  was  sitting  by  Nina  a 
bed,  except  for  a  few  brief  minutes  at 
a  time,  utterly  stupefied  and  im- 
movable. Even  Maud  —  his  che- 
rished daughter  Maud— whose  smile 
had  hitherto  been  welcome  in  hia 
eyes  as  the  light  of  morning,  could 
not  rouse  his  attention  by  the  depth 
of  her  own  uncontrolled  grief.  He 
sat  like  an  idiot  or  an  opium  eater^ 
till  something  prompted  him  to 
open  the  window  and  gasp  for  a 
breath  of  fresh  evening  air.  Then 
it  all  came  back  to  him,  and  he 
awoke  to  tiie  full  consciousness  of 
his  misery. 

There  are  men,  though  not  many» 
and  these,  perhaps,  the  least  inclined 
to  prate  about  it,  who  have  one 
lU^tachment  in  their  lives,  to  which 
every  other  sentiment  is  but  an  ac- 
cessory and  a  satellite.  Such  natures 
are  often  very  bold  to  dare,  very 
strong  to  endure,  very  difficult  to 
assail,  save  in  their  single  vulner- 
able point  Force  that,  and  the 
man's  whole  vitality  seems  to  col- 
lapse. He  does  not  even  make  a 
fight  of  it,  but  fails,  gives  in,  and 
goes  down  without  an  efibrt  Such 
was  the  character  of  Mr.  Eruce,  and 
to-day  he  had  gotten  his  death- 
blow. 

The  stars  twinkled  out  &intly 
one  by  one,  the  harvest-moon  rose 
broad  and  ruddy  behind  the  wooded 
hiU,  and  still  he  sat,  stupefied,  at 
the  bedside.  The  door  opened 
gently  to  admit  a  beautiful  girl, 
strangely,  startlingly  like  her  dead 
mother,  who  came  in  with  a  cup  of 
tea  and  a  candle.  Setting  these  on 
the  chimney-piece,  she  moved  softly 
round  to  where  he  sat,  and  pressed 
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his  head,  with  both  hands,  against 
her  breast. 

'Dearest  father/  said  she,  'I  have 
brought  yon  some  tea.  Try  and 
ronse  yourself,  papa,  dear  papa,  for 
my  sake.    Yon  love  me  too. 

The  appeal  was  well  chosen ;  once 
more  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes,  and 
he  woke  np  as  from  a  dream. 

'  You  are  a  good  girl,  Maud,'  he 
answered,  with  a  vague,  distracted 
air.  'I  have  my  children  left — I 
have  my  children  left !  But  all  the 
world  cannot  make  up  to  me  for 
what  I  have  lost  r 

She  thought  his  mind  was  wan- 
dering, and  tried  to  recall  him  to 
himself. 

'  We  must  bear  our  sorrow  as  best 
we  may,  papa,'  she  answered,  very 
gently.  *  We  must  help  each  other. 
You  and  I  are  alone  now  in  the 
world.' 

A  contraction,  as  of  some  fresh 
pain,  came  over  his  livid  &ce.  He 
raised  his  head  to  speak,  but  stop- 
ping himself  with  an  obvions  effort, 
looked  l(Mig  and  scrutinisingly  in 
his  daughter's  &ce. 

Maud  Bruce  was  a  very  beautiful 
girl  even  now,  in  tiie  extremity  of 
her  sorrow.  She  had  been  crying 
heartily,  no  wonder,  but  her  delicate 
features  were  not  swollen,  nor  her 
dark  eyes  dimmed.  The  silky  hair 
shone  smooth  and  trim,  the  muslin 
dress  was  not  rumpled  nor  dis- 
arranged, and  the  white  hands,  with 
which  she  still  caressed  her  father  s 
sorrow-laden  head,  neither  shook 
nor  wavered  in  their  office. 

With  her  mother's  beauty,  Mies 
Bruoe  had  inherited  but  little  of 
her  mother's  character ;  on  the  con- 
trary, her  nature,  like  that  of  her 
father's  ancestors  rather  than  his 
own,  was  bold,  firm,  and  self-reliant 
to  an  unusual  degree.  She  was 
hard,  and  that  is  the  only  epithet 
properly  to  describe  her— manner, 
voice,  appearance,  all  were  lady-like, 
feminine,  and  exceedingly  attractive ; 
but  the  self-possession  she  never 
seemed  to  lose,  would  have  warned 
an  experienced  admirer,  that  be- 
neath the  white  bosom  beat  a  heart 
not  to  be  reduced  by  stratagem,  nor 
carried  by  assault;  that  he  must  not 
hope  to  see  the  beautiful  dark  eyes 
veil  themselves  in  the  dreamy  soft- 


ness which  so  confesses  all  it  means 
to  hide;  that  the  raven  tresses 
clinging  coquetishly  to  that  faultless 
head  were  most  unlikely  to  be 
severed  as  a  tribute  of  affection  for 
any  one  whose  conquest  would  not 
be  a  question  of  pride  and  profit  to 
their  owner.  Tenderness  was  the 
one  quality  Maud  lacked,  the  one 
quality,  which,  like  the  zone  of 
Venus,  completed  all  her  mother's 
attractions,  with  an  indefinable  and 
irresistible  charm. 

There  ia  a  wild  German  legend 
which  describes  how  a  certain  wood- 
man, a  widower,  gave  shelter  to  a 
strangely  fascinating  dame,  and 
&lling  in  love  with  her,  incontinently 
made  his  guest  lawful  mistress  of 
hearth  and  home;  how,  notwith- 
standing his  infatuated  passion,  and 
intense  admiration  for  her  beauty, 
there  was  yet  in  it  a  fierceness 
which  chilled  and  repelled  him,while 
he  worshipped;  how  his  children 
could  never  be  brought  to  look  in 
the  fair  face  of  their  stepmother 
without  crying  aloud  for  fear;  and 
how  at  last  he  discovered,  to  his 
horror  and  dismay,  that  he  had 
wedded  a  fearful  creature,  half  wolf, 
hflJf  woman,  combining  the  seduc- 
tions of  the  syren  with  the  cruel 
voracity  of  the  brute.  There  was 
something  about  Maud  Brace  to 
remind  one  of  that  horrible  myth, 
even  now,  now  at  her  gentlest  and 
softest,  while  she  clung  round  a 
sorrowing  &ther,  by  the  death-bed 
of  one,  whom  in  tiieir  different  ways, 
both  had  very  dearly  loved. 

It  was  well  that  the  young  lady 
preserved  her  presence  of  mind,  for 
Bruce  seemed  incapable  of  connected 
thought  or  action.  He  roused  him- 
self, indeed,  at  his  daughter's  call, 
but  gazed  stupidly  about  him, 
stammered  in  his  speech,  and 
faltered  in  his  step  when  he  crossed 
tlie  room.  The  snock  of  grief  had 
evidently  overmastered  lus  faculties 
—something,  too,  besides  affliction, 
seemed  to  worry  and  distress  him — 
something  of  which  he  wished  to  un- 
bosom himself,  but  that  yet  he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  reveal. 
Maud,  whose  quickness  of  percep- 
tion was  seldom  at  fault,  did  not 
fail  to  observe  this,  and  reviewing 
the  position  with  her  accustomed 
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coolness,  drew  her  father  gently  to 
the  writing-table,  and  eat  down. 

*  Papa,'  said  she,  *  there  is  much 
to  be  dona  We  must  exert  our- 
selves, It  will  do  us  both  good. 
Bargrave  can  be  down  by  the  middle 
of  the  day,  to-morrow.  Let  me 
write  for  him  at  once.' 

Bargrave  and  Go.  were  Mr.  Bruce's 
solicitors,  as  they  had  been  his 
great-uDcIe's :  it  was  the  same  firm, 
indeed,  that  had  apprized  him  of  his 
inheritance  at  Calais  twenty  year^ 
ago.  How  he  rejoiced  in  their  in- 
telligence then  1  What  was  the  use 
of  an  ioheritance  now  ? 

A  weary  lassitude  had  come  over 
him ;  he  seemed  incapable  of  exertion, 
and  shook  his  head  in  answer  to 
Maud's  appeal;  but  again  some  hid- 
den motive  stung  him  into  action, 
and  taking  his  seat  at  the  writing- 
table,  he  seized  a  pen,  only  to  let  it 
slip  helplessly  through  his  fingers, 
while  he  looked  in  his  daughter's 
face  with  a  vacant  stare. 

Maud  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Obviously  something  more  than 
sorrow  had  reduced  her  father  to 
this  state.  She  sat  down  opposite, 
scribbled  off  a  note  hastily  euough, 
but  in  the  clear  unwavering  hand, 
affirmed  by  her  correspondents  to 
be  so  characteristic  of  the  writer's 
disposition,  and  ringing  the  bell, 
desired  it  should  be  despatched  on 
the  instant.  'Let  Thomas  take 
the  brougham  with  the  ponies ;  the 
doctor  is  sure  to  be  at  home.  He 
can  bring  him  back  at  once.' 

Then  she  looked  ;at  her  father, 
and  stopped  the  ladies'-maid  who, 
tearful  and  hysterical,  had  answered 
the  familiar  summons,  which  but 
this  morning  was  'missis's  bell.' 

'  While  ^ey  are  putting  to,'  said 
she,  calmly, '  I  will  write  a  telegraphic 
message  and  a  letter.  Tell  him  to 
send  woid  when  he  is  ready.  I 
shall  give  him  exactly  ten  minutes.' 

Once  more  she  glanced  uneasily 
at  Mr.  Bruce;  what  she  saw  decided 
her.  In  half  a  dozen  words  she 
penned  a  concise  message  to  her 
father's  solicitor,  desiring  him  to 
come  himself  or  send  a  confidential 
person  to  Ecdesfield  Manor,  by  the 
yery  first  train,  on  urgent  business ; 
and  wrote  a  letter  as  well  to  the 
same  address,  explaining  her  need  of 


immediate  assistance,  for  Mr.  Bar- 
grave  to  receive  the  following  morn- 
ing, in  case  that  gentleman  should 
not  obey  her  telegram  in  person, 
a  contingency  Miss  Bruce  considered 
highly  probable. 

The  ten  minutes  conceded  to 
Thomas  had  stretched  to  twenty 
before  he  was  ready,  for  so  strong 
is  the  force  of  habit  amongst  stable- 
men, that  even  in  a  case  of  life  and 
death,  horses  cannot  be  allowed  to 
start  till  their  manes  are  straightened 
and  their  hoofs  blacked.  In  the 
interval.  Miss  Bruce  became  more 
and  more  concerned  to  observe  no 
signs  of  attention  on  her  father's 
part — ^no  inquiries  as  to  her  motives 
— apparently  no  consciousness  of 
what  she  was  doing.  When  the 
brougham  was  heard  to  roll  away 
at  a  gallop,  she  came  round  and 

Eut  her  arm  about  his  neck,  where 
e  sat  in  his  chair  atthewriting- 
lablo. 

'Papa,  dear,'  she  said,  'I  have 
told  them  to  get  your  dressing-room 
ready.  You  are  ill,  very  ill.  I  can 
see  it.    You  must  go  to  bed.' 

He  nodded,  and  smiled.  Such  a 
weary,  silly  smile,  letting  her 
lead  him  away  like  a  little  child.  He 
would  even  ^have  passed  the  bed 
where  his  wife  lay  without  a  look, 
but  that  his  daughter  stopped  him 
at  the  door. 

'Papa,'  said  she— and  the  girl 
deserved  credit  for  the  courage  with 
which  she  kept  her  tears  back — 
'  won't  you  kiss  her  before  you  go?' 

It  may  be  some  instinct  warned 
her  that  not  in  the  body  was  he  to 
look  on  the  face  he  loved  again — 
that  those  material  lips  were  never 
more  to  touch  the  gentle  brow 
which  in  a  whole  hfe-time  he  had 
not  seen  to  frown— that  their  next 
greeting,  freed  from  earthly  anxieties, 
released  from  earthly  troubles,  must 
be  exchanged,  at  no  distant  period, 
in  heaven. 

He  obeyed  imhesitatingly,  im- 
printing a  caress  on  his  dead  wife's 
forehead,  with  nO  kind  of  emotion, 
and  so  left  the  room,  muttering 
vaguely  certain  indistinct  and  in- 
coherent syllables,  in  which  the 
words '  Nina '  and  '  Bargrave '  were 
alone  intelligible. 

Maud  saw  her  father  to  his  room. 
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aud  consigned  him  to  the  hands  of  his 
vrtlet,  to  be  put  to  bed  without  delay. 
Then  she  went  to  the  dining-room, 
and  forced  herself  to  eat  a  crust  of 
breads  to  drink  a  single  glass  of 
sherry.  <  I  shall  need  all  my  strength 
to-night/  thought  the  girl,  '  to  take 
care  of  poor  papa,  and  arrange 
about  the  funeral,  and  such  matters, 
as  he  cannot  attend  to^the  funeral  I 
Oh,  mother,  dear,  kind  mother !  1 
wasn't  half  good  enough  to  you 
while  you  were  with  us,  and  now — 
but  I  won't  cry  —  I  won't  cry. 
There'll  be  time  enough  for  all  that 
by-and-by.  The  first  thing  to  think 
of  is  about  papa.  He  hasn't  borne 
it  well.  Men  have  very  little 
courage  when  they  come  to  trial, 
and  1  fear— 1  fear,  there  is  some- 
thing sadly  wrong  with  him.  Let 
me  see.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour 
io  get  to  Bragford— five  minutes' 
stoppage  at  the  turnpike,  for  that 
stupid  man  is  sure  to  have  gone  to 
bed— five  minutes  more  for  Doctor 
Skilton  to  put  on  his  great-coat, 
forty  minutes  for  oomiug  back, 
those  ponies  always  go  faster  to- 
wards home.  No,  he  can't  be  here 
nnder  another  hour.  Another 
hour!  It's  a  long  time  in  a  case 
like  this.  Suppose  papa  should 
have  a  paralytic  stroke  1  And  I 
haven't  a  notion  what  to  do— the 
proper  remedies,  the  best  treatment 
Women  ought  to  know  everything, 
and  be  ready  for  everything. 

'Then  there's  the  lawyer  to- 
morrow. I  don't  suppose  papa 
will  be  able  to  see  him.  I  must 
think  of  all  the  business— all  the 
arrangements.  He  can't  be  here  till 
ten  o'clock  at  the  earliest,  even  if 
he  starts  by  the  first  train.  I  shall 
write  my  directions  for  ^tm,in  tiie 
morning.  Meantime,  I'll  go  and 
sit  with  poor  papa,  fand  see  if  I 
can't  hush  him  off  to  sleep.' 

Bat  when  Miss  Bruce  reached  her 
father's  room,  she  found  him  lying 
in  an  alarming  state  of  which  she 
had  no  experience.  Something  be* 
tween  sleeping  and  waking,  yet 
without  the  repose  of  the  one,  the 
consciousness  of  the  other.  So  she 
took  her  place  by  his  pillow,  and 
watched,  listening  aniiously  for  the 
brougham  that  was  to  bring  the 
doctor. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TOM  BYFE. 

At  half-past  eight  in  the  morning 
Mr.  Bargrave's  office  in  Gray's  Inn 
was  still  empty.  It  had  been  swept, 
indeed,  and  'straightened,'  as  ne 
called  it,  by  a  young  gentleman 
whose  duty  it  was  to  be  in  attend*- 
ance  at  all  hours  from  sunrise  jto 
sunset,  when  nobody  else  was  in 
the  way,  and  who  fulfilled  that 
duty  by  slipping  out  on  such 
available  occasions  to  join  the 
youth  of  the  quarter  in  sports  of 
clamour,  strength,  and  skill.  Just 
now  he  was  half  a  mile  off  in 
HolborU)  running  at  full  speed, 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
with  no  apparent  object  but  that 
of  ezercisiog  his  own  physical 
powers  and  the  patience  of  the 
general  public  in  his  exertions. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  the  step  of 
this  trusty  guardian  which  fell 
sharp  and  quick  on  the  stone  stair 
outside  the  office,  nor  was  it  his 
hand,  nor  pass-key,  that  opened 
the  door  to  admit  Mr.  Bargrave's 
nephew,  assistant,  and  possible  suc- 
cessor in  the  business,  Tom  Eyfe. 

That  gentleman  entered  with  the 
air  of  a  master,  looked  about  him, 
detected  the  ab^nce  of  his  yonng 
subordinate  as  one  who  is  disgusted 
rather  than  surprised,  and  lifted 
two  envelopes  lymg  unopened  on 
the  table  with  an  oath.  '  As  usual.' 
he  muttered,  *  telegram  and  letter, 
same  date— same  place.  Arrive 
together  of  course !  Chances  are,  if 
there  is  any  hurry  you  get  the 
letter  before  tiie  telegram.  Halloa ! 
here's  a  business.  Bargrave's  sure 
to  be  an  hour  late,  and  that  young 
scamp  not  within  a  ipile.  If  I  had 
my  way.  Hang  it !  I  vnU  have  my 
way.  At  all  events  I  must  milage 
this  business  my  way,  for  it  seems 
there's  not  a  moment  to  spare,  and 
nobody  to  help  me.    Dorothe-a !' 

The  dirtiest  woman  to  be  found, 
probablv,  at  that  hour  in  the  whole 
of  London,  appeared  from  a  lower 
story  ,in  answer  to  his  snmmons. 
Pushing  her  hair  off  a  grimy  fore- 
head with  a  grimier  hand,  she 
listened  to  his  directions,  staring 
vacantly,  as  is  the  manner  of  her 
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kind,  bat  nnderstandrng^  them, 
neyertheless,  and  not  incapable  of 
Temembering  their  purport:  they 
were  short  and  intelligible  enough. 

'  Tell  that  young  scamp  he  is  to 
sleep  in  the  office  to-night  He 
mustn't  leave  it  on  any  considera- 
tion while  I'm  away.  I'm  going 
into  the  country,  and  TU  break  his 
head  when  I  come  back.' 

Tom  Byfe  then  huddled  the  letter 
into  his  pocket  for  perusal  at  leisure, 
hailed  a  hansom,  and  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  in  his 
uncle's  breakCostroom,  bolting  ham, 
muffins,  and  green  tea,  while  his 
clothes  were  packed. 

Mr.  Bargraye^abachelor,  who  liked 
his  comforts  and  took  care  to  have 
them,  was  reading  the  newspaper  in 
a  silk  dressing-gown,  and  a  pair  of 
gold  spectacles.  He  had  finished 
breakfast,  such  a  copious  and 
leisurely  repast  as  is  consumed  by 
one  who  dines  at  six,  drinks  a  bottle 
of  port  every  day  at  dessert,  and 
never  smoked  a  cigar  in  his  life. 
No  earthly  consideration  would 
hurry  him  for  the  next  half-hour. 
He  looked  over  the  top  of  his  news- 
paper with  the  placid  benignity  of 
a  man  who,  ^considering  digestion 
one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  nature,  values  and  encourages 
it  accordingly. 

'  Sudden,'  observed  Mr.  Bargrave, 
in  answer  to  his  nephew's  commu- 
nication. 'Something  of  a  seizure, 
no  doubt.  Time  is  of  importance ; 
the  young  lady's  telegram  should 
have  come  to  .hand  last  night  Be 
so  good  as  to  make  a  note  on  the 
back.  Three  doctors^  does  she  say  ? 
Bless  me  !  They'll  never  let  him 
get  over  it  Most  unfortunate  just 
now,  on  account  of  the  child— of  the 
young  lady.  You  can  take  the 
necessary  instructions.  I  will 
follow  if  required.  If  s  twenty-three 
minutes'  drive  to  the  station.  Better 
be  o£f  at  once,  Tom.' 

So  Tom  took  the  hint,  and  was 
off.  While  he  drives  to  the  station 
we  may  as  well  give  an  account  of 
Tom's  position  in  the  firm  of  Bar- 
grave  and  Co. 

Old  Bargrave's  sister  had  chosen 
to  marry  a  certain  Mr.  Eyfe,  of 
whom  nobody  knew  more  than  that 
he  oould  shoot  pigeons,  had  been 


concerned  in  one  or  two  donbtfol 
turf  transactions,  and  played  a 
good  hand  at  whist  WliUe  he  lived, 
though  it  was  a  mystery  how  he 
lived,  he  kept  Mrs.  Byfe  '  very  com- 
fortable,' to  use  Bargrave's  expres- 
sion. When  he  died  he  left  her 
nothing  but  the  boy  Tom,  a  pre- 
cocious urchin,  inheriting  some  of 
his  father's  sporting  propensities, 
with  a  certain  slaug  smartiiess  of 
tone  and  manner,  acquired  in  those 
circles  where  horseflesh  is  affected 
as  an  inducement  to  speculation. 

Mr&  Byfe  did  not  loug  survive 
her  husband.  She  had  married  a 
scamp,  and  was,  therefore,  very  fond 
of  him,  so  before  he  had  been  dead 
a  year,  she  was  laid  in  the  same 
grave..  Then  her  brother  took  the 
boy  Tom,  and  put  him  into  his  own 
business,  makmg  him  b^in  by 
sweeping  out  the  office,  and  so 
reqmring  him  to  rise  grade  by 
grade  till  he  became  confidential 
clerk  and  head  manager  of  all 
matters  connected  with  the  firm. 

At  twenty-six  years  of  age  Tom 
Byfe  possessed  as  much  experience 
as  his  principal,  joined  to  a  cui^ning 
and  sharpness  of  intellect  peculiarly 
his  own.  To  take  care  of  number 
one  was  doubtless  the  head  clerk^s 
ruling  maxim ;  but  while  thus  attend- 
ing to  his  personal  welfare,  he  never 
failed  to  affect  a  keen  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  numbers  two,  three, 
four,  and  the  rest.  Tom  Byfe  was 
a  '  friendly  fellow,'  people  declared ; 
'  a  deuced  friendly  fellow,  and  knew 
what  he  was  about,  mind  you,  better 
thim  most  people.' 

'Every  great  man,'  said  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  '  has  a  hook  in 
his  nose.'  In  the  firmest  characters, 
no  doubt  there  is  a  weakness  by  which 
they  are  to  be  led  or  driven ;  and 
Tom  Byfe,  like  other  notabilities, 
was  not  without  this  crevice  in  his 
armour,  this  breach  in  his  embattled 
wall.  He  had  shrewdness,  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  common  sense, 
and  yet  the  one  great  object  of  his 
efforts  was  to  be  admitted  into  a 
class  of  society  far  above  his  own, 
and  to  find  there  an  ideal  lady  with 
whom  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days. 

'  I'll  marry  a  top-sawyer,'  he  used 
to  say,  whenever  his  uncle  broached 
the  question  of  his  settlement  in 
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life.  'Why,  bless  ye,  it's  the  same 
tackle  and  the  same  fly  that  takes 
the  big  fish  and  tiie  little  one.  It's 
no  moie  trouble  to  make  np  to  a 
duchess  than  a  daiiymaid.  I'll  pick 
a  real  white-handed  one,  you  see  if 
I  don't  A  wife  that  can  move, 
uncle,  cool  and  calm,  and  lofty,  like 
an  air  balloon ;  wearing  her  dresses 
as  if  she  was  made  for  them,  and 
her  jewels  as  if  she  didn't  know  she'd 
fiot  them  on;  looking  as  much  at 
home  in  the  Queen's  drawing-room 
as  she  does  in  her  own.  Thaf  s  my 
sort,  and  that's  the  sort  I'll  choose ! 
Why,  there's  scores  of  'em  to  be 
seen  any  afternoon  in  the  Park. 
Never  tdl  me  I  can't  go  in  and  tako 
my  pick.  "Nothing  venture,  no- 
thing have,"  they  say.  I  ain't  going 
to  venture  much.  I  don't  see  occa- 
sion for  it,  but  I'll  have  what  I  want, 
you  see  if  I  won't,  or  Til  know  the 
reason  why.' 

Whereon  Bargrave,  who  con- 
sidered womankind  in  general  as 
an  unnecessary  evil,  would  reply — 

'  Time  enough,  Tom,  time  enough. 
I  haven't  had  much  experience  with 
the  ladies  myself,  except  as  clients, 
you  know.  The  less  I  see  of  'em,  I 
think,  tibe  more  I  like  'em.    Better 

Sut  it  off  a  little,  Tom.  It  can  be 
one  any  day,  my  boy,  when  you've 
an  hour  to  spare.  I  wouldn't  be  in 
a  hurry  if  I  was  you.  There's  a 
fresh  sample  ticketed  every  year; 
and  they're  not  like  port  wine,  you 
must  remember,  they  don't  improve 
with  keeping.' 

Tom  Byfe  had  plenty  of  time  to 
revolve  his  speculations,  matrimo- 
nial and  otnerwise,  during  his 
journey  to  Ecclesfield  Manor  by  one 
of  those  mid-day  trains  so  irritating 
to  tlu!ough-pas8engers,  which  stop 
at  intermediate  stations,  dropping 
brown-paper  parcels,  and  taking  up 
old  women  with  baskets.  He  re- 
viewedmany  little  aflGeurs  of  the  heart 
in  which  he  had  lately  been  engaged, 
without,  however,  sufferiDg  his 
affections  to  involve  themselves  too 
deeply  for  speedy  withdrawal.  He 
reflected  with  great  satisfaction  on 
his  own  fastidious  rejection  of  se- 
veral 'suitable  parties,'  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  who  (ud  not  quite  reach 
his  standard  of  aristocratic  perfec- 
tion, rememberiog  how  Mrs.  Blades, 


the  well-to-do  widow,  with  fine  eyes 
and  a  house  in  Duke  Street,  had 
fedrly  landed  him  but  for  that  un- 
fortunate dinner  at  which  he  de- 
tected her  eating  fish  with  a  knife ; 
how  certain  grated-looking  needle- 
marks  on  Miss  Glance's  left  fore- 
finger had  checked  him  just  in  lime 
while  in  the  act  of  kissing  her  hand ; 
and  how,  on  the  very  eve  of  a  pro- 
posal to  beautiful  Ckmstance  De 
Gourcy,  whose  manner,  bearing,  and 
appearance,  no  less  than  her  name, 
denoted  the  extreme  of  refinement 
and  high  birth,  he  had  sustained  a 
shock,  galvanic  but  salutary,  from 
her  artless  exclamation,  'Oh  my  I 
whatever  shall  I  do?  If  here  isn't 
Pa!' 

'No,'  thought  Tom,  as  he  rolled 
on  into  the  fair  expanse  of  down 
country  that  lay  for  miles  round 
Ecclesfield, '  I  haven't  found  one  ^et 
quite  up  to  the  pattern  I  require. 
When  I  do  I  shall  go  in  and  win, 
that's  all.  I  don't  see  why  my 
chance  shouldn't  be  as  good  as 
another's.  I'm  not; such  a  bad- 
looking  chap  when  I'm  dressed  and 
my  hair  's  greased.  I  can  do  tricks 
with  cards  like  winking.  I  can  ride 
a  bit,  shoot  a  bit— 'specially  pigeons 
—dance  a  bit,  and  make  love  to  'em 
no  end.  I've  got  the  gift  of  the 
gab,  I  know,  and  I  stick  at  nothing. 
Thaf  s  what  the  girls  Uke,  and  that's 
what  will  pull  me  through  when  I 
find  the  one  I  want.  Another  sta- 
tion, and  not  there  yet !  What  a 
slow  train  this  \b  V 

It  was  a  slow  train,  and  Tom  ar- 
riving at  Ecclesfield,  saw  on  the 
face  of  the  servant  who  admitted 
him  that  he  was  too  late.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  solemn  and  mysterious 
hush  that  pervades  a  house  in  which 
the  dead  Ue  yet  unburied,  a  feeling 
of  horror,  the  result  of  some  un- 
looked-for and  additional  calamity, 
seemed  to  predominate;  and  Tom 
was  hardly  surprised,  however  much 
he  might  be  shocked,  when  the  old 
butler  gasped,  in  broken  sentences, 
'Seizure— last  night — quite  uncon- 
scious—all over  this  morning.  Will 
you  take  some  refreshment,  sir,  after 
your  journey?* 

Mr.  Bruce  had  been  dead  a  few 
hours— dead  without  time  to  set  his 
house  in  order,  without  conscious- 
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ness  eyen  to  winh  his  child  good- 
bye. 

She  came  down  to  see  lir.  Bar- 
grave's  clerk  that  afteraoon,  pale, 
calm,  collected,  beautiful,  but  stem 
and  unbeDding  under  the  sorrow 
against  which  her  haughty  nature 
rebelled.  In  a  few  words,  referring 
te  a  memorandum  the  while,  she 
gave  him  her  directions  for  the  fu- 
neral and  its  ceremonies;  desired 
him  to  ascertain  at  once  the  state  of 
her  late  &ther*s  affairs,  the  amount 
of  a  succession  to  which  she  believed 
herself  entitled;  begged  he  would 
return  with  full  information  that 
day  fortnight;  ordered  luncheon  for 
him  in  the  dining-room;  and  so  dis- 
missed him  as  a  bereaved  queen 
might  dismiss  the  humblest  of  her 
subjects. 

Tom  Byfe,  returning  to  London 
by  the  next  train,  thought  he  had 
never  felt  so  small;  and  yet,  was 
not  this  proud,  sorrowing,  and 
beautiful  young  damsel  the  ideal  he 
had  been  seeking  hitherto  in  vain  ? 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for 
twenty  miles  he  positively  hated  her, 
striving  fiercely  against  the  influ- 
ence, which  yet  he  could  not  but 
acknowledge.  In  another  twenty, 
his  good  opinion  of  his  best  friend 
Mr.  Ryfe  reasserted  itself.  He  had 
seen  something  of  the  world,  and 
possessed,  moreover,  a  certain  shal- 
low acquaintance  with  human  na- 
ture, not  of  the  highest  class,  so  he 
argued  thus : 

'  Women  like  what  they  are  un- 
accustomed to.  The  Grand  Duchess 
of  Gerolstoin  makes  love  to  a  private 
soldier  simply  because  she  don't 
know  what  a  private  soldier  is.  This 
girl  must  have  lived  amongst  a  set 
of  starched  and  stuck-up  people 
who  have  not  two  ideas  beyond 
themselves  and  their  order.  She 
has  never  so  much  as  seen  a  smart, 
business-like,  active  fellow,  ready  to 
take  all  trouble  off  her  hands,  and 
make  up  her  mind  for  her  before 
she  can  turn  round—young,  too, 
and  not  so  bad-looking,  thoagh  I 
dare  say  she's  used  to  good-looking 
chaps  enough.  The  man's  game 
who  went  in  for  Miss  Bruce  would 
be  this:  constant  attention  to  her 
interests,  supreme  disregard  for  her 
feelings,  and  never  to  let  her  have 


her  own  way  for  a  moment  She'd 
be  so  utterly  taken  aback  she'd  give 
in  without  a  fight  Why  shouldn't 
Itry  my  chance?  It's  a  good  spec. 
It  must  be  a  good  spec.  And  yet, 
hang  it!  such  a  high-handed  girl  as 
that  would  suit  me  without  a  shil- 
ling. It  dashed  me  a  little  at  first ; 
but  I  like  that  scornful  way  of  hers 
I  own.  What  eyes,  tool  and  what 
hair  I  I  wonder  if  I'm  a  fool.  No ; 
nothing's  impossible ;  it's  only  diffi- 
cult What  1  London  akeady  ?  Ah ! 
there's  no  place  like  town.' 

The  familiar  gas-lamps,  the  roll 
of  the  cabs,  the  bustle  in  the  streets, 
dispelled  whatever  shadows  of  mis- 
trust in  his  own  merits  remained 
firom  Tom's  reflections  in  the  rail- 
way carriage;  and  long  before  he 
reached  his  uncle's  house,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  '  go  in,'  as  he 
called  it,  for  Miss  Bruce,  morally 
confident  of  winning,  yet  troubled 
with  certain  chilling  misgivings,  as 
fearing  that  this  time  he  had  really 
&11en  in  love. 

Many  and  long,  during  the  en- 
suing week,  wero  the  consultations 
between  old  Baxgrave  and  his 
nephew  as  to  the  future  prospects 
of  the  lady  in  question.  Her  father 
had  died  without  a  will.  That  fact 
seemed  pretty  evident,  as  he  had 
often  expressed  his  intention  of  pre- 
paring such  an  instrument,  but  nad 
hitherto  moved  no  further  in  the 
matter. 

*  Depend  upon  it,  Tom,'  said  his 
uncle,  that  very  evenuag  over  their 
port  wine, '  he  wouldn't  go  to  any- 
body else.  He  was  never  much  of 
a  business-man,  and  he  couldn't 
have  disentangled  his  affairs  suffi- 
ciently to  make  'em  clear,  except  to 
me.  It's  a  sad  pity  for  many  rea- 
sons, but  I'm  just  as  sure  there's  no 
will  as  I  am  that  my  glass  is  empty. 
Help  yourself,  Tom,  and  pass  the 
wine.* 

'  Then  she  takes  as  next  of  kin/ 
said  Tom,  thinking  of  Maud's  dark 
eyes,  and  filling  his  glass.  '  Here's 
her  health!' 

'By  all  means,'  assented  Bar- 
grave.  '  Her  very  good  health,  poor 
girl!  But  as  to  the  succession  I 
have  my  doubte;  grave  doubts. 
There's  a  trust,  Tom.  I  looked  over 
the  deed  while  you  were  down  thero 
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to-day.  It  is  so  woided  that  a  male 
heir  might  advance  a  prior  claim. 
There  is  a  male  heir,  a  parson  in 
Dorsetshhre,  not  a  likely  man  to  give 
in  without  a  fight  We'll  look  at  it 
again  to-morrow.  If  it  reads  as  I 
think,  I  wouldn't  give  a  pinch  of 
snuff  for  the  young  lady's  cmance.' 

Tom's  face  fell.  'Can't  we  fight 
it,  uncle?*  said  he,  stoutly,  apply- 
ing himself  once  more  to  the  port; 
but  Bargrave  had  drawn  his  silk 
handkerchief  over  his  ieuce,  and  was 
already  fast  asleep. 

So  uncle  and  nephew  went  into 
the  trust-deed,  morning  after  morn- 
ing, arriving  in  its  perusal  at  a  con- 
clusion adverse  to  Miss  Brupe's 
interest;  but  then,  as  the  younger 
man  observed,  'the  beauty  of  our 
English  law  is,  that  yon  can  always 
fight  a  thiug,  even  if  you  haven't  a 
leg  to  stand  on.' 

It  was  almost  time  for  Tom  Byfe's 
return  journey  to  Eoolesfield,  and  a 
coat  ordered  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  captivating  Miss  Bruce  had 
actually  corae  home,  when  the  post 
brought  him  a  little  note  from  that 
lady,  which  afforded  him,  as  such 
notes  often  do,  an  absurd  and  over- 
weening joy.  It  was  bordered  with 
the  deepest  black,  and  ran  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'Dfab  Sib  (^dear  sir,*  thought 
Tom, '  ah !  that  sounds  much  sweeter 
than  plain  sir*) — ^I  venture  to  trouble 
you  with  a  couunission  in  the  nature 
of  business.  A  packet,  containing 
some  diamond  ornaments  belonging 
to  me,  will  be  left  by  the  jeweller 
at  Mr.  Bargrave's  office  to-morrow. 
Will  you  kindly  briug  it  down  with 
you  to  Ecclesfield?  Yours,  very 
obediently,  Maud  Bbuce.' 

Tom  kissed  the  signature.  He 
was  very  far  gone  already,  and  took 
care  to  be  at  the  office  in  time  to 
receive  the  diamonds.  That  boy 
was  out  of  the  way,  of  course !  So 
Tom  summoned  the  grimy  Dorothea 
to  his  presence. 

'  I  shall  be  busy  for  an  hour,'  said 
he;  'don't  admit  anybody  unless 
he  comes  by  appointment,  except 
if  s  a  man  with  a  packet  of  jewellery. 
Take  it  in  yonrself,  and  bring  it  here 
at  once.    Tve  got  to  carry  it  down 


with  me  to-night  by  the  train.  Do 
you  understand  ?' 

'Is  it  a  long  journey  as  you're 
a-goin*,  sir?'  asked  Dorothea.  'I 
should  like  to  oleui  up  a-bit  while 
you  was  away.' 

'  Only  to  Br^ord,' answered  Tom ; 
'  but  I  might  not  be  back  for  a  day 
or  two.  Mind  about  the  parcel, 
though,'  he  added,  in  the  exuberance 
of  his  spirits.  '  The  thing's  valuable. 
It's  for  a  young  lady.  It's  jewels, 
Dorothea.    If  s  diamonds  V 

'  Lor  r  said  Dorothea,  going  back 
to  her  scrubbing  forthwith. 

The  jeweller,  beiog  dilatory,  Tom 
had  finished  his  letters  before  that 
artificer  arrived,  thus  saving  Doro- 
thea all  responsibility  in  the  valuable 
packet  oonfided  to  his  charge,  for 
Mr.  Byfe  received  it  himself  in  the 
outer  office,  whither  he  had  resorted 
in  a  fidget  to  compare  a  time-table 
with  a  railway  map  of  England. 
He  fretted  to  set  off  at  once.  He 
had  finished  his  business  he  had 
nothing  to  do  now  but  eat  an  early 
dinner  at  his  uncle's,  and  so  start 
by  the  afternoon  train  on  the  path 
of  love,  triumph,  and  success,  leaving 
the  boy,  coerced  by  ghastly  threats, 
to  take  charge  of  the  office  in  his 
absence. 

We  have  all  seen  a  bird  moulting, 
draggled,  dirty,  woe-bogone,  not  to 
be  recognized  for  the  same  bird, 
sleek  and  glossy  in  its  holiday-suit 
of  feathers,  pruning  its  wing  for  a 
flight  across  the  summer-sky.  Even 
so  different  was  the  Dorothea  of  the 
unkempt  hair,  the  soapy  arms,  the 
dingy  apron,  and  the  grimy  face, 
from  a  gaudy  damsel  who  emerged 
in  the  afternoon  sun  out  of  Mx. 
Bargrave's  chambers,  bright  with  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and 
scrupulously  dressed,  according  to 
the  extreme  f^tyle  of  the  last  prevail- 
ing £EU3hion  but  two. 

She  was  a  good-looking  woman 
enough  now  iha,t  she  had  'cleaned 
herself,'  as  she  expressed  it,  but  for 
a  certain  roughness  of  hair,  coarse- 
ness of  skin,  and  general  redundancy 
of  outline,  despite  of  which  draw- 
backs, however,  she  attracted  many 
admiring  glances  from  cab-drivers, 
omnibus-conductors,  a  precocious 
shoeblack,  and  the  |)oliceman  on 
duty,  as  she  tripped  into  Holbom, 
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and  mingled  with  the  Hying  stream 
that  flows  unceasingly  down  that 
artery  of  London. 

Dorothea  seemed  to  know  where 
she  was  going  well  enough,  and  yet 
the  coarse,  red  cheek,  turned  pale 
while  she  approached  her  goal, 
though  it  was  but  a  flashy,  dirty- 
looking  giuHshop,  standing  at  a 
oorner  where  two  streets  met.    Her 


colour  rose  thongh,  higher  than 
before,  when  a  potboy,  with  a  shock 
of  red  hair,  and  his  shirt-sleeYes 
rolled  up  to  his  shoulders,  thus 
accosted  her. 

'  You're  jost  in  time,  miss ;  he'd 
'a  been  off  in  a  minit,  but  old  Bat- 
ters, he  come  in  just  now,  and  your 
young  man  stopped  to  take  his 
share  of  another  ludf-quarteni.' 


CO-OPEEATIVE  STOEES  AND  SMALL  ECONOMIES. 


EVEBT  married  man  who  has 
been  left  for  a  while  by  his 
wife  to  keep  house  for  himself  has 
found  himself  in  this  dilemma : — if 
he  really  keeps  house,  it  takes  a 
great  d^  of  time,  and  if  he  does 
not,  he  wastes  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Amidst  all  the  distractions  of  soap, 
soda,  and  sand-paper— things  from 
the  grocer  to  be  locked  up,  and  all 
sorts  of  things  to  be  given  out— we 
have  sometimes  thought  of  the  poor 
prisoner  in  the  Bastile,  who  found  it 
the  m(xst  trying  of  punishments  to 
be  compelled  to  answer  one  call 
eTery  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  loss  of  only  one  penny  a  day 
— let  our  bachelor  friends  take 
warning— means  that  one  whole 
eoTereign,  and  another  half-soye- 
reign  on  the  top  of  it,  must  be  paid 
away  extra  at  tiiie  end  of  the  year. 

Now  suppose  only  one  penny  a 
day  wasted  in  wood,  three  pennies  a 
day  in  coals,  two  more  in  needless 
washing,  two  in  soap,  one  in  candles, 
two  in  gas—'  But  stop!  stop !  as  to 
bread,  meat,  perquisites.  Oh !  horror 
upon  horrors  I  we  can  imi^gine  alL' 
Then,  my  friend,  you  will  admit 
that  if  you  tried  to  keep  house  after 
your  own  device,  you  would  very 
easily  find  yourself  a  loser  to  the 
extent  of  fifty  golden  sovereigns  by 
Ohristmai»-day ;  and  this  you  would 
forfeit  as  the  price  and  penalty  of 
enjoying  your  own  boasted  com- 
posure, and  perhaps  of  indulging  in 
reflections  on  your  good  wife  s  fuss- 
ing and  fidgeting,  of  which  you  thus 
learn  the  value. 

Our  readers  will  now  be  in  a  fair 
state  of  mind  to  go  with  us,  if  we 
say  that  the  thousand  and  one  little 


trifles  incident  to  the  varied  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  the  present  day  are 
something  serious;  that  there  is  a 
fret  and  worry  in  spending  money 
as  well  as  in  getting  it;  tiiat  few 
persons  but  from  dire  necessity  have 
the  energy  to  keep  sufficient  watch 
on  their  shillings  and  their  pence ; 
and  that  ladies  soon  find  themselves 
obh'ged  to  compound,  by  attending 
to  the  more  weighty  matters,  and 
leaving  the  rest  to  take  oare  of  them- 
selves, otherwise  a  lady's  life  would 
be  harder  than  any  servant's,  'and 
bubble,  bubble,  toil  and  trouble/ 
would  be  the  tenour  of  the  day. 

Accordingly,  tradesmen  who '  live 
to  please,  and  please  to  live,'  have 
fallen  into  certain  convenient  ways 
of  doing  business,  as  if  on  purpose 
to  save  the  lady  and  her  household 
no  small  part  of  the  distractions 
aforesaid.  So  the  principle  of  agency, 
of  division  of  labour,  and  of  working 
by  deputy  has  crept  into  modem 
household  economy — ^and  not  before 
it  was  wanted — to  reduce  the  detail 
of  fiimily  duties  to  their  lowest 
terms. 

But  now-a-days  we  decry  a  cer- 
tain retrograde  movement  Persons 
who  little  know  the  trouble  they 
have  been  saved  are  taking  exception 
to  that  principle,  turning  amateur 
shopkeepers,  and  think  to  save 
money  by  doing  that  for  themselves 
which  it  has  been  long  our  custom 
to  have  done  for  us. 

In  some  form  or  other,  most  per- 
sons have  had  just  a  taste  and  trial 
of  this  amateur  trading,  and  will 
bear  us  witness  that  it  rarely  lasts 
long;  and  if  we  count  the  full  value 
of  time  wasted  and  temper  fretted. 
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we  Bhall  see  that  extreme  neoessity 
alone  oan  leoommend  it;  and  agree 
with  Dr.  Primrose,  the  yicar  of 
Wakefield,  who  slily  ohserved  of  his 
daughters'  ingenions  schemes  of 
economy,  that  he  never  could  find 
that  he  lived  for  at  cJl  the  less. 

For  instance,  once  we  haked  at 
home,  whence  fresh  difficulties  with 
cooks,  extra  fuel  and  barm— bread, 
sometimes  sour  and  sometimesheavy, 
and  grumbled  about  up-stairs  and 
down-stairs  all  the  week.  After  that 
we  brewed  at  home,  and  were  bound 
to  drink,  as  well  as  eat,  the  &ulty 
produce  of  our  labour  with  more 
grumbling  as  aforesaid;  and  as  to 
washing  at  home,  with  the  house 
ftill  of  steam — disgust  everywhere 
and  comfort  nowhere,  exposed  to  all 
the  peculation  of  the  helps,  ever 
busy  at  the  table,  however  idle 
at  the  tub— all  this  results  from 
one-sided  calculations.  We  lose  one 
way  if  we  gain  another,  not  con- 
sidering that  those  who  live  by  such 
work  can  make  such  employment 
well  worth  their  while  and  ours 
too. 

We  admit  that  needy  persons 
may  reply,  '  If  only  a  httle  is  saved, 
that  little  to  us  happens  to  be  much.' 
Then  you,  and  you  only,  are  the 
persons  to  adopt  such  plans;  so 
work  for  yourselves,  and  earn  your 
own  wages.  Here  lies  the  joint  of 
the  whole  question  of  amateur 
trading,  and  of  the  Co-operative 
Stores,  and  the  like.  No  one  need 
pay  extra  for  services  or  conveniences 
which  he  in  particular  does  not 
want  No  one  need  pay  the  extra 
profit  of  an  agent  or  middleman,  or 
West  End  dealer  to  bring  City 
supplies  to  the  very  doors  of  Bays- 
water,  when  he  does  not  mind  the 
trouble  of  fetching  and  carrying  and 
buying  for  himself.  That  a  clerk 
with  small  salary  should  step  aside 
with  his  flag-basket  into  Leadenhall 
Market  and  bargain,  buy,  and  carry 
home  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  or 
other  City  stores  at  City  prices,  is 
reasonable  enough;  buttluktaman 
of  fortune  should  go  out  of  his  way 
to  do  the  same,  certainly  does  some 
to  us  to  be  setting  a  very  smidl 
value  on  his  time  and  comfort 

But  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  dealing  of  the  ordinary  West 
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End  shops  and  the  Co-operative 
Stores,  and  what  reason  is  there  to 
prefer  the  one  to  the  other? 

Some  think  to  avoid  a  monopoly 
and  high  prices.  But  if  any  one 
believes  that  there  is  any  combina- 
tion or  understanding  as  to  prices 
at  West  End  shops,  he  little  knows 
the  rivalnr  and  the  jealousies  of 
money-mi&ingman.  Think  only  of 
the  cards  and  circulars,  the  applica- 
tion for  custom,  and  even  the  fees  to 
servants  to  secure  the  favours  of  new 
comers  into  a  neighbourhood.  Think 
of  the  many  shops  of  the  same  kind, 
and  new  shops  daily  springing  up, 
certainly  not  to  combine,  but  in 
fierce  opposition,  to  snatch  the  pro- 
fits from  the  older  houses.  See  the 
prices  ticketed,  the  placards  with 
mighty  parade  of  cheapness,  and 
every  device  to  snap  up  a  customer, 
or  supplant  a  rival.-^How  does 
all  this  agree  with  the  idea  of  com- 
bination? 

We  are  well  informed  that  the 
profits  of  West  End  shops  are  low 
as  they  can  be.  Successful  trades- 
men are  ever  on  the  alert  to  secure 
an  opening  to  plant  a  son  in  busi- 
ness, always  beginning  with  a  pro- 
fession of  low  prices.  We  are 
equally  well  informed  that  these 
sons,  without  great  caution  and  in- 
dustry, cannot  pay  their  way,  and 
that  a  bare  ten  per  cent  on  capital, 
all  expenses  paid,  is  the  most  that 
ordinary  luck  and  industry  can 
earn. 

No  one  but  a  tradesman  can 
realize  what  competition  is— how 
keen  the  strife,  not  only  from  self- 
interest,  but  also  from  jealousy, 
which  Sheridan  justly  said  was  the 
more  active  principle  of  the  two. 
As  little  can  we  enter  into  a  tradech 
man's  anxiety  for  bis  credit  sake, 
and  for  preserving  in  his  neighbour- 
hood thatreputation  on  whichhis  cus- 
tom wholly  depends.  What  is  called 
the  good^l  of  a  shop  has,  perhaps, 
cost  him  money,  and  may  turn  into 
ill-will  any  day  merely  from  the 
angry  gossip  of  two  or  three  offended 
customers.  A  shop,  like  a  bank, 
depends  on  the  very  breath  of  the 
public ;  and  if  once  it  gains  a  name 
for  being  dear  or  exorbitant  its  con- 
nexion may  melt  away  like  snow. 
Add  to  this  that  the  loss  of  only  a 
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few  cnstomers  ig  a  very  eeriouB  loes 
in  itself,  as  well  being  fraught  with 
the  danger  of  thoee  few  losing 
many  more;  for  the  tradesman  is 
painfully  conscious  that  the  rent 
and  taxes  and  standing  expenses  of 
his  shop  remain  about  the  same 
with  (say^  ninety  customers  as  with 
ahundrea;  so  it  is  always  the  last 
on  the  list— always  the  customer 
that  is  lost— whose  account  most 
affects  the  profits.  This  is  nervous 
calculation  which  keeps  tradesmen 
•  on  their  guard.  It  must  be  a  high 
overcharge  indeed  which  is  worth 
the  risk  of  a  customer  where  a  busi- 
ness depends^  not  on  chance  custom, 
but  on  family  accounts.  Trades- 
men know  that  the  woifd  runs  upon 
cheapness.  Men  resent  a  high  charge 
as  a  reflection  on  their  shrewdness, 
as  well  as  a  damage  to  their  purse. 
Tradesmen  knowthat  nine  people  out 
of  ten  live  at  the  extent  of  their  in- 
come—at  'agony  point;'  and  slow 
as  they  are  to  meet  all  &ir  demands, 
the  least  overcharge  they  pounce 
upon  as  a  grievous  offence,  sure  to  be 
ventilated  at  morning  calls,  where 
'What  I  pay  for  this,'  and  'What 
you  pay  for  that,'  is  the  ordinary 
theme  of  family  people. 

This  resentment  of  high  prices  is 
limited  to  no  class.  It  is  as  rife 
among  persons  who  draw  up  in  their 
carriages  as  among  those  who  step 
out  of  'busses  or  of  cabs.  Man— and 
yet  more  woman— is  a  bargain- 
loving  animal.  Persons  with  elegant 
conservatories  are  not  above  swap- 
ping old  clothes  for  geraniums ;  and 
m  the  Confessions  of  a  dealer  in 
cast-off  apparel  we  once  read  that 
he  was  always  prepared  for  the 
hardest  bargains  of  all  when  some 
door  in  Belgravia  was  softly  opened 
by  a  lady,  and  he  was  slippea  into 
the  side  parlour  to  do  a  little  dealing 
on  the  sly. 

While  we  maintain  that  in  the 
West  End,  as  in  the  City,  compe- 
tition rules  prices,  and  keeps  them 
down  to  the  lowest  remunerative 
point,  we  admit  that  that  point  still 
ranges  higher  in  the  West  End: 
because  there  extra  expenses  fall 
upon  the  tradesmen,  owing  to  the 
extra  services  and  conveniences 
th^  render  to  the  customer.  lis 
there  no  room,  then,  for  economy  by 


amateur  trading,  or  by  the  Go-opeim- 
tive  principle  here  ? 

The  truth  is,  we  little  know  how 
much  our  ease  and  fi«edom  frona 
distraction  is  secured  by  these  extra 
services  of  the  West  End  trade  till 
we  try  to  do  without  them. 

I.  We  derive  no  little  comfort 
from  the  simple  fact  that  Uie  trades- 
man books  our  orders. — We  say 
nothing  here  of  the  value  of  credit 
to  men  who  live  on  a  salary,  we 
allude  only  to  the  fret  and  worry  of 
having  to  pay  small  sums  perhaps 
in  the  mid^t  of  our  studies  or  our 
business  nine  or  ten  times  a  day. 
The  tradesman's  red  book,  like  the 
banker's  pass-book,  virtually  keeps 
our  accounts  for  us,  and  four  pay- 
ments a  year  comprise  all  our 
trouble. 

3.  The  tradesman  sends  daily  for 
orders.  Now,  since  the  time  of  our 
servants  is  money  to  ua  and  com- 
fort too,  it  is  no  small  economy  to 
be  saved  sending  them  out  Indeed, 
so  essential  is  this  convenience  felt 
in  poorer  neighbourhoods,  that 
truck  and  barrow  men  have  learnt 
to  earn  a  livelihood  by  virtually 
brmging  the  shop  to  every  man's 
door. 

3.  The  tradesman  delivers  goods, 
at  the  cost  of  horses  and  carts. — 
To  dispense  with  this  frequent  de- 
livery you  must  be  encumbered 
with  a  store  in  your  own  house, 
liable  to  losses  from  mould  and  mice, 
as  well  as  maids,  a  loss  only  to  be 
avoided  by  locks  and  kevs  and 
weights  and  scales— too  much  like  a 
chandler's  shop.  No  doubt  one  or 
two  commodities  may  be  bought  in 
the  gross,  but  unless  you  would 
have  your  mind  running  on  petty 
things  and  small  economies,  you 
will  find  that  the  very  distance  of 
the '  Stores '  involves  loss  in  one  way 
as  well  as  gain  in  another.  No 
doubt  many  a  lady  with  unremitting 
care  and  worry  could  eflect  a  saving; 
but  had  she  not  better  reduce  her 
establishment  than  sacrifice  all  her 
enjoyment  of  perhaps  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year  by  hourly  fidgeting 
to  save  ten  ? — We  quite  agree  wim 
the  remark  of  the  coachman,  who 
was  heard  to  say  at  the  door  of  the 
Co-operative  Stores,  *  Well,  if  I  were 
a  lady,  and  could  aflbrd  to  spend  300?. 
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or  400I.  s  year  on  a  carriage  and  a 
pair  of  horses,  I  would  not  turn  it 
into  a  oostermooger's  cart  to  save  a 
shilliDg/ — We  might  also  observe 
that  the  lady  who  keeps  house  has 
always  calls  and  interruptions 
enough,  so  to  add  to  their  number 
will  be  so  much  lost  in  the  care  of 
her  feimilyorthe  ^tertainment  of 
her  friends. 

We  speak  not  without  experience 
of  the  difficulties  and  discomforts 
incidental  to  all  but  regular  trade. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  tradesman 
to  study  the  whims  and  ways,  and 
the  minutest  conveniences  of  his 
customers ;  and  all  those  extra  ser- 
-vices  which  he  renders  origiuate  in 
his  perception  of  his  customers' 
requirements.  Not  the  least  of 
these  services  is  the  promptitude  of 
the  supply,  and  its  exact  suitable- 
ness to  the  demand. 

Mr.  Babbage,  in  his  '  Economy  of 
Trade  and  Manufactures/  points 
out  that  no  fair  comparison  of 
prices  can  be  made  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  supply  ready 
for  the  demand.  The  shopkeeper, 
like  the  innkeeper,  is  obviously  at  a 
disadvantage  from  the  fact  that4ie 
lays  in  his  stores  without  any  cer- 
tainty of  taming  them  to  ac- 
count 

While  residing  in  London  we 
once  congratulated  ourselves  on 
finding  a  dealer  who  sold  game  and 
poult]^  at  twenty  per  cent  cheaper^ 
and  a  baker  who  sold  the  farm- 
house bread  cheap  also;  while  fish 
at  Hungerford  Market,  and  fruit  and 
Tegetables  at  Ck>vent  Garden  were 
all  to  be  better  and  cheaper  in  pro- 
portion. But  what  was  the  result  ? 
A  ready  supply  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencies of  tbe  hour  proved  to  be 
essential  to  our  comfort,  and  after 
some  of  our  bargains  had  been  well- 
nigh  wasted  because  ordered  for  the 
morrow,  when  they  proved  suj)er- 
fluous,  and  after  we  bad  taken  two 
shil  lings'  worth  of  trouble  to  save 
one,  we  arrived  at  the  concluBion 
that  West  End  life  had  West  End 
necessities,  and  that  these  the 
tradesman  had  learnt  to  meet  &r 
too  conveniently  to  allow  ns  to 
supply  ouTBelres.  ' 

One  di^  last  eprmg,  standing  by 
the  new  Co-openitiTe  Store  not  fie 


from  the  Haymarket,  we  witnessed 
the  following  scene : — 

A  handsome  brougham  with  a 
pair  of  horses,  and  a  lady  inside,  was 
standing  at  the  shop  door,  and  the 
master  was  rushing  backwards  and 
forwards  from  the  brougham  to  his 
shop,  evidently  in  a  state  of  mind 
one  half  part  made  up  of  fossy  im- 
patience, and  the  other  half  of  a 
yiolent  determination,  in  spite  of 
the  apathy  of  the  coachman  and 
footman,  to  carry  out  some  great 
principle  on  which  he  had  set  his 
mind.  —Various  smaller  parcels 
were  first  of  all  handed  out  by  the 
pampered  menial,  not  without  very 
depreciating  looks  as  to  the  service 
not  named  in  his  hiring.  But  last 
came  tbe  great  coup  of  aQ.  Yielding 
to  the  energy  of  his  master,  who  was 
tbe  actuating  spirit  of  the  whole 
performance,  the  man  in  livery  is 
seen  with  heavy  groceries,  one  piled 
on  the  other,  till  the  highest  is 
kept  tight  by  bis  chin,  while  the 
master  starts  forward  to  hold  the 
carriage  door ;  but; — confusion  worse 
confounded  —  the  burthen  is  too 
much  for  the  bearer  —  bis  foot 
stumbles  in  the  gutter— and,  per- 
haps by  one  of  those  accidents 
done  on  purpose,  lo!  the  whole 
pile  of  groceries,  amidst  the  gibes 
of  the  crowd,  falls,  covering  my  lady, 
into  tbe  bottom  of  the  brougham  I 
We  could  not  but  reflect  that,  by 
the  time  Teakettle  Thomas  bad 
handed  the  same  burthens  out  in 
Belgravia,  and  the  lady  had  en- 
countered a  second  edition  of  sneers 
from  the  man,  with  some  more 
added  by  tbe  cook,  she  would  feel 
that  she  had  spent  no  very  pleasant 
morning  in  tbe  pursuit  of  economy 
under  difficulties. 

Such  are  the  inconveniences  of 
living  at  the  West  End,  and  deal- 
ing at  the  East  in  order  to  save  the 
difference.  Whether,  after  allowing 
a  little  extra  for  these  West  End 
conveniences,  we  want  any  i^ew 
institution  to  lower  prices,  seems 
very  doubtful.  Can  commoditiea 
first  of  all  be  sold  cheaper  than 
amidst  the  keen  competition  of  City 
shops,  and  can  we  obtain  the  same 
any  cheaper  in  the  West? 

We  hear  that  the  qualt^  at  the 
'Stores'  is  inferior,  and  such  as 
0  a 
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persons  not  prepossessed  with  fheir 
economical  plans  wonid  soon  detect 
in  the  goods  of  any  tradesman. 
Why;  how  can  you  expect  any 
salaried  agent  to  buy  as  sompn- 
loasly  as  the  man  who  buys  for 
himself,  well  alive  to  competition 
in  quality  as  well  as  in  prices  ? 

We  hear,  also,  that  the  managers 
of  the  'SJbores'  make  a  show  of 
cheapness,  just  as  certain  advertising 
shops  cheapen  some  articles  as  a 
boast  and  a  bait  to  win  a  name  of 
cheapness.  Arrowroot  and  rice  may 
seem  wonderfully  cheap,  but  you 
can  hardly  eat  enough  of  either  to 
feel  the  difiference. 

But,  certain  sanguine  Mends  re- 
ply :  We  are  virtually  our  own 
tradesmen :  surely  we  may  ex- 
pect the  profit  of  other  tradesmen, 
and  this  profit  we  propose  to  share 
in  lower  prices. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  at 
issue.  What  kind  of  tradesmen  do 
amateurs  make?  In  what  position 
are  we  to  make  a  profit  in  any  busi- 
ness which  we  cannot  possibly 
understand  ? 

Bemember  *  Co-operative  Stores,' 
and  the  subscribers  thereto,  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  shop- 
keeping  comimny,  just  as  we  have 
hotel  companies,  and  various  other 
companies,  whose  shareholders  are 
said  to  consist  of  one  half  parsons 
and  the  other  half  old  maids.  Not 
one  of  these  companies-— being  of 
a  kind  to  compete  with  private 
la^de,  and  to  manage  all  its  petty 
details— has  ever  yet  held  its  ground 
for  much  longer  time  than  was  re- 
quired to  eat  up  the  capital  and 
tire  out  the  shareholders. 

But  first  of  all,  how  does  a  new 
co-operative  store  arise  in  any  new 
locality  ?  Amidst  the  mechanics  of 
Boohdale  such  a  store  originates 
naturally  in  an  obvious  demand  and 
necessity,  and  '  stores  'are  connected 
with  the  encouragement  of  prudent 
and  ready-money  habits:  they  are 
also  peculiar  in  other  respects,  and 
afford  little  precedent  as  to  the 
*  stores '  now  spread  over  London. 

The  presumption  is  that  one  of 
these  'stores'  would  'originate  in 
some  landlord  who  has  a  shop  to  let, 
in  some  unemployed  tradesman  who 
wants  a  place,  or  in  some  clique  of 


dealers  who  aim  at  a  monopoly  in 
the  sugplie3.  Economical  house- 
keepers, however  readily  they  fall 
in  wiih  the  scheme,  are  not 
very  likely  to  be  the  originators. 
No;  the  origin  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  same  jobbery  and  self-interest, 
and  in  the  same  indifference  to  the 
welfare  of  the  shareholders  which 
characterises  new  railways,  monster 
hotels,  and  all  other  stockjobbing 
associations. 

So  fJEur  we  cannot  expect  a  very 
promising  start  on  the  road  to 
economy. 

The  next  step  is  to  form  a  com- 
mittee. This,  of  course,  is  self-ap- 
pointed ;  for,  in  the  early  days  of  a 
company,  there  is  no  one  to  appoint 
And  when  the  said  conmiittee  be- 
gins to  act  and  to  choose  a  manager, 
any  knowledge  or  qualification  for 
tiie  choice,  or  even  any  connections 
in  business  to  direct  us  where  to 
look  for  the  right  man,  on  whom  all 
depends,  this  is  of  course  wholly  out 
of  the  question— and  when  this  sage 
committee  has  made  a  choice,  and 
they  come  further  to  the  point  of 
supplies  and  contracte  for  stores,  it 
requires  little  experience  in  com- 
mittees to  know  that  nearly  every 
man  at  the  board  will  have  his  own 
favourite  trader  to  commend.— Wo 
could  name  an  instance  in  which  a 
manager  was  refused  because  he  in- 
sisted on  buying  the  best  and  the 
cheapest  without  reference  to  the 
dealers  who  had  friends  on  the 
board  I 

When  committee  men  are  re- 
minded of  the  difficulties  of  amateur 
trading  they  always  reply :  We  have 
only  to  appoint  the  right  manager 
and  all  will  go  well. — Only  to  ap- 

goint  the  right  manager!  Why, 
ere  is  thewhole  difficulty.  Self-mul- 
tiplication—that is,  placing  the  right 
man  to  represent  the  master  mind 
in  places  beyond  his  own  personal 
control— is  the  one  great  difficulty  of 
all  great  administration.  Onlf/  do 
this  and  you  may  do  anything  in 
commerce.  If  the  rich  dealers  with 
their  rural  retreats  could  only  find 
the  man  to  take  sufficient  in- 
terest, how  gladly  would  they  pay 
him  a  salary,  and  spare  their  daily 
labours  in  the  City. 
We  once  suggested  to  a  sue- 
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cessfol  tradesman,  not  altogether 
to  retire  as  he  intended,'  but  to 
leave  his  confidential  foreman  and 
practised  stafif,  and  come  in  to  busi- 
ness one  or  two  days  a  week.  His 
reply  throws  no  little  light  on 
amateor  trading  or  shopkeeping  by 
deputy:  'Ton  are  not  aware  that 
capital  so  casually  looked  after  will 
haxdlj^  pay  five  per  cent.  The 
aggregation  of  little  profits,  ''the 
pounds  mode  out  of  pennies"  alone 
make  the  difference  between  &Llure 
and  success.' 

Another  proof  of  the  same  thing 
is  found  in  this— that  the  trades- 
man who  tries  a  second  shop  gene- 
rally finds  that  while  the  shop  within 
bis  own  personal  superintendence 
answers,  tne  other  comparatively 
fails.  The  conclusion  therefore  is, 
that  if  amateur  shopkeepers  do 
succeed,  they  accomplish  that  in 
which  even  ezx)erienced  and  practi- 
cal shopkeepers  could  expect  to  fail. 
To  find  the  man  who  will  feel  the 
same  interest  as  the  master  is  too 
much  to  hope  for.  Some  say,  Pay 
your  manager  in  proportion  to  his 
success ;  but  you  must  pay  heavily 
indeed— in  short  you  must  give  him 
the  profits  of  a  partner  before  you 
can  expect  in  him  another  self.  A 
manager  who  has  proved  his  fitness 
by  success  will  hardly  serve  you  for  a 
salary,  and  without  such  proof  of 
eh'gibility  what  can  you  expect  him 
to  be  worth?  Besides,  if  such  a 
manager  could-  be  found,  your 
committee  are  in  no  mood  to  find 
him,  for  qualification  and  merit 
never  have  and  never  will  be  found 
to  outweigh  partiality,  self-interest, 
and  caprice,  when  a  dozen  men  in 
committee  come  to  decide  on  an 
appointment. 

Kow,  suppose  the  manager  ap- 
pointed, can  you  trust  him  to  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market  ?  Does  not 
every  wholesale  dealer  offer  a  com- 
mission or  some  advantage  to  the 
agent  who  gives  his  firm  a  prefer- 
ence? So  well  is  this  understood, 
that  no  sooner  does  an  agent  apply 
for  terms  of  contract,  than  he  com- 
monly receives  two  letters,  one  a 
formal  invoice  of  prices,  and  the 
other  a  private  memorandum  that 
there  shall  be  a  percentage  for  him- 
self. Here  is  at  least  two  and  a  half 


per  cent,  off  the  profits  of  the  bu8i« 
ness ;  and  if  wo  consider  that  such  an 
agent  is  in  no  position  to  look  hard 
at  quality,  a  loss  of  five  per  cent,  in 
all  would  be  a  mediate  calculation 
of  the  first  share  from  amateur 
profits.  Add  for  waste,  deterioration 
of  stock,  peculation,  and  other  re- 
sults of  want  of  interest  and  neglect 
— losses  which  only  extreme  vigi- 
lance can  reduce  to  their  lowest 
terms— and  if  for  the  sum  total  we 
set  down  seven  per  cent  as  the  dead 
weight  with  which  every  amateur 
trader  starts  in  the  race  commercial^ 
we  shall  be  still  below  the  mark. 

Some  persons,  to  justify  their  eco- 
nomical inventions,  maintain  that 
tradesmen  make  good  custom  pay 
for  bad.  They  say,  Granted  that 
competition  rules  prices,  bad  debts 
being  a  charge  which,  like  rent 
and  taxes,  weighs  on  all  alike,  the 
tradesman  adds  proportionally  to  his 
prices,  knowing  that  his  competitor 
must  do  the  same. 

We  admit  the  principle  but  deny 
the  fact— If  bad  debts  were  a  con- 
stant amount,  and  a  regular  charge 
on  all  alike,  this  conclusion  would 
be  true.  But  the  old  and  cautious 
tradesman  who  makes  very  few  bad 
debts— perhaps  not  one  per  cent, 
—will  hardly  be  ruled  by  the  young 
and  reckless  competitor  for  custom 
who  loses  ten.  The  custom  of  dis- 
count varying  from  two  and  a  half 
to  ten  per  cent,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  business,  is  virtually 
an  insurance  against  bad  debts, 
and  one  which  it  is  at  the  cus- 
tomer's option  to  pay. 

Many  a  retired  tradesman  has 
borne  his  independent  witness  that 
a  man  does  not  raise  his  prices  in 
anticipation  of  bad  debts,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  does  not 
mean  to  make  any.  He  assumes 
his  customer  will  pay,  or  he  does 
not  deal  with  him  at  all.  The  extra 
business  pays  for  risk,  not  the 
extra  prices.  When  he  finds  him- 
self committed  to  a  long-suffering 
account,  most  persons  must  have 
heard  of  instances  where  the  trades- 
man indemnifies  himself  by  prices 
exceptionally  high  to  meet  such 
particular  instances.  Even  Oxford 
tradesmen  in  our  college  days,  we 
remember,  had  two  prices,  one  for 
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merely  dilettante  travellug,  but  like 
Lord  Milton  in  our  days,  piercing 
into  nntrayelled  wilds,  meeting  cm}  j 
a  stray,  enthusiastic  naturaliBt,  liLe 
Audubon — he  made  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Bingham,  and  so  consoli- 
dated the  American  business  of  the 
great  house  of  Baring.  In  an  inter- 
national point  of  Tiew  this  was  a 
happy  marriage,  for  in  after  years 
it  gave  him  a  peculiar  facility  for 
concluding  the  great  Ashburton 
treaty.  We  have  just  seen  with 
universal  satisfaction  a  great  lady 
added  to  the  peerage  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Mr.  Disraeli  dedicated  one  of 
his  works  to  the  '  severest  of  critics^ 
but  a  perfect  wife ;'  and  at  the  Edin- 
burgh banquet  he  told  the  guests 
how  much  he  owed  to  his  matchless 
wife.  It  is  no  secret  how  much  of 
his  fortunes  he  owed  to  her  help, 
and  how  greatly  he  benefited  by 
her  sympathy  and  wisdom.  The 
husband  whom  she  so  helped  in  his 
youthful  struggles  for  fortune  has 
in  return  made  her  a  peeress,  and 
we  aJl  wish  happiness  and  long  life 
to  the  Viscountess  Beaconsfield.  So 
ludcy  has  Mr.  Disraeli  been  in  his 
wife,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
fJluding  to  the  minor  and  subordi- 
nate circumstance  that  an  old  lady, 
a  stranger,  some  years  ago  left  him 
a  legacy  of  thirty  or  for^  thousand 
pounds,  through  admiration  of  his 
public  character. 

Yet  it  is  hard  to  know  when  a 
man  is  lucky  or  when  unlucky.  If 
a  man  ia  going  to  lose  a  fortune  in 
gambling  he  generally  has  some 
strokes  of  luck  at  the  commence- 
ment If  poor  Lord  Hastings  had 
not  made  tiiose  lucky  hits  when  he 
first  went  on  the  turf,  perhaps  he 
would  not  have  verified  the  family 
motto  in  a  new,  sad  sense,  and  'scat- 
tered his  arrows'  so  freely.  What  a 
world  of  meaning  there  is  in  the 
Sparsimus  tela  motto  of  the  extinct 
house  of  Hastings.  Oh,  hollow 
glades  and  bowery  loveliness  of 
UbBtle  Donington  1  what  weird,  sad 
whispers  will  next  seem  to  sound 
for  me  when  I  may  revisit  those  old 
ancestral  haunts!  There  is  a  very 
distinguiBhed  nobleman  who  first 
tried  Mb  luck  at  sea  before  he  became 
what  men  at  sea  call  a  land-shark. 
When  young  Thesiger  gave  up  the 


trade  of  midshipman  I  dare  say 
some  kind  friends  pronounced  him 
a  fiulure;  but  no  one  would  say 
that  of  Lford  Chancellor  GhelmsfoitL 
There  was  another  man  who  became 
a  British  peer  through  circum- 
stances full  of  luck  for  the  country, 
but  which  he  doubtless  always  con- 
sidered of  direst  unluck  to  himsel£. 
A  quiet,  happy  conntoy  gentlemaa 
was  Mr.  Graham,  with  abundant 
means  and  healthful  tastes,  a  hand- 
some estate  and  a  handsome  wife. 
There  is  a  tale  of  his  prowess  re- 
lated about  his  wifa  They  were 
at  Edinburgh,  and  were  going  to 
a  great  ball,  when,  to  her  infinite 
annoyance,  i^^e  found  that  she  had 
left  her  jewel-case  behind  her.  The 
distance  was  sixty  or  seventy  miles, 
and  it  was  not  many  hours  before 
the  bail  was  to  come  off.  Graham 
took  a  fleet  horse,  and  at  the  top 
of  his  speed  rode  away  homewards 
in  search  of  the  jewel-casa  He 
did  his  ride  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  marvellously  short 
time,  and  the  ornaments  were  in 
time  for  the  ball.  When  the  wife, 
for  whose  comfort  and  pleasure  he 
had  so  chivahrously  acted,  died,  Mr. 
Graham  was  inconsolable.  To  alle- 
viate his  deep-seated  melancholy  he 
joined  the  army  as  a  volunteer. 
Then  commenced  his  splendid  ca- 
reer as  a  soldier,  in  which  he  proved 
himself  one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
gallant  of  Wellington's  lieutenants, 
and  fought  his  way  to  pension  and 
peerage.  Such  was  uie  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  the  late  Lord 
Lynedooh. 

It  has  always  struck  me  that  the 
career  of  the  late  Baron  Ward,  who, 
from  a  stable-boy,  became  Prime 
Minister  of  Parma,  was  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  union  of  luck  and 
desert  I  abridge  an  aooount  of  him 
by  one  who  knew  him  well. 

'I  cannot  tell  the  exact  year  in 
which  Ward  entered  the  Duke  of 
Lucca's  service— it  must  have  been 
between  1825  and  1830.  He  was 
for  some  years  in  the  ducal  stables, 
when  his  cleverness  and  good  con- 
duct attracted  the  favourable  notice 
of  his  master.  And  as  he  was  very 
fond  of  the  English,  he  wished  to 
attach  Ward  more  dosely  to  his 
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immediate  service;  and  notwith- 
standing his  equestrian  skill,  he  de- 
cided upon  removing  him  from  his 
stables,  and  making  him  his  nnder 
valet  de  chambre.  Ward  owed  this 
promotion  entirely  to  his  high  cha- 
racter, integrity,  and  scmpalons  Eng- 
lish cleanliness.  . .  Ward's  riee  in  the 
service  of  the  Dnke  of  Lnoca  was 
extremely  gradual,  and  was  the 
resnlt,  not  of  capricious  favour,  but 
of  the  most  well-grounded  appreda- 
tion  of  his  long-tried  worth  and  his 
rare  intelligence.  .  .  .  His  extraor- 
dinary good  sense  and  practical 
ability  became  gradually  more  and 
more  apparent  The  Duke  soon 
bepui  to  see  that  his  advice  was 
good  in  matters  far  beyond  the  de- 
partments of  his  stable  and  of  his 
wardroba  He  accordingly  consulted 
him  in  many  perplexed  and  difficult 
cases  as  they  happened  to  occur; 
and  he  invariably  found  such  benefit 
from  the  advice  of  his  new  coun- 
sellor, that  he  began  to  regard  him 
as  almost  in&llible.  .  .  The  zeal  and 
address  which  Ward  displayed  in 
the  arrangement  of  some  afiOur  pro- 
cured for  him  an  unbounded  in- 
fluence with  his  master,  who,  soon 
after  this,  strongly  urged  him  to 
accept  of  a  portfolio,  and  to  assume 
the  public  position  of  a  Minister  of 
State.  This  proposition  Ward  re- 
fused point  blank.  .  .  .  The  groom 
was  elevated  to  the  post  of  personal 
attendant,  then  of  intendant  of  his 
stables  and  household,  then  of 
comptroller  of  his  privy  purse,  then 
of  Minister  of  State,  and,  in  fact. 
Prime  Minister,  with  barom'al  titles 
and  manifold  knightly  deooratkms. 
Such  was  the  elevation  to  which 
Ward  had  ascended  at  the  present 
epoch  of  his  histary.  He  was  the 
trusted  adviser  of  his  master  in  the 
knottiest  questions  of  foreign  poli- 
tics, the  arbiter  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult points  of  international  policy 
with  other  states,  and  the  highest 
authority  in  all  home  afEiairs.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  of  action  who 
sjieediJy  distinguish  themselves 
wherever  the  game  of  life  is  to  be 
played;  quick  to  discern  the  cha- 
racter of  those  around  him,  and 
prompt  to  avail  himself  of  their 
jmowiedge.  Little  hampered  by 
the  conventionalities  whion  impose 


trammels  on  men  bom  in  an  elevated 
station,  and  refined  by  elegant  breed- 
ing, he  generally  attained  his  object 
by  a  coup  de  main  before  others  had 
arranged  their  plans  to  oppose  him. 
To  these  qualities,  so  instrumental 
to  his  success,  he  added  a  most 
rugged,  unyielding  honesty,  and  a 
loyal,  single-hearied  attachment  to 
the  person  of  his  prinoa  Strong  in 
his  own  conscious  rectitude,  and  in 
the  confiding  regard  of  his  sovereign. 
Ward  stood  alone  and  fearless 
against  all  the  wiles  and  machina- 
tions of  lus  formidable  rivals,  who, 
although  armed  against  counter 
wiles  and  counter  machinations, 
were    quite    unprepared    against 

straightforward  honesty One 

day  about  this  time,  when  he  en-'' 
te^  the  Duke's  room,  he  found 
him  occupied  with  a  pencil  and 
paper.  "Ward,"  said  lus  Boyal 
Highness,  '*  I  am  drawing  a  coat  of 
arms  for  you.  As  a  mark  of  the 
esteem  in  which  you  are  held  by  the 
Duchess  as  well  as  myself,  you  shall 
have  armorial  bearings  compounded 
of  her  arms  and  my  own.  I  will 
give  you  the  silver  cross  of  Savoy 
with  the  golden  fleur  de  lys  of 
France  in  dexter  chief."  With  many 
expressions  of  gratitude  for  the 
honour  which  was  about  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  him,  he  asked  permis- 
sion to  add  something  emblematical 
of  his  native  country ;  and  as  he  had 
heard  that  coats  of  arms  sometimes 
had  supporters,  he  would  like  to 
have  the  cross  of  Savoy  and  the  lily 
of  Bourbon  supported  by  English 
John  Bulls.  "  So  be  it,"  said  the 
Duke.  "  You  shall  have  two  buUs 
regardant  for  your  supporters ;"  and 
thus  the  arms  of  Baron  Ward  may 
be  found  in  "Burke's  Peerage '' 
among  those  of  Englishmen  who  have 
obtained  foreign  titles: — On  a  field 
gules,  a  cross  argent,  in  the  dexter 
chief,  a  shield  azure,  surmounted 
by  a  royal  crown,  and  charged  with 
a  fieur  de  lys  or;  supporters,  two 
bulls  regardant  proper.  ...  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1854, 
Charles  III.,  Duke  of  Parma,  was 
suddenly  removed  from  this  world 
by  a  mysterious  and  violent  death. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Duchess, 
his  widow,  forced  by  its  popularity 
among  the  subjects  of  her  mfant  son. 
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was  to  depoee  Baron  Ward  from  his 
miniBtry,  and  send  him  mto  banish- 
ment. .  .  Ward  was  reaioved  from 
the  evil  to  come,  and  was  called  to 
exdhaoge  this  world  for  a  better 
before  the  last  fatal  onthnrstof  ruin 
npon  the  family  to  whom  he  had 
devoted  the  active  eoeigies  of  his 
Tirtuoos  and  uraful  life.  After  he 
was  80  suddenly  and  so  harshly 
sacrificed  by  the  course  of  events, 
and  a  vain  attempt  to  conciliate 
popular  favour,  he  entirely  retired 
from  public  affairs.  .  Prince  Met- 
temich  truly  characterised  him 
when,  after  the  revolution  of  1848, 
he  visited  that  illustrious  minister 
in  his  retirement  at  Brighton,  by 
greetiog  him  as  a  "  Heaven-bom 
diplomatist."  .  .  He  undertook  a 
large  farming  establishment  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  and  spent 
his  last  few  years  in  the  eujoymeut 
of  domestic  happiness  with  his  wife 
and  children.  .  .  In  1858  Baron 
Ward  died  at  the  age  of  forty-uioe ; 
and  he  has  left  us  a  memorable  ex- 
ample how  integrity,  talent,  and 
courage  can  raise  a  man  from  the 
lowest  position  to  ride  on  the  high 
places  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  an 
honour  to  his  native  country/ 

The  annals  of  our  courts  of  law 
are  peculiarly  affluent  in  giving  in- 
stances of  luck  in  fieuniliee.  Buthere^ 
as  elsewhere,  what  is  good  luck  in 
one  direction,  is  sure  to  turn  up  as 
bad  luck  in  another.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Duke  of  Kingston, 
when  they  obtained  the  large  sum 
left  as  a  jointure  to  hia  widow, 
famous  and  handsome  Elizabeth 
Chudleigh,  were  lucky  in  prov- 
ing her  former  marriage  with 
Lord  Bristol :  but  his  Duchess,  con- 
victed of  bigamy,  poor  and  dis- 
graced, had  to  retire  to  Bussia, 
where  she  lived  many  years  before 
she  died.  Earl  Talbot  was  in  great 
luck  when,  ten  years  ago^  the 
Shrewsbury  titles,  which  made  him 
Premier  Earl  of  England,  were  as- 
signed to  him,  and  perhaps  in  still 
greater  luck  when,  m  the  following 
year,  the  Shrewsbury  estates  were 
also  assigned  to  him.  Auother  re- 
markable cause  cHebre^  when  the 
vast  Bridgewater  estates  were  in- 
volved, is  one  which  more  directly  in- 


volved luck.  In  this  case  estates  to 
the  value  of  seventy  thousand  a  year 
were  at  stake.  The  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water  had  devifted  these  large  estates 
to  Lord  Alford,  the  son  of  Earl 
Brownlow,  with  the  proviso  that  if 
he  died  before  he  had  attained  the 
title  of  Duke  or  Marquis  of  Bridge- 
water,  then  his  heirs  should  not 
inherit  the  estates,  but  they  should 

Siss  to  the  second  brother,  Charles 
enry  Oust  Lord  Alford  died  in 
the  life  of  his  father.  Earl  Biownlow, 
leaving  a  son,  and  without  having 
attaint  any  higher  grade  in  the 
peerage.  Vice  -  Chancellor  Lord 
Cranworth  held  that  the  condition 
not  having  been  fulfilled,  the  estates 
pasf«d  away.  An  appeal  was  sub- 
sequently brought  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  is  to  say,  to  thow  few 
eminent  personages  who  are  known 
as  the  law  lords,  and  to  whom  the 
House  invariably  relegates  its  judi- 
cial functions.  It  is  rather  interest- 
ing and  amusing  to  attend  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  occasion  of  the  hear- 
ing of  an  appeal  case.  Two  or  three 
gentlemen  in  plain  clothes  are 
lounging  about  on  the  empty  seats, 
paying  more  or  less  attention  to  the 
monotonous  pleading  of  counsel  at 
the  bar,  and  the  vast  empty  space 
of  the  glorious  chamber  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  crowded  appear^ 
ance  of  the  narrow  section  formed 
by  the  bur,  beyond  which  none  of  us 
dare  advance.  It  must,  however,  be 
said  that  the  law  lords  well  earn  the 
five  thousand  a  year  pension;  and 
though  their  body  at  times  rather 
needs  recruiting,  and  Lord  West- 
buiy  has  a  decided  tendency  to 
abluent  himRelf,  its  decisions  are  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  respect 
Their  decision  in  the  matter  of  the 
Bridgewater  estates  was  decidedly 
against  expectation.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor,  an  eminently  pound  and 
careful  lawyer,  had  given  it  against 
the  child,  Lord  Alford.  The  House 
of  Lords  submitted  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  their  assessors,  the  judges, 
and  the  judges,  by  a  very  large  pre- 
ponderance, also  gave  their  voices 
against  the  infant  Nevertheless 
the  House  of  Lords— that  is  to  say 
Lords  Lynd  hurst,  Brougham,  Truro, 
and  St  Leonards—took  a  view 
utterly  conflicting  with  that  of  the 
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jndgiee  of  the  land  and  that  of  the 
V  ice-Chancellor,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  appeal  bad  become  Lord  Chan* 
cellor  Cran  worth.    They  held  that 
the  conditions  of  the  bequest  were 
void,  afl  being  against  public  policy, 
it  being  a  well-eslablished  rule  of 
lav  that  a  condition   against  the 
public  good  is  illegal  and  void.    All 
the  law  lords  agreed  that  the  condi- 
tion was  against  public  policy.  They 
drew  pictures,  not  very  flattering,  of 
"what  ministers  might  do.    A  peer 
of  the  realm,  with  seventy  thousand 
a  year  at  stake,  might  be  able  to 
bring    mighty    inducements    and 
temptations  to  bear,  to  which  poor 
human  nature  must  necessarily  suc- 
cumb.    Here  would  be  a  young 
nobleman  attempting  to  prescribe 
to  the  Crown  what  should  be  his 
exact  title,  with  its  conditions  and 
limitations.    Such  a  condition  would 
bring  on  parties  a  painful  pressure, 
an  irresistible   temptation.     Lord 
Alford  might  be  induced  to  use  all 
kinds  of  undue  means  to  gain  his 
elevation.    A  peer  was  a  judge,  an 
adviser  of  the  Crown,  a  member  of 
the  legislature;  and  conditions  such 
as  these,  taking  men  as  they  were, 
and  human  nature  as  it  is,  must 
neoessihly  have  a  tendency  to  fetter 
a  man's  free  agency.     His   mind 
would  be  bent  leaa  upon  his  duties, 
and  with  a  less  independent  bias 
when    bis  fortunes  were  at  stake 
upon  his  promotion.    Under  these 
drcumstauces  the  four  law  lords, 
reversing  the  opinion  of  the  court 
below,  confirmed  Lord  Alford  in  the 
possession  of  the  estates,  by  holding 
those^oonditions  to  be  void  according 
to  the  non-fultilujent  of  which  he 
would  incur  tbeir  forfeiture.  A  con- 
stitutional decision  by  these  great 
lawyers  cannot  but  be  received  with 
respect;  and  yet  Lord  Cran  worth's 
argument  on  the  other  side  is  very 
convincing,  and  so  is  the  opinion  of 
the  judges.  The  present  Earl  Brown- 
low  may  certainly  be  considered  an 
extremely  lucky  man  in  overthrow- 
ing such  a  body  of  legal  opinions, 
and  through  the  voice  of  a  legal 
minority   gaining  such   enormous 
advantages. 

And  now  let  us  take  another  cause 
c/llfyre.  It  shall  have  a  stroke  of 
luck  in  it    One  day  a  man  waa 


lounging  about  in  the  grounds  of 
Ashton  Hall,  the  fine  old  Beat  of  the 
Smythes.  He  knew  the  place  well. 
A  near  relative  of  his  had  been 
housekeeper  there  for  years.  He 
had  made  it  his  business  to  collect 
all  the  information  he  could  respect- 
ing the  family.  The  estates  attached 
to  the  title  were  very  great,  produc- 
ing a  rent-roll  estimated  not  far 
from  thirty  thousand  a  year.  The 
lord  of  these  large  possessions,  in  a 
broken  and  uncertain  state,  was  ill 
at  the  Hall.  The  day  on  which  this 
man  was  prowling  about  the  grounds 
was  destined  to  be  the  baronet's  last 
day  on  earth.  The  following  morn- 
ing he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 
That  this  man  was  in  the  grounds 
that  day  there  is  no  doubt;  the  fact 
is  proved  and  is  uncontested.  A 
remarkable  sort  of  man,  quite 
middle-aged,  with  great  precision  of 
dress  and  manner,  sallow,  iron-grey, 
dressed  in  black;  one  who  described 
himself  as  a  schoolmaster  and  lec- 
turer, and  who  looked  the  character. 
This  was  stated— that  this  eventful 
evening  he  sought  and  obtuned  an 
interview  with  the  baronet;  that  he 
announced  himself  as  his  nephew, 
the  son  of  his  eldest  brother  t>y  a 
previous  marriage,  the  rightlul  heir 
of  the  title  and  estates  which  \'e  had 
so  long  improperly  enjoyed.  The  old 
man  was  thrown  into  such  a  dread- 
ful state  of  perturbation,  that  the 
visitor  added,  that  his  object  was  to 
establish  his  rights  for  his  family, 
and  not  to  disturb  him  in  possession. 
The  baronet  was  unable  to  resist 
the  pruofis  of  relationship,  and  ac- 
knowledged his  nephew,  giving  him 
a  fifty- pound  note,  and  promising  to 
make  an  arrangement.  The  shock, 
however,  was  too  much  for  him,  and 
he  died  next  morning. 

Great  doubt  was  thrown  upon 
the  statement  whether  this  man, 
who  called  himself  Sir  Richard  Hugh 
Smythe,  and  whom  his  enemies  called 
John  Provis,  ever  had  this  fatal  in- 
terview with  the  baronet.  However 
that  may  be,  at  his  death  the  estates 
passed  to  his  daughter  Florence  and 
her  issue.  The  claimant,  however, 
by  no  means  lost  sight  of  his  case. 
Ho  collected  a  great  deal  of  oral  tes- 
timony, not  forgetting  Bible,  pic- 
tores,  seals,  lings,  certificates  calou- 
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lated  to  sustain  his  cause.  He  was 
a  poor  man,  and  had  no  means  of 
pushing  his  claim.  At  last  lawyers 
were  found  who  looked  favourably 
on  his  case,  and  were  willing  to 
stake  their  money  on  it.  Some  men- 
tion was  made  of  a  bond  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds;  and  it  was  stated 
that  for  every  pound  advanced, 
there  was  an  annuity  to  be  paid. 
The  case  eventually  came  on  for 
trial  at  Gloucester,  before  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Coleridge  and  a  special  jury. 
Mr.  Bovill,  the  present  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  in  the  abisence  of  his  seniors^ 
Sir  F.  Kelly  and  Mr.  Keating,  con- 
ducted the  plaintiff's  case,  and  Sir 
Frederick  Thesiger  led  an  army  of 
five  counsel  for  the  defendant  The 
claim  was  that  he  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Hugh  Smythe,  who  married  Jane^ 
the  only  daughter  of  Count  Yanden- 
hergh,  by  Jane,  daughter  of  Major 
Goodkin  of  Court  Macsherry. 

Sir  Hugh  Smythe  gave  his  evi- 
dence with  the  utmost  coolness. 
While  his  own  counsel  was  examin- 
ing him  there  was  nothing  to  check 
the  easy  flow  of  autobiographic  nar- 
rative. He  recounted  his  earliest 
impressions:  how  while  under  the 
carpenter's  roof  of  the  name  of 
Provis,  he  was  treated  like  a  little 
lord  in  the  village;  how  ladies  of 
the  highest  rank  visited  him;  and 
how  the  Marchioness  of  Bath,  when 
he  was  only  thirteen,  gave  him  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  which  had  belonged 
to  his  mother,  and  various  docu- 
ments necessary  to  establish  his 
birth.  He  said  that  his  reputed 
father,  John  Provis,  of  Warminster, 
a  carpenter,  gave  him  a  Bible,  some 
jewellery  belonging  to  his  mother, 
his  father's  portrait,  and  a  brooch 
marked '  Jane  Goodkin.'  It  was  also 
stated  that  he  was  for  some  time  at 
Winchester  School.  He  gave  an  ac- 
count how  he  had  been  a  lecturer  on 
educational  subjects,  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  and  then  turned  lecturer 
on  oratory,  and  actually  lectured  be- 
fore the  Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  was  left 
untested.  When,  however,  the  wit- 
ness got  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Frede- 
rick Thesiger,  there  ensued  one  of 
the  most  memorable  and  searching 
cross-examinations  known  in  foren- 
sic history.    In  the  first  place,  the 


educational  lecturer  altogether  broke 
down  in  his  spelling.  Asked  to  spell 
'vicissitudes,'  he  spelt  it  'vissici- 
tudes ;'  and  when  there  was  a  laugh, 
he  said  he  could  give  authority  for 
such  spelling  in  the  dictionaries. 
Asked  to  spell 'scrutiny,'  he  spelt  it 
'screwteny,'  and  insisted  to  the 
judge  that  many  persons  spelt  it 
in  that  way.  He  spelt  'whom,' 
'  whome,'  and  'set  aside,' '  sett  aaside.' 
In  his  spealnng  he  had  the  curious 
habit  of  thus  doubling  his  conso- 
nants; and  one  of  the  signatures 
impugned  as  forgery,  was  *Dobb- 
son,'  instead  of '  Dobson.'  This  false 
spelling  constantly  appeared  in  the 
documents,  and  so  impugned  their 
authenticity.  He  got  very  restless  as 
Sir  Frederick's  cross-examination  in- 
creased in  severity.  He  declared  he 
would  say  nothing  except  in  answer 
to  a  question.  He  used  some  insult- 
ing expression  to  counsel.  At  one 
time  he  sat  down  terrified  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  process  of  cross- 
examination.  An  anonymous  letter 
was  sent  to  the  judge,  which  he 
produced  in  court,  urging  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  unfurly  pressed. 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
cross-examination  was  suspended 
till  the  following  morning. 

The  next  morning  a  telegraphic 
despatch  reached  Sir  Frederick  The- 
siger from  town.  This  was  a  signal 
instance  of  the  advantages  of  pub- 
licity in  trials  and  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  electric  telegraph. 
It  was  said  that  the  electric  wires 
hanged  John  Tawell,  and  they  were 
almost  equally  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
the  pseudo  baronet.  A  jeweller  in 
Oxford  Street  sent  word  that  he 
could  give  some  important  informa- 
tion. Messages  were  interchanged, 
and  Sir  Frederick  was  requested  to 
ask  him  whether  he  had  not  directed 
the  name  of  Goodkin  to  be  engraved 
on  the  brooch.  He  now  completely 
broke  down  under  examination.  He 
turned  very  pale,  and  asked  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  court  to  recruit 
himsel£  Had  he  done  this  he  might 
have  escaped,  and  have  avoided  his 
coming  doom.  At  last,  Sir  Frederick 
put  the  terrible  question  whether  he 
had  not  been  in  gaol  for  horse-steal- 
ing during  some  period  of  eight^icn 
months,  of  which  he  had  given  a 
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Tory  dififerent  accoant?  Then  Sir 
IVederick,  taking  np  the  telegraphic 
message,  amid  breathless  silence, 
asked  him  whether  he  had  not  di- 
rected the  name  of  Goodkin  to  be 
engraved  on  the  brooch,  by  a  jewel- 
ler in  Oxford  Street,  a  short  time 
before  ?  The  witness  acknowledged 
that  he  had.  There  was  the  ntmost 
sensation  at  this  avowal.  Of  conrse 
there  was  an  end  of  the  case.  There 
were  many  more  witnesses— abont  a 
hnndred  and  thirty,  including  both 
sides—to  be  examined,  but  this 
ntter  failure  of  the  principal  witness 
settled  the  case.  The  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  threw  up  their  briefs.  The 
unhappy  man  was  immediately 
ordered  into  custody  by  the  judge 
for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  and 
was  received  by  a  javelin  man  in  a 
neighbouring  apartment.  It  was 
stated  that  there  were  about  eighty 
witnesses  in  attendance  to  disprove 
every  alleged  fact  in  his  case ;  and 
the  Smythe  family  spent  some  six 
thousand  pounds  in  overthrowing 
this  monstrous  claim. 

He  was  afterwards  tried  at 
Gloucester  for  forgery,  and  sen- 
tenced to  twenty  years'  transporta- 
tion. So  heavy  were  the  stakes 
for  which  he  had  played — title  and 
fortune  on  the  one  hand  and  trans- 
portation on  the  other.  The  whole 
liistory  of  this  wonderful  fabric  of 
deception  came  out  on  the  criminal 
trial.  The  one  strange  fact  was 
that  he  certainly  had  received  some 
education  at  Winchester  College. 
Otherwise  there  never  was  a  clearer 
case  of  imposture,  without  even  the 
slenderest  basis  for  the  huge  super- 
structure of  deceit.  His  own  sister 
identified  him  as  the  plain  work- 
man's son.  There  never  had 
been  the  least  doubt  about  his  name, 
though  he  had  turned  lecturer  and 
assumed  another.  His  cai*eer  was 
traced  step  by  step.  It  was  shown 
that  he  was  a  man  of  bad  character, 
with  a  large  intermixture  of  the 
fool,  and  at  one  time  had  been 
under  sentence  of  death  for  horse- 
stealing. 

The  Shirley  family,  in  the'^posses- 
sion  of  the  earldom  of  Perrers,  and 
vast  estates  in  Leicestershire  and 
Staffordshire,  have  made  conisider- 


able  contributionB  to  juridical  litera- 
ture. The  trial  of  Lawrence  Shirley, 
the  fourth  earl,  for  the  murder  of 
his  steward,  Johnson,  is  one  of  the 
ugliest  cases  in  the  ugly  literature 
of  murder.  My  own  impression  is 
that  Lord  Ferrers  was  mad;  but 
though  the  plea  of  insanity  is  often 
so  successful,  yet  if  a  nobleman  com- 
mits a  murder,  he  is  a  very  unlikely 
kind  of  criminal  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  it  He  appears,  like  so  many 
other  criminals,  to  have  worked 
himself  habitually  into  fits  of  pas- 
sion, in  which  he  hardly  was  sane. 
Passion,  oftener  than  anything  else, 
causes  murder,  and  in  many  more 
cases  it  causes  death  throng^  some 
sudden  access  of  disease.  In  this 
case  Lord  Ferrers  declared  that 
he  bore  poor  Johnson  no  malice, 
and  did  not  know  what  he  waa 
doing.  He  left  large  legacies, 
never  paid,  to  the  children  of  his 
victim,  and  also  made  compen- 
sation to  other  persons  whom  he 
had  injured  in  fits  of  passion. 
The  king  refused  to  commute  his 
sentence,  but  he  had  the  poor  satis- 
faction of  going  to  Tyburn  in  his 
own  landau,  and  being  hung  by  a 
silken  rope.  His  widow  became 
Duchees  of  Argyle.  He  was  tiie 
great-great  uncle  of  the  present 
lord,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  a 
gibbet  has  been  erected  in  Chartley 
Wood  for  the  purpose  of  hanging 
him  in  eflSgy. 

A  much  more  pleasing  remini- 
scence of  the  family  of  Ferrers  is 
preserved  in  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter's 
'  Walks  roimd  Loughborough,'  and 
by  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  of  which  we 
give  a  resumS, 

'The  seventh  Earl  Ferrers  in- 
heyted  some  of  that  eccentricity  of 
his  family,  which  in  the  case  of  one 
of  his  line  had  led  to  such  sad 
results.  Disliking  the  splendid 
seat  of  Staunton  Harold,  probably 
from  the  painful  associations  con- 
nected with  it,  he  erected  mansions 
on  other  portions  of  his  large 
estates.  Bakedale  Hall  was  one  of 
these,  Eatcliflf  Hall  was  another. 
He  had  quarrelled  with  his  only  son, 
the  amiable  and  accomplished  Lord 
Tamworth,and  the  latter  had  died 
without  any  reconciliation  having 
taken    place.      One    moming    a 
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woman  of  plebeian  appeannoe  came 
to  the  Hall,  aod  at  first  requested, 
and  then  being  refused,  denutrided 
an  audience  of  his  lordship.  She 
was  at  last  ushered  into  the  study, 
and  she  led  by  the  hand  a  little  girl 
of  three  years  old,  for  whose  sop- 
port,  as  the  grandchild  of  the  earl, 
she  supplioantly  pleaded  for  some 
assistance.  He  looked  down  on  the 
child,  and  relaxing  and  relenting, 
said,  •'Ay,  you  have  Tam worth's 
eyes."  This  likeness  to  Lord  Tarn- 
worth,  the  little  one's  innocent 
prattle,  and  perhaps  some  com- 
punctions feelings  for  his  late  cold- 
ness to  his  son,  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  Earl's  heart  He 
took  the  child  on  his  knee;  his 
stern  heart  was  softened,  and  from 
that  moment  he  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  adopting  her.  During  hia 
lifetime  she  never  left  him,  hut  be- 
came the  solace  of  his  declining  years. 
He  bestowed  great  pains  on  her 
education,  and  by  his  will  appointed 
Mr.  Charles  (Jodfrey  Mundy,  of 
Borton  Hall,  her  sole  guardian, 
with  an  allowance  of  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year  for  her  maintenance 
during  minority,  and  bequeathed 
her  the  beautiful  manors  of  Rake- 
dale,  Ratcliff,  &c.,  with  a  large 
amount  of  personal  property. 

'  Miss  Shirley,  as  she  was  always 
called,  was  removed  to  Burton  Hall ; 
for  she  had  been  entirely  separated 
from  her  mother,  who  had  married 
an  humble  innkeeper  of  Lyston, 
receiving  a  small  annuity,  on  con- 
dition that  Bhe  should  not  have  any 
intercourse  with  her  daughter. 

'  One  day  the  mother  was  brought 
in  by  one  of  the  domestics  as  a 
visitor;  the  young  ladies  pursued 
their  drawing,  none  of  them  beisg 
at  all  conscious  of  any  relationship 
between  themselves  and  the  rustic 
stranger.  A  picture  or  two  had 
been  described,  but  the  woman's 
eye  could  not  be  diverted ;  she  only 
saw  her  daughter,  and  in  her  over- 

gowering  emotion  threw  herself  on 
er  daughter's   neck.    The   scene 
need  not  be  described  further. 

'  There  was  a  stipulation  in  the 
will  of  the  late  Earl,  that  Miss 
Shirley  should  spend  three  months 
of  every  year  upon  the  (Continent 
During  a  sojourn  in  Italy  she  was 


introduced  to  the  young  Duke  do 
Sforza,  to  whom  she  was  afterwards 
united.  The  little  girl  whom  I 
first  introduced  to  the  reader  in  the 
character  of  an  humble  suppliant 
at  the  door  of  Raked4le,  is  now  the 
Duchess  de  Sforza,  wife  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  Europe^ 
and  owner  of  Bakedale  Hall  itself, 
and  the  fine  estates  that  surround 
it  The  Dnke  and  Duchess  reside 
on  the  Dnke*s  ancestral  home  in  Ro- 
msgna.    They  rarely  visit  England. 

'  Three  or  four  years  ago,  a  stranger 
and  his  wife  were  observed  sketching^ 
for  several  days  in  succession,  the 
remarkable  ancient  manor  house  of 
the  Shirleys,  called  Bakedale  Old 
Hall. 

'  Even  the  children  of  the  village 
learned  to  love  the  strangers  for 
their  gentle  manners,  and  still  more, 
perhaps,  for  the  presents  that  were 
bestowed  upon  them;  and  there 
was  a  universal  gloom  in  the 
village,  when  "the  artist  and  his 
wife  announced  that  they  would  not 
return  again.*'  The  morning  after 
their  departure  a  letter  was  re- 
ceived by  the  principal  farmer, 
"conveying  grateful  thanks  to  the 
inhahitants  for  their  kind  and 
hospitable  attentions,  and  enclosing 
a  cheqne  for  a  handsome  sum  for 
distribution  among  the  cottagers 
and  their  children."  The  letter  de- 
stroyed the  incognito.  The  artist 
and  his  wife  were  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  de  Sforza.  In  the  summer 
of  1 86 1,  an  antiquary  rambling  in 
North  Leicestershire,  was  induced 
to  visit  this  secluded  hamlet,  a  few 
miles  east  of  Melton  Mowbray.  He 
had  been  attracted  to  this  spot  by 
the  fame  of  the  old  Hall  as  a  remark- 
ably fine  specimen  of  Jacobean 
architecture.  He  wa^  descending 
the  hill  that  overhangs  the  village, 
when  groups  of  well  dressed  rustics 
met  his  eye.  The  word  welcome, 
too,  affixed  in  flowers  on^an  arch 
that  spanned  the  entrance  to  the 
Hall,  gave  sign  of  n^joicing.  "  What 
holiday  are  you  celebrating?"  said 
my  antiquarian  friend  to  the  civil 
rustic  who  opened  the  gata  "  It*8 
the  visit  of  the  Duchess,"  was  the 
reply ;  "  and  there  she  comes,"  said 
he,  pointing.to  a  carriage  descending 
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'A  lotid  shont  prooeeded  from 
the  nuticfl,  and  the  two  bells 
of  the  little  cfanpel  adjoining  the 
Hall  at  onoe  began  to  jingle  the  best 
peal  the  doal  could  produoe.  The 
carriage  entered  the  Hall  gates, 
and  a  lady  of  middle  age  was  handed 
oat  by  a  soldier-like  yoang  man 
who  accompanied  her.  With  bare 
heads  the  farmers  and  labourers 
made  their  best  bows  to  the  Duchess 
and  her  son.' 

The  last  judicial  appearance  made 
by  any  of  the  Shirley  family  was 
that  famous  Breach  of  Promise  of 
Marriage  case  brought  by  Miss 
Mary  Elizabeth  Smith  against 
WaBhingtoD,  Earl  Ferrers.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  mystery  about 
this  case;  and  although  the  plaiotifiTs 
case  entirely  broke  down,  and  the 
Solicitor*Qeneial  (Sir  Fitzioy  Kelly) 
elected  to  be  nonsuited,  yet  many 
&ots  were  left  unexplained.  The 
plaintiff  afterwards  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  her  friends,  would  make 
oonfdderdble  excuses  for  her  con- 
duct On  the  very  night  before 
the  trial  came  on  she  was  pressed 
by  the  Solicitor-Qeneral  and  her 
other  counsel  in  the  strongest  way, 
and  she  was  told,  that  if  she  had 
any  sort  of  reservation  or  deception 
on  her  mind  it  would  certainly  be 
detected,  and  she  would  at  onoe  lose 
her  cause;  and  she  was  told  that 
the  abandonment  of  proceedings 
would  be  in  finitely  less  painful  than 
the  consequent  degradation.  Still 
she  persevered,  and  her  friends 
supported  her  with  their  full 
credenoa  There  is  no  doubt  that 
she  and  Lord  Ferrers  bad  known 
each  other  when  boy  and  girl  in 
the  same  village.  After  they  had 
been  separated  for  years.  Lord 
Ferrers  received  an  anonymous 
letter,  advising  him  to  go  to  a  ball 
at  Tamworth :  '  There  will,  to  my 
knowledge,  be  a  young  lady  at  the 
ball  whom  I  wish  you  to  see  and 
dance  with.  She  is  very  beautiful, 
has  dark  hair  and  eyes —in  short, 
she  is  haughty  and  graceful  as  a 
Spaniard,  tall  and  majestic  as  a 
Circassian,  beautifiil  as  an  Italian; 


I  can  say  no  more.'  Four  letters  in 
this  strain  were  produced  in  court. 
Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  in  the  course 
of  one  of  his  most  adroit  and  suc- 
cessful cross-examinations,  showed 
through  the  young  lady's  mother 
that  these  letters  must  have  been 
written  by  her  daughter,  the  plain- 
tiff. On  this  point  it  was  that  her 
case  broke  down.  It  was  also  sug- 
gested by  Sir  Frederick  that  the 
love-letters,  purporting  to  be  Lord 
Ferrers',  but  which  by  no  possi- 
bility could  be  his,  were  forged  by 
the  plaintiff.  In  her  pamphlet  Miss 
Smith  acknowledged  that  these  four 
silly  romantic  letters  were  written  by 
her,  with  a  view  of  bringing  about 
a  renewal  of  old  acquaintance,  but 
she  altogether  denies  that  her  con- 
fession of  this  fact  involves  the  re- 
jection of  her  case.  It  is  a  fact 
worth  mentioning  that  her  leading 
counsel,  the  Solicitor-General,  was 
absent  almost  entirely  during  the 

SrogrcBS  of  the  cause.  Miss  Smith 
eclares  that  if  the  individual  whom 
she  repeatedly  met— and  there  was 
some  confirmatory  evidence  of  this 
statement — was  not  Lord  Ferrers, 
there  was  some  one  who  was  like 
him,  and  who  assumed  his  name.  It 
is  of  course  possible  that  some  per- 
sonation of  this  kind  might  have 
been  effected.  It  was  mane  clearer 
than  sunlight  that  Lord  P'errers  . 
had  run  the  chance  of  being  made 
the  victim  of  a  conspiracy.  Possibly 
she  may  have  been  made  the  dupe 
of  some  designing  person  acquainted 
with  the  previous  circumstances 
and  her  romantic  disp  isition.  Per- 
haps, also,  at  an  age  when  the  judg- 
ment is  unripe,  and  the  temperament 
least  governed,  she  may  have  been 
influenced  by  passion  and  ambition, 
and  that  abnormal  cunning  which 
under  such  circumstances  is  often 
developed  in  the  young.  Let  us 
hope  that  in  either  case  the  errors 
of  youth  were  atoned  for  by  a 
use^il  and  well-balanced  life.  At 
any  rate,  this  remarkable  trial 
forms  a  curious  chapter  iu  family 
history,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
cause  give  us  some  singular  illus- 
trations of  Luck. 
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THE  PEAKL  OF  THE  COURT. 

BEAUTT,  as  the  poets  mng. 
In  the  Tales  of  life  is  found, 
Hidden  sweetness,  yiolets  hid 
'Twixt  the  l^age  and  the  gronnd. 

Worthy  of  divinest  song, 

So  divinest  singeni  tell. 
Are  these  Chloes  of  the  plain,  | 

These  Dorindas  of  the  dell. 

Sunny  locks  about  them  float, 

Blue  as  summer  beam  their  eyes, 
Boses  freshen  in  their  cheeks. 

Aromatic  are  their  sighs. 

Happy  poets,  who  to  son^^^ 

Gui  tneir  hearts  melodious  break, 
For  the  beauty  that  they  find, 

And  the  beauty  that  they  make ! 

Not  by  unanointed  eyes 

Are  these  sylvan  Phrynes  seen ; 
Humble  birth  for  most  implies 

Homely  face  and  awkward  mien. 

^dden  blossoms  there  may  be, 

Gems  of  hedgerow  and  of  field ; 
But  the  gem  qf  the  parterre 

Only  the  parterre  can  yield. 

Bosy  is  the  Queen  of  May, 

While  the  rustics  round  her  sport; 
But  the  Tillage  Pearl  would  ill 

Match  the  Pearl  of  all  the  Court 

LoDk  upon  her  aueenly  brow, 

Note  the  wonder  of  her  face, 
Its  inimitable  lines, 

Its  incomparable  grace ! 

Eyes  of  the  Immortals  gaze  < 

From  those  lids  on  things  of  earth,  t 

With  a  sadness  of  the  soul,  I 
Half  the  heritage  of  birth. 

Perfect  beauty  such  as  this 

Centuries  alone  could  give ; 
All  the  charms  of  all  her  race 

In  herself  reflected  live. 

Latest  bloom  of  longest  line ; 

Rival  beauty  there  may  be. 
But  the  perfect  blossom  crowns 

Only  the  ancestral  tree. 
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BAWDONB  BAID. 

9  itavp  of  t^t  tnsxfn. 
By  *  Rut.' 


IN  TfiB  LOOflE  BOX. 


THE  ancient  oeUer  of  *  The  Jocelyn 
Atqui'  led  the  way  across  the  haid- 
frozen  stahle-yard  to  the  loose-box  in 
the  corner ;  the  two  men  from  the  Conrt 
followed. 

*Fyle  haye  gone  out.  Major,'  old 
Spavin  grunted  to  the  elder  of  the  nair  ; 
'  out  he  said  'twere  likely  you'd  be  aown 
to  see  the  maxe ;  and  so  he  left  the  key 
with  me.' 

*AI1  right!'  the  Major  nodded  be- 
tween two  little  blue  clouds  of  Caven- 
dish.  *Ye8;  Tve  brought  down  Mr. 
Jocelyn  to  look  at  her.  Let  Fyle  know 
I'm  here  when  he  comes  back,  will 
you  T  be  added  when  the  old  man  had 
unlocked  the  creaking  door. 

Mr.  Spavin  took  the  hint,  and  his 
departure.  The  Major  and  his  friend, 
Dick  Jocelyn,  passed  into  ^e  well- 
warmed  and  littered  loose-box. 

•There  she  is,  DickT  the'' mare's 
owner  remarked  when  the  biting  breath 
of  that  bitter  winter^s  day  had  been  shut 
out  once  more ;  '  there  she  is  t  Worth 
coming  here  to  look  at»  ain't  she?* 

Dick  Jocelyn,  usually  a  man  of  few 
words,  wagged  his  handsome  head 
offlrmatiyely.  The  mare  was  rubbing 
hers,  with  a  low  whining  of  delight 
against  the  Major's  shoulder. 

*  Ah !  Lucia,  nUa  hdla,'  Bawdon  Da- 
ringfaam  apostrophised  his  pet,  patting 
her  glossy  neck ; '  you'll  show  them  the 
way  to-night,  won't  yon  T 

Locia  dropped  her  ears,  and  whinnied 
again  for  answer.  The  Hussar  looked 
meaningly  in  his  companion's  face  as  he 
whistled  a  bar  of '  Young  Lochinvar.' 
Dick  Jocelyn  seemed  to  understand, 
and  responded  yrith  an  eloquent 
grin. 

Then,  fh)m  sheer  habit,  the  two  fell 
to  discussing  the  mare's  points  for  the 
next  five  minutes,  offering  sacrifice,  as 
it  were,  to  the  genius  k/ci.  For  both 
were  thinking  about  a  veiy  different 
matter  all  the  time.  At  last  they  made 
an  end  of  that ;  and  were  standing,  the 
one  leaning  against  the  manger,  &e 
other  against  the  wall,  meeting  each 
other's  eyes,  very  much  like  a  pair  of 
Augurs. 

'  Well  I*  Dick  Jocelyn  said,  breaking 
the  silence  with  rather  an  injured  air  at 
its  being  left  to  his  taoitnm  self  to 
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break  it;  'you'll  have  to  do  it,  you 
know  r 

'  I  think  so,'  Daringham  responded ; 
'  shortest  way,  and  best  way,  too.  She 
couldn't  stand  another  week  of  tlus 
hutor*8  persecution.  And  I  don't  see 
how  else  I'm  to  nut  a  stop  to  it,  unless 
I  have  a  row  witn  him :  which  would 
be  a  bore,  and  might  do  no  good  after 
aU.' 

'Make  it  all  the  worse  1'  Dick  af- 
firmed. '  Jeff  wouldn't  fight  yout  yon 
know ;  and  he'd  simply  take  it  out  of 
her,  the  cad  1' 

Daringham's  dark  fietce  grew  darker, 
and  his  teeth  closed  ominously  hard  on 
the  thick  grey  amber  between  them. 

*  I  know  that,'  he  said ;  *  I  know  that, 
Dick.  That's  what  has  made  me  quiet 
with  the  fellow  so  long.  But  that  was 
before  I  knew  she  hated  him,  and — you 
understand?' 

Jocelyn  nodded.  The  other  went 
on. 

•  Now  it's  different.  I've  a  right  now 
to  interfere,  if  he  annoys  her;  and  I 
mean  to,  once  for  all.  Only,  as  you 
say,  the  man  won't  fight ;  and  I  shall 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  revenge  him- 
self on  her.  Tliere's  only  one  way  to 
do  it,  and  that's  this.' 

Dick  signified  assent  in  his  favourite 
fiishion. 

*0f  course,'  I]&ringham  continued, 
'I'm  sorry  to  cause  any  annoyance  to 
Lady  Hope:  to  have  to  upset  her  plans, 
and  deprive  her  of  her  chosen  beau- 
fiU;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  I 
don't  see  what  else  we're  to  do,  your 
cousin  and  I.  Lady  Hope,  you  know, 
does  me  the  honour  to  hate  me  very 
cordially.  Natural  enough  she  should 
when  Mr.  Marsdcii  is  her  nlaudard  of 
perfection.  I  should  have,  as  far  as 
she  is  concerned,  no  cliunce  whatever 
of  winning  in  the  usual  way.  Now,  I 
happen  to  have  set  my  heart  on  winning 
thiii  time,  3Iarsden  or  no  Morsden ;  and 
I  simply  mean  to  adopt  my  lady's 
motto,  **  Every  one  for  nimself,"  and 
act  accordingly.' 

Bawdon  pointed  his  words  by  a  few 
more  bars  of  •  Young  L-Ksliinvar,'  while 
he  knocked  the  tobacco-ash  from  the 
brown  meerschaum  bowl. 

'  Fancy  I  see  the  **  puir  fulish  bride- 
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eroom's  '*  ezpzoBBiTe  counteimnoe  when 
he  disooven  yoa'ye  bolted  Y  the  grin- 
ning Dick  felt  constrained  to  saj.  *  It 
Yrae  a  simply  heayenly  idea  of  mine, 
thisl' 

He  chnokled  fondly  over  the  *  hea- 
venly idea,'  and  the  vision  he  had  con- 
jured np,  for  a  minnte  or  two.  Then, 
relapsing  into  his  wonted  impassability 
of  demeanour,  he  iaqnired—- 

•To-night,  eh y 

*  That  depends,'  the  other  answered, 
*on  Fyle's  report  Fve  sent  him  over 
to  the  Ashbridge  Station  to  know  if 
they  will  try  and  eet  the  Paris  Mail 
throngh  to-night.  The  line's  blo<^ed 
heavily  between  Ashbridge  and  Dover ; 
but  as  they've  been  at  work  for  the  last 
two  davB,  and  there  has  been  no  wind 
to-dav  to  make  a  ftesh  drift,  there  i$ 
just  the  chanoe  they  will  manage  it  If 
they  do,  we're  aU  right :  if  they  don't, 
paHie  remUef  that's  all  I' 

•You're  a  Jolly  cod  hand,  Don  I' 
Dick  mattered,  admiringly.  <  Said  any- 
thing to  ^  yet?' 

•Not  advisable,  tfll  I've  seen  Fyle. 
Ko  use  in  inmbling  her  before  her 
time,  poor  ehild  I  But  Fve  had  a  little 
conversation  with  Mademoiselle  Fem- 
chon,  who  quite  understands  what  she's 
got  to  do,  and  will  be  only  too  de- 
lighted to  do  it  The  notion  of  a  trip 
to  Paris  won  her  at  once.* 

•Good  girl  that,'  observed  Dick; 
'  hates  old  Jeff  like  poison,  too.* 

'Most  women  ffenerally  do  manage 
to  hate  Mr.  Manden,  somehow,'  Raw- 
don  responded.  *  like  most  men.  Well, 
Fancbon  is  all  rieht,  and  will  see  about 
the  baggas:e.  She'll  Join  us  at  Ash- 
bridge under  Fyle's  escort,  if  the  busi- 
ness is  to  be  done  to-night' 

*And  the  tray  we  arranged  holds 
goody 

•Barring  aooidents,  or  anything  un- 
foreseen m  Fyle's  report  presently— 
yes.  There's  some  one  riding  into  the 
yard  now.  He's  oome  ba&  I  dare 
say.' 

The  Migor  pushed  open  the  door  and 
looked  out 

*  I  thought  BO,  Dick,'  he  said.  •  Here 
he  is.' 

A  man  in  a  groom's  undress,  with 
'  soldier '  stamped  upon  him  unmistak« 
ably,  was  swinging  himself  off  his 
horse,  and  bawling  for  Mr.  Spavin. 

'  Here,  Fyle  1'  Bawdon  called,  as  the 
ancient  ostler  came  shivering  and 
shambling  out  of  the  warm  tap-room, 
and  took  the  Hussar's  bridle.  Mr.  FVle 
turned,  made  his  appearance  in  Lucia's 
loose-box  the  next  minute,  and,  subse- 
quently, his  soldier^like  report  The  line 
Irould  be  clear  enough  of  snow,  the  Aiah- 


bridge  statioumaster  had  told  him,  oy  an 
early  hour  the  next  morning  to  admit  of 
an  attempt  at  all  events,  beine  made  to 
get  the  long-delayed  Paris  Mau  through 
to  Dover,  supposing,  of  courte,  no  fre^ 
fall  took  place  and  no  ?rind  came  on  to 
occasion  a  fresh  drift  The  Mail  was 
expected,  in  such  case,  to  reach  Ash- 
bridge about  four  am.  :  and  Mr.  Fyle 
had  taken  upon  himself  to  secure  a 
oompaitment  for  his  master.  Below 
Ashbridge  the  rails  were  reported  ftee ; 
so  that  if  the  train  got  as  nur  as  that 
station  there  was  no  likelihood  of  its 
being  blocked  up  again  farther  on. 

On  this  Mr.  Fyle  had  certain  orders 
given  him ;  and  then  Bawdon  Darings- 
ham,  Major  of  *  Oars,'  and  his  friend. 
Dick  Jocelyn  the  Guardsman,  walked, 
talking  rather  earnestly  together, 
through  the  straggling  street  of  the 
little  Kentish  village,  where  the  last 
red  ravs  of  the  wintry  afternoon  son 
were  gleaming  on  frosted  window-panes^ 
and  so  through  the  lower  lodge-gatea 
and  the  long* avenue  of  snow-dnped 
elms  back  to  Dane  Court. 

Ex-private  John  Fyle  watched  them 
a  brief  while,  stroking  his  moustache  as 
he  had  seen  his  master  stroke  his. 

'  Ah  f  he  thought  aloud,  as  he  turned 
away ; '  thai  s  tbe  Major's  little  game,  is 
it?  And  a  very  pretty  littte  game  too  I* 


II. 
8eclb  1  Seuls. 

•Hilda I    You  love  him r 

•Oh!  Helen.' 

Miss  Jooelyn's  confession  in  two 
words,  made  with  such  a  piteous  little 
sigh,  such  a  tell-tale  hiding  of  a  blush- 
rose  fece  in  her  confessor^  lap  1  The 
said  confessor  looked  ^rave,  but  stroked 
.  the  penitent's  fiur  hair  fondly  and  for- 
givingly enough,  notwithstanding. 

Then  there  was  silence  for  a  space  in 
that  little  chamber  where  the  cousins 
sat  that  wintry  gloaming  over  the  log^ 
fire.  Cousin  Helen's  room,  they  callra 
it  at  Dane  Court  It  looked  over  the 
lawn  upon  the  park,  and  the  great  elms 
of  the  Long  Avenue ;  up  which  Dick 
Jocelyn  and  his  friend  were  walking 
just  then,  after  their  visit  te  Luoia'B 
loose-box. 

It  was  of  one  of  those  two  out  there 
in  the  snow  that  Helen  Cuew  and 
Hilda  Jocelyn  had  been  talking  for  the 
last  half  hour.  Till  their  talk  had 
ended  in  that  last  question  and  answer 
we  have  overheard.  It  began  again,  of 
oonrse,  in  a  minute  or  two.  Naturally 
it  couldn't  be  let  to  die  there. 

*  My  poor  darling  T  Helen  said,  bond- 
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ing  over  the  golden  head  nestling  in 
the  folds  of  her  diets.    *  Since  when  f 

'Always,  I  think.  Always,  since 
that  first  night  I  saw  him.  Oh  I  KelU 
I  couldn't  help  it  Y  As  thoogh  the 
child  anticipated  lebuke,  and  were 
trying  to  deprecate  it. 

But  the  other  hadn't^  apparently,  the 
heart  to  be  hard  with  tiie  criminal. 
Nay,  she  bent  over  her  pet  closer,  and 
pnt  her  hands  under  the  criminal's 
cheek  and  chin,  and  lifted  up  the 
flushed,  tear«tained  little  &ce,  and 
kissed  it  That  kiss  was  absolution  in 
Ml.  Hilda  felt  that;  so  the  tears  feU 
IMer.  Helen  let  them  hare  their  way 
a  while  before  she  said^ 

'  That  was  six  months  a&;o,  Mignonne. 
I  remember;  at  that  baU  at  Princes 
Gate.  Dick  brought  him  there.  Just 
after  you  had  let  them  tie  you  to  the 
other  it  must  have  been.  Oh  1  Hilda, 
why  did  you  ever  let  them?* 

As  if  Mignonne  had  ever  had  a 
chance  against  mammal  That  match 
between  her  daughter  and  Jeffory  Mars* 
den,  the  City  banker,  had  been  a  pet 
project  of  Lady  Hope's  always ;  it  was 
so  likely  any  objec^on  on  Uie  child's 
part  to  the  arrangement  would  have 
carried  weight!  My  lady's  word,  as 
she  proclaimed  to  tdl  the  world,  was 
law;  Hilda  had  never  in  all  her  life 
dared  dream  of  disobedience.  As  she 
told  her  confessor  now. 

•What  could  I  do?'  she  pleaded. 
'  Mamma  said  I  was  to  take  hun ;  and 
he  asked  me— oh  1  Nell,  his  cold  hard 
voice  made  me  shiver  1— and  I  did  as  I 
was  told.  And  then  ^  came— Bawdon. 
And  then  I  knew  what  I  had  done. 
We  went  away  to  Homburg,  mamma 
and  I ;  and  I  tried  not  to  think  about 
him.  It  was  no  use,  Nell.  He  came  to 
Homburg,  too^  with  Dick.  Mamma  was 
tonibly  angry  with  me  because  he  did. 
And  I  deserved  it,  for  I  was  so  happy  I 
He  never  said  a  word  to  me  anybody 
mightu't  have  heard ;  but  I  thought— 
but  I  knew  he  cared  for  me  befoie  we 
went  away.  I  don't  know  whether  Mr. 
Marsden  fiGmcied  anything ;  but  in  his 
icy  way  I  know  he  hated  him.  Mamma 
mid  cruel  thinzs  to  me  about  him.  I 
didn't  mind;  I  was  so  happy— happy 
in  such  a  strange  painful  way,  dear  I-— 
to  think  he  cared  for  me,  my  brave, 
strong  Rawdon  1  Then  we  came  home. 
Oh  INell.  I  thought  I  should  havedied 
that  xught  I  said  good-bye  to  him ;  the 
last  night  I  ehottld  wet  see  him,  per- 
haM  1  We  came  home.  I  thll^  if  I 
hadn't  got  ill*  and  you  hadn't  oome 
down  hate  to  nurse  me  and  fight  for 
me,  mamma  would  have  had  me  mar* 
ried  to  Mrl  Marsden  In  the  antnnm.  As 


it  was,  I  got  a  lespito  till  now.  And 
now  I  can't  do  it !  I  won't  do  it !'  poor 
Hilda  sobbed  out. 

The  elder  girl's  soft  voice  and  loving 
hands  soothed  her  tenderly. 

'  I  beg^n  to  think  you  mustn't,  Mig- 
nonne,' Helen  said.  *And  if  you 
mustn't,  you  shan't  I  But  let  me  hear 
the  end  of  it  How  came  Major  Daring- 
ham  down  here  this  Giiristmas  ? 

Mignonne  smiled  through  her  tears. 

'Dick  biought  him  again,'  she  an- 
swered. *Dear  old  Dick  I  He's  been 
so  good  to  me,  in  his  quiet,  cool  fashion, 
all  through.  I  think  he  and  Bawdon 
are  bosom-friends,  you  know,  like  you 
and  me ;  they've  no  secrets  frcmi  each 
other;  and—' 

'  I  see  f  Helen  nodded.  '  And,  more- 
over, Dick  detests  the  Orcesus.  Yes ;  I 
quite  undentand.' 

•And  you  know,'  Hilda  went  on, 
'  Mamma  never  quarrels  with  him,  some- 
how ;  and  Dane  Oourt  really  belongs  to 
him;  so  when  she  found  Bawdon  in 
the  drawing-room  one  day,  just  before 
you  came  back,  dressed  for  dinner,  and 
Dick  told  her  he'd  brought  him  down 
for  the  shooting,  why,  she  had  to  accept 
the  situation.  Only  she  wrote  off  to 
Mr.  Marsden,  I  think,  to  come  down 
too,  a  fortnight  sooner  than  had  been 
arranged.    And  before  he  came — — ' 

Mignonne  made  pause  here.  The  fiiir 
little  face  paled  and  flushed ;  the  golden 
head  began  to  droop  again  It  was  clear 
enoueh  to  Miss  Oarew  what  had  hap- 
pened before  Jeff  Marsden  came. 

*He  BpokB  to  you?  You  let  him, 
Mignonne  ? 

*  Let  him !  Do  you  think  I  could 
stop  him,  Helen  ?  I  hadn't  tlie  power 
— ^nor  the  will,  perhaps.  Yes,  he  did 
speak  to  me  ;  he  did  tell  me  he  loved 
me  I    And  I  listened  to  him.' 

She  lilted  her  head  up,  with  a  sud- 
den, proud  little  gesture,  and  looked 
her  questioner  fairly  in  the  eyes. 

'I  listened  to  him,'  she  went  on; 
'  listened  to  every  word  that  made  me 
thrill,  and  shiver,  and  grow  faint — to 
every  low  passionate  word  he  spoke,  as 
you  would  never  think  his  voice  could 
speak.  Ho  loved  me,  my  own!  His 
own  lips  were  telling  me  so ;  how  could 
I  not  listen  ?  I  was  his,  he  said ;  no 
other  man's.  His  own— was  it  not  so? 
Ah  I  he  had  no  need  to  ask.  I  uxu 
hii  I    I  am  his ;  not  this  other  man's.' 

Fassion  transformed  the  child's  fiice 
00  that  there  was  upon  it  something  of 
my  ladt'e  *  determined '  look  while  she 
spoke  those  last  words. 

*  You  nerver  oan  be  the  other  man's 
now,  Mignonne,'  Helen  said,  presently, 
when  the  Majctf's  wooing  had  been  cir* 
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Bomethine  about '  lAdy  H^pe/  and '  to- 
morrow,'before  the  others  were  in  the 
room.  To-morrow  I  He  remembered 
afk'rwards  tlie  smile  that  crossed  the 
girl's  pale  face  when  he  talked  of  that. 
*  Wiiat's  been  the  matter,  Mignonne  T 
Helen  wliisp^^d  as  she  came  np  to 
Hilda  by  the  fire,  and  Maraden  stalked 
away  stridently  in  his  vaxniflhed  boots. 

•  Have  you  told  him  ?' 

Hilda  shook  her  head. 
'  He  has  been  telling  me  that  I  wasn't 
to  go  to-night,  that's  all/  alie  answered. 

*  Ordered  me  not  to  go.    And,  as  he 
said,  for  tbe  last  time  1' 

'  Now  then  1'  Dick  Jocelyn  broke  in ; 
'come  and  be  wrapped  up,  you  two. 
Lady  Jocelyn's  carnage  stops  the  way. 
Perhaps  you'll  give  my  lady  your  arm, 
Marsden.  Don  and  I  will  see  after  the 
girls/ 

'  Beally,  Kichaid,'  began  that  «fiided 
beauty  of  the  baths,'  Lady  Hope,  '  I 
think  tliey'd  better  let  the  oairiage 
come  back  for  them !' 

« Wait  till  it  gets  there,  flnt,  ck^ 
ta/nte !  You  don  t  know  what  the  roads 
are  like  to-night.  Better  let  us  oome 
back  for  you.  But  don't  keep  the 
horses  standing,  if  you  mean  to  go,  I 
advise  you.  Now,  Marsden.  look  alive, 
will  you?*  the  irreverent  youth  wont 
on.  '  Ah  1  here's  Don,  in  his  Canadian 
get  up.' 

Biiwdon  came  in  with  a  fur  pelisse 
over  his  ball  dress,  and  another  over 
his  arm. 

*  I  think  this  won't  crush  you  very 
much,  Miss  Jocelyn,'  he  said,  in  his 
tmnquil  way,  going  straight  up  to 
Hilda ;  *  it's  very  warm,  and  very  light. 
Let  me  put  it  on  for  you.'  He  wrapped 
the  glossy  seal  skins  about  her  tenderly, 
under  Marsden's  hostile  eyes  and  my 
lady's. 

The  Lombard  Street  plutocrat  cared 
as  much,  I  verily  believe,  for  tbe  girl 
as  he  could  care  for  anything  but  him- 
Belf ;  though  to  *  form '  her  for  his  wife 
he  had,  in  his  eternal  self-assertion, 
tyrannized  over  her  till  she  simply  hated 
him ;  and,  seeing  another  perform  what 
should  have  been  his  duty — watching 
her  fiioe  when  slie  met  Rawdon's  look — 
a  feeling  of  simple  dislike  he  had  always 
been  oonbcious  of  for  the  Sabreur  grew 
sharply  into  a  stronger,  and  to  him  a 
very  stninge  one— jealousy.  Yes; 
JettVey  Marsden  hated  the  man 
jealously  now.  Was  it  he  who  had 
undei  mined  his  autiiorily  over  his 
future  wife?      Did  he  actually  dare 

to ' 

He  tries  to  stifle  that  half-formed 
thought  his  overweening  pride  revolted 
at  so  angrily. 


'  But  there  shaU  be  no  more  of  thia  f 
be  said  to  himself  as  he  led  Lady  Hope 
out  to  the  carriage.  The  Pierrepoint 
women  and  the  other  four  followed. 

Dick  was  right  about  the  night ;  it 
wu  splendid.  Clear,  calm,  moonlit ; 
with  the  thermometer  down  a  dozen 
degrees  below  zero.  A  simrkling  snow 
mantle  covered  the  deer-park  and  the 
hills  beyond ;  feather  flakes  of  snow 
draped  every  tree.  Just  the  nigbt  for 
a  sleigh  drive,  aa  Dick  remarked. 

The  two  sleighfl  were  waiting  juat 
behind  my  lady's  fiunily  ark  of  a  car- 
riage. Lucia's  silver  collar-bells  rang 
out  musically  as  tbe  maie  tossed  hex 
head  and  snorted,  hearing  her  master's 
Toioe. 

*  Keep  dose  to  oa,  Bichard,*  my  lady 
said,  as  she  settled  herself  in  her  comer  ; 
*  and  take  care  of  Hilda,  mind  1'  The 
family  ark  moved  on  a  little  and  then 
waited  till  the  others  were  ready. 

Dick  Jocelyn  lifted  hia  diarge  in  his 
strong  arms  and  carried  her  down  tbe 
steps  to  her  place  in  bis  own  aleigh,  and 
rolled  the  great  buffiJo-robe  round  her. 
Miss  Carew  followed,  on  the  foot-cloth, 
under  Don's  esoorl 

*  All  right?'  Diok  inquiied,  taking 
his  reins. 

*  All  right !'  came  from  the  rear. 

'  Go  on,  Johnson  I'  And  the  expedi- 
tion started. 

The  great  ark  lumbered  along,  with 
a  tortoise-like  deliberation;  the  two 
sleighs  slid  smoothly  after.  Down  the 
Long  Avenue,  through  the  Lodge  gates, 
out  into  the  iron-bound  road,  with  a  wall 
of  snow  a  doaen  feet  high  on  either  side, 
stretching  and  winding  away  yonder 
like  a  narrow  white  riband. 

In  the  ark,  the  Pierrepoint  women 
did  all  the  talking ;  my  lady  was  sulky 
with  cold,  and  Marsdeoi  sulky  with 
wrath. 

*  Well,  Mignonne  1'  Dick  said  pre- 
sently to  his  silent  companion ;  *  it's  all 
settled,  ain't  it  V 

*  Oh !  Dick,'  she  whispered  out  of 
her  furs,  *  how  can  I  ?' 

*  You  toUU  though  I'  was  the  wise 
youth's  mental  reply. 

*  And  so,  my  dear  Miss  Carew,'  was 
how  Don  finished  a  long  answer  to 
certain  objections— urged,  half  of  them, 
it  must  be  confessed,  merely  pro  forma — 
which  Hflen  had  raised.  ^And  so,  I 
really  don't  see  what  else  we  are  to  do. 
Do  J  on  now?  Hilda's  no  chance  with 
my  ludy  if  she  stays  here;  nor  have  I. 
They'll  marry  her  to  this — this  man, 
Marsden.  Think  what  that  would  be 
for  both  of  us  1  My  plan  saves  us  both. 
Everything's  arranged.  If  slie  says 
yes,  you  won't  say  no  ?* 
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I  don't  think  MisB  Qurew  did. 
In  dne  time  the  Dane  Court  expedi* 
tion  arriyed  at  Boodle  Far](. 


IV. 

'  MUMBIB  VTSVrWKS.* 

Three  a.k.  The  Boodles'  ball  hef^ 
to  manifest  symptomfl  of  dissolution. 
Paterfiuuilias,  with  a  ten  or  fifteen-mile 
drive  before  him  through  oroes-counti^ 
roads  where  the  snow  was  up  to  his 
horses'  withers  in  places,  bogan  to  growl 
and  look  at  his  watoh;  Mater&milias; 
supped  and  sleepy,  began  to  cluck  im- 
patiently to  gather  her  brood  round  her 
out  of  the  fneUie,  The  olrcle  was  get- 
ting freer,  and  the  pace  too.  The  band 
of  the  '  County  Crushers.*  rather  wild 
and  uncertain  in  its  fompo,  had  just 
commenced  attacking  the  last  Yuse, 
number  nineteen. 

Bawdon  and  Dick  Jooelm  were 
standing  together  near  the  doorway. 
Karsden  had  that  moment  stalked  out 
between  them.  They  could  hear  him 
asking  about  Lady  Hope's  caniage  in 
the  hul ;  my  lady  was  goinff. 

'Ain't  much  time  to  lose,  Bon,' 
Dick  said  in  the  others  ear ; '  my  lady  *& 
carry  her  off  directly.  Better  go  and 
get  your  valse,  hadn't  you?  8he^  look- 
ing for  you,  you  know.' 

Hilda  was  looking  for  him,  as,  pale 
with  some  unusual  excitement,  she  stood 
beside  my  lady,  with  her  trembling  little 
hand  clinging  seoretly  to  Helen's.  The 
three  were  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  where  Manden  nad  left  them  to 
order  up  the  ark;  and  couldn't  see 
Dun  in  toe  doorway. 

'Time  enough,'  the  latter  replied, 
coolly,  to  Pick%  suggestion ;  '  Fm  wait- 
ing for -ah  I  here  it  is— a  despatch 
from  Fyle,' 

A  servant  ^ve  him  an  enyelope, 
sealed^  and  with  his  name  scrawled 
upon  it  in  pencil 

*  Bo^s  just  brought  this  for  yon  from 
Ashbndge,  sir.'  George  explained: 
*  You  were  to  haye  it  immediate^  he 
said.' 

•AU  right.' 

Don  tore  open  the  missiye,  p^lanoed  at 
the  single  line  in  Fyle's  writmg  it  con- 
tained, and  passed  it  to  Dick. 

'  Baggage  and  us  in  here,'  wrote  Mr. 
Fyle;  'line  clear,~Kail  expected  at 
four.' 

'  Admirable  r  Dick  ejaculated,  grin- 
ning. ***Us"  means  Fauchon  and 
himself,  I  suppose.  But  you  must  look 
sharp,  old  man.    It's  three  now.' 

*  I  know.  But  Lucia  will  do  the  five 
miles  in  less  than  twenty  minutes ;  and  I 


don't  want  to' haye  to  wait  at  Ashbridge, 
you  understand.  Now,  look  here — you 
have  the  sleij^h  all  reieidy  at  the  half- 
hour.  At  flve-atid-twenty  past,  just  ahow 
yourself  here  in  this  doorway.  I  sliall 
be  waltzinsr  with  her,  and  looking  out 
for  you.  When  I  see  yon  FU  stop,  and 
get  her  out  of  the  room  in  the  general 
sorimmage  without  being  noticed.  Then 
on  with  those  sealskin  swaddling- 
clothes;  into  the  sleigh;  and-V^"*^^ 
eoeh&r!  We  ought  to  be  half-way  to 
Calais  before  any  one  but  you  and  Miss 
Carew's  the  wiser.    Understand?' 

'All  right r  Dick  nodded.  'But,  I 
say,  Don,  she  won't  hang  back  at  the 
last  moment,  eh  ?  If  s  now  or  neyer  for 
you,  you  know.  Ton  won't  get  a 
chance  like  this  again.  And  women 
are  queer  cattle.' 

'I  don't  think  she  will,'  Bawdon 
said,  looking  up  the  room  towards  her. 
'She  might  under  other  circumstances^ 
perhaps;  but  not  now.  Marsden  has 
managed  matters  too  well  for  that.  The 
pompous  bully  would  driye  a  woman  to 
anything.  He  was  hectoring  her  about 
coming  here  to-night  before  we  started, 
just  as  if  she  didn't  bate  him  already  1 
The  man's  been  playing  my  game  all 
through :  my  last  moye  will  checkmate 
him.  If  s  time  to  play  it  You'ye  ten 
minutes  to  see  to  tiie  sleigh ;  and  I  to 
dance  number  nineteen.  Go  along,  old 
boyl' 

'"Now  tread  me  a  measure,  anoth 
young  Lochinyar," '  hummed  Dick,  as 
ne  turned  to  go.    'Wonder  whether 

he's  oyer  heard  of  that  song,  old ? 

Ah  I  beg  your  pardon,  Marsden,'  he 
ejaculated  with  unwonted  dyility,  as 
he  ran  against  the  Crossus,  returning 
from  his  hunt  for  Lady  Hope's  carriage. 
'Hope  I  didn't  hurt  you?  All  right, 
Donl* 

And  the  Guardsman  moyed  oif  to 
fulfil  his  part  in  the  pint,  chuckling  at 
interyals  oyer  old  JefTs  approaching 
diaoomflture.  Bawdon  went  strai^^t 
towards  Hilda.   Marsden  followed. 

'  Well,  dear,'  Helen  whispered  in  her 
cousin's  ear  rather  anxiously, '  will  you?* 

A  pressure  of  the  hand  she  clung  to 
was  all  the  othei's  answer.  Then  Helen 
felt  her  start  nenroualy,  and  saw  her 
turn  pale,  and  then  flush  feyerishly. 
She  had  caught  sight  of  Don  making 
his  way  round  the  outside  of  the  circle 
to  where  they  three  were  still  standing. 
Miss  Carew's  own  pulse  quickened 
sharply.  The  decisiye  moment  was  all 
but  coma 

'Where  can  Mr.  Marsden  be?' 
snapped.  Lady  Hope,  querulously. 
'  What  a  time  he  is,  sedng  about  the 
carriage  I    Ah  t  there  he  is,  at  last.' 
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'Ihoro  ho  was,  close  behind  Rawdon; 
whom  Liidy  Hope  overlooked  till  she 
lionH  him  Bpeoking  to  Hilda. 

•  Number  nineteen/  Don  was  saying ; 
•  our  valne.  you  know,  Miss  Jocelyn.' 

Poor  child  I  How  much  those  quiet, 
oommonplaoe  words  meant  to  her  1  The 
crisb  had  arrived.  If  she  took  hia  arm 
now  she  gave  consent  to  that  plan  for 
saving  her  he  had  proposed.  If  she  re- 
fused It— what  wttB  left  to  her  ? 

•  You  had  better  let  me  take  you  to 
the  cloak-room,  I  think,'  lasped  Mars- 
den's  saw  of  a  voice,  wonderfolly 
dpropoBf  'the  carriage  will  be  ready 
dhectly,  I  believe,'  it  added,  as  the 
speaker  turned  to  my  lady. 

*  Then  we  had  better  go,'  Lady  Hope 
assented.    '  Will  you  take  Hilda  ? 

This  was  pointedly  at  Bawdon,  who 
showed  no  signs  of  giving  way.  Mars- 
den  advanced  a  little.  It  was  with  his 
moat  insufferable  air  of  proprietorship 
that  he  thought  fit  to  say— 

'  Excuse  me,  Major  Daringham.  Now, 
Hilda,  come  I'  And  he  put  his  arm  out 
stiffly  for  her  to  take. 

As  Don  had  said,  the  man  couldn't 
help  playing  his  opponent's  game.  That 
tele-d-tete  in  the  orawing-room  at  Dane 
Court  just  now,  even,  hadn't  taught  him 
hotter  than  to  take  this  tone  to  the  girl 
a  second  time  that  night.  He  fancied, 
perhaps,  that  with  my  lady  to  back  him, 
she  must  submit  to  him  tnis  time,  and 
give  him  a  pleasant  triumph  over  the 
man  he  hated.  So  his  tone  and  manner 
towards  her  were  simply  unbearable.  If 
she  ever  had  hesitated,  hesitation  was 
past  now.  If  he  ever  could  have  kept 
her,  he  had  lost  her  in  that  moment 
She  lifted  her  head;  her  eyes  met 
Don's;  and  Don  read  her  decision 
plainly  in  them. 

A  light  came  suddenly  into  his ;  but 
it  was  in  his  usual  impassible  ftishion 
that  he  struck  in,  sure  of  winning  now. 

'Afraid  I  can't  forego  my  engage- 
ment, and  lose  number  nineteen,  if 
Miss  Jocelyn  decides  for  me,'  he  said. 
'  I  don't  think  the  carriage  can  get  up 
for  ten  minutes  or  so,  you  know,  Lady 
Hope,'  he  added,  blandly ;  *  and  so * 

*  Excuse  me.'  Marsden  said,  with  his 
severest,  iciest  hauteur;  *but  Miss 
Jocelyn  really  cannot * 

Hilda  put  her  hand  on  fiawdon's  arm 
at  the '  cannot.* 

'  I  decide  for  number  nineteen,  at  all 
events,'  she  answered,  just  in  the  way 
Hhe  had  answered  him  before  the  Itall. 
The  child's  blue  eyes  looked  at  him 
again  in  tliat  defiant  way  that  had  so 
angered  him  then.  Marsden  bit  his 
lliin  lips,  and  looked  at  my  lady.  My 
lady  looked  fairly  astonished  for  once. 


*  Really,  Hilda *  she  was  begin- 
ning in  her  *  num'ahment  *  tone. 

Hilda  shook  her  head. 

'  I  have  promised,  mamma.  It  is  too 
Ute.' 

Then  a  auick  whisper  in  Helen's 
ear:  'Good-Dye,  darling  Nelll'  And 
before  the  others  could  speak  again 
Bawdon  had  carried  her  o£fl 

*  My  own  Hilda  now  ?  he  said  to  her 
when  his  arms  were  zound  her  in  that 
last  valse.  '  You  will  trust  yourself  to 
me,  darling  ?' 

*  Oh  I  Don,  take  me  away  !*  she  an- 
swered, passionately.  '  Take  me  away 
from  him.    Anywhere  with  you  1* 

He  made  no  reply,  in  words :  and  she 
had  no  more  to  tell  him  after  that. 

Bound  and  round  they  swept ;  past 
my  lady's  angry  eyes,  and  Marsden's 
scowling  fiioe,  again  and  again.  PCach 
time  they  went  by  the  door^-ay,  Bawdon- 
looked  for  Dick  Jocelyn's  signal  that 
all  was«ready  for  the  raid.  At  lost, 
Dick  appeared. 

'Now  for  it!'  muttered  Don.  He 
checked  his  partner,  and  brought  her 
up  close  to  where  Jocelyn  was  waiting. 
It  was  a  trying  moment ;  fortunately  it 
was  hut  a  moment.  AU  passed  so 
quickly  that  poor  trembhng  little 
Hilda  had  no  time  to  break  down. 

Bawdon  got  her  through  the  little 
crowd  near  the  door  vrithout  notice. 
Then  she  was  in  the  hall,  and  Dick  was 
wrapping  the  furs  about  her. 

'  Good-bye,  my  pet !'  he  said  to  her, 
rather  touched  at  the  sight  of  her 
white,  wistful  fieuse :  '  Good-bye,  Mig- 
nonne  1    Take  care  of  her,  Don  1' 

Then  she  was  going  down  the  steps 
into  the  icy  air,  holding  Don's  arm. 
Out  of  the  ruck  of  carriages,  the  sleigh 
and  Luda  were  waiting.  Then  Don, 
muffled  in  his  pelisse,  was  lifting  her 
into  her  seat ;  then  Lucia  (without  her 
silver  grro/otothis  time)  was  whirling  her 
swiftly  down  the  frozen  drive;  and 
Daringham  of '  Ours '  had  fiiirly  carried 
off  old  Marsden's  .^onc^t;.  Dick,  on  the 
steps,  turned  to  his  own  man,  who,  sus- 
pecting nothing,  was  watching  Baw- 
don's  raid,  mechanically. 

'  You'd  better  get  my  sleigh  up,  Tom,' 
he  remarked ;  'we  shall  all  be  starting 
directly.  Well  I  it's  done,'  he  solilo- 
quized, as  the  man  went  off  on  his 
errand ;  *  I'm  devilish  glad  of  it.  She'll 
be  now  happy  with  Don ;  and  old  Jefi* 
will  be ' 

'Bichard!*  my  lady's  voice  said 
.sharply  behind  him,  as  ho  crossed  the 
hall.   •  Where's  HUda?' 

There  stood  my  lady  and  Marsden ; 
Helen,  looking  about  ner  anxiously,  a 
little  in  the  rear. 
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'Miss  Jocelyn  paeaed  through  the 
ball  this  moment,'  Marsden  added. 
*  Yon  mnst  have  seen  her ;  and-~and-^ 
Major  Daringham.* 

The  last  words  seemed  to  choke  him. 

•  Yes/  Dick  nodded ;  *  I  saw  'em  aU 
riglit' 

*Where  are  they,  then?*  Lady  Hope 
snapped.  '  I  can't  find  Hilda  in  ttie 
cloak-room.  They  say  she's  not  been 
there.    Where  can  they  be  ?' 

Dick  faced  the  two,  stroking  his 
moustache  calmly,  but  with  an  odd 
twinkle  in  his  eyes. 


*  TOUNO  LOCBINYAB.' 

•Goner 

Tlie  same  word  from  all  three,  but  in 
very  different  keys. 

'  Beally '  began  Karsden  with  a 

portentous  severity  that  hugely  amused 
Dick.  The  plutocrat  didn't  understand. 
My  lady,  with  the  clairvoyance  of  a 
woman  of  the  world,  and  out  of  certain 
half-formed  suspidonB  of  her  own,  un- 
derstood everything  in  a  moment  She 
glanced  round  her  first  to  see  that  no 
one  was  within  hearing ;  then  she  said 
in  savage  ita4scato  to  her  nephew — 

*  111  never  forgive  you  for  this,  sir,  as 
long  as  I  live.' 

*  Dear  me,  ckere  tante  !  What  have  I 
done  T  returned  the  guileless  youth,  not 
c^uite  certain  whether,  as  he  expressed 
it,  *my  lady  was  fly  to  all  the  litde 
game  yet.' 

She  wasted  no  time  on  him.  Her 
hand  grasped  Marsden's  arm  with  an 
energy  that  startled  that  emotionless 
man.  Emotionless,  though,  no  longer; 
for  her  words  startled  him  even  more. 

'  Don't  you  see  ?  my  lady  was  whis- 
pering impatiently.  'She's  gone— with 
him.  They've  eloped  I  Now  listen  f — 
for  he  stared  at  her  as  though  she  had 
suddenly  gone  mad.  He  reeSlj  thought 
she  had.  What!  His  pronused  wife 
dare  so  fisur  forget  what  was  due  to  him 
as  to  elope ! 

'  Listen  I'  Lady  Hope  repeated, 
actually  shaking  him  in  her  impatience. 
•  This  must  be  prevented.  They  must 
bo  overtaken,  stopped  1  At  any  risk; 
at  once  I    You  must  do  it' 

'  I?*  JeSSery  Marsden  gasped. 

'  You.  Who  else  is  there  ?  Bichard 
18  in  the  plot  In  another  hour  it  may 
be  too  late.    Quick,  man !  ^uick  I' 

He  was  beginning,  electnfled  by  this 
languid  woman's  fierce,  unwonted 
energy,  to  understand  now.  He  had 
been  robbed ;  and  by  the  man  he  hated 
nioHt.      For  the  second  or  third  time 


that  night  the  snow-water  in  his  veins 
ran  almost  warm.  She  isaw  his  face 
change. 

•  Will  you  go  ?  To  save  her— to  de- 
feat him,  remember!  There  may  bo 
time  yet.' 

*  Yes !'  ho  muttered  between  his 
blanched,  lean  lips;  'you're  right 
There  may  be  time  yet ;  and  if  I  oveiv 
take  him !  I'll  go!  But  bow- 
where?' 

She  had  thought  of  everything,  this 
clever  Lady  Hope,  omniscient  almost  in 
her  self-interest 

'  The  other  sledge  1'  she  answered ; 
'ifs  ready  down  there,  by  this  time. 
Didn't  you  hear  bun  order  it  ?  Follow 
the  track.  They  have  gone  to  Ash- 
bridge,  I  am  nearly  sure.  There  is  no 
tndn  yet ;  you  imM<  prevent  this  I  But 
don't  waste  time  t  You  have  your  coat 
and  hat  I    Quick  I' 

'  Never  fear  I'  he  returned  ;  and  the 
blanolied  lips  were  actually  guilty  of  an 
oath;  TUdoitr 

He  finng  his  coat  about  him  and 
hurried  through  the  inner  glass  door^ 
out  on  to  the  steps. 

Dick,  explaimng  matters  to  Helen 
soUo  voce,  had  kept  an  eye  on  him  all 
the  time. 

'  Let  me  see  about  the  carriage.  Aunt 
Hopel'  he  observed.  'Poor  dear  old 
Jen  will  catch  his  death  of  cold  if  you 
trot  him  about  on  a  night  like  this.' 

He  moved  away  in  pursuit ;  though 
rather  wondering  what  Jeff  could  possi- 
bly  do,  you  know,  after  all. 

Lady  Hope  caught  him  fust  as  he  was 
pushing  open  the  doors  that  Marsden 
had  just  swung  back.  Through  them 
he  saw  the  latter  rush  down  the  steps, 
and  leap  (actually  leap!)  into  his 
(Jooelyn's)  sleigh,  in  readiness,  as  my 
lady  had  foreseen,  below;  saw  the  horso 
plunge  and  spring  forward  under  the 
whip ;  saw  his  man  get  knocked  back- 
wards and  loose  his  hold  on  the  reins, 
and  Jeffrey  Marsden  drive  furiously  off 
and  disappear. 

'  Oh !  by  Jove !  you  know *  Dick 

began.      . 

Lady  Hope  stopped  him. 

'  Silence,  sir  V  she  said ;  '  do  you 
want  all  the  world  to  know  this?  I 
sent  him  to  stop  them.    And  he  will.' 

'WiU  he?'  thought  Dick;  'he'll 
probably  break  his  own  neck  in  the  first 
five  minutes,  that's  all!'  Then  the 
thought  of  Jeffi^y  Marsden  driving  a 
sleigh  about  the  country  in  the  dead  of 
night  and  coming  to  fiightful  grief 
against  a  ^te-poet  or  in  a  side-drift, 
caused  Ensagn  and  Lieutenant  Bichard 
Jocelyn  to  laugh  aloud. 

'  Take  us  to  the  carriage,  sir  1*  hJH 
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relative  said  majesticaUy ;  'whatever 
happens,  we  had  better  not  stay  here.' 

They  were  all  back  again  at  Dane 
Court  when  they  heard  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

Swiftly  and  smoothly,  flinging  up  a 
little  shower  of  snow  spray  and  leaving 
a  straight  track  behind  it  that  did  croiiit 
to  Don's  steering;  faster  and  faster, 
as  Lucia  warmed  to  her  work,  between 
the  high  snow  walls  on  either  hand, 
the  sleigh  that  earned  La  Mignonne 
and  her  Loohinvar  whirled  along  the 
white  solitary  road  that  led  straight  to 
the  Ashbridge  station,  four  or  five  miles 
off. 

Muffled  in  her  furs,  and  with  the  great 
bu&lo-robe  over  all,  Hilda  lay  back, 
only  answering  her  lover's  attempts  to 
reassure  her  by  a  little  sob  now  and 
then.  The  excitement  of  the  last  hour 
or  two  had  been  a  little  too  muoh  for 
the  ohild. 

*  But  it*s  all  right  now,  darling  I' 
Bawdon  said  presently,  taMng  a  pull 
at  the  mare  as  he  topped  the  one  lonK 
hill  that  lay  between  Boodle  Park  and 
Ashbridge — *it*s  all  right,  now.  We 
shall  be  at  the  D'Arbleys  by  dinner- 
time, comfortably.  Fve  telegraphed  to 
her  to  meet  us  at  the  Kord  terminus. 
She's  about  the  only  relation  I've  got 
left ;  and,  as  she's  fond  of  me,  shell 
simply  worship  you,  you  know  I  We've 
managed  beautifully,  haven't  we?  Got 
away  and  no  one  that  matters  the 
wiser  I  Jove  1  though,  I  should  like  to 
see  the  City  man  is  face  to-morrow 
—or  rather  this  morning,  when  he  dift- 
covers Eh  ?  whafs  that  V 

He  checked  Lucia  a  moment  and 
turned  his  head  to  listen.  The  ringmg 
of  greloU  behind,  plain  enough.  Bound 
a  slight  bend  came  something  dark 
against  the  snowy  roadway  at  a  furious 
rate  after  them.    Another  sleigh. 

*Dick,  perhaps r  Don  muttered; 
<but  no,  he  wouldn't  come  after  us. 
Besides,  he  wouldn't  yaw  about  so 
frightfully  Ttiat  fellow  s  never  driven 
a  sleigh  before,  I  should  say  1' 

*0b,  DonT  HiUla  suggested,  ner- 
vously ;  *  suppose  it  should  be— ?* 

*  Marsden  ?  By  Jove,  it  is  1  My 
lady's  found  us  out  and  sent  him,  I  sup- 
pose, to  bring  us  back  dead  or  alive ! 
What  a  joke,  isn't  it?* 

Mignonne  didn't  seem  to  see  it  in  that 
light  at  all.  '  For  heaven's  sake,  Don, 
don't  let  iiim  overtake  us  I  I  couldn't 
bear  to  see  him  again,'  she  said. 

*  No  chance  of  his  overtaking  us, 
Mignonne  1'  Don  laughed.  *  Is  there, 
Lucia  P' 

The  mare  tossed  her  head,  and  sprang 
away  like  an  arrow,  as  the  reins  dropped 


on  her  back  agaio.  A  hoarse  ciy  came 
from  the  pursuing  sledge.  It  was  so 
dose  behind  them  now  that  they  could 
see  its  occupant  gesticulatinff  vehe- 
mently: could  hear  him  calling  to 
them  to  stop— Manden's  voice,  they 
both  said. 

'He'U  break  his  neok  direetly!' 
Bawdon  observed  with  a  grim  sort  of 
smile:  'and  we  must  leave  him  to  it, 
I'm  a&aidi'  He  looked  at  his  watch 
as  he  spoke.  'Yes;  we've  no  time  to 
waste.    AUomT 

The  mare  laid  heraelf  out  fiurly  now. 
The  speed  at  which  they  tore  along 
almost  took  Hilda's  breath  away.  They 
left  the  other  sleigh  as  if  it  had  been 
standing  stilL 

They  were  oh  tiie  high  ground  now. 
Straight  before  them,  yonder,  where  the 
lights  were  twinkling,  lay  the  Aah- 
bridge  station ;  right  fmd  left  the  snow- 
mantled  country  could  be  seen  for  miles. 
Bawdon's  eve  ran  along  a  thread-like 
dark  track  he  knew  where  to  look  for — 
the  line  of  rails  down  which  the  Paris 
mail  was  coming. 

'  She  ought  to  be  in  sigh^  if  they 
told  Fyle  ttie  truth f  he  muttered; 
'awkward  if  she's  been  blocked  any- 
where, now  we've  got  this  fellow  behind 
usl' 

Again  his  eye  ran  along  the  line  of 
the  embankment  It  stood  out  well 
against  the  white  background ;  nothing 
was  visible  on  it 

All  this  time  Lucia's  speed  never 
slackened :  they  were  dose  on  the  station 
now.    Where  was  the  Mail? 

He  caught  sight  of  something  at  last 
A  red  light :  a  gleam  of  other  lights, 
dull  tlurough  frosty  window  panes. 
Then  the  shriek  of  a  whistle  reached 
them.  It  vras  the  Dover  Mail  running 
into  Ashbridga  Other  eyes  beside 
Don's  had  caught  sight  of  it  Again 
that  crv  to  them  to  stop  came  from  the 
other  sleigh  behind.    Don  laughed. 

'  Bather  a  sell  for  him,  you  know ! 
He'll  come  up  just  in  time  to  see  us 
start  r  he  remarked. 

So  it  seemed,  for  they  were  passing 
through  the  gate  of  the  station  yard 
almost  as  he  spoke.  It  was  a  tall, 
heavy  gate,  usually  held  open  by  a 
catch,  but  on  this  occasion  by  a  man 
muffled  up  to  the  eyes— Mr.  Fyle. 

'All  right  sir!  that  individual  re- 
ported, as  Don  pulled  up  a  moment 
*  The  Frenchwoman  is  here  with  the 
yiBLggagQ  and  the  tickets;  Miiils  sig^ 
nailed.    You're  just  in  time,  sir.' 

Don  leaned  forward  and  said  a  brief 
word  in  the  man's  ear.  Mr.  Fyle 
grinned. 

•  I'll  take  care,  su-,'     he  returned. 
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The  sleigh  moved  on  up  the  little  in- 
cline to  Uie  station  entnmce.  Mr.  Fyle 
hnnied  the  next  moment  np  after  it. 
Ifadtrmoiselle  Fanchon  rushed  out  to 
meet  her  mistress.  The  Dover  Mail  ran 
alongside  the  platform. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  pursuing 
sleigh  leaohed  the  gate  of  the  yard. 
The  pursuer  shouted  for  some  one  to 
open  it  in  vain.  With  an  oath,  he 
leaped  out  and  fumhled  with  frostbitten 
fingers  at  the  latch.  In  vain,  too ;  the 
latch  was  immovable;  Mr.  Fyle  per- 
haps best  knew  why.  The  pursuer  saw 
the  train  run  in,  heard  the  doors  slam 
as  its  passengers  took  their  seats,  heard 
the  whistle  sound  for  its  departure. 
And  this  infernal  gate  wouldn't  open ! 
At  last  the  undignified  notion  of  climb- 
ing over  struck  him.  He  put  it  into 
immediate  practice,  slightly  incom- 
moded by  the  severely-strapped  evening 
nether  garments.  It  was  a  sight  to  see 
that  tall,  gaunt  figure  d  eheval  upon  a 
gate  bar  1 

Just  as  it  got  there  the  train  began 
to  move  slowly  off. 

'  ril  telegraph  though  T  the  figure 


muttered  aloudi^Mfth  a  vicious  expletive, 
and  preparing  t^AiJcend  on  the  other 
side.  Not  carellwy  enough,  unfortu- 
nately. His  foot  slipped  and  tamed 
awkwardly  on  the  middle  bar,  and 
Jeffrey  Marsden,  Esq.,  came  heavily  to 
the  ground  with  a  badly-sprained  ankle. 
Where  Mr.  Fyle  presently  found  him. 

The  Paris  Mail  reached  its  destina- 
tion without  mishap,  and  Don  and  his 
Mignonne  got  to  the  Avenue  de  Tlmp^- 
ratrioe  in  capital  time  for  dinner,  as  he 
had  prophesied. 

Two  days  afterwards  my  lady— she 
has  managed  to  survive  her  disappoint- 
ment—read her  daughter's  marnage  in 
the  '  Times.'  So  did  Marsden,  in  bed 
with  incipient  rheumatic  fever,  and  a 
sprained  ankle.  So  did  Dick  Jocelyn 
and  Helen,  lingering  over  their  tii*^- 
Ute  breakfast  in  the  Oak  Parlour  at 
Dane  Court  f . 

It  was  in  that  very  room^  by-the-by, 
that,  in  the  snow-time  last  year,  I  heard 
from  those  same  two  people  the  story 
of 
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THE  INTELLECT  OP  ANIMALS- 


'  A  BE  animals  intelligent  beings?' 
J\.  is  an  interesting  question  which 
is  often  asked  and  varioosly  an- 
swered. Nevertheless,  those  who 
ask  it  (supposing  they  have  lived 
much  in  animal  society)  remind  us 
of  the  persons  who  hunt  for  their 
spctacles  all  the  while  they  are  on 
their  nose.  That  animals  do  pos- 
sess intelligence  is  clear  to  those 
who  know  them ;  the  only  debatable 
point  woidd  seem  to  be  the  amount 
and  range  of  that  intelligenca 

Buffon's  eminence  as  a  literary 
artist — which  remains  indisputable, 
although  his  science  has  fallen  into 
low  esteem— gave  prominence  to 
the  inquiry.  An  animal,  according 
to  him,  is  simply  a  material  creature 
which  neither  thinks  nor  reflects, 
although  it  acts,  and  seems  to  form 
rcBolutioDs.  He  has  no  doubt  that 
the  determining  principle  of  an  am- 
mal's  actions  is  purely  mechanical. 
A  beast  is  a  thing,  an  automaton ; 
nothing  more.  And  yet  he  says 
that  the  elephant,  knowing  by  the 
tone  of  his  masters  voice  whether 
he  be  pleased  or  angry,  acts  in  con- 


sequence.  He  also  calls  him  *  at  the 
same  time  a  miracle  of  intelligence, 
i^nd  a  monstrous  mass  of  matter.' 

These  oontradictions  are  the  result 
of  the  great  naturalist's  having 
started  from  a  false  notion— the  au- 
tomatism of  animals— which  he  will 
not  give  up,  although  obliged  to 
admit  that  on  many  occasions  they 
do  manifest  undeniable  signs  of  in- 
tellect 

Others,  sceptical  of  animals'  men- 
ial faculties,  find  an  easy  escape  in 
attributing  them  to  Instinct;  as  if 
that  solved  the  difficulty.  On  the 
contrary,  it  at  once  raises  the  much- 
vexed  question,  'What  is  Instinct?' 

Without  incurring  dangerous  risks 
on  the  ticklish  subject  of  instinctive 
faculties,  we  will  notwithstanding 
venture  to  surmise  that  Instinct 
may  be,  after  all,  only  a  strong  and 
at  the  same  time  a  narrow  mani- 
festation of  Hereditary  Intelligence. 
That  not  merely  intellectual  ability 
is  hereditary,  but  that  talent,  taking 
a  peculiar  direction— inclining  to 
music,  astronomy,  mathematics,  or 
natural  history — is  likewise  heredi- 
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tarj,  ifl  piOTed  by  the  &mily  nameB 
of  Darwin,  Herschel,  and  oUiers,  as 
well  as  by  a  reference  to  the  Gam- 
bridge  Tripoees,  in  whioh  fathers 
and  sons— sometimes  two  brothers 
—are  found  to  have  taken  identi- 
cally the  same  degree.  If  instinct 
can  be  proved  occasionally  to  mo- 
dify its  actions  in  obedience  to 
circumstances,  what  have  we  then 
but  individual  intelligence  brought 
to  bear  upon  hereditaiy  inteUi- 
genoe? 

The  most  recent  treatise  on  this 
interesting  subject  is '  L'Intelligenoe 
des  Animauz/*  fiill  both  of  anec- 
dotes and  inferences,  and  illustrated 
by  fifty-eight  clever  woodcuts,  given 
to  the  world  by  M.  Ernest  Menault 
«That  gentleman  agrees  with  B^u- 
mur,  Lafontaine,  and  a  goodly  host 
of  writers,  in  attributing  intelligence 
to  animals ;  and  he  holds  with  Grail, 
Spurzhdm,  and  Combe,  that  there 
is  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  organization  and  the  intellectual 
&cultiee. 

Old  animals  are  more  cunning 
than  young  ones.  A  bird's  first 
nest  is  often  injudiciously  placed, 
and  badly  made.  Little  by  little 
the  work  improves,  and  the  fea- 
thered artist  attains  his  ideal  By 
the  exercise  of  memory  combined 
with  reflection,  the  creature  modi- 
fies its  faculties,  and  therefore  is, 
within  its  limits,  most  certainly 
perfectible.  Ou  author  &irly  makes 
out  his  case  by  illustrative  in- 
stances. 

The  bird  of  prey  teaches  its  young 
ones  to  launch  into  air,  to  glide,  to 
hover,  and  to  measure  the  distance 
at  which  a  victim  is  to  be  struck. 
Young  swallows,  who  have  never 
effected  a  migration,  are  trained  by 
repeated  evolutions  performed  in 
troops.  After  a  sufficient  number 
of  tnal  trips,  the  united  army  takes 
i\a  departure  under  the  guidance  of 
experienced  leaders.  The  wolf,  in 
spite  of  his  keen  appetite  for  flesh, 
requires  a  long  apprenticeship  to 
become  a  skilful  hunter. 

M.  Menault  begins  his  book  with 
the  clever  manoBuvres  of  ante  and 
bees,  which  are  too  notorious  as 
facte  to  be  d  welt  on  here :  he  records 
the  teachability  of  fleas— known  also. 

*  Paris :  Hachette  and  Co. 


The  acm6  of  insect  acutoness  is 
attained  by  the  bug;  he  is  a  sharp 
customer.  Yalmont  de  Bomare 
tells  a  tale  of  <me  who,  not  being 
able  to  reach  his  man  in  any  other 
way,  climbed  up  the  wall,  crawled 
along  the  ceiling  to  the  spot  exactly 
vertical  to  the  patient's  nose,  and 
then  trusting  to  the  force  of  gravity, 
let  go  his  hold,  dropping  precisely 
on  the  juicy  tissue  he  wished  to  tap. 
Was  that  particular  cimex  an  idiot, 
or  was  he  not  ? 

The  present  writer  can  confirm 
the  anecdote,  having  himself  ex- 
perienced the  same  mode  of  attack 
by  the  same  assailant ;  apropos  to 
whom  he  remarks  that  a  man  may 
become  acquainted  with  strange 
bedfellows  without  being  intro- 
duced to  them  by  misfortune.  Once, 
after  a  restless  night  in  Paris,  he 
discovered  between  the  sheete  a 
phenomenal  insect  So  stout  and 
shining  a  specimen  is  rarely  seen. 
What  would  others  have  done  in 
such  a  case  ?  Destroy  it  instantly  ? 
He  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Be- 
membering  Uncle  Toby's  treatment 
of  the  bluebottle  fly,  'Thou  hast 
bitten  me  to  thy  heart's  content,'  he 
said; '  Survive  to  bite  my  successors 
here.  Men  patiently  bear  the  stings 
that  others  feel.  Thou  art  so  fine 
and  fair,  'tis  a  pity  to  kill  thee. 
The  world  is  wide  enough  for  thee 
and  me;  and  may  the  next  occu- 
pant of  this  luxurious  bed  treat  thee 
with  equal  magnanimity  1' 

In  M.  Menault's  sketoh  of  car- 
nivorous animals,  he  makes  no 
mention  <^  the  feline  races;  but 
whoever  has  been  thrown  much  in 
the  way  of  cate,  must  have  observed 
in  them  the  perfection  of  selfishness 
carried  out  and  concealed  with  con- 
siderable art.  We  had  a  cat,  called 
Wissey,  as  full  of  wilful  ways  as  an 
egg  IB  full  of  meat,  who  died  of  her 
confinement  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
It  had  long  been  time  for  her  to 
give  up  babies ;  but  have  them  she 
would,  in  spite  of  our  advice.  It 
was  impossible  to  make  her  keep 
indoors  at  night  As  a  punishment 
she  was  sometimes  turned  out  of 
the  house  when  it  suited  her  con- 
venience to  remain  within.  In  that 
case  she  often  did  get  in,  frightening 
us  at  first  by  the  way  in  which  she 
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[  it  Our  womankiiid  heard 
attempts  at  the  garden  doors  (two), 
as  if  a  thief  were  trying  to  effect 
his  entrance.  It  was  Mrs.  Wissey 
jumping  tip  at  the  latch^  which  she 
6ndi»yonred  to  lift  with  a  stroke  of 
her  paw ;  and  if  the  door  was  not 
barz^  inside,  she  often  succeeded 
in  opening  it  Then,  hiding  till  we 
went  to  hed,  she  had  the  run  of  the 
house  all  to  herself. 

On  one  occasion  she  was  smitten 
with  a  sudden  affection  for  our  ser- 
Tanty  while  he  was  busy  plucking 
pigeons  for  a  pie.  With  her  tail 
stuck  up  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  she 
rubbed  herself  against  his  legs.  She 
sang  him  the  sweetest  of  songs 
without  words,  in  the  feline  key  of 
Purr  sharp,  mi^r.  She  amu&ed 
him  with  a  Tariely  of  impromptu 
tricks;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  off 
his  guard,  and  his  attention  diyerted 
from  the  task  in*  hand,  she  seized  a 
pigeon  ready  plucked,  bolted  with  it 
through  a  hornbeam  hedge,  and 
ei^yed  it  at  leisure  in  our  neigh- 
bour's garden. 

Paying  us  the  compliment  of  be- 
lieying  our  intellect  equal  to  her 
own,  she  never  attempted  to  repeat 
the  trick,  but  when  she  felt  inclined 
to  steal,  set  about  it  in  a  lees  bcure« 
&ced  manner.  Many  of  her  thefte 
were  committed,  not  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  her  own  appetite — she  was  too 
well  fed  to  need  that— but  to  regale 
a  vagabond  Tom,  whom  she  would 
plaintively  summon,  and  then  pre- 
sent with  a  delicate  sweetbread  or 
any  other  ill-gotten  tit-bit. 

Another  cat  has  fiistened  herself 
inside  a  garden  kiosk.  She  had  one 
kitten  left  her  out  of  a  litter,  while 
those  of  a  sister  cat  were  all  de- 
stroyed. The  MttenlesB  cat  tried  to 
steal  her  rival's  kitten,  and  several 
severe  fights  were  the  consequence. 
As  the  kidnapper  still  continued  to 
prowl  about,  the  anxious  mother 
(thedoor  being  merely  shut)  jumped 
at  the  inside  bolt  and  pushed  it  into 
the  staple.  The  door  neing  latticed 
on  the  upper  half,  we  were  able  to 
open  it  from  the  outside  by  means 
of  a  crook,  without  having  to  wait 
for  pussy's  unbolting  it 

The  ass  is  one  of  M.  Menaulf  s 
&vourites :  he  won't  hear  of  a  word 
against  him.     The  ass  is  not  a 


slovenly  water-carrier,  nor  a  coarse 
peasant,  nor  a  blockhead,  nor  a  low- 
minded  creature.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  excessively  neat  in  his  person, 
and  g^rumbles  at  his  master's  not 
grooming  him  better.  See  how  he 
rolls  himself  upon  the  grass;  note 
the  care  he  takes  to  avoid  wetting 
his  feet;  and,  in  spite  of  his  shaggy 
coat,  you  never  find  him  troubled 
with  vermin. 

The  ass  is  intelligent;  here  is  the 
proof.  A  Gbartres  ass  often  went 
to  the  Gh&teau  de  Guerville,  whose 
occupants  were  musical  peopla  The 
lady  of  the  house  had  a  splendid 
voice.  As  soon  as  she  began  to 
sing,  the  ass  went  close  to  the  win- 
dows to  listen.  One  day,  when  she 
was  practising  a  bravura  alone,  her 
performance  so  delighted  him  that 
he  walked  up  the  steps,  crossed  the 
entrance  hail,  and  stole  into  the 
drawing-room  unperceived.  In  the 
midst  oi  a  brilliant  passage  he  ex- 
pressed his  approval  by  braying 
with  all  his  might  and  main. 

Erasmus,  therefore,  was  wrong  in 
saying  that  the  cruciferous  animal 
has  small  taste  for  music :  although 
he  admits,  as  an  extenuating  ou> 
cumstanoe,  that  his  skin  is  excellent 
for  kettledrums,  and  that  his  tibias 
make  the  best  of  clarionets. 

The  excellence  of  the  donkey's 
memory  is  proved  by  an  anecdote  of 
English  origin.  In  March,  1816,  a 
donkey,  the  property  of  Oaptain 
Dundas,  was  put  on  board  the  fri- 
gate '  later,'  at  Qibraltar,  to  be  taken 
to  Malta.  The  vessel,  when  off 
Cbpe  Gata,  grounded  on  a  sandbank  . 
not  to  from  the  shore.  A  part  of 
the  cargo  was  discharged.  To  give 
the  donkey  a  chance  of  his  life,  he 
was  gently  dropped  into  the  sea  to 
sink  or  swim. 

Some  days  afterwards,  when  the 
gates  of  Gibraltar  were  opened  in 
the  morning,  in  walked  the  donk^^ 
proceeding  straight  to  the  stable  of 
a  Mr.  Weeks,  where  he  had  pre- 
viously lodged.  That  gentleman 
imagined  that,  for  some  reason  or 
ano&ier,  the  donkey  had  not  been 

§ut  on  board  the  'later.'  When 
le  vessel  returned  the  mystery  was 
explained.  Not  only  had  tiie  donkey 
(Valiant  by  name^  swum  to  shore, 
but,  without  guide,  oompase,  or 
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travelling  map^  bad  fotiDd  his  way 
from  Gape  Crata  to  Gibraltar,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  two  hundred 
miles,  which  he  had  never  traversed 
before,  through  a  hilly  country  cut 
up  by  watercourses.  The  short 
time  in  which  he  performed  the 
journey  proved  that  he  must  have 
taken  the  direct  road,  keeping  to  it 
without  ever  going  out  of  nis  way. 

Notwithstanding  which,  we  hold 
that  for  egotism  persevered  in  with 
dogged  and  yet  reasoning  obstinacy, 
tiiere  is  no  more  striking  example 
than  the  donkey.  Human  way- 
wardness is  nothing  to  it.  And 
animals  have  human  faults  of  cha- 
racter, although  they  have  not  every 
human  virtue.  Even  in  fish,  the 
brain  has  no  organ  which  has  not 
its  homologue  in  the  brain  of  su- 
perior animals.  Benevolent  but 
mistaken  attempts  have  been  made 
to  raise  the  donkey  in  public  esteem. 
Labour  in  vain;  washing  blacka- 
moors white.  If  the  donkey  had 
the  horse's  good  qualities,  he  would 
be,  in  fact,  a  little  horse.  But  as 
there  will  always  be  poor  in  the 
land,  so  will  donkeys  ever  exist  as 
such. 

The  donkey  can  no  more  bo  per- 
suade to  do  what  he  doesn't  choose 
by  kindness  than  be  can  by  blows. 
Ill-usage  and  good-usage  are  equally 
thrown  away  upon  him.  He  affects 
stupidity  to  indulge  his  laziness,  as 
monkeys  are  said  to  pretend  igno- 
rance of  human  speech  to  avoid 
being  set  to  work.  Why  does  he 
behave  woi-se  in  a  gaping  village  or 
a  crowded  street  or  a  busy  market- 
place, where  people  are  looking  on, 
than  he  does  on  a  solitary  road,  ex- 
cept to  annoy  you  by  shame  at  his 
conduct?  He  selects  a  thorny  bush 
in  preference  to  a  thonaless  one,  into 
which  to  rush,  to  dislodge  his  rider. 
He  knows  the  height  of  a  branch 
that  will  hit  your  head ;  he  is  aware 
that  a  wall  will  grate  your  leg;  and 
when  he  intends  to  give  you  a  &11, 
he  selects  the  sharpest  heap  of 
stones  or  the  filthiest  puddle  in 
which  to  deposit  you. 

A  ffentleman  fond  of  hunting 
gave  his  boy  a  donkey  to  begin 
with.  The  donkey  disliked  carry- 
ing the  boy,  and  the  boy  was  afraid 
of  riding  the  donkey.    One  day«  on 


his  refosing  to  mount  the  bnitB,fhe 
father  had  the  son  tied  on  its  back. 
At  which  the  beast  threw  himself 
on  the  ground,  and  rolling,  crushed 
the  child  before  the  parent's  face. 
It  was  a  horribly  vicious  and  wicked 
action,  but  abo  an  intelligent  mode 
of  avoiding  further  trouble  quite 
consistent  with  donkey  character. 

Creatures  rejoicing  in  a  backbone 
take  higher  rank  than  those  that 
have  none ;  nevertheless,  many  ar- 
ticulate insects  display  greater  abili- 
ties than  many  of  their  vertebrate 
superiors.  For  instance,  when  you 
look  a  fish  fall  in  the  &oe, '  What  a 
stupid  creature !'  you  exclaim ; 
'  what  glassy  eyes,  void  of  all  spe- 
culation, like  a  dotard's,  under  in- 
cipient softening  of  the  brain.' 

Oertain  fishes— eels,  for  example 
— cross  the  world's  stage  under  a 
feminine  disguise.  You  may  know 
them  by  their  serpentine  length  and 
slimness.  They  live  mostly  in  dirty 
mud,  making  frequent  changes  of 
residence,  dependent  on  the  scarcity 
or  abundance  of  prey.  They  are 
not  particular  in  their  choice  of 
watering-places.  Being  very  vora- 
cious, all  is  fish  that  comes  to  their 
net  Their  movements  are  graceful, 
their  integuments  smooth  and  silky. 
They  exhibit  singular  turnings  and 
windings  of  an  elegance  peculiar  to 
themselves.  In  unsettled  weather 
they  are  restless,  excited,  fussy.  A 
thunderstorm  sours  thdr  temper 
and  upsets  their  nerves. 

Still,  you  must  not  always  be  led 
by  appearances,  nor  jump  ftx>m  par- 
ticulars to  generals.  There  are  fishes 
capable  of  rising  above  their  station 
and  mounting  to  a  higher  sphere. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Church  com- 
pared the  human  soul  to  a  fiying- 
nsh.  'If  it  desires  to  soar  and 
hover  above  the  waves  of  material 
existence,  it  must  plunge  from  time 
to  time  in  the  ocean  of  the  infinite 
— ^in  the  contemplation  of  God— if 
only  to  moisten  and  refresh  iti 
wings.' 

Other  fishes,  such  as  the  salmon, 
inhabit  fresh  and  saline  waters  alteiv 
nately.  They  are  great  folk  who 
have  their  winter  retreat  and  their 
summer  residence,  their  Mediter- 
ranean chftteau  and  their  Highland 
castle.    The  salmon  aristocratically 
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passes  his  spring  and  sammer  in 
the  mer,  his  autumn  and  winter  in 
the  sea.  Others,  again,  belie  the 
charge  of  egotism.  When  the  wel- 
&re  of  their  ofGspring  is  in  question . 
they  are  oapable  of  labouns  ana 
saorifioes  all  the  more  praiseworthy 
because  they  are  disinterested.  With 
birds  and  quadrupeds,  parental  cares 
are  recompensed  oy  tiie  delights  of 
parent^  love.  They  behold,  they 
caress,  they  fondle  their  young,  and 
are  caressed  and  fondled  in  return. 
But  fishes,  like  the  majority  of  in- 
sects, devote  themselves  to  the  wel- 
fEtfe  of  a  progeny  whom  they  are 
never  to  know.  This  affection,  not 
for  individuals,  but  tot  the  race,  not 
for  their  children,  but  for  their 
posterity,  is  so  potent  with  fish  that 
it  impels  them,  at  least  once  a  year, 
to  change  their  habits,  their  haunts, 
and  theur  mode  of  lifa 

Water  is  the  domain  of  fishes,  as 
air  is  that  of  bhrds  and  winged  in- 
sects. From  water  are  derived  the 
soft  organisation,  the  mucous  tex- 
ture, the  gliding  flexibility,  and  the 
continual  movement  which  are  their 
characteristics.  Their  bnun,  less 
dense,  is  lees  energetic  than  that  of 
land  animals.  The  flacddity  of 
their  flesh  reacts  on  their  sensibility 
and  their  intellectoal  manifestations. 
But  if  their  mental  powers  are  less 
developed,  their  term  of  existence  is 
more  extended.  They  gain  in  lon- 
gevity what  they  lose  in  warmth  of 
temperament  '  Short  and  sweet '  is 
never  their  motto  of  life.  They  are 
excellent  examples  of  the  utility  of 
baths  as  a  means  of  attaming  length 
of  days.  They  prove  that  death, 
with  vertebrate  animals,  is  hastened 
by  fiist  living,  by  the  rapid  conden- 
sation of  life.  Fishes,  on  the  other 
hand,  solidify  slowly ;  their  ossifi- 
cation is  slaggish  m  its  progress. 
They  are  always  cartilaginous,  more 
or  less;  that  is,  always  young.  They 
do  not,  like  ourselves,  prematurely 
attain  the  rigidity  of  mind  and  body, 
the  hardness  of  heart  and  feeling, 
which  make  us  good  for  nothing  but 
to  retom  U)  earth,  to  feed  vegetables 
convertible  into  flesh  good  to  eat 

Fish  may  be  considered  the  birds 
of  the  sea,  and  birds  the  fish  of  the 
atmosphere;  the  wings  of  the  one 
are  represented  by  the  fins  of  the 


other,  ^the  feathers  by  the  scales. 
If  there  are  water-fowl,  there  are 
also  aerial  or  flying- fish.  If  birds 
are  fall  of  air  to  render  them  lighter, 
most  flsh  are  furnished  with  an  air- 
bladder.  The  fish  flies  in  water,  as 
the  bird  swims  in  air.  Winds 
baffle  the  flight  of  weak-winged 
birds,  and  marine  currents  impede 
the  progress  of  the  feeble-finned 
fish;  while  robuster  species  boldly 
brave  both  oceanic  gales  and  atmo- 
spheric currents.  Asthere  are  birds 
which  cannot  fly,  so  are  there  flsh 
which  hardly  s^m.  The  migra- 
tions of  fishes  from  the  great  deeps 
and  back  again  are  not  less  regular 
and^  astonishing  than  those  per- 
formed by  the  swallow  and  the 
crane. 

The  ol&ctory  nerves  in  fish  are 
highly  developed.  Mr.  Jesse's  ex- 
periments with  perfumed  food  have 
proved  the  acuteness  of  their  sense 
of  smelL  But  who  knows  if  their 
limited  intelligence  be  not  conse- 
quent on  the  dubiess  of  their  taste 
and  touch?  What  can  you  expect 
of  creatures  who  know  nothing  of 
savours?  Fishes,  in  &ct,  do  not 
eat;  they  only  swallow.  It  requires 
talent,  say  gastronomes,  to  under- 
stand the  art  of  eating.  Their 
deficient  tact  is  no  great  loss  to 
them.  They  get  their  living  with- 
out much  diplomacy,  having  only 
to  drift  down  the  stream  of  exis^ 
ence.  Their  want  of  sensibilily 
cannot  be  denied ;  never  has  a  fish 
been  seen  to  shed  a  tear. 

There  is  no  creature,  however 
stupid,  which  does  not  modify  its 
habits  according  to  circumstances. 
The  finny  tribes  are  specially  in- 
telligent in  selecting  their  diet 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
The  most  tempting  fly  offered  to  a 
fidi  when  out  of  season  will  fail  to 
excite  its  appetite,  and  a  bait  which 
is  effectual  at  one  time  of  the  day 
will  have  lost  all  its  attractions  a 
fbw  hours  later.  Are  turbots  and 
soles  devoid  of  intelligence,  when 
they  use  their  tails  as  a  shovel,  and 
cover  themselves  with  sand  all  ex- 
cept their  eyes  and  mouth?  Are 
eels  stupid  when  they  leave  the 
water  on  dewy  nights,  and  prowl 
about  the  meadows  in  seareh  of 
worms? 
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PAPA  and  mamma  he's  oonsalted,  we  know ; 
His  oonrtship's  m  r^gU  and  quite  comme  Ufaui ; 
Yonng  monsieur  is  anxious  for  marriage ; 
And  he's  come  now  to  pop  the  sweet  question.  Til  swear. 
You  can  see  how  he's  curled  and  arranged  his  back  hair, 
While  his  coat  has  a  charming  immaculate  air 
That  betc^ens  a  castle  and  carriage. 

But  hardly  the  blushing  young  lady  he's  seen  , 

Since  the  time' she  was  four,  and  she's  now  just  nineteen, 

And  he's  not  eyen  told  her  by  letter 
He  loves,  he  adores ;  and  He's  ne'er  had  a  chance 
Of  catching  at  croquet  a  casual  glance ;  . 
For  courtship  is  one  of  those  things  that  in  France 

They  boast  that  they  manage  far  better. 

It's  awkward,  you  see ;  this  unhappy  young  man 
Has  arrang'd,  ere  his  mild  conyersation  began. 

His  hat  on  his  knees,  and  mistaking . 
His  words,  how  he  stutters,  and  looks  up  and  down, 
^  While  the  lady  is  plainly  b^^inning  to  frown. 
'  Is  this  a  young  beau,'  so  she  thinks,  /  from  the  town  ? 
ParUeu !  how  he's  nervously  shaking.' 

Just  picture  the  meeting  in  England,  and  see 
How  pleasant  an  interview  like  this  might  be, 
^    Papa  having  promised  his  blessing ; 
What  smiles  and  what  laughter,  what  silence  more  sweet 
Than  all  words,  e'en  that  word  which  all  lovers  repeat, 
With  diotdnutive  darlmgs,  dears,  ducks,  and  complete 
With  the  usual  amount  of  caressing. 

Our  poor  Gallic  couple  perchance  in  a  while 

They  will  venture  to  talk  like  two  lovers,  and  smile, 

And  the  air  with  *  Je  faime '  will  be  laden : 
In  fancy  will  bells  of  a  wedding  be  rung, 
Our  exquisite  friend  will  at  last  find  a  tongue, 
And  the  girl  know  the  glories  the  poets  have  sung 

Of  love  in  the  ears  of  a  maiden. 


THE  FIRST  VISIT. 
Love,  a  congb,  smoke,  and  numej,  cannot  long  be  bid.'— /VencA  Proverb.       [See  the  Yerarr* 
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®]^^  f  rtstttt  gag* 

Woids  by  Aknie  Thoxas  (Mrs,  Pendeb  Citdup).  Mnric  bj  Euzabbth  Philp. 
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I  days  are    best,    they    sing 
V,  2.  The     by  -  gone   has        a     speU,  • 


In    rip  -  pling  Eng  -  lish 
W«    bu   -   ry      not    its 
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.w.^,    .    .    .       Bat   we    who   dwell    in     these  .    .     .         Re-ftise     to 
dead,     .    .    .       Our  heart  wails   o'er     the    past,  .     .     .         Un-8ano>tion'(f 
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deem  them  wone.  .  . 
by     onr    head.    .  . 


Old  days    are    good        in    rhyme,  .   .   .        But 
The   joy  -  anoe    that       we    sing   ....       Was 
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.raU. 


Hie  Present  Day. 
^^— *v^  a  tempo. 


they    haye  poss'd    a  -  way;  .   . 
i-oogh  •  er      then   than    gay ;  .   . 


We    loye    the    mo  -  dern  time,  , 
So     let     our   prais  -  es    ring, 


We  priie  the    pre -sent    day, 
For   this    the    pre-«eiit   day, 


We    loTe    the     mo-dem 
So     let     our   praia  -  es 


Hi^'HiH^^W^^ 


^^ 


P 


forte 
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time,   . 
ring,    . 


We  prize    the      pre  -  isent    day.    .    . 
For    this      the     pre  -  sent    day.    .    . 
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IS  it  because  of  the  beauty  of  the 
charch,  the  beanlyof  the  service^ 
the  associationfl  oonnected  with  the 
place,  or  is  it  merely  because  it  is 
the  fiE^shion,  that  people  are  indnced 
to  go  up  to  the  Beautifal  Gate  of 
the  Temple  on  Smidays  to  pray  ? 
Seantifal  Gate!  Ay,  beautifal  in- 
deed since  the  brick  and  mortar 
screens  that  erewhile  hid  it  were 
xemoved,  and  disclosed  not  only  the 
Beautifdl  Gate  bat  the  little  chapel 
of  St  Anne  and  the  Yenerable  walls 
of  the  Temple  Charoh  itself.  Time 
was  when  atHitarianism  rnled  sa- 
preme  over  art  within  the  Temple 
precincts—when  charch,and  college, 
ioid  garden  safifered  alike  becaase 
'there  was  no  ose'  in  developing 
beaaties,  nataral  or  artificial --when 
groined  roofis  with  costly  paintings 
on  them  were  painted  stone  ooloar 
to  saye  the  expense  of  redecorating 
them—when  loyeliest  pillars  of  ser- 

rtine  marble  were  whitewashed 
saye  the  expense  of  polishing— 
and  when  the  tombs  of  tiiose  whose 

.  *  Souls  are  with  the  nlnts,  we  tnut,' 

were  left  to  monlder  and  decay— in 
flome  cases  even  their  rains  perish- 
ing—becaase  no  one  was  foand  to 
declare  the  use  thsj  would  be  if  pre- 
seryed. 

Nous  avons  changS  tout  tela.  The 
n>irit  of  art,  and  of  appreciation  for 
toe  beaaties  of  it,  has  saoceeded  the 
spirit  of  Vandalism,  and  among 
other  improyements  effected  by  the 
change  has  been  the  restoration  of 
the  onorch,  with  its  beaatifal  gate, 
and  the  demolition  of  the  buildings 
which  concealed  the  yiew  of  them. 

It  can  scarcely  be  fashion  only 
that  indaoes  people  to  go,  for  the 
practice  has  endored  much  longer 
than  fwhions  last  For  years  the 
Temple  has  been  filled  on  Sandays 
with  an  admiring  congregation,  eyen 
in  the  days  before  the 

*  ffloging  boya*  dear  litUe  aonta. 
With  nke  clean  fluxa  and  ntoe  white  »tolea»' 

and  the  yoioes  of  the  choristers, 
whose  bosiness  it  is  to '  worship  the 
Lord  in  the  beaaty  of  holiness/ pre- 


sented an  attraction  that  of  itself 
woald  draw  a  maltitade.  No;  it  is 
not  fashion,  neither  is  it  solely  the 
beaaty  of  the  seryice— plain  cathe* 
dral  seryice  it  is,  sach  as  oar  &thera 
haye  told  as  of,  steering  a  middle 
coarse  between  that  of  the  extreme 
oharch  parties  on  either  hand,  in- 
yiting  all  men  to  come,  and  forbid- 
ding none  of  them,  either  by  word 
or  deed.  The  only  stambling-block 
— it  can  hardly  be  called  a  rock  of 
offence— which  the  oondactors  of  it 
oppose  to  the  pablic  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  r^galation  that  none  may  be 
admitted  to  the  inner  sanotam,  or 
tiie  charch  proper,  before  the  be- 
ginning of  tne  psalms  for  the  day^ 
onless  they  be  provided  with  the 
order  of  a  bencher  Tone  of  the  ex- 
ecative  coancil  of  tne  Temple)  or 
the  personal  escort  of  a  member. 
This  regalation— the  effect  of  which 
we  shall  haye  occasion  to  notice 
presently— is  designed  to  prevent 
the  crowding  oat  by  the  general 
pablic  of  thorn  for  whom  the  ohardh 
IS  specially  intended,  the  members 
of  tae  Inn  and  their  friends.  At 
the  first  word  of  the  peahns,  how- 
eyer,  the  restraint  on  admission  is 
thrown  aside,  and  whoso  can  may 
get  a  seat,  Jews  or  proselytes,  Oretes 
or  Arabians,  it  does  not  matter  a 
rash,  all  for  whom  there  are  vacant 
seats  are  admitted. 

The  beaaty  of  the  Temple  cannot 
&il  to  attract  Those  who  have 
seen  it  tell  those  who  have  not,  and 
so  a  perpetaal  stream  of  visitors  is 
kept  ap.  He  who  woald  know  it 
shoald  see  it,  shoald  stand  oatside 
the  porch-ndlings  when  the  door  is 
open  and  look  apon  the  interior  in 
its  most  elegant  perspective  aspect, 
its  rich,angorgeoas  nave,  its  chastely 
splendid  aisles,  its  magnificent  east 
window.  He  shoald  stay  on  the 
threshold  and  see  the  ancient  roand 
chapel,  its  arcades,  its  perfect  win- 
dows, its  beaatifal  glass,  and  the 
treasores  committed  to  its  special 
charge,  the  tombs  of  the  kmghts. 
A  flood  of  recollections  will  come 
across  his  mind  as  he  stands  beside 
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the  tombs  of  thofie  who  fought  in 
Holy  Land.  Things  present  will 
£eule  away,  and  in  their  stead  will 
come  up  visions  of  the  great  past, 
wherein  soldier  monks,  both  of  the 
Temple  and  of  the  order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  will  figure  with  the 
forms  of  those  who  overthrew  their 
respective  rules.  There  will  be 
views  of  the  time  when  King  John 
held  a  parliament  in  the  place^  and 
there  will  come  visions  of 

*  Tbote  bricky  towers 
'     The  which  on  Thameft'  broad  aged  back  do 

xidc, 
Where  now  the  stodiooB  lawyers  haye  their 
bo  wen. 
There  whikim  wont  the  Templar  kni^U  to 

Wdc. 
TIU  th^  dfioayed  through  pride/ 

Then  he  will  see  how  among  those 
same '  bricky  towers'  what  time  the 
Conunons  rose  against  the  poll-tax, 
'tiie  rascal  many  ran,  heaped  to- 
gether in  rude  rabblement;'  he  will 
almost  feel  the  breath  of  the  de- 
stroying angel  which  then  smote  all 
the  learned  in  the  law,  and  burned 
the  books  that  stood  in  hutches  in 
that  same  round  tower  in  which  he 
now  stands.  Then,  like  Ingoldsby's 
visitor  to  Netley,  he  will  hear  '  the 
sacrilegious  cry  of  Henry  and  his 
ministers,  "Down  with  the  nests, 
and  the  rooks  will  fly  V* '  and  per- 
haps, like  that  same  visitor,  he 
will  be  warned  by  rude  means  that 
now  is  not  then,  that  he  must  not 
block  up  the  way,  where,  instead  of 
knights,  and  kings,  and  parliament 
men,  and  Wat  Tyler's  avengers,  and 
other  the  insubstantial  forms  with 
which  his  &ncy  has  peopled  the 
Temple,  the  weekly  congregation  of 
'  miserable  sinners/  gathered  out  of 
all  sections  of  London  Society,  is 
pressing  forward  in  earnest  quest  of 
the  chief  seats  of  the  synagogue 

Let  us  stand  aside  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  the  organ  is  pouring 
forth  in  richest  stream  the  full  notes 
of  the  voluntary,  and  the  vergers 
are  marshalling  the  numerous  wor- 
shippers and  settling  them  into  their 
stalls. 

'Ton  must  really  stand  back, 
ladies.  The  gangway  must  be  kept 
clear.' 

'  But  there's  plenty  ef  room ;  why 
shouldn't  we  go  in?' 


'Tou  have  no  order,  madam.  Ton 
must  stand  back,  please.  Allow 
these  gentlemen  to  pass.' 

'  Gentlemen  indeed !  Do  you  mean 
to  say  ladies  are  not  aooonmiodated 
before  the  gentlemen?' 

The  courtly,  sorely-tried  porter 
vouchsafes  no  reply.  He  gently  re- 
strains the  onward  movement  of  the 
ladiea  and  contrives  a  lane  in  the 
crowd  for  the  passage  of  the  'gen- 
tlemen,' who  pass  in,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  heartburning  their 
admission  has  produced. 

'  That's  Sir  Frederick  Flinter,  the 
eminent  Q.C.,  and  the  other  is  the 
Solicitor -General,'  whispers  some 
one  in  the  throng  as  the  brass  bar 
which  guards  the  entrance  to  the 
sanctum  closes  behind  the  last  two, 
and  the  necks  of  the  multitude 
stretch  out  like  those  of  certain 
birds,  in  hope  of  their  owners  getto^ 
a  view  of  them. 

Other  people,  notable  and  other- 
wise, arrive,  and  are  passed  in  or 
retained  at  the  side  entrances  ac- 
cording as  they  have  or  have  not 
orders  of  admission.  The  ladies 
who  were  clamorous  for  admittance 
are  reinforced,  and  the  urbanity  of 
the  porter,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
strength  of  the  brass  rod,  is  tested 
to  the  uttermost  Ladies  who  come 
with  members  of  the  Inn  enter  along 
with  them,  to  the  disgust  and  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  ladies  who  do  not, 
and  whose  only  comfort  is  derived 
from  a  sight  of  the  confusion  into 
which  their  more  fortunate  sisters 
are  thrown  after  getting  in  by  the 
separation,  so  &r  as  sittings  are  con- 
cerned, of  man  and  wife,  of  brother 
and  sister,  and  of  the  young  lady 
from 

*  A  nearer  one 

Still,  and  a  dearer  one 

Yet  than  aU  other.' 

Money,  that  persuasive  silver 
hammer,  is  tried  upon  the  door  of 
the  porter's  duty,  but  fadls  to  elicit 
any  encouraging  sound.  The  man 
has  not  an  '  itching  palm,'  and  even 
if  he  had,  he  has  been  a  soldier,  and 
knows  that  duty  requires  him  lite- 
rally to  cany  out  his  orders.  '  Too 
%oon,  too  soon,  ye  cannot  enter  now;' 
this  is  the  burden  of  his  song,  which 
he  explains  again  and  again  to  mean 
that  until   the  beginning  of  the 
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psalms  the  'casoals'  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Now  the  charisters^  men  and  boys, 
stream  in  from  the  yestry,  not  ex- 
actly 'in  Older  due,*  bat  straggling 
wise,  some  here  some  there,  and 
walk  np  to  their  places.  The  yene- 
xable  master,  with  a  head  like  Mont 
Blanc,  takes  his  seat  by  the  conmin- 
nion-table,  and  the  reader  goes  to 
his  desk.  From  the  recess  in  which 
lies  the  organ  bnrsts  forth  a  full 
yolome  of  sweet  somids,  each  one 
plainly  articolated  yet  blended  with 
its  neighbour,  till  the  whole  church 
is  fall  of  music,  that  seems  to  sanc- 
tify each  pillar  and  stone,  and  to 
attane  the  minds  of  the  listeners  to 
the  seryice  which  is  now  to  com- 
mence. 

Bat  it  is  doubtfal  if  the  music  per- 
yades  the  souls  of  all.  '  Behold  yon 
simpering  dame,'  is  she  not  absorbed 
in  a  sort  of  unholy  triumph  at 
haying  a  pleasant  place  among  the 
benchers*  ladies,  while  her  cousin 
'who  is  always  boasting  of  her  fiiend 
— ^who  can  at  any  time  get  an  order,' 
is  standing  without,  in  the  position 
of  the  man  who  was  told  to  sit 
under  the  footstool  of  his  rich  neigh- 
bour? Mr.  Qmller,  r^ardless  of 
the  music,  is  signalizing  to  his  friend 
Tompkins  on  the  other  side  of  the 
church;  recognitions  of  a  less  de- 
monstrative Hnd  are  going  on  all 
around ;  and  I  fear  that  young  Mr. 
Salt,  grand-nephew  of  Mr.  Salt,  the 
Bencher,  who  was  immortalized  by 
Charles  Lamb  in  his  essay  on  the 
Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple— who 
came  up  from  Norfolk  last  night,  in 
order  to  spend  Sunday  quietly  with 
his  family,  is  discussing  with  an  un- 
briefed  colleague  the  merits  of  '  the 

at  case  of  the  circuit'  in  which 


)  is  engaged. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  full  and 
satisfactory  reason  for  the  separa- 
tion of  men  and  women  in  chuiehes. 
Authorities  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
will  tell  you  that  the  practice  was 
common  in  a  certain  century  feur 
away  back  in  the  history  of  the 
church;  others  will  toll  you  sub- 
stantially that  the  practice  exists 
because  it  does  exist,  while  others 
will  support  it  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
pediency, ayerring  that  unprotected 
women  can  come  in  and  out  and 


find  their  own  special  pasture,  with- 
out being  inconmioded  by  the  atten- 
tion or  neglect  of  men.  There  are 
some  men  who  refer  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  and 
suggest  that  this  practice  is  founded 
upon  that  promise,  forgetting  appa- 
rently that  their  place  as  one  enters 
a  church  is  to  be  found  on  the  left. 
Finally,  there  are  others  who  will 
haye  it  that  the  reason  is  because 
men  and  women,  especially  young 
men  and  young  women,  are  pos- 
sessed by  nature  with  an  irresistible 
tendency  to  laufeh,  and  joke,  and 
talk  when  seated  together,  which 
they  haye  not  when  separated,  and 
that  it  is  with  the  object  of  insuring 
a  more  deyout  and  more  decent  be- 
hayiour  that  the  sexMuration  is  en- 
forced during  diyine  service.  Cross- 
examination  has  not  been  directed 
with  the  view  to  ascertaining  whether 
married  people  &I1  into  the  same 
condemnation,  or  whether  the  con- 
duct of  the  unmarried  is  so  intoler- 
able as  to  render  personal  sacrifice 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  married 
in  order  to  check  them.  Neither  has 
it  been  shown  how  many  of  those 
unmarried  who  would  have  behaved 
iU  if  allowed  to  sit  together  have 
behaved  better  now  they  axe  sepa- 
rated; how  many  glances,  inatten- 
tions to  service,  dbc.,  which  erewhile 
were  confined  to  the  pew,  now  flaunt 
themselves  over  the  whole  church.. 
But  the  inquiry,  however  interest-' 
ing,  is  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this 
paper ;  indeed,  it  would  neyer  have 
been  mooted  but  for  the  ^t  that  at 
this  Temple  Church,  whereof  we  are 
writing,  me  separation  system  is  in 
force.  Is  it  ?  Yes ;  but  let  not  any 
ui>holder  of  the  system  elsewhere 
tmnk  to  quote  the  example  as  a  pre- 
cedent The  reason  for  the  separa- 
tion is  a  historical  one,  difiering 
entirely  from  any  of  the  reasons 
suggested  above.  The  ehurch  or 
chapel  was  built  for  the  use  of  mili- 
tary nu)nks,  who  of  course  had  no 
womankind  to  bring,  and  after  these 
'decayed  through  pride'  there  came 
successors  who  preserved  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  place,  and  made  provi-. 
sion  for  men  to  the  exclusion  of 
women.  Students  of  law  were  not 
supposed  to  have  any  female  rela- 
tions, and  those  '  Serjeants  of  the  law 
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urare  and  wise/  who  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  them  were  known  not 
to  have  them  living  on  the  spot,  even 
in  early  Temple  days,  so  accommo- 
dation for  ladies  was  not  provided. 
Tradition  and  onstom,  founded  on 
these  bases,  have  caused  lady  Tem- 
plars to  be  somewhat  scantly  treated. 
In  that  block  of  seats  next  the  en- 
trance, to  which  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Wynn  of  the  Southern  circuit,  and 
the  eyes  of  many  more  are  turned, 
behold  the  ladies  of  barristers  and 
students,  and  yonder,  in  the  best 
block  of  seats  in  tne  church,  are  the 
fair  belongings  of  the  elder  brethren, 
the  Benchers  of  the  Inn. 
•  'Does  this  lady  belong  to  you, 
eir?*  said  the  porter  to  Gaff,  when 
Gaff  took  his  friend  Wallis  and 
Wallis's  bride  to  the  morning  ser- 
vice. 

'  Yes,'  said  Gaff,  white  lie  like,  to 
the  dismay  of  poor  Mrs.  Wallis,  and 
that  lady  was  forthwith  conducted 
to  a  seat  of  honour,  while  Wallis^ 
ignorant  of  the  rules  of  the  place, 
was  hurried  away  from  her  with 
whom  he  had  a  week  before  sworn 
to  abide  till  death  them  should  part 

'  Did  Judge  Jeffreys  really  choose 
the  organ?' 

'  'Tis  said  so,  and  that  he  was  se- 
lected to  decide  between  this  and 
one  almost  equally  good  which  is 
now  at  Wolverhampton.' 

'  But  the  Judge  Jeffireys,  the 
"  western  campaign  "  man  ?* 

'  The  same,  sir ;  he  of  the"Bloody 
Assize."' 

'Then  I  don't  believe  he  could 
have  been  the  bad  fellow  Lord  Gamp- 
bell  and  others  make  him  out  to 
have  been.  "Music  hath  charms  to 
soothe  the  savage  breast;"  and  I 
can't  believe  that  the  man  who 
could  appreciate  that  organ  could 
have  sentenced  Lady  Lisle  to  be 
burnt' 

'  Both  are  reported  of  him  never- 
theless.' 

'  Then  I  almost  pardon  him  the 
one  for  the  sake  of  the  other.  Hark 
how  it  pours  out  its  music  I 
Ohaxmed  organist  ever  so  wisely? 
Even  the  solemn  nuirble  busts  up 
there  seem  to  feel  it,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  little  lamb  who  bears  his  flag  on 
the  groined  arches  of  the  roof  seem 
to  twinkle  with  pleasure.   The  men 


of  law,  the  stem  administratars  of 
it,  the  visitors,  male  and  female, 
everything  that  hath  breath,  seems 
perforce,  unconsciously  almost,  to 
praise  the  Lord  to  those  delicious 
sounds. 

*  There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow      '  | 
To  the  foU-voic'd  choir  below, 
{     In  serrioe  high  and  anthems  clear, 

As  maj  with  sweetness  through  mine  ear 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstades. 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes !' 

An  anthem  book?  No,  thank 
you.  Offer  it  to  the  lady  sitting  there 
under  my  footstool.  What  do  I 
want  with  an  anthem  book?  Are 
not  thev  singing  that  same  sweet 
song  which  I  remember  among 
my  ^earliest  recollections,  as  being 
sung  on  High  Sundays  at  Eitcaster 
Gathedral?  Are  not  the  words 
known  to  me,  every  syllable?  Is 
not  the  music  scored  in  '  the  book 
and  volume  of  my  brain,  unmixed 
with  baser  matter  T  By  your  leave, 
sir,  your  offer  is  an  impertinence. 

Where  are  your  manners,  my 
friend  ?  Stand  up,  not  sit,  while  the 
bidding  prayer  is  said  before  the  ser- 
mon. Hear,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest  the  precepts  of  the  preacher, 
who  exhorts  you  yet  once  more  to  pray 
for '  the  Queen's  most  excellent  mar 
jest^/  *  for  the  great  Council  of  the 
nation,'  'for all  schools  and  seminar 
ries  of  sound  learning,'  'for  the 
prosperity  of  all  institutions  set 
apart  for  the  study  and  practice  of 
the  law,'  and/ especially  for  the  two 
honourable  and  learned  societies  of 
this  House,'  'for  the  clergy,'  and 
'  for  all  the  commons  of  the  i^m.' 
Listen  attentively,  and  by  no  means 
look  too  often  during  the  delivery 
to  those  attractive  benches,  neither 
say  you  to  yourself  that  the  bidding 
prayer  is  merely  a  recapitulation  of 
what  has  been  prayed  for  in  the 
morning  service;  and  do  not  go 
away  with  the  notion  that  it  is  only 
introduced  because  lawyers  being 
accustomed  to  summings  up,  cannot 
dispense  with  them  even  in  their 
prayers. 

For  your  guidance  during  the 
sermon  I  can  offer  you  no  sugges- 
tions— of  course  you  know  how  to 
behave — ^but  as  a  friend  I  would 
warn  you  that  the  side  seats  are 
more  comfortable  than  those  in  the 
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nave  for  certain  purposes,  and  that 
you  may  have  to  guard  your  mind, 
if  you  want  to  attend  to  the 
preacher,  from  the  magnetic  influ- 
ence the  place  has  to  draw  your 
thoughts  historically  backward, 
through  long  yistas  of  years  when 
other  men  attended  here,  and  other 


men  preached,  and  sang,  and 
prayed,  until  the  chances  are  you 
are  drawn  so  far  away  from  things 
present  as  to  require  the  full  force 
of  that  grand  organ's  grand  '  Volun- 
tary'  to  bring  you  back  again  from 
the  land  of  Nod. 

Fbancis  W.  Rowskll.    ■ 


TBUTH  IN  WINE. 


WHEN  the  history  of  civilisation 
as  illustrated  by  the  use  of 
beverages  comes  to  bo  written,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  assign  a  very 
definite  place  to  England  during  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  seem  to  be  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
some  other  respects,  in  a  transition 
state,  partly  brought  about  by  al  tered 
modes  of  living,  by  ohanges  in  phy- 
sical constitution  resulting  from  the 
new  conditions  imposed  on  those 
who  strive  to  leave  their  mark  upon 
society,  and  still  more  by  a  wider 
zangve  of  experience,  and  the  freedom 
of  commercial  intercourse  which  has 
been  the  great  aim  of  recent  legis- 
lation. 

From  the  time  when  Bishop  Still 
wrote  in  maise  of  ale,  and  the  glories 
of  John  JBarl^yoom  were  supposed 
to  be  betrayed  by  the  introduction 
of  hops,  and  especially  of  sulphur- 
cured  hops  into  the  malt  wine  of 
the  old  Saxon  period,  even  England 
has  possessed  a  literature  in  relation 
to  beverages.  Of  course  in  the  old 
dassical  times  the  praise  of  wine 
was  the  continual  theme  of  the  poets ; 
and  though,in  all  probability,nobody 
would  now  be  found  to  relish  any 
but  the  choicest  Falemian,  and 
would  perhaps  object  to  pay  even 
a  guinea  for  a  dozen  amphorse  filled 
with  the  drink  that  inspired  some 
of  the  best  Anacreontics,  there  is 
stUl  a  popular  notion  that  the  wines 
of  the  old  world  were  rare  and 
delicious  extracts,  the  method  of 
making  which  is  now  lost ;  while  the 
vines  themselves  that  bore  the  pur- 
ple and  golden  cluster  perished 
somehow  in  the  age  of  barbarism, 
and  have  never  been  cultivated 
since. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  how- 


ever, that  we  could  not  relish  those 
rough,  cloying,  sweetened  potations, 
any  more  than  we  could  enjoy  deep 
draughts  of  that  new,  clammy  ale, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  a  feast  of 
peaches,  undermined  the  robust  con- 
stitution of  one  of  our  early  English 
monarchs.  Ale  itself  only  kept  its 
place  through  the  improvements 
brought  about  by  the  introduction 
of  the  once  detested  hops ;  and  the 
importation  of  that  strange  flower 
nearly  brought  about  a  revolution, 
for  it  was  an  un-English  and  uncon- 
stitutional innovation,  not  to  be 
tolerated  by  the  brewing  mono- 
polists. Ale  would  have  gone,  as 
mead  went,  but  that  it  chimged  its 
character  in  accordance  with  the 
habits  of  the  people.  The  wines  of 
France,  and  even  one  or  two  of  the 
wines  of  Greece,  were  brought  into 
more  common  use,  untU  claret  be- 
came an  ordinary  beverage,  and  held 
the  place  of  honour  with  sack  and 
ale,  m  those  days  of  England's  lus- 
to^,  to  which  we  mostly  refer  with 
pride  and  satisfaction,  when  we 
speak  of '  Old  England.'  There  may 
be  people  even  now  who  are  hardly 
aware,  or  will  not  bring  themselves 
to  believe,  that  our  Elizabethan 
heroes  often  put  sugar  or  honey 
into  their  claret,  and  that  sack,  or, 
at  all  events,  Sherris  sack,  was  only 
sherry  negus,  that  is  to  say,  wann 
wine  and  water  sweetened.  Canary 
has  ceased  to  be  a  &vourite,  or  at 
least  a  common  wine,  long  ago. 
The  greater  relish  of  the  people  of 
that  day  for  wine,  and  especially 
for  the  lighter  wine,  or  a  strong 
wine  well  diluted  with  water,  arose 
from  the  fact  that  so  little  ardent 
spirits  were  in  use.  It  was  only 
on  the  importation  of  the  Dutch 
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sehiedam  from  Holland,  and  the 
discoTery  of  ttaqnebaugh  dniing  the 
rebelli(xi  in  Iieland,  that  the  Elisa- 
bethanB  began  to  make  mnoh  nse 
of  Bpirits,  even  as  frequent  stunn- 
lants,  and  then  iheir  progress  in 
popular  &Yoar  was  comparatiyely 
slow.  It  would  haYe  been  well  for 
us,  and  for  the  generation  that  is  to 
succeed  us,  if  that  progress  had 
never  been  accelerated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  craving  for  alcoholic 
stimulus  was  greatly  promoted  by 
the  introduction  of  i)ort  wine,  and 
larger  quantities  of  sherry,  and  ike 
cultivation  of  a  depraved  taste  by 
the  government  of  Queen  Anne, 
which  devised  the  Methuen  treaty, 
and  at  once  put  claret  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  oonmion  people,  by 
saddling  it  with  a  prohibitive  duty. 
The  declension  in  the  public  taste 
was  as  rapid  as  the  mcrease  in 
habits  of  gross  intoxication;  and 
the  convivial  literature  of  the  period 
was  degraded  to  ihe  gross  sensuality 
of  the  confirmed  drmikard.  It  was 
necessary,  too,  to  provide  for  the  in- 
creased demand  of  these  protected 
bevera^s;  and  sherry,  as  well  as 
port,  was  prepared  for  the  English 
market;  poor  and  inferior  vintages 
were  alcoholized  to  a  pitch  thatwould 
conceal  their  imperfections;  and  the 
manufiMstuxe  of  wines  became  a  ne- 
cessary and  a  thriving  trade,  not 
only  at  Oporto  and  Cadiz,  but  at 
Oette,  where  all  kinds  of  wines  are 
still  made  to  order,  and  on  the  Elbe, 
whence  we  still  derive  Ihe  dread- 
ful compound  known  but  not  always 
detected  as  Hambro'  sherry.  The 
result  of  the  Methuen  treaty  was 
that  the  common  people,  unable 
to  obtain  cheap  wine,  or  to  afford  to 
drink  even  the  vile  adulterations 
sold  as  low-priced  port  and  sherry, 
found  consolation  in  ardent  spirits. 
L>  1700,  the  average  consumption 
of  wine  in  England  was  about  a 
^llon  per  head,  and  fifty  years  after 
it  did  not  exceed  a  fourth  of  a  gallon, 
while,  although  the  duty  on  French 
wines  had  b^n  equalized  in  183 1, 
they  could  not  regain  their  former 
place  in  the  popular  estimation. 
They  were  still  out  of  the  reach  of 
ordinary  consumers,  and  a  gallon  to 
every  sixty  people  represented  the 


demand  for  what  bad  cmoe  aharad 
the  place  of  ale,  as  a  oammcm 
beverage.  There  is  no  need  to  refer 
to  the  habits  of  the  period  repre- 
sented by  port  and  sheny,  suooeeded 
by  arrack  and  ponoh.  The  carica- 
tures of  Oilray,  the  pictmes  of 
Hogarth,  the  plays,  and  poems,  and 
novels ;  the  very  court  records  and 
state  history  of  that  time,  [are  filled 
with  the  savour  of  low  debauch,  and 
the  fumes  of  the  fiery  orgies  may  be 
detected  in  parliamentary  debates 
and  national  councils.  The  only 
real  safety  was  in  beer, — ^we  trust 
total  abstainers  will  not  misunder- 
stand us.  Ale  was  the  family 
beverage :  ale  and  the  newly-devised 
brown-coloured  beer,  ealled  porter. 
The  decanters  containing  the  red 
and  white  wine,  as  ctmsoientions 
people  called  port  and  sherry,  were 
only  brought  out  on  state  occasions, 
and  dispoised  in  small  glasses,  or 
were  turned  into  bishop,  or  negus, 
by  means  of  hot  water,  lemon-peel, 
and  sugar.  The  celebrated  port  at 
one  and  nine,  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Dickens,  and  the  sherry  which  the 
late  Mr.  Albert  Smith  made  one  of 
hiB  characters  call  'Gape  of  Cktod 
Hope,  because  he  hoped  it  would 
be  better  Bome  day,'  were  the  last 
resource  of  gentility,  which  was  too 
poor  to  pay  for  the  genuine  '  black 
strap,'  and  yet  too  grand  to  make 
the  nousehold  beer  into  'egg-fiip/ 
or '  purl,'  or  *  dog's-nose.' 

It  is  the  wide  experience  of  the 
drugged  and  adulterated  wines  of 
that  period  which  has  given  some 
impetus  to  the  reaction  of  a  large 
class  of  people  against  any  but 
wines  of  known  vintages  and  high 
price.  There  was  so  much  vile 
stuff  in  the  market  that  the  genuine 
article  would  always  command  a 
handsome  profit,  and  the  wine  trade 
was  so  limited  that  oollosion  was 
more  profitable  than  competition,  so 
that  the  excessive  duffges  were 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
few  who  could  afford  to  pay  a 
heavy  rate  for  clarets  and  hocks,  as 
well  as  for  the  heavier  and  more 
alcoholic  liquors.  Fort  wine  came 
to  be  recognised  by  the  medical 
faculty  as  a  restorative ;  and  although 
it  is  now  often  the  fashion  to  repre- 
sent port  as  positively  injurious,  it 
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may  be  doabied  whettier  tike  gBDiiiiie 
arilole,  thin,  dryish,  and  with  only 
the  natand  or  neoenary  amoxint  of 
aic(^l,  IB  not  -well  suited  to  the 
digestion  of  a  oonvaleBoent^  and 
caioalated  to  supply  the  needfiil 
stimnlns  in  a  form  highly  bcne- 
fioaal  Id  cases  of  debility.  It  was 
the  diffiooity  of  procaring  really 
good  wine,  and  the  ignorance  even 
of  wine  merchants  as  to  what  should 
be  the  peooliar  qualities  of  a  sound 
and  genuine  vintage,  that  led  to  so 
much  confusion  as  to  the  relative 
addiiy  of  port  and  sherry,  and  the 
value  of  either  as  a  remedy.  A 
literature  of  wine  was  not  wanting, 
however,  and  these  questtons  were 
amply  discussed,  as  well  as  the 
necessary  conditions  for  the  growth 
and  adequate  preparation  of  the 
grape.  M'CulloQh,  Henderson,  in 
his  history  of  ancient  and  modem 
wines;  Faguiene,  Busby,  who  visited 
the  vineyuds  of  Spain  and  France; 
Sutton,  Jullien,  Bramer,  8chams, 
Graff,  and  a  dozen  others,  went  into 
tiie  whole  question;  and  the  con- 
clusion necesssrily  arrived  at  was 
l^iat  insisted  onby  Mr.  Porter,  who,  in 
his '  Progress  of  the  Nation,'  stated 
pathetically  enough  that  there  were 
wines  produced  in  France  better 
adaptea  to  the  English  taste  than 
the  ^French  wines  usually  drui^c 
here;  and  that  th^y  could  be  im- 
ported at  sixpence  a  bottle  without 
duty.  As  it  was,  the  duty  alone 
was  not  less  than  a  shilling  a  bottle, 
80  no  cheap  wines  were  brought 
into  the  market  except  those  that 
were  paand  off  at  a  price  quite 
above  the  reach  of  ordinary  con- 
sumers. Still  the  conviction  that  a 
return  to  pure  wine  as  a  beverage 
would  be  a  national  benefit  was  fiist 
gaining  ground,  and  indications  were 
not  wanting  that  the  time  must  soon 
oome  for  the  introduction  of  at  least 
a  few  of  the  man^  exquisite  products 
of  the  vine-growrag  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. In  1850  the  total  imports  of 
wine  was  7,970,000  gallons,  ofwhidi 
6,3  5 1 ,8  6  3  gallons  were  retained  for 
home  consumption.  Of  this  only 
466,000  galtons  came  from  Fkanee ; 
while  Spain  sent  3,310^000,  and 
Portugal  over  3,000,000.  In  1859, 
before  the  long-delayed  reduction 
of  the  duty,  the  total  quantity  for 


home  consumption  had  only  reached 
7,363,000  gallons,  though  the  quan- 
tity from  France  had  more  than 
proportionately  increased  to  69  5 ,9 1 3 
gallons.  In  the  following  year,  how« 
ever,  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit 
of  the  dre9.m,  and  the  statesmen  who 
had  for  above  a  century  endorsed 
the  policy  of  Methuen  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  a  whole  nation  was  clamour- 
ing with  the  impatience  of  unslaked 
thirst  The  duty  was  reduced  from 
5«.  gd.  to  3A.  a  gallon,  and  the  result 
was  that  1861  showed  an  increase 
to  10,787,000  gallons ;  and  of  this 
quantity  3,338,000  were  represented 
by  France  alone,  which  at  once  rose 
nearly  to  a  level  with  Portugal. 

In  1863  the  prophecy  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  fiilfilled,  and  good  claret 
was  imported  and  sold  in  London 
at  14s.  a  dozen;  for  the  enormous 
advantage  was  achieved  of  distin- 
guishing between  wines  highly  alco- 
holized, and  the  light  wines  which 
contained  less  than  36  per  cent,  of 
proof  spirit.  The  duty  on  the  latter 
was  reduced  to  a  shilling  a  gallon, 
or,  practically,  to  twopence  a  bottle, 
while  the  former  were  charged  is.  6d» 
instead  of  5s.  gd.  a  gallon,  if  they 
conteined  less  than  43  per  cent,  of 
spirit. 

Dry  as  these  details  are— (in  spite 
of  their  subject,  though  even  wine 
may  be  too  dry^— the  history  of  the 
revolution  which  is  slowly  being 
effected  in  the  national  tastes  and 
habite  will  one  day  be  of  no  littie 
interest.  Even  now  people  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  |m>- 
visfons  made  by  the  treaty,  in  bnng- 
ing  cheap  wine  to  their  very  doors, 
scarcely  realiise  the  full  meaning  of 
this  part  of  the  commercial  treaty, 
and  the  ultra-Conservative,  'old- 
fashioned  '  folks,  who  'stick  to  whole- 
some port  and  sherry,  and  won't 
have  your  cheap,  wishy-washy  stuff,' 
are  not  always  too  ignorant  to  bene- 
fit by  the  reduced  prices  of  wine 
vcTy  superior  in  quality  to  that 
which  they  could  only  i^ord  as  an 
occasional  liqueur,  until  old  mono- 
polies were  broken  up,  and  the 
removal  of  a  prohibitive  duty  at 
once  stimulated  competition  for 
popular  fftvour. 

For  it  was  not  in  the  light  wines 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  alone 
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that  the  increaged  consamption  was 
60  remarkable.  Fort  and  sherry 
took  a  share  of  the  general  increase ; 
and  men  whose  foresight  was  already 
acknowledged  had  began  to  look 
to  other  vineyards  than  those  which 
had  for  so  many  years  yielded  oar 
only  supplies.  One  of  the  foremost 
of  these  gentlemen  was  Mr.  Denman, 
who,  be^de  carrying  oat  by  prac- 
tical experiments  his  belief  in  some 
of  the  old  classical  wines  of  Greece, 
has  contributed  largely  and  ably  to 
the  wine  literature  of  the  country. 
Utterly  despairing,  as  it  would 
appear,  of  the  integrity  of  port 
and  sherry,  and  believing  that  the 
lighter  continental  vintages  were 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  English  palate,  too 
long  accustomed  to  heady  and 
adulterated  biewages,  Mr.  Den- 
man  devoted  himself  to  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  Greek  wines; 
and  his  researches  have  been  so 
successful  that  he  sees  reason  to 
believe  that,  for  natural  strength, 
purity,  and  capacity  for  rapidly 
maturing  into  great  excellence,  they 
are  not  to  be  equalled  by  the  wines 
of  Spain  or  Portugal.  That  they 
will  successfully  compete  even  with 
the  very  finest  of  the  ports  and 
sherries,  is  maintained  from  the  fact 
that  the  latter  frequently  require  the 
addition  of  alcohol  to  prepare  them 
for  the  market,  and  tiiat  the  lower 
qualities  are  not  only  alcoholized, 
but  frequently  artificially  flavoured, 
while  the  vintages  of  Yisante,  San- 
torin,  St.  Elie,  Kefifesia,  and  the  rest 
of  the  old  classical  grounds  from 
Mont  Hymet  to  the  Gommandery, 
where  the  Knights  of  St.  John  be- 
came  trading  vintners,  are  distin- 
guished for  weir  natural,  and  there- 
fore wholesome  alcoholic  strenj^ 
derived  Irom  their  rich  saocharme 
quality,  and  the  consequent  chemical 
change  in  fermentation.  The  suc- 
cess with  which  Mr.  Denman  has 
imported  these  wines,  and  their  in- 
creasing consumption,  indicate  that 
Greece  will  rapidly  develop  its  re- 
sources as  a  wine-produdng  counljy, 
and  that  a  market  will  be  found  for 
as  much  as  she  can  send  here;  for 
the  variety,  as  well  as  the  excellent 
quality  of  these  wines  cannot  fail  to 
be  appreciated.    While  the  lighter 


descriptions,  such  as  the  red  and 
white  Eeffesia,  are  at  once  cheaper 
and  more  generous  in  tone  than 
some  Burgundies  or  Sautemes;  and 
the  Thero  is  certainly  superior  to 
much  of  the  Madeira  sold  at  mora 
than  twice  the  price ;  the  Si  Elie, 
when  it  has  been  only  three  years  in 
bottle,  will  bear  comparison  with 
Amontillado  by  those  who  have  not 
artificially  educated  their  palate  to 
that  spurious  dryness  so  repulsive 
to  the  unsophisticated  taste.  The 
Santonn  and  the  Oomo  may  be 
called  Greek  ports,  and  the  Yisanto 
(or  Bacchus^  and  Lachryma  Chiisti 
may  be  consideied  unique,  and  only 
comparable  for  exquisite  flavour  to 
the  Imperial  Tokay,  of  which  so 
little  comes  to  this  country.  It  is 
strange,  indeed,  and  quite  out  of  the 
cold  calculations  of  a  generation 
which  has  only  just  learned  to  re- 
cognize any  more  than  two  wines, 
port  and  eftierry,  to  learn  that  all 
the  wines  served  with  the  .various 
courses  of  a  state  dinner,  ttom  soup 
to  olives  and  filberts,  may  be  the 
product  of  one  country ;  and  one  is 
almost  obliged  to  go  bade  to  ancient 
history  and  the  mythical  ages  to 
realize  that,  for  a  few  shillings,  we 
may  crown  even  our  humble  zeppist 
with  the  nectar  of  the  gods;  but 
events  move  fihst  in  our  day,  and 
the  heroes  themselves  might  find 
some  improvement  in  their  old 
'&vourito  wanities,'  if  they  could 
pay  a  visit  to  Fiocadilly,  and  have 
half  an  hour*s  talk  with  the  gentle- 
man who  there  represents  the  spirit 
of  enterprise,  wmoh  includes  the 
acceptance  of  things  both  new  and 
old,  and  their  adaptation  to  modem 
wants.  Even  now  that  the  impor- 
tation of  wines  and  the  consump- 
tion of  the  lighter  European  wines 
have  so  greatly  increased,  however 
the  public  has  not  fully  appreciated 
the  opportunity.  A  large  number 
of  beverages  of  various  estimable 
qualities  are  waiting  for  English 
acquaintance,  and  are  willing  to 
render  themselves,  at  any  moment 
when  their  presence  is  desired.  It 
is  surprising  that  up  t6  the  present 
time,  though  five  years  have  elapsed, 
theexperiencesoflight-winedrinkers 
have  not  been  more  enlarged.  The 
soft,  meUow,  and  fragrant  produce 
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of  the  BoTgiindian  Tineyards,  the 
delicate  purity  and  aroma  of  the 
Saateme  yintage^  the  Gbablis,  and 
the  Ghatean  Qiiaad;  the  velyetj 
softnesB  and  rich  glow  of  the  great 
daxet  fiunilies;  the  Langoa,  the 
Marganx,  the  BeychcTelle,  are  yet 
only  partially  appreciated;  while 
the  Bhenish  wines  are  still  compa- 
latiyely  confuied  to  a  few  sagacions 
ooonoisaeiirB,  who  find  in  the  pnre, 
fresh,  and  inyigorating  draught  a 
cheap  stimnlius  as  well  as  a  whole- 
some beyerage. 

The  increase  in  the  consnmption 
is  enormous  notwithstanding,  and 
those  who  foresaw  in  the  redaction 
of  the  duty  on  these  wines,  and  their 
proper  adjustment  in  relation  to 
the  heayier  spirituous  liquors  that 
had  for  bo  many  years  been  forced 
upon  us,  a  complete  and  gradual 
reclamatioii  of  the  national  taste, 
haye  already  yindicated  their  opi- 
nion. 

It  is  true  that  of  the  fifteen  mil- 
lion gallons  of  wine  consumed  in 
1868,  France  sent  but  fiye  millions 
out  of  the  hundred  million  gallons 
that  she  produces,  but  that  increase 
lepresenui  an  encouraging  fact.  In 
the  first  days  of  the  ^jsduced  duty 
the  English  market  was  threatened 
with  an  enormous  influx  of  inferior 
and  a  great  deal  of  utterly  worthless 
wine.  The  probability  of  this  re- 
sult at  once  operated  to  check  the 
demand  which  the  promise  of  a 
rapid  supply  had  at  first  produced ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
threat  was  carried  into  execution  to 
aa  extent  which  it  required  all  the 
sag^ci^  of  the  promoters  of  the  new 
order  of  things  to  oyeroome.  One 
of  thefie  gentlemen,  Mr.  H.  It.  Wil- 
liams, who  may  be  ssid  to  haye  been 
the  principal  pioneer  of  the  present 
light-wine  trade,  had  already  giyen 
timely  warning  of  the  danger,  and 
he  as  well  as  others  waited  pa- 
tiently till  the  first  excitement  had 
subsided.  His  own  name  had  al- 
ready become  identified  with  the 
claret,  the  adyent  of  which  the 
Chancellor  ai  the  Exchequer  had 
foretold,  and  he  was  soon  regarded 
as  a  represeifliatiye  of  the  public  as 
agunst  the  publican.  The  business 
which  he  re-established  on  the  re- 
formed basis  was  soon  so  large  as 


to  require  extensiye  warehouse 
room,  for  the  remission  of  the  duty 
brought  about,  among  other  changes, 
increased  bulk  in  proportion  to 
diminished  profits :  singular  enough,  - 
the  only  ayailable  place  that  could 
be  then  attained  was  the  ancient 
palace  of  Crosby  Hall,  once  the 
dwelling-place  of  Eichard  III.,  in 
the  grand  old  banqueting-toom  of 
which  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson, 
Baleigh,  and  Spenser,  and  eyen  the 
august  Elizabeth  herself  had  quaffed 
the  French  wines  and  drunk  toasts 
in  sack.  But  the  old  building 
wanted  cellar-room ;  the  claret  that 
had  been  sold  at  fourteen  shillings 
had  grown  into  foyour  and  was  re- 
duced to  twelye ;  a  lower  price  thui 
that  charged  for  a  bottle  of  Bour- 
deaux  in  a  Parisian  caf^,  and  of  a 

Eurity  and  excellence  not  always  to 
e  secured  in  Paris  in  consequence 
of  the  adulteration  which  the 
Parisian  restaurateur  employs  to 
compensate  him  for  the  octroi 
duty;  an  adulteration  b^inning, 
by-the-by,  with  water,  and  too  often 
consununated  by  damson  juice,  po- 
tato spirit,  and  others  of  those  deyil's 
elixirs  which  moyed  the  wrath  of 
Longfellow,  and  lediiim  lyrically  to 
doubt  the  purity  of  the  low-priced 
wines  of  the  American  refreshment 
bars. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
firm  which  had  so  patiently  and 
confidently  awaited  the  results  of 
the  French  treaty  should  become  as 
much  a  representatiye  institution  as 
a  house  of  business ;  and  it  was  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of 
importing  only  wine  of  Imown  yirtue 
as  far  as  was  possible,  and  securing 
the  natural  growths  in  port  and 
sherries,  as  well  as  in  the  light 
delicate  wines,  where  blends  and 
sophistications  are  infinitely  more 
difficult,  that  H.  R.  Williams  and 
Co.  outgrew  Crosby  Hall,  and  had 
to  find  room  for  farther  extension 
in  the  enormous  block  of  building 
which  stands  upon  the  site  of  the 
old  East  India  House  in  Lime 
Street  This  place  is  justly  entitled 
to  be  regarded  as  representing  the 
enormous  public  adyantages  al- 
ready deriyed  from  the  Commercial 
Treaty;  and  foreigners  who  come 
to  London  already  connect  it  with 
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the  inevitable  London  Docks,  in 
its  important  sipnificance  in  relation 
to  our  trade  in  European  wines. 
It  is  still  to  tiie  light  wines  that  the 
greatest  space  has  to  be  devoted ; 
bat  Uie  visitor,  if  he  should  make 
the  tour  of  the  building,  will  find 
that  the  old  order  of  things  has  been 
reversed  in  more  ways  than  one, 
and  that  the  port  which  it  was 
once  the  fashion  to  mature  amidst 
the  dirt  and  prolific  fungi  of  a 
foul  cellar  occupies  a  warehouse, 
to  reach  which  it  is  necessaiy  to 
ascend  more  stone  steps  thiui  a 
stout  foreigner  can  count  without 
emotion.  There  is  no  need  for  this 
violent  exercise,  however,  for  a  lift, 
worked  by  steam  and  used  for  the 
transportation  of  butts  and  hogs- 
heads from  floor  to  floor,  travels 
from  roof  to  lower  basement ;  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  very  topmost 
warehouse  on  the  seventh  floor  to  the 
sub  cellarage,  that  being  connected 
by  an  excavated  tramway  with  the 
actual  basement,  goes  in  a  success 
sion  of  lofty  light  and  airy  crypts 
right  under  East  India  Avenue 
and  as  &r  as  the  quiet  quadrangle 
of  Leadenhall  Market- 

That  topmost  floor  is  devoted  en* 
tirely  to  the  washing  of  bottles,  an 
operation  admirably  performed  by 
means  of  a  machine  something  like 
an  extended  lathe,  and  turned  by 
the  steam-engine.  In  this  lathe 
there  revolve  a  series  of  spindles, 
each  of  which  is  in  fact  a  bottle- 
brush,  with  a  tube  through  its 
centre;  on  the  revolving  brush  is 
placed  the  bottle,  and  through  the 
tube  runs  water  supplied  by  a  pipe 
and  falling  into  a  trough  beneath. 
The  saving  effected  by  this  method 
of  washing,  as  well  as  the  cleanli- 
ness secured,  is  a  very  considerable 
advantage.  Having  deposited  our 
foreign  visitor  safely  on  the  lift, 
which  is  in  waiting  for  a  downward 
journey  through  some  of  the  wine 
countries  of  Europe,  the  signal  bell 
is  rung,  and  almost  before  we  have 
comfortably  settled  down  on  the 
case  of  champagne  placed  as  a  seat, 
we  are  in  the  packing  floor,  where 
the  sound  of  hammers,  the  smell  of 
new  deal,  and  a  kind  of  methodical 
bustle  and  composed  hurry  are 
signs  that  the  day's  orders  are  not 


yet  delivered  to  the  lower  sfcoiT, 
where  the  railway  vans  are  ahneady 
waiting  in  a  courtyard  flanked  by 
a  large  elevated  platform  frc«n  whick 
they  can  receive  their  loads. 

The  smell  of  sawdust  is  pene- 
trated by  a  more  subtle  odour,  and 
the  voice  of  the  hammers  ceases.  We 
are  in  Nantes,  Champagne,  Cognac, 
Schiedam  (if  there  be  such  a  place), 
Glenlivat,  Islay,  Jamaica,  Cork, 
Geneva,  and  we  decline  to  stay  in 
any  of  them,  for,  seductive  as  tfa^ 
are,  they  are  dangerous  in  a  fore- 
noon. This  is,  in  fact,  the  spirit 
floor ;  and  though  it  does  not  b^ong 
emphatically  to  the  representative 
nature  of  the  house,  it  is  important 
enough  to  require  a  steam-pump  of 
its  own  to  transfsr  the  various 
liquors  from  the  hogsheads  to  the 
casks  from  which  they  are  bottled. 

It  is  only  when  we  sink  away 
from  this  department,  or  rather 
when  it  appears  to  mount  slowly 
above  us  as  we  descend  that  we 
come  to  the  tranquil  solidify  of 
port  wine.  Here  it  is,  in  spite  of 
all  its  detractors,  asserting  itself 
with  the  dogged  and  invincible  logic 
of  facts,  as  a  good  and  wholeeome 
supplement  to  our  ordinary  bever- 
ages— as  a  kmdly  medicine,  a  plea- 
sant cordial,  and  now,  thanks  to 
the  reformation,  as  a  moderately 
economical  luxury,  even  when  it  is 
accredited  by  a  genealogy,  or  gua- 
ranteed by  the  verdict  of  an  expe- 
rienced judge.  Very  delicately  does 
the  steam-pump  here  perform  its 
office,  transferring  the  tawny  liquid 
ruby  without  making  it  vibrate. 
It  has  vibration  enough  in  the 
great  fining- vat,  where  several  pipes 
at  a  time  are  subjected  to  the  judi- 
cious action  of  a  revolving  flange, 
which  keeps  up  the  necessary  agi- 
tation till  the  operation  is  completed, 
and  the  bottlers  are  waiting  to  bin 
the  next  instalment  of  the  30,000 
gallons  represented  by  the  pijpes 
all  round  u&  It  is  in  a  very  mocfest 
office  on  this  floor  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams is  to  be  found  —  an  office 
so  crowded  with  sample  phials  and 
cups  and  tasting-glasses  and  hy- 
grometers, that  it  is  qUite  a  matter 
of  breakages  to  reach  the  table 
where  he  is  sitting  in  front  of  a  big 
map,  all  spotted  with  red  dots,  as 
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though  ho  had  stuck  a  wafer  on 
every  place  in  the  United  Kingdom 
where  he  has  consented  to  appoint 
an  agent.  If  yon  like  to  taste  port 
you  can  do  so — ^young  wine  that 
arrived  as  it  were  but  yesterday — 
and  old  mellow  nectar  that  has  been 
in  hiding  somewhere  for  thesiB 
fifty  years.  If  you  want  to  peep 
at  Spain,  howeyer,  the  lift  is  waitr 
ing  to  belie  its  name  bv  sinking 
with  you  again  to  anomer  great 
area  just  like  the  last,  with  pump 
and  finin^-yat  and  bottlers  busily 
engaged  m  extracting  streams  of 
dark  gold  and  pale  amber  from 
casks  that  exude  a  subtle  yinous 
perfume.  Here,  at  all  eyents,  some 
of  the  natural  sherry  is  to  be  found, 
if  it  exists  at  all,  for  it  is  x)ale  as 
chablis  and  dry  as  the  driest  hock ; 
and  here,  too,  is  that  noted  Yino 
Fino,— the  yery  perfection  of  a  fish 
wine,  but  requiring  an  eyen  tem- 
perature and  delicate  appreciation 
before  it  will  reward  the  unaccus- 
tomed palate.  In  the  office  which 
is  on  tins  floor  there  is  some  of  the 
quaint  mediseyal-fashioned  fomi- 
tnre  from  the  old  house  at  Crosby 
Hall ;  but  you  must  keep  your  seat 


on  the  champagne  case  if  you  mean 
to  finish  your  tour,  for  we  are  bound 
to  the  first  cellar  leading  from  tha 
external  courtyard  and  platform 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  still  below 
that  to  the  real  subterranean,  to 
which  the  intelligent  visitor  from 
Champagne  and  Bordeaux  '  renders 
himself  with  effusion.'  In  feust, 
there  is  nothing  like  it  in  any 
private  establishment  between  this 
and  the  wine  country,  for  it  is  the 
depot  for  millions  of  bottles  of 
light  wine.  The  great  champagne 
cellars  where  the  choice  vintages 
are  stored  by  the  million  bottles 
may  be  of  course  compared  with 
it^  but  they,  like  this,  are  repre- 
sentatives of  a  branch  of  national 
commerce,  and  the  lofty  gas-lighted 
and  well-aired  arches— without  a 
vestige  of  cobweb ;  the  clean,  saw- 
dusted  level  asphalte  flooring ;  the 
great  stacks  and  walls  with  faces 
composed  of  thousands  of  cylindrical 
shapes;  the  cases  and  casks,  the 
tramways  and  the  easy  conveyance 
into  free  air  and  daylight,  are  all 
significant  of  the  new  truth  tbat 
has  come  to  us  with  the  restoration 
of  cheap  wine« 
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A  PIPE  OF  TOBACCO. 

THE  wind  is  lond  this  bleak  December  night, 
And  moans,  like  one  forlorn,  at  door  and  pane ; 
Bnt  here  within  my  chamber  warm  and  bright 
All  hoosehold  blessings  reign. 

And  as  I  sit  and  smoke,  my  eager  son! 

Somewhat  at  times  from  ont  the  Past  will  win. 
Whilst  the  light  cloud  wreathes  npwards  from  the  bowl, 

That  glows  so  red  within : 

And  of  the  Protean  shapes  that  curling  rise. 

Fancy,  godlike,  so  moulds  and  fashions  each. 
That  dead  hands  live  again,  and  kindly  eyes. 

And  even  dear  human  speech. 

Often  in  this  dim  world  two  boys  I  see. 

Of  ruddy  cheek,  and  open  careless  brow ; 
And  one  am  I,  my  fond  heart  whispers  me. 

And  one,  dear  Tom,  art  thou.  '  -  ^ 

With  many  a  rosy  tint  the  picture  glows,— 

Wild  sport  avenging  school's  hard  tyranny, — 
Bright  holidays,  with  games  and  fairy  shows. 

And  shouts  of  frolic  glee ; 

Till  all  melts  into  air.    Upon  my  ears 

Sweet  bells  sound  softly  through  the  summer  hours. 
And  Oxford,  fairest  city,  slow  uprears 

Her  glittering  spfres  and  towers : 

And  here  by  Isis'  banks,  and  Gherwell's  stream. 

And  haunted  Cumnor,  and  the  hundred  ways 
Where  thou  and  I,  dear  friend,  were  wont  to  dream. 

My  yearning  spirit  strays. 

And  now  'neath  chestnut  avenues  we  tread. 

Now  by  gray  arch,  and  lichen-cover'd  wall ; 
Or  on  tranc'd  ear,  in  pillar'd  fanes,  the  dread. 

Deep  organ-thunderings  ML 

And  as  the  witching  incense  round  me  climbs, 

I  feel  those  wealthy  summer  eves  once  more. 
When  from  full  hearts  we  read  our  venturous  rhymes. 

Or  favourite  poet-lore. 

And,  pausing,  saw  the  still  night  drawing  on, 

And  o'er  we  turret-roo&,  serene  and  clear 
Within  their  ordered  spaces,  one  by  one. 

The  solemn  stars  appear. 

So  in  this  odorous  cloud  full  oft  I  see 

Sweet  forms  of  tender  beauty ;  and  a  tone  , 
Steals  through  the  echoing  halls  of  Memory, ' 

That  these  are  all  my  own. 

Yea,— though,  dear  Tom,  Death's  passionless  cold  hand 
Hath  thrust  her  sable  cloud  'tween  thee  and  mo. 

And  thou  art  lying  in  an  alien  land, 
Beyond  the  Atlantic  sea. 

J.  W.  T. 
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IT  will  be  interestiiig  in  the  pre- 
sent important  political  con- 
jnnctore,  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at 
the  snccessiye  administrations  of 
the  present  long  reign,  and  those 
critical  parliamentary  divisions  which 
have  determined  the  fiftte  of  ministers 
and  the  character  of  oar  public 
policy.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  not  waited 
for  a  parliamentary  vote  before  re- 
signing. It  was  manifest  that  he 
was  to  be  checkmated,  and  he  has 
preferred,  without  going  through 
the  dull  processes  of  defeat,  to  toss 
up  the  chessmen  and  begin  another 
fresh  game.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
has  ever  happened  before  in  the 
reign,  and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  been  sinning  against  the  highest 
etiquette.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  is  one 
of  those  who  make  etiquette  rather 
than  those  for  whom  etiquette  is 
made.  He  has  followed  nis  own 
bold  originality  in  preferring  abdi- 
cation to  expulsion,  and  in  ignoring 
the  last  premier  by  advising  the 
Queen  to  send  at  once  for  the  right 
honourable  member  for  Greenwich. 
When  her  gracious  Miyesty  came 
to  the  throne,  a  ^neration  ago, 
there  existed  a  vanety  of  political 
conditions  strongly  akin  to  those 
that  now  exist,  or  which  may  be 
expected  to  arisa  There  had  been 
some  years  before  a  Beform  Bill 
passed,  the  result  of  which  had  been 
to  give  the  Whigs  a  tremendous 
majority,  a  majority  counted  by 
hundreds,  and  almost  to  annihilate 
the  Tory,  or  Conservative  party. 
That  majority,  however,  gradually 
grew  less  and  less,  and  after  the 
dissolution  of  p^liament,  conse- 
quent on  the  demise  of  the  king,  it 
hardly  amounted  to  a  dozen  votes. 
This  was  a  majority  perilously  small. 
Under  the  old  system,  when  the 
third  George  was  king,  if  the  ma- 
jority had  not  some  five  or  six  times 
exceeded  this,  any  Ministry,  except 
under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances, would  have  resigned.  When 
the  Queen  came  to  the  throne,  her 
Majesty    unconsdously    furnished 
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Lord  Melbourne  and  his  ministry 
with  a  large  amount  of  politicid 
capital.  The  young  Queen,  hitherto 
brought  up  in  strict  seclusion,  was 
now  brought  into  sudden  intimacy 
with  many  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
distinguished  men  in  the  counky, 
readily  giving  them  her  fullest  con- 
fidence and  favour,  and  enlisting  all 
her  sympathies  on  their  side  against 
theirpohticalopponents.  The  Whigs 
surrounded  the  youthful  sovereign 
with  ladies  of  her  chamber  and  court 
who  were  altogether  devoted  to 
their  interests,  and  thus  Her  Majes^ 
was  made  to  appear  in  the  un- 
popular light  of  a  partisuL  The 
Queen  herself,  in  the '  Life  of  the 
Prince  Consort,'  has  alluded  to  the 
perilous  position  in  which  she  found 
herself  placed.  There  were  not 
wanting  many  persons  at  the  time 
who  protested  against  the  real  un- 
kindness  which  placed  the  Queen  in 
so  un&ir  a  position.  Since  that 
time  she  ,has  fiilly  mastered  the 
theory  of  the  Constitution,  and  is 
a  most  impartial  arbitress  amid  the 
conflict  of  parties.  The  practical 
results  of  Lord  Melbourne's  personal 
policy  towards  the  sovereign  soon 
became  apparent  in  the  &mou8  Bed- 
chamber Plot.  Those  who  fell  into 
what  Baron  Bunsen  speaks  of  as  the 
mistake  of  supposing  tiiat  the  sove- 
reign has  no  power,  should  see  how 
the  will  of  a  young  girl  was  able  to 
thwart  the  almost  absolute  power  of 
a  statesman  with  a  real  majority 
of  parliament  and  the  nation  at  his 
back.  The  parliamentary  division 
which  produced  the  first  ministerial 
crisis  of  the  reign  was  on  the  vexed 
Jamaica  question.  This  1^  the 
ministry  in  a  minority  of  five.  Incon- 
sequence of  this  they  resigned,  and 
8ir  Bobert  Peel  was  sent  for  to  form 
an  administration.  It  is  said  that 
almost  accidentally  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
on  referring  to  the  Blue  Book,  found 
how  entirely  the  Queen  was  sur- 
rounded by  ladies  of  a  political 
character.  He  conceived  that  while 
this  was  the  case  he  could  not  be 
r 
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said  to  pofifiefis  that  entire  confidence 
of  her  Majesty  which  he  considered 
necessary  for  the  stahility  of  his 
ministry.  Her  Majesty  declined  to 
take  the  course  he  snggested,  and 
which  she  declared  to  he  repngnant 
to  her  feetings.  A  good  deal  of 
ndsapprehension  existed  on  the  snh- 
ject  of  those  ladies  of  the  hed- 
ohamher.  It  was  imagmed  that 
the  Queen  was  called  npon  to  part 
with  the  beloYed  oompanions  of  her 
youth,  whereas  those  ladies  had 
hardly  heen  in  office  ahoye  atweWe- 
month.  Neither  did  Sir  Bohert  de- 
sire to  make  a  general  reyolution 
in  the  domestic  department  of  the 
palace,  for  he  only  deaiied  two 
alterations  in  that  departmeni 

This  was  especially  the  era  of 
critical  parliamentary  divisions.  At 
no  other  period  during  the  reign 
were  these  divisions  so  close,  so 
frequent,  and  so  exciting.  The  real 
powerlay  with  the  Opposition.  They 
could  check,  and  they  could  almost 
carry  any  measure  that  they  chose. 
The  majority  in  the  upper  house  was 
altogether  with  them.  In  the  lower 
house  they  were  only  nominally  in 
a  minority, — a  minority  which  any 
day  might  be  converted  into  a  ma- 
jority. The  sympathies  of  the  Crown 
were  supposed  to  be  with  minis- 
ters, but  this  hardly  helped  them 
in  the  popular  estimation.  Still,  on 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Abercrombie^ 
the  Whigs  carried  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  as  the  new 
Speaker,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Goul- 
bum,  who  was  supported  by  Sir 
Bob^  and  his  friends.  The  Tories 
afterwards  abundantly  acquiesced  in 
the  great  merits  of  this  appointment 
The  following  year  the  subject  of 
the  Queen's  marriage  came  before 
the  House  of  Gonunons.  The  mi- 
nistry proposed  to  settle  fif iy  thou- 
sand a-year  on  the  Prince.  Oolonol 
Sibthorp,  ;famou8  for  proposing 
utterly  abortive  motions,  proposed 
that  the  grant  should  be  reduced  to 
thirty  thousand  a-year.  To  his  huge 
delight  Sir  Bobert  Peel  supported 
him.  At  first  sight  it  certainly 
looked  as  if  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was 
resenting  the  sbght  passed  upon 
him  in  the  previous  year  and 
making  his  power  felt  in  a  very 
practical   way.      But  Sir   Bobert 


would  never  allow  that  anything 
of  the  sort  was  the  case.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  grant,  in  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  country, 
was  fixed  at  an  unnecessarily  high 
amount  The  lesser  sum  was  car- 
ried by  a  large  DUtforily.  The  num- 
bers were : — 

Ayes  (for  the  larger  sum)  158 
Noes      263 

Majority 104 

Although  the  majority  was  so 
great  more  than  a  hundred,  it  was 
not  considered  decisive  against  the 
ministry,  inasmuch  as  it  was  chiefly 
efifected  by  the  support  of  the  large 
Badical  section  who  sought  to  re- 
duce the  natioittl  expenditure  as  fiir 
as  possible.  Before  long  the  Ministry 
retrieved  their  position  by  a  favour- 
able division.  Sir  John  YardeBuller 
brought  forward  his  motion  of  want 
of  confidence.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
Mocaulay  made  his  first  speech  in 
the  house  after  his  return  from 
India,  and  becoming  a  cabinet 
minister.  The  close  parliamentary 
divisions  of  the  period  were  of  the 
most  exciting  nature,  and  had  a 
truly  dramatic  interest  On  this 
occasion  the  numbers  were : — 


Ayes 

Noes 


287 
308 


Majority  for  Government    21 

Soon  after  Sir  James  Graham 
brought  forward  his  motion  con- 
demning the  ministry  on  the  China 
qnestioiL    The  numbers  were  :— 

Ayes 262 

Noes 271 

Majority  for  (Government      9 

It  will  be  observed  how  gradually 
the  Government  majority  was  slip- 
ping away.  Finally,  after  many 
varieties  of  fortune.  Sir  Bobert  Ped 
next  session  brought  forward  his 
motion  of  want  of  confidence,  when 
the  numbers  were : — 

For  Sir  B.  Peel's  Besolution  312 
Against  it 311 

Majority  against  Ministers         i 
Then  came  the  momentous  general 
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electioa  It  was  known  that  the  Mel- 
bourne Ministry  were  in  a  hopeless 
minority,  but  it  did  not  occur  to 
them  to  resign  until  an  adverse  vote 
was  challenged  and  accepted  from 
the  house. 

With  a  critical  majority  of 
ninety  in  favour  of  Peel,  the  era 
of  close  parliamentary  divisioas  was 
closed  for  some  years.  Sir  Boberb 
was  at  the  head  of  a  strong  Grovorn- 
ment,  the  strongest  that  had  for 
manr  years  been  known.  He  had 
his  difficulties ;  he  had  that  special 
difficulty  of  Ireland,  that  rock  a-head 
on  wliich  he  made  shipwreck  at  last ; 
and  the  Opposition  repeatedly  mea- 
sured its  strength  against  him.  But 
it  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  a 
single  division  which  in  any  degree 
imperilled  his  tenure  of  power.  It 
was  now  known  that  his  relations 
with  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  were 
of  the  most  cordial  description.  His 
own  party  felt  some  dissatisfaction 
with  him,  and  there  was  a  section 
of  them  which  would  have  preferred 
the  leadership  of  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
The  Young  England  party,  with  its 
Cory  pbfiBUs,  Mr.  Disraeli,  looked  upon 
him  with  dislike  and  suspicion.  But 
the  Minister  maintained  a  position 
of  unassailable  strength.  The  aug- 
mentation of  the  Maynooth  Grant 
shook  his  popularity,  but  here  he 
was  sure  of  the  assistance  of  the 
bulk  of  the  Liberala  Finally  the 
convictions,  slowly  and  painfully 
arrived  at  by  Sir  Robert,  brought 
to  an  issue  by  the  Irish  famine,  de- 
termined him  to  propose  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws.  It  was,  perhaps, 
unfortunate  for  his  fame,  that  he 
remained  in  office  to  carry  those 
measures  which  he  had  resisted  in 
opposition.  It  was  the  story  of  the 
Catholic  claims  repeated  over  again. 
There  was  now  an  utter  separation 
between  the  Conservative  leaders 
and  their  rank  and  file.  There  was 
no  doubt  but  Sir  Bobert,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Whigs,  would 
triumphantly  be  able  to  carry  the 
BepeaJ  of  the  Com  Laws.  Still 
there  were  memorable  debates,  in 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  exhausted  every 
weapon  of  scathing  irony  against 
the  Premier,  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  Per- 
haps he  learned  to  regtet  that 
through  ill  advice  ho  had  neglected 


Mr,  Disraeli's  claims  foj  office,  and 
he  could  little  have  foreseen  in  him 
a  future  Prime  Minister.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  Sir  Bobert's 
course  was  dictated  by  motives  of 
the  purest  patriotism.  But  that 
course  was  so  tortuous,  that  he  loft 
behind  him  only  a  chequered  and 
ambiguous  fame.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  papers  published  by  his 
executors.  Lord  Stanhope  and  Mr. 
Card  well,  have  effectually  cleared 
his  name.  With  the  amplest  sym- 
pathy and  allowance  for  him,  he 
still  remains  a  political  enigma. 

From  that  time  to  this  the  Con- 
servative party  have  never  recovered 
that  proud  position  of  political  pre- 
dominance to  which  they  had  at- 
tained during  the  premiership  of  Sir 
Bobert.  A  memorable  division  on 
the  protection  of  life  on  the  Irish 
Coercion  Bill,  in  which  Protection- 
ists and  Whigs  coalesced,  placed  him 
in  a  minority  of  seventy- three,  and 
ejected  him  from  office.  During  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life,  Sir 
Bobert  gave  an  effectual  support  to 
the  Whigs.  It  seemed,  indeed,  not 
improbable,  on  one  occasion,  that  ho 
might  yet  effect  a  reconciliation  with 
his  former  friends.  This  was  on  the 
debate  on  Lord  Palmerston's  foreign 
policy,  a  debate  JGamous  for  three 
great  speeches :  the  speech  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  which  was  his  greatest 
parliamentary  effort ;  the  grand 
speech  of  Mr.  Cockburn,  which  vir- 
tually made  him  Chief  Justice ;  and 
the  speech  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  once 
more  drawing  near  to  his  old  friends, 
and  made  in  the  unconscious,  immi- 
nent shadow  of  approaching  death. 
He  died;  and  for  weary  years  the 
betrayed  Conservative  party,  slowly 
electing  its  generals  and  disciplining 
its  raxik  and  file,  continued  in  gal- 
lant ineffectual  opposition,  never 
able  to  make  head  directly  against 
the  Government,  but  witli  the  chaooe 
of  profiting  by  occasional  combina- 
tion with  disaffected  elements  of  that 
great  Liberal  party  which,  liko  tho 
Matterhom,  is  always  undergoiug  a 
process  of  disintegration. 

The  critical  divisions  of  late  years 
have  been  pretty  uniformly  effected 
by  a  junction  of  tho  Conservatives 
with  some  portion  of  the  Liberal 
host    The  Whigs  had  so  far  im- 
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proved  their  pofiition,  tliat  on  the 
great  party  fight  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  made  his  last  speech,  tbey  had 
a  majority  of  forty-six.  In  1851 
there  was  a  ministerial  crisis.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  only  left  in  a  minority 
of  fourteen  in  his  motion  on  the  re- 
lief of  agricultural  distress.  Aftei> 
wards  came  Mr.  Locke  King's 
motion  for  equalizing  the  franchise 
in  counties  and  boroughs,  when  the 
Government  was  defieated  in  a  thin 
House  of  only  a  hundred  and  fifty 
members,  and  forthwith  resigned. 
Lord  Derby  on  this  occasion  found 
no  Peelites  willing  to  co-operate 
with  the  Protectionists,  and  he  ac- 
knowledged that  an  adequate  Cabi- 
net could  not  be  made  from  his 
friends,  who  were  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  any  necessary  oflScial 
experience.  The  progress  of  events 
has  snbsecjuently  taken  away  that 
reproach,  if  such  it  were.  The  Whig 
Government  was  then  reinstated; 
but,  with  the  fatality  that  attends  it, 
they  were  left  in  a  minority  on  an 
income-tax  question,  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
combining  with  a  section  of  Radi- 
cals. Government  prevented  a  crisis 
by  acquiescing  in  the  views  of  the 
majority.  It  was  well  understood, 
however,  that  it  was  in  that  pro- 
gressive state  of  debility  that  no 
long  continuance  could  be  expected 
for  it. 

Next  year  an  opportunity,  for  the 
first  time,  came  to  the  new  Conserva-' 
tive  party  of  obtaining  political 
power.  Lord  Palmerston  had  been 
somewhat  curtly  dismissed  by  the 
Premier,  for  writing  important  de- 
spatches without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Cabinet  and  the  Queen.  In  re- 
taliation Lord  Palmerston  proposed 
an  amendment  on  the  Militia  Bill, 
and  this  being  carried.  Lord  John 
Russell  resigned.  Lord  Derby  was 
sent  for,  and  on  this  occasion  he 
resolved  that  he  would  not  shrink 
from  the  responsibility  of  forming  a 
Ministry.  '  In  the  words  put  in  tiie 
mouth  of  the  meanest  criminal,  but 
not  unworthy  of  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  "  I  elect  to  be  tried  by 
God  and  my  country."'  The  new 
Ministry,  though  unfledged  in  office, 
got  til  rough  their  work  with  great 
administrative  ability;  but  it  waa 


answered  that  they  had  only 
brought  forward  the  measures  which 
they  found  ready  made  in  the  Whig 
pigeon-holes.  In  due  course  they 
dissolved ;  but  the  General  Election, 
though  it  improved  their  position, 
was  very  far  from  placing  them  in  a 
majority.  Under  these  circumstances 
their  speedy  ejection  from  office  was 
only  a  matter  of  time.  They  were 
forced  into  the  humiliating  position 
of  accepting  a  vote  of  the  utter  re- 
nunciation of  the  Protectionist  doc- 
trines. It  was,  however,  on  the 
Budget  that  they  went  out  The 
Peelites  and  the  old  Whigs  defini- 
tively coalesced  against  the  Minis- 
ters. Mr.  Disraeli  made  his  memo- 
rable declaration,  that  England  does 
not  love  coalitions.  Mr.  Gladstone 
denied  that  his  opposition  was  fac- 
tious: he  opposed  the  Budget  be- 
cause he  thought  it  was  a  bad 
Budget,  and  fraught  with  mischie- 
vous consequences.  The  rival 
speeches  of  the  two  statesmen 
i^orded  the  finest  possible  example 
of  an  oratorical  duel.  The  great 
combination  of  the  two  parties  was 
then  formed,  under  the  premiership 
of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  whom  both 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  were 
willing  to  serve  under,  peculiarly 
rich  in  administrative  talent,  through 
its  singular  combination  of  the  best 
men  in  the  two  x)arties  which  had 
been  opposed  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  reign. 

So  we  come  to  the  year  1855. 
That  year  proved  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  assertion,  that  England 
does  not  love  coalitions.  The  pow- 
erful Government  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen, the  Administration  of  All  the 
Talents,  came  to  an  abrupt  close. 
The  evil  days  of  the  Crimean  war, 
when  our  fleets  and  armies  were 
rotting  and  perishing  through  the 
neglect  and  mismanagement  of  the 
home  authorities,  aroused  a  passion 
of  sorrow  and  indignation  through 
the  country.  Lord  Russell,  with  his 
usual  tricky  insincerity,  shook  still 
more  the  falling  Ministry  through 
his  selfish  resignation.  Mr.  Roe- 
buck's motion  for  a  conunission  of 
inquiry,  haxdly  critical,  since]  it  was 
well  known  how  enormous  a  pre- 
ponderance of  numbers  was  on  one 
side,  was  cairied  by  about  two  to 
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one.  In  consequence  of  thie  Lord 
Derby  was  commissioned  by  the 
Queen  to  form  a  ministry.  He  would 
willingly  have  done  so  if  he  could 
haye  procured  the  afsistance  of 
Lord  Palmerston  and  some  of  the 
Feelites.  At  first  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  had  serred  so  many  wying 
Administrations  with  a  persistency 
worthy  of  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  waa 
perfectly  ready  to  serve  under  Lord 
Derby,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  professed 
his  willingness  to  yield  to  him  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Gom- 
noons.  Suddenly,  however,  Lord 
Palmerston  changed  his  mind.  He 
probably  perceived  that  the  splen- 
did prize  of  political  power,  after  so 
many  years,  had  slowly  and  surely 
ripened  to  his  grasp.  He  would  not 
coalesce  with  Lord  Derby,  neither 
would  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert;  and  so  Lord  Palmerston 
became  Premier. 

This  popular  and  prosperous 
statesman  had  some  trouole  m  get- 
ting out  of  breakers  into  the  open 
sea  beyond.  The  shuffling  of  the 
political  cards  had  again  made  Lord 
John  Eussell  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
content  to  serve  where  he  had  for- 
merly ruled.  The  publication  of  the 
Nesselrode  circular,  which  showed 
that  the  English  Minister  for  War 
was  altogether  opposed  to  war, 
awoke  a  storm  of  indignation ;  and 
Lord  Eussell  by  resignation  pre- 
vented his  ejection.  The  Peelite 
section  of  the  Ministry  resigned  in 
consequence  of  the  Sebastopol  in- 
quiry. It  might  have  been  thought 
that  every  element  of  instability  be- 
longed to  Lord  Palmerston's  Qo- 
verament ;  but  it  became  the  most 
popular  which  the  country  had 
known  for  many  years.  It  was 
always  gratefully  remembered  hy 
the  nation,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
supreme  Crimean  difficulty,  when 
the  nation  seemed  deserted  by  its 
chiefs,  Lord  Palmerston  had  come 
to  the  helm  and  borne  on  the  vessel 
of  the  State  to  victory  and  to  peace. 
It  became  a  question  of  amusing 
and  interesting  speculation  whether 
the  isolated  Peehtes  would  throw  in 
their  political  lot  with  their  old 
Tory  allies,  estranged  bv  a  quarrel 
so  bitter  and  so  prolonged,  or 
whether  they  would  again  bo  ab- 


sorbed within  the  Liberal  ranks.  It 
seemed  not  improbable  that  the 
former  would  be  the  case.  In  the 
session  of  1857,  the  events  in  China, 
in  reference  to  the  lorcha  called  the 
'Arrow,'  occasioned  a  combination 
that  was  at  first  successful  against 
the  popular  Premier.  He  had  with 
him,  indeed,  a  minority  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  a  strong  proof  that  he  was 
I>ractically  regarded  as  a  Conserva- 
tive. Mr.  Cobden,  in  pursuance  of 
his  peace  principles,  moved  a  vote 
of  censure.  Lord  John  was  ready 
enough  to  embarrass  his  successful 
rival.  The  Conservatives  of  course 
availed  themselves  of  this  portent- 
ous party  move.  The  Peelite  sec- 
tion joined  them.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston promptly  dissolved.  The  un- 
friendly Peelites  and  Badicals  were 
more  than  decimated.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston was  enthusiastioiilly  supported 
throughout  the  country.  His  majo- 
rity was  enormous,  his  power  almost 
autocratic.  It  almost  seemed  that 
we  had  established  a  Perpetual 
Dictator. 

But  among  the  lessons  taught  us 
concerning  the  vanity  of  human 
things,  we  may  also  be  taught  to 

Eut  no  trust  in  overwhelming  par- 
amentaiy  majorities.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, confident  in  his  great  position 
and  the  national  support,  seemed  to 
lose  for  a  time  his  mental  balance, 
and  conducted  himself  with  great 
arrogance  towards  individual  mem- 
bers of  ^e  House.  There  generally 
exists  towards  a  Minister  a  double 
current  of  feeling :  the  feeling  of  the 
nation  that  knows  the  Minister  at 
a  Qistance  and  in  print,  and  the 
feeling  of  members  who  are  brought 
into  a  close  personal  relation  with 
him.  The  personal  ofience  taken 
by  the  House  was  soon  aggravated 
by  the  offence  taken  by  the  nation, 
because  it  was  thought  that  he  had 
submitted  to  French  dictation  in 
proposing  an  alteration  of  our  law, 
and  had  not  answered  Count  Wa- 
lewski's  despatoh  in  a  becoming 
manner.  The  Government  was 
evicted  by  a  majority  of  ninety,  and 
we  passed  into  a  new  phase  of 
government  by  a  minority.  It  was 
fiioughtthat  the  Conservatives  only 
held  their  places  at  pleasure,  and  that 
whenever  the  Liberals  might  com- 
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bine  they  might  take  office  nnder  a 
new  arrangemeut  With  this  Tiew 
the  ministry  was  fiom  the  first  sab- 
jeoted  to  an  unmitigated  hostihty. 
The  Government,  however,  waa  not 
so  much  at  the  meroy  of  the  Oppo- 
sition as  was  expected.  It  evaded 
the  Indian  difficulty  through  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Ellenborough 
and  the  plan  of  proceeding  by 
Resolution.  It  was  resolved  at  the 
Cambridge  House  conclave  to  eject 
the  Tories  before  Whitsuntide,  by  a 
vote  of  censure  on  their  despatch 
condemnatory  of  Lord  Canning. 
But  things  arranged  themselves  dif- 
ferently. The  only  question  at  first 
was  the  amount  of  the  majority,  and 
the  arrangement  of  offices.  But 
delays  took  place  which  were  fatal  to 
the  Opposition.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
would  not  withdraw  a  motion  which 
he  had  on  the  paper  The  Derby 
day  came  off.  There  was  a  schism 
among  the  Peelite&  Fresh  news 
arrived  from  India.  On  the  eve  of 
the  Whitsuntide  bolides  there  was 
an  extraordinary  scene  in  the  House. 
The  Whig  phalanx  reeled  and  utterly 
broke.  The  motion  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  Ministry,  with  whom  the 
moral  victory  remained,  tided  over 
the  rest  of  the  session. 

The  Conservatives  had  resolved 
that  they  would  attempt  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Reform  question.  They 
were  almost  bound  to  do  so  by  the 
necessities  of  their  position.  It  was 
the  one  sure  card  which  their  oppo- 
nents could  always  play  when  they 
wanted  to  raise  a  popular  cry  in 
their  own  favour.  The  details  of 
the  measure  were  kept  profoundly 
secret  until  Mr.  Disraeli  laid  tbeoi 
l)efore  the  House.  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
always  said  that  his '  lateral '  scheme 
was  a  good  one,  and  that  he  has 
been  told  by  men  most  opposed  to 
him  that  they  regretted  that  his  bill 
had  not  passed.  It  was  not  even 
allowed  a  second  reading,  being  re- 
jected, in  a  very  full  House,  by  a 
majority  of  thirty-nine.  A  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  was  the  result 
When  the  new  Parliament  met  in 
the  month  of  May,  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington  moved  an  amendment 
on  the  Address,  for  which  he  has 
never  been  fully  forgiven,  express- 
ing  a  want  of  confidence.    Then 


ensued  one  of  the  most  important 

divisions  of  the  reign — 
For  the  Amendment    .    .    .333 
Against  it 310 

Majority  against  Government    1 3 

The  majority  was  not  large,  but  it 
was  decisive.  Lord  Granville,  being 
sent  for,  recommended  Lord  Pal- 
merston.    This  Parliament,  elected 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Derby, 
gave,  on  the  whole,  a  thorough  sup- 
port to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  be- 
came more  and   more  Palmersto- 
nian  as  it  lived  through  its  full 
term  to  the  period  of  its  natural 
demise.     The  wonderful  old  man 
never  repeated  the  personal  erron 
by  which  he  had  once  alienated  bo 
many  of  his  friends.    On  several 
occasions   the   Conservatives   pre- 
sented a  bold  front,  and  closely  ap- 
proximated  in  their  numben  to  the 
Liberals.    They  obtained  a  suooess 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  had  to 
be  retracted,  on  the  remission  of  the 
paper  duty.    They  worsted  some  of 
the  ministers  in  detail,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  ejecting  Lord  Westbury 
and  Mr.  Lowe  from  offioe.    On  the 
Dano-German    question   they  s^ 
riously  imperilled  the  continuance 
of  the  Government    This  was  the 
most   critical   division  of  all  the 
sessions  of  this  Parliament    The 
numbers  ran  very  close  on  both 
sides,  and  the  result  depended  on 
votes  that  could  not  be  safely  calcu- 
lated on.    Then  came  a  motion  vir- 
tually condemnatoiy  of  Government, 
on  which  ensued  a  debate  of  four 
nights,  in  every  degree  worthy  of 
the  House,  the  commencement  of 
which  was  signalized  by  a  gladia- 
torial conflict  between  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  Mr.  Gladstone.    With  his  usual 
good  fortune.  Lord  Palmerston  ob- 
tained a  majority  of  eighteen,  and 
he    hardly   received    any   further 
serious  attack  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
The  general  election  of  1865  in- 
finitely strengthened  the  power  of 
the  aged  but  ever- youthful  Premier. 
He  was  both  a  Liberal  and  a  Con- 
servative.  Many  country  gentlemen 
were  silently  transferring  their  alle- 
giance to  him,  and  the  Whigs  never 
before  took  so  high  a  place  among 
the  county  constituencies.    It  was 
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felt  that,  with  all  his  adherence  to 
party,  he  was  essentially  a  Oonstitn- 
tionalist,  and  that  his  safe  and 
strong  hands  would  best  defend  the 
Gonstitation.  A  large  majority  of 
the  members  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment were  pledged  to  support  Lord 
Falmerston ;  but  before  Parliament 
assembled  Lord  Pahnerston  was 
dead  — fdCx  etiam  opportunitate 
mortis,  Aooording  to  tne  rule  of 
seniority,  absurdly  applied.  Earl 
Bussell  now  for  the  second  time 
became  Premier,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  Liberal  majority,  how- 
eyer,  has  always  a  tendency  towards 
disintegration;  and  that  weakness 
whioh,  historically  sp^ikiDg,  has  so 
greatly  oharaotenzed  it,  broke  out 
in  a  very  remarkable  way.  On  their 
'one-barrelled'  Beform  Bill  the 
Ministry  were  first  left  with  a  ma- 
jority of  only  fiTe,  and  they  found 
themselves  in  a  minority  in  Com- 
mittee. They  resigned,  and  for  the 
third  time  Lord  Derby  became  Pre- 
mier. Had  the  Adullamite  section 
coalesced  with  him,  it  is  possible 
that  the  GoTemment  might  have 
been  maintained  on  strictly  oon- 
servatiye  principles ;  but  as  things 
were.  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
resoWed  to  deal  once  more  with  the 
Beform  question,  which  they  had 
always  consistently  denied  to  be  the 
perquisite  of  the  Whig  party.  They 
succieeded  in  settling  tne  question 
at  the  gain  of  a  prolonged  term  of 
office  to  themsdves,  but  of  a  serious 
schism  in  their  own  ranks. 

Lord  Derby's  disinclination  for 
office  was  now  so  efiectually  se- 
conded by  indisposition,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  he  was  forced 
to  resign,  and  Mj.  Disraeli  became 
Prime  Minister.  With  the  disad- 
Tantages  of  fortune,  birth,  and  race 
against  him,  the  man  of  letters,  a 
'gentleman  of  the  press,'  scaled  the 
supreme  height  of  our  Enfflish  life, 
and  there  was  generally  a  feeliog  of 
sympathy  and  admiration  for  the 
achievement  Mr.  Gladstone's  de- 
claration of  policy  on  the  Irish 
Church  speedily  raised  a  duect  issue 
between  the  rival  parties  in  the  State. 
A  verv  large  adverse  majority  ap- 
peared against  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the 
recent  general  election,  and  ho  has 


resiened  before  Parliament  has  as- 
sembled The  only  precedent  for 
this,  and  that  not  a  very  fortunate 
one,  since  it  doomed  him  to  political 
extinction,  is  furnished  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Bipon,  who  was  alternately 
known  as '  Prosnerity  Bobinson '  and 
*  Gkxxly  Goderich,'  and  finally  called 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  an  *  arch- 
mediocrity  among  a  duster  of  me- 
diocrities.' Mr.  Disraeli  is  certainly 
not  that  He  is  not  followin|^  a 
precedent,  but  adopthig  a  distmct 
strategical  course  which  seems  best 
for  the  interests  of  his  par^.  On 
the  fortunes  of  the  forthcoming  mi- 
nistry we  do  not  design  to  speculate, 
or  exchange  our  historical  for  a  jx)- 
litical  point  of  view.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Liberal  majority  is 
hardly  augmented  in  England  since 
the  meeting  of  the  Lord  Falmerston 
Parliament,  but  is  mainly  made  up 
in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  It 
is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  counties 
have  fully  returned  to  Oonservative 
principles,  indicating  a  clear  anta- 
gonism of  ideas  between  parties. 
The  first  election  after  this  Beform 
Bill  is  in  much  like  the  first  election 
after  the  first  Beform  Bill,  with  the 
exception  that  the  Gonservatiye 
party  is  three  times  as  strong  now 
as  it  was  then,  and  that  the  standing 
weaknesses  of  a  large  Liberal  ma- 
jority are  augmented  by  special  diffi- 
culties. The  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  the  country  is  prepued 
for  a  Liberal,  but  not  for  a  Badical 
policy.  It  may  be  useful  to  have 
given  a  brief  sketch  of  a  period  too 
near  for  historical  treatment,  and 
too  remote  for  the  most  part  for  or- 
dinary recollection.  For  ourselves, 
we  only  echo  the  aspiration  proper 
for  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  that 
'peace  and  happiness,  truth  and 
justice,  religion  and  piety,  may  be 
established  among  us  for  idl  genera- 
tions.' 


OLD  0X70BD  AND  YOUNG  OXFOBD. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  Oxford  for  many  years  past 
are  aware  through  what  remarkable 
processes  of  change  the  University 
and  town  have  passed  during  the 
lost  decade.  The  ra^id  succession 
of  university  generations,  the  con- 
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stant  and  yaried  oontrast  between 
the  hoar  antiquity  of  the  institation 
and  the  freah  youth  of  its  members, 
always  gives  a  keen  interest  to  the 
discuaBion  of  Oxford  subjects.  The 
thorough  Oxonian  of  the  old  school, 
and  eyen  those  who  haye  not  left 
their  nniyersity  for  yexy  many  terms, 
are  sufficiently  astonished  at  the 
swift  changes  which  recent  years 
haye  brought.  In  the  first  place, 
the  external  aspect  of  things  has 
greatly  changed.  It  seems  to  haye 
struck  a  yast  number  of  people 
almost  simultaneously  withm  re- 
cent years  that  Oxford  was  an  ex- 
tremely desirable  place  of  residence. 
The  result  is  that  almost  a  new 
town  has  sprung  up,  creating  a  dis- 
tinct fEishionable  suburb  to  Oxford ; 
and  whole  acres  of  ground,  which 
was  bare,  dull  country,  outlying  the 
parks,  are  now  coyered  with  terraces 
and  mansions.  The  many  social 
adyantages  possessed  by  the  grand 
old  city  and  its  most  pleasant  neigh- 
bourhood, together  with  the  course 
of  idterations  adopted  of  late  years 
in  the  uniyersity  system,  all  seem  to 

Sromise  a  continual  expansion  to 
>xford.  The  increase  of  the  pro- 
fessoriate, the  tad  that  fellows  are 
now  in  so  many  instances  permitted 
to  marry,  the  existence  of  new 
orders  of  students,  which  may  re- 
oeiye  an  infinite  extension,  are  al- 
ways widening  social  life  in  Oxford. 
The  universify,  as  a  university,  it 
must  be  frankly  owned  is  very  much 
given  up  to  habits  of  luxury.  Alma 
Mater,  while  she  stores  the  minds,, 
also  takes  abundant  care  of  the 
bodily  wants  of  her  children.  Every 
description  of  luxury  and  amuse- 
ment have  long  been  sedulously 
practised  by  the  undergraduate,  and 
he  is  now  carefully  imitated  by  his 
seniors.  Marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage,  and  also  the  abundant 
giving  of  dinners,  to  a  considerable 
degree  absorb  the  energies  of  resi- 
dent Oxonians.  The  professor  class 
marry  old,  but  they  show  tibeir  keen 
SBsthetic  sense  by  selecting  young 
and  pretty  partners.  Then  ensue 
dinner  and  evening  parties ;  and  col- 
lege grounds  have  become  nymph- 
haunted  groves,  and  every  kind  of 
academical  bewilderment  has  set  in. 
Taking  higher  ground,  it  must  also 


be  owned  that  Oxford  has  achieved 
the  highest  &me  for  the  unexampled 
variety  and  completeness  of  its  edu- 
cational resources.  Oxford  has  un- 
derstood and  met  every  exigency  of 
modem  times.  Art,  natural  science, 
modem  languages,  are  all  engrafted 
on  the  old  system ;  and,  so  fu  from 
fidling  into  the  rear  through  the 
march  of  events,  Oxford  is  £Bir  in 
the  van  of  the  educational  influences 
of  the  country. 

As  we  walk  about  Oxford,  count- 
ing its  towers  and  telling  its  palaces, 
we  see  that  the  changes  in  tbe  uni- 
yersity structures  are  as  marked  as 
in  the  suburbs.  Though  the  city 
escaped  the  invasion  of  a  manu- 
fiactory  threatened  by  the  Great 
Western  Bailway  Company,  its 
operatives,  who  may  reap  great  in- 
tellectual benefits  from  the  existence 
of  the  University,  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. When  Matthew  Arnold 
writes  another  poem  like  the 
*  Gypsey  Scholar,'  he  must  introduce 
many  new  features  into  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  Oxford  landscape.  Look, 
for  instance,  at  the  vast  changes  at 
Christ  Church.  Dean  liddell  has 
on  the  whole  done  much  good,  but 
I  think  he  might  have  left  the 
'  lilied  Cherwell  *  alone.  The  stream 
flows  now  in  embankments  near  the 
island ;  and  there  is  a  long  line  of 
railing  opposite  the  barges,  and  a 
new  Broad  Walk  is  to  be  constructed 
through  the  meadow,  and  the  Ca- 
thedral has  been  thoroughly  altered, 
and  Skeleton  Comer  has  vanished, 
and  the  picturesque  Fell  building 
has  been  converted  into  a  sumptuous 
pile  of  chambers,  with  every  modem 
appliance  and  convenience.  Shade 
o!  Gaisford!  and  can  such  things 
be?  And  what  we  see  at  Christ 
Church  is,  in  a  minor  scale,  repeated 
everywhere  else  over  the  University. 
Look  at  the  new  Palace  of  Science, 
the  new  Museum,  and  the  new 
glories  of  Balliol  and  Exeter  Chapels, 
and  the  Badcliffe  changed  into  a 
Beading  room,  if  people  would  only 
read,  and  the  new  and  splendid 
structures  of  the  town,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  Eeble  Col- 
lege, and  the  fresh  churches  that  are 
risiDg,  and  the  old  Oxonian  wakes 
up  as  if  in  a  dream.  He  finds,  too, 
that  other  things  have  altered.  The 
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UniTeiBity  and  Qity  police  are  to  be 
amalgamated,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
there  will  be  an  end  of  those  blessed 
TOWS  on  the  Fifth  of  November  be- 
tween Town  and  Grown.  The  degene- 
rate popnlace,  instead  of  making  a 
bonfire  at  Carfax,  which  used  to  be 
the  good  old  plan,  on  any  ebullition 
of  popular  feeling  now  set  the  water- 
works going,  and  get  up  a  mild 
imitation  of  the  Deluga 

Such  is  young  Oxford,  and  just 
now  we  are  opportunely  presented 
with  a  book  which  gives  us  a  very 
full  and  remarkable  view  of  old 
Oxford.*  The  venerable  Esquire 
Bedel  has  given  us  a  volume  of 
'  Eeoollections,'  which  commence 
with  the  great  landmark  of  the 
French  Eevolution,  1789.  We  find 
very  little  about  the  momentous 
history  of  religious  opinions,  which 
is  the  deepest  and  most  important 
history  of  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Cox  is 
constantly  dealing  with  bare  ex- 
ternal facts,  with  only  a  most  limited 
conception  of  the  significance  they 
possessed.  But  the  book  is  a  charm- 
ing one.  Mr.  Cox's  soul  must  have 
an  elective  affinity  for  good  old 
Wood  and  lamented  Dr.  Bliss. 
There  is  a  fine  old  aroma  about  it, 
redolent  of  the  common  room  jokes, 
good  and  old  as  the  port,  miscel- 
kmeous  ana,  curious  information, 
contemporary  gossip.  Even  those 
who  are  most  intent  on  the  far 
more  stirring  epoch  of  young  Oxford, 
will  do  well  to  notice  for  themselves 
the  picture  which  Mr.  Cox  has  pre- 
sented of  old  Oxford. 

In  the  modem  conflict  between 
old  Oxford  and  young  Oxford,  we 
know  that  the  good  often  will  be 
taken  and  the  bad  be  left.  We 
must  not  exaggerate  either  the  old 
elements  or  the  new  elements.  The 
chief  staple  of  Oxford  is  the  same 
that  it  has  ever  been,  and  we  fer- 
vently trust,  despite  of  newfiingled 
advantages,  will  ever  continue  to  be. 
The  large  body  of  the  members  still 
come  up  from  the  great  public 
schools,  and  still  tread  in  the  old 
classical  course.  We  add,  with 
regret,  that  they  still  wear  the  same 
loud  garments,  and  dhnk  the  same 

♦  «  Recollections  of  Oxford.'  By  G.  V. 
Cox,  M.A.,  late  Esqaii-e  Bedel  and  Coroner 
of  the  Unirei-sity  of  Oxfoixl.    Macmillan. 


horrible  mixtures  sold  as  port  and 
sherry.  The  public  schoolmen  still 
gather  into  their  little  clubs,  but 
tiiough  the  Union  is  as  popular  as 
ever,  admission  is  eagerly  sought 
into  a  society  which  also  regales 
the  members  with  any  amount  of 
coffee  and  bitter  beer,  included  in 
the  subscription.  The  healthy,  vi- 
gorous love  of  athletic  sports  is 
healthy  and  vigorous  as  ever.  We 
can  well  understand  how  the  Ox- 
onian changes  must  be  puzzling  to 
an  old  Oxford  man.  The  splendid 
first  class  of  the  old  system,  iden- 
tified with  recollections  of  so  many 
illustrious  men,  is  no  longer  attain- 
able, being  schismatically  cut  atwain 
by  Moderations ;  while  the  introduc- 
tion of  Law,  and  Modem  History, 
and  Natural  Science,  and  we  hardly 
know  what,  are  introducing  all  sorts 
of  honours  and  corresponding  can- 
didates of  the  most  puzzlii^  de- 
scription for  outsiders.  Moreover, 
educational  reformers  are  constantly 
starting  up  with  new  theories  and 
desires  to  revolutionize  the  Uni- 
versity still  more.  Then  again, 
there  are  varieties  of  students  which 
would  make  the  old  Oxonian  '  stare 
and  gasp.'  The  curious  contrivance 
of  private  halls,  institutions  which 
in  our  day  rose  and  fell  with  mush- 
room-like rapidity,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  regarded  as  in- 
teresting objects  in  Natural  History, 
seem  to  be  taking  a  hold  upon  the 
place.  Then  ag^,  at  one  of  the 
colleges  there  is  a  set  of  young 
men  who  go  upon  what  is  called 
the  Frugal  System,  and  like  the 
Early  Christiuis»  do  their  eating 
and  drinking  in  common.  Then 
again  there  are  unattached  students 
who  are  attached  to  the  University, 
but  to  no  particular  college.  Great 
expectations  were  attached  to  this 
notion,  and  it  was  imagined  that, 
as  in  the  days  of  Occam,  some  thirty 
thousand  youthful  lovers  of  know- 
ledge would  tramp  into  Oxford.  At 
present,  however,  they  only  appear 
in  infinitesimal  driblets.  In  fact, 
these  are  only  excrescences  on  the 
body  collegiate,  signs  of  super- 
abundant health  and  vigour,  and 
hardly  meriting  any  very  serious 
attention.  They  are  encouraging 
proofs     that     Oxford    thoroughly 
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comprehends  its  relations  with  the 
coantry,  and  desires  to  harmonize 
onr  oldest  institutions  with  the 
queer  wizard  yclept  the  Spirit  of 
the  Age.  It  may  truly  also  he 
said  for  her  that  she  is  a  very  centre 
and  focus  of  intellectual  life.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact,  that  every  sub* 
ject  of  national  interest  is  eagerly 
discussed  at  Oxford  even  far  in  ad- 
yance  of  the  London  Press,  and  that 
with  a  breadth  and  f^dom  to  which 
current  political  journalism  rarely 
aspires.  Most  political  subjects  that 
emerge  into  notice  have  received 
here  a  thorough  ventilation  before- 
hand. 

One  drawback  is  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  political  cant  and  af- 
fectation in  some  of  the  colleges. 
This  has  lately  taken  practical  form 
in  a  daring  attempt  of  some  Ox- 
onians to  secure  some  seat  at  the  last 
election.  Abingdon  has  always 
been  a  temptation  to  University 
aspirants,  and  we  have  known  en- 
terprising young  men  who  would 
give  lectures  there,  and  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, if  by  any  means  they  could 
create  a  parliamentaiy  interest 
But  as  for  Woodstock,  though  one 
might  aspire,  hopelessly  aspire 
to  shooting  on  the  preserves  and 
fishing  in  the  Blenheim  lakes,  a 
man  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  making  a  powerful  entry  into 
Blenheim  Castle,  or  of  pouncing 
into  the  Beanos  right-hand  stall  of 
the  cathedral,  as  of  offering  himself 
here  as  a  Parliamentary  candidate. 
But  both  these  immemorial  locali- 
ties, chiefly  associated  in  the  un- 
dergraduate's mind  with,  so  to 
speak,  being  'out  of  bounds,*  have 
been  attempted  by  young  Radical 
philosophers ;  and  in  various  other 
parts  of  the  country  the  Oxonian 
free-thinking  in  politics  has  made 
itself  felt.  But,  somehow  or  other, 
they  have  all  come  to  grief.  We 
feel  a  measure  of  sympathy  for  some 
really  earnest  and  careful  thinkers 
among  them,  but  very  little  for 
young  men  who  take  up  Liberalism 
as  the  fashion  and  make  it  a  social 
aflFectation.  We  know  the  kind  of 
men,  the  men  who  will  talk  for 
hours  in  clubs  over  politics  and  the 
great  things  they  moan  to  do,  and 


who  render  themselves  liable  to  the 
terrible  imputation  of  boredom.  Ab 
a  rule  they  subside  into  steady-going 
Toryism  eventually,  and  at  Oxford 
they  have  the  happy  knack  of  some- 
times developing  into  poets  or  states- 
men. 


whympeb's  tbavslb  in  thx 

ALASKA.* 

The  stream  of  literature  has  been 
terribly  pent  up  by  the  elections, 
but  the  obstreperous  obstacles  are 
now  removed,  and  its  quiet  whole- 
some waters  will  flow  freely.  Whou 
the  publishing  season  sets  in  there 
is  one  especial  set  of  books  on  which 
we  always  look  with  peculiar  in- 
terest, and  that  is  the  invariable 
books  of  travel.  They  are  sure  to 
come  out,  some  half  dozen  of  them 
at  least,  with  their  records  of  energy 
and  hardihood;  irrepressible  out- 
bursts of  daring  and  adventure, 
which  all  the  luxuries  and  civiliza- 
tion of  home  life  are  powerless  to 
repress.  Mr.  Whymper  leads  off 
with  an  account  of  his  travels  and 
adventures  in  the  Alaska  territory. 
The  first  inquiry  which  will  suggest 
itself  to  many  of  our  readers  is, 
where  on  earth  may  the  Alaska 
territory  happen  to  be  ?  The  answer 
is  that  the  Alaska  territory  is  that 
which  was  called  Russian  America, 
and  which  America  purchased  iiom 
Russia,  most  probably  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
They  would  now  be  ready  to  buy 
Iceland  and  Greenland.  This  ter- 
ritorial acquisition  by  America  was 
not  looked  at  in  the  most  favour- 
able light  by  some  of  us,  but  there 
can  be  no  real  objection  to  its  ac- 
quisition of  any  possible  amount  of 
rocks  and  icebergs. 

Mr.  Whymper  travelled  in  various 
regions  of  the  North  Pacific.  He 
has  some  good  chapters  on  British 
Ck>lumbia  and  Vancouver  Island. 
He  has  exciting  stories  of  the  bound- 
less forests,  and  men  being  lost  in 
the  woods,  and  a  castaway  writing 
his  will  in  pencil  on  a  white  hand- 
kerchief.     Mr.   Whymper  brings 

•  'Travels  and  Adventures  In  the  Ter- 
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into  prominence  the  unpleasant 
fact,  on  which  we  did  not  dwell 
with  much  particularity  at  the  time, 
that  in  the  Eussian  wsu:  we  by  no 
means  came  off  well  in  our  attacks 
on  Russian  America.  Mr.  Whymper 
went  out  to  these  regions,  '  having, 
thank  God,  a  little  superfluous 
energy  which  was  then  lying  fellow.* 
He  was  appointed  artist  to  a  tele- 
graph expedition.  His  special  busi- 
ness was  certainly  no  sinecure  when 
he  had  to  sketch  with  the  tempe- 
rature thirty  degrees  below  zero. 
Between  every  five  strokes  of  the 
pencil  he  had  to  run  about  and 
Keep  himself  warm,  once  with  the 
inconvenience  of  a  frozen  ear  swollen 
up  to  the  top  of  his  head.  Game 
would  hang  for  a  month  and  never 


get  high,  and  some  of  the  stores 
became  so  much  rock,  to  be  broken 
up  by  the  axe.  The  account  of 
the  natives,  who  refused  to  be  called 
Christian  Indians,  and  defined  them- 
selves as  '  Whiskey  Indians,'  is  one 
more  indication  how  the  noble 
savage  must  disappear  before  civi- 
lization and  fire-water.  Mr.  Whym- 
per has  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
writer  who  has  given  a  distinct  ac- 
count of  the  wonderful  river  of 
Alaska.  It  is,  in  some  places,  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  is 
to  be  compared  with  the  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Whymper  has  also  given  some 
sketches  of  California,  and  of  visits 
to  the  eastern  coasts  of  Siberia 
and  Kamtschatka. 


THE  SEWING  MACHINE  AND  ITS  TBIUMPHS. 


AT  a  proYincial  town  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  United  States, 
there  lived  in  1844  a  young  artisan 
who  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  sup- 
port a  wife  and  two  or  three  little  folks 
out  of  his  weekly  wages  as  a  mill- 
wright or  mechanical  engineer.  He 
had  occupied  his  spare  thoughts 
for  three  or  four  years  on  a  scheme 
for  a  sewing  machine,  which  might 
expedite  the  processes  of  sewing 
and  stitching  cloth,  leather,  and 
other  materials.  It  was  not  domes- 
tic needlework,  but  large  manufeo- 
tures  of  clothing,  that  he  had  in  his 
thoughts.  HaviDg  no  money  to  ad- 
Tentnre,  his  experiments  were  all  of 
a  very  humble  kind,  made  in  his 
own  garret ;  but  in  the  year  above- 
nam^  he  felt  convinced  that  he  had 
conquered  the  main  difficulties  of 
his  invention.  He  was  right ;  and 
Elias  Howe  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  distinguished  inyentors  of 
the  present  century.  A  fellow-towns- . 
man  came  to  his  aid  at  this  junc- 
ture ;  the  one  provided  brains,  the 
other  money ;  and  between  them  they 
fim'shed  (in  April,  1845^  the  first 
sewing  machine.  Howe  knew  after- 
wards, though  not  at  the  time,  that 
many  abortive  attempts  had  been 
made  in  earlier  years  in  the  eame 
direction,  or  proximately  connected 


with  ii  For  instance,  one  patented 
machine  was  for  ornamental  tam- 
bouring, or  loosely  interlocking 
threads  by  the  aid  of  an  eye-pointed 
needle.  Another  was  a  machine  for 
sewing  gloves;  clasping  the  glove 
firmly,  and  guiding  a  needle  to  and 
fro  through  ii  A  third  was  for  a 
kind  of  tambour-stitching,  with  a 
crochet-hook;  the  machine  punc- 
tured holes,  and  dragged  up  the 
thread  through  them.  A  fourtn  was 
a  machine  for  sewing  leather,  with 
a  double- pointed  needle  to  carry  the 
thread,  and  mechanical  fingers  to 
pull  it  each  way  alternately.  A 
fifth,  for  embroidering  patterns  on 
net  and  lace,  had  a  bobbin  to  carry 
one  thread,  a  shuttle  to  carry 
another,  and  some  very  beautiful 
appliances  for  entwining  one  thread 
round  the  other.  These  were  only 
a  few  among  scores  of  patented  in- 
ventions which  can  be  traced  back 
for  something  like  a  century ;  but 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Howe's  was  the  first  machine  for 
real  sewing  and  stitching  brought 
to  an  effective  and  j^ractical  issue. 

In  July,  '45,  the  mventor  and  his 
colleague  arrayed  themselves  in 
suits  of  garments,  seamed  and 
stitched  by  Howe  himself— perhaps 
the  best  of  all  modes  of  showing 
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that  tailoring  could  be  done  by  the 
machine.  From  that  time  the  era  of 
the  sewing  machine  virtaally  com- 
menced, although  many  sorrowing 
days  were  destined  to  pass  before 
the  inventor  became  much  the 
better  for  his  ingenuity.  From  1845 
to  1850  were  years  of  poverty  and 
straggle  to  him.  He  took  his 
machine  to  a  clothing-factory  at 
Boston,  and  there  challenged  five 
of  the  most  dexterous  needlewomen 
in  sewing  the  inside  seams  of  coat 
sleeves :  the  machine  beat  the  five  in 
celerity  and  in  neatness.  After  this 
Howe  and  his  partner  patented  the 
machine,  and  shared  the  ownership 
in  certain  proportions.  Then  began 
a  series  of  personal  and  domestic 
sorrows.  Failing  to  obtain  imme- 
diate recognition  in  his  own  country, 
and  being  too  poor  to  wait,  he  came 
to  England.  Here  a  manufacturing 
staymaker  purchased  from  Howe 
the  right  to  patent,  to  make,  and  to 
use  the  machine  in  England,  and 
also  engaged  his  services  at  a  weekly 
salary.  How  it  happened  that  he  was 
in  debt  and  difficulties,  surrounded 
with  sickness  and  poverty,  in  1846, 
1847,  and  1848,  it  is  for  his  biogra- 
phers to  narrate;  but  Elias  Howe 
set  foot  again  on  his  native  shores  in 
1849  with  just  half  a  crown  in  his 
pocket.  It  was  indeed  hit  or  miss 
with  him. 

At  this  point  began  a  double 
career  in  the  history  of  the  sewing 
machine :  its  i)rogress  in  the  United 
States,  and  its  progress  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Concerning  the 
former,  Elias  Howe,  soon  after  his 
return  to  America,  fortunately 
found  means  to  combat,  in  a  court 
of  law,  an  infringement  of  the  Ame- 
rican patent~-an  interest  in  which 
he  had  managed  to  retain  in  spite 
of  his  poverty.  He  won.  The  tide 
turned  in  his  favour ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded .  in  establishing  a  system 
whereby  he  granted  hcenses,  at  a 
certain  royalty  or  peivcentago  on 
each  machine,  to  several  sewing- 
machine  manufacturing  companies, 
which  were  one.  after  another  es- 
tablished. Fortune  flowed  in  upon 
him,  and  Elias  Howe  lived  to  be  a 
wealthy  man— whether  a  'million- 
aire,' as  the  Americans  call  him,  de- 
pends probably  on   whether  they 


mean  the  possessor  of  a  million 
dollars  or  of  a  million  pounds  ster- 
ling. The  factories  for  making  the 
machines  were  of  prodigious  size, 
employing  several  hundred  men 
eacn ;  and  the  largeness  of  the  an- 
nual produce  testified  to  the  earnest* 
ness  with  which  our  cousins  over 
the  water  welcomed  this  aid  to  the 
seamstress  and  the  tailor,  the  shoe- 
maker and  the  saddler,  the  stay- 
maker  and  the  mantua-maker.  It  is 
known  to  those  who  have  attended 
to  the  progress  of  mechanical  in- 
vention in  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  legal  proceedings  relating  to 
contested  inventions,  that  Elias 
Howe  had  a  narrow  escape  in  re- 
gard to  the  validity  of  his  patent.  A 
poor  mechanic,  Walter  Hunt,  in- 
vented a  kind  of  sewing  machme  to 
work  with  two  needles  and  two 
threads,  so  far  back  as  1834,  at  a 
time  when  Howe. was  still  a  boy; 
but  his  machine  was  never  deve- 
loped in  such  a  way  as  to  become 
practically  available.  Howe  was  un- 
questionably the  first  inventor  who 
elaborated  asewing  machine  through 
all  its  stages  of  progress,  until  it 
became  a  labour-saving  instrument 
in  the  particular  department  of  in- 
dustry to  which  it  relates.  Ameri- 
can journalists  record  that,  during 
the  late  fratricidal  war,  Elias  Howe 
'  raised  and  equipped  a  regiment  in 
Connecticut,  and  presented  every 
officer  in  it  with  a  horse.  He  was 
elected  its  colonel;  but  being  the 
most  unwarlike  of  men,  and  totally 
ignorant  of  military  afi^rs,  he  had 
the  good  sense  to  decline  this 
honour :  he  enlisted  in  the  regiment 
as  a  private,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  his  health  Med. 
Nothing  prevented  his  serving  to 
the  end  but  the  certainty  that  he 
could  not  support  the  exposure  and 
fiartigue.  By  way  of  amusing  him- 
self  in  a  camp  near  Baltimore,  he 
volunteered  to  be  the  postmaster  of 
his  regiment,  and  rode  to  Baltimore 
and  beick  every  day  with  the  mail.' 
Meanwhile  the  sewing  machine 
was  passing  through  a  history  of  its 
own  in  England,  though  of  a  less 
exciting  and  grandiose  character. 
The  patent  and  the  licence  were  so 
managed  as  to  keep  the  trade  within 
narrow  limits  until   i860.     Quite 
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independently  of  other  persons,  Mr. 
Fisher,  a  young  man  engaged  in  the 
lace-trade  at  Nottingham,  invented 
a  kind  of  knotted  or  donble-loop 
chain  stitch  of  very  complex  cha- 
racter, something  l&e  that  which  is 
made  by  one  or  two  of  the  sewing 
machines  at  the  present  day.  In 
fact  he  invented  two  kinds.  One 
of  these  was  a  looping-msucMne, 
having  many  cnrved  or  bow-shaped 
needles,  each  pierced  with  one  eye 
near  the  point  and  another  eye  in 
the  rear  of  the  bend ;  these  needles 
penetrated  the  cloth  from  below 
upwards,  and  were  supplied  with 
continuous  threads  from  separate 
reels  and  bobbins ;  while  two  small 
pieces  of  apparatus,  a  looper  and  a 
nook,  aid^  to  produce  a  double- 
chain  stitch  of  a  beautif  al  embroid- 
ory-like  character.  The  other  was  a 
shuttle  machine,  havmg  a  shuttle  in 
combination  with  each  bent  needle ; 
the  shuttle  traversed  to  and  fro 
above  the  cloth,  carrying  either 
thread  or  cord;  and  the  action  was 
such  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  lock- 
stitch. They  were  both  elegant  ma- 
chines, but  through  various  causes 
did  not  become  a  commercial  suc- 


The  contractors  for  army-cloth- 
ing, the  manufacturers  of  boots 
and  shoes  at  Stafford  and  North- 
ampton, and  other  large  firms, 
gradually  employed  the  sewing 
machine;  but  the  use  of  the  ma- 
chine in  families,  and  by  dress- 
makers and  tailors,  did  not  become 
extensive  in  England  until  1 8  60.  In 
that  year  the  English  patent  expired ; 
the  trade  was  thrown  open;  Tho- 
mas's machine  was  subjected  to  new 
improvements;  the  American  ma- 
chines became  known  to  us;  new 
inventors  and  makers  came  forth 
into  light;  and  the  sewing  and 
stitching  world  gradually  became 
learned  about  Wheeler  and  Wil- 
son, Singer,  Glrover  and  Baker, 
the  brothers  Howe,  Willcox  and 
Gibbs,  and  other  makers  of  these 
pretty  things.  What  do  we  now 
see?  Glittering  shops  in  all  the 
principal  thoroughfares,  studded 
with  hand  machines  and  treadle  ma- 
chines of  varied  and  always  beauti- 
ftil  construction;  tailors  and  cloak- 
makers  clicking  away  with  machines 


in  making  their  seams  and  hems; 
shirt  -  makers  and  collar  -  makers 
supplying  the  shops  with  thou- 
sands of  dozens  of  these  articles, 
made  by  machine  instead  of  by  hand- 
needle;  dressmakers  and  mantle- 
makers  doing  the  like  with  the  silks 
and  merinos  entrusted  to  their  care ; 
glove-makers  and  sta^-makers effect- 
ing by  mechanical  aid  the  peculiar 
stitches  required  in  their  work;  boot 
and  shoemakers,  harness  and  accou- 
trement-makers, furnishing  the  best 
of  practical  evidence  that  some  of  the 
machines  (though  not  all)  will  work 
upon  leather  as  well  as  upon  textile 
goods ;  titled  matrons  and  honour- 
able demoiselles,  economical  house- 
wives and  industrious  daughters, 
alike  employed  upon  this  singularly- 
facile  mode  of  expediting  needle- 
work—such has  been  the  growth  of 
eight  years  in  England;  and  it 
would  be  dif&cult  to  name  another 
machine  which  has  had  an  equally 
wide  extension  of  use  in  the  same 
time. 

Those  who  attempt  to  classify  all 
the   diverse   sewing  machines,  by 
grouping  them  according   to  the 
mode  of  action  which  chiefly  pre- 
vails, have  no  easy  task ;  seeing  that 
some  of  the  machines  obstinately  re- 
fuse to  belong  to  any  group  in  par- 
ticular, because  they  partake  of  the 
nature  of  several.    Mr.  Alexander, 
C.E.,  who  has  studied  this  subject 
minutely,  arranges  sewing  machines 
simply  into   two    classes  —  those 
which  employ  one  thread,  and  those 
which  employ  two.    Professor  Wil- 
lis, of  Cambridge,  a  high  authority 
in  all  that  concerns  the  philosophy 
of  machines  and  machinery,  prefers 
a  classification  in  four  groups,  which 
he  briefly  characterizes  as  follows : — 
(i)  The  needle  passes  completely 
through  the  stuff,  as  in  hand  needle- 
work, producing  a  stitch  the  same  in 
Erinciple  as  that  produced  in  the 
^miliar  homely  way.    (2)  A  chain- 
stitch  or  crochet-stitch  is  produced^ 
by  a  crochet-needle  terminating  in 
a  hook ;  the  needle  is  grasped  at  the 
other   end,  and  the  hook  pushed 
through  the  stuff  so  as  to  catch 
hold  of  the  thread  below;  being 
then  withdrawn,  the  needle  brings 
with  it  a  small  loop  of  the  thread ; 
the  hook,  retaining  this  loop»  is  re- 
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passcKl  ilirougli  the  stuff  at  a  short 
distance  in  advance  of  the  former 
passage,  catches  a  new  loop,  and  is 
again  withdrawn,  bringing  with  it 
the  second  loop,  which  thus  papses 
through  the  fii-st.     (3)  A  mail-bag 
Btitch  (lock-stitch  ?)  is  produced  by 
the  employment  of  two  tlireads  in  a 
peculiar  way.    A  vortical  needle, 
with  an  up-and-down  motion,  has 
an  eye  near  the  point:  it  descends 
through  the  cloth,  and  forms  a  loop 
below  it ;  a  shuttle  with  a  horizon- 
tal motion  passes  through  this  loop, 
carrying  with  it  its  own  thread ;  the 
needle  then  passes  upwards,  but  the 
loop  is   retained    by  the  shuttle- 
thread  ;  the  cloth  advances  through 
the  space  of  a  stitch,  and  the  needle 
again  advances  to  make  a  fresh  loop 
— the  work  being  secured  by  the 
lower  thread  passing  through  the 
loop.     This  is  a  very  beautiful  but 
complicated  action,  the  miniature 
shuttle  introducing  a  kind  of  weav- 
ing into  the  process.    (4)  A  chain- 
stitch  is  pnxluccfl  by  the  interlac- 
ing of  two  thn^ads  ;  the  main  pur- 
pose is,  to  prevent  the  unravelling 
to  which  this  stitch  is  subject,  and 
yet  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  shuttle : 
seeing  that  some  inventors  object  to 
the  shuttle,  on  the  ground  that,  as 
it  can  carry  only  a  small  quantity 
of  thread  at  a  time,  the  operations 
must  be  stopped  at  short  intervals 
to   supply  the  shuttle  with  fresh 
thread. 

A  more  natural  classification, 
which  has  tlie  merit  of  being  ex- 
haustive, is: — (i)  Machines  that 
form  the  stitch  by  passing  a  loop 
through  the  cloth ;  and  (2)  machines 
that  form  the  stitch  by  passing  tho 
end  of  the  thread  through  the  cloth, 
or  rather  what  amounts  to  that. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the 
first  class  is,  that  their  work  is  ca- 
pable of  being  ravelled :  of  the  second, 
that  their  work  is  incapable  of  l)eing 
ravelled.  Tho  work  of  the  former  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  knitted  fabric : 
tho  work  of  the  latter  of  a  woven 
fabric.  Some  of  the  machines  of  tho 
first  class  employ  one  thread,  some 
two  threads:  the  machines  of  the 
second  class  require  two  threads; 
for  the  end  of  the  thread  cannot  be 
actually  thrust  through  the  cloth, 
but  tho  end  of  tho  under  thread  is 


passed  through  a  loop  of  11 1^^  1 
thread,  which  is  let   down  t}i« 
the  cloth   for  that  purptjt^e. 
chines  of   the  first    class    tis<! 
thread  direct  from  the    reel  ; 
mac  bines  of  the  second    clasi 
under  thread  must  be  re-wouii 
a  tiny  bobbin,  small  enou^^^h   t 
carried  in  a  shuttle    of  sonic 
through  the  loop.      FurtlK-r 
this,  classification  only  niiska-  N 
of  either  class  some  of  the  nmdi 
are  good,  some  indilTorent,  and  b 
positively  bad. 

These  comparisons  are  not  1 
easy  to  understand,  on  tlio  par 
persons  to  whom  mechanical  thi 
are  rather  deterrent.  But  in  tn 
the  sewing  machine  aLunof  1x3  m 
intelligible  by  mere  textual  dcsri 
tion.  Ten  minutes'  watching  a 
worker  engaged  with  each  of 
various  kinds  will  do  more  tlmn  n 
amount  of  reading  to  show  an 
telh'gent  observer  how  it  is  tl 
one  machine  makes  a  tighter  stiti 
one  involves  less  trouble  w; 
the  tiireads,  one  does  a  greater  ^ 
riety  of  work,  one  makes  less  iioi 
one  is  less  liable  to  derangeino 
through  complexity  of  parts— tli 
another. 

buttmg  aside  all  minute  dctjii 
however,  a  few  |X)ints  of  compari-'! 
may  bo  mentioned.  Plowe's  lir 
machine  had  a  curved  needle,  a 
tached  to  the  end  of  a  vibratiii 
lever,  combined  with  a  little  sliutt 
moving  to  and  fro  horizontally;  tli 
eye  of  the  needle  was  near  tli 
point;  and  tho  needle  had  groovii 
along  tho  sides,  in  which  the  tlinai 
lay,  to  facilitate  tho  passage  \\\ro\\^, 
tho  cloth.  In  his  later  aud  im 
proved  machine  he  introduced  1 
more  effective  '  feed '  motion  foi 
shifting  the  cloth  a  proper  dislanc< 
after  each  stitch.  One  form  of  tli< 
Howe  is  6])ecially  intended  foi 
stitching  the  legs  and 'uppers'  ol 
lxx>t8  and  shoes.  Singer introdn'rl 
a  straight  needle  carrie^l  by  a  slide, 
instead  of  a  curved  needle  attarlicd 
to  a  vibrating  lever  arm ;  and  tlin 
machine  iK'carae  well-adaptod  for 
strong  and  hea\7  manufacturing' 
pur[)ose8.  Thomas,  in  like  umuiiLT, 
held  chiefly  in  view  tho  introduc- 
tion of  such  improvemculH  a.s 
would  be  valuable  in  working  upon 
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stoat  goods.  GroTor  and  Baker,  to 
save  the  time  which  is  consumed  in 
shuttle  machines  by  winding  thread 
on  the  spools,  inyented  a  beautiful 
knot  or  knotted  stitch  (deservedly 
named  after  the  firm),  produced  by 
two  threads,  without  any  shuttle; 
and  also  a  feed  motion  different 
from  any  before  known,  and  very 
efifectiva  Wheeler  and  Wilson, 
while  retaining  the  shuttle,  sought 
to  avoid  the  rattling  noise  which  it 
produces  while  travelling  to  and 
fro ;  they  invented  a  kind  of  sta- 
tumary  shuttle;  the  needle-thread 
is  locked  into  the  shuttle-thread, 
not  by  driving  the  shuttle  through 
the  loop,  but  by  passing  the  loop 
itself  under  the  shuttle— an  end 
achieved  by  a  most  ingenious  and 
delicate  bit  of  mechamsm.  The 
Wiilcox  and  Gibbs  may  be  noticed 
presently,  as  this  machine  stands 
apart  from  the  others  in  various  in- 
teresting particulars,  and  being  also 
the  principal  among  those  which 
work  with  one  thread.  The  reader 
will  see,  from  the  foregoing  sketch, 
that  the  chief  sewing  machines  pre- 
sent many  points  of  difference,  clas- 
sify them  how  we  may— two  threads, 
a  needle,  and  a  vibrating  shuttle; 
two  threads,  a  needle,  and  a  station- 
ary shuttle ;  two  threads  and  two 
needles,  without  any  shuttle ; '  one 
thread  and  one  needle,  without  a 
shuttle — inventors  may  ring  the 
changes  in  various  ways  with  these 
elements ;  and  they  have  practically 
done  so,  with  a  very  admirable  dis- 
play of  ingenuity. 

Any  industrious  housewife,  any 
fair  damsel,  who  would  seek  to  know 
the  positive  or  relative  merits  of  a 
sewing  machine,  as  testified  by  the 
makers  account  of  it,  would  have  a 
most  bewildering  task  before  her. 
As  well  might  she  &sk  Professor 
HoUoway  and  Professor  Morison  to 
tell  her  which  of  them  sells  the  best 
pills.  Every  sowing-machine  maker 
declares  positively  that  his  invention 
is  the  one  to  which  public  attention 
ought  most  steadily  to  be  directed. 
One  of  them  states  that  'much  dust 
is^^intentionally  thrown  into  the  eyes 
of  the  public  by  manufacturers 
selling  but  one  class  of  machine, 
who  misrepresent  the  stitches  pro- 
duced by  otheris.'  Doubtless  there  is 


a  good  deal  of  dust  thrown  in  this 
world  of  ours ;  and  some  of  it  does 
unquestionably  blind  our  eyes,  men- 
tal as  well  as  bodily.  The  same 
mentor  adds  that  the  difficulty  felt 
by  intending  purchasers  'is  in- 
creased by  the  so-called  explana- 
tions which  are  ^ven  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  different  stitches.' 
True  again ;  for  it  is  no  easy  task 
to  describe  such  matters  clearly.  The 
'  Thomas,'  claiming  to  be  the  first 
sewing  machine  ever  patented  in 
Europe,  affects  to  look  down  upon  all 
the  others :  points  to  its  employment 
in  the  army  clothing  establishments, 
and  in  great  factories  wherein  cloth 
and  leather  are  stitched  up  for 
various  purposes;  tells  of  the  steam 
power  to  work  two  or  three  hundred 
machines  at  once,  and  of  the  mil- 
lions of  things  that  are  made  every 
year  by  its  agency.  The  '  Howe/ 
the  real  American  original,  repre- 
sented in  slightly-varied  forms  by 
three  or  four  companies  in  London, 
has  naturally  much  to  say  in  its  own 
favour  as  the  pioneer  in  this  won- 
derful new  branch  of  industry.  The 
*Grover  and  Baker'  claims  to  be 
simple  and  durable,  to  sew  from 
ordinary  spools  without  rewinding, 
to  sew  all  sorts  of  fabric  equally 
well,  to  fasten  its  own  seams  at  both 
ends  without  chance  of  ravelling, 
and  to  embroider  instead  of  sew 
without  any  other  change  than  in 
the  selection  of  the  thread.  The 
'Wiilcox  and  Gibbs'  asks  a  ques- 
tion, '  What  do  you  want  in  a  sew- 
ing machine?'  and  then  supplies  the 
answer:  *  You  want  a  machine  easy 
to  learn,  easy  to  work,  easy  to  change 
from  one  kind  of  work  to  another, 
easy  to  keep  in  order,  simple  in  its 
mechanism,  noiseless,  so  well  made 
as  to  seldom  require  repair,  able  to 
do  all  kinds  of  work  equally  well, 
and  to  make  a  strong  and  b^utiful 
stitch  that  will  bear  washing,  iron- 
ing, and  wear ;'  and  the  possession  of 
these  qualities  is  thereupon  claimed. 
The  '  Wheeler  and  Wilson,'  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lockHstitch  battalion,  re- 
quires ^ou  to  believe  that  the  real 
look-stitch— with  two  threads  inter- 
locked—produces  an  elastic  seam 
that  will  not  unravel,  presents  ex- 
actly the  same  appearance  on  both 
surfaces,  and  must  necessarily  be 
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better  than  the  others,  for  reusons 
dalyse  forth. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  all  this? 
In  the  first  place,  we  most  recognise 
the  old  and  fiuniliar  tendency  of  all 
inventors  and  patentees,  manufac- 
turers and  shopkeepers,  to  advertise 
their  wares  to  the  best  advantage. 
And  in  the  second  place,  we  must 
admit— the  more  ifeely  as  we  better 
study  the  subject— that  sewing  ma- 
chines are  really  very  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  delicate  and  minute 
mechanism.  Not  one  of  the  many 
kinds  above  named  is  without  its 
marks  of  subtle  ingenuity,  its 
thoughtful  appliances  for  over- 
coming difficulties.  The  mode  of 
obtaining  tension  or  tightening  of 
the  threads  (more  necessary  in  some 
modes  of  construction  than  in 
others)  is  often  exceedingly  elegant 
in  a  mechanical  point  of  view.  And 
so  are  the  methods  of  feeding-off 
the  threads  from  the  bobbins  or 
reels,  shifting  the  cloth  or  fobric  a 
minute  distance  after  each  stitch, 
holdiug  the  cloth  down  smooth  and 
flat  while  the  needle  is  traversing 
up  and  down  through  it,  and  pre- 
venting the  unravelling  of  .the 
stitches.  Great,  too,  is  the  inge- 
nuity shown  in  making  the  foot- 
treadle  action  easy  to  work.  Where 
the  machine,  as  in  some  cases, 
turns-in  a  hem  besides  sewing  it, 
the  little  steel  fingers  perform 
movements  as  scientific  as  fiiey  are 
elegant  in  effecting  the  turning- 
in.  And  indeed  all  the  mysteries 
of  sewing,  seaming,  hemming, 
felling,  basting,  stitching,  tuck- 
ing, frilling,  quilting,  binding,  cord- 
ing, braiding— really  mysteries  to 
the  one  sex,  but  '  fiamiliar  as  house- 
hold words'  to  the.  other  —  are 
brought  about  in  one  or  other  of  the 
machines  by  admirable  contrivances, 
most  delicate  combinations  of  little 
bits  of  polished  metal.  So  many  of 
the  movements  are  automatic— so 
little  is  left  for  the  hands  to  do — that 
the  sewing  machine  deservedly  takes 
rank  among  the  best  specimens 
of  petite  mechanical  engineering. 
There  is  not  one  of  them— except 
perhaps  some  of  the  low-priced 
kinds,  which  are  only  humble  and 
im^rfect  imitations  of  the  rest— to 
which  this  praise  can  be  denied. 


We  mentioned  above  the  Will- 
cox  and  Gibbs  macbine  as  requir- 
ing a  little  separate  notice.  It  is 
not  easy  to  describe  these  matters  in 
words  without  diagrams— and  even 
diagrams  are  not  much  in  favour 
with  ordinary  folk — but  the  arrange- 
ment is  briefly  as  follows.  Under- 
neath the  point  where  the  needle 
penetrates  the  cloth,  there  is  a  sort 
of  anchor-shaped  piece  of  steel  (so 
small  that  a  threepenny-piece  would 
almost  cover  it)  called  the  looper, 
having  hooks  or  arms  pointing  in 
opposite  directions;  with  a  flat- 
tened spur  on  the  stem  which 
twists  and  casts  off  the  loop.  When 
the  needle  has  carried  a  loop  oi 
thread  through  the  cloth,  the  loop 
is  caught  by  one  hook  of  the  looper 
—or,  to  use  our  simile,  by  one  arm 
of  the  tiny  anchor — and  by  the  ro- 
tation of  this  looper,  the  loop  re- 
ceives a  twist  before  it  escapes  from 
the  second  hook  or  arm.  The  cloth 
is  '  fed '  or  moved  forwards  a  minute 
space;  the  needle  descends  again, 
carrying  a  second  loop  with  it ;  this 
second  loop  is  caught,  as  the  first  had 
been,  by  one  hook  of  the  anchor,  just 
in  the  nick  of  time  when  the  rear  hook 
leaves  the  first  loop  twisted  around 
the  preceding  one.  This  constitutes 
the  peculiar  feature  of  the  twisted- 
loop  or  WiUcox  and  Gihbs  stitch. 
Ladies  (as  we  have  already  ventured 
to  say)  are  not  very  learned  in 
mechanical  matters ;  they  are  more 
likely  to  manage  pleasantly  a 
sewing  machine  so  simple  in  its 
action,  than  a  duplication  of  reels, 
needles,  or  shuttles,  any  want  of 
harmony  in  the  action  of  which 
would  bring  them  inevitably '  to 
grief.  Moreover,  there  are  numer- 
ous little  devices  by  which  this 
machine  beguiles  labour  of  its 
tediousness.  The  value  of  the 
simple  contrivance  by  which  it  is 
prevented  from  turning  the  wrong 
way  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by 
one  who  has  not  us^  a  sewing- 
machine  without  a  brake.  The 
self-adjusting  device  by  which  the 
needle  is  fiustened  in  the  proper 
place,  exactly  as  it  ought  to  be, 
without  even  looking  at  it,  is  pecu- 
liar to  this  machine.  There  are 
others  features,  inconsiderable  in 
themselves,  which,  in  ^e  aggre- 
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fOLte,  distingaiBh  it  for  fsanUy  use. 
Wonderfal  is  it  to  see  this  maohiae 
making,  in  the  hands  of  a  lady,  i  ooo, 
and  when  worked  by  power,  2000, 
and  even  3000  beautifally-regnlar 
stitches  in  a  minute,  in  such  a  noise* 
less  manner.* 

And  so  it  would  be,  in  this  or  that 
particular,  if  we  analysed  any  other 
among  the  principal  machines.  The 
Howe,  the  Thomas,  the  Singer,  the 
Groyer  and  Baker,  the  Wheeler  and 
Wilson,  &C.— each  has  some  merit  or 
other  in  which  it  eclipses  the  others. 
Pity  it  is  that  every  maker  claims  all 
the  virtues.  The  real  inventors 
would  never  do  this ;  they  can  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  mental 
labour  and  creative  ingenuity  of 
their  compeers,  while  fairly  and 
honestly  stating  what  are  the  princi- 
pal points  in  which  they  believe 
themselves  to  have  excelled*  The 
names  of  these  real  inventors,  in- 
deed, are  not  always  known  to  the 
public;  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
departments  of  invention,  the  brain- 
work  sometimes  is  done  by  men 
who  have  little  or  no  share  in  the 
results. 

^  If  we  were  tempted  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  what  are  called '  statistics ' 
of  sewing  machines,  we  should  have 
some  large  numbers  and  handsome 
sums  to  talk  about.  More  than 
300,000  sewing  machines  at  work 
in  the  United  States  so  &x  back  as 
five  years  ago ;  one  factory  makmg 
800  of  them  in  a  week,  and  employ- 
ing 500  men  in  so  doing ;  one  town 
earning  200,000^.  a  year  by  making 
shirt-collars  by  machine ;  something 
like  2000  applications  for  patents, 
for  improvements  in  sewing  ma- 
chines, in  America  and  England; 
50,000/.  realised  in  one  year  in  license 
fees  by  the  James  Watt  of  this  de- 
partment of  invention  (Elias  Howe) ; 
160,000  machines  made  by  one  firm 
in  four  years;  150,000  made  by 
twelve  firms  in  America  last  year ; 

*  The  makers  of  this  msdiine  have 
done  a  very  useful  thing  in  pablishing  a 
little  panophlet  which,  by  the  aid  of  aboat 
twenty  woodcats,  elucidates  the  Tarious 
modes  in  which  the  fingers  and  the  machine 
co-operate  in  prodncing  hemming,  stitching, 
bniiding,  and  other  kinds  of  work — or,  in 
other  words,  *  What  to  do,  and  How  to  do 
it.' 
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one  New  York  clothing  firm  em- 
ploying 400  machines  to  make 
10,000  shirts  per  week ;  a  saving  of 
i,5oo,oooZ.  a  year  in  New  York 
alone,  in  making  men's  and  boys' 
clothing,  by  using  machines;  5000 
machines  employed  in  one  county 
alone  in  Massachusetts,  in  stitching 
boots,  shoes,  and  gaiters— such  are 
the  basy  doings  talked  about.  One 
ingenious  person  has  calculated  that 
there  are  over  20,000  stitchesin  a  good 
shirt;  that  a  good  hand-sewer  ave- 
rages thirty- five  stitches  per  minute ; 
that  some  of  the  machines  make 
from  two  to  three  thousand  stitches 
in  the  same  space  of  time ;  and  that 
it  is  hence  easy  to  see  how  strong  is 
the  temptation  to  substitute  ma- 
chine-work for  hand- work  whenever 
possible.  It  is  on  record  that,  one 
day  during  the  late  American  war, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an 
order  from  the  War  Department 
reached  New  York  by  telegraph  for 
50,000  sandbags,  such  as  are  used 
in  field-works :  by  two  o'clock  the 
next  afternoon  the  bags  were  made, 
packed,  shipped,  and  started  off 
southward! 

Once  now  and  then  there  starts 
up  evidence  that  ladies  occasionally 
tire  of  their  sewing  machine,  or  do 
not  rightly  understand  it,  or  dis- 
arrange it  beyond  their  own  power 
of  readjustment,  or  think  another 
form  of  machine  would  suit  them 
better.  In  that  curious  medley  of 
advertisements,  the  'Exchange  and 
Mart,'  we  find  in  one  number  the 
following  odd  bits : — ^^  Excelsior  sew- 
ing machine  wanted.  Will  give 
white  Limerick  lace  tunic,  tucker, 
berthe,  and  sleeve  trimmings,  Oon- 
nemara  marble  brooch,  large  butter- 
fly hair  ornament  with  long  gold 
cord,  large  old-fashioned  copper 
urn'— a  most  remarkable  miscel- 
lany, surely.  'Wanted  a  Wheeler 
and  Wilson  lock-stitch  sewing  ma- 
chine, in  good  condition  and  com- 
plete. Offered,  in  exchange,  a  very 
nandsome,  large,  real  gold  and  ori- 
ental rose  topaz  brooch,  with  hand- 
some pendant'  Whether  the  lady 
considers  the  brooch  to  be  really 
worth  more  than  the  machine,  is 
not  stated;  but  such  is  probably 
her  belief  Another  lady  wants  a 
Cleopatra  machine,  for  which  she 
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'has  many  things  to  exchange.' 
Another  is  mlling  to  exchange  a 
pair  of  Gary's  globes  for  a  hand 
sewing  machine.  Another  (per- 
haps not  a  lady)  will  accept  a 
Wheeler  and  Wilson,  a  Thomas,  or 
a  Singer,  for  a  large  magic  lantern. 
One  wants  to  sell  a  Whight  and 
Mann,  another  a  Jadkin,  another  a 
Weir;  and  one  wishes  to  bay  a 
Willoox  and  Gibbs.  'I  hare  a 
beautifal  modem  guitar,  with  case, 
in  perfect  order,  in  exchange  for  a 
good  sewing  machine.'  These  are 
cnrioos  peeps  into  domestic  life. 

Let  not  any  one  imbibe  the  fidse 
notion  that,  as  a  matter  of  trade, 
the  sewing  machine  injures  the  poor 
hardly-paid  seamstress.  Precisely 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  sad 
picture  painted  by  Thomas  Hood  in 
his  '  Song  of  the  Shirt '  is  known  to 
have  been  only  too  true;  and  it  is 
also  known  that,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Orioaean  war,  poor  creatures, 
working  for  subHsub-sub-contract- 
ors,  toiled  eighteen  hours  a  day  at 
meting  soldiers'  coats  for  some- 
thing like  sixpence  sterling— three 
hours'  work  for  a  penny  1  No  such 
starvation  pay  is  connected  with 
the  use  of  the  sewing  machine; 
tiiere  are  poor  seamstresses,  alack! 
but  the  very  poor  are  those  who, 
from  various  causes,  have  not  oome 


within  reach  of  the  machinei  Ame- 
rica has  the  best  r^t  to  say  how 
the  sewing  machine  has  leally 
operated ;  and  the  Gommisskmer  A 
the  Census  in  the  United  States,  in 
some  apposite  remarks  oo  this  sub- 
ject, says:— 'It'  (t.c.  the  sewing 
machine)  *  has  opeiu9d  a  way  to  ]Ht>- 
fitable  and  healthful  employment  ton 
tiiousands  of  industrioos  fimiales,  to 
whom  the  labours  of  the  needle  had 
become  wholly  unremuneratiYe  and 
injurious  in  their  efiects.  Like  all 
automatic  powers,  it  has  enhanced 
the  comforts  of  every  class,  by 
cheapening  the  process  of  mann- 
fiftcture  of  numerous  articles  ot 
prime  necessity,  without  penn»- 
nently  subtracting  from  the  average 
means  of  support  of  any  portion  of 
the  community.  It  has  given  a 
positive  increment  to  the  permanent 
wealth  of  the  country,  by  creating 
larger  and  more  varied  applications 
of  capital  and  skill  in  the  several 
branches  to  which  it  is  auxiliary.' 
The  Americans  take  a  very  direct 
and  significant  way  of  showing  their 
estimate  of  this  matter,  seeing  that 
they  make  the  teaching  of  the  sewing 
machine  part  of  the  routine  of  edu- 
cation, for  young  ladies  in  the 
higher-class  seminaries  as  well  as  for 
poor  girls  in  the  humbler  schools. ; 


«  AS  IF  IT  WEBE  HER  FAULT  !" 

IN  dieary^  drowsy  monotone, 
A  monarch  on  his  pulpit  thione^ 
The  parson  onward  prosed ; 
There,  in  the  high-baoked,  oaken  pew, 
Seclnded  well  from  public  Tiew, 
Squire  Boger  ccumly  dozed. 

If  to  his  niece,  close  by  his  side. 
The  while  to  heed  she  strictly  tried 

No  mundane  things  around  her. 
Terrestrial  thoughts  would  sometimes  oome, 
Bestless  at  times  her  eye  would  roam, 
Twas  not  her  fault;  the  offence  bring  home 

To  dulbiess  of  the  expoxmder  I 

Tou  would  not  find  a  fairer  iaoe, 
A  daintier  form,  a  sweeter  grace. 
Search  through  the  coxmty's  utmost  space— 

Ah  mel  but  what  a  bodice! 
A'delicately-broidered  skirt. 
Just  short  enough  to  skim  the  dirt — 
It  seems  with  those  wee  feet  to  flirt — 

The  lassie  is  a  goddess ! 

Around  her  half  in  stealth  she  gazed. 
Each  time  her  fring^  lid  she  raised. 

Provoking  admiration  : 
And  if  he  answers — yonder  youth —     ; 
Who'd  say  it  is  her  fault,  forsooth  ? 
Or  his  ?    Who  could  in  honest  truth 

Withstand  such  proTocation? 

How  could  she  help  it?  e^es  will  meet 
By  accident:  and  looks  will  greet 

By  simple  chance  each  other : 
She  blushed :  her  slumbrous  uncle  wide 
Chancing  his  eyes  to  ope,  she  tried 

In  Tain  the  fact  to  smother. 

Not  lost  on  him  that  ripening  flush : 
Sternly  he  notes  his  niece's  blush. 

As  if  it  were  her  fault ; 
As  if  'twere  in  her  power,  poor  child, 
To  check  his  eye,  the  truant  wild. 
And  by  a  look  demurely  mild 

To  bid  his  -vision  halt 

If  when  they've  passed  from  out  the  church. 
From  out  the  ola  moss-eaten  porch, 

Th^  haply  then  should  find. 
That  as  the  homeward  path  they  tread — 
The  scented  lime-boughs  oyerhead — 

There's  some  one  near  behind. 

Why  blame  her,  or  why  him  indeed? 
Those  lodestar  eyes,  they  gaye  the  lead — 

He  followed — ^'twas  a  duty  : 
Why  blame  her  that  he's  learnt  to  love? 
Ab  if  it  were  her  fault,  sweet  dove. 
Nay,  rather  blame  her  beautyl 
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'    NTTBSERT  GBIEVANCES. 


THERE  iB  hardly  a  class  in  this 
oountry  having  the  smallefit 
title  to  the  privilege  (for  it  really  is 
a  privilege  nowadays)  of  calling 
itself  oppressed,  but  has  found  a 
champaon  to  nphold  its  rights  and 
proclaim  its  wrongs.  The  wrongs 
of  women,  the  wrongs  of  negroes, 
the  wrongs  of  Romanists,  the  wrongs 
of  labour,  the  wrongs  of  the  unen- 
franchised and  unwashed,  the 
wrongs  of  intelligent  artizans,  of 
curatefl,  farmers,  browers,  pau- 
pers, lunatics,  all  these,  and  plenty 
moro  have  had  or  aro  having  their 
day.  Each  has  in  turn  sat  in  the 
seat  of  the  oppressed,  to  win  the 
tears  of  a  sympathetic  public.  There 
is  another  class,  however,  which 
has  hardly  as  yet  had  its  fair  sharo 
of  public  sympathy ;  a  class,  in  my 
opmion,  far  more  interesting  than 
any  of  the  above-mentioned,  not 
excepting  even  woman  herself—I 
mean  little  children.  I  am  a  ba- 
chelor, and  my  experience  of  the 
opposite  sex  convinces  me  that  I 
shall  soon  be  what  is  called  '  a  con- 
firmed bachelor ;'  but  children  aro 
the  joy  of  my  heart  and  the  light 
of  mine  eyes,  bright  and  fresh  as  a 
posy  of  wild  flowers,  whereas  ladies 
too  often  romind  one  of  those  half- 
&ded  violets  that  street-boys  vend, 
all  doctored  with  essence  to  incroase 
their  charms.  Deem  me  not  ma- 
licious, dear  ladies :  I  know  you  are 
not  all  creations  of  art,  but  neither 
are  you  truly  daughters  of  nature. 
Still,  though  I  cannot  love  you  in 
the  Circassian  bloom  of  maturity, 
I  worship  you  in  the  rosy  fireshness 
of  infimcy.  I  cannot  admiro  you  in 
Apeplum  or  a  Jichu,  but  I  adore  you 
in  long-clothes.  Tes,  children  I 
love  with  all  my  heart:  they  aro 
sweeter  than  a  garden  of  roses  or  a 
melody  of  Mozart ;  and  children  aro, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  systema- 
tically oppressed,  while  their  wrongs 
are  not  only  for  the  most  part  un- 
redressed, but  aro  to  a  great  extent 
Ignored. 

True,  certain  philanthropic  so- 
cieiies  take  upon  them  to  protect 
a  select  numb^  of  orphans,  found- 
lings, and   other  such  waifs   and 


strays;  some  even  rescue  an  occa- 
sional victim  from  illegal  oppres- 
sion. Now  and  then  a  little  patient 
having  been  whipped,  or  starved, 
or  pumped  upon  once  too  often, 
causes  a  little  awkwardness  by  suc- 
cumbing under  the  treatment,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Townshend  or  the 
'  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Wo- 
men and  Children'  steps  in,  and 
brings  the  cruel  stepmother,  or  in- 
human uncle,  or  unnatural  parent, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  justice ;  but 
such  things  happen  comparatively 
seldom,  or  rather^which  indeed  is 
not  quite  the  same  thing— «re  sel- 
dom heard  of,  and  of  course  aro  no 
argument  against  the  almost  uni- 
versally  received  belief  that  the 
happiness  of  the  English  child  is 
suprome  and  xmmitigated.  Of 
these  wrongs,  therefore,  it  ia  not  my 
purpose  to  complain.  But  there 
aro  wrongs  and  woes  which  are  not 
to  be  redressed  by  interposition  of 
the  law,  however  vigorous,  nor  by 
generosity  of  Foundling  Hospitals, 
however  free  and  open-armed. 
I  mean  what  aro  called  with  a  sort 
of  jocose  pity  the  '  little  griefs  of 
childhood.'  Now,  if  we  are  to  trust 
the  common  belief,  these  are  in  fact 
not  griefis  at  all,  and  tiie  majority 
of  children  have  really  no  more 
cares  or  sorrows  than  cherubs  have 
bodies.  How  a  belief  so  remote 
from  truth  did  first  arise,  it  is  hard 
to  say.  I  incline  to  think  it  is  in 
part  a  myth  of  the  poets,  especially 
confirmed  by  those  of  the  present 
century,  and  in  part  is  a  fiction 
found  useful  for  domestic  discipline, 
seeing  that  it  may  be  used  with 
some  effect  in  ropressing  the  mur- 
murs which  arise  against  what  the 
child  mind  sometimes  considers  a 
hard  lot  People  who  find  them- 
selves '  on  the  downhill  of  life '  are 
especially  fond  of  talking  about  the 
pleasures  of  childhood;  distance, 
perhaps,  lending  the  proverbial 
enchantment  to  the  view,  and  pa- 
rents, I  observe,  take  Pftins  to  un- 
press  upon  their  offspring  the 
transcendent  happiness  of  their 
youthful  condition.  For  instance, 
being  on  a  visit  to  my  friend  B , 
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who  is  an  exoellent  speoimen  of  the 
British  parent,  I  heard  him  dis- 
course to  his  two  sons,  aged  seven 
and  nine,  on  this  wise :  '  Ah,  Tom 
and  Charley,  lucky  young  dogs; 
no  cares  and  troubles  l&e  your 
poor  papa ;  just  as  happy  as  hum- 
ming-tops from  one  month's  end  to 
another.  I  wish  mf/  boyish  days 
would  come  over  again/ 

And  then  Mrs.  B ,  seconding, 

as  in  duty  bound,  the  admonitions 
of  her  spouse:  'And  you  too,  Minnie 
and  Lucy.  Were  there  eyer  two 
such  happy  girls  as  you?  With  the 
best  and  wisest  papa  that  ever  was, 
and  the  neatest  and  most  particular 
nurse  that  ever  was  seen,  and  the 
prettiest  dolls,  and— dear  me,  I 
wish  I  had  half  as  much  happi- 


And  yet  Tom  and  Oharl^  seemed 
to  have  recollections  which  pre- 
vented them  from  realizing  their 
privileges,  and  Minnie  and  Lucy 
pouted,  and  did  anything  but  con- 
^tulate  themselves  on  the  bless- 
mgs  of  infancy.    I  could  not  but 

ask  myself,  How  is  this?  If  B 

and  Mb  wife  be  right,  as  they  are 
certainly  sincere,  how  is  it  that  not 
only  Tom  and  Charley,  and  Minnie 
and  Lucy,  but  Dick,  Jack,  Harry, 
and  hundreds  more,  being,  as  they 
are  often  reminded,  the  happiest 
beings  in  the  world,  ML  to  realize 
this  singular  blessedncGS?    I  put 

this  question  to  Mrs.  B one  day, 

after  witnessing  a  paroxysm  of 
grief  and  tears  on  the  part  of  her 
Tommy,  who  had  been  condemned 
for  some  slight  misdemeanour  to 
lose  his  share  of  pudding,  a  very 
luscious  and  altogether  desirable 
one.  She  replied,  with  that  decisive 
and  convincing  lo^c  for  which  her 
sex  is  so  highly  distinguished,  that 
the  idea  of  children  brought  up  by 
decent  parents  being  unhappy,  was 
all  stuff  and  nonsense. 

'  My  little  Tommy,'   said   Mrs. 

B ,  '  is  as  happy  as  the  day  is 

long,'  (traces  of  happiness  on  Tom- 
my's race  were  at  that  moment  veiy 
obscure).  '  If  he  ever  cries,  it  is 
not  because  he  is  unhappy,  but  be- 
cause he  is  naughty.  He  never  has 
any  troubles,  or,  if  he  has,  they 
pass  away  like  an  April  shower' 
(Tommy's.tearsweredeveioping  into 


quiet  little  sobs);  'and  the  &ct  is, 
children  do  not  know  when  they 
are  well  off.' 

'  But,  dear  madam,  you  do  not 
quite  touch  the  point  of  my  ques- 
tion. How  is  it  that  children  do 
not  know  when  they  are  well  off? 
If  they  are  happy,  there  is  surely 
no  reason  why  tiiey  should  not 
know  it  I  grant  you  that  the  im- 
mature state  of  their  intellect  pre- 
vents them  from  taking  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  their  condition,  and 
so  renders  them  unconscious  of  a 
yariely  of  circumstances  tending  to 
promote  their  happiness;  but  as 
regards  the  pleasures  and  pains, 
which  reach  them  through  the 
senses,  and  which  are  commonly 
understood  by  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  childhood,  I  take  it  a  child  is  a 
better  judge  of  these  in  his  own  case 
than  any  other  person  can  be  for 
him;  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if 
the  majority  of  children,  even  of 
those  who  seem  to  a  casual  ob- 
server happy,  do  not  find  the  sor- 
rows of  childhood  predominate  over 
its  joys.' 

LeavingMrs.  B and  her  family, 

I  ask  the  candid  reader  whether  he 
or  she  really  believes  in  the  supreme 
happiness  of  childhood  ?  Are  those 
little  tender  creatures,  whom  it  does 
every  honest  man's  heart  good  to  see 
about  him,  are  they  as  happy  as  wo 
can  and  ought  to  make  them?  Is  the 
nursery  system,  as  at  present  esta- 
blished in  a  large  number  of  respect- 
able fi&milies,  calculated  to  promote 
eiiheT  the  external  happiness  or  the 
moral  welfare  of  those  whom  it  em- 
braces? An  almost  irresponsible 
autocrat,  styled  the  head  nurse,  or 
*  nurse '|wr  excellence,  assisted  per- 
haps by  a  couple  of  junior  officials, 
is  placed  pretty  nearly  in  loro  pa- 
rentis  to  the  little  folk  of  the  family 
from  the  'month'  to  perhaps  the 
tenth  year.  Papa  of  course  is  busy, 
and  rarely  sees  the  children  more 
than  once  a  day,  when  in  the  pink 
of  spruceness  and  good  behaviour 
they  come  in  with  the  oranges  for 
dessert.  Mamma  pays  such  visits 
to  the  infant  colony  as  the  demands 
of  society  permit,  but  leaves  -the 
government  of  it  in  all  the  minor 
details  to  the  despotic  viceroy  and 
her  satellites.    The  conditiou  of  the 
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child  under  that  goTemment  ib,  I 
am  told,  better  now  than  it  was  in 
my  inficmt  days.  It  may  be,  bnt  as 
fiu  as  my  observation  seryes,  I  in- 
cline to  think  there  is  not  much 
change  for  the  better.  Is,  for  ex- 
amplCi  the  real  genuine  angnish  of 
the  morning  waah  mitigated,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  in  the  modern  nnrsery  ? 
My  own  reooUeotionB  of  it  are  ex- 
tremely painful.  To  be  forced  to 
leave  the  cosy  bed,  to  stand  in  Na- 
ture's garb, 

f     *Im|»ubeoor|NU,qiw1ep(»e(impU 
MoUlre  Thncom  oord* ;' 

to  watch  the  preparation  for  the 
torture,  all  this  was  hard.  It  was 
hard,  too,  to  endure  with  fortitude 
the  shock  of  the  cold  bath,  though 
nurse  invariably  declared  that  she 
had  'took  the  chill  off'  expressly 
for  me;  but  when  it  came  to  the 
soap,  I  confess  I  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  my  feelings.  Bridget's  plan 
of  operations  was  to  secure  me  finnly 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
to  scour  my  face  in  a  thorough  and 
searching  manner.  The  result  was 
not  merely  disagreeable  but  painful 
in  the  extreme.  The  fnotion  said 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  was  an- 
noying, but  when  the  soap  began  to 
penetrate  the  eyes  or  the  nose,  and 
it  generally  did  both,  it  produced 
acute  suffering.  If  I  onened  my 
mouth  to  remonstrate,  the  soap— 
of  course  by  accident— popped  in 
there  also.  But  all  this  physical 
annoyance— to  use  the  mildest  term 
—was  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  outrage  upon  dignity  and  self- 
respect  which  I,  as  a  Irtish  boy, 
with  the  spirit  of  British  indepen- 
dence strong  within  me,  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  my  nurse  at  washing 
times.  I  believe  that  the  indigni- 
ties above  described  are  in  most 
well-regulated  nurseries  daily  in- 
flicted upon  tiie  youth  of  the  realm ; 
and  though  it  is  certain  that  were 
such  an  outrage  offered  to  the  Bri- 
tish parent  it  would  be  long  ere  the 
'  Times'  and  the  public  heaxd  the 
last  of  it,  the  British  child  has  no 
redress,  and  is  forced  to  console 
himself  with  the  reflection  that 
'cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,'  or, 
according  to  nursery  interpretation, 
that 'a  dirty  boy  can  never  go  to 
heaven.' 


I  dwell  upon  this  washing  griev- 
ance because  it  is  one  that  recurs 
frequentiy  throughout  the  day,  and 
is  a  safe  instrument  of  crnei^  by 
which  nurses  are  wont  to  vent  upon 
a  helpless  victim  the  spite  they  may 
happen  to  feel  against  the  world  in 
gmsnX,  or  against  that  child  or  his 
parents  in  particular.  Kecalling 
my  own  early  experience,  I  should 
say  that  my  washings  averaged  five 
or  six  per  diem.  If  I  set  about  to 
do  a  bit  of  gardening,  to  plant  a  row 
of  beans,  for  instance,  and  chanced 
to  pass  my  hand  across  my  brow, 
all  *wet  with  honest  sweat'  after 
my  labours,  the  result  was  fatal  to 
my  peace.  '  Ho  1  Master  'Any,  what 
'ave  you  been  a  doin'  of?'  was 
Bridget's  indignant  exclamation: 
and  my  blood  froze  as  she  concluded 
with  tiie  inevitable  *Oome  an'  let 
me  wash  yer.' 

And  then  at  tea-time,  that  bread 
and  jam,  who  does  not  Imow  what  a 
snare  that  is  to  tender  youth?  It 
is  half-past  four,  tiie  hour  of  tea; 
the  olive-branches  gather  round  the 
table,  and  are  watered  with  weak 
tea,  and  otherwise  disoreetiy  nou- 
rished. A  slice  of  bread  and  jam 
to  each  crowns  the  feast.  Bemark 
now  the  proceedings  of  Tommy, 
aged  eight.  How  narrowly  in  the 
suence  of  expectation  does  he  watch 
the  spreading  of  the  jam!  With 
what  eagerness,  but  half-suppressed, 
does  he  receive  with  both  hands  his 
Yet  with  what  anxious 
to  avoid  the  soiling  of  his 
snowy  pinafore!  A  moment,  to 
take  the  bearings  of  the  slice,  and 
the  attack  is  begun;  a  breach  is 
made  where  Nature  points,  in  the 
middle.  Ah,  Tommy,  luckless 
wight,  that  was  a  &tal  bite;  its 
ravishing  sweetness  renders  you 
unwary;  a  semicircle  of  crimson 
jam  doses  round  your  chubby 
cheeks,  and  you  emerge  from  that 
ring  of  crust  moustachioed  and 
tricked  about  with  blood-red  smears. 
The  Philistines  are  upon  thee. 
Tommy !  Like  the  murderer  taken 
stained  with  his  yictim's  blood,  thou 
art  ordered  for  instant  execution — 
at  the  washing-stand.  How  will 
those  lips  splutter  and  that  littie 
nose  wag  to  and  fro  beneath  the 
application  of  the  sponge  I 
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One  word  aboat  this  ^wtsbing 

r'  yanoe  and  I  haye  done  with 
duldren  most  nndoubtedly  be 
kept  clean,  and  to  that  end  must  be 
washed;  but  washing  may  be  done 
in  two  ways.  It  may  be  performed 
as  an  official  act,  much  as  the  turn- 
key may  be  supposed  to  perform  it 
npon  a  refractory  gaol- bird;  or  it 
may  be  done  after  a  tender,  motherly 
&shion,  haying  regard  to  ihe/tel- 
inga  of  the  child  as  well  as  to  its 
personal  appearance.  I  trust  we 
are  agreed  that  the  latter  is  the 
right  method.  Bat  a  yery  large 
number  of  children  in  '  well-regu- 
lated' families  come  under  the 
former  regime,  Why?  Just  be- 
cause materCunilias,  admirable  as 
her  domestic  arrangements  doubt- 
lees  are,  does  not  select  her  nurses, 
for  this  aboye  all  qualifications,  that 
tfaey  be  tender-hearted.  I  do  not 
desire  to  set  up  as  a  dispenser  of 
'  Hints  to  Mothers.'  I  am  a  plain 
Uunt  man  that  loye  my  friends,  the 
young  folk,  and  I  only  speak  right 
on  in  their  behalf;  but  this  I  will 
say,  that  were  I  a  parent,  and  not, 
as  I  am,  a  bachelor,  any  nurse  of 
mine  who  should  practise  the  tum- 
k^  method  of  washing  would  re- 
ceiye  a  month's  wages  and  dis- 
munal  on  the  spot. 

To  come  to  another  head  of  nur- 
sery wrongs,  the  child  stands  ag- 
giieyed  in  the  matter  of  punish- 
msnts.  The  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  nursery  is,  in  general, 
altogether  arbitral^  and  despotic. 
The  in&nt  colony  is  in  a  permanent 
state  of  martial  law,  rendered  neces- 
sary, I  suppose,  by  the  highly  dan- 
gerous character  of  the  Brobdig- 
nagian  inhabitants,  who,  in  spite 
of  that  look  of  innocence  upon  their 
round  and  rosy  faces,  are,  as  I  am 
informed  by  some  worthy  discipli- 
narians, often  desperately  wicked  at 
heart. 

The  criminal  of  the  nursery  is 
frequently  judged  out  of  his  own 
month.  No  time  is  allowed  him 
to  prepare  his  defence,  or  call  his 
witnesses,  and  the  trial,  the  con- 
deomation,  and  the  execution  of 
sentraoe,  are  frequently  merged  into 
one  process,  and  that  the  last  of 
the  three.  The  proceeding  of  the 
famous  '  Old  Woman  who  liyed  in 


a  Shoe,'  is  a  sort  of  reductio  ad 
ahsurdum  of  the  system  of  nursery 
lustice.  That  good  lady,  as  we 
imow,  chastised  the  young  folk  all 
round  in  the  good  old  English 
fashion,  and  '  sent  'em  to  bed,'  for 
no  other  reason,  so  fo  as  history 
showeth,  than  that  'she  had  so  many 
children,  she  didn't  know  what  to 
do.'  I  doubt  whether  any  child, 
accustomed  to  the  arbitrary  ad- 
ministration of  the  nursery,  would 
be  at  all  stnick  by  the  injastice  of 
the  old  woman's  proceeding.  It  is 
so  much  in  keeping  with  the  ordi- 
nary tenor  of  the  nursery  diRpensa- 
tion.  And  this  sugge>«ts  the  pe- 
culiar eyil  that  results  from  such  a 
dispensation,  namely,  an  injary — 
sometimes  considerable,  sometimes, 
happily,  slight— to  the  child's  moral 
sense.  If  there  be  an  idea  which 
may  be  said  to  be  inborn  and  clearly 
defined  by  Nature  in  the  child's 
mind,  it  is  the  distinction  between 
what  is  just  and  what  is  unjust 
But  in  order  to  thoroughly  jum- 
ble together  these  two  notions  in 
the  youthful  mind,  and  create  an 
obliquity  of  the  moral  yision,  which 
may  deyelop  into  a  permanent 
squint,  no  more  effectual  method 
could  be  deyised  than  the  nursery 
plan  of  exalting  small  breaches  of 
discipline  into  heinous  crimes,  and 
punishing  misdemeanour  as  if  it 
were  high  treason.  An  anecdote 
from  my  personal  experience  will 
illustrate  the  sort  of  thing  I  mean. 

At  six  years  old  I  belieye  I  was  as 
good  as  the  generality  of  boys  of 
that  age,  perhaps  rather  better  than 
most,  out  *  nemo  mcrtalium ' — and  I 
was  mortal.  Horticulture  of  a  some- 
what rash  and  empirical  character 
was  my  forte  as  I  thought  then,  my 
foible  as  I  think  now,  my  besotting 
sin,  as  Bridget,  with  emphatic  slaps, 
frequently  impressed  upon  me.  On 
one  memorable  occasion  she  found 
me  engaged  in  some  yery  noyel  and 
interesting  experiments  in  the  mid- 
dle of  an  onion  bed.  My  first  notice 
of  her  approach  was  a  tight  clutch 
of  my  arm,  followed  by  a  prolonged 
shaking,  during  which  I  listened  as 
well  as  the  yiolent  nodding  of  my 
head  would  permit  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

'  Oh,  my  goodness  (jerk)  gracious 
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me !  (JBtk,  jerk.)  Yon  jonatj,  'oirid 
naughty,  wicked  boy  (prolonged 
shaking),  what  hever  'aye  yon  been 
and  done  with  yonr  socks  and 
boots  ?'  (Violent  jerk,  and  pause  for 
a  reply.) 

'  I  shan't  tell/  said  I,  feeling  like 
the  'Village  Hampden/  as  I  '  with- 
stood the  tyrant  of  my  fields.' 

'  Oh,  you  hawiul  wicked  boy,  tell 
me  directly,  or  I'll  take  and  lock 
you  in  the  coal-cellar.' 

*I  d— d— on't  care/  replied  I, 
though  a  tear  starting  in  the  comer 
of  each  eye  showed  that  I  did,  and^ 
as  the  adversary  prepared,  as  I 
thought,  to  execute  her  threat,  I 
sobbed  out, 

'  I've  s— sowed  my  a— ocks,  and 
pup — pup—planted  my  boots.' 

This  was  a  pitch  of  villainy  for 
which  Bridget  was  not  prepared 
even  in  a  hardened  sinner  like  my- 
self, and  many  a  fervent  slap  and 
thrilling  shake  had  I  to  endure 
while  the  unlucky  boots  and  socks 
were  being  unearthed,  not  to  men- 
tion the  misery  with  which  I  be- 
held the  ruin  of  my  hopes,  for  I 
had  set  my  heart  on  a  new  boot 
and  sock  harvest  in  a  few  days, 
and  now, 

'  En  quels  coDsevimuB  agroe !'  ' 

It  was  hard,  but  the  cup  of  woe 
ran  over,  when  Bridget  marched 
me  off  for  a  washing,  to  be  admi- 
nistered, I  knew,  with  no  gentle 
hand. 

Apropos  of  punishments,  there 
is  one  which  was  in  vogue  in  my 
young  days,  and  is  still,  I  have 
reason  to  know,  a  fiivourite  with 
nursery  despots,  on  account  of  its 
deadly  efficacy,  most  dismal,  hate* 
ful,  and  pernicious  of  punishments, 
that  which  was  called  in  my  time 
the  '  Black-hole '  punishment  It 
is  said  that  a  renactory  prisoner, 
whom  other  means  have  £uled  to 
tame,  may  generally  be  brought  to 
his  senses  by  a  taste  of  the  '  dark 
cell/  and  I  can  well  believe  it 
Twilight  is  soft  and  romantic,  and 
charming  enough,  but  total  dark- 
ness, '  such  as  may  be  felt,'  is  a 
dire  and  horrible  thing.  To  be 
shut  for  even  a  short  time  in  any 
place  from  which  all  light  is  ex- 
cluded, is  enough  to  shi^o  even  a 


strong  mind,  and  may  well  unhinge 
a  weak  one.  Is  it  not  then  most 
monstrous  thai  such  a  punishment 
should  ever  show  its  hideous  hoe 
among  the  little  sensitive  inmates 
of  our  English  nurseries?  It  is 
bad  enough,  as  most  of  us  can  pro- 
bably remember,  for  a  child  to  be 
left  at  bedtime  in  a  dark,  silent 
room,  to  hear  the  nurse's  '  Good- 
night/ and  the  hateful  '  now  lie  still 
and  go  to  sleep  like  a  good  boy/ 
with  which  she  closes  the  door,  to 
watch  the  glimmer  of  the  departing 
candle,  dimly  seen  for  a  few  mo- 
ments through  the  keyhole,  till  it 
vanishes,  and  all  is  gloom.  Then 
the  'horror  of  great  darkness' 
closes  in.  In  droims  it  may  be 
that  the  infimt  mind  is  filled,  as 
popular  tradition  opines,  with  hea- 
venly scenes,  and  angel  shapes  of 
celestial  loveliness;  indeed,  the 
smile  often  observed  to  play  about 
the  features  of  sleeping  infiancy, 
when  not  disturbed  oy  that  arch- 
fiend y-cleped  '  the  wind/  seems 
to  give  colour  to  the  belief.  But 
in  their  waking  dreams  the  mind  is 
&r  oftener  peopled  with  forms  from 
the  Stygian  Gave  than  from  the 
Meadows  of  Asphodel.  Forms  grim 
and  fimtastic,  'horrid  shapes  and 
sights  unholy;'  these  are  what 
mostly  fill  the  imagination  of  the 
child  while  it  lies  sleepless  and 
alone  in  the  darkness,  as  it  too  often 
does,  even  when  parents  are  kind 
and  careful,  and  nurses  not  more 
than  ordinarily  inconsiderate.  And 
against  these  powers  of  darkness  a 
child  has  no  defences  to  raisa  The 
consolations  of  philosophy  or  re- 
ligion are  not  for  him.  He  cannot 
soothe  himself  with  the  soporific 
cadences  of  Tupper,  and  even  that 
more  popular  remedy,  '  The  Horse- 
shoe Nail/  is  beyond  his  reach. 
His  imagination,  if  he  has  any  (and 
well  for  him  if  he  has  not),  is  under 
no  control  at  alL  Fear  is  to  him  a 
real  passion,  terrible,  crushing,  irre- 
sistible. The  frail  outworks  of 
infant  reason  are  thrown  down  at 
the  first  assault,  the  enemy  marches 
in,  seats  himself  on  the  pillow  or 
the  bedpost,  and  begins  a  reign  of 
blood-curdling  terror. 

I  say  this    is  all   bad  enough, 
though  perhaps  to  some  extent  un- 
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avoidable ;  but  that  nurseB  should 
be  allowed  to  inflict  such  torment, 
by  way  of  pmiishment,  on  any  pre- 
text whatever,  is  simply  monstrous. 
If  the  little  folk  must  be  punished, 
as  of  course  they  must,  give  them 
the  good  English  rod  and  the  smart 
healthy  whippings  of  the  olden 
time,  and  away  with  this  un-English 
torture  of  mind  as  well  as  body. 
Surely  children  should  be  punished 
through  some  other  organ  than  the 
brain.  Let  us  make  their  seals 
uneasy  rather  than  their  pillows. 

And  the  child's  griefs— I  would 
have  said  a  word  about  them,  but 
I  see,  dear  madam,  the  incredulous 
smile  curling  your  lip  once  more. 
'  Griefis  I'  vou  exclaim.  '  My  little 
Algernon  ^—Pardon  me,  I  under- 
stand precisely  what  you  would 
say.  Your  little  Algernon  has  no 
griefis.  They  axe  but  April  showers ; 
like  a  breath  on  a  mirror,  they 
vanish  as  quickly  as  they  come.  In- 
deed it  is  well  they  do,  or  they 
would  assuredly  break  his  heart 
The  force  of  sorrow  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  its  specific  gravity. 
The  fifteen  stone  tnat  breaks  the 
back  of  a  thorough-bred  two  year- 
old,  sits  easily  on  the  loins  of  a 
Suffolk  punch;  and  those  April 
showers  that  old  birds  like  you  and 
me  shake  so  lightly  from  our  wings. 


ruffle  the  down  of  a  callow  nest- 
ling far  more  rudely.  I  am  not 
cold-hearted,  yet  I  cannot  disguise 
from  myself  that  the  loss  of  my 
best  friend  could  not  now  give  me 
such  poignant  anguish  as  the  death 
of  my  skye-terrier,  the  ugliest  that 
ever  ran  on  three  legs,  gave  me  at 
seven  years  old.  My  grief  would 
be  more  lasting  now  than  then,  but 
could  not  be  more  keen. 

But  let  the  grie&  of  childhood 
pass;  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that 
they  are  realities  and  not  fictions. 
One  word  on  the  whole  nursery 
question.  The  British  mother  is  a 
person  of  whom  in  the  abstract  the 
nation  is  justly  proud;  but  does 
the  actual  British  mother  do  her 
duty  by  the  British  nursery?  It  is 
a  solemn,  and  in  some  sort  a  na- 
tional question.  For  if  our  women 
do  not  yet  make  our  laws,  they  do, 
to  a  great  extent,  make  the  mien 
who  make  them.  Who  are  the 
women,  then,  that  can  best  make 
and  mould  our  men  ?  Not  the  nar- 
row-minded tyrants  of  our  modem 
nurseries,  but  the  sensible,  refined, 
high- principled  mothers,  who,  I 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  England's 
future,  do  still  exist  among  us, 
unconscious  though  they  often 
are  of  their  high  and  responsible 
position. 


THE  HAND-GRASP  AT  THE  DOOE. 

WE  may  travel  all  over  the  world, 
Ay,  as  far  as  the  billows  may  roll. 
Where  they  northward  or  southward  are  hurled 

Against  ice-fields  that  girdle  the  pole : 
We  may  wander  wherever  we  list. 

We  may  journey  earth's  confines  all  o'er. 
But  the  joy  that  we  cannot  resist 
Is  the  grasp  of  the  hand  at  the  door. 

For  at  length  when  our  holiday's  past. 
And  we  gladly  return  o'er  the  foam. 
The  one  joy  that's  not  least  although  last, 
Is  the  hand-grip  that  welcomes  us  home! 

There's  a  something  electric,  that  thrills 

In  the  touch  of  the  hands  that  we  know, 
Which  nor  absence— the  longest— e'er  kills. 

Nor  distance—where'er  we  may  go. 
It  speaks  from  the  heart  to  the  heart 

From  earth's  farthest— its  uttermost  shore; 
Wo  remember,  though  oceans  apart, 

Thu  warm  grasp  of  the  hand  at  the  door. 
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fVir  wherever  our  fortaow  sre  out 
'Neath  the  heayen's  oeralean  dome^ 

The  one  joy  that  we  look  for  at  last 
1a  the  hand -grip  that  weloomeB  ns  home. 

In  the  silence  of  African  wilds 

When  sleep  closes  the  traveller's  eyes. 
In  a  slamber,  as  soft  as  a  child's. 

The  dear  visions  of  home  will  arise. 
£at  of  all  the  best  dreams  of  delight 

That  around  him  kind  fancy  can  pour 
Ear  the  happiest  fiction  of  night 
Is  the  grasp  of  the  hand  at  the  door. 

In  the  wilderness  lonely  and  vast— 

Ay,  wherever  on  earth  we  may  roam. 
The  loved  dream  that  deserts  ns  the  last 
Is  the  hand-grip  that  weloomea  na  home. 

But  we  need  no  long  absence  to  show— 
Ah,  we  need  no  wide  distance  to  teach 
That  the  dearest  of  all  things  below 

Is  the  home-love  in  waiting  for  each — 
Is  the  home  that  he  cannot  forget ! 

For  his  heart  is  not  sound  at  the  core, 
Whose  breast  has  not  leapt  when  it  met 
The  warm  grasp  of  the  hand  at  the  door. 

Heat  and  cold  we  endured— storm  and  blast — 

Waves  we  forded— and  mountains  we  olomb— 
Axe  forgotten  completely  at  last 
In  the  hand-grip  that  welcomes  us  home. 

Though  for  long  or  for  little  we  part- 
Tried  afifection  all  count  is  above, 
For  you  can't  plumb  the  depths  of  a  heart, 
You  can't  measure  the  leagues  of  a  love. 
Birth  and  beauty  and  riches  are  nought— 

For  birth,  beauty,  and  riches  in  store 
Never->never  a  welcome  have  bought 
like  the  grasp  of  the  hand  at  the  door. 

Ah,  how  dear  when  our  holiday's  past, 

When  we  gladly  return  o'er  the  foam. 
The  one  joy  that's  not  least  although  last— 
The  warm  hand-grip  that  welcomes  us  home. 


HINTS  TO  THE  OWNERS  OP  SMALL  TELESCOPES. 

I^HE  Royal  Astronomical  Society  has  seen  or  which  has  at  any  time 

.    of  London,  which   has   been  caught  his  attention,  without  being 

justly  called  the  first  body  of  astro-  conscious  at  the  time  whether  it 

nomers  in  the  world,  has  adopted  might  hereafter  be  found  of  value 

for  its  motto  the  expressive  sen-  in  the  extension  of  our  knowledge, 

tence  '  Quidquid  nitet  notandum ;'  From  these  facts  and  appearances, 

and  the  marvellous  advance  of  this  as    noticed   and    observed    under 

as  well  as  of  other  sciences  in  our  various  conditions,  the  master  minds 

own  time  is   undoubtedly   prinoi-  of  the  science  are  enabled  by  de- 

pally  owing  to  the  great  number  of  grees  to  establish  theories  which, 

zealous  workera,  each  contributing  embracing  a  large  number  of  iso- 

his  mite  and  noting  that  which  huB  lated  iiM^ts,  become  themselves  the 
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means  of  predioting  oOiers,  and 
bringiog.the  suocession  of  pfaeno- 
moiia  nnddr  th6  domain  of  ffftT^so 
and  effect 

The  first  iiint,  then,  that  we  offer 
to  owneiB  of  small  telesoopes  is  to 
use  tbem^to  observe  with  the  view 
of  making  their  observations  in 
some  measnre  subservient  to  the 
proeress  of  science;  for  if  carefully 
nsea,  with  the  most  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  fidelity  and  greatest 
practicable  accuracy  of  the  observa- 
tions, we  assure  them  that  even 
small  instruments  may  be  made 
really  to  contribute  thereto,  and 
this  m  ways  and  when  employed  on 
objects  which  perhaps  at  the  time 
inspired  no  suon  hope. 

In  a  short  paper  iDod  the  present 
it  is  of  course  mipoesihle  to  enter 
in  any  detail  into  the  nature  of  the 
observations  which  may  be  at- 
tempted of  different  objects  in  the 
heavens.  For  full  advice  on  this 
matter  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  Eev.  T.  W.  Webb's  admirable 
little  work,  'Gelestial  Objects  for 
Common  Telescopes;'  but  it  is 
possible  that  some  succinct  remarks 
on  a  few  points  may  be  found  of 
value  to  amateurs  in  possession  of 
telescopes  three  or  four  inches  in 
aperture  (that  is,  effective  diameter 
of  object-glass). 

A  very  principal  object  of  atten- 
tion to  the  astranomer  is  the  sun. 
It  cannot  but  be  that  that  body, 
which  is  of  such  indispensable  im- 
portance, not  merely  to  the  life 
which  is  contained  in  our  system, 
but  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
system  itself,  should  excite  in  all 
minds  capable  of  intelligent  reflec- 
tion the  most  lively  interest  as  to 
its  constitution,  and  the  source  of 
its  light  and  heat-giving  powers. 

*  InfoniMr  of  the  planeUiy  tnin, 
Without  wboae  qnlck'ning  gUnco  Uidr  ciim> 

hTDUsorbs 
Were  hnito  nalovely  maai,  inert  ud  dMd, 
And  not»  m  now,  the  green  abodes  of  Ufe/ 

A  field  of  study  of  vast  extent 
still  lies  before  the  astronomer  here. 
Much  has  been  done  in  acquiring 
some  knowledge  of  solar  physics 
during  the  last  few  years,  but  we 
are  still  in  the  infancy  of  the  sub- 
ject In  this  place  we  can  of  course 
merely  suggest  a  few  matters  of 


consideration  to  the  amateur  ob- 
server. In  the  first  place  we  must 
caution  him  to  be  very  particular  in 
the  use  of  a  coloured  glass  to  take 
off  the  intense  glare  and  heat  of  the 
sun's  rays,  concentrated  by  the 
lenses  of  his  telescope.  Fog  or  thin 
cloud  will  indeed  frequently  act  as 
a  most  efficient  protector  in  this 
respect,  but  if  trusted  to  without 
the  aid  of  a  dark  glass  close  at 
hand,  the  sudden  breaking  forth  of 
the  sun  in  fall  blaze  will  sometimes 
produce  unpleasant  consequences. 
Indeed  a  person  at  all  unpractised 
had  better  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
look  at  the  sun  without  the  inter- 
vention of  some  kind  of  coloured 
glass.  The  shade  and  depth  of  this 
will  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances. From  his  own  experience 
the  writer  would  recommend  green 
as  the  most  usual  colour.  Bed  may 
be  employed  when  the  sun  is  not 
shining  very  brightly.  With  regard 
to  the  time  for  observing  the 
'greater  light,'  there  is  none  so 
good  as  early  morning,  when  it  has 
been  up  about  an  hour  or  so.  The 
definition  of  objects  on  the  sur&ce 
is  much  superior  to  that  at  any 
other  time  in  the  day;  but  of  course 
in  watching  the  motions  and 
changes  of  t£e  spots  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  from  time  to  time 
throuehout  the  day.  This  is  fre- 
quently very  interesting,  and,  assi- 
duously followed  up,  may  lead  to 
still  further  knowledge  than  has 
yet  been  attained  ooncemiog  those 
phenomena.  The  periodicity  also 
m  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
the  spots  has,  it  is  well  known,  led 
to  some  very  remarkable  conse- 
quences, and  illustrates  in  a  striking 
manner  the  advantage  which  accrues 
to  science  irom  an  amateur  selecting 
some  definite  object  of  research,  and 
perseveringly  following  it  up  till 
some  positive  conclusion  is  arrived 
at  We  may  remark  that,  although 
the  length  of  the  period  has  been 
pretty  satisfiEMStorily  established  as 
1 1^  years,  yet  there  are  some  other 
pomts  connected  with  the  law  of 
periodicity  still  requiring  to  be  de- 
cided, and  in  which  amateurs  may 
do  good  service.  Inequalities  be- 
tween the  intervals  separating  two 
consecutive  times  of  greatest  and  of 
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least  abundance  are  said  to  have 
been  made  probable.  The  present 
year  is  one  in  which  the  spots  aie 
approaching  their  time  of  greatest 
fireqnenoy  and  abundance. 

Next  to  the  son  we  may  devote  a 
few  words  to  the  moon.  She  is  not, 
indeed,  of  the  same  importance  to 
us  as  he  is,  but  in  very  many  ways 
we  could  very  ill  afford  to  part  with 
her,  who 

*  A  smaller  earth,  gives  as  hb  Uaze  again. 
Void  of  its  flame,  and  sheds  a  softer  day/ 

Besides  the  advantages  of  moon- 
light, attended,  like  all  the  advan- 
tages of  nature,  with  so  much  to 
^tify  our  innate  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful, she  is  (thanks  to  the  long 
series  of  valuable  lunar  observations 
made  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years) 
of  the  greatest  utility  to  navigation 
in  enabling  us  by  her  position 
amongst  the  stars  to  determine  the 
position  of  a  ship  at  any  time  in 
mid-ocean.  But  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of  her  physical  appearance  as 
seen  with  a  small  telescope.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  moon  rotates 
uniformly  on  her  axis  in  the  same 
time  that  she  revolves  round  the 
earth.  The  consequence  is  that  we 
always  see  the  same  face,  excepting 
that,  owiDg  to  the  ellipticity  of  the 
lunar  orbit,  and  its  being  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  about  five  degrees  to 
that  of  the  earth,  we  from  time  to 
time  get  a  view  of  regions  to  a  small 
extent  round  each  corner,  so  to 
speak,  or  rather  beyond  each  limb 
(the  technical  word  for  edge  of  the 
disc),  as  usually  placed.  The  latter 
appearances,  Imown  by  the  name 
of  libration,  are  of  course  only  very 
limited  in  amount.  Eoughly  speak- 
ing, our  satellite  shows  us  the  same 
face  at  all  times,  which  is  more  and 
more  illuminated  by  the  sun  during 
the  progress  of  each  lunation,  untU 
at  full  moon  he  enlightens  the 
whole  of  the  visible  disa  The 
boundary  of  light  and  darkness  is 
called  the  terminator,  which  suc- 
cessively advances  over  each  region 
during  the  waxing  and  retreate 
again  during  the  waning  moon.  At 
the  former  time  it  is  sunrise  at  tiie 
region  covered  by  the  terminator, 
at  the  latter  sunset.    As  the  moun- 


tains are  thus  seen  in  profile,  cast- 
ing long  shadows  behind  them, 
these  aie  the  best  times  for  observ- 
ing regions  on  the  moon's  surface, 
many  remarkable  spote  in  which 
are  indeed  only  visible  on  these 
occasions.  We  have  not  space  to 
speak  of  these  in  detail ;  but  in  Mr. 
Webb's  useful  book,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  the  intending 
observer  will  find  a  full  account  of 
theuL  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
lunar  mounteins  and  craters  are  the 
chain  of  Apennines,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  moon's  centre,  the  grand 
crater  known  as  Oopemicus,  which 
lies  on  the  terminator  a  day  or  two 
after  the  first  quarter,  a  little  north- 
east of  the  centre,  and  the  '  metro- 
politan' crater,  Tyoho,  with  the 
curious  system  of  rays  or  streaks 
surrounding  it,  which  comes  into 
view  about  the  same  time,  but  is 
near  the  south  Umb  of  the  moon. 
The  appearances  of  the  large  plains 
called  Maria,  from  their  having  been 
formerly  supposed  to  be  seas,  are 
likewise  worthy  of  attentive  ob- 
servation. Mare  Serenitatis,  in  the 
north-western  quarter,  contains 
some  small  craters,  amongst  which 
is  one  known  as  linn^,  respecting 
which  there  has  been  much  contro- 
versy during  the  last  two  years,  it 
having  been  considered  probable 
that  great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  it  since  it  was  first  observed. 

Occultetions  of  stars  by  the  moon 
are  frequently  very  interosting  phe- 
nomena. The  suddenness  of  the 
star's  disappearance  when  it  takes 
place  at  the  unenlightened  edge  of 
the  disc  is  almost  startling.  To 
observe  the  reappearance  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  the  part  of  the  limb 
at  which  to  look  for  it  These  phe- 
nomena are  not  merely  pleasing  to 
see,  but,  when  accurately  observed 
with  a  good  chronometer,  are  useful 
in  science. 

With  regard  to  observation  of 
planets,  little  can  be  said  of  the 
two  inferior  ones.  Mercury  is  too 
close  to  the  sun,  and  can  only  be 
seen  when  at  or  near  the  time  of  his 
greatest  elongation.  With  a  small 
telescope  nothing  can  be  done  with 
him  except,  when  the  deiinition  is 
good,  to  sec  that  he  has  phaseb. 
Nor  can  much  be  done  with  Ycnmi. 
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Her  brightnees  at  night  is  dazzling, 
and,  exaggerating  every  imperfec- 
tion of  the  telescope,  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  examine  her  steadily.  It  is 
probable  that  we  never  see  her  real 
snr&oe,  bnt  only  the  clonded  atmo- 
sphere. The  best  time  to  observe 
her  is  daring  the  evening  twilight 

Diligent  scrutiny  has  procuri*d  us 
lately  some  trustworthy  knowledge 
of  the  surfiEU^e  of  Mars.  Small  tele- 
scopes, however,  cannot  be  expected 
to  show  much,  and  he  will  not  for 
some  years  be  in  the  most  favour- 
able position  for  observation.  The 
phase  is  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible,  the  planet  being  always 
sensibly  round.  Brilliant  white 
spots  mark  tbie  poles,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally allowed  that  these  are  due  to 
Lirge  tracts  of  snow.  The  general 
colour  of  Mars  is  ruddy,  probably 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
Unlike  our  earth,  the  land  appears 
to  occupy  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
surface  than  the  sea. 

Jupiter  is  the  planet  which  best 
repays  the  attention  of  the  amateur. 
Even  a  small  telescope,  if  its  de- 
lining  power  is  good,  will  exhibit 
his  <usc  crossed  by  the  belts  (resem- 
bling in  a  small  instrument  fine 
black  bars)  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  his  equator,  and  will  also  give 
the  means  of  observing  the  four 
satellites.  These  may  be  seen  at 
the  times  predicted  in  the '  Nautical 
Almanac'  to  pass  over  the  planet's 
disc  (such  passages  are  technically 
called  their  transits),  to  be  occulted 
by  it,  reappearing  on  the  other  side, 
and  to  be  eclipsed  or  to  pass  into 
and  out  of  the  planet's  shadow. 
Accurate  obeervatioos  of  the  times 
of  the  latter  phenomena  (the 
eclipses)  may  be  made  with  a  good 
chronometer,  and  will  be  usefaL 
The  belts  on  the  surface  of  the 
planet  are  produced  by  tracts  of 
clear  sky  in  the  planet*s  atmosphere, 
their  persistence  being  due  to  causes 
similar  to  those  of  the  tiade-winds 
on  our  earth. 

Saturn  being  a  smaller  plauet 
than  Jni>iter,  as  well  as  at  a  much 
greater  distance,  has  not  in  itself  so 
many  points  of  interest  Those  re- 
markaole  appendages,  however,  the 
,  rings,  are  at  present  well  placed  for 
observation,  being  well  opened  out 


as  seen  from  the  earth.  It  is  well 
known  that  they  have  several  sub- 
divisions, the  interior  ring  being 
dusky  and  semi-transparent  £ut 
the  possessor  of  a  small  telescope 
must  be  satisfied  with  a  view  of  the 
ring  as  one  object  The  pluiet  is 
attended  by  no  less  than  eight 
satellites,  but  several  of  them  re- 
quire a  powerful  instrument  to  see 
them. 

The  two  most  distant  planets, 
Uranus  and  Neptune,  are  too  far  off 
to  show  discs,  especially  Neptune, 
except  when  viewed  with  luge 
telescopes. 

To  those  more  distant  bodies 
which  stud  almost  every  part  of  tiie 
visible  hemisphere,  the  words  pre- 
eminently apply,  '  The  heavens  de- 
clare the  glory  of  God,  and  the  fir- 
mament showeth  His  handy-work.' 
If  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle 
which  the  clear  concave  of  a  wint^s 
night  exhibits  to  the  unaided  eye 
calls  forth  in  an  irresistible  manner 
such  reflections  as  these,  how  can 
we  express  the  intensity  to  which 
they  are  increased  when  even  a 
moderately  good  telescope  is  applied 
to  ODO  of  the  richer  parts  of  the  blue 
infinite?  None,  indeed,  but  liieir 
Maker  can  '  tell  the  number  of  the 
stars,  or  call  them  all  by  their 
names.' 

In  this  place  we  shall  merely 
point  out  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able clusters  and  objects  in  some  ot 
the  constellations,  remarking  that 
every  increase  in  the  power  of  the 
telescope  employed  will  bring  into 
view  a  larger  number  of  objects 
worthy  of  attention. 

That  wonderful  zone  called  the 
Galaxy,  or  Milky  Way,  has  from  the 
earliest  ages  attracted  attention,  and 
some  of  the  ancients  conjectured 
that  its  light  was  due  to  a  vast  as- 
semblage of  stars.  Particular  purts 
of  it  are  distinguished  by  particu- 
larly great  brightness,  whilst  other 
parts  are  darker,  and  in  others  gaps 
of  total  darkness  are  seen.  Even 
moderate  telescopes  resolve  the 
brightest  parts  of  the  zone  into  in- 
numerable small,  closely-crowded 
stars,  and  with  good  instruments  it 
is  seen  that  the  different  parts  are 
richer  in  stars  in  perfection  as  their 
brightness  to   the    naked   ^e   is 
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greater,  proTiog  that  the  b'gtat  of 
the  galaxy  is  indeed  dne  entirely  to 
the  multitade  of  distant  stars.  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  scale  of  this 
mnltiplicatioD,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  on  one  occasion  Sir  Wilb'am 
Herschel  estimated  that  not  less 
than  1 1 6,000  stars  mnst  ha^e  passed 
through  the  field  of  his  telescope  in 
a  single  qnarter  of  an  honr.  The 
conrse  of  the  Milky  Way  amongst 
the  constellations  is  principally,  so 
for  as  yirible  to  ns,  throngh  Anriga, 
Onssiopeia,  Cygnns,  Aquila,  and 
Sagittarius.  In  the  latter,  which  is 
always  low  in  the  sky  in  tiieee  lati- 
tudes, is  a  part  especially  rich  in 
stars.  In  Aariga  the  brightness  is 
mnch  less  than  elsewhere.  In  Gyg- 
nns  there  is  a  confused  and  irregular 
part,  from  which  three  partial 
streams  direrge. 

The  Pleiades  in  Tanms  are  known 
to  all.  Viewed  with  the  naked  eye, 
most  persons  can  only  see  six  stars, 
bat  those  poasessed  of  acute  sight 
see  seven,  and  there  is  at  least  one 
authentic  instance  of  as  many  as 
twelve  having  been  so  seen  (by  a 
lady).  With  a  telescope,  a  group  of 
fifty  or  sixty  stars  becomes  visible, 
crowded  together  in  a  very  moderate 
space.  In  the  constellation  Cancer, 
near  the  star  e,  and  between  y  and  B, 
is  a  curious  luminous  spot  called 
Proesepe,  or  the  Beehive,  which  a 
yery  ordinary  telescope  shows  to 
consist  of  a  multitude  of  stars. 
Another  telescopic  cluster  is  situ- 
ated in  the  sword-handle  of  Perseus, 
which  may  be  considered  as  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Milky  Way.  It  is 
nearly  in  a  line  between  y  Persei 
and  d  Cassiopeise. 

Of  the  nebules  it  is  scarcely  de- 
sirable to  speak  hera  Several  of 
them  are  only  immense  dusters  of 
stars,  so  distant  as  to  require  very 
powerful  telescopes  to  resolve  them, 
whilst  others  (esnecially  the  spiral 
nebulsB  discovered  by  Lord  Bosse) 
appear  to  possess  a  peculiar  consti- 
tution of  tneir  own.  The  most  re- 
markable one  is  the  great  nebula  of 
Orion,  over  which  many  stars  are 
pcattered,  but  of  which  every  in- 
crease in  instrumental  power  shows 
fresh  features.  The  sword  of  Orion 
consists  of  three  stars,  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  called  c,  $,  and  t;  the 


middle  one,  B  'Ononis,  murks  the 
principal  part  of  the  nebula,  which 
IS,  indeed,  perceptible  to  tiie  un- 
aided sight  A  moderately  good 
telesoopo  shows  four  stars  of  un- 
equal, but  not  greatly  differing, 
magnitudes,  in  the  form  of  a  tra- 
pezium. The  subiect  of  double  and 
multiple  stars  is,  mdeed,  a  most  in- 
terestmg  part  of  astronomical  re- 
search, many  having  been  proved  to 
have  motions  about  each  other  of 
different  periods.  But  the  greatest 
part  of  the  binary  or  physically 
double  (as  distinguished  from  merely 
optically  double)  stars  are  too  cloee 
to  be  seen  separate,  except  when 
high  magnifying  powers  are  applied 
to  them.  A  few  of  the  stars  which 
may  be  seen  double  with  compara- 
tively small  telescopes  may  be 
named  here.  They  are,  beginning 
with  the  closest  pairs,  Oeustor  (mag- 
nitudes of  components  3  and  zh),  y 
Arietis  (4i  and  5),  C  Ursa  Majoris 
(3  and  5),  61  Cygni  (5^  and  6),  and 
3  Serpentis  (4^  and  5). 

It  IS  obviously  important  for  any 
one  interested  in  astronomical  ob- 
serving to  make  himself  familiar 
with  the  names  of  the  constellations, 
and  of  the  principal  stars  in  each,  so 
as  to  know  them  at  sight  Mr. 
Proctor's  Star  Maps,  adapted  to  the 
different  constellation  seasons  of  the 
year,  are  admirably  suited  for  this 
purpose. 

Good  service  may  be  done  by 
amateurs  who  possess  a  knowledge 
of  the  stars  in  observing  and  recora- 
ing  the  paths  of  remarl^ble  meteors 
which  they  may  happen  to  see. 
This  has  now  become  a  branch  of 
astronomy,  and  one  of  high  inteo^st. 
No  telescope  at  all  ia  required  for  its 
prosecution;  but  we  are  unwilling 
to  close  this  article  without  remind- 
ing persons  able  to  take  part  in 
these  obeervataons  of  the  necessity 
of  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  stars,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  record  the  place  of  a 
meteor  in  such  a  manner  that  any 
use  can  be  made  of  it.  The  times 
of  appearance  and  disappearance,  as 
well  as  the  places  where  these  are 
seen  amongst  the  stars,  should  be 
noted  if  possible.  The  periods  at 
which  sliooting-stars  are  most  fre- 
quently seen  are  about  April 
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SI,  Angost  7—13  (6tpecially  9—10), 
October  16—13,  November  i«— 14, 
and  December  6— 14« 

For  Tery  yaloable  collections  of 
astronomical  data  of  every  kind,  we 
would  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Cham- 
bers's '  Descriptive  Astronomy/  pub- 
lished by  the  Clarendon  Press  in 
1867. 

We  mnst  append  to  this  brief 
Buryey  of  objects  for  astronomical 
observation  a  few  words  concerning 
telescopes,  the  instraments  which 
have  so  immensely  increased  man's 
knowledge  of  the  great  globes 
around  him.  Thev  are,  as  is  well 
known,  of  two  kinds,  the  refracting 
and  the  reflecting  telescope.  In  the 
former,  the  rays  of  light  proceeding 
from  any  point  in  a  celestial  object 
are  brought  to  a  focus  by  refraction 
through  the  object-glass,  which  con- 
sists of  two  closely-fitted  lenses  of 
two  b'nds  of  glass  so  combined  as 
to  destroy,  or  nearly  so,  the  colour 
produced  by  chromatic  dispersion 
(whence  such  a  telescope  is  called 
an  achromatic).  In  the  latter,  the 
rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  after  be-  . 
ing  reflected  on  a  properly-shaped 
metallic  snrfAce,  called  a  speculum. 
In  both  the  image  of  the  object, 
thus  formed  by  the  convergence  to  a 
focus  of  the  rays  proceeding  from 
any  point  in  it,  is  magnified  by  a 
kind  of  microscope,  called  an  eye- 
piece. Now  as  the  latter  magnifies 
the  image  without  increasing  its 
brightness,  or  the  amount  of  light 
by  which  it  is  produced,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  an  eye-piece  of  too  large 
a  magnifying  power  is  applied  to 
any  image,  its  light  will  become  too 
faint  to  permit  it  to  be  well  observed. 
If,  therefore,  it  be  desired  to  obtain 
good  observations  under  a  high 
power,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a 
lar^  object-glass  or  speculum, 
which  wul  collect  so  large  a  quan« 
tity  of  the  rays  diverging  from  the 
object  observed  as  to  produce  an 
image  of  considerable  brightness, 
admitting  of  a  good  d^[ree  of  mag- 
nification by  the  ^e-piece  without 
having  that  brightness  too  much 
diminished.  As  a  larger  amount  of 
light  is  lost  by  reflection  than  by 
lefiraotion,  the  image  formed  by  an 
object-glass  will  bear  the  application 
of  a  big^  magmignng  power  than 


one  fonned  by  a  speculum  of  the 
same  diameter. 

The  steadiness  of  the  image  is  of 
as  much  importance  as  its  bright- 
ness. However  steadily  the  instru- 
ment be  mounted  and  adjusted  (to 
both  of  which  great  attention  should, 
of  course,  be  paid),  atmospheric  dis- 
turbances will  always  produce  a 
certain  amount  of  tremor,  which  is 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  mag- 
nifying ^wer  under  which  the  ob- 
ject is  viewed.  As  the  degree  of 
this  disturbance  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time, 
the  same  amount  of  power  cannot 
always  be  employed  with  advantage 
upon  the  same  instrument  Good 
telescopes,  therefore,  are  provided 
with  several  eye-pieces,  which  can 
be  used  according  to  the  particular 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
time  of  observation.  Actual  trial  is 
the  only  certain  test  of  this.  The 
possessor  of  a  telescope  too  small  to 
admit  of  much  change  of  power  had 
better  give  up  trying  to  use  it  when 
he  finds  the  night  is  not  favourable 
in  this  respect  The  best  object  to 
try  it  upon  is  a  moderate-sized  star, 
the  image  of  which,  when  brought 
well  into  focus,  should  be  very  simdl 
and  round,  free  firom  rays  or  false 
images,  excepting  one  or  two  narrow 
rings  of  light,  circular  and  concen- 
tric with  ^e  image  surrounding  it 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  particular 
regions  in  the  moon,  are  also  good 
test-objects.  It  wss  remarked  by 
one  of  our  most  experienced  ob- 
servers (but  recentiy  called  away) 
that  an  east  wind  was  not  &vour- 
able  for  astronomical  observing,  as 
there  was  always  on  such  occasions 
a  tendency  to  triangulariftf  of  form 
in  the  spurious  disc  whidh  a  fixed 
star  appears  to  have  in  a  telescope. 
Objects  such  as  comets,  which 
possess  a  very  feeble  amount  of 
light,  cannot  be  seen  with  eye-pieces 
of  high  power,  as  they  diminish  that 
light  too  much;  but  to  see  them 
well  requires  an  object-glass  of  large 
aperture,  and  an  eye-glass  which 
does  not  magnify  much.  We  cannot 
too  strongly  impress  upon  the  aoia- 
teur  to  be  particular  in  putting  his 
eye-pieoe  m  good  focus  for  his  own 
eye  at  the  actual  time  of  observing. 
In  a  good  instrument  a  slight  dis- 
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placement  in  this  respect  makes  a 
considerable  difference,  and  the  disc 
becomes,  when  viewed  out  of  focns, 
a  large  laminoas  round  patch.  The 
disc  of  a  fixed  star  being  spurious 
(depending  for  its  size  upon  the 
aperture  of  the  object-glass),  can 
never  be  well  defined  at  its  edges, 
but  the  planets,  showing  in  a 
telescope  real  discs,  ought,  especially 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  to  have  a  well- 
denned  outliua 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  re- 
commend the  owner  of  a  telescope 
to  be  extremely  careful  in  its  pre- 
seryation,  to  keep  every  part  clean, 
and  to  avoid  exposing  it  to  blows  or 
strains.    When  it  is  necessary  to 


wipe  the  object^lass,  it  should  be 
done  with  great  delicacy,  using  sDk, 
or  some  other  soft  material. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark 
that,  although  as  science  progresses, 
its  battle-field  becomes  more  and 
more  appropriated  by  those  who 
have  large  instruments  at  their  com- 
mand, the  more  easily-seen  pheno- 
mena being  more  and  more  ex- 
hausted, yet  from  time  to  time 
instances  occur  which  prove  that 
even  now  it  is  possible  to  add  some- 
thing to  our  knowledge  by  the  dili- 
gent use  of  means  which  might  have 
been  thought  utterly  inadequate  to 
produce  any  such  result 

W.  T.  Lynn. 
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WILLIAM  EWABT  GLADSTONE. 
9  j^ttilrs  of  €^axKtttv. 


ANY  one  who  attempts  to  inyesti- 
gate  the  life  and  extraordinary 
•career  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  soon  disco- 
Ters  that  any  literary  or  biographical 
attempt  necessarily  resolves  itself 
into  a  study  of  character.  Snch  a 
stndy  speedfly  becomes  a  social 
pnzzle,  an  ethical  problem.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  a  many-sided  man. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  diverging 
lines  in  his  character.  His  orbital 
Tange  has  been  so  abnormal  and 
eccentric,  that  it  seems  at  first  hard 
to  refer  it  to  any  kind  of  law.  There 
VOL.  XV.— HO.  Lxxxn. 


is  no  man  against  whom  greater 
contradictions  and  inconsistencies 
are  alleged,  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions which  he  himself  admits, 
and  which  the  world  hastens  to  con- 
dona  like  Moore's  Aldjphron,  as 
he  takes  each  snccessive  step  the  s^ep 
behind  cmmbles  for  ever  away  b^ 
neath  his  feet  He  has  falsified 
every  prediction  which  men  have 
made  of  him,  or  which  he  has  made 
of  himself.  To  understand  him,  we 
have,  to  investigate  abstmse  veins 
of  thought  in  his  mind,  which  to 
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most  men  are  utterly  dry  and  re- 
pellent, but  which,  when  suddenly 
transferred  to  the  region  of  prac- 
tical politics,  spring  a  mine  with 
meteoric  explosion.  There  are,  we 
believe,  people  who  deny  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  possesses  the  least 
honesty  of  purpose.  They  refuse 
to  believe  that  he  is  a  good  writer, 
or  even  that  he  is  a  really  great 
orator.  With  such  persons  we 
can  have  no  common  ground.  We 
do  not  profess  to  say  whether  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  a  first-rate  statesman, 
or  only,  as  it  has  been  happily  said, 
a  second-rate  statesman  wiUi  his 
mind  '  in  a  first-rate  state  of  effer- 
vesoenoe.'  However  that  may  be, 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  man  of  whose 
high  nature  and  great  spfts  hia 
country  may  well  be  proud.  That 
indeed  would  be  a  miserable  party 
spirit  which,  for  the  sake  of  party, 
would  seek  to  derogate  unjustly 
from  these  great  qualities.  With 
whatever  measure  of  infirmity  and 
alloy,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  most 
brilliant  Englishman  of  the  century, 
and  is,  in  the  main,  inspired  by  a 
chivalrous  and  most  scrupulous 
honour.  The  reputation  of  her 
great  statesmen  is  dear  to  England ; 
and  to  us  it  seems  utterly  impos- 
sible to  construct  any  theory  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  character,  or  to  find  any 
clue  to  its  changes  and  chances, 
without  in  the  fullest  degree  de- 
manding these  two  elements  as  the 
basiB  of  our  estimate.  There  may 
be  flaws  in  the  shining  harness. 
The  image,  with  its  head  of  fine 
gold,  may  have  an  admixture  of 
iron  and  clay.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
speaking  generally,  a  tendency 
towards  the  sophistical  in  his  mind. 
There  is  something  parasitical  in 
his  nature.  The  oratorical  genius 
is  not,  after  all,  the  statesnumlike 
genius;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  with 
his  concentrated  power  of  oratory, 
is  often  reflecting  the  thoughts  and 
guidance  of  other  inteilects,  from 
whom  he  receives  thoughts,  and  to 
whose  thoughts  he  lends  his  great 
gift  of  varied  and  eloquent  expres- 
sion. His  principles  resemble  a 
system  of  stratification,  where  each 
new  set  of  ideas  overlays  and  well- 
nigh  obliterates  its  predecessor; 
and  to  this  is  to  be  attributed  that 


want  [of  proportion  in  his  mind^ 
which  by  many  is  held  to  be  its 
cardinal  defect  The  study  of  a 
career,  so  noble  and  varied  and 
rich  in  achievement,  with  what- 
ever admixture  of  error  and  in- 
firmity, is  necesnrily  fraught  with« 
the  highest  and  most  elevatedi 
interest 

Mr.  Gladstone  entered  parliament 
through  what  was  then  the  fa- 
vourite avenue  of  academic  distinc- 
tion. He  had  done  very  littie  in 
parliament— a  few  remarks,  almost 
conversational,  about  the  freedmen 
of  Liverpool,  about  slavery  in  the 
island  of  Demerara,  where  his  father 
heldproperty,  and  a  short  set  speech 
chiny  remarkable  aa  being  a  de- 
fence  of  the  Irish  Church— when  he 
was  made  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,, 
and  afterwards  Under-Secretary  of 
Stata  But  Sir  Bobert  Feel  had  the 
quick  eye  to  detect  early  political 
genius  and  the  happy  ability  to 
foster  it  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not 
fail  to  commend  himself  heartily  to 
Feel's  sympathies.  Like  Feel,  he 
had  passed  through  Eton  and 
Christ  Church.  Like  Feel,  he  had 
taken  from  the  University  of  Oxford 
its  highest  honours.  Like  Feel,  he 
had  sprang  from  a  fiunily  that  owed 
all  its  greatness  tothe  honourable  and 
successfol  frarsuits  of  commerca  In 
process  of  time  the  young  statesman 
procured  for  himself  a  peculiar  kind 
of  reputation.  He  ahnost  approxi- 
mated to  the  ethical  reputation 
which  Wilberforce  had  obtaLned  in 
the  unreformed  parliament  There 
was  an  earnestness,  a  seriousness 
about  him  to  which  the  House  waa 
not  accustomed,  but  which  it  did 
not  dislike.  There  was  a  gentie 
hortatory  and  religious  vein  about 
him,  not  unmusical,  to  which  th^ 
willingly  listened.  They  saw  that 
he  was  nervous,  sorupnlous,  sensi- 
tive to  a  degree.  In  every  political 
step,  in  every  speech  and  vote,  he 
avowed  a  lo%  religious  motive  and 
followed  an  inflexible  principle. 
This  was  fine,  superfine,  in  fBici ;  and 
men  thought  that  a  political  casuist 
was  too  fax  removed  from  the  respcm 
of  practical  politics.  In  those  days 
there  was  a  kind  of  gentie  languor 
and  melancholy  about  him.  He 
seemed  a  recluse,  of  sdiolarly  poetic 
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temperament  He  wajs  a  political 
lotus-eater.  His  yoioe  was  called 'the 
echo  of  a  yoice ;'  the  Yoioe  of  one  in 
whose  breast  all  human  passions 
were,  lulled.  It  was  thought  that  he 
lacked  the  ^oombatiyity'  necessary 
for  parliamentary  conflict  It  was 
thought  that  both  his  physique  and 
his  morale  were  against  him.  Men 
regretted  that  one  of  so  much  mind 
and  culture  should  be  never  likely 
to  proye  an  orator,  and  should  turn 
out  on  so  many  points  to  be  alto- 
gether impracticable.  There  was 
much  yague  admiration  for  him. 
Evidently  he  loved  truth  with  a 
passionate  love,  and  he  mixed  in 
controversy  with  the  courtesy  of  a 
knight  of  romance,  avoiding  selfish- 
ness and  personality,  and  only  seek- 
ing to  defend  the  better  cause.  The 
Tadpoles  and  Tapers  must  have 
shaken  their  heads  despairingly  at 
him. 

But  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  developing  another  side 
to  his  character,  ror  which  the  pub- 
lic were  hardly  prepared.  He  mani- 
Casted,  if  indeed  any  man,  a  dual 
character.  If  he  was  great  as  a 
thinker  in  the  study,  he  was  equally 
great  as  a  man  of  business  in  the 
office.  All  the  commercial  genius 
of  his  fiunily  appeared  to  find  an 
existence  in  himself.  He  had  all  a 
financier's  taste  for  figures  and  statis- 
tics. Business  menwho  were  brought 
m  contact  with  him  found  that  the 
young  statesman  understood  their 
own  line  of  conmierce  as  well  as,  or 
better  than  they  did  themselves.  His 
information  was  unbounded,  and  his 
mastery  of  detail.  It  was  said  of 
him  that  he  possessed  vast  informa- 
tion '  in  connection  with  that  under-* 
current  of  commerce  which  fiows  in 
warehouses  and  counting-houses, 
but  of  which  the  Cabinet  and  the 
library  know  scarcely  the  existence.' 
It  is  probable  that  from  the  very 
first  he  was  a  free-trader,  and  that 
he  anticipated  his  great  political 
master  in  the  fulness  and  ripeness 
of  his  views.  There  was  no  finan- 
cial detail  in  which  he  could  not  de- 
tect and  state  the  underlying  prin- 
dpla  It  was  noted  that  not  even 
Sur  Bobert  Peel  nor  Sir  James 
Graham  had  so  broad  and  philoso- 
phic^ a  gERsp  of  prindpla    It  was 


well  known  that  the  great  revised 
Customs  Tariff  Act  of  1S42,  when 
out  of  twelve  hundred  duty-payinff 
articles  more  than  half  were  relieved 
firom  taxation  in  whole  or  part,  was, 
under  Peel's  guidance,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's sole  handiwork.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone  watched  the  bill,  clause  by 
clause,  through  the  committee;  the 
acute  intellect  that  dealt  so  much 
with  abstract  ideas  with  all  the 
subtlety  of  a  casuist  or  a  theologian 
was  absorbed  with  the  great  subject 
of  Baltic  timber,  or  the  duties  on 
salt  meat  and  salt  herrings.  Practi- 
cally, so  well  did  this  fiscal  I^isla- 
tion  work,  that  the  Whig  deficit  was 
exchanged  for  a  surplus  of  some 
millions.  There  seems  also  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  the  author  of  that  great  institu- 
tion in  railways,  the  parliamentary 
train. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  now 
winning  himself  a  great  position  as 
a  parli^nentary  debater.  With  each 
step  that  he  made  in  political  life  his 
mind  seemed  to  expand.  Men  did 
not  clearly  understand  the  charac- 
ter of  his  mind'  they  questioned 
whether  he  understood  his  own 
mind;  but  he  was  able  and  he  was 
conscientious.  For  successful  otbt 
tory,  character  is  as  important  an 
element  as  ability.  When  Demos- 
thenes said  that  action  was  the  fijst, 
second,  and  third  thing  necessary, 
what  Demosthenes  meant  was  most 
probably  earnestness.  And  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  always  terribly  earnest  to 
the  acknowledged  point  of  being 
crotchetty.  If  he  put  on  his  hat,  it 
was  as  if,  to  use  a  modem  expres- 
sion, he  was  '  crowning  the  edifice,' 
and  would  draw  on  his  gloves  as  if 
he  were  enunciating  an  immortal 
principle.  Still  this  was  a  fault  in 
the  right  direction.  He  became  a 
great  debater-  in  some  points  of 
view  the  best  debater  in  the  house. 
His  freedmess  and  vitality  were  asto- 
nishing. He  had  not  the  great 
drawbacks  which  other  great  de- 
baters had.  It  was  always  felt  that 
Peel  was  plausible,  and  had  aPeck- 
sniffian  odour  about  him.  Sir  James 
Graham  was  sarcastic  and  weighty, 
but  then  many  people  thought  timt 
Sir  James  Graham  yfdfi  a  hypocrite. 
Disraeli:  vaa  Uij^hfy^lbut  then  his 
:">".,'  ^       '  *      Ha 
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might  was  dwarfed  by  personalities. 
Macanlay  and  Shell  were  both  bom 
orators  in  their  way ;  bat  Macanlay 
was  too  imaginative,  and  Shell  was 
too  passionate.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
at  least  perfectly  free  from  all  such 
extremes  as  these.  His  speeches 
were  no  longer  on  merely  special 
snbjectB,  bat  dealt  with  all  matters 
of  broad  imperial  interest.  It 
was  known  that  he  ooold  be  a 
Tictorioos  competitor  with  great 
commercial  anthorities.  The  law- 
yers fonnd  that  both  in  snbtleiy  and 
grasp  the  young  statesman  was  able 
to  Tie  with  them.  Ecclesiastics,  in 
the  outward  world,  knew  that  he 
coold  meet  them  exactly  on  their 
own  ground  and  precisely  with  their 
own  weapons.  He  always  seemed  to 
be  developing  fresh  powers  of  which 
he  and  the  world  had  been  uncon- 
scious. He  made  many  veiy  able 
speeches  before  he  attained  the 
height  of  those  great  orations  which 
thnlled  the  House  and  the  country. 
Only  slowly  and  gradually  he  be- 
came what  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne 
called  the  'Red  Indian'  of  debate. 
By  such  gradual  approaches  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  made  his  way  to  the 
Premienhip ;  and  the  only  wonder 
is  that  he  had  not  attained  it  before 
the  shadows  of  age  were  beginning 
to  dose  upon  him. 

We  will  now  attempt  to  follow 
Mr.  Gladstone's  career  somewhat 
more  in  detail. 

Mr.  Gladstone  stated  at  a  Glasgow 
meeting  some  time  back  that  he  had 
not  a  particle  of  any  but  Scotch 
blood  in  his  veins.  Almost  simul- 
taneously Scotland  has  given  to  the 
counlay  a  prime  minister  and  an 
archbidiop.  The  Gladstones,  in 
the  .'last  generation,  though  they 
came  from  an  old  stock  of  Lanark- 
shire lairds,  were  only  humble 
traders  at  Leith.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
father  came  as  a  youth  to  Liverpool, 
became  a  member  of  a  firm  of  the 
greatest  reputation  on  the  'Change, 
made  a  splendid  fortune,  purchased 
the  estate  of  Fasque  in  Kincardine- 
shire,  obtained  a  baronetcy,  saw  his 
son  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  died  in 
1851,  nearly  a  nonagenarian.  It 
was  througlfc  -:thi8  distinj|;uished 
parent  that  'ifr.  Clfiuii&toibe  may  be 
supposed  to  deHve  his  astonishing 


intimacy  with  our  commercial  sys- 
tem, and  it  may  here  be  said  that 
both  bis  mother  and  his  wife  may 
be  worthily  associated  with  his  own 
high  feeling  and  high  intellqpt.  At 
Liverpool  he  was  often  brought  into 
contact  with  Mr.  Canning,  who,  at 
election  time,  used  to  be  his  father*s 
faeet  at  Seaforth.  It  may  well  be 
miagined  how  potent  an  influence 
was  the  mind  of  Canning  over  the 
dawning  mind  of  the  Liverpool 
merchant's  son.  It  was  at  Eton 
that  he  first  formed  that  friendship 
with  Lord  Lincoln,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  which,  through  the 
father  of  his  friend,  was  destined 
first  to  bring  him  into  nolitical  life. 
One  of  his  school  frienos  has  made 
the  following  interesting  mention 
of  him:  'Gladstone  was  a  perfect 
scholar;  and  the  only  lad  who  after- 
wards was  at  all  equal  to  him  was 
Selwyn  [the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
New.  Zealand].  They  both  lived  at 
the  same  dame's,  a  honse  that  took 
very  few  boarders,  and,  therefore,  it 
was  the  more  remarkable  that  the 
two  leading  men  of  Eton  should  come 
from  under  the  same  roof.  The 
house  is  situated  just  opposite  to 
the  Christopher  Inn.  Gladstone 
was  tall,  with  a  particularly  clear 
and  tranquil  eye,  and  good  com- 
plexion; and  indeed  he  always  went 
Dy  the  name  of  "  handsome"  Glad- 
stone. I  should  have  thought 
Gladstone  too  contemplative  and 
deep  in  his  mind  to  have  wished  to 
become  a  statesman,  and  embroiled 
in  all  the  evanescent  toils  of  poli- 
tics ;  and  he,  like  Fronde,  engaged 
in  no  rough  games,  although  I  tMnk 
Gladstone  was  a  cricketer.  I  should 
have  set  Gladstone  down  for  a  second 
Wordsworth  in  after  life.'  He  was, 
at  Eton,  a  great  friend  of  Hurrell 
Fronde's,  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  this  friendship  was  not  with- 
out efiect  in  determining  the  pe- 
culiar complexion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
eoclesiastical  views. 

We  believe  that  at  Oxford  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Sir  Eoundell  Palmer, 
and  Mr.  Lowe,  all  entertained  for 
a  time  the  intention  of  taking  holy 
orders.  How  different  might  have 
been  the  condition  of  English  poli- 
tics if  this  determination  had  been 
maintained!  These  early  days]would 
not  have  been  of  any  political  im- 
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port,  had  not  Mr.  Disraoli,  who, 
Tnth  his  immense  strategical  ability, 
has  an  aptitude  for  blonders,  gone 
hack  to  them,  in  order  to  foand  a 
charge^of  inconsistency  against  his 
mighly  rival.  Had  Mr.  Disraeli 
possessed  the  advantage  of  a  public 
school  and  University  education  he 
would  have  been  saved  this  blunder. 
He  alluded  to  a  debate  at  the  Union 
onjthe  i6th  of  May,  1831 :  'I  am 
sure  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  will  re- 
member Wyatt's  rooms  and  the  Ox- 
ford Unioo,'  and  he  quoted  a  resolu- 
tion, of  a  ferociously  Tory  character, 
adding, '  The  amendment,  as  I  have 
read  %  was  quoted  by  Mr.  William 
Gladstone,  of  Christ  Church.'  The 
reference  was  ill-judged ;  the  00m- 
mon  sense  of  the  House  could  not  to- 
lerate that  the  speaker  should  go 
hack  to  undergraduate  college  days 
in  search  of  weapons  of  attack.  It 
had  however  the  advantage  of  elicit- 
ing from  Mr.  Gladstone  some  auto- 
biographic sentences  of  much  in- 
terest '  The  right  honourable 
gentleman,  when  he  addressed  the 
Son.  member  for  Westminster,  took 
occasion  to  show  his  magnanimity, 
for  he  declared  that  he  would  not 
take  the  philosopher  to.  task  for 
what  he  wrote  twenty-five  years 
ago.  But  when  he  caught  one, 
who,  thirty-five  years  ago,  who, 
just  emerged  from  boyhood,  and 
still  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford, 
had  expressed  an  opinion  adverse 
to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  of  which 
he  had  so  long  and  bitterly  repented, 
then  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  that  offered 
itself  to  his  appetite  for  effect.  .  .  . 
Sir,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
has  done  me  the  honour  thus  to 
exhibit  me,  let  me  for  a  moment 
trespass  on  the  patience  of  the  House 
to  exhibit  myselfl  What  he  has 
stated  is  true.  I  deeply  regret  it 
But  1  was  bred  under  the  shadow 
of  the  great  name  of  Canning;  every 
influence  connected  with  that  name 
governed  the  first  political  impres- 
sions of  my  childhood  and  my 
youth;  with  Mr.  Canning  I  re- 
joiced in  the  removal  of  religious 
disabilities  from  the  lloman  Catholic 
body,  and  in  the  free  and  truly 
British  tone  which  he  gave  to  our 
policy  abroad ;  with  Mr.  Canning  I 


rejoiced  in  the  opening  he  made 
towards  the  establishment  of  free 
commercial  interchanges  between 
nations;  with  Mr.  Canning,  and 
under  the  shadow  of  that  great 
name,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
the  yet  more  venerable  name  of 
Burke,  I  grant  my  youthful  mind 
and  imagination  were  impressed 
with  the  same  idle  and  .futile  fears 
which  still  bewilder  and  distract 
the  matured  mind  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.' 

It  was  hardly  fair  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  give  this  speech  this  mere 
boyish  character,  as  it  was  delivered 
only  the  year  before  he  was  first 
elected  to  his  seat  in  the  first  Ee- 
formed  Parliament.  That  phase  of 
the  constitution  has  now  ceased  to 
exist,  but  up  to  this  point  Mr. 
Gladstone's  career  has  been  com- 
mensurate with  it,  and  the  par- 
liamentary life  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
during  the  constitution  of  1832, 
like  that  constitution,  has  become 
matter  of  history.  Looking  broadly 
at  that  career,  and  attempting 
honestly  to  arbitrate  between  con- 
flicting views,  it  appeeurs  to  us 
that,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  adopted  a  disinterested  and 
patriotic  course.  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  certainly  fond  of  office.  Mr. 
Bright  once  said  that  he  thought 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  much  happier 
in  office,  but  he  thought  he  would 
live  longer  without  it  But,  never- 
theless, he  has  repeatedly  refused  or 
sacrificed  office,  and  by  so  doing 
well-nigh  reduced  himself  to  a  state 
of  Ishmaelitish  isolation.  There 
was  something  almost  Quixotic  and 
indubitably  austere  in  his  resignation 
of  office  in  1845.  It  was  not  even 
profess^  that  he  was  in  antagonism 
with  his  chief.  Sir  Robert  Feel,  on 
the  question  of  the  Majnooth  Grant. 
His  rigid  Church  principles  were 
then  perceptibly  beginning  to  thaw. 
He  was  aware  that  by  supporting 
the  bill  he  should  be  departing 
from  the  principles  of  his  famous 
book  on  the  '  Church  in  relation  to 
the  State,'  and  he  held  it  his  duty  to 
resign  office,  and  so  study  the  sub- 
ject free  from  all  biassed  and  selfish 
considerations.  His  friends  strongly 
remonstrated  with  him,  conspicu- 
ously among  them  the  present  Lord 
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Derby.  *I  respectfully  submit/ 
says  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  reoent 
'  Chapter  of  Autobiography/  '  that 
by  this  act  my  freedcna  was  esta- 
blished, and  that  it  has  neyer  sinoe, 
during  a  period  of  fiYO-aod-twenty 
years,  been  comim)mised.'  After  a 
year  of  penitential  expiation,  Mr. 
Gladstone  became  Secretary  for  the 
dolonies  in  the  reconstructed  Free 
Trade  Administration  of  Sir  Robert 
PeeL  But  Newark  was  now  clo9Bd 
against  him.  The  Lord  of  Clumber, 
who  had  hopelessly  quarrelled  with 
his  own  heir  on  the  Free  Trade 
auestion,  was  not  likely  to  assist 
that  son's  recreant  friend.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  now  without  a  seat 
in  Parhament  for  nearly  two  years, 
during  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  he  was  a  Cabinet  Minister. 
From  tiie  gallery,  or  beneath  it,  he 
watched  that  great  battle  of  Free 
Trade,  where  he  coiUd  not  himself 
mingle  in  its  fray  and  lift  his  yoice 
above  the  din.  It  must  have  been 
asore  trial  to  him  to  sit  silent  while 
weaker  men  were  dealing  with  the 
profound  subject  which  he  knew  so 
intimately. 

In  the  general  election  of  1847  he 
obtained  the  parliamentaiy  blue 
ribbon  of  representing  tiie  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  He  himself  has  told 
us  how  fondly,  how  passionately,  he 
desired  and  clung  to  his  seat.  He 
would  be  content  to  sit  as  member, 
he  once  said,  if  he  only  had  a  ma- 
jority of  a  single  vote.  '  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  Universi^  was,  I 
think,  stated  by  Mr.  Canning  to  be 
to  hkn  the  most  coveted  prize  of 
political  life.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
own  that  I  desired  it  with  almost 
passionate  fondness.'  He  says,  per- 
haps wiUi  a  shade  of  reproachSPal- 
ness,  that  it  used  to  be  a  trust, 
which,  once  given,  was  not  recalled. 
But  abnormal  poUticians  most  ex- 
pect abnormal  electoral  treatment. 
Indeed  if  the  worthy  electors  had 
been  fiurnsighted  enough  to  have 
followed  out  the  logical  results  of 
the  principles  Mr.  Gladstone  now 
professed,  that  persistent  redstanoe 
which  was  always  made  to  him  at 
Oxford  would  have  been  successful 
at  the  outset  But  they  looked  at 
his  career  as  a  whole,  and  not  at  its 
recent  phases.     He  was  a  High 


Chnrchman  ;  those  stood  nxmsars 
for  htm  who  were  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  University,  and,  above 
all,  there  was  the  immortal  essay, 
which  had  never,  in  so  many  express 
terms,  been  repudiated*  One  of  his 
first  steps  as  member  was  to  give 
a  vehement  support  to  the  Jewish 
bill,  to  which  he.had  hitherto  been 
vehemently  opposed.  This  was 
taking  up  an  entirely  new  position. 
He  now  adopted  the  principle  of  Be- 
ligious  Equality,  which  was  fraoght 
with  serious  results  to  be  gradually 
worked  out  in  course  of  time.  Dis- 
cerning men  saw  that  he  was  eflGoo- 
tnally  severing  himself  from  the 
Oxford  majori^,  but  Oxonians  re- 
peatedly sought  to  retain  him  as  one 
who,  in  spite  of  growing  diffsownoes, 
in  the  main  so  Ceiithfully  reflected 
their  intellectual  tendencies  and  re* 
ligious  sympathies. 

For  years  the  scanty  bandof  Peel- 
ites  occupied  the  cross-benches. 
That  party  was  all  head  and  no  taO ; 
generals  without  an  army,  leaders 
without  a  following.  The  tenden- 
cies of  the  Peelites  were  confused 
and  contradictory,  gravitatiug  partly 
towards  the  Whigs  and  partly 
towards  the  party  which  they  bad 
disorganized  and  abandoned.  Thein- 
stinctof  Conservatism  was  still  strong 
upon  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  for  long 
years  that  instinct  retained  its  vita- 
lity. For  the  most  part,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  gave  Lord  Jobn  Bussell  an 
effectual  support;  but  just  before 
his  death,  in  that  great  Padfico  de- 
bate in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
his  first  great  oration,  of  some  hours' 
length,  Sir  Robert  appeared  to  be 
veering  in  the  opposite  direction.  Mr. 
Gladstone  struck  out  a  course  for 
himself,  and  by  so  doing,ran  the  peril 
of  being  stranded  high  and  dry  as  a 
politician.  The  whole  Peelite  parfy 
were  subsequently  very  much  in  this 
condition  when  they  withstood  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill.  Events 
justified  them.  Lord  John  having 
loaded  his  gun,  was  too  much 
frightened  to  pull  the  trigger.  The 
leave  of  the  Attorney-General  was 
necessary  before  any  prosecution 
could  be  brought,  and  this  leave 
was  never  given.  The  bill  was  an 
abortion  from  the  first  Mr.  Glad- 
stone supported  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his 
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-motion  for  inquiry  into  agricnltaral 
distress,  on  one  occasion  answering 
Graham,  and  being  answered  by 
Peel.  After  the  death  of  Feel,  he 
wonld  probably  have  joined  the 
Oonserratiye  ranks  in  1852,  bnt  the 
question  of  protection  was  not  then 
thonght  to  be  closed,  and  was  a 
barrier  to  his  doing  so.  He  de- 
•clared  that  he  hoped  he  shonld  find 
ihe  policy  and  measnres  of  the  new 
•Goyemment  such  as  he  could  sup- 
port This  generouft  language,  how- 
^yer,  did  not  preyent  him  from 
being  largely  instrumental  in  the 
downfall  of  tibe  first  Derby  ministry. 
There  ensued  between  him  and  Ifr. 
Disraeli  one  of  those  oratorical 
-duels,  which  once  made  the  latter 
express  his  thankfulness  that  there 
was  a  piece  of  solid  furniture  be- 
tween them.  Then  followed  the  Coa- 
lition Ministry  of  All  the  Talents, 
under  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in 
which,  for  the  first  time,  he  became 
•Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Still 
Mr.  Gladstone  might  cling  to  the 
lingering  idea  that  after  all  he  was 
something  of  a  Gonseryatiye.  The 
Feelites  with  whom  he  acted  would 
<»rtainly  refuse  to  call  themselyes 
Whigs.  Once  there  was  an  ugly 
Jracas  at  the  Carlton  Club,  because 
Mr.  Gladstone,  while  acting  against 
the  Gonseryatiye  party,  still  fre- 
quented the  Oonseryative  head- 
quarters. Very  ungentlemanly  con- 
duct is  absolutely  indefensible;  but 
still  these  blunt  Tories  knew  what 
Mr.Gladstone,  with  all  his  acuteness, 
liad  foiled  to  detect:  that  he  had 
•entirely  forsaken  the  first  loye  of 
his  youth,  and  that  now  mountains 
^ere  rising  and  seas  were  rolling 
between  him  and  the  familiar  but 
long-abandoned  shores  of  the  past. 

As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
he  now  made  his  first  great  Budget 
speech,  which  lasted  fiye  hours,  and 
introduced  his  system  of  fiscal  re- 
forms. The  Cabinet  drifted  into 
war,  and  calculations  based  on  con- 
ditions of  peace  were  thwarted 
under  conditions  of  war.  The  Mi- 
nistry of '  suspended  opinions  and 
amolJiered  antipathies^  fell  to 
pieces ;  but  though  Mr.  Gladstone 
resumed  office  under  Lord  Pafaner- 
eton,  he  soon  parted  company  with 
the  new  Premier,  being  forced  into 


the  step  by  Lord  Palmerston  him- 
self. Mr.  Gladstone  was  yety  res- 
tiye  under  exclusion  firom office;  he 
always  is  under  such  circumstances. 
In  1856  his  speches  were  inces- 
sant He  had  almost  a  mania  for 
speaking.  It  was,  indeed,  said  that 
all  this  was  abnormal,  and  almost 
looked  like  a  diseased  condition  of 
brain.  Members  would  look  at  the 
bar,  and  exclaim, '  What,  Gladstone 
again  I  Why,  he  has  spoken  eyery 
night  this  week !'  And  not  only 
would  he  speak  that  night,  but  he 
would  speak  oyer  and  oyer  again 
the  same  night.  As  he  was  not  in 
express  collision  with  Lord  Pfdmer- 
ston,  he  once  more  began  to  draw 
near  to  the  Conservatiyes.  The 
China  question  allowed  a  temporary 
amalgamation  of  Peehtes,  Badicals, 
and  Tories.  On  that  great  debate  on 
the  lorcha  '  A.rrow/  Mr.  Gladstone 
deliyered  another  of  those  finest 
speeches,  which  haye  now  become 
historical.  Lord  Palmerston's  suc- 
cess at  the  General  Election  only 
payed  the  way  for  his  downfall,  the 
following  year,  on  the  C17  of  sub- 
mitting to  French  dictation.  The 
Tory  administration  came  in,  and 
on  the  whole  Mr.  Gladstone  gaye 
them  a  generous  and  discerning 
support  He  would  not  enter  the 
Cabinet,  but  he  accepted  from  them 
his  commission  to  the  Ionian  Isles. 
This  occasioned  much  speculation 
and  surprise;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  belieye  that  the  simple  reason 
was  that  he  was  desirous  of  clearing 
up  some  points  in  Homeric  geogra- 
phy, and  gathering  some  hints 
towards  the  yindication  of  Helen's 
much  damaged  character.  He  saw 
that  nothing  would  satisfy  the 
lonians  but  annexation  to  Greece, 
and  this  was  afterwards  conceded 
to  them,  to  their  own  eyentual  dissa- 
tisfaction. He  supported  the  Tories 
by  speech  and  yote  in  their  attempt 
to  introduce  a  Beform  Bill,  and 
though  he  did  not  speak  on  their 
behalf,  he  yoted  with  them  on  that 
want  of  confidence  motion  which 
ejected  them  from  office.  The  Tories 
were  greatly  disgusted  when,  with- 
out the  slighest  hesitation,  he  im- 
mediately accepted  office  in  Lord 
Palmerston's  broad-based  adminis- 
tration.   It  seemed  yery  probable 
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that  he  voald  ho  ejected  from 
Oxford;  but  it  judicionBlj  tran- 
spired that  he  had  stipnlated  ivith 
Loid  Palmenton  for  an  influential 
Toioe  in  church  patronage.  The 
Pedites  were  now  absorbed  into  the 
liberal  ranks.  But  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  now  not  only  Whig,  not  only 
libera],  bat  an  extreme  Badical» 
giving  expression  to  doctrines  ot 
extreme  and  levelling  democracy. 
He  enunciated  the  famous  'fle^ 
and  blood'  doctrine:  what  the 
Americana  wotdd  call  the  'platform ' 
of  manhood  sufEtage.  We  should 
here  mention  that  his  speech  on  the 
second  reading  of  Lord  Russell's 
single  -  barrelled  Beform  Bill  was 
one  of  the  mightiest  of  his  oratori- 
cal efforts.  His  advanced  opinions 
caused  the  forfeiture  of  his  scat, 
first  at  Oxford  and  afterwards  in 
South  Lancashire.  But  though  re- 
jected by  those  coi&titueocies,  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  the  accepted  of  the 
empire,  who  have  elected  him  by  a 
preponderance  of  suffrages  as  its 
Tirtbal  ruler. 

Let  us  now  look  upon  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  the  aspect  in  which  he  will 
probably  be  longest  and  best  remem- 
oered,  that  of  a  renowned  chief  in 
British  oratory.  We  will  yiew  him 
in  the  scene  of  his  great  parliamen- 
tary triumphs.  It  is  some  memo- 
rable afternoon  of  some  bygone 
session.  The  loungers  about  the 
vast  portals  of  the  Hall  are  waiting 
to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  celebrities. 
Mr.  Gladstone  drives  up,  perhaps, 
in  an  open  carriage,  and  is  probably 
greeted  with  more  or  less  of  an 
ovation.  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not 
mind  an  ovation.  He  has  learned 
to  understand,  he  '  the  people's 
William,'  the  judicions  use  of  a 
mob.  But  his  way  of  entering  the 
Hall  is  different  to  his  way  of 
entering  the  Chamber.  Ho  rarely 
walks  up  the  floor  to  receive  a 
greeting.  You  look  to  the  front 
bench:  he  is  not  there:  presently 
you  look  again,  and  there  he  is :  he 
has  crept  into  the  House ;  silently, 
almost  stealthily.  He  has  the  cus- 
tomary large  box  of  papers  by  him. 
If  he  is  going  to  make  a  speech, 
there  is  also  a  small  flask  of  some 
mucilaginous  compound,  which  he 
will  occasionally  lift  to  his  lip?. 


Public  speakers  would,  in  their 
common  mterest,  be  glad  to  know 
what  that  small  flask  contains,  andi 
whether  it  is  really  any  aid  to  thait. 
beautiful  and  noble  yoice.  It  was  % 
genuine  pleasure—more  so,  once, 

g»rhaps,  than  it  is  now— to  ask  Mr* 
hidstone  a  question.  His  yoioewnB. 
so  agreeable;  his  manner  so  mild 
and  ^tlemanly ;  and  he  took  such 
infinite  pains  to  go  fully  into 
matters  for  you;  leaning  on  his  box, 
pointing  his  finger,  and  imparting  a 
sermonic  flavour  of  ^'thirdly  and 
lastly,'  to  the  smallest  observations. 
It  has  been  well  said  of  Mr.  Glad.- 
stone  that  he  clothes  material  facts 
with  moral  cansideratioos  and  moral 
considerations  with  material  fJEbcts. 
This  contains  the  secret  of  the- 
wonderful  charm  which  belongs 
to  that  historical  series  of  his> 
Budget  speeches.  The  figures  of 
arithmetic  are  transformed  into 
figures  of  rhetoric.  .That  dry 
desert  of  statistics  is  changed  into  &». 
garden  of  roses.  To  Mr.  Gladstone'& 
mind  all  those  figures  are  instinct 
with  the  most  intense  meaning. 
They  are  outward  and  visible  signs 
of  inward  and  invisible  things.  They 
proclaim  the!  beats  of  the  nation's 
pulse,  and  tell  both  of  its  functional 
and  organic  condition.  Probably,  the- 
greatest  of  these  Budget  speeches 
was  the  great  speech  of  \&&  year 
i860.  There  were  a  series  of  stage- 
accessories  belonging  to  this  speech, 
which  have  rarely  been  paralleled. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  had  an  attack  of 
bronchitis,  which  had  already  caused 
a  postponement  of  the  Budget  This 
Friday  night,  if  he  were  not  suffi* 
cientiy  recovered,  the  work  would 
deyolve  on  Sir  Oomewall  Lewis.  It 
was  known  that  he  was  still  yery 
unwell.  On  Tuesday  he  had  been  in 
bed,  and  there  had  been  some* 
rumour  of  congestion  of  the  longs. 
The  House  was  very  crowded- 
crowded  for  an  hour  before  the- 
commencement  of  the  business  of 
the  night  Even  Jews,  to  secure- 
their  places,  had  joined  in  the 
prayers  of  Christians.  To  the  last 
moment  it  seemed  doubtful  whether 
the  great  fisoEd  Minister  would  show. 
And  when  at  last  he  came,  and  had 
commenced  his  marvellous  speech, 
and  men  saw  his  face  pale  and  worn» 
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and  observed  him  leanings  bb  if 
fatigued,  agaisst  the  table,  it  was 
doabtfol  whether  his  voice  would 
really  last  to  the  end.  His  physician 
was  seated  under  the  gallery,  watch 
in  hand,  observing  ^is  wonderful 

e^ysioal  effort  Through  the  brass 
ttioe  of  the  ladies'  gallery,  his 
wife  was  looking  and  listening,  still 
more  riveted,  still  more  anxious. 
Gladstone  spoke  for  four  hours. 
Not  for  a  moment  did  the  musical 
river  of  speech  ever  falter.  There 
was  the  same  eager  play  of  feature, 
dramatic  action,  and  melodious  ut- 
teranoei  The  speech  was  concluded 
by  a  peroration  in  the  loftiest  vein 
of  eloquence,  which  neither  the 
elder  nor  the  younger  Pitt  could 
have  excelled.  It  was  less  a  speech 
than  an  epio.  The  effect  on  the 
House  was  extraordinary,  and  the 
same  thrill  of  delight  and  admira- 
tion ran  throughout  the  country. 
Only  there  were  one  or  two  grum- 
bleni  who  suggested  that  this  im- 
pressive bronchitis  was  simply  an 
mgeniousrusa 

£ut  Mr.  Gladstone  quietly  answer- 
ing a  question,  with  his  energies 
held  in  leash,  or  Mr.  Gladstone  with 
his  power  of  luminous  exposition, 
setting  forth  the  principles  of  the 
Budget,  are  both  very  different  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  full  sweep  of 
impassioned  oratory.  Then  we  have 
what  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  calls '  the 
Bed  Indian.'  '  We  see  before  us  the 
splendid  savage  bounding  on  to  the 
floor  of  the  house— the  swift  of  foot, 
the  eagle  eye,  the  voice  that  rings 
like  the  sound  of  victory,  the  manly 
presence  that  reminds  us  of  a  chief- 
tain.' Sometimes,  directly  he  rises, 
he  raises  his  warwhoop  and  bran- 
dishes his  tomahawk,  and  the  work 
of  scalping  and  excoriation  begins. 
One  of  his  fiunous  speeches,  in  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Disraeli,  has  been  thus 
described.  'In  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation  there  has  no 
speech  been  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  which  lliere  was 
such  a  rushing  eloquence,  such  a 
rage  of  words.  Its  "go"  was  in- 
comparable. There  was  not  even 
time  to  cheer.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
only  five  minutes  to  spare,  and  into 
that  space  had  to  crowd  the  entire 


Dictionary.  He  seemed  to  be  speak- 
ing ag^dnst  time,  and  the  pace  re- 
minded one  of  nothing  so  much  a» 
the  last  half-mile  of  the  Derby.  Ho 
kept  this  up  for  a  good  hour.  He 
swept  on  as  a  hurricane,  the  House 
as  he  tore  on  rising  to  catch  every 
word.  There  was  exultation  in  his 
voice ;  there  was  an  intensity  of  hate 
in  his  speech  of  which  the  printed 
report  conveys  but  a  poor  idea.  He 
took  the  House  by  storm  and  retained 
it  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening* 
It  was  a  physical  rather  than  an  in- 
tellectual impression  which  he  had 
created.  It  would  be  difficult  to- 
state  what  was  the  gist  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's speech.  It  was  a  sensation 
rather  than  a  demonstration  whick 
he  had  made ;  but  the  sensation  was- 
tremendous.'  And  this  brings  us  to 
that  sensitiveness,  irritabihty,  and 
bad  temper,  which,  after  all,  stamp 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  being  only  an  im- 
perfect Christian.  Mr.  Horsman,  on 
a  memorable  occasion,  crossed 
swords  with  him.  He  told  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  he  always  began  his 
reply  by  knocking  a  man  down,  and 
that  he  knocked  everybody  down 
who  attempted  to  dispute  with  him. 
Many  otli^r  very  uncomfortable 
things  did  Mr.  Horsman  say.  The 
'Saturday  Beview,'  which  always 
treats  l£r.  Gladstone  as  a  spoilt 
chUd,  with  alternate  caresses  and 
reproaches,  thus  described  the  effect : 
'  As  each  keen  and  polished  sarcasm 
told  upon  the  House,  there  gathered 
over  his  countenance  that  expression 
of  condensed,  unutterable  passion,, 
which  those  who  have  watched  hinx 
know  so  well.  His  lip  curled  sa- 
vagely; his  eyes  flashed;  his  atti- 
tude became  more  rigid ;  his  fingers 
twitched ;  the  paleness  of  his  fiaco 
grew  ghastlier  and  ghastlier,  leaving 
not  a  vestige  of  colour  on  his  cheek 
except  the  dark  spot  on  the  centre 
—the  shadow  thrown  by  the  high 
cheek-bone  as  the  light  fell  on  it 
from  above.'  Something  of  the  same 
sort  happened  when  Mr.  Gladstone, 
on  a  memorable  evening,  again  and 
again  interrupted  Mr.  Disraeli,  and 
laid  himself  open  to  a  sharp  rebuke, 
in  which  tho  sense  of  the  House 
concurred.  On  one  occasion  he 
used  an  expression  towards  Mr. 
Disraeli,  concerning  which  he  aftcfi- 
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waidB  Baid,  'I  think  fhe  eaqnesaon 
was  a  Tory  improper  one,  and  I  on- 
«6iel7  regret  that  I  h&ye  used  it' 
To  such  iniBtahffl  doee  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's peculiar  temperament  render 
liim  liable.  It  is  pleannt  after  sach 
things  to  find  him,  at  the  Mansioa 
House,  calling  Mr.  Disraeli  his  right 
honouraUe  friend.  Bnt  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  generally  assaulting  some 
<me.  He  is  said  to  xeeemble  the 
retired  hangman,  who  felt  obligate 
•«xeoateapnpp7onoeaweek.  Qnoe 
he  gaTe  the  House  of  Lords  the 
ssTerest  scolding  which  that  august 
bodj  oyer  reoeiTed. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  '  yarbiage '  has 
been  immensely  discnsaed.  A  man 
said,  some  years  ago,  that  he  had 
been  into  the  House  of  Commons 
seyenteen  times  in  the  course  of  a 
•day  or  two,  and  each  time  found 
Mr.  Gladstone  speaking.  He  has 
never  been  able,  as  the  Frenchman 
said,  to  avail  himself  of  a  great 
opportunity  of  holding  his  tongue. 
Mr.  EendfUl,  recently  member  for 
-Oomwall,  happily  said  that  Mr. 
Oladstone  would  not  say  that  twice 
eix  was  twelve,  but  he  would  say 
Ihat  twice  six  multiplied  by  three 
minus  thirty  plus  six  was  twelve.  A 
writer  in  the  'Quarterly  Beview' 
•describes  Mr.  Gladstone  answering 
a  question,  and  contrasts  him  wit£ 
Lord  Palmerston.  '  Supposing  each 
Minister  was  asked  what  day  the 
.jsessian  would  be  over,  the  Viscount 
would  reply,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  her  Majesty  to  close  the 
session  on  the  1 8th  of  August  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  possibly  premise, 
that,  inasmuch  as  it  was  for  her 
Majesty  to  decide  upon  the  day 
which  would  be  most  acceptable  to 
herself,  it  was  scarcely  compatible 
with  parliamentary  etiquette  to  ask 
her  Ministers  to  anticipate  such  de- 
cision ;  but,  presuming  that  he  quite 
tmdeistood  the  purport  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  question,  of 
which  he  was  not  entirely  assured, 
the  completion  of  the  duties  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  formal 
termination  of  the  sitting  of  the  Le- 
gislature, being  two  distinct  things, 
he  would  say,  that  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  had  represented  to  the 
Queen  that  the  former  would  pro- 
bably be  accomplished  about  the 


iSiii  of  August,  and  that  such  day 
would  not  be  un&vourable  lor  the 
latter ;  and  thereforeif  the  Sovoeoga 
should  be  pleased  to  ratify  that  view 
of  the  case,  the  day  he  had  named 
would  probably  be  that  inquired 
alter  by  the  right  honoozable  gen- 
tleman.' 

Itis remarkable  how Mr.Gladsbme 
errs  both  on  the  side  of  diffidence 
and  on  the  side  of  confidence.  Thus 
in  the  late  Lancashire  election  he 
declared  that  he  was  nobody,  and 
his  opinions  were  nothing.  He  is 
'  always  tearing  his  raiment  and 
pouring  ashes  on  his  head.  He 
speaks  of 'his  humble  and  insignifir 
cant  person.'  'It  would  be  the  height 
of  arrogance/  he  almost  whines,  'to 
forget  that  I  am  no  more  than  a 
young,  a  late,  a  feeble  labourer  in 
this  £tppy  cause.'  '  If  my  aflfoctaon 
is  of  the  smallest  advantage  to  that 
great,  that  ancient,  that  noUe  insti- 
tution, that  advantage,  small  <«♦<«, 
and  it  is  most  insignificant^  '.Oxfotd 
will  possess  as  long  as  I  live.'  In 
almost  abject  terms  he  alluded,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  Whig  party.  'I 
am  too  well  aware  of  the  refaitions 
that  subsist  between  the  party  and 
myself.  I  have  none  of  the  claims 
he  (Lord  Eussell)  possesses.  I  came 
among  you  an  outcast  firom  those 
with  whom  I  associated;  driven 
from  them,  I  admit,  by  no  arbitrary 
act,  but  by  the  slow  and  resistless 
force  of  conviction.  I  came  among 
you— to  moke  use  of  the  legal 
phraseology— m/orm^i|)at«|!>mii.  I 
had  nothing  to  offer  you  but  fistiMul 
and  honourable  service.  You  re- 
ceived me  as  Dido  received  the 
shipwrecked  iBneas, 


Utton 


Aocepi,' 


and  I  only  trust  you  may  not  here- 
after at  anytime  have  to  complete 
the  sentence  in  regard  to  me— 

**  £t  r^nl  demens  In  parte  locaTL" 

Ton  receded  me  with  kindness,  in- 
dulgence, generosity)  and  I  may 
even  say  with  some  measure  of  con- 
fidence. And  the  relation  between 
us  has  assumed  such  a  form  that 
you  can  never  be  my  debtors,  but 
that  I  must  for  ever  be  in  your 
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debt'  Now  this  langnage  is  pod- 
liYely  serrile  and  uiireal ;  and  now 
thftt  Mr.  Gladstone  is  Promier;,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  leave  it  off. 
Bnt  Mr.  Gladstone  fignies  at  all 
kinds  of  meetings,  and  makes  all 
kinds  of  speeches.  He  is  opening 
a  school;  ne  is  addressing  a  me- 
chanics' instiiate ;  he  is  adorning  a 
penny  reading;  he  is  receiving  an 
address;  he  is  taking  part  in  some 
great  religions  meeting,  perchance 
K>r  the  S.P.G.  At  Burslem,  on  the 
^reat  Wedgwood  occasion,  he  con- 
lined  Imnself,  as  if  afraid  of  his  own 
^enios^  rigidly  to  his  numuscript 
A  little  anecdote  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
public  speaking  may  be  interesting. 
On  one  occasion  he  had  promised  to 
attend  a  local  meeting  m  behalf  of 
the  S.P.G.,  in  a  vast  London  central 
parish.  With  the  nsual  stupidity 
of  the  local  mind,  the  meeting  was 
most  insufficientiy  made  known  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  result  was 
that  there  was  not  a  single  reporter 
present,  and  the  general  attendance 
was  exceedingly  thin.  A  chairman 
was  extemporized,  and  soon  after 
he  had  began,  Mr.  Gladstone  drove 
up,  and  in  turn  addressed  the  au- 
dience. The  speech  has  been  de- 
«czibed  to  us  as  one  of  the  happiest 
efforts  he  ever  made.  He  addr^sed 
his  Bcan^  audience  with  all  the 
4deaine8s,  force,  and  eloquence  with 
which  he  could  have  addressed  the 
House  of  Commons.  An  apology 
for  the  thin  attendance  was  nuule  to 
him,  and  the  chairman  explained 
that  he  was  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  want  of  the  proper  arrange- 
ments. Mr.  Gladstone  courteously 
waived  any  apology,  and  said  how 
glad  he  was,  on  any  occasion  and  to 
<any  audience,  to  support  a  cause  to 
whidi  he  was  so  much  attached. 

It  win  be  interesting  to  turn  away 
from  politics  to  discuss  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's place  and  office  in  literature. 
In  speakmg  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a 
literary  man,  we  should,  perhaps, 
^rst  speak  of  him  as  a  poet;  for, 
though  he  has  not  written  much 
poet^,  much  may  be  gathered  firmu 
the  littie  he  has  written*  Jointly  with 
Lord  Lyttelton  he  issued  a  volume 
of  'Translations,'  which,  printed  at 
first  for  private  circulation,  has  sub- 


seciuently  enjoyed  extensive  pub- 
licity. Mr.  Gladstone's  Greek  and 
Latin  compositions  hardly  rise  above, 
if  indeed  they  attain  the  level  (tf, 
UniverBify  prize  compositions,  and 
cannot,  in  scholastic  merit,  be  for  a 
moment  compared  with  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton's  wonderful  performances.  His 
translation  of  that  beautiful  hymn, 
Ti^lady's  'Bock  <tf  Ages/  into 
rhyming  monkish  Latin,  is,  indeed, 
an  exceedingly  happy  effort;  but 
his  translations  into  £nglish  froia* 
ancient  and  modem  authors  bettor 
show  the  poetical  quality  of  his 
mind.  We  will  quote  just  one  brief 
passage  from  the  Italian,  of  Manzoni's 
Ode  on  the  Death  of  Napoleon : — 

*How  often,  as  Um  llaUev  daj 
In  Bllenoe  died  away. 
With  UghCniDg  eye  deprest. 
And  arms  across  upon  hU  breast, 
He  stood,  and  memory's  rushing  train 
Came  down  on  bim  amain: 
The  breesy  tents  he  seemed  to  see. 
And  the  battering  cannon's  ooune. 
And  the  flashing  of  the  in&ntiy. 
And  the  torrent  of  the  horse, 
And  tlie  quick  ecstatic  word. 
Obeyed  as  soon  as  heard.' 

His  earliest  work,  that  difficult 
and  obscure '  Essay  on  the  State  in 
relation  to  the  Church,'  *  which 
seemed  to  belong,  if  erer  work  be* 
longed,  to  the  region  of  abstract  opi- 
nions, has  of  late  been  very  eagerly 
scrutinized.  The  chief  interest  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  publications  is,  first, 
the  light  that  is  thereby  thrown  on 
his  political  course,  and  cm  the 
growth  of  his  peculiar  mental  idio- 
syncrasy. We  cannot  help  think- 
ing, in  glancing  through  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's yarious  works,  that  he  has 
shifted  almost  as  much  in  his  theo- 
logical as  m  his  political  creed.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  always  supposed  to 
haye  intimate  relations  with  the 
*  Guardian 'newspaper.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  compare  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's stand-point  in  the  Essay, 
and  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  the 
'  Guardian,'  with  the  *  Guardian's' 
reyiew  of  'Ecce  Homo,'  Mr.  Glad- 

♦  We  have  been  using  a  copy  which  be- 
longed to  H.R.H.  the  late  Dake  of  Sussex. 
The  margin  is  filled  with  the  Doke's  notes, 
the  volume  being  thoroughly  analysed  and 
annotated  by  him  in  a  very  thoughtful 
way. 
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8toDe*8  own  book  on  '  Ecce  Homo/ 
and  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  leferenoes 
to  Mr.  Lecky's  *  History  of  Kation- 
alism,'  in  that  Edinburgh  address, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  careful 
and  finished  of  all  his  publications. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  given  ns  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Essay  in  his  recent 
'  Chapter  of  Autobiography/  which 
contams  much  noble  writings  espe- 
cially in  his  sketch  of  the  Oxford 
movement  (pp.  a 8—3 1).  He  clearly 
explains  his  original  point  of  view. 
*The  distinctive  principle  of  the 
book  was  supposed  to  be  that  the 
State  had  a  conscience ;  but  the  con- 
troversy really  lies  not  in  the  exisb- 
enco  of  a  conscience  in  the  State,  so 
much  as  in  the  extent  of  its  range. 
Few  would  deny  the  obligation  of  a 
State  to  follow  the  moral  law.  Every 
treaty,  for  example,  proceeds  upon 
it  The  true  issue  was  this :  whether 
the  State,  in  the  best  condition,  has 
such  a  conscience  fus  can  take  cog- 
nizance of  religious  truth  and  error ; 
and  in  particular  whether  the  State 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  a  period 
somewhat  exceeding  thirty  years 
ago,  was  or  was  not  so  far  in  that 
condition  as  to  be  under  an  obL'ga- 
tion  to  give  an  active  and  aen  ex- 
clusive support  to  the  established 
religion  of  the  country.'  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  favoured  the  world  with 
the  very  interesting  correspondence 
with  Macaulay,  which  seems  to  have 
considerably  shaken  him  in  the 
stability  of  his  opinions.  Let  us 
now  look  at  the  practical  results. 
'  Scarcely  had  my  work  issued  from 
the  press,  when  I  became  aware  that 
there  was  no  party,  no  section  of  a 
party,  no  individual  person,  pro- 
bably, in  the  House  of  Conuuons  who, 
was  prepared  to  act  upon  it.  I  found* 
myself  the  last  man  on  the  sinking 
ship.'  The  question  subsequently 
arises,  why,  if  he  had  changed  his 
views,  he  postponed  all  idea  of  le- 
gislation till  a  great  party  oppor- 
tunity arose  ?  He  makes  answer, '  I 
have  not  been  disposed,  at  my  time 
of  life,  gratuitously  to  undertake 
agitations  of  the  most  difficult,  and 
at  times  apparently  the  most  hope- 
less questions/  This  is  an  instance 
of  that  political  and  worldly  adroit- 
ness which  has  characterized  Mr. 
Gladstone  amid  all  his  aberrations. 


He  thought  that  the  question  might 
not  come  on  in  Ms  lifetime.  In 
touching  language  he  says:  'On 
that  subject  I  wm  only  say,  that  a 
man  who  in  1865  completed  his 
thirty-third  year  of  a  laborious  ca- 
reer; who  had  already  followed  to 
the  grave  the  remains  of  almost  all 
the  Mends  abreast  of  whom  he  had 
started  from  the  University  in  the 
career  of  public  life ;  and  who  had 
observed  that,  excepting  two  recent 
cases,  it  was  hard  to  find  in  our 
whole  history  a  single  man  who  had 
been  permitted  to  reach  the  fortieth 
year  of  a  course  of  labour  similar  to 
his  own  within  the  walls  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  such  a  man 
might  surely  be  excused  if  he  did 
not  venture  to  reckon  for  himself  on 
an  exemption  from  the  lot  of  greater 
and  better  men,  and  if  he  formed  a 
less  sanguine  estimate  of  the  fraction 
of  space  yet  remaining  to  him  than 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  his 
critics.'  He  says,  however,  that  ho 
still  does  not  coincide  with  Macaulay's 
view  that  Government  only  means 
police,  although  it  is  difficult  to  see 
vnth  much  clearness  where  his  view 
now  differs  from  Macaulay's.  The 
'  Essay '  was  chiefly  known,  and  will 
be  chiefly  remembered  through  this 
fieunous  review. 

Other  publications,  comparatively 
little  known,  might  be  cited  which 
illustrate  the  progress  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's opinions.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen 
is  a  very  remarkable  one.  He 
holds  that  synodical  action  of  somo 
sort  is  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  a  church,  and  that  the  laity,  as 
a  body,  must  take  some  part  in 
the  church  synod;  and  that  in 
matters  ecclesiastical  their  assent 
and  authority  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  He  writes  as  a  Scotch  church- 
man. He  suggests  that  there  should 
be  three  chambers ;  bishops,  clergy, 
and  laity  respectively.  He  alludes 
to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
Colonial  Church.  Much  of  this  lan- 
guage caused  alarm  among  his  most 
fervent  supporters.  It  was  clearly 
seen,  for  instance,  by  Dr.  Words- 
worth, the  Warden  of  Glenahnond, 
who  published  a  letter  to  him,  that 
he  looked,  albeit  indirectly,  to  a  se- 
paration between  Church  and  State. 
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It  Bhonld  be  noted  that  Bunsen  pre- 
fixes to  his  *  Church  of  the  Fntiire ' 
a  correspondence  between  himself 
ftnd  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  says:  'Although  I  see 
in  the  Church  of  England  CTery- 
where  the  signs  of  reyival  and 
improvement,  there  is  yet  an  evil 
condition  of  things  which  can  only 
be  averted  by  an  increase  of  the 
episcopate.'  Mr.  Gladstone's  vote 
bias  brought  very  near  to  us  the 
question  of  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Church  of  England,  which  is 
one  of  the  next  lar^e  questions 
looming  on  the  political  horizon. 
We  need  not  discuss  farther  Mr. 
Gladstone's  religious  writings,  which 
display  all  his  'earnestness,'  but 
which,  if  they  had  not  owned  his 
name,  would  probably  have  dropped 
fitilL-bom  firom  the  press. 

In  185 1  Mr.  Gladstone  published 
his  translation  of  Signor  Farini's 
'Boman  State  from  1815  to  1850.' 
These  four  volumes  of  translation 
form  one  more  proof  of  his  versa- 
tilitf  and  his  enormous  industry. 
"While  Mr.  Gladstone  was  trans- 
lating the  earlier  portion,  Signor 
Farini  was  concluding  the  latter 
portion,  which  he  dedicated  to  his 
translator.  'I  decided  on  relating 
them  to  you,  sir,'  writes  Fkrini,  'who, 
by  your  love  of  Italian  letters,  and 
your  deeds  of  Italian  charitv,  have 
established  a  relationship  with  Italy 
in  the  spirit  of  those  great  Italian 
writers  who  have  been  our  masters 
in  eloquence,  in  civil  philosophy, 
and  in  national  virtue,  nom  Dante 
and  Macchiavelli  down  to  Alfieri 
and  GiobertL'  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
now  become  a  household  name  in 
Italy.  What  the  present  Sir  Itobert 
Peel  is  to  Geneva,  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  to  the  whole  of  Italy.  Of  the 
language  and  literature  of  the 
country  he  is  an  absolute  master. 
On  one  occasion  he  is  known  to 
have  delivered  a  speech  of  three 
hours  in  fiiultless  Italian.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  vigorous  and  hearty 
exertions  on  behalf  of  Italian  na- 
tionality proved  great  helps  to  his 
popularity  at  home.  Those  efforts 
probably  had  some  effect  in  hasten- 
ing the  Italian  revolution.  It  is 
not  often  that  a  publication  has  such 
a  large  and  direct  political  influ^ce 


as  Mr.  Gladstone's  '  Letters  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  on  the  State  of  the  Nea- 
politan Prisons.'  Mr.  Gladstone's 
statements  on  Italian  matters  were 
impugned  by  Lord  Normanby  and 
others,  but  their  accuracy  was  hardly 
materially  affected.  The  Letters 
were  the  result  of  a  long  sojourn 
which  he  made  in  Naples  in  1850-51. 
Lord  Palmerston  sent  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's  Letters  to  every  English 
ambassador,  requesting  each  one  to 
bring  them  under  the  notice  of  the 
court  to  which  he  was  accredited. 
The  Neapolitan  Government  itself 
published  an  answer,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  met  by  a  crushing  rejoin- 
der. It  would  be  out  of  place  to 
enter  here  on  a  criticism  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  work  on  Homer  and  the 
*Homeric  Age.  In  much  it  is  deeply 
interesting,  though  the  scholarsfiip 
is  defective,  and  the  work  is  rather 
a  matter  of  derision  than  otherwise 
with  German  critics.  It  is  very 
curious  to  notice  Mr.  Gladstone's 
crotchetty  nature,  as  shown  in  these 
volumes.  It  is  not  only  that  he 
sees  mystic  adumbrations  of  the 
cultus  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  in  the 
most  chivalrous  way  he  espouses  the 
cause  of  Helen,  and  expends  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity  in  exploring  the 
force  of  the  middle  voice  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  Homer's  prin- 
cesses washed  their  heroes  themselves 
or  caused  them  to  be  washed.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  also  contributed  to 
the  'Quarterly  Beview'  and  the 
'  Oxford  University  Essays.' 

There  will  frequently  be  observed, 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  writings,  a  kind 
of '/energy  divine,'  and  a  curtosa 
fdicitas  of  words.  In  all  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  writes  there  is,  to  some 
extent,  the  same  energy  of  lan- 
guage, the  same  strong,  happy,  idio- 
matic English.  Only  it  must  be 
owned  that,  although  tiiese  elements 
exist,  they  are  by  no  means  constant 
elements  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  com- 
positions. You  often  meet  with  a 
page  of  exquisite  English,  but  also 
over  how  many  wearisome  pages 
you  must  travel  before  you  alight 
upon  such  an  oasis  of  the  desert. 
We  candidly  confess  that  we  find 
it  an  extremely  di£Scult  matter  to 
read  with  enjoyment,  as  a  whole. 
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any  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  literary 
works.  Macaolay  teUs  fr  story— K>r 
perhaps  invented  one — that  a  man 
chose  to  go  to  the  galleys  rather 
than  read  Goicciardini ;  and  Gnio- 
cuurdini  is,  to  say  the  least,  easier 
leading  than  Gladstone.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's .books  owe  any  popularity 
they  may  enjoy  to  the  mot  that 
they  were  written  by  the  leading 
statesman  of  the  age.  If  it  were  not 
finr  this  they  wonld  probably  be 
chiefly  remembered  as  marvels  of 
logoinachy  and  wasted  ingennity, 
or  be  speedily  forgotten.  At  the 
period  of  pablication  they  will 
eagerly  be  examined  to  see  what 
Mr.  Gladstone's  opinions  may  be 
on  important  events  in  contempo- 
rary history.  Even  his  speeches, 
so  irresistible  in  their  hearing,  have 
very  much  the  same  character  in 
their  pemsal. 

Who  ever  fairly^  followed  Mr. 
Gladstone  through  all  those  inter- 
minable speeches  of  his  in  his  Lan- 
cashire campaign?  The  most  in- 
veterate reader  of  the '  Times'  would 
be  content  to  glanoe  his  eyes  down 
that  wilderness  of  verlnage,  allow- 
ing it  at  times  to  rest  on  tiie  pas- 
sages which  elicited  bursts  of  ctMor- 
ing,  but  greatly  wondering  to  what 
the  cheering  could  be  attributed. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  are  some- 
times said  to  be  Demosthenic.  We 
hope  the  parallel  is  not  altogether 
complete,  for  Demosthenes  was  as 
unfortunate  as  a  statesman  as  he 
was  magnificent  as  an  orator.  But 
can  any  one  sincerely  believe  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  will  ever 
be  classic  as  our  Demosthenes?  As 
we  read  the  Greek  orator  we  see 
how  every  word  is  essential  to  a 
sentence,  and  every  sentence  to  a 
periodus  oratorica.  There  are  many 
noble  passages  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speeches,  but  whole  columns  might 
be  cut  out,  and  the  pmning  kmfia 
should  everywhere  be  unfijparingly 
applied.  How  feebly,  and  in  a  kind 
<tt  anticlimax,  do  these  long,  inr 
volved  sentences  end !  what^volu- 
tions,  what  parentheses,  what  twist- 
ings  and  zigzags  of  speech  1  How 
often  do  we  regret,  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's own  scholarlike  fame  and 
literary  repute,  that  fluent  volu- 
bility of  speech,  which  is  often  as 


so  much  sounding  brass  or  tinkliTig 
cymbal.  As  we  listen  to  the  great 
orator  we  fare  borne  away  on  the 
resistless  tide  of  his  eloquence;  but 
as  the  words  meet  us  in  the  pas- 
sionless 'print,  we  see  that  there  is 
a  luxuriance  of  foliage  without  fmit, 
that  exuberance  of  language  often 
hides  poverty  of  thought,  and  that 
often  an  enormous  expenditure  of 
labour  has  been  incurred  on  be- 
half of  some  barren  intellectual 
crotchet  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  no  writer  of  real  eminence  has 
written  so  voluminously  as  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
has  made  such  slender  additions 
to  the  knowledge,  amusement,  or 
thought  of  humanity. 

It  will  readily  be  conceded  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  strength  lies  in 
practical  politiGs  ratbsr  than  in 
authorship.  But  we  are  forced  to 
believe  that  the  same  qualities  or 
defects  of  mind  which  pervade  his 
writings  must  also  belong  to  his 
statesmanship.  One  of  the  keenest 
of  Liberal  writers  has  said  of  him 
that  be  is  'a  statesman  of  the  very 
highest  class  of  the  second  rank,  a 
statesman  of  wonderful  resource  on 
all  subjects,  of  fine  insight  on  many 
— ^but  not  a  stateconan  of  deeply- 
noatured  political  principles,  nor 
one  of  the  safest  judgment.'  Some 
such  estimate  as;  this  is,  we  think, 
substantially  correct  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  also  been  called  the  most 
vulnerable  of  i)oliticians.  His  course 
seems  unpatriotic  in  the  Crimean 
war,  and  unnatural  in  defending  the 
Chinese  for  poisoning  wells.  Still 
his  friends  urge  Jns  unbounded 
honesty ;  and  while  we  vehemently 
urge  this  ourselves,  we  see  that 
this  honesiy  has  generally  been  ex- 
ercised in  harmony  with  his  per- 
sonal and  political  predilections. 
Mr.  Gladstone  invests  every  side 
he  adopts  with  a  halo  of  earnest- 
ness and  political  truth.  But  when 
this  halo  is  successively  attached  to 
two  different  sides  of  a  subject,  it 
becomes  something  of  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp  or  a  mist  When  Mr.  Glad- 
stone advocates  the  extinction  of 
the  Income  Tax,  and  when  with 
growing  love  he  expatiates  on  its 
utility  and  its  charms;  when  he 
vehementiy  condenmed  Mr.  Oliviera 
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for  desirmg  to  cheapen  French  wines 
which  the  English  could  never  drink, 
and  afterwards  cheapened  them  be- 
canse  drinkable  above  all  drinks ; 
when  he  strongly  advocated  the 
gystemof  small  boroughs^andshortly 
alterwards  ruthlessly  prepared  to 
sweep  small  borous^  away,  it  be- 
comes rather  puzzling  to  outsiders 
to  determine  on  which  side  the 
Gladstonian  earnestness  and  truth  is 
really  enlisted.  We  have  no  desire 
to  interfere  with  politics,  and  do  not 
dyiscuss  his  anticipated  legislation 
on  the  Irish  Church.  But  it  has 
been  surprising  that  political  writers 
have  not  connectedi  this  with  his 
crusade  against  endowments  some 
years  ago.  It  will  be  remembered 
how  s&ongly  he  advocated  the 
heavy  taxation  of  charities,  and 
witii  that  want  of  proportion  so 
characteristic  of  his  mind  he  could 
not  modify  a  sweeping  principle 
to  meet  particular  mstances.  He 
would,  for  instance,  tax  the  London 
hospitals,  though  the  result  would 
be  that  hundreos  of  in-door  patients 
and  thousands  of  out-door  patients 
would  necessarily  be  excluded  under 
most  afflicting  circumstances  from 


these  humane  palaces^  of  suffering* 
Such  is  the  result  of  applying  ai^ 
inflexible  political  principle  to  com* 
plex  conditions  of  society.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  now  obtained  the 
roc's  ^g  in  the  Westminster  Palace 
for  which  all  the  politicians  fiigh* 
But  the  question  evermore  arises, 
Whai  vnll  he  do  with  it  f  If  the 
highest  statesmanship  was  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  the  highest  oratory, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  th» 
answer.  But,  historically  speak- 
ing, statesmanship  and  orato^  are 
easily  susceptible  of  divorce.  The 
concentrated  fires  of  passionate 
speech  are  soon  exposed  to  the 
lumen  siccum  of  philosophical  truth* 
However  that  may  be,  all  patriotic 
Englishmen  may  well  have  a  nar 
tiomd  pride  in  their  Premier:  in  his 
scholarship,  his  eloquence,  his  ear-^ 
nestness,  his  profound  religious 
nature,  his  vast  experience,  his 
enormous  industry,  nis  boundless 
capacity ;  and  the  most  timid  may,, 
for  a  time,  check  their  forebodings, 
and  wish  him  all  good  wishes  for  a 
strong,  successful,  and  glorious  ad- 
ministratioQ. 
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QUITE  apart  and  separate  from  all 
fHioee  dramatic  ezercitatioDS 
which,  with  a  great  majority  of 
Engb'sh  schools,  form  the  ineritahle 
iprelade  to  the  Christmas  holidays,  is 
"the  Latin  play  annnally  prodnced,  as 
surely  as  December  comes  ronnd, 
at  St  Peter's  College,  Westminster. 
We  have  no  wish  to  cast  cold  water 
on  the  legitimate  histrionic  aspira- 
tions of  ambitions  yonth;  at  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  pxetend  to 
any  ffreat  amonnt  of  sympathy  with, 
or  admiration  for,  the  absnid  excess 
to  which  the  'speech'  system  has 
been  carried.  In  nine  cases  ont  of 
ten  it  is  only  intended  to  serve  as  a 
kind  of  advertisement  for  the  par- 
ticular edncational  institation  at 
which  it  is  celebrated.  When  the 
onnonneement  in  the  newspapers 
is  read  that  the  pnpils  of  snch  and 
snch  'a  college '-—the  word  school 
is  almost  tabooed  now-a-days— per- 
formed BceDes  jadicioosly  selected 
from  the '  Clouds '  of  Aristophanes, 
'Le  Misanthrope'  of  Moliere,  or 
the  'School  for  Scandal'  of  She- 
ridan, aJl  that  has  ever  been  aimed 
«t  is  to  direct  special  public  notice 
io  the  seminary  in  question/  The 
Bev.  the  Head  Master  has  given 
«  lunch,  the  interested  relatives 
have  been  present,  and  some 
-dozen  young  gentlemen  have  ^ven 
■a  not  remarkably  vigorous  series  of 
recitations,  in  a  language  utterly 
unintelligible  to  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  company.  The  lads 
liave  gained  nothing  by  it;  their 
•elocution  has  not  profited  in  the 
4Blightest  degree,  and  the  fact  that 
ihoy  have  —  very  imperfectiy  — 
leanied  by  rote  so  many  lines  of  a 
Prench,  English,  or  Qreek  dra- 
matist, as  the  case  may  be,  has 
neither  strengthened  their  memo- 
ries nor  extended  their  real  know- 
ledge of  the  authors.  Nor  is  it 
merely  that  the  advantages  gained 
by  such  a  process  are  purely  ne^ 
iive  *  there  are  also  certain  positive 
<lisadvantages  involved.  In  the  first 
place,  there  has  been  a  really  serious 
waste  of  time.  Hours  that  might 
have  been  profitably  employed  in 
.acquiring  a  more  complete  mastery 


over  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the 
educational  curriculum  have  been 
frittered  away  upon  an  entirely  idien 
purpose;  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
performers  have  been  diverted 
from  their  appropriate  channel.  In 
the  second  place,  a  point  which  we 
are  glad  to  see  has  lately  been 
mooted  with  considerable  effect  in 
the  columns  of  the  daily  newspapers, 
a  really  serious  pecuniary  expendi- 
ture will,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  entaUed  upon  the  parents  of 
lads  who  are  ill  able  to  afford  it 
Cheap,  and  perhaps  efOicacious,  as 
may  be  the  plan  which  the  Bev. 
Dr.  MacSycopnant  has  adopted  for 
making  the  outside  world  aware  of 
the  marvellous  &dlities  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  afforded  by 
his  invaluable  establishment  to  the 
reverend  pedagogue  himself,  it  is 
a  somewhat  costly  process  to  his 
pupils.  There  are  dresses  to  be 
provided;  there  is  most  likely  a 
mimic  stege  to  be  hired.  Item 
after  item  mounts  up;  and  tiie 
sum  total  is  not  made  exclusively 
chargeable  on  those  who  have  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  pretty  piece 
of  ostentation,! but  is  distributed 
amongst  the  general  body  of  his 
alumni  in  the  shajM  of  so  many 
supplements  to  the  half-yearly  ac- 
counts. If  doting  mothers  and 
proud  papas  would  steadily  dis- 
countenance  shows  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  would  forego,  on  prin- 
ciple, the  pleasure  of  seeing  their 
curled  darlings  strut  .their  brief 
hour  upon  the  stage,  they  would 
not  only  be  instrumental  in  effect- 
ing a  perceptible  saving  as  regards 
their  own  pockets,  but  a  valuable 
economy  as  regards  their  sons' 
time. 

But  the  Latin  play  at  Westmin- 
ster is  a  very  different  thing  indeed, 
and  is  open  to  none  of  these  objec- 
tions, rlaudite  et  valete,  said  Mr. 
F.  S.  Haden,  the  Captain  of  the 
school,  when  the  curiam  dropped — 
had  classical  precedent  been  ex- 
actly followed  it  ought  rather  to 
have  risen,  the  order  of  scenic  ar- 
rangements being  inverted  by  the 
managers  of  ancient  Borne— upon 
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the  'Phormio'  of  Terence,  in  the 
month  of  December  last  Plaudite, 
by  all  means,  we  re-echo :  applaud 
the  custom;  floreat  ttios  et  floreat 
domus.  The  CQrps  dramatiqua  of 
8t  Peter's  College  did  their  work 
to  perfection,  as  we  shall  presently 
show  the  reader,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  supposed  that  the 
advantages  of  the  performance  were, 
or  are  merely  commensurate  with 
the  pleasure  which  it  gave  the 
audience.  *  But  consider  the  waste 
of  time  in  getting-up  the  play,'  is  an 
argument  which  it  is  conceivable 
the  ascetic  objector  may  be  tempted 
to  urge :  to  which  we  reply,  that  if 
'  waste  of  time '  be  a  phrase  ap- 
plicable to  the  process  here  indi- 
cated, then  it  will  be  advisable  at 
once  to  look  upon  classical  educa- 
tion generally  as  nothing  better 
than  a  system  of  elaborate  trifling. 
'The  getting-up  of  the  play'  has, 
indeed,  as  the  performers  will  assure 
you,  been  a  work  of  considerable 
magnitude;  but  pursued  on  the 
principles  in  vogue  at  Westminster, 
it  has  been  a  process  of  legitimate 
instruction  as  well  as  a  preparation 
for  amusement  Let  us  see  exactly 
what  has  taken  place  before  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Terence's 
adaptation  from  Apollodorus  placed 
upon  the  Westminster  boards.  That 
the  '  Phormio  *  is  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  winter  piece  has  been 
settled  [as  long  ago  as  September 
last,  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  winter  half.  The  actors  are,  in 
virtue  of  immemorial  usage,  almost 
without  exception,  drawn  from  the 
three  first  forms  in  the  school— that 
is  to  say,  from  the  Sixth,  and  from 
the  two  'Upper  Removes.'  With 
these  forms,  accordingly, '  Phormio' 
is  punctually  read  as  one  of  the 
regular  olasdoal  text  "books,— read 
as  critically  and  as  thoroughly  as 
any  author  can  be.  That  is  the 
first  step,  and  a  yery  useful  step  it 
is.  Far  better  for  the  young  scholar 
to  master  a  limited  quantity  tho- 
roughly, than  to  amass  an  imper- 
fect smattering  of  double  the 
amount  Terence,  too,  is  an  ad- 
mirable author  for  the  tyro  to  study. 
It  is  true  that,  like  Plautus,  and, 
indeed,  every  Roman  dramatuBt  who 
ever  lived  and  wrote,  he  is  essen- 
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tially  the  reverse  of  original.  Co- 
medy never  flourished  at,  was  never 
native  to,  the  seven-hilled  city. 
EogllBh  playwrights,  so  cynical 
critics  will  tell  you,  rely  entirely 
upon  the  French  for  their  plots; 
and  what  the  French  dramatist, 
if  this  view  be  true,  is  to  the 
English,  that  the  Athenian  was  to 
the  Italian.  In  the  whole  round 
of  Roman  dramatic  literature  there 
is  not  a  single  play  in  which  the 
characters,  the  story,  the  notions— 
in  the  case  of  the  author  of  '  Phor- 
mio,' we  may  add  the  scenes  and 
the  names— are  not  borrowed  from 
the  authors  who  wrote  to  minister 
to  the  enjoyment  of  that  Hght- 
hearted  Athenian  public  which 
took  its  dramatic  feast  in  the  temple 
of  Dionysius.  This,  however,  does 
not  touch  the  question.  Our  West- 
miinster  scholara  do  not  go  to  Terence 
to  learn  the  secrets  of  dramatic  art, 
but  to  perfect  their  Latiniiy— an 
object  which  the  successor  of  Plau- 
tus is  exactiy  fitted  to  accomplish 
for  them;  for  as  re^rds  elegance 
of  expression,  and  idiomatic  grace, 
Terence  may  safely  be  pronoxmced 
unrivalled.  Thus,  then,  the  three 
forms  at  Westminster  already  spe- 
cified have  the  advantage  of  closely 
studying  as  good  a  model  of  com- 
position as  they  could  have;  and 
the  effect— we  are  speaking  from 
experience— is  plainly  visible  upon 
the  Latin  writing  of  the  scholars. 
This  is  not  all.  Exactly  six  weeks 
before  the  tenth  of  December— the 
opening  night  of  the  Westminster 
Queen's  scholars  —  the  'Phormio' 
has  been  put  in  careful  rehearsal ; 
and,  even  previously  to  this,  those 
young  gentiemen  who  it  is  settled 
are  to  act  the  play  have  been  dUi- 
gently  committing  to  memory  sun- 
dry of  its  most  notable  passages. 
This  rehearsal,  these  oral  repe- 
titions, are  no  slipshod  business. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  item 
of  elocution;  careless  pronunciation 
is  severely  castigated  and  remorse- 
lessly rooted  out  by  the  chorodidas" 
kcdoi,  who  obligingly  superintend 
the  getting-up  of  the  play.  We 
believe  we  are  correct  in  saying 
that,  of  the  rehearsal,  there  are 
three  distinct  stages,  each  of  them 
taken  si)ecial  cognisance  of  by  three 
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different  instructors,  all  of  whom 
belong  to  the  magisterial  staff  of 
Westminster  school.  Mr.  Ingram, 
a  very  veteran  in  the  hnsiness,  is 
obliging  enough  to  mould  the  rough 
material  into  shape.  The  plastic 
process  is  continued  by  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, who,  from  his  long  and  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  operation, 
has  acquired  a  most  thorough  in- 
sight into  the  manner  in  which 
the  various  plays  constituting  the 
Westminster  repertoire  should  be 
delivered  by  the  '^ramaiis  persomx, 
and  who  knows  by  heart  the  several 
gradations  of  elocutionary  emphafiis 
which  different  passages  deserve. 
Finally  comes  the  culminating  point 
of  these  I  preparatory  labours — the 
rehearsal  before  the  head  master, 
who,  'bs  a  court  of  penultimato 
appeal,  second  only  to  that  which 
the  guests  will  compose  on  the 
three  nights  on  which  the  comedy 
is ,  played  in*  public,  signifies  his 
eagerly-awaited  verdict  on  the  per- 
formance, suggests  sundry  altera- 
tions and  modifications,  a  lowering 
of  intonation  here,  and  a  heighten- 
ing there.  Now  all  these  revisions 
and  rehearsals  produce  one  very 
palpably  beneficial  result;  they  in- 
culcate the  lesson  upon  the  minds 
of  the  youthful  performers  that, 
even  though  the  language  spoken 
be  dead,  it  cannot  be  spoken  with 
too  great  a  degree  of  precision  and 
articulateness.  Persons  whose 
fortune  it/has  been  to  conduct  a 
viva  voce  'examination  of  boys  at 
school  or  of'  young  men  at  College, 
in  any  of  the  classical  authors,  will 
bear  a  painfal  testimony  to  the 
tones  of  indistinct  mumbling  in 
which  the  passage  to  be  construed 
is  usually  read  out  in  the  original 
text,— trying  enough,  in  all  con- 
science, to  the  examinatorial  pa- 
tience. If  the  institution  of  the 
Westminster  play  did  nothing  else, 
it  would  deserve  no  small  measure 
of  praise  merely  because  it  is  di- 
rectly calculated  to  obviate,  with 
those  wbo  take  a  part  hi  it,  this 
evil.  We  have  mentioned  that  the 
majority  ;of  school  'speeches'  are 
open  to  censure,  on  the  ground, 
that  they  entail  an  unwarrantable 
expense  on  the  pupils,  and  the 
pupils'    parents,    in  the  way  of 


dresses  and  scenic  arrangements. 
In  this  respect,  too,  the  Westmin- 
ster play  admitiB  of  &vourable  com- 
parison. All  the  more  expensive 
costumes,  |let  it  be  noted,  are  tra- 
ditional heirlooms  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  of 
Westminster  scholars,  carefully  kept 
by  the  head  master's  wife,  and  pro- 
duced annually  on  the  great  occa- 
sion. The  less  costly  portions  of 
the  theatrical  wardrobe  are  pur- 
chased by  the  players  themselves; 
and  the  incidentaJ  expenses,  such 
as  those  involved  by  the  hire  of  the 
stage,  printing,  &c.,  are  defrayed  by 
the  collective  contributions  of  the 
forty  Queen's  scholars,  and  the 
buraen  is  ;  consequently  of  the 
lightest  description.  Indeed,  it 
is  probable  that,  in  the  long  run, 
it  may  cost  them  absolutely  nothing. 
One  tof  the  great  purposes  which 
the  Play  serves  is,  that  it  forms  to 
a  great  body  of  Old  Westminsters 
akind  of  annual  rendezvous, — a  fes- 
tival at  which  any  one  of  the  past 
generation  of  schoolboys  may  be 
sure  of  meeting  a  whole  host  of 
his  contemporaries.  In  accordance, 
therefore,  with  an  entirely  defen- 
sible custom,  at  the  close  of  the 
performance  the  hat— , we  should 
rather  say  the  Collie  cap— is  sent 
round  to  these  quondam  scholars, 
in  which  they  may  deposit  their 
contributions— and  they  only  are 
expected  to  contribute— to  the  t6 
ScmpiKov,  the  general  tiieatrical 
fund:  with  which  sketch  of  the 
rationale  of  the  Westminster  Play  we 
will  conclude  our  general  remarks. 
Half-past  six  was  the  hour  speci- 
fied on  the  tickets  for  the  curtain  to 
rise  on  '  Phormio,'  in  the  month  of 
December  last;  but  a  liberal  margin 
of  thirty  minutes  was  allowed,  and 
Big  Ben  had  boomed  .seven  before 
the  head  master,  accompanied  by 
his  retinue  of  illustrious  guests 
and  old  pupils,  had  swept,  in  all  the 
magnificence  of  his  academical  array, 
into  the  dormitory  selected  for  the 
performanca  You  mavbe  sure  of 
meetLog  with  no  lack  6f  oourtegy  at 
the  hands  of  the  Westminster  scho- 
lar on  the  night.  He  feels  that  he 
is  on  his  mettle.  His  occupations 
are  sufficiently  various.  Ticket- 
reoeivers,  box-keepers,  if  the  phrase 
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is  allowable,  checkers,  and  conster* 
checkers,  are  all  Westminster  boys, 
and  all  Queen's  scholars,  rigidly  ar- 
rayed in  eToning  dress  and  the 
cap  and  gown,  which  is  the  distin- 
gnishing  mark  of  the  foundationers. 
By  the  time  that  you  have  mounted 
to  the  top  of  the  stone  stairs  and 
passed  down  the  long  dormitory, 
with  its  couches,  each  divided 
fiom  the  other  by  a  wooden  barrier 
of  partition,  veilea  by  curtains  from 
the  public  view,  you  will  have  been 
admitted  through  four  or  five  toll- 
gates— your  passage  however  is  free 
— ^guarded  by  so  many  little  knots 
of  the  aforesaid  scholars.  Apropos 
of  this  same  dormitory,  the  walls  of 
which  are  thickly  covmd  with  the 
names  of  'old  boys,'  there  are 
many  Westminsters  still  living  who 
can  remember  the  time  when  its 
ventilation  was  conducted  on  prin- 
ciples so  extremely  liberal  that, 
during  the  winter,  the  lads  nught 
pour  boiling  water  along  the  passage 
over^night,  and  might  amuse  them- 
selves with  sliding  down  it— a  solid 
sheet  of  ice--on  the  next  morning ; 
when  the  chamber  was  so  populous 
with  rats  that  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  sleeper,  on  waking 
after  his  nocturnal  slumber,  to  find 
the  candle-end  by  his  bedside 'almost 
entirely  gnawed  away  by  these  vo- 
racious vermin.  Times  are  changed: 
the  dormitory  in  which  we  are  now 
standing  would  no  longer  offer  any 
opportunities  for  witnessing  a  mimic 
representation  for  One  manoeuvres 
of  the  skating  club,  and  as  for  the 
quadrupeds,  which  were  sent  to 
plague  Bishop  Hatto,  their  exter- 
mination has  long  been  an  accom- 
plished fact 

Here  we  stand  at  the  door  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  Dr.  Scott  and  his 
friends,  amid  a  group  of  Westmin- 
sten  old  and  yoimg.  That  young 
gentleman  to  our  right,  languidly 
caressing  the  incipient  crop  of  down 
on  his  upper  lip,  is  Mr.  Percy  Sholto, 
now  an  ensign  in  the  line,  and  six 
months  ago  a  Westminster  hoy. 
Naturally  Mr.  Sholto  belongs  rather 
to  the  present  than  the  past  gene- 
ration, and  has  jbr  more  acquaint- 
ances at  St  Peter's  College  than  in 
his  regiment  Quoth  a  younifister, 
by  whom  the  intimations  of  *  the 


knightly  growth  that  fringes'  Mr. 
Sholto's  upper  lip  have  not  been 
unnoticed,  approaching  this  other- 
wise smooth-faced  son  of  Mars, 
'Sholto,  I  shouldn't  have  known 
you  with  this,'  and  the  youngster 
twirls  his  fingers  beneath  his  nose, 
in  a  manner  pantomimically  signi- 
ficant of  a  moustache,  while  the 
juvenile  warrior  addressed  playfully 
lunges  out  at  the  ribs  of  his  late 
school  chum.  This  is  but  one  of 
many  recognitions  that  take  place 
in  much  the  same  vein,  and  they 
happen  to  be  unusually  numerous, 
because  the  night  which  we  have 
chosen  for  our  attendance  happens 
to  be  that  of  the  ultimate  repre- 
sentation of  the  Phormio. 

'  Now,  sir,  I  think  we  can  find 
you  a  place  in  the  old  Westminstere' 
pit,'  oDligingly  remarks  an  inge- 
nuous youth  as  he  lifts  up  the  bar 
placed  there  to  prohibit  a  too  catho- 
lic ingress  into  the  enclosure. 
'  Tightish  fit/  as  we  take  our  seat 
by  him,  remarks  a  barrister  of  ple- 
thoric appearance,  who  informs  us 
that  he  hasn't  missed  the  Latin 
play  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
who  confidingly  points  to  a  certain 
comer  on  the  wall  of  the  dormitory 
which  now  does  duty  as  a  play- 
house, where  we  espy  his  name 
printed  in  good  Boman  capitals 
with  the  date  1838  affixed,  that 
being  the  year  in  which  our  neigh- 
bour ceased  to  be  a  Westminster 
.boy.  'Old  Westminsters,' perhaps 
we  should  add,  are  divided  into  two 
classes :  first,  there  are  the  real  old 
Westminsters  in  whose  pit  we  now 
are,  of  which  pit  the  two  front  rows 
of  seats  are  occupied  by  the  special 
celebrities  of  the  evening,  the  re- 
mainder being  filled  by  such  as  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted within  the  precincts  by  the 
doorkeeper.  Secondly,  there  are  the 
*  young  old  Westminsters,'  junior  of 
course,  in  point  of  years,  to  the 
foregoing  class,  but  necessarily  and 
technically  separated  from  them  by 
what  interval  of  age  we  are  not 
enabled  judiciMly  to  pronounce. 
The  place  assi^ed  for  the  accom- 
modation of  these  young  old  West- 
minsters is  marked  off  on  the  right 
of  the  chamber.  They  only  fill, 
however,  one  extremity  of  it,  and 
I  2 
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tho  vacant  space  thus  left  is  dedi- 
cated to  such  ladies,  tisoally  the 
mothers  and  sisters  of  the  lads,  or 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  an- 
thorities,  as  may  choose  to  grace 
the  occasion  by  their  presence.  The 
bulk  of  the  masters  take  their  seats 
in  a  quarter  exactly  corresponding 
to  that  belonging  to  the  young  old 
Westminsters.  Behind  rises  a  gal- 
lery, packed  with  the  ignchile  vtdgm 
of  Uie  company,  and  beyond  this 
you  may  discern  the  rank  and  file 
of  Westminster  School,  r^y  to  lead 
tho  van  of  applause  at  the  slightest 
provocation. 

Silence  for  the  prologue,  if  you 
please;  and  the  buzz  of  conversa- 
tion which  for  the  last  ten  minutes 
has  hummed  round  a  room  crowded 
with  old  schoolfellows  and  new 
visitors  is  lulled  into  an  utter  cahn. 
Excellently  written  by  the  head 
master.  Dr.  Scott,  and  admirably 
delivered  by  the  captain  of  the 
school,  F.  S.  Haden,  is  this  prologue 
— serious  in  its  vein,  felicitous  in  its 
allusions.  The  epilogue  stands  to 
the  opening  composition  in  the  light 
of  comedietta  to  tragedy :  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  one  to  treat  of  con- 
iciuporary  or  recent  events  in  a 
manner  that  is  gay ;  of  the  other  to 
examine  them  in  tbeir  graver  aspects. 
There  is  real  music  in  the  Latin 
Iambics  in  which,  in  the  latter  of 
these  compositions,  the  death  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
careful  and  sympathetic  intonation 
in  which  their  speaker  delivers  them, 
strikes  a  kind  of  key-note  of  the 
Hentiment  of  which  they  are  full, 
intelligible  to  those  of  the  audience 
to  whom  Liatin  is  a  sealed  tongue. 
To  conclude,  remark  the  prologue : 

*Sinon  omnia 
Vobto  aatis  ex  aentenili  proocsserint 
(juod  forte  dobit  Tester  expleat  favor.' 

No  need  for  the  expression  of  the 
wish;  still,  bravo,  Mr.  Haden. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  plot  is  a  con- 
ception of  which  ail  Latin  comedies 
are  entirely  ignorant  and  innocent 
Situations,  to  a  certain  extent,  they 
have:  there  is  a  fixed  quantity  of 
errors  and  confusions,  a  regulation 
amormt  of  cross  purposes  mani- 
fested, complexity  and  misunder- 
standings, but  that  is  all.  There  is 
nothing  like  a   gradual  evolution 


of  a  story,  an  artistic  succession  of 
incidents,  or  a  culminating  point 
of  interest    All  is  chaotic  and  disr 
turbed:  there  is  no  evidence  of  de- 
sign,  no   intimation   of   dramatic 
knowledge   or  perception  on   the 
part  of  the  author.    Then  there  is  a 
wearisome  sameness  as  regards  the 
characters.    We  always  have  one  or 
two  knavish  slaves,  a  brace  of  idiotic 
fiithers,  a  scheming  toady,  a  vicious 
hetiera,  a  virtuous  maid,  and  an 
affectionate   female  relative     The 
younger  characters  run  into  an  ex- 
cess of  folly,  the  elder  into  an  excess 
of  beardom :  the  curtain  falls,  and 
in  the  same  breath  that  the  audience 
is  bade  farewell  it  is  implored  also  to 
applaud.    The  Phormio  of  Terence 
is  exceptionally  good  of  its  kind;  it 
is  certainly  the  best  play-— better,  in 
our  opinion,  than  the  Eunuchus — 
for  all  purposes  of  dramatic  pro- 
duction.   The  characters  are  more 
strongly  defined  than  is  usually  the 
case ;  the  story  is  more  easy  to  fol- 
low ;  and  the  passages  of  wit,  hu- 
mour, and  repartee  are  more  nume- 
rous and  more  generally  iutelligiblo. 
The  character  who  gives  his  name 
to  the  piece  is  himself  a  very  tole- 
rable study.    Phormio  is  called  a 
parasite;  but  the  signification  which 
popular  caprice  has  chosen  to  attach 
to  this  word  conveys  an  exceedingly 
imperfect  notion  of  what  the  person 
stigmatised  by  the  term  really  was. 
Simply  to  be  for  ever  dining  at  other 
people's  expense — aliend  vivere  qiui-' 
drd-^iB  a  sillily  one-sided  picture 
of  the  parasite's  existence.    Nor  was 
he  an  impecunious  sponge.     Our 
modem   term  *  adventurer'  would 
convey  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the 
place  which  he  filled  in  life.    In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  parasite 
was  not  a  cringing,  cowardly,  empty- 
stomached  sycophant,  but  simply  a 
man  who,  without  any  advantages 
of  capital,  had  his  way  to  make  in 
the  world,  and  who  made  it  accord- 
ingly.   The  Phormio  of  Terence  is 
something  more  than  this.    He  is 
the  perfection  of  shrewdness  and 
unscrupulousness;  he  swaggers  like 
Pistol,  and  he  is  as  brazen-browed 
as  ParoUes;  but  he  has  a  strong 
arm  and  a  stout  heart    If  any  one 
wishes  to  challenge  him  to  personal 
'combat,  he  is  not  the  man  to  decline 
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the  offer.  Qnotb  this  gentleman, 
'  Qnot  me  oenses  homines  jam  dever- 
berasse  usque  ad  necemV  '  How 
many  men  do  yon  think  I  have 
thrashed  to  death  before  this  ?  And 
Phormio  is  entirely  prepared  to 
show  that  he  is  privileged  to  make 
the  boast  All  this— the  shrewd- 
ness,  the  braggadocio,  the  pluok— 
was  admirably  given  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Northoote,  who  may  fairly  claim  to 
be  the  best  representative  of  the 
character  which  the  Westminster 
stage  has  seen.  His  action  and 
gesture,  though  there  was  nothing 
boisterous  about  them,  still  had— as 
the  really  genuine  and  appreciative 
applause  from  those  of  his  audience, 
who  it  may  be  presumed,  without 
the  intention  or  apprehension  of  in- 
sult to  their  erudition,  had  but  a 
limited  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  part  was  deli- 
ver^—a  true  significance  and  ex- 
pression; were,  in  fact,  what  they 
ought  to  be—'  words  translated  into 
motion.' 

The  Phormio  of  Terence  is  not  all 
comedy.  Indeed  it  is  the  opinion  of 
Donatus  that  the  loftiness  of  the 
passions  introduced  into  '  the  soul 
of  the  plot'  almost  elevate  it  to  the 
region  of  tragedy.  It  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  speak  of  it 
simply  as  a  drama,  lively  and  hu- 
morous in  the  main,  but  interspersed 
here  and  there  with  sundry  deep 
and  serious  touches.  We  only  hear 
the  account  of  the  misery  of  Pha- 
nium,  the  young  lady  who  has 
captured  the  heart  of  Antipho,  but 
the  narration  is  touching  and  in 
parts  even  beautiful.  It  was  given 
with  much  expression  at  Westmin- 
ster. As  Antipho,  tossed  between 
the  waves  of  love  for  Phanium  and 
sincerely  respectful  affection  for  his 
father,  Demipho,  Mr.  F.  N.  Saun- 
ders imparted  vitality  and  truth  to 
a  delineation  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  lifeless.  These  are 
the  preat  characters  of  the  drama, 
and  it  is  consequently  from  the 
complicated  relations  ensuing  be- 
tween these  that  the  more  serious 
scenes  originate.  The  grievous  diffi- 
culties into  which  Gliremes,  father 
of  Phieiria,  who,  like  his  cousin 
Antipho,  has  involved  him5«jlf  in  a 
little    affair*  de  ccnir,  manages  to 


plunge  himself  with  his  wife,  Nau- 
sistrata,  furnish  a  separate  and  not 
a  little  amusing  episode.  Mr.  Eddis 
was  an  essentially  comic  Chremes, 
and  Mr.  Bosanquet  did  the  vigo- 
rously reproachful  Nausistrata  to 
perfection.  The  scene  in  which,  by 
the  crafty  allusions  of  Phormio,  it 
is  gradually  elicited,  infinitely  to 
the  wrath,  as  might  he  supposed, 
of  the  lawful  wife,  that  Chrenies  hfw 
committed  the  crime  of  bigamy, 
Mrs.  Chremes  No.  2  being  quietly 
quartered  at  Lemnos,  is  a  thoroughly 
excellent  one,  and  it  was  admirably 
acted.  The  Chremes  of  Mr.  Eddis 
was  exactly  what  he  should  and 
would  have  been— a  terror-stricken 
old  profligate,  cringing  and  cower- 
ing beneatli  the  attacks  of  Nausis- 
trata, who  certainly,  as  portrayed 
by  Mr.  Bosanquet,  contrived  to  use 
her  tongue  ^vith  considerable  effect. 
Nor  must  we  forget  to  add  more 
than  a  word  of  praise  to  the  capital 
manner  in  whicn  the  scene  between 
the  three  lawyers,  who  undertake  to 
examine  how  far  Antipho  is  pledged 
to  marry  Phanium,  was  given. 
There  was  none  which  more  ob- 
viously pleased  the  audience ;  there 
was  none  in  which  the  actors  dis- 
played a  fuller  quantity  of  that 
quiet  humour  which  it  needed  to 
make  it  a  success.  The  pompous 
utterances  of  Hegio  (Mr,  H.  Wuce) 
and  Cratinus  (Mr.  H.  G.  Barron), 
and  the  hopelessly  mystifying  effect 
which  they  produced  upon  the 
judge,  most  quaintly  and  racily 
acted  by  Mr.  P.  S.  Ellis,  who  at  last, 
after  hearing  the  conflicting  argu- 
ments of  the  two  advocates,  raises 
his  eyes  to  heaven  and  exclaims 

*  Nunc  multo  sum  inoertlor  quiim  dudum/ 

caused  the  dormitory  of  St.  Peter's 
to  ring  with  as  hearty  shouts  of 
laughter  as  even  it  can  ever  have 
heard. 

The  Westminster  Play  without 
the  epilogue  would  be  like  turkey 
without  stuffing,  or  like  the  tragedy 
of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlot 
left  out;  and  the  epilogue  this 
year  was  a.s  admirable  a  one  as 
we  have  ever  listened  to.  Written 
by  Mr.  Mure,  a  brother  of  Colonel 
Mure,  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  '  History  of  Greek  liiteratui-e,' 
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it  was  brimful  of  happy  fdlufiions^ 
of  felicitous  novelties  of  expression, 
and  of  that  audacious  abandon  of 
Latinity  exactly  suited  to  such  an 
occasion,  and  permissible  only  to  a 
really  good  scholar.    Such  lines  as 

*  Oppida  iDutAntur  eodesque  redistrlbimiitur, 
Gonscrvativi  deslructiviqae  vlclssim, 
fpee  mtnisterll  dnz  et  dux  oppositornm/ 

closely  approximate  to  the  macca- 
ronic  mcdcl,  and  remind  us  of  the 
well-known  Jeu  d* esprit  which  com- 
mences 'Tum  forte  in  turri  sweat- 
ahU  reading  man  altd.'  The  main 
speaker  of  the  epilogue  was  Fhormio, 
who,  haying  discarded  the  role  of  the 
swaggering  parasite,  appears  in  the 
light  of  candidate  for  the  borongh 
of  Lemnos,  to  the  constituency  of 
which  '  nova  lex  nova  jura  dedit,' 
or  to  speak  more  directly,  the  ladies 
of  which  have  just  been  presented 
with  the  privilege  of  the  franchise. 
Ghremes,  who  has  now  been  divorced 
from  his  wife,  Nausistrata,  joins 
Phormio  in  conversation ;  and  Phor- 
mio  gives  an  extremely  graphic 
reswm^  of  the  main  features  of  last 
session,  the  interchange  of  amenities 
that  passed  in  the  House,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  Speaker,  Locu- 
tor,  as  Mr.  Mure  terms  him — 

*  HOc  qnia  non  loqultnr  nomine  diotus  Is  est,' 

interposed  to  still  the  rising  storm. 
Into  all   this   Mr.   Northcote,   as 


Phormio,  threw  a  life  and  a  reality 
which  were  the  best  interpretation 
that  the  Latin  could  have.  Demipho, 
however,  has  also  determined  to 
contest  Lemnos,  and  presently  makes 
his  appearance.  Chromes  volun- 
teers to  Phormio  the  advice  that  he 
should  canvass  Nansistrata  for  her 
vote,  as  she  intends  to  claim  the 
Etuffirage  nnder  the  new  statute. 
Then  comes  a  most  capital  soene,  in 
which  the  three  lawyers  of  the  play 
now  appear  as  two  revising  barris- 
ters and  a  judge  to  try  the  veocaia 
qvuRstio  of  Nausistrata's  vote.  It  is 
left  undecided,  and  Demipho  and 
Phormio  conclude  the  epilogue  in 
amoabean  verse,  amid  much  laugh- 
ter, and  having  achieved  a  success 
which  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  gentleman  who,  two 
thousand  years  ago,  first  enacted  the 
hero  who  gives  his  name  to  the 
play  of  Terence  that  we  have  witr 
nessed  to-night — one  L.  Ambivus 
Turpio. 

*  Id  sfdtem  Epcro  fraudem  non  TerentU  unqnam 
factum  irl/ 

raid  the  prologue,  in  reference  to 
the  contemplated  changes  in  the 
organization  of  Westminster  School : 
a  hope  which  we  and  the  public 
generally  will  be  disposed  heartily 
to  re-echo. 


THE  LITERATUEE  OF  VALENTINES. 


'  'pHE  custom  of  choosing  or  send- 
X  ing  valentines  is  a  relic  of  Pa- 
ganism.' So  says  a  stem  moralist, 
who  on  this  account  insists  on  the 
propriety  of  putting  away  the  prac- 
tice. If  we  were  inclined  to  concede 
the  truth  of  his  proposition,  we  are 
not  bound  to  give  in  to  the  justice 
of  his  inference.  The  proposition 
itsolf,  however,  is  not  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  unchallenged  or  unmodified. 
The  custom  of  choosing  or  sending 
valentines  may  be  a  relic  of  Pagan- 
ism, inasmuch  as  it  is,  in  fact,  a  relic 
of  all  antecedent  humanity.  It  is 
an  emanation  from  the  heart  of  man 
OS  man,  and  not  as  heathen.  It  is  a 
thing  of  sentiment,  and  not  of  reli- 


gion. Let  it  be  granted  that  a  par- 
ticular form  of  expressing  affection 
was  originated  by  a  particular  feast 
in  the  old  Roman  world ;  yet  it  was 
the  form  alone  which  was  thus  de- 
tormiued,  whilst  the  essential  force 
of  which  it  was  the  ontoome  and 
accident  was  that  universal  passion 
whioh  is  recognised  in  the  sphere  of 
poetry,  if  not  of  science,  as  binding 
heaven  and  earth  together.  If  the 
ingenuous  youth  of  Christian  ages 
had  not  fouud  such  practices  as  Qie 
day  of  St.  Valentine  is  supposed  to 
countenance  made  ready  to  their 
hand,  it  is  very  probable  that  they 
would  have  invented  something 
analogous ;  as  indeed  they  have  in- 
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vented  many  other  praotioes  for  the 
interchange  of  sentiment,  whether 
anonymous  or  otherwise,  about  the 
tenderest  affiairs  of  the  heart. 

It  may  not  always  be  conyenient 
to  make  love  with  the  bluster  and 
directness  with  which  an  east  wind 
salutes  the  bluff  headland  that 
seems  to  challenge  and  invite  it 
The  direction  of  the  east  wind  in- 
cludes its  name;  and  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt  about  its  preten- 
sions. But  young  men  and  maidens 
have  not  the  intemperate  freedom  of 
the  grim  sea-rover,  who  is  so  cruel 
even  in  his  salute,  bo  remorseless  in 
the  grip  even  of  his  affection.  They 
must  make  their  advances  more 
gently  and  more  stealthily.  When  the 
stake  is  for  life,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  for  love,  not  a  chance 
is  to  be  thrown  away.  Boldness  is 
not  to  exclude  discretion.  It  is  in 
love  as  in  deernstalking;  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  success 
may  be  to  conceal  oneself.  A  rash 
and  premature  disclosure  might  en- 
danger everytiiing  in  the  chase  of 
love.  The  responsible  avowal  is  to 
follow  the  tumult  and  the  interest 
which  have  been  excited  in  the 
bosom  of  the  fiur.  The  prime  pur- 
pose of  the  valentine  is  to  awaken  a 
conviction  of  the  reality  of  love,  and 
the  existence  of  constancy ;  to  arouse 
curiosity;  to  bespeak  interest;  to 
originate  a  play  of  sentiment  and  an 
attitude  of  mind  favourable  to  re- 
ciprocity. Many  are  the  signs 
which  may  betray  to  the  sender  of 
the  anonymous  love-letter  the  ex- 
tent to  which  he  has  succeeded  in 
these  objects.  And  according  to  his 
judgment  of  the  symptoms  which 
lay  themselves  open  to  the  penetra- 
tion of  his  eye,  he  may  alternatively 
lay  aside  the  prosecution  of  his  pur- 
pose in  despair,  or  proceed  with 
courage  and  promise  to  an  explicit 
and  authentic  declaration  of  attach- 
ment Such,  we  take  it,  is  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  honest  valentine,  which 
means  all  it  says,  although,  in  one 
item  of  some  importance,  it  does  not 
say  all  it  means. 

Orlando,  in  'As  Ton  Like  It,' 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  capital  specimen 
of  the  inditer  of  valentines  of  the 
more  bashful  order— not  that  he 
wrote  bashfully ;  for  he  was  ready 


to  make  an  avowal  at  the  first 
opportunity.  His  valentines— for 
so  it  is  fekir  to  call  them,  altiiough 
the  chances  are  against  their  having 
been  written  in  the  canonical  month 
of  February— were  odes  and  degies 
hung  on  the  branches  of  the  bramble 
and  the  hawthorn,  which  bore  a 
gentle  burden  in  the  praises  of  Bo- 
salind,  *  the  fair,  the  chaste,  and  un- 
expressive  she.'  He  had  no  hope 
that  they  would  catch  the  eye  of  ms 
mistress;  his  sufficient  consolation 
was  that  every  breeze  of  heaven 
would  waft  abroad  the  sweet  odour 
of  her  name.  Nature,  in  her  lower 
forms  of  shrub  and  bird  and  beast, 
was  the  only  confidante  upon  whom 
he  could  reckon.  Chance,  it  is  true, 
favoured  him  beyond  his  expecta- 
tion; but  that  is  a  circumstance 
which  does  not  affect  the  spirit  of 
his  address  to  one  who  was  a  name 
rather  than  a  person.  It  was  a  re- 
lief, the  best  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  one  of  which  he  took 
advantage,  to  speak  his  mind  about 
her.  Hjs  operations  had  respect 
chiefly  or  exclusively  to  his  own 
feelings;  and  he  entertained  no 
hopes  of  any  practical  result  beyond 
himself,  and  the  disburdening  of 
those  sentiments  which  demanded 
some  form  of  utterance  external  to 
the  prison  of  Mb  heart  In  the  science 
and  art  of  love-making,  such  prac- 
tically resultless  efiusions  as,  but  for 
an  accident,  his  must  have  been, 
occupy  one  end  of  a  scale  at  the 
other  end  of  which  is  found  the  ex- 
plicit, personal,  authentic  avowal  of 
worship  and  devotion.  This  last 
variety  of  love-making,  whether 
done  in  person  or  by  letter,  is  of 
course  without  the  province  of  the 
valentine ;  and  is  indeed  the  goal  to 
which  the  honest  bond-fide  valentine 
is  intended  to  conduct. 

With  such  valentines  and  their 
forms  of  expression,  most  persons 
are  more  or  less  familiar.  They  have 
by  heart  their  stock  phrases  of  in- 
tensest  adoration ;  and  could  repeat, 
no  doubt,  couplets  and  stanzas  ap- 
plicable to  every  stage  of  progress, 
from  the  lonely  desert  of  unappro- 
priation  to  tiie  flower-strewn  steps 
of  the  temple  of  Hymen.  It  is  pro- 
bably, by  tne  way,  on  account  of  the 
Pagan  genealogy  of  valentines,  that 
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the  summit  of  happiness  is  spoken 
of,  or  pictorially  represented,  as 
almost  inyariably  to  be  found  at  the 
altar  of  a  heathen  diyinity. 

But  all  Talentines,  owing  to  the 
depravity  of  human  nature,  are  not 
honest  and  bond  fide.  The  goddess 
of  Discord,  a  daughter  of  Night,  and 
a  lineal  descendant,  it  is  supposed, 
of  primsBval  Ohaos,  was  grieved  to 
see  the  whole  creation  bound  toge- 
ther by  the  zone  of  Venus,  or  even 
skewered  together  by  the  shafts  of 
Cupid.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
reputed  blindness  of  the  younger 
deity,  or  otherwise  working  her 
wicked  will.  Discord  succeeded  in 
getting  her  fingers  into  Cupid's  own 
letter-bag.  This  done,  she  oblite- 
rated the  sentiments  which  alone 
can  rightly  find  there  a  local  habi- 
tation, or  else  she  substituted  for 
them  the  phrases  of  scornful  indif- 
ference, anger,  contempt,  or  hatred. 
For  this  reason  it  is  that  no  one  who 
draws  in  the  lottery  of  love-letters 
which  is  opened  in  this  month  of 
February,  can  be  sure  whether  he  is 
to  get  a  prize  or  a  blank,  or  indeed 
something  worse  than  either.  In 
order  to  baffle  the  sovereignty  of 
Love,  and  to  plague  the  hearts  of 
his  honest  devotees,  the  infernal 
goddess  keeps  in  her  employ  a 
number  of  sorry  versifiers,  who, 
having  once  been  blighted  by  jilt  or 
misadventure,  find  their  revenge  in 
throwing  scorn  on  the  pretensions 
and  the  hopes  of  other  people.  It  is 
about  the  productions  of  this  class 
of  poet,  or  about  such  of  them  as 
are  not  calculated  to  sully  the 
pages  of  '  London  Sociel^,'  that  we 
wish  now  to  say  something  for  the 
edification  of  its  readers. 

Who  these  poets  are—who  em- 
ploys them,  and  what  is  their  scale 
of  remuneration— all  these  are  mys- 
teries. 

A  very  judicious  and  wary  inqui- 
sition might  possibly  discover  the 
names  and  the  habitations  of  the 
bard  of  Aaron  and  the  poet  of  Solo- 
mon. But  the  personnel  and  the 
general  or  average  pursuits  of  the 
wretched  satirists  and  scomers  of 
the  gentlest  and  most  celestial  of  all 
mortal  and  immortal  passions— tiie 
dogged  withstanders  of  Love  and 
his  mother— these  are  secrets  which 


must  yet  be  relegated  to  the  mental 
pigeon-holes  in  which  we  stow  away 
the  fustiest  problems  of  the  unknow- 
able. It  IB  by  their  fruits  that 
we  know  them ;  fruits  which  they 
gather  firom  the  bramble,  the  aloe, 
and  the  upas-tree.  It  is  by  their 
songs  that  we  distinguish  them; 
songs  which  they  adapt  firom  the 
reed-pipe  of  Pan  and  the  Satyrs  in 
preference  to  the  flute  of  Apollo. 

These  truculent  abortions  of  the 
Muses—these  miscreants  who  know 
nothing  of  metre,  and  next  to 
nothing  of  rhyme  or  reason — spare 
neither  man  nor  woman,  and  ex- 
hibit no  respect  for  angels  whether 
in  white  or  sabla  In  their  attacks 
upon  human  perfection  and  human 
infirmity  they  are  confederated  with 
abandoned  and  skilless  artists,  who 
daub  in  colour  as  remorselessly  as 
their  vocal  brethren  bespatter  in 
words.  They  are  unmerciful  to  the 
peculiarities  of  personal  appearance ; 
to  the  idiosyncracies  ana  angles  of 
character;  to  the  technicalities  of 
professions;  to  the  pursuits  of 
trade;  to  the  decrepitude  of  age, 
and  to  the  misfortunes  of  circum- 
stance. They  tax  youth  and  beauty 
with  hollowness,  affectation,  and  de- 
formity; they  impute  firaud  and 
niggardliness  to  prudence ;  and  dis- 
sipation and  depravity  to  a  free- 
handed and  convivial  generosity. 
They  throw  his  pills  and  his  galli- 
pots in  the  teeth  of  the  apothecary ; 
send  the  lawyer  to  the  antipodes  of 
heaven,  and  lay  sacrilegious  hands 
upon  the  church.  Their  wit,  withal, 
is  a  vanishing  or  a  negative  quantity. 
And  this  is  remarkable;  worth  no- 
ticing, because  it  is  pretty  clear  evi- 
dence that  the  autnorship  of  the 
class  of  ^uosv-valentines  of  which  we 
are  speaJdng  is  confined  to  persons 
of  the  very  slenderest  attainments 
and  of  the  very  smallest  modicum 
of  humour.  Against  such  an  infer- 
ence it  might  be  objected  that  gifted 
poets  and  satirists  write  down  to  the 
level  of  their  patrons'  intelligence ; 
but  of  this  we  have  no  sign.  Every 
man  who  has  sat  often  by  the  side 
of  an  omnibus-driver  must  have 
heard  passages  of  really  clever  re- 
partee, even  if  this  were  held  in  solu- 
tion by  a  volume  of  gently  flowing 
slang.    Every  one  who  haa  encoun- 
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tered  a  Littleport  bargee  has  ob- 
served here  and  there  a  scintilla  of 
genius  in  the  refuse  of  his  phrases, 
as  the  fiibled  cock  observed  a  jewel 
on  the  dunghill.  And  every  one 
who  has  had  the  lack  to  meet  a 
donkey-mounted  troop  of  the  virgins 
of  Dawsmere,  £Eunous  all  the  world 
over  for  their  decorous  gift  of  riding 
en  oavaiier^  knows  something  of  the 
exploits,  in  the  way  of  chaff  or  ba- 
dinage, of  which  the  very  vulgar 
tongue  is  capable.  But  in  a  pHe  of 
the  lowest  class  of  gt^uv-valentines, 
we  find  scarcely  a  ray  of  talent,  a 
gleam  of  wit,  or  a  trail  of  hnmonr ; 
scarcely  a  trace  of  really  and  neatly- 
telling  satire.  Bibaldry,  nnhappily, 
and  the  coarse  double  entendre  are 
more  characteristic  Such  things  are 
of  course  beside  our  province ;  and 
we  can  neither  describe  nor  illustrate 
them.  We  know  that  at  this  time  of 
year  many  an  airy  and  good-tem- 
pered quiz  may  circulate ;  many  a 
genial  satire  may  be  handsomely 
pointed;  and  many  a  wholesome 
and  kindly  rebuke  may  be  adminis- 
tered. But  the  stratum  of  valentine 
literature  in  which  these  qualities 
crop  out  is,  we  find  upon  expe- 
riment, something  considerably 
higher  than  tbe  lowest.  And  it  is 
the  lowest  kind  of  valentine  litera- 
ture that  is  approachable  at  all,  that 
we  are  approaching  at  present. 

We  have,  we  find,  been  quite 
sweeping  enough  in  our  general 
condemnation.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
discriminate  and  to  qualify  a  little. 
We  hasten  to  say  that  the  specimens 
of  the  bastard  valentine  literature 
which  we  have  in  view,  are  not  de- 
void of  a  certain  loose  liorse  morar 
lity.  They  are  ill-natured  enough, 
and  vulgar  and  tasteless  enough; 
and  a  given  proportion  of  them  are 
indelicate  enough.  For  the  most 
part  their  &ult  is  a  coarseness  of 
manner  rather  than  a  depravity  of 
principle.  They  are  frequently  con- 
versant about  vicious  things,  but  we 
never  find  them  putting  vice  into  a 
precept  Sometimes  they  indulge 
m  rank  and  dangerous  suggestion; 
but  never  in  tho  direct  inculcation 
of  impropriety.  Their  office  is  in 
their  own  way  to  rehire  sin ;  though 
this  rebuke  may  occasionally  be  ad- 
ministered mere  fhtanico.    Though 


there  be  sufficient  evil  in  them  io 
justify  the  stricgency  of  our  animad- 
versions, there  is  also  so  much  good 
that  we  need  not  keep  ourselves  or 
our  readers  in  a  chronic  state  of 
bristling  protest  or  of  virtnons  fret 
and  irritation. 

We  have  already  said  that  tbe 
valentines  of  scorn,  satire,  or  anti- 
pathy, in  which  tiie  proletarian  muse 
mdulges  when  it  runs  amuck  against 
sodely,  fasten  upon  any  saliency  of 
character,  person,  profession,  or  cir- 
cumstances. Of  such  valentines,  we 
turn  our  attention  first  to  those 
which  are  supposed  to  be  receivable 
by  the  foirer  moiety  of  creation. 

Although  Pope  held  that 

*  Most  women  bave  no  cbarBctera  at  all,' 

we  find  the  laureates  of  the  oipoUoi 
of  qnite  another  way  of  thinking. 
And  the  latter  seem  to  have  much 
to  show  in  favour  of  their  opinion. 
We  take  up,  by  way  of  making  a 
beginning  of  our  criticisms  in  detail, 
a  group  of  the  satirical  valentines 
which  exhibit  the  different  species 
and  varieties  of  the  genus  Flirt  The 
objectionableexemplars  of  this  genns 
are,  as  was  to  be  expected,  confined 
to  the  heroines  of  humble  life.  Of 
these  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  lash 
of  the  satirist  is  the  nursery  maid. 
Thus  he  sings,  to  rather  a  straggling 
lyre,  and  with  no  notion  of  rhyme, 
rhythm,  or  syntactical  concords 
worth  mentioning : — 

*The  Rreatest  nnimnce  yon  can  meetk  U  a  nar- 

•ery  girl  about  the  street: 
With  erery  shop-boy  they  will  chat:  and  If 
the  child  cries  they  give  it  a  slap.* 

The  flirt  of  the  nursery  is  further 
affected  by  a  hankering  after  the 
scarlet  or  blue  of  the  Guards- 
man ;  and  is  ready  to  contemplate 
with  uncommon  favour  the  cherry- 
coloured  continuations  of  the  Hussar. 
Generally  speaking  the  females 
who  are  charged  witii  the  best-de- 
Teloped  tendency  to  systematic  and 
constitutional  flirtation  are  those 
who  are  fighting  the  world  for 
themselves,  self-contained,  standing 
alone  and  nnprotected  by. the  shield 
of  domestic  life— waiters,  barmaids, 
and  others  of  position  more  or  less 
public,  who  are  supposed  to  be  free 
of  their  smiles  and  gracious  in  their 
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maimars  in  order  to  attract  admire 
tioQ  and  'tip'  to  themselTety  and 
cnstom  to  their  employen. 

The  flirt  of  most  moderate  and 
confined  pietenaions  aeenis  to  be  the 
honaemaid  or  cook,  to  whom  police- 
man, poetman,  and  baker  are  the 
principal  ob}eeti  npon  whom  to 
operate.  The  general  ran  of  the 
proletarian  Talentinee  before  ns  are 
not  seTero  on  thia  claai  of  flirts. 
They  are  credited  with  a  aimplici^ 
and  gailelessnen  of  heart  which  are 
clondsd  by  no  deeper  offence  than 
the  occasional  administration  of 
broken  yictoals^not  their  own  pro- 
perty— ^to  the  outwardly  anstere  but 
really  snsceptible  man  in  bine. 

It  is  when  he  discourses  of  the 
dancing  flirt  that  the  moralifflng  poet 
waxes  particularly  warm  in  hjs  de- 
nnnciations.  He  for  one,  he  de^ 
Clares,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  girl  who  loves  to  waste  her  time 
in  perennial  saltation,  and 

*  to  pranoe  or  itaiid. 
Flawed  by  e^ery  partner'!  hand.' 

A  particularly  gay  Tariety  of  the 
dancing  flirt,  frequently  depicted  by 
the  artist  as  pirouetting  with  the 
Tigour  and  grace  of  a  fairy,  whose 
wings  she  appropriates,  in  admo- 
nished by  the  poet  in  a  rather  ex- 
ceptional style  of  fiiithfulness.  There 
IS  quite  a  parental  ring  about  the 
wholesome  reproof  and  advice,  as 
contained  in  the  following  Tcrsee, 
which  fits  the  latter  for  being  sent 
to  a  too  light-hearted  damsel  by 
an  unhopeful  but  'sincere  well- 
wisher' — 

•Yoa  saj,  "I'll  be  a  butterfly,"  thoo^Ueas 
giddy  thing, 

Haunting  pleasure  everywhere,  alwaya  on  the 
wing; 

Thia  abowa  Taoity,  and  givea  yonr  Menda 
offenoa— 

Throw  flirtlnff  and  folly  away,  and  learn  com- 
mon senae.' 

Advice  easier  given  than  taken,  O 
most  seraphic  bard  I  Hast  thou,  in 
thy  capacity  of  physician,  healed 
thyself? 

A  flirting  widow  is  attacked  with 
greater  severity ;  possibly  from  an 
impression  that  she  is  more  incor- 
rigible :— 

*With  smilea'and  smirka  yon  wreathe  your 

braxenfaoe, 
And  think,  no  doubt,  that  cap'a  another  grace ; 


For  your  late  apouae  JOB  do  not  oara  Apia,    ' 
And  try  with  ogUng  aoother  foot  to  win. 
But  who  woold  care  aoch  hearties  jade  to 

wed. 
One  who  deeefrea  the  liTtng  and  fN^geta  the 

deadr 

A  '  falae-hearted  and  giddy  co- 
quette' is  taken  to  task  for  having 
'always  two  strings  to  her  bow;' 
and  a  'prade'  is  represented  as 
'  coiling  up  lace,  and  caps,  and  rib- 
bons with  finicting  fingers,'  and  as 
betraying  by  her  'mion  and  man- 
ners' that  she  —  who  is  'such  a 
trumpery  gingerbread  cake  that  no 
one  but  a  fool  would  ever  venture 
to  take  her  for  a  bride'— has  the 
vanity  to  suppose  herself  'a  match 
for  a  mayor.* 

Hot  and  heavy  is  the  censor's 
band  upon  female  ebam  and  pre- 
tenoa  For  a  lady  to  paint  is  to  be- 
come an  abomination;  to  wear  a 
wig  is  to  become  '  one  of  the  Dift- 
paoes;'  to  use  cosmetics  is  to 
msure  the  speedy  and  irreparable 
loss  of  the  charms  they  were  meant 
to  heighten;  even  to  supply  the 
loss  of  a  natural  limb  by  means  of 
an  artificial  one  is  repudiated  as  a 
practical  hypocrisy  of  the  deepest 
dye.  But',the  case  of  a  humbler 
kind  of  Miss  Eillmansegge,  who,  in 
default  of  gold  is  obliged  to  take  to 
wood  as  a  substitute  for  flesh  and 
blood,  is  so  nearly  unique  in  valen- 
tine literature,  that  we  may  quote 
some  of  the  lines  of  a  poem  which 
startlingly  illustrates  the  tender 
merdes  of  popular  chivalry : — 

*  No  doubt,  miaa^  yon  think  yonxielf  woodroua 

fine. 
In  your  bustle  expansive,  and  vast  crinoline ; 
But  now  for  a  moment  attention  I  beg, 
To  a  delicate  queation,--'*  What  about  the  oort 
legr 

***** 

Though  you  are  great  at  palavering  talk, 
1  don't  want  a  wife  made  of  horsehair  and 
cork/ 

The  animadversions  of  the  valen- 
tine bard  upon  female  extravagance 
are  conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of 
'  Poor  Eichard's  Almanack ;'  and  if 
to  his  poetical  avocations  he  were  to 
add  the  calling  of  the  politician, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  be  an  advocate  for  the  re- 
enactment  of  sumptuary  laws.  He 
has  no  patience  with  the  maid  who, 
if  a  wife,  would '  spend  a  fortune  on 
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her  flonnces'  whilst  she  doled  out 
her  'hnsbMid's  beef  by  ounces.' 
But  it  is  when  pretence  and  priy^ 
tion  accompany  extravagance  that 
his  righteous  indignation  verges  on 
the  sublime ;  whilst,  from  the  quality 
of  the  verse  in  which  he  gives  it 
vent,  it  veiges  nearly  as  closely  on 
the  ridiculous.  Whatever  the  poet- 
ical or  artistic  demerits  of  the  class 
of  valentines  which  are  calculated 
for  an  exclusively  proletarian  circu- 
lation, it  is  no  less  true  than  sad 
that  man^  of  the  caricatures  of  pen 
and  pencil  are  to  be  understood  as 
broaa  studies  of  life.  The  unthrift, 
the  ostentation,  and  the  dissipation 
of  the  lower  orders  are  not  depicted 
for  nothing  in  such  words  and 
colours  as  are  employed  by  author 
and  limner,  who  are  either  of  these 
orders,  or  so  little  removed  above 
them  as  to  make  no  difference.  We 
know  enough,  from  what  appears  in 
statistics  and  police  reports,  and 
from  what  crops  or  oozes  out  gradu- 
ally, instance  by  instance,  under 
one's  own  observation,  that  much  of 
their  own  miseij,  as  that  of  their 
husbands  and  mmilies,  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  reckless  improvidence 
and  worse  of  the  wives.  An  objec- 
tion may  be  made  that  valentines 
are,  by  hypothesis,  intended  for  the 
single  ana  unappropriated  female 
only.  The  reply  to  which  objection 
is,  that  the  evil  qualities  of  the 
matron  are  prompt  to  show  their 
elements  and  principia  in  the 
younger  woman.  We  nave  a  right 
to  believe  that  the  valentines  wre  are 
considering  do  really  give  us  side 
lights,  if  refracted  lights,  upon 
questions  in  economical  and  social 
science. 

The  picturesque  opposition  of  the 
dress  of  the  Sunday  and  the  Monday 
is  a  favourite  theme.  Six  days  of 
dowdyism  are  to  be  ethezealized  by 
the  seventh  day's  light  and  glory. 
This  opposition  is  gathered  to  a 
head  when  two  days  only — Sunday 
and  Monday— are  contrasted.  Sun- 
day is  a  day  on  which  to  eclipse  the 
lilies  of  the  field ;  Monday  is  a  day 
on  which  to  visit  the  pawnbrober. 
There  is  no  poetry,  no  single  excel- 
lence of  an  fiBsthetic  kind  under  the 
sun  in  the  following  lines— verses 
they  are  not  —  but  there  may  be 


the  merit  of  an  awful  truth  and 
realism  :— 

'  Oa  the  Sunday  yoa  are  dreiaed  In  the  very 
latest  fuhion. 
With  eveiy  requisite  to  eapttvate  a  fop : 
On  the  Monday  you  are  fretful,  cross,  and  in  a 
passion, 
r  "    And  are  oompeUed  to  hasten  to  the  Pop  /' 

It  is  hardly  decorous  for  those  of 
us  who  do  not  know  the  joyless 
struggles  of  many  of  our  sisters  in 
the  humbler  ranks  of  life  to  throw  a 
stone  at  them;  but  if  their  own 
authors,  conversant  with  their  sor- 
rows and  their  weaknesses,  satirize 
and  denounce  the  latter  as  worse 
than  venial,  they  are  tried  and  con- 
demned by  a  jury  of  their  peers. 
There  is  no  gainsa;^ing  the  com- 
petency of  these,  and  against  their 
sentence  there  is  no  appeal. 

It  is  not  extravagance  only  against 
which  the  valentine  satirist  directs 
his  shafts.  He  grudges  every  im- 
perfection in  the  female  character, 
and  would  have  it  without  a  flaw. 
In  his  own  way  he  holds  '  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,'  sometimes  showing 
*  virtue  her  own  feature,'  but  more 
frequently  showing  *  scorn  her  own 
image,'  and  vice  her  own  hideous- 
ness.  His  homily  on  'selfishness,' 
which  is  illustrated  by  a  ood-fiaoed 
lady,  is  racy  from  its  almost  abso- 
lute negation  of  raciness.  The  con- 
sideration which  prompts  him  to 
make  his  puns  easy  for  the  million, 
says  more  for  his  satisfaction  in  in- 
venting than  for  their  ready  faculty 
of  detecting  them :— 

'  Pray,  ny  most  ofildous  (oh  fish  us)  maid,  ' ; 
Why  make  (dMU-flsb-neas)  your  trade  ? 
Showing  about  In  every  place 
Your  nasty,  ugly,  cod-tish  face  ;1 
Whate'er  you  may  be  on  the  whole,  ' 
I  know  yon  have  a  little  soul  (sole).' 

A  series  of  valentines  devoted  to 
the  fisminine  attribute  of  scandal- 
talking,  might  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
form  a  panorama  of  the  'Qossip's 
Progress.'  The  impatience  of  oo- 
mestic  monotony,  the  gadding  about 
from  house  to  house,  the  interchaoge 
of  gossip,  the  prying,  peering,  and 
listening  which  this  interchange  fos- 
ters, the  rabid  dissemination  of 
slander— these  are  the  successive 
stages  by  which  the  unwary  female 
gossip  is  led  on  until  she  becomes 
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the  nnisance  of  a  neighbourhood, 
The  last  scene  of  all  that  ends  her 
strange,  eventful  history  is  one  in 
which  she  is  shown  as  undergoing  a 
surgical  operation,  with  a  cobbler 
for  operator.  In  plain  words,  the 
cobbler  is  sewing  im  an  old  scandal- 
monger's mouth.  The  poetical  ren- 
dering of  the  event  is  as  follows, 
mingled  with  a  word  of  warning 
and  of  deprecation : — 

'This  f«te  will  certainly  be  thine— 
'J'be  cobbler's  awl  and  w«Il-wazed  twine 

Will  stop  thy  horrid  chipper; 
For  thou  art  vixen,  minx,  and  shrew. 
The  greatest  curse  man  ever  knew. 

Thoa  vile  old  whipper-snapper. 
A  snake  should  sooner  round  me  twhte 
Than  thou  shouldst  be  my  Valentine.' 

The  panoramic  view  of  the  female 
'Drunkard's  Progress,'  a^in,  is  a 
very  graphic  one ;  but  as  it  is  not 
an  inviting  subject,  and  as  it  may 
unhappily  be  studied  in  real  life 
any  day  in  the  week,  at  any  of  its 
stf^^es,  from  tippling  to  inebriate 
pugnaciousncss,  we  may  pass  over 
the  anti-alcoholic  series  of  valen- 
tines. 

A  more  decorous  vice  is  the  vice 
of  hypocrisy— vice  masquerading  in 
the  garb  of  virtue.  The  hypocrisy 
of  woman,  as  may  be  surmised,  is 
chiefly  conversant  about  the  feel- 
ings. Her  tears  are  pertinently  re- 
ferred to  a  crocodiliim  softhearted- 
ness  ;  and  it  is  insinuated  that  the 
judicious  use  of  a  handkerchief  may 
even  save  her  the  trouble  of  simu- 
lating the  pellucid  crystals  of  sorrow. 
But  females  are  not  secure  against 
tiie  imputation  of  a  studied  and  con- 
sistent  hypocrisy  of  mind  and  dis- 
position, every  smile  of  which  is 
but  the  outward  symbol  of  an  inward 
frown  or  malediction.  Lastly,  there 
is  the  accusation  of  hypocrisy  in  re- 
ligion, the  wish  to  gaia  a  reputation 
for  sanctity  whilst  the  heart  is  a 
centre  of  spiritual  arrogance,  of 
'  pride  and  every  kind  of  sin.' 

One  of  the  worst  and  most  cruel 
features  of  the  valentine  literature 
and  art  of  the  satirical  order,  is  that 
which  degrades  itself  to  insulting 
deformity,  decrepitude,  misery,  and 
old  age.  The  fair  inference  from  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  valentines  of 
this  order  is,  that  they  are  in  con- 
siderable  requisition.     And  if  in 


considerable  requisition,  it  is  an 
equally  fair  inference  that  they  are 
sent  to  persons  whose  misfortunes 
and  disabilities  th^y  are  meant  to 
torture  and  to  ridicule.  On  any 
other  supposition  they  ore  absolutely 
pointless.  We  need  not  particu- 
larize the  literature  of  monstrosity ; 
it  is  chiefly  interesting  as  a  proof  of 
the  existence  of  a  feeling  of  self- 
glorification,  which  ought  to  be 
gratitude,  at  being  free  from  thoee 
misfortunes  of  personal  appearance 
which  it  is  a  comparative  pleasure 
to  observe  in  our  neighbours.  Beauty 
rejoices  the  more,  the  more  plenti- 
fully it  is  furnished  with  foils.  The 
feeling  of  supercilious  conceit  may 
veil  itself  with  greater  or  less  suc- 
cess in  the  more  refined  circles  of 
society ;  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
think  upon  the  torture  which  the 
coarse  scorn  of  coarse  natures  may 
inflict,  even  on  such  a  day  as  that 
of  St.  Valentine,  upon  the  crippled, 
ill-featured,  and  ill-formed  units  of 
the  lower  orders. 

Amongst  the  ladies  we  gave  the 
first  place  to  the  flirt ;  amongst  the 
gentlemen  we  g^y^  the  first  place  to 
the  dandy.  Upon  this  type  of  man- 
hood the  valentine  poet  and  artist 
ring  a  thousand  changes.  Now  the 
tremendous  strength  of  dandyism  is 
in  the  exuberance  of  moustache  and 
beard ;  now  it  is  in  a  '  turtle  nose,' 
or  in  what  is  termed,  as  aptly  as  it 
is  pictorially,  enforced,  a  'conkey 
visage.'  Now  the  confederated 
satirists  quiz  an  ingenuous  youth  in 
the  first  downiness  of  incipient 
whisker,  who  relies  for  impress! ve- 
ness  on  his  dexterity  in  the  manual 
exercise  of  a  'Pickwick;'  now  th^ 
show  up  a  pretender,  whose  man- 
hood is  a  manufacture  of  his  unpaid 
tailor,  and  whose  sivellism  is  an  edi- 
fice of  the  'Dundreary'  order  of 
architecture;  and  anon  they  fall 
upon  an  unpretending  specimen  of 
the  tribe  of  small  dandies,  who  en- 
velops himself  in  a  suit  made  out 
of  a  succession  of  chessboards  done 
in  woollen.  The  poet  plays  npon 
the  peculiar  pattern  of  the  coat  and 
trousers,  and  equivocates  about  the 
cheques  at  the  wearer's  command. 
Unaccountably  he  avoids  all  refer- 
ence to  rfra2^/t*«— perhaps  he  wishes 
it  to  be  seen  that  he  has  the  gift  of 
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occasional  abstinence  from  a  pal- 
pable pun.  Another  time  a  dandy 
appears,  whoee  only  care  is  to  keep 
his  coat  nncreased  and  his  oouni^ 
nance  unruffled ;  and  a  further 
member  of  the  order  is  ezhibitedi 
whose  dignity  is  so  equally  and 
symmetrically  distributed  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  physical  and 
sartorial  organisms,  that  the  street 
Arab  can  bestow  upon  him  only  the 
concrete  appellations  of  '  guy '  and 
'  regular  cure/  Than  this  the  force 
of  nature  and  of  art  can  be  expected 
to  go  little  further. 

Turning  to  very  particular  and 
eccentric  yarieties,  we  are  treated  to 
a  'counterfeit  presentment'  of  the 
hairless  dandy,  the  heartless  dandy, 
the  dandy  out  of  luck,  out  of  money, 
out  of  friends,  out  at  elbows,  and  in 
debt.  A  &ncy  portrait  of  a  dandy 
member  of  the  'ugly  dub'  comes 
last,  not  least,  beneath  our  notice. 
This  worthy  gentleman  is  depicted 
as  ihe  monarch,  or  at  any  rate  the 
terror,  of  all  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
Teyed.  He  is  in  a  fiur  way  of  having 
the  worlds  of  earth  and  air  to  him- 
self. The  dogs  run  away  from  him, 
howling;  the  ladies  avoid  him, 
screaming;  and  even  the  birds 
wound  the  air  with  unwonted  vigour 
in  making  good  their  escape  from 
his  neighbourhood. 

A  distinguished  gentleman,  who 
ruins  his  otherwise  exquisite  pre- 
tensions by  his  addiction  to  snuff- 
taking,  is  emphatically  warned  of 
the  anti-erotic  effect  of  so  depraved 
a  habit  Indeed  we  must  do  our 
social  monitors  the  justice  to  say 
that  they  speak  out  their  minds  in 
the  way  of  rebake  with  a  singular 
want  of  reticence.  It  is  the  am- 
bition of  each  to  be  able  to  say, 
Uberavi  animam  meam.  Their  W(»ds 
are  winged,  as  a  bird  or  an  arrow, 
not  picked  for  the  sake  of  sparing 
the  feelings,  and  calculated,  it  would 
seem,  to  heal,  because  tiiey  wound 
so  deeply.  This  is  perhaps  the  only 
charact^tic  we  need  remark  upon 
of  the  dandy  series  of  valentines. 
Their  literary  and  poetic  merits  con- 
form very  faithfully  to  the  genoal 
rule  of  negation. 

The  bacchanalian  of  every  kind 
and  degree  comes  in  for  unsparing 
condemnation.    He  may  be  open- 


hauded,  and  fond  of  display;  but 
the  poet  meets  him  with  reproba- 
tion. He  may  be  the  vocal  member 
of  an  harmonic  meeting,  which  i& 
assembled  around  the  convivial 
board;  but  when  he  sings  of  his 
'  Own  True  Belle/  the  austere  and 
incorruptible  ba^  would  rather 
have  his  ears  bored  by  the  '  shriek- 
ing of  wild  cats.'  The  muse— by 
this  time,  of  course,  the  muse  is 
either  a  lady  or  else  personates  one 
— calls  him  '  pothouse  wretch '  and 
'  stupid  porter  swine ;'  epithets,  we 
humbly  submit,  which  have  the 
true  Parnassian  ring  about  them. 

From  the  regular  'soaker'  or 
'  lusbington/  who,  with  '  bottle  nose 
and  brandy  chin/  brings  up  the 
rear  of  baoclianalians,  the  transition 
to  humanizad  beasts  or  brutalized 
men  is  not  rery  difficult,  especially 
if  the  read<  r  will  essay  it  in  the 
light  of  his  reminiscences  of  the 
Gircean  msgic.  In  popular  valen- 
tine literatire  it  would  seem  that  a 
goat-faced  man  not  only  represents 
a  particu)  \t  redundancy  of  beard, 
but  symbolizes  a  particular  mental 
dinamtii.  The  idea  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  physical  attributes  of  any 
member  of  the  monkey  ti^ibe  is  that 
of  mischief,  or  of  servile  imitation  of 
fashionable  or  distinguished  per- 
sons. A  pig-&ced  man,  so  far  as 
our  investigations  go,  typifies  only 
generically  the  complac^t  'man  of 
Ufihion.'  A  dog-faced  man  is  natu- 
rally the  emblem  of  a  'puppy;' 
whilst  an  ass's  head  stands  for  in- 
anity and  '  silliness  of  mind.' 

Before  abandomng  the  region  of 
metamorphoses,  we  return  for  an 
instant  to  the  monkey  tribe,  that  we 
may  quote  the  poetical  legend  which 
does  duty  in  explanation  of  a  de- 
mure-looking specimen  of  the  simke, 
and  which  has  considerably  more 
point  and  briskness  than  com- 
mon:— 

'That  lo  bonert  a  aoul  ahoaid  be  worthily 

droned, 
Dame  Nature  took  pains,  miut  indeed  be  con- 

fessed; 
For  not  finding  70a  worthy  of  nTAnivM?i|,  she 

gave 
The  form  of  an  ape  to  the  soul  of  a  knave.' 

The  devil  is  a  very  prominent 
personage  in  the  valentines  of  the 
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Tvdpa,  He  is  to  be  found  in  erery 
vanetj  of  oostome,  of  attitade,  ac- 
tion, and  apparatns.  His  complete 
equipment  comprises,  of  course,  the 
jaunty  tail  and  the  traditional  horns ; 
floating  'lies'  burden  and  darken 
the  air  on  one  side,  whilst  Tophet 
gapes  with  wide  cetaceous  mouth 
on  the  other.  The  devil  is  nerer, 
we  beliere,  supposed  to  be  a  prin- 
cipal. His  likeness  is  adopted  as 
fitly  representing  the  man  who  allies 
himself  with  any  of  the  prominent 
Satanic  qualities.  An  easy  transi- 
tion, which  is  scarcely  a  transition 
Bo  much  as  a  new  phase  of  valentine 
demonology,  brings  the  Serpent  into 
play.  He  is  the  'snake  in  the 
grass,'  the  'stealthy,  crafty  slan- 
ders who,  Judas-like,  stoops  and 
listens,  and  listens  only  to  betiay.' 

There  is  no  quality  of  the  human 
mind  more  thoroaghly  held  up  to 
ridicule  by  the  pen  and  pencil  of 
valentine  purveyors  than  uxorious- 
ness,  especially  if  it  be  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  union  between  January 
and  May.  The  tendency  of  the  sati- 
rical valentine  is  nowhere  more 
questionable,  and  its  morals  nowhere 
more  shaky,  than  in  this  depart- 
ment. It  seems  understood  that 
something  akin  to  the  Chaucerian 
sequel  ought  to  follow  such  a  mar- 
riage. There  is  a  chuckle  against 
the  foolish  old  husband,  a  tribute  to 
the  cleverness  of  the  wife,  and  alto- 
gether a  sort  of  '  go-thou-and-do- 
Bkewise'  tone  to  every  possible  dis- 
turber of  domestic  peace  and  duty. 
Closely  allied  to  the  uxorious  are 
the  illustrious  fraternity  of  the  hen- 
pecked, from  the  man  who  is  simply 
sent  abroad  with  a  double  or  triple- 
freighted  perambulator,  to  the  man 
who  performs  the  functions  of  nurse 
or  scullery-maid  whilst  his  wife  en- 
joys a  tete-a-tete  with  a  captain  of 
volunteers,  who,  it  is  understood, 
encounters  little  of  defence  and 
nothing  of  defiance. 

A  more  healthy  feeling,  although 
carried  to  an  extreme,  is  that  which 
the  comic  valentines  of  the  million 
inculcate  with  regard  to  the- '  money- 
grubbers,*  the  whole  brood  and 
generation  of  whom— whatever  their 
istinctive  marks,  as  hoarders, 
misers,  pawnbrokers,  or  tallymen- 
are  ticketed  off  as  the  offspring  or 


as  the  volnntaiy  property  of  the 
Evil  One. 

The  last  sentence  has  carried  us 
into  the  final  department  of  our 
subject,  that  in  which  the  satirical 
valentine  is  concerned  with  trades 
and  profe88ion&  And  here  we  shall 
not  linger  for  the  sake  of  minute 
investigation.  The  artistic  inven- 
tion is  so  little  and  so  hackneyed, 
the  letterpress  is  so  eked  out  with 
what  are  manifestly  stock  phrases, 
that  with  all  the  variety  of  valen- 
tines devoted  to  quizzing  itxe  mem- 
bers of  the  different  crafts  and 
callings  of  men  there  is  a  sense  of 
monotony,  of  generic  sameness, 
which  offers  little  to  interest,  apart 
from  the  knowledge  that  there  is  so 
little  to  interest  We  find  that  in 
the  popular  mind  the  prevailing 
idea  of  the  soldier  and  uie  volun- 
teer is  that  they  are  taken  up  with 
the  worship  of  their  own  heroic 
forms,  particularly  as  encased  in 
uniform.  The  lawyer  is  obnoxious 
on  account  of  the  ready  and  spon- 
taneous elasticity  of  his  bill;  the 
apothecary  is  an  'impudent  poi- 
soner' and  a '  conceited  man-killer ;' 
Ihe  cook  is  the  victim  simply  ot 
abuse — ^he  is  'dirty,'  'disgusting,' 
and  deserves  to  be  '  belaboured  right 
well  with  a  rolling-pin;'  the  baker 
is  charged  with  Uie  indiscriminate 
and  indifferent  courtship  of  servant- 
maids,  and,  in  his  capacihr  of  *  Mas- 
ter of  the  Bolls,'  with  adulteration 
by  means  of  'pearlash,  dust,  and 
bones.'  'Death,*  declares  a  lady, 
addressing  the  baker  in  the  home- 
thrast  words  of  her  poetical  deputy — 

'  Death,  'tis  declared  by  thousand  voices. 
Sits  o'er  Ujy  basket,  and  rejoices ! 
Thy  weights  ttnjust— yoa  little  dream 
Yoa  yet  yourself  may  kick  the  beam. 
Had  I  my  will,  yoa'd  have  a  shove  in, 
And  be  well  done  in  yovr  own  oven.' 

From  grave  to  gay— to  sweep 
from  baker.  The  sweep  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  favoured  man,  and  the 
ladies  are  represented  as  being  able 
to  trace  behind  his  mask  of  soot  the 
lines  of  youthful  or  of  manly  beauty. 
There  seems  a  very  good  chance  for 
the  sweep  whenever  he  has  leisure 
and  ^inclination  to  degrade  his  aspi- 
rations to  so  lowly  and  jog-trot  a 
thing  as  matrimony.  The  dyer,  the 
man  of  maoy  colours,  does  not  fare 
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60  well  as  the  sweep,  the  incarnate 
negation  of  all  colour.  Linen- 
drapers,  publicans,  potboys,  coopers, 
cigar-makers,  printers,  engrayers, 
photographers— whether  as  opera- 
tors or  touters — seem  to  have  bnt 
slender  chances  with  the  fair.  The 
cleverest  and  most  lively  of  all  the 
antipathetic  valentines  we  have  ex- 
amined is  one  in  which  a  photo- 
graphic touter  is  snubbed — 

,  *  ".Have your  portrait  taken, air?"— you  Me,  as 

well  as  yon, 
.    With  care  each  trait  producing,  I  can  take  a 

likeness  tmo ; 
Bnt  do  not  let  a  oourtesyjyour  vanity  mislead. 
For  though  I  do  yonr  portrait  take,  I'll  ne'er 

take  you  indeed.. 
I  know  you're  veiy  poetttTe  you  would  ac« 

ceptedbe. 
But  tiy  it  on,  ami  you'll  soon  get  a  negative 

ftom  me/ 

The  blacksmith,  the  .  harness^ 
maker,  the  bricklayer,  the  carpenter, 
the  undertaker  or  'death-hunter,' 
the  engine-driver,  the  'busman— as 
driver  or  conductor— «dl  these  gen- 
try are  at  a  discount,  unless  indeed 
we  are  to  take  the  clumsy  puns  in 
which  they  are  professiomdly  ridi- 
culed as  the  inverted  signs  of  a 
flattering  preference.  No  life  and 
no  calling  are  sufficiently  sacred  to 
escape  the  attacks  of  the  female 
valentine-sender.  When  she  is  once 
put  at  it,  she  shows  herself  a  won- 
drously  creditable  adept  in  the  art 
of  vituperation.  She  throws  scorn 
upon  the  majesty  of  the  law,  as  in- 
corporate in  the  person  of  the 
'  bobby/  and  even  the  postman, '  the 
man  of  letters/  who  unconsciously 
helps  her  in  her  attacks  on  others, 
is  not  safe  from  her  sarcastic  illibe- 
rality.  And  she  spurns  the  valet^ 
the  coachman,  the  page,  the  foot- 
man, the  whole  tribe  of  flunkeys, 
indeed,  with  all  the  supercilious 
thoroughness  of  Alton  Locke. 

The  reader  may  imagine,  from 
the  representative  specimens  which 
have  oeen  i>]aced  before  him,  the 
terms  in  which  the  soom,  hatred, 
and  denials  of  the  valentine  poet. 


writing  on  behalf  of  the  ladies,  are 
couched  when  it  is  intended  to  an- 
nihilate at  once  the  hopes  and  the 
self-respect  of  a  member  of  any  one 
of  the  callings  or  occupations  named, 
or  left  unnamed,  above.  Amongst 
those  we  have  omitted  from  the  list 
is  the  tailor ;  and  this  omission  was 
one  of  set  purpose.  The  tailor  is 
the  most  polygonal  of  operatives; 
and  the  valentine  poet  foregoes  his 
strictures  on  none  of  the  sartorial 
peculiarities.  The  proverbs  and 
traditions  about  the  person  of  the 
tailor  are  innumerable;  the  imple- 
ments of  his  craft  are  manifold,  and 
for  the  most  part  susceptible  of 
ambiguity ;  and  many  of  the  reflec- 
tions upon  his  professional  morality 
are  obnoxious  to  the  punning  em- 
blem. It  is,  however,  when  we 
think  of  the  ^rmutations,  the  end- 
less combinations,  of  which  so  great 
a  multiplicity  of  objects  is  capable, 
that  we  understand  the  infinite 
number  of  approaches  by  which  the 
sensitive  tailor  may  bd  attacked. 
What  has  been  said  most  scurvily 
of  him,  from  the  time  of  Petruchio 
to  the  time  of  Dean  Swift,  is  used  to 
supplement  the*  force  of  the  scandal 
originated  or  afloat  to-day.  An  en- 
tire article  might  be  written  on  the 
sarcastic  and  sinister  valentine  lite- 
rature which  has  for  its  object  the 
philanthropic  artiste  whose  one  pur- 
pose in  life  is  to  clothe  the  naked. 
But  the  materid  of  such  literature 
is  not  difficult  to  be  imagined,  nor 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  vulgar 
muse  would  be  likely  to  employ 
such  materiel  a  mystery  beyond  the 
penetration  of  the  reader. 

Before  closiog  our  review  of  this 
department  of  literature,  it  is  a  re- 
lief to  turn  to  the  really  tasteful 
productions  which  Mr.  Btmmel  now 
scatters  over  the  land.  Pleasantly 
perfumed,  daintily  embossed,  and 
ranging  in  price  from  pence  to 
pounds,  they  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  mass  of  rubbish 
which  they  are  well  calculated  to 
supersede. 
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LADY  MARGARET  S  VALENTINE. 


IN  our  Tillage  of  Eempton  there 
was  only  one  opinion  of  Liebdly 
Margaret — whether  contemplated 
in  the  past  or  the  present,  whether 
thought  of  as  the  wife  or  widow 
of  Sir  Geoffrey  Oaryll,  she  was 
always  spoken  of  as  'a perfect 
lady.'  People  were  not  persuaded 
of  anything  more  entirely  than  of  the 
perfections  of  Lady  Margaret.  Her 
excellence  was  an  article  of  faith 
among  us,  so  perfectly  did  oar 
little  world  believe  in  her. 

This  gradous  lady  was  beautiful 
in  face,  Tery  graceful  in  movements, 
gentle  in  manner.  She  was  affable 
without  impertinent  condescension, 
and  respectful  to  everybody.  The 
good  Eempton  people  were  very 
proud  of  her  title;  'a  lady  in  her 
own  right,'  they  called  her;  dear, 
faithful,  friendly  souls,  and  I  had 
listened  to  them  in  my  childhood 
with  much  solemn  wonder  in  my 
swelling  heart  as  to  what  those 
words  might  mean. 

Lady  Margaret  had  stood  much 
alone  in  the  world  before  her  mar- 
riage. She  had  been  an  orphan; 
she  had  brought  no  grand  relations 
to  look  down  on  the  hereditary  de- 
Totion  of  the  Kempton  neighbours ; 
and  Miss  Smithers,  the  grocer's 
heiress,  had  had  a  larger  fortune; 
but  Lady  Margaret  stood  in  no 
need  of  the  recommendations  of 
money  or  friends,  she  was  such 
'a perfect  lady!' 

As  to  myself  I  worshipped  Lady 
Margaret  with  a  truly  devoted 
heart,  and  my  mother  gave  her  the 
purest  admiration,  and  a  very  grate- 
ful love. 

I  suppose  I  may  say  that  my 
father,  James  Royds,  hod  been  the 
first  gentleman  of  his  family.  The 
Roydis  family  had  in  long  succes- 
sion, from  father  to  son,  been  in  the 
place  of  land  stewards  to  the  Caryll 
property ;  but  the  late  Sir  Geoffrey, 
who  had  been  Lady  Margaret's 
husband,  and  my  fiather,  had  been 
'only  sons,'  and  as  the  boys  grew 
into  close  friends  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  not  be  parted.  They 
went  to  Oxford  together,  where  my 
father  greatly  distinguished  himself. 


He  had  become  a  barrister,  and  he 
had  married  early;  then,  in  the 
same  year,  he  and  Sir  Geoffrey  died 
— Sir  Geoffrey  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  my  father  in  consequence  of 
a  fever  caught  in  London.  I  was 
ten  years  old  at  that  time,  and  Lady 
Margaret  had  only  been  two  years 
married. 

The  house  in  which  we  lived  had 
be^  prepared  for  my  mother's 
reception  when  a  bride,  by  Sir 
Geoffrey.  It  stood  within  the 
park  wall,  which  was  covered  with 
ivy  from  the  ground  to  the  coping ; 
and  it  was  becked  by  great  cedars, 
whose  huge  cone-covered  branches 
gave  out  sweet  odours  as  they  lay 
straggling  in  great  feathery  lengths 
across  the  turf.  The  Court  was 
about  half  a  mile  off,  and  we  could 
get  to  it  by  a  pathway  straight 
across  the  park,  passing  by  the 
spring  called  the  '  Deer-pool,'  which 
lay  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  dense 
thicket  of  evergreens ;  this  path  was 
only  used  by  the  servants  of  the 
Court,  ourselves,  and  our  two  maid- 
servants, and  the  privileged  feet  of 
the  village  postman.  My  mother 
and  I  were  also  allowed  to  use  '  the 
private  drive,'  and  there  my  little 

Sony  carriage  wheels  were  often 
card  merrily  running  over  the 
well-rolled,  perfectly  kept,  gravelled 
road. 

On  the  deaths  which  I  have  re- 
corded, the  Kempton  people  added 
to  their  every-day  thoughts  many 
speculations  as  to  how  my  mother 
and  Lady  Margaret  would  be  left; 
and  on  both  matters  they  were  soon 
sufficiently  informed.  My  mother 
was  left  in  affluence,  and  Lady 
Margaret  had  the  entire  Caryll  pro- 
perty bequeathed  to  her;  but  if  a 
certain  Captain  Granby,  of  whom 
no  one  had  ever  heard  l)efore,  but 
who  now  turned  out  to  be  some 
distant  cousin  of  Sir  Geoffrey,  sur- 
Tived  her,  he  was  to  be  the  future 
owner  of  Eempton  Court 

Nobody  cared  for  Captain  Granby. 
Nobody  knew  where  he  was.  In 
India,  said  somebody;  so  they  took 
that  matter  for  granted.  For  all 
practical  purposes  Lady  Margaret 
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was  the  mistress  of  the  situation, 
and  more  magnificent  sympathy 
was  offered  to  her  in  consequence. 

In  the  old  times  there  had  been 
public  days  at  Kempton  Court, 
such  as  the  old  king's  birthday, 
by  which  George  the  Third  was 
meant,  when  a  flag  waved  from  the 
porch  tower,  and  the  place  had  been 
thrown  open  to  all  who  had  an 
established  right  to  come.  But  as 
time  went  on  the  days  were  changed. 
The  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  had 
been  kept ;  and  in  my  time  it  had 
always  been  Lady  Margaret's  wed- 
ding day. 

After  Sir  Geoffrey's  death  there 
was  much  wondering  about  these 

Sublic  days.  For  six  years  Eempton 
durt  was  a  house  closed  to  all  but 
particular  friends;  and  during  all 
that  time  the  wondering  as  to  the 
possible  fSte  days  of  the  future  was 
every  year  renewed.  During  all 
this  time  Lady  Margaret  had  been 
the  angel  of  our  housa  She  had 
won  my  mother  out  of  her  de- 
sponding grief  for  my  father's  early 
death,  and  eAie  made  me  love  her 
as  I  could  not  hope  by  any  descrip- 
tion to  make  anybody  understand. 
I  quite  worshipped  Lady  Margaret 
The  most  perfect  lady!  I  could 
echo  the  village  judgment  now  from 
my  own  heart,  and  because  of  my 
own  experience;  and  generally 
Lady  Margaret  was  even  more  de- 
lighted in  as  a  widow  than  she  had 
b^n  as  a  wife—our  perfect  lady! 
Lady  Margaret  used  often  to  have  me 
to  stay  with  her  at  Eempton  Ck)urt ; 
and  rather  more  than  six  years  after 
her  husband's  death,  when  I  was 
her  guest— it  being  February,  and 
in  &ct,  St.  Valentine's  eve,  she  said, 

'  Muy ;  the  people  have  been  six 
years  without  theur  public  days  in 
the  park.  I  am  thinking  this  year 
of  b^:inning  them  again.  I  wonder 
if  it  would  be  liked?' 

I  spoke  positively  of  the  pleasure 
it  would  give ;  and  when  I  looked  at 
her  beautiful  young  &oe — she  oould 
not  have  been  more  than  twenty- 
seven,  I  think— I  felt  glad  that  she 
would  no  longer  deprive  our  little 
world  of  so  much  loveliness  of  person 
and  mind. 

'  And  you  will  go  out  again— see 
friends,  I  mean.' 
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'Yes,'  she  said;  'but  I  shall 
not  go  to  London  this  year,  I 
think.' 

Then  I  knew  that  by  degrees  the 
old  ways  were  to  be  returned  to,  and 
I  was  glad.  Yet  with  my  gladness 
there  mingled  a  girlish  regret, 
because  I  felt  that  Lady  Margaret 
might  become  something  else — 
something  not  known  to  me — 
that  I,  who  had  only  known  her 
so  very  well  since  her  widowhood, 
might  lose  a  something,  and  that 
what  I  lost  others  would  gain.  I 
had  begun  to  be  jealous  of  the  world 
already. 

She  talked  very  merrily  that  even- 
ing ;  she  spoke  of  her  maiden  life, 
of  London,  of  my  'coming  out' — 
for  I  was  seventeen — of  people  who 
had  been  beauties  and  heiresses; 
of  some  who  had  married  well  and 
others  who  had  married  ill ;  of  love 
in  a  cottage,  and  of  those  who  had 
agreed  that,  considering  the  chances 
of  this  mortal  life,  "tis  best  repent- 
ing in  a  coach  and  six.'  I  was 
amused  and  interested  beyond  mea- 
sure. She  spoke  with  a  brilliant 
familiarity  of  the  life  of  her  youth. 
It  came  back  to  her  in  memory 
with  evident  pleasure,  and  we 
stayed  up  gossiping  much  beyond 
our  usual  bed-tim& 

As  we  stood  at  last  on  the  land- 
ing of  the  stairs,  saying  good-night, 
she  said, 

'  Shall  we  walk  to  the  Beeches  to- 
morrow ?' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  I  exclaimed ;  for  the 
Beeches  was  a  wooded  hill- side, 
dotted  about  with  huge  masses  of 
g^ranite,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  rapid 
river  ran,  with  most  picturesque 
windings ;  and  there  Lady  Margaret 
had  already  given  me  two  lessons 
in  sketching,  the  spot  to  which 
we  went  b^g  both  sheltered  and 
sunny,  and  so  very  agreeable  for 
the  time  of  year. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  dreamt 
of  the  things  we  had  talked  about, 
and  when  Lady  Margaret  met  me 
in  the  hall,  after  breakfast,  in  her 
short  black  serge,  and  said,  '  Come, 
Mary,  or  the  morning  sun  will 
be  gone.  And  do  you  know  it  is 
Valentine's  day?'  I  coloured  up 
to  my  eyes,  because  I  had  said  to 
myself  over  and  over  again,  1  Iiopf- 
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she  will  not  marry  again— ob,  I 
hope,  I  hope !' 

Away  we  went;  the  day  was  the 
brighteat  that  ever  dawned  on  any 
Yalentlne,  I  am  sore;  the  aon  was 
like  summer,  the  birds  were  singing, 
the  primroses  were  showing  in  the 
sheltered  places,  and  when  we  got 
to  the  Beeches,  there  was  the  dry 
rustle  of  the  beech  mast  beneath 
our  feet,  and  gay  green  patches 
where  IJ^e  leaves  of  tiie  blue 
hyacinths  had  pushed  their  way. 

'  Oh,  this  is  exquisite !'  cried  Lady 
Margaret  '  See  the  light  on  those 
glittering  rocks— look  how  the  sha- 
dow of  those  great  boughs  gets 
painted  on  them.  But  we  have  not 
the  river  yet;  let  us  get  up  the 
bank  and  see  how  it  looks  from 
above — I  declare  it  is  hoi' 

Lady  Margaret  was  quite  right. 
We  had  walked  fast,  we  were  in  a 
place  at  once  sunny  and  sheltered, 
and  it  was  a  moment  of  as  much 
enjoyment  and  promise  as  any  lady- 
sketcher  could  desire.  She  had  got 
beyond  me  now,  by  a  rough  path 
up  the  steep  bank,  and  she  stood 
waiting. 

'Oh,  Mary,  it  is  delicious  1  So 
peaceful,  so  pretty!  It  seems  odd 
to  think  of  so  much  beauty  going 
on,  whether  or  not  there  be  any  to 
look  at  it.  Nature  is  a  prodigal. 
Here  we  are  quite  alone,  not  a 
creature  have  we  seen — not  a  Va- 
lentine r 

And  then  she  laughed  like  a  girl. 
She  took  one  or  two  steps  more,  so 
as  to  command  the  other  side  of  a 
granite  rock,  and  then  she  came 
back  quickly  to  me. 

'Oh,  I  hope  he  did  not  hear. 
There  is  a  man  there,  sitting  down, 
drawing  in  water  colours— what 
shall  we  do?' 

•  Go  home,'  I  said. 

'  I  don't  know.  The  place  is  my 
own.    I  shall  speak  to  him.' 

She  went  up  the  bank  once  more, 
keeping  me  by  her  side.  But  as  we 
neued  the  highest  point  of  the  in- 
tervening wall  of  stone,  the  man 
appeared  on  the  top.  He  took  off  a 
cloth  Scotch  cap  that  be  wore,  and 
bowed  to  us.  We  were  both  struck 
by  the  extreme  picturesqueness  of 
his  position,  attitude,  and  general 
appearance;   and   it  was   with  a 


peeuliarly  sweet  voice  that  he 
said — 

'  I  know  I  am  on  Lady  Margaret 
Garyll's  grounds.  But  I  hope  I 
have  not  trespassed  too  fjEir— too 
near  the  houses  I  mean.' 

'  You  are  nearly  a  mile  ftom  my 
house,'  said  Lady  Margaret.  The 
stranger  again  gave  a  little  bow. 
'Do  not  leave  your  sketch  un- 
finished. The  scenery  here  is  very 
fine,  and  you  will  not  often  get  so 
good  a  day  at  this  time  of  the  year.' 

'  Thank  you !'  he  said.  And  once 
more  touching  his  hat,  he  turned 
away,  as  if  to  go  back  to  where  Lady 
Margaret  had  seen  him.  We,  too, 
turned  away,  and  I  thought  Lady 
Margaret  looked  disturbed. 

'  We  will  come  scooe  other  time,' 
—then  she  added,  after  a  pause, 
with  an  odd  short  laugh,  as  if  vexed 
at  being  disappointed  of  our  sketch* 
ing  hour — '  when  there  are  no  Va- 
lentines about;'  and  I,  a  little 
chafed,  perhaps,  by  her  manner— 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  it  vexed 
me— «hid  quickly— 

'  Nay,  it  was  your  Valentine— ^yoa 
saw  him,  not  I!' 

'  Child  1' 

I  started ;  stood  still ;  took  her 
hand,  and  kissed  it 

'  I  wish  I  had  never  uttered  the 
word,'  I  cried. 

'  So  do  I,'  she  said,  'and  I  said  it, 
as  well  as  saw  it  first ;  so  the  whole 
&ult  of  this  is  mine— kiss  me,  Maiy. 
There !    Now  no  more !' 

And  so  we  did  not  speak  of  it  just 
then  any  more.  But  before  the  day 
was  ended  we  had  both  laughed 
heartily  over  the  Valentine,  the  vex- 
ation, and  the  adventure.  We  called 
the  sketcher  'the  Valentine;'  we 
wondered  about  him  a  little,  and 
finished  the  day  by  colouring  up 
our  morning  walk  till  it  glowed  as 
a  good  story  when  we  told  it  at 
'  little  tea '  to  my  mother.  There  it 
seemed  to  end.  Yet,  again  and 
again,  as  weeks  passed  by,  I  felt  an 
unacoountable  vexation  rise  in  my 
breast  because  Lady  Margaret  had 
seen '  the  Valentine.'  At  last,  when 
June  was  come,  there  was  som^ 
thing  else  to  think  about.  The  re- 
turn to  the  old  public  days  was 
announced.  The  people  were  to 
have  their  fill  of  pleasure,  and  once 
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more  they  might  gp  home  tired, 
loyal,  and  satisfied,  if  they  would. 
The  day  fixed  upon  was  the  aofli  of 
June,  and  eretybody  said  that  they 
should  '  make  it  a  point  to  go/ 

Then  everybody  wondered  if  Lady 
Margaret  would  leave  off  mourning 
on  that  day->if  she  would  really 
wear  coloius.  I  was  a  very  slave 
in  my  love  for  Lady  Margaret.  I 
did  not  wish  her  to  be  gay  after  that 
&8hicm.  I  hoped,  feared,  wondered. 
When  tha'day  came  she  kissed  ma 
lovingly,  and  was  dressed  in  rich- 
flowing,  soft-shining  grey,  with  a 
white  bonnet,  and  delicate  marabout 
feathers  in  it;  and  the  blessedness 
of  her  jo^senoe  seemed  to  wrap  me 
lonnd  like  a  garment 

Such  a  day  it  was!  sach  lights 
and  shadows,  soch  warmth  and 
gladness  1  such  a  confusion  of  happy 
sound^  The  whole  park,  excepb 
where  the  deer  were  kept  enclosed, 
was  alive  with  a  moving  multitude, 
e^joyii^  the  glad  fellowship  of  those 
hob'day  hours.  Suddenly  I^dy  Mar- 
garet came  up  to  me. 

'Mary,'  she  said,— -'the  Yalen- 
tine!' 

I  thought  she  looked  odd  and 
excited.  I  sappoee  I  seemed  very 
stupid,  for  she  went  on  with  strasge 
eameatneBB — 

'Have  you  heard  of  a  man— a 
young  man,  a  gentl^nan,  I  mean — 
who  has  been  lodging  with  lite. 
Bond  by  the  river  side— he  is  "tibe 
Valentine  " — ^he  is  here !' 

'Do  you  mean  the  man  who  came 
there,  flshiBg?  I  heard  that  some 
youth  came  there  <m  foot,  with  his 
fishing-rod.  He  has  been  ilL  My 
mother  sent  him  strawberries  a 
wedcago.   I  have  never  seen  him.' 

'  That  talking  Miss  Nancy  fiennet 
says  he  hflB  o&en  asked  about  rne/ 

There  was  something  just  a  little 
less  than  perfect  in  Lady  Margar^s 
manner  I  thought;  and  the  thought 
troubled  and  vexed  me. 

'  Gome  with  me  now,'  she  said. 

So  we  walked  across  the  park  to- 
gether,  to  whore  people  were  col- 
lected under  the  shade  of  somsr 
stately  oaks.  But  I  could  thank 
only  of  the  briHiant  morning  in 
Eebmaiy,  and  that  dread/id  Valen- 
tine—for so  I  called  the  man  in  my 
heart. 


'How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Bond?* 
said  Lady  Margaret,  walking  straight 
up  to  the  mis&ess  of  the  little  inn. 
Mrs.  Bond  curtsied  and  oongratu- 
lated  herself  on  b^g  there.  'Not 
but  that  it  was  hard  to  come,'  she 
said, '  fcHT  I  have  a  lodger  now,  my 
lady,  whose  fishing  is  well-mgh  for 
ever  over.  I  could  not  leave  him  at 
home.  He  vowed  like  a  wilful  child 
that  I  should  bring  him.  I  had  a 
world  of  di£Eiculty  to  settle  it' 

'And  how  was  it  arranged?' 

'Why,  with  two  poles  and  an 
arm-chair;  and  there  ne  is!  He  is 
one  of  those  who  always  have  their 
own  way,  and  such  don't  last  long.' 

We  lotted  in  the  direction  pointed 
out  by  Mrs.  Bond,  and  saw  a  figure 
wrapped  up  in  cloaks,  sitting  in  a 
chair,  in  the  shade. 

'I  heard,'  said  Lady  Margaret,. 
'  that  a  sick  man  had  been  brought 
here ;  I  thought  I  would  ask  about 
him.' 

'Thank  you,  my  lady;  just  like 
you.  I  wish  you  would  speak  to 
him.  There,  he  looks  this  way, — 
you  may  almost  see  his  eyes  flash.' 

'  He  is  prodigious  handsome,'  said 
a  voice  dose  by ;  and  Lady  Marga- 
ret a  little  shrunk  aside  from  the 
touch  of  Miss  Nancy  Bennet  'Pro- 
digious handsome!  My  sister  amd  I 
nuJce  him  often  an  object  for  a 
walk— pleasant  to  have  an  object,' 
said  Miss  Nancy.  'Mrs.  Bond 
seems  to  take  great  care  of  him; 
sets  him  outside  to  watch  the 
river,  and  he  admires  the  river, 
and  talks  of  your  ladyships-talks 
vastly  of  your  ladyship,'  giggled 
Miss  Nancy ;  and  though  the  poor 
creature  meant  no  more,  I  am  sure, 
than  to  do  honour  to  Lady  Margar 
ret's  perfection,  I  yet  felt  I  oould 
have  strangled  her  for  her  manner 
of  doing  it 

'Well,  and  I  wish  her  ladyship 
would  apeak  to  him,  if  eAie  will  be 
so  kind,'  said  Mrs.  Bond,  angrily, 
'He  wants  friends— people  as  can 
be  friends ;'  with  a  fieiy  msh  of  her 
egres  on  Miss  Nancy.  'When  I 
asked  him  the  other  day  who  I 
should  send  to  if  anything  hap- 
pened, he  said,  "TIbb  doctor  or  the 
oorooer,— which  you  please ;"  and  if 
that  is  not  enough  to  break  the 
heart  of  any  woman  who  has  been 
K  a 
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wife  and  mother^  I  don't  know  what 
is.' 

'  What  is  his  name?'  asked  Lady 
Margaret 

'Thai  he  don't  teU/  said  Mrs. 
Bond.  '  But  he  pays  his  way^  and 
he  has  got  tfuit  natural  to  me,  that 
if  he  didn't  pay  I  could  not  turn 
him  out  He  ain't  like  otiierpeopla 
He's  got  a  wonderful  way  with  him ; 
why^  my  old  man  is  just  like  his 
servant,  and  my  grandchildren — 
they  adores  him !' 

'Neyertheless/said  Miss  Kancy, 
spiteftdly,  'you  will  get  into  trouble 
if  you  let  him  die  in  your  house 
wiuout  a  doctor.' 

'Then  trouble  may  come,  and 
welcome.  A  doctor  he  won't  haye, 
and  not  all  the  doctors  that  ever 
were  made  would  keep  him  here; 
for  he  is  dying,  though  slow ;  and 
I  am  doctor  enough  to  know  that.' 

'  Very  mysterious !'  exclaimed 
Miss  Nancy. 

'Which  I  nerer  denied/  re- 
sponded Mrs.  Bond.  '  But  still  I 
know  something.  Gentleman  he 
is;  ill  he  is;  and  dying  he  is.  I 
wish,  my  lady,  you  would  go  and 
speak  to  him.^ 

'  Qood-day,  Mrs.  Bond/  said  Lady 
Margaret,  with  one  of  her  quiet 
penetrating  smiles  which  went  to 
the  heart  directljr;  and  then,  with 
her  hand  withm  my  arm,  she 
walked  up  to  the  languid  figure  in 
the  chair  under  the  trees. 

He  took  off  his  hat  as  she  came 
near.  Miss  Nancy  Bennet  had  cer- 
tainly not  oYer-stated  the  amount 
of  his  beauty.  He  looked  at  Lady 
Margaret  boldly  with  a  smile  which 
was  wonderful,  but  strangely  free. 
Many  i)eople  stood  by.  There  was 
something  in  his  fiice  as  he  looked 
at  my  find  friend  which  I  felt 
vexed  that  they  should  see. 

'  I  hope  you  are  not  too  ill  for 
the  enjoyment  of  this  day/  she 
said. 

'  I  am  too  ill  for  exgoyment  of  any 
kind/  he  answered,  with  a  sweet 
Toice,  and  the  accent  of  an  educated 
man.    '  I  am  here  on  business.' 

'Whatr 

'I  had  two  things  to  do.  One 
was  to  secure  for  Mrs.  Bond  ahappy 
day;  and  then— my  voice  is  weak; 
will  you  come  closer  to  me  T 


We  walked  to  his  side,  and  Lady 
Marppuet  stooped  her  head. 

'Ilien,  to  try  to  see  yott;  and 
ask  your  charity  for  the  few  days  I 
have  to  live.' 

Lady  Margaret  kept  her  hand  on 
my  arm  and  looked  at  the  sick  man 
kindly. 

His  features  were  as  perfect  as  a 
statue's ;  his  &ce  might  haTe  served 
as  a  model  for  a  young  Apollo. 
The  whole  countenance  was  of  that 
god-like  character  which  belongs  to 
such  ideas—so  bold,  sweet,  and  free, 
without  a  touch  of  the  coarse  or 
rude;  it  was  like  the  assertion  of  a 
superior  nature  that  could  neither 
be  misunderstood  nor  restrained.  I 
felt  surprised  at  the  contemplation 
of  such  living  beauty;  and  yet 
there  was  a  ghastliness  when  the 
smile  died  away  which  separated 
this  sick  man  from  the  strong  and 
healthy  living  souls  that  were  now 
standing  about  us. 

'  How  can  I  help  you  ?'  said  Lady 
Margaret. 

'By  saying  that,  when  I  am 
dying,  if  you  are  sent  for,  you  will 
come.' 

'  Not  tiU  then  T  she  said,  softly. 

*As  you  please/  he  answered; 
and  then  again  there  was  that  free 
smile  on  his  free  which  had  so 
greatly  struck  me  at  first  It  was 
grandly  beautiful,  no  doubt,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  was  a  smile  that 
had  in  it  more  power  than  pleasant- 


When  the  day  was  spent,  and  the 
last  of  the  crowd  were  gone,  I  found 
Lady  Margaret  sitting  alone  in  the 
library.  The  door  was  open  and 
the  windows  also.  She  was  sitting 
still  and  thoughtful,  in  the  cool 
freshnees  of  the  evening  air. 

'Where  is  your  mother,  dear 
Mary?' she  asked. 

I  said,  '  She  walked  home  hours 
ago.  She  has  sent  the  pony  carriage 
for  me.' 

'Ohr  said  Lady  Margaret,  'that 
will  suit  me  exactiy.  Send  your 
servant  back  on  foot,  and  then  you, 
Mary,  can  take  me  a  drive.' 

'I  should  like  it  very  much/  I 
answered.  'But  I  shall  not  know 
how  to  get  home.  I  am  not  allowed 
to  drive  by  myself  by  the  road,  and 
I  am  afraid  to  take  Robin  by  the 
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deer  park;  thdj  jump  out  and 
startle  him  so.' 

'NeTer  mind;  I  will  send  you 
home,  or  take  you.  Only  stay  with 
me  now,  and  take  me  a  drive/ 

It  was  odd  to  hear  Lady  Margaret 
so  positive,  I  thought    But  I  was 

f  lad  to  do  as  she  said,  and  I  did  it 
'he  pony  carriage  came,  and  Lady 
Margaret  and  I  drove  away.  When 
we  got  to  the  lodge  gates  she  said — 

'  Drive  to  Mrs.  Bond's,  my  dear.' 

'  Lady  Margaret  I' 

'Tes;  I  must  see  that  man  again. 
I  can't  get  over  what — what—what 
I  felt,  Mary;  and  this  delicious  air 
cools  me.    Drive  on,  Mary.' 

I  felt  vexed,  surprised,  sorry.  To 
blame  Lady  Margaret,  even  to  doubt 
Lady  Margaret,  was  a  new  sensa- 
tion ;  but  I  drove  on  silently  in  the 
direction  of  the  '  Crown  and  Salmon.' 

'  There  we  are  I'  she  cried,  with 
considerable  excitement  in  her 
voice.  '  Don't  be  unnatural,  Mary. 
Ton  can't  speak.' 

'  I  don't  like  being  here,'  I  said. 

She  touched  my  arm  and  made 
me  look  at  her.  Her  beauty  was 
heightened  so  by  what  she  had  in 
her  mind  that  she  quite  dazzled  me. 

'You  must  neither  think  nor 
speak,'  she  said.  '  I  feel  sure  that  a 
very  wonderful  thing  is  going  to 
happen  to— to  me*  And  then  she 
got  out  of  the  carriage  and  went 
straight  into  the  house. 

I  stayed  in  the  carriage  l^aiting. 
The  river  murmiued  away.  Young 
men  who  had  come  for  a  few  days' 
fishing  strolled  about  talking  of  the 
river,  the  weather,  and  the  weight 
of  salmon.  Half  an  hour  passed, 
and  then  Lady  Margaret  came  back, 
with  a  face,  the  odd  excitement  of 
which  she  could  not  conceal. 

'  Go  to  your  own  home  now, 
Mary.  It  is  too  late  for  anything 
else.'  So  I  drove  to  our  entrance- 
gate,  when  Lady  Margaret  got  out, 
and  walked  straight  across  the  park 
towards  the  Court,  only  saying, 
*  Thank  you,  dear;  good -night.' 
I  looked  after  her.  I  felt  as  if 
there  was  something  wrong.  I  did 
not  like  the  unnaturally  strong  in- 
terest my  perfect  Lady  Margaret 
had  shown  in  this  beautiful  stranger. 
I  disliked  her  whole  manner  so  much 
— I  felt  it  to  be  so  unaccountable 


that  I  kept  all  about  it  a  secret  from 
my  mother. 

Days  and  weeks  passed.  Lady 
Margaret  had  sent  two  medical 
men,  at  different  times,  to  see  the 
sick  man,  but  no  entreaties  of  Mrs. 
Bond,  nor  of  her  husband,  could 
make  him  see  either  of  them.  Mrs. 
Bond  said  that  he  must  die.  Lady 
Margaret  sent  all  manner  of  dainties 
to  the  inn  from  the  Court,  which 
the  sick  man  appeared  to  relish  ex- 
ceedingly. 

This  man  then  became  the  chief 
interest  of  our  lives.  He  would  sit 
in  his  arm-chair  by  the  river  side, 
refusing  to  speak  to  any  one  except 
Lady  Margaret  All  eyes  and 
mouths  were  open  to  watch  and 
to  report  proceedings.  Lady  Mar- 
garet was  with  him  daily— once, 
twice  a-day;  and  when  he  was 
worse  for  a  few  days,  she  remained 
and  waited  on  him  like  a  servant 

How  things  grew  worse  until  they 
assumed  unpleasant  dimensions,  I 
need  not  say.  But  Lady  Marga- 
ret's perfections  first  grew  dim,  and 
then  withered  away.  At  last  my 
mother  cautioned  me  that  it  was  a 
matter  on  which  I  had  better  not 
speak ;  and  then  I  wept  bitter  tears. 

Down,  down,  down,  in  popular 
opinion,  went  Lady  Margaret  The 
whole  county  heurd,  talked,  won- 
dered, and,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
demned. At  last  my  mother  spoke 
to  her. 

'  Oh  yes,'  she  said,  standing  up 
in  our  morning  room,  'I  know 
^ple  dislike  my  having  taken  to 
sick-nursing.'  And  she  laughed  a 
hard  laugh,  such  as  we  had  never 
heard  from  her  before.  Then  she 
stopped  suddenly,  and  wiped  her 
eyes,  which  were  fcdl  of  tears.  '  I 
cannot  help  it,'  she  said.  '  I  must 
go  there.  I  cannot  keep  away.  It 
would  kill  the  poor  creature  if  I  did.' 

'Indeed,  indeed,  you  ought,' 
pleaded  my  mother. 

'I  can't,'  she  repeated,  almost 
angrily ;  '  will  you  believe  me  if  I 
say,  I  won't'  Then  she  walked  out 
of  the  room.  But  in  another  mo- 
ment she  came  back  again.  She 
kissed  my  mother,  looking  with  sad, 
entreating  eyes  into  her  face.  '  You 
will  always  stand  by  me,'  she  said. 
'  The  Royds  have  always  been  faith 
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fed  to  the  Conrt  Ton  will  always 
make  Mary  think  well  of  me?'  Then 
she  broke  out  in  great  excitement — 
'  Bot^  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  what 
hare  I  done  ?  Are  we  never  to  visit 
tiie  fidck,  or  comfort  the  afflicted?' 
My  mother  did  not  speak.  But  I, 
in  an  excess  of  girlish  excitement, 
cried  out  —  'Oh,  Lady  Margaret, 
that  is  not  the  question.  It  is  so 
dreadf al,  because  people  say  yon  are 
in  love  with  that  iiorrid  man;'  and 
then  a  fit  of  crying  overcame  me, 
and  I  dropped  my  face  on  the  sofa 
cnshion,  sobbing  violently. 

'  Is  it  as  bad  as  that  ?'  she  asked, 
with  a  trembling  voice  and  a  scared 
figure.  '  But  do  not  cry,  my  darling. 
Ton  are  a  good,  brave  girL  Thank 
you  for  telling  me.  Yet,  do  not 
call  that  sick  man,  "horrid"— it  is 
not  true ;  and  I  cannot  cease  to  care 
far  him.  But  perhaps  I  ought  to 
take  him  away,  if  people  say  such 
things." 

She  looked,  at  my  mother  like  one 
in  a  dream. 

'  Give  it  all  up.  Lady  Margaret. 
Send  the  man  to  some  consumptive 
hospital.  Give  him  what  you  please 
— ^but  not  your  good  name.  You 
can  hardly  exaggerate  what  people 
say.' 

She  made  no  answer  to  this  speech 
of  my  mother*8,  only  going  out  of 
the  house  quietly.  But  the  next 
evening  as  I  was  walking  pest  the 
deer-pool,  I  turned  home  quickly, 
for  there,  in  the  shade,  sat  Lady 
Margaret,  with  that  noan's  hand  in 
hers,  his  head  on  her  shoulder,  and 
every  now  and  then  she  kissed  the 
broad  white  forehead,  till  he  looked 
up  at  her  with  a  face  so  bright  with 
thankful  love,  that  I  fled  away,  and 
got  back  to  my  mother's  arms,  and 
told  her  all  I  had;;seen. 

'  We  will. go  away  for  a  time,' 
she  said.  '  Try  not  to  think  of  it, 
Mary.' 

But  my  idol  was  broken;  and 
the  burthen  of  unbelief  nearly  broke 
my  heart. 

Things  grow  so  bad,  that  even 
good  old  simple-minded  Mrs.  Bond 
spoke  to  her  at  last,  and  said  that  it 
was  unseemly  for  one  in  her  station 
to  nurse  a  sick  man  of  whom  she 
knew  nothing,  and  whose  name 
even  was  unknown.     But  Lady 


Maigazet  only  replied  that  she 
should  never  desert  the  sick  lodger, 
and  that  she  would  never  let  any 
one  take  her  place  by  his  bedside, 
either  by  day  or  night. 

But  immediately  aft»  Mrs.  Bond's 
expostulation  a  new  thing  happened* 
The  Eempton  carriage,  whicn  was 
hired  for  all  occasiona  by  everybody, 
arrived  at  the  '  Crown  and  Sabnon,' 
and  took  the  sick  lodger  to  the  rail- 
way station.  There  was  Lady  Mar- 
garet ;  she  took  their  places,  and, 
unattended,  they  went  away  to- 
gether. Martin,  her  maid,  had  gone 
to  London  by  a  previous  train. 

A  solemn  sort  of  mourning  &11 
on  all  hearts  now.  We  felt  shamed 
in  her  shame.  But  we  loved  her 
still. 

Lady  Margaret  never  wrote  to  9aj 
one,  but  Martin  corresponded,  with 
the  housekeeper.  Mrs.  Bent  used  to 
bring  us  these  letters  to  read. 

'  It  is  all  just  as  it  used  to  be,' 
she  Iwrote.  '  She  nurses  him  like 
any  hired  woman ;  and  he  evidently 
loves  her  fondly.'  . 

Martin  spoke  of  the  sick  man  as 
Mr.  lisle. 

Then  she  wrote  again.  '  I  am 
coming  home.  Lady  Margaret  sends 
me  back.  My  lady  has  scarcely  left 
Mr.  Lisle's  room  day  or  night  for  a 
week.  He  is  better  now,  and  they 
are  going  to  the  sea.  I  expect  h^ 
attendance  on  him  must  have  ex- 
cited some  surprise,  though  people 
speak  of  them  as  related,  and  I 
&vour  the  idea.  But,  quite  unex- 
pectedly. Captain  Granby— he  who 
IS  the  heir  —  has  'arrived.  Lady 
Margaret  seems  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  him,  though  $ome  high  words 
I  know  they  have  had.  He  says  he 
wiU  take  part  of  the  nursiiig  of  Mr. 
Lisle.' 

So  Martin  came  back,  and  in  a 
fortnight's  time  Lady  Margaret 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Bent  that  her  sick 
friend  was  dead.  She  enclosed  a 
note  to  Mr.  Browning,  the  clergy- 
man, saying,  she  should  have  the 
funeral  at  Eempton,  and  that  the 
body  was  to  be  placed  in  the  Caryll 
vault. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  anger 
of  all  Eempton  at  this  news  of  the 
funeral  that  was  to  be.  The  vault 
was  opened  with  angry  words ;  the 
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once  'perfect  lady*  suffered  from 
names  too  vile  for  repetition.  The 
coffin  of  good  Sir  Geoffrey  was  to 
endure  defilement  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  one  for  whom  his  widow 
had  giYen  her  fair  name,  and  stained 
the  hitherto  spotless  pages  of  the 
chronicles  of  their  house.  But  no 
one  could  interfere;  and  the  day 
and  the  funeral  came. 

The  EemptoQ  world  kept  aloof; 
but,  nevertheless,  on  the  look  out 

The  funeral  cortege  came  slowly 
up  the  road  that  flanked  the  pvrk, 
to  the  village  church.  In  the  mourn- 
ing coaches  were  Captain  Gianby, 
tiM,  f(rilowing  him.  Lady  Margaret. 
Some  people  only  saw  her  black 
veil,  but  others  said  that  she  was 
weeping  in  the  old  quiet  way,  as 
she  would  have  wept  before  the 
fevered  life  of  the  last  three  months 
had  come  to  her. 

Then  oame  the  processioa  up  to 
the  open  grave,  ana  the  people  who 
were  gathered  round  heard  the 
burial  words,  and,  at  one  word, 
started -one  word  but  little  ex- 
pected. The  coffin  with  the  black 
mscription  on  the  glittering  silver 
plate  showed  with  most  conspicu- 
ous clearness  this  announoement: 

'  Olivia,  wife  of  Charles  Caryll 
Granby,  died  October  7,  aged  23.' 

The  news  spread.  The  good  old 
clergyman  was  appealed  to.  He 
could  only  show  a  note  from  Lady 
Margaret,  telling  him  that  the  sick 
person,  once  at  Mrs.  Bond's,  and 
now  dead,  whom  he  was  to  bury, 
was  not  a  man,  but  a  woman ;  that 
she  had  confided  her  secret  to  her, 


and  that  she  had  been  taken  away 
to  die  as  a  woman  should. 

'  She  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Geoffrey's 
heir,'  wrote  Lady  Margaret.  'She 
had  left  him  on  the  morning  of  their 
marriage,  having  received,  on  her 
return  from  church,  a  letter  from  a 
lover  whom  she  had  believed  to  be 
dead.  Her  friends  bad  over-per- 
suaded her,  knowing  to  how  large 
a  property  Captain  Granby  would 
succeed.  She  had  wandered  about 
for  above  a  year  in  a  man's  disguise, 
and  then  she  formed  the  project  of 
getting  to  Eempton  and  casting  her- 
self on  my  protection.  I  had  the 
happiness  of  getting  her  to  see  her 
husband  before  she  died.' 

No  particulars  were  ever  given; 
no  further  explanation  was  ever 
made. 

When  Captain  Ghranby  spoke  of 
Lady  Margaret  he  said  she  was  an 
ingel. 

When  I  went  again  to  Eempton 
Court,  and  into  the  accustomed 
room,  called  by  the  dearly-loved 
voice,  welcomed  by  the  much- 
prised  embrace,  I  wept  tears  of 
joy,  knowing  what  they  were  say- 
ing in  the  village,  and  echoing  the 
words  in  my  heart-^'Such  a  perfect 
lady.'  One  day  Captain  Granby 
brought  a  bright  youug  wife  to  the 
Court ;  but  who  the  first  poor  bride 
was  we  never  knew.  But  every 
twentieth  of  June,  though  there  are 
no  more  fete  days  at  Eempton,  Mrs. 
Bond  has  her  own  special  rejoicing. 
There  comes  to  her  regularly  a 
twenty-pound  Bank  of  England 
note. 


POPPIES  IN  THE  COEN; 

OR,  GLAD  HOURS  IN  THE  GRAVE  TEARS.— No.  VI. 

By  thx  Authob  of  'Tee  Habvebi  of  a  Quiet  £yb,'  &e. 
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'  POPFIES  in  the  Com:  Lighter 
JL  Papers  between  Sermons.' This 
^asticity,  be  it  remembered,  I 
claimed  for  my  title,  and  so  now  I 
shall  not  wander  out  amid  snow- 
bound fields  in  search  of  a  fugitive 
glad  hour,  but  content  me  with 
some  random  thoughts  about  a  sub- 


ject usually  thought  of  and  spoken 
of  as  of  less  than  feather-weight. 
'Light  as  love,'  they  say.  But  measles 
may  kill,  and  the  wise  doctor  will  not 
neglect  what  may  be  scornfully 
called  the  diseases  of  infancy ;  and 
so  it  shall  not  be  thought  unworthy 
the  leisure  of  a  physician  of  spi- 
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ritaal  maladiefi  to  tarn  his  thonghts 
for  an  hour  to  this  lightlj-held, 
bnt  fiometimes  maiming,  sometimes 
fatal,  di/sease  of  the  mind,  eyen  un- 
requited love. 

And  February  is  my  month  for 
such  thoughts.  I  like,  let  me  con- 
fess, the  harmless  mirth  or  the 
gracefal  sentiment  vhich  bursts 
into  such  brief,  useless,  almond- 
blossom  on  the  14th  of  this  month. 
There  is  a  spray  on  life  which,  I  dare 
say,  has  its  uso,  certainly  its  opal- 
tinted  beauty,  admirable  even  to 
gravest  eyes,  if  it  come  borne  upon 
the  bosom  of  deeper  water.  Hence 
I  have,  I  own,  a  tender  feeling  to- 
wards the  gentle  fooleries  of  Valen- 
tine's Day.  I  have  been  known  to 
send  its  missives  myself :— nay,  let 
me  make  a  clean  breast  of  it— I  do, 
even  now,  send  them  to  the  little 
ones,  ay,  and  for  the  twelve  years  of 
our  engaged  and  married  life,  my 
prudent  partner  has  twelve  poetic 
meditations  accumulated.  And  that 
once  darling  blossom  of  my  youth, 
even  poesy,  tended  so  fondly  and 
carefully  for  long  before  it  fell  away, 
leaving  but  a  poor  fruit-germ  where 
it  had  rested  a  little  while  with 
rose  and  silver  wing ;  that  cherished 
nursling  seems  to  light  life  s  boagh 
again  for  a  day  when  February 
comes  round  in  the  year.  For  I  am 
bound  then,  at  least,  to  pen  some 
stanzas ;  and  the  glow  almost  comes 
back,  and  the  thrill  is  Mntly  there, 
and  I  love  soon  the  old  abstracted 
up-look  after  the  word  or  the  rhyme ; 
and  I  exult  when  it  dawns  dearly 
on  thought's  horizon.  Yes,  I  love 
at  such  times  to  claim  my  small 
share  in  that  pleasurable  pain  of 
which  Wordsworth  speaks  in  his 
sonnet  never  too  often  quoted : — 

'  *'  There  is  a  pleaittro  in  poetic  paini 
Wlilch  only  poets  Icnow ;"  'twos  rightly  said; 
Whom  could  the  muses  else  allure  to  tread 
Their  smoothest  paths,  to  wear  their  iightest 
chains? 

'  When  happiest  Fancy  has  inspired  the  strains 
How  oft  the  malice  of  one  lackless  word 
l^ursues  th'  enthusiast  to  the  social  board* 
Haunts  him  belated  on  the  silent  plainft ! 

'  Yet  he  repines  not,  if  his  thought  stand  clear, 
At  last,  of  hindrance  and  obscurity. 
Fresh  as  a  star  that  crowns  the  brow  of  morn ; 
Rright,  spedcless,  as  a  sortly-moulded  tear 
The  moment  it  has  left  the  virgin's  eye, 
Or  raindrop  lingering  on  the  pointed  thorn.' 


Cruel  February;  like  a  grim  giant 
witii  a  bright  fairy  for  a  captive,  it 
grips  this  slight,  graceful  day,  and 
keeps  it  within  its  den ;  you  would 
hardly  expect  to  light  upon  such  a 
butterfly  in  such  an  inclement 
month.  And  yet  how  often  is  Fe- 
bruary, stem  February,  the  indul- 
gent jailer  also  of  the  loveliest,  sweet- 
est day  of  the  long  year,  letting  it 
escape  from  that  snowbound  cave, 
and  wander  out  emancipated  for  the 
short  furlough  of  its  ephemeral 
existence ! 

The  first  spring  day:  this  is  Fe- 
bruary's child;  and  is  there  any- 
thing else  so  fair,  as  it  hesitatingly 
passes  forth  from  his  lean  arms;  its 
hair  of  too  wierdly  pale  a  gold;  its 
eyes  of  too  unnaturally  clear  and 
dewy  an  azure ;  its  one  or  two  bird- 
songs  too  sweet  to  accord  yet  with 
the  numbed  year ;  its  smile  too  wan, 
too  ethereal  for  any  of  these  to  last  ? 
Bnt  you  think  not  so  much  of  its 
passing  soon,  as  of  its  being  here 
now,  if  you  be  of  the  more  healthy, 
joyous  temperament ;  and  you  revel 
in  the  present  genial  hour,  not  fore- 
casting how  to-morrow  the  eager 
north,  or  the  keen  east,  or  a  disgust- 
ing compound  of  both,  may  be  sting- 
ing and  icing  your  face,  and  turning 
your  hands  numb  and  livid ;  and  it 
is  the  first  warm  sunshine  to-day,  if 
it  shall  be  the  ox-roasting  fire  half- 
way up  the  chimney  to  morrow. 

In  truth  a  delightful  thing  it  is, 
that  saunter  into  your  garden  early 
on  the  first  spring  day.  The 
cheery  summer  sound  of  the  first 
bee  past  your  ear;  the  pleasant 
appearing  of  the  over-brimming 
emerald  in  the  buds  of  the  goose- 
berry bush ;  the  nestward  trill  and 
twitter  of  the  tiny  fossy  wren  in  the 
warm- tinted  hedge;  the  crocuses 
that  have  suddenly  slipped  their 
yellow  yolks  through  the  mould,  or 
that  have  ventured  to  open  wide  in 
the  warmth,  and  in  which  more  bees 
are  busy  at  work ;  the  bright  pink 
hepaticas,  catching  the  eye  where 
only  a  little  pile  of  naked  stalks  and 
dead  leaves  lay  yesterday;  the  sister- 
hood of  snowy  drops  trembling  on 
their  blue  stalks,  touched  with  that 
tinge  of  cold  green  for  a  blush— how 
often,  in  prose  or  poetry,  and  in  na- 
ture, have  these  again  and  again  ap- 
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peared ;  and  yet«  how  ever  new  they 
are,  as  winter  unwillingly  spares 
them  from  its  grip. 

And  those  are  now  tight- clenched 
bnds,  that  shall  bOi  in  a  few  months 
more,  the  faUing  leaves,  and  a  stir 
of  life  passes  through  them — 

« ThoM  blind  motions  of  the  Spring, 
That  show  the  year  is  Uiroed/ 

as  the  new  warmth  of  the  stin  &l]s 
on  them.  Shat  in  those  tiny  caskets, 
the  thousand  varieties  of  shape  and 
ooloor,  crowding  foliage,  bnd  and 
blossom  and  fruit-germ,  nascent  in 
I'ebruary,  expectant  in  March,  awake 
in  AprU,  impetuous  in  May,  serene 
in  June,  heavy  in  July,  grave  in 
August,  smitten  in  September,  flying 
in  October,  falling  in  November, 
huddled  in  December,  forgotten  in 
January.  Ah !  they  are  in  the  stage 
now  which  the  Hebrew  Byron  most 
commended.  The  fallen  leaves  he 
preferred  to  those  yet  on  the  wind- 
vex^,  bhght-attacked  bough;  but 
the  leaves  in  the  bud,  innocent  yet 
of  all  sad  and  staining  experience, 
he  praised  most  of  all : — 

'Wherefore  I  praised  the  dead 
which  are  already  dead  more  than 
the  living  which  are  yet  alive. 

'  Tea,  better  is  he  than  both  they, 
which  hath  not  yet  been,  who  hatii 
not  seen  the  evil  work  that  is  done 
under  the  sun.' 

And  thus  it  is  in  February  with 
the  buds ;  you  see  Nature  yet  in  its 
swaddling-clothes,  and  a  smile  of 
much  sweetness  but  of  little  mean- 
ing passes  seldom  over  its  baby-&oe. 

I  may  well  pass  through  the 
porch  of  thought  on  that  first  un- 
timely spring  day  that  straightway 
to-morrow's  winter  nips,  to  musings 
on  the  subject  which  my  title  alle- 
gorizes.   For — 

'  In  the  Spring  a  filler  crimson  comes  upon  the 

robin's  breast ; 
In  the  Spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himself 

another  crest; 
In  the  Spring  a  Uyeller  iris  changes  on  the 

barniithed  dove ; 
In  the  Spring  a  yonng  man's  fancy  lightly 

turns  10  thoughts  of  love/ 

And  if  I  call  that  particular  phase 
of  the  oomplant  which  I  have  taken 
in  hand  to  consider  by  the  name  of 
the  pale,  neglected  February  flower, 
why,  I  am  but  listem'ng  to  an  echo 


from  a  thought  which  I  thus  dressed 
in  rhyme  and  rhythm,  I  remember, 
in  old  young  days, 

'  When  Incky  rhymes  to  me  were  scrip  and 

share, 
And  mf  Uow  metres  more  than  cent  for  cent' 

In  truth,  little  do  these  grosser 
matters  concern  me  even  now;  but 
yet  the  press  of  life  has  driven  the 
rhyming  into  a  comer.  However, 
thus  I  sang,  after  praising  the  rose, 
that  Summer  nurses  and  favours: — 

*  Not  so  with  ns,  we  bat  reflect 

The  pallid  hue  of  winter's  snow, 
And  green,  pale  emblem  of  neglect, 

Dwells,  half-concealed,  our  leaves  below ; 
In  winter's  dall  and  cheerless  skies 

For  us  no  kindly  smiles  appear. 
The  Msow  that  on  onr  petals  lies 

Gan  scarce  glide  down  them  in  a  tear 
'  The  winter  wind,  the  biting  blast 

Our  only  childhood's  songs  have  been ; 
The  driving  sleet  down  drifting  last 

Beat  on  our  leaves  of  tender  green ; 
Onr  bed,  the  cold  and  dreary  snow ; 

Our  canopy,  the  leaden  sky  ; 
Our  fate,  unnoticed  here  to  grow ; 

Onr  future  lot  unmoumed  to  die. 
'  And  if  perchance  a  sunbeam  threw 

its  light  upon  our  leaves  awhile. 
Vale  and  uncertain  was  its  hue, 

And  faint  and  chill  its  very  smile ; 
But  soon  the  sun,  now  cold  and  dim. 

Shall  spend  the  warmth,  to  us  denied. 
On  gayer  flowers  that  smile  on  him, 

When  we,  who  loved  him  first  have  died. 

*  And  thus  msy  love,  a  lonely  flower. 

Silent  in  some  warm  bosom  grow ; 
Felted  by  sorrow's  driving  shower. 

Chilled  by  neglect's  cold  dreary  snow ; 
And  tbo'  perchance  more  fair  and  pure 

Than  many  a  summer  blosom  gay. 
Like  us,  it  mfty  uncheered  endnre ; 

Like  us,  unmoumed,  in  death  deo^y. 

There  now,  I  didn't  know  that 
was  such  poor  stuff.  Never  mind,  I 
shall  take  the  taste  out  of  your  mouth 
with  Tennyson  and  Browning  pre- 
sently. I  go  on,  however,  to  gather  a 
handful  of  these  snowdrops  from 
their  beds,  and  to  examine  them 
more  particularly. 

'  The  pangs  of  misprized  love :' 
Hamlet  reckons  these  in  his  Gst  of 
the  'shocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to/ 
And  these  pangs  are,  in  their  turn, 
misprized.  Is  there  anything  more 
the  butt  of  scorn  and  ridicule,  even 
of  ferocious  contempt,  to  those  who 
have  passed  through  life's  romantic 
flower-copses  into  its  commonplace 
ordered  garden,  than  is  this  anguish 
of  unsuccessful  love?    Yet  is  there 
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(tam  back  memory's  leaves  and  see) 
any  angaish  at  all  comparable  to 
thiis^  while  it  lasts?  Suicide,  mad- 
ness, and  murder— these  ha^  been 
in  all  ages  some  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  compaint  the  mention  of  whose 
existence  as  a  real  disease  will 
hardly  be  tolerated  with  patience 
by  some  people.  '  Staff:  nonsense : 
sickly  foolery:  childish  folly:  the 
Billy  dieams  of  boy  and  girl!'  Ah  I 
they  have  left  fiur  behind  all  that 
old  delicious  or  a^^izing  madness ; 
so  i&r  behind  that  the  very  m^nory 
of  it  has  gone;  or  tiiey  hare  been  so 
little  careful  to  keep  up  even  a  small 
flowerplot  in  the  heart  that  is  now 
turned  into  a  dull,  uaefal  vegetable 
garden,  ih&t,  remembering  those 
old  feelings,  ihaf  pish  and  pshaw 
them  in  a  veritable  anger  at  ever 
haying  been  guilty  of  such  unreason- 
able conduct  Tet,  as  a  &ct,  that 
crusty  old  merchant,  who  now  has 
nothing  better  than  a  grunt  or  a 
snub  for  the  patient  matron  his 
wife,  did  once  in  old  days,  forty 
years  ago,  walk  up  and  down  his 
room  one  whole  night  in  absolute 
agony,  upon  some  astute  move  of 
that  wily  and  capricious  beauty, 
and  underwent  the  same  exercise 
the  next  night,  in  simple  ecstasy, 
because  she  had,  beyond  his  dreams, 
granted  a  kiss  and  a  raven  tress. 
What  losses  or  profits  since  that 
time  have,  really,  ever  stricken  or 
elated  his  heart  like  those?  Ah! 
that  old  time  of  generous  and  un- 
selfish devotion,  when 

*  Love  took  up  the  gUss  of  Time,  and  turned  it 

In  hiB  ^wing  bands ; 
Eveiy  momentk  lightlj  stuiken,  ran  itstif  in 

golden  aonda. 
'  Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  <»i 

all  the  chords  with  might; 
Smote  the  chord   of   self,   that»   trembling, 
passed  In  music  out  of  sight.' 

That  old  time,  that  old  magic  cast 
over  life,  that  delicious  dream-time, 
is  all  forgotten  now,  or  remembered 
but  to  be  indignantly  repudiated, 
'  I  was  a  fool  then,  sir.'  It  may  be 
so:  but  not  all  those  self-absorbed 
who  thus  speak  to  the  young  hearts 
that  timidly  urge  precedent  on  their 
own  behalf  are  necessarily  wiser 
since.  And,  at  any  rate,  there 
must  still  be  fools  (if  love  be  the 
badge  of  these),  to  be  tolerated  until 


the  dust  or  the  drought  of  the 
summer  have  toned  down  all  that 
tender  greenness. 

To  me  there  is  something  pecu- 
liarly attractive  of  sympathy  in  the 
feelings  that  (perhaps  in  some  de- 
gree wholesomely  for  them)  meet 
with  such  rough  and  unceramonious 
treatment  from  tiiose  who  have 
outgrown  them.  For  this  is  it:  the 
feelings  are  outgrown.  Our  life  is 
short,  but  we  psss  through  divers 
stages  in  it,  and  the  next  forgets  the 
last :  and  at  the  end  it  is  often  as 
though  we  had  never  experiencM 
the  earlier  ones  at  all.  Just  watch, 
for  instance,  and  see  if  you  will  not 
catch  yourself  growHng  at  the 
children's  noisy  romps;  and  yet 
that  quicksilver  was  in  your  limbs 
and  lungs  onca  How  ke^  a  rsr 
I«oach  that  nai>e  remark  of  the 
children  bean  for  many  a  gruff  old 
fogy— 

'  Mother,  do  you  think  grand- 
fother  will  be  in  Heaven?' 

'  Yes,  my  child,  I  hope  so.  But 
why  do  you  ask  ?' 

'  0,  then,  I'kn  sure  we  don't  want 
to  go  there.  For  he'll  conae  grum- 
bling in,  "  Humph^  humph,  what  are 
these  children  doing  liere  f*  * 

And  so  with  the  youths  and 
maidens.  0<msidering  the  terrific 
or  the  mortifying  a&ir  that  their 
lovemaking  is  often  made  to  them 
by  the  elders,  who  would  ever 
surmise  that  those  old  hopes, 
anxieties,  and  ecstasies  had  ever 
lashed  the  staid  waters  of  the  pa- 
rental hearts?  O  we  should  try, 
more  than  we  do,  to  throw  ourselves 
and  our  sympathies,  and  our  me- 
mories, into  our  children's  ages, 
from  infiemcy  upwards !  That  is  the 
kindliest  and  the  wisest  mature  or 
old  age,  to  which  the  wee  things, 
and  the  schoolboys,  and  the  lovers, 
alike  love  to  come,  and  to  bring 
their  confidences.  It  has  been  an 
old  idea  with  me  that  it  would  be 
well  if  we  could  photogroph  our— 
what  shall  I  say?— metaphysical 
selves  at  the  different  stages  of  life. 
It  is,  I  repeat,  quite  remarkable  to 
note  how  fiist  we  not  only  outgrow, 
but  forget  them.  Was  the  B.A. 
ever  a  Freshman,  can  we  suppose ; 
or  the  Don  ever  an  undergraduate  ? 
Was  the  squire  ever  a  younger 
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brother,  or  the  archdeacon  eyer  a 
poor  cnrate  witii  three  children  and 
150^.  a  year?  Was  the  schoolmaster 
eyer  a  schoolboy;  or  the  parent 
ever  a  lorer ;  or  the  elder  l»other 
ever  a  little  dancing  two-year  old  ? 
Every  age  has  its  delicate  snail- 
horns^  which  it  tentatively  puts  out, 
bnt  which  the  next  age  rudely 
brashes,  that  ihey  socm  learn  to 
shrink  into  themselves.  Bat  it 
was,  believe  me,  a  flaw  in  wisdom 
thos  to  repel  tiiem. 

It  is  tim^  to  retam  to  my  special 
subject  Peculiarly  and  above  all, 
then,  it  is  this  timid  and  lonely 
flower  of  unrequited  love  that  meets 
most  wintty  storms  and  unsympa- 
thetic skies.  Those  even  who  have 
a  little  patience  for  smooth  and 
commonplace  love-making  have 
rarely  any  at  all  for  this.  Galling 
sneers;  abuse  of  the  object  that  the 
sensitively  generous  heart  would 
guard  from  even  a  thought  of 
blame;  repeated  expressions  of 
amazement  at  the  infatuation  which 
can  persist  in  seeing  aught  to  love 
in  one  so  unresponsive,  dull,  unin- 
tocesting ;  and  you  don't  notice  how 
the  pale  listener  winces  and  writhes 
under  the  torture.  You  are  im- 
patient with  him,  you  are  at  a  loss 
to  think  why  he  cannot  at  once  throw 
o£f  the  trammels;  but  time  was  when 
those  silky  fetters  found  yourself  a 
helpless  captive:  and  the  odd  thing 
is,  that  you  are  not  at  least  re- 
minded by  his  case  of  those  old 
days.  I  suppose  the  reason  will  be 
partly  that  you  are  not  in  love  with 
the  him  or  the  her  in  question^  and 
you  will  not  throw  yourself  into 
the  position  of  one  who  is  so.  What 
they  can  see  in  them  you  can't  un- 
derstand. They  can,  however,  and 
that  is  just  the  diiference.  Tour 
goose  is  their  swan.  And  besides  I 
suppose  in  many  cases  you  have  let 
that  early  poetry  of  life  wane  quite 
into  the  prosaic :  you  have  kept  no 
flowers,  as  I  said,  in  the  kitchen 
garden :  the  lover  died  out  of  the 
husband  long  ago.  Tour  heart  has 
long  been  unstrung,  and  there  are 
now  no  responsive  chords  for  the 
most  cunning  hand  to  sweep.  80 
where  sympathy  was  sorely  wanted 
vou  administer  a  snub — nay,  a 
handful^  a  good  many  handfals,  oi 


them;  where  a  kindly  word  was 
craved  for,  you  had  but  a  growl  to 
give;  where  wise,  strong  advice  was 
sought,  you  gave  a  scolding  or  a 
sneer.  And  all,  1  dare  say,  because 
you  had  not  kept  your  old  photo- 
graphs, and  did  not  really  know 
what  a  wound  that  was  that  you 
were  dressing  with  brickdust,  or 
sprinkling  with  vitriol. 

Bat  there  is  no  mistake  about  tho 
feeling,  when  you  have  it  It  is  a 
real  anguish  tiien,  at  any  rate,  how- 
ever difficult  it  be  to  sympathise 
with,  or  even  to  tolerate,  in  after  life, 
in  another.  Lovers  are  boros  often,  I 
know,  and  so  are  some  parents  with 
their  children.  But  I  am  not  talking 
of  those  who  weary  oth^  people  by 
their  confidences,  but  of  those  who 
have  a  real  agony  that  rather  would 
have  to  be  coaxed  from  them,  than 
laid  bare  to  every  gaze.  '  She  never 
told  her  love'— that  is  hackneyed, 
but  yet  a  story  that  keeps  on  in  the 
telling.  Grant  that  (happily)  the 
tragic  end  is  not  the  common  end ; 
that  deep  wounds  heal,  and  perhaps 
hardly  leave  a  scar  after  a  while; 
that  time  and  change  happen  to  all. 
Yet  you  are  not  to  refuse  sympathy 
to  one  racked  with  toothache  be- 
cause by  next  year  it  may  have 
lulled,  nor  to  refuse  to  prescribe 
for  a  fsfBt  because  sc»ne  years 
hence  it  may  be  almost  a  forgotten 
experience.  There  is  a  quiet  neart- 
broken  pathos  about  Hood's  poem, 
'  Eeiv  Inez,'  which  may  well  come 
in  here,  as  a  song  to  relieve  the 
reading: 

'  0  Mw  ye  not  Iklr  Inez  ? 
She's  gone  Into  the  weal* 
To  daaxle  when  the  ion  Is  down 
^nd  rob  the  world  of  rest ; 
She  took  our  daylight  with  her, 
The  smiles  that  we  love  best, 
With  morning  blnshes  on  her  cheek, 
And  pearls  npon  her  breast 

*  0  tnm  again,  fair  Inez, 
Before  the  fall  of  night, 

For  fear  tlie  moon  should  shine  alone. 

And  stars  unrivalled  bright ; 

And  blessed  will  the  lover  be 

That  walks  beneath  their  Ught, 

And  breathes  the  love  against  thy  cheek 

I  dare  not  even  write  I 

•  Would  I  had  been,  fair  Inez, 
That  gallant  cavalier, 

Who  rode  so  gaily  by  thy  side 
And  whispered  thee  so  near !— 
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Were  there  no  bonnj  dames  at  home. 
Or  no  tme  loTen  here. 
That  he  ahoald  crow  the  seas  to  win 
The  dearest  of  tbe  dear  f 

'  I  saw  thee,  lovely  Ines, 
Descend  along  the  shore, 
With  bands  of  noble  gentlemen, 
And  banners  waved  before ; 
And  gentle  youth  and  maidens  gay, 
And  snowy  plomes  they  wore  ;— 
It  would  have  been  a  beantcons  dream,— 
If  it  had  been  no  more  I 

'AUn,ala8,fkirInei, 
She  went  away  wiOi  song, 
With  mnsic  watting  on  her  steps 
And  shoutings  of  the  throna  I 
But  some  were  sad,  and  felt  no  mirth. 
But  only  music's  wrongs 
In  sounds  that  sung;  Farewell,  Farewell, 
To  her  you've  loved  so  long  I 

•  Farewell,  farewell,  fair  Ines, 
That  vessel  never  bore 
So  fUr  « lady  on  its  deck. 
Nor  danced  so  light  before. 
Alas,  for  pleasure  on  the  ses. 
And  sorrow  on  the  shore ! 
The  smile  that  blest  one  lover's  heart 
Has  broken  many  more !' 

Ah  yes,  it  was  no  joke,  yon  may 
be  assured,  that  turning  home  to 
the  blank  l^e  after  the  los^tonched 
sail  had  passed  into  the  horizon. 

Then,  while  I  am  about  calling 
witnesses,  there  is  Locksley  Hall, 
with  its  masterly  picture  of  a  heart's 
sweetness  all  turned  sour,  or  of  its 
green  and  silyer  flower-meadow  all 
ploughed  up. 

*  How  beantifhl  the  yesterday  that  stood 
Over  me  like  «  rainbow !    I  am  alone. 
'   The  past  is  past    I  see  the  future  stretch 
All  dark  and  barren  as  a  rslny  sea.' 

Thus  Alexander  Smith  tries  to  set 
before  us  that  peculiar,  utter  blank 
which  seems  to  fall  upon  life  under 
the  circumstances  wnich  we  are 
now  contemplating.  Wordsworth 
has  his  image  for  the  same  deso- 
lation : 

*  This  soft  warm  heart,  once  firee  to  hold 
A  thousand  tender  pleasures,  thine  snd  mine. 
Is  left  more  desolate,  more  dreary  cold 
Than  a  forsaken  bird's-nest  filled  with  snow 
.   Hid  its  own  bush  of  leafless  eglantine.' 

It  is  curious,  and  laughable  or 
touching,  according  to  your  mood, 
and  belief  or  disbelief  in  the  abid- 
ing of  these  paroxysms  of  the  soul, 
to  note  how  a  weary  craying  for 
death — most  commonly  for  ihe 
soldier's  death— haunts  this  phase 


of  feeling,  as  in  poetry,  so  often  in 
real  life. 

'  I  had  been  content  to  perish,  fklling  on  tbe 

foeman'B  ground. 
When  the  ranks  are  rolled  in  vapour,  and  the 
winds  are  laid  with  soond.' 

But  this  allusion  leads  on  to  the 
exquisite  story  of  Elaine:  and  her 
song  shall  suffice  for  an  instance 
of  the  sad  yearning  becoming  a 
prophecy — 

*  And  in  those  days  she  made  allttle  song. 
And  called  her  song  **  The  Song  of  Love  and 

Death," 
And  sang  it :  sweetly  conld  she  make  and 
sing. 

' "  Sweet  is  true  love  tho'  given  in  vsin,  in  vain, 
And  sweet  is  death  who  puts  an  end  to  pain ; 
I  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  I. 

'•Love,  art  thou  sweet?   then  bitter  death 

must  be : 
Love,  thou  art  bitter ;  sweet  is  desth  to  me. 

0  love,  if  death  be  sweeter,  let  me  die. 

'*  Sweet  love,  that  seems  not  made  to  fade 

away; 
Sweet  death,  that  seems  to  make  ns  loveless 
clay: 

1  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  L 

'"  I  flOn  wonld  follow  love.  If  that  conld  be ; 
I  needs  must  follow  death,  who  calls  fiar  me : 
Osll,  and  I  follow.  I  foUow  I  let  me  die."  ' 

Coventry  Patmore,  however,  is,  it 
must  be  allowed,  pre-eminently  the 
bard  of  love,and  beautifolly  he  pleads 
its  cause,  and  redeems  it  from  the 
charges  of  frivolity  and  of  being  a 
thing  too  slight  for  the  attention  and 
consideration  of  grave  men.  It 
wakens  men  to  beauty,  he  says ;  to 
religious  thought,  he  might  have 
added :  generally  the  world  is  a  closed 
volume  to  the  dwellers  in  it  : 

'An  idle  poet,  here  and  there, 

Looks  round  him ;  but,  for  all  the  rest. 
The  world,  unfathomably  fair, 
Is  dnller  than  «  witUng's  Jest 

*  Love  wakes  men,  once  a  lifetime,  each ; 

They  lift  their  heavy  Uds.  and  look ; 
And,  k>  I  what  one  sweet  page  can  teach 
They  read  with  Joy,  then  shut  the  book.' 

How  true  this  is:  for  you  may 
note  that  even  the  dullest  and  most 
prosaic  mind  will  at  this  time '  lift 
ite  heavy  eyes,*  and  behold  some- 
thing of  the  beauty  that  ky  around 
him  unknown  as  a  paradise-land  to 
the  traveller  in  a  fog.  He  looks  up, 
however,  now,  and  tbe  fog,  that  was 
indeed  the  atmosphere  of  his  own 
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mind,  lifts,  and  he  catches  a  glimpse 
of  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  of  high 
and  generoos  qnalities ;  of  the  beauty 
of  things  that  are  true,  of  things  that 
are  honest,  of  things  that  are  just, 
of  things  that  are  pure,  of  thmgs 
that  are  lovely,  of  tmngs  that  are  of 
good  report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue, 
and  if  there  be  any  praise.  He  be- 
comes, at  least  in  susceptibility,  a 
poet  for  the  nonce;  and  even  the 
careless  worldling  is  led  by  a  pure 
love  to  some  vague  yearnings  for 
and  feeling  after  the  highest  beauty 
of  religion.  I  have  often  noticed 
this ;  it  is,  I  think,  almost  the  rule, 
in  a  pure  unselfish  love.  I  might 
say  much  as  to  the  reason  why;  I 
win  only  say  that  I  suppose  that 
when  a  sunbeam  rests  upon  our 
brow,  it  naturally  calls  up  our 
thoughts  towards  the  Sun. 

And  here,  you  see,  the  loser  may 
be  a  gainer.  For  how  often,  the 
prize  won, the  heavy  lids  fall  a^;ain: 
and  the  fleeting  light  of  higher 
thought  and  higher  feeling  leaves 
the  &ce  blank  and  vulgar. 

*  The  gulf  o'erleapt,  tbe  lover  yred, 

It  happens  oft  (let  truth  be  told), 
Tbe  halo  kaves  tbe  sacred  bead, 

Beepect  grows  lax,  and  worship  cold ; 
And  all  love's  May-day  promising. 

Like  song  of  birds  before  thej  pair. 
Or  flnah  of  flowers,  in  boaatftil  Spring, 

Dies  ontk  and  leaves  the  Sommer  bare.' 

But  the  unretumed  love  keeps  all 
the  poetry  and  the  dream-beauty; 
its  owner  never  reaches  the  mirage, 
and  so  he  never  can  find  bare  sand 
where  it  was.  Bright  and  beauiiful, 
with  a  heart-aching,  witching,  magic 
loveliness,  all  that  sweet  anguishing 
dream  of  the  heart's  youth  always 
dwells  on  tiie  horizon  of  his  life;  it 
edges  and  borders  it  always  with 
beauty,  though  it  be  of  a  kind  that 
is  watcffy  and  misty,  unreal  and  un- 
substantial, seen  through  the  dazzle 
of  tears.  This  loser  of  the  substan- 
tial reality  gains  the  unmarred 
ideal  through  life.  I  often  think  of 
this  as  I  look  at  the  Dante  and 
Beatrice  of  AiySoheffer.  How  bean- 
tiful  that  grave,  worshipping  (I  use 
the  word  m  ite  andent  sense),  up- 
ward look!  Ah,  might  not  the 
magic  glory  of  tiie  sunrise  have 
died,  even  here,  into  the  mere  useful 
light  of  common  day,  but  for  the 


fate  which  fixed  it  in  everlasting 
morning?  What  a  lovely  spiritual 
thing  does  unrequited  love  appear 
in  Dante's  life ;  and  how  exquisitely 
allegorical  seems  the  choosing  of 
that  unselfish  earth-love  to  be  the 
guide  ihat  showed  to  him  Heaven  1 

Ay,  here,  *  where  all  things  limp 
and  halt,'  we  lose  often  in  winning ; 
and  the  blossom  falls,  when  the  fruit 
is  come.  And  every  butterfly's 
wing,  with  us,  if  our  clumsy  hands 
grasp  it,  loses  some  of  &e  fine 
reather-dusi  It  remains  perfect,  as 
it  dances  away  from  you  over  the 
com. 

So  the  unrequited  love  has  its 
profit,  if  men  will  hold  to  its  com- 
pensation, and  will  not,  as  some, 
alas,  do,  nestle  down  in  a  sty  be- 
cause they  cannot  reach  some  bright 
particular  star.  It  has  its  profit; 
and  may  much  ennoble,  raise,  and 
sublimate  the  heart  that  keeps  its 
pure  fire  to  feed  upon  itself  because 
other  fuel  is  denied  it  And  C!o ventry 
Patmore  has  some  wise  words  con- 
cerning this: 

'  If  fkte  lovers  dear  ambition  mar, 

And  load  bis  breast  wlih  hopeless  pain, 
And  seem  to  blot  out  sud  and  star. 

Love,  lost  or  won,  is  oooiitlcss  gain ; 
His  sorrow  boasts  a  secret  bliss 

Which  sorrow  of  1  tself  beguUes,  ^ 

And  love  in  tears  too  noble  is 

For  pity,  save  of  love  in  smiles^ 
Bat  looking  backward  thro'  his  tears, 

With  vision  of  matnrer  so^te. 
How  often  one  dead  Joj  appears 

The  platform  of  some  better  hope  I 
And,  let  us  own,  the  sharpest  smart 

Which  hnman  patience  m«y  endnre 
Fl^  light  for  that  which  leaves  the  heart    - 

More  generons,  dignified,  and  pure.' 

Now  I  think  that  this  neglected 
and  slighted  snowdrop,  this  nurse* 
ling  of  unkind  and  inclement  skies, 
is  worthy  of  this  graver,  wiser, 
deeper  considering.  It  is  the  fit 
object  for  tender  regard,  for  courtly 
treatment,  for  delicate  respect  The 
coarse  intrusion,  the  easy  sneer,  the 
rude  reprimand,  should  be  hushed 
in  the  presence  of  a  real  keen  an- 
guish, a  h^h  and  holy  feeling,  a 
loneliness  also  that  seems  to  set  the 
soul  in  an  empty  world,  with  God 
alone  to  speak  to. 

*  Tea,  Qod  doth  know,  and  only  Ood  doth  Imow; 
Have  pity,  Ood,  my  spirit  groans  to  Thee ! 
I  bear  Thy  carse  primaval.  and  I  go; 
Bat  heavier  than  on  Adam  falls  on  me    ; 
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Mj  tillage  of  the  wilderncM ;  for  la 
/  leave  behind  the  ironMm,  and  I  see 
Ab  'twere  Uie  gates  of  Eden  clodng  o'er 
To  hide  her  tiom  my  sight  for  evermore/ 

Yes,  this  thing.  Love,  is  just  a 
sample  of  what  Browning  calls 

'  Earth's  true  food  for  men, 
Itfl  sweet  in  sad,  its  aad  in  sweet.' 

And  a  sample  of  the  former  is  the 
keen  leeling  of  the  unsnooessfal 
man,  that  he  is  unappreciated,  not 
nnderstood ;  that  if  she  really  knew 
him,  she  would  and  mint  lore  him. 
Not  out  of  conceit ;  I  don't  meaa 
that:  I  mean  that  dignity  of  self- 
belief  which  true  unselfish  Ioto 
gives  a  man  a  right  to  have.  (If  I 
quote  poetry  again,  you  shall  excuse 
this,  when  the  theme  is  love.)  So 
the  gentler  heart,  that  finds  the 
lees  worthy,  but  moie  showy,  roogh 
heart  win  his  treasuid  bom  hm, 
will  thus  muse: 

'  But  in  the  world  I  levat,  what  there 
Thou  too  wilt  snielj  one  day  prore, 
That  will,  that  energy,  thovgh  rare, 
Are  yet  lar,  far  less  rare  than  love.' 

And  he  consoles  himself  with  the 
Tague  hope  that,  somehow,  things 
will  right  themselyes  in  another  state. 

'  Yet  we  shall  one  day  gain,  life  past, 

dear  prospect  o'er  oar  being's  whole; 
Shall  see  onrulves,  and  learn  at  last 
Our  tme  affinities  of  souL' 

Browning's  'Last  ride  together' 
gives  one  of  the  most  whimsical 
ways  of  taking  a  refosal :  also  a 
most  philosophie  string  of  consola- 
tions. The  poem  is  a  vast  &yourite 
with  me.  And  most  happy  is  that 
exquisite  extravagance  in  the '  Angel 
in  the  house,'  whidi  makes  the  bride- 
groom the  envier  of  the*  unselfish 
nobility  of  the  rqeeted  lover  :~ 

*  We  left  Urn  looUng  tttm  above ; 

Rich  bankrupt  I  for  he  could  oiTord 
To  say  most  proudly  that  his  love 

Was  virtue  and  its  own  reward. 
But  others  loved  as  well  as  he, 

(Thought  I,  half  angered.)  and  if  fate. 
Unfair,  bad  only  fiMhioned  me 

As  hapless,  I  had  been  as  great' 

But  I  might  run  on  for  many 
pages  more,  with  chat  and  quotsr 
tion,  upon  this  eternal  subject.  I 
must  end  my  sb'ght '  Caprice  ;*  and 
if  in  doing  so  I  touch  a  rather 
deeper  note,  be  assured  that  wi^out 
doing  thus  I  could  not  strike  the 
octave.    I  shall  do  this  in  rhyme. 


giving  a  preecriptioii  for  this  malady 
wkkh  I  find  lab^ed '  Bitter  Uerbs.' 

*  Wild  roaM  wreathe  their  gtowlqg  arms 

The  barren  rock  above; 
In  the  deep  grove's  most  hidden  part 

Cooeth  the  tender  dove; 
Bat  not  to  every  human  heart 

Cometh  the  meed  of  love. 

*  A  n«st  fonaken,  on  &  tree 

Withered,  and  sere,  and  dry ; 
A  rose-budi,  in  its  pride  of  Moom, 

Uptom,  and  left  to  die ; 
A  wreck  upon  a  wide  waste  sea, 

Nor  hope  nor  siMODor  ni^  :>« 

*  These  aU  are  bKthe  and  happy  tUnBB 

That  outoMt  tUng  beside, 
A  heart  thai  yeans  for  love's  dear  grace, 

And  still  most  be  denied ; 
Aim)  fldn  would  flU  the  desert  place 

With  bitter  growth  of  pride. 
'  And  yet,  and  yet,  there  if  a  love 

None  ever  sought  in  vain  ; 
A  love  that  sfafaies  with  tenfold  power 

Upon  the  heart  again ; 
That  to  Ktemity's  last  hour 

UndiaDgiiig  shall  remain. 

*  And  thou,  whomoom'M  an  earthly  h>ve^ 

Ventured  without  return ; 
listen  I    The  voice  of  Lovi  Hhnself 

Biddeth  theft  cease  to  moom : 
He  takes  from  thee  the  twining  growths 

With  which  thy  soul  waa  bound. 
And  bids  thee  grow  a  stately  plant 

Within  Uls  garden  ground  1' 

Yes,  and  besides  a  present  sweet 
in  the  bitter,  there  is,  believe  me,  a 
hope  beyond,  for  every  pure  and 
eodlike  spark  in  the  heart's  (rften 
dead  hearth.  With  grand  notes  to 
this  effect  I  end  this  my  playing 
with  the  keys : 

*  There  shaU  never  be  one  lost  good  I    What 

was,  shall  live  as  before ; 
The  evlt  is  null,  is  nought,  is  silence  Implying 

sound: 
What  wMgood»  abaU  be  good,  with, lor  evil,  sa 

much  good  more ; 
On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs ;  in  the  heaven, 

ft  perfect  round. 

*  All  we  hAve  willed^  or  hoped,  or  dreamed  of 

good,  shall  exist : 
Hot  its  semblance,  but  Itself;  no  beauty,  nor 

good,  nor  power, 
Whose  voice  has  gone  ibrth,  bat  each  sorvives 

for  the  melodist, 
When  Ktomity  afllrms  the  oonoeptieB  of  an 

hour. 

'The  Ugh  that  proved  too  Ugbk  the  herok  Cir 

earth  too  bard. 
The  pashlon  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  itself 

in  the  sky, 
Are^mnsic  sent  up  to  Ood  hf  the  lover  tad 

the  bard; 
Eaoogh  that  Hehsard  it  onoe  t  ira  ifaiU  hewtt 

by-«nd»by.* 
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ILOVE  not  the  sweetest  of  love  inotestatioDS 
Emblazoned  by  artists  on  paper  of  snow ; 
That  loTO  that  is  rouged,  and  those  forced  saspirations, 
Tou  purchase  for  money  from  Cupid  and  Go. 

Those  pink  chubby  boys  with  their  impudent  faces. 
Their  hearts  and  their  darts  and  their  old  stock  in  trade, 

Bedizened  with  tinsel,  embowered  in  laces, 
Shan't  bear  my  loyeHSong  to  my  tender^yed  maid. 

Shall  a  hireling  muse  ever  sing  of  her  splendour. 

Or  trumpery  poet  at  twopence  a  Mne? 
Shall  e'er  be  a  bookseller's  shopman  the  vendor 

Of  psean  of  praise  to  my  sweet  Valentine  ? 

I  strike  my  own  harp  when  I  sing  to  my  treasure, 

111  sing  my  own  song  or  Ibr  exer  be  still ; 
And  watch  her  eyes  sparkle  with  exquisite  pleasure 

At  soft-spoken  words  which  so  easily  thrill  1 

Yet  I  won't  bring  a  harp,  and  I  won't  speak  in  numbers ; 

We'll  sit  as  of  yore  in  the  snug-curtained  room ; 
When  old  folks  are  taking  post-pzandial  slumbers. 
We'll  dream  by  the  fire  twixt  the  glow  and  the  gloom! 

When  sunny-brown  tresses,  in  firelight,  gleam  golden. 

And  ripple  down  soft  o'er  a  bosom  of  snow ; 
When  a  dear,  dainty  waist  is  more  closely  enfolden— 

There's  sweetness  in  silence  we  both  of  us  know ! 

There's  piercing  expression  in  tightly-loeked  fingers ; 
A  poem,  too,  in  whispers  half  broken  by  sighs. 
In  soft  dainty  dimples  a  kiss-print  still  lingers. 
Whilst  lore  gladly  lurks  in  those  drooping  grey  eyes. 

Away  with  all  tears,  not  a  yestige  of  sadness 
Shall  chequer  such  moments  so  sweetly  diyine! 

ni  bask  in  a  rapture  of  radiant  gladness— 
And  whisper  my  love  to  my  own  Valentine. 

Kow,  darling,  pray  tell  me  if  this  is  not  better 
Than  commonplace  poems  one  can  ne'er  understand  ? 

Than  parcel,  or  picture,  or  overgrown  letter. 
Duly  stamped  and  despatched  through  St  Martin's-le-Grand  ? 

Then  leave  such  devices  to  boarding-school  misses, 
Who  love  through  the  poet  at  a  distance  of  miles; 

/  like  to  make  love  'midst  a  shower  of  kisses. 
And  press  pouting  lips  till  they're  melted  to  smiles ! 

J.A.S. 
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iF  all  the  saints 
That  Fancy  paints 
For  followers  of  Ritual, 
There's  one,  I  own, 
To  whom  alone 
Our  worship  is  habitual. 

This  saint  or  that 

Is  special  at 
The  various  solemn  coteries— 

St  Valentine 

Can  boast  a  shrine 
With  endless  lists  of  Totaries. 

By  eVry  post — 

A  countless  host — 
Despatched  the  saint's  epistles  are: 

Some  false,  some  true, 

Some  old,  some  new, 
(Some  bitter,  too,  as  thistles  are !) 

With  hearts  on  darts 

Enduring  smarts. 
And  turtles  billing  cooingly, 

With  altar-flames 

And  loyely  dames. 
And  youths  who  court  themwooingly. 

With  Hymen's  torch 

(Contrived  to  scorch 
Like  rosin  or  like  turpentine), 

With  true-love  knots. 

And  pretty  cots. 
And  gravel  walks  so  serpentine. 

That  mark  the  way 

Through  meadows  gay. 
To  churches,  crowned  with  spires  that  are. 

And  all  the  rest 

Of  emblems — best 
Descriptive  of  love's  fires  that  are. 

At  each  rat-tat 

With  pit-a-pat 
The  female  heart  afSactcd  is — 

The  thought '  If  s  mine. 

This  Valentine!' 
In  every  face  reflected  is ! 

The  postman's  beat 

In  every  street 
Is  watched  with  wild  anxiety : 

Though  what  they  feel 

They'd  £un  conceal, 
From  motives  of  propriety. 
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But  long  before  -' 

IIe*s  reached  a  door. 
The  window  at.  Miss  Mary  is ! 

The  knocker  sounds — 

With  agile  bounds, 
Jane  flying  up  the  '  airey '  is !  ' 

And  thus,  you  see. 

In  each  degree. 
The  drawing-room  or  '  kitching '  in, 

Love  finds  a  nest 

In  woman's  breast — 
A  pleasant  roost  for  pitching  in 

And  that  is  why 

His  saintship  sly 
His  Saint-day  did  declare  upon 

The  very  day. 

The  learned  say, 
The  birds  select  to  pair  upon ! 


M.  OB  N. 

'  SimillA  Blmilibos  corantur.' 

Bv  G.  J.  WHYTE-MELVILLK, 

Author  of  'Dioby  Gbakd,'  'Cibise,'  'Thb  Gladiatoto/  kto. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


GSNTLBMAK  JIM. 


THEBE  is  no  reason,  because  a 
woman  is  coarse,  hard-working, 
low-bom,  and  badly-dressed,  she 
should  be  without  that  inconvenient 
feminine  appendage  a  heart  Doro- 
thea trembled  and  turned  pale  when 
the  door  of  the  Holbom  gin-shop 
swung  open  and  the  man  she  most 
wished  to  see  in  all  the  world  stood 
at  her  side. 

He  would  have  been  a  good- 
looking  fellow  enough  in  any  rank 
of  life,  but  to  DoroSiea,  and  others 
of  her  class,  his  clear,  well-cut  fea- 
tures and  jetty  ringlets  rendered  him 
an  absolute  Adonis,  despite  the  air 
of  half-drunken  bravado  and  as- 
sumed recklessness  which  maned  a 
naturally  resolute  expression  of 
countenance.  He  wore  a  fur  cap,  a 
velveteen  jacket,  and  a  bright-red 
neckcloth,  secured  by  an  enormous 
ring;  nor  was  this  remarkable  cos- 
tume out  of  character  with  the  per- 
fume he  exhaled,  denoting  he  had 
consumed  at  least  his  sharo  of  that 
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other  half-quartern  which  postponed 
his  departure. 

Dorothea  slipped  her  arm  in  his, 
and  dung  to  him  with  the  fond 
tenacity  of  a  woman  who  loves  heart 
and  soul,  poor  thing,  to  her  cost 

His  manner  was  an  admirable 
combination  of  low-class  gallantry 
with  pitying  condescension. 

'  Why,  Doll,'  said  he,  '  what's  up 
now?  Tou  don*t  look  hearty,  my 
lass.  Step  in  and  take  a  dram ;  it'll 
do  you  good.* 

She  glanced  admiringly  in  the 
comely,  dissipated  face. 

'Ah!  they  may  well  call  you 
Gentleman  Jim,'  she  answered; 
'  you're  fit  to  bo  a  lord  of  the  land, 
you  are ;  and  so  you  would,  if  I  wah 
queen.  But  I  doesn't  want  you  to 
treat  me,  Jim,  leastways  not  this 
turn;  I  wants  you  to  come  for  a 
walk,  dear.  I've  a  bit  of  news  for 
you.  Ifs  business,  Jim,'  she  added, 
somewhat  ruefully,  'or  I  wouldn't 
go  for  to  ask.' 
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HiB  Ace,  which  had  fidleii  a  liitie, 
afflnming  that  wearied  expreanon  a 
woman  ought  most  to  dread  on  the 
&ce  she  cares  for,  hrighteoed  con- 
siderably. 

'Come  on,  lass/  he  exclaimed, 
'business  first  and  pleasure  arter. 
Speak  up,  and  let's  near  all  about 
it/ 

They  had  turned  from  the  main 
thoroughfiue  into  a  dark  and  quiet 
bye-street  She  crossed  her  work* 
worn  hand  on  his  arm  and  proceeded 
nerrously — 

'  Ton  say  I  never  put  you  on  a 
job,  Jim.  Well,  I've  a  job  to  put 
you  on  now.  I  don't  half  like  it, 
dear.  It's  for  your  sake  I  don't 
half  like  it  Promise  me  as  you'll 
be  careful,  very  carefid,  this  turn.' 

'Bother!'  answered  Jim.  'Stow 
that,  lass,  and  let's  have  it  out' 

Thus  elegantly  adjured.  Boll,  as 
he  called  her,  obeyed  without  delay, 
though  her  voice  fidtered  and  her 
colour  faded  more  than  once  while 
she  went  on. 

'Ton  told  me  as  you  wouldn't 
love  me  without  I  kep'  mv  ean 
Q,  and  my  eyes  too.    Well,  Jim, 


rve  watched  and  watched  old  master 
and  young,  like  a  cat  watches  a 
mouse-hole,  till  I've  been  that  sick 
and  tired  I  could  have  set  down 
and  cried.  Now,  to-day  I  wanted 
to  see  you  so  bad,  at  any  rate,  and, 
thinks  I,  here's  a  bit  of  news  as  my 
Jim  will  like  to  learn.  Look,  now : 
young  master,  he's  a-goin'  to  a  place 
they  call  Bragford  by  the  five 
o'clock  train.  Ohl  I  mind  the 
name  well  enouj^h.  Ton  know, 
Jim,  yon  always  bid  me  take  notice 
of  names.  Well,ifsBragford.  Brag- 
ford,  says  he,  quite  plain,  an'  as  loud 
as  I'm  arspeakm'  now.' 

'Forty-five  miles  from  London,' 
answered  Jim, '  and  not  ten  minutes 
walk  from  the  branch  line.    Well  T 

'  He's  a  takin'  summut  down  for  a 
young  lady,'  continued  BolL  '  It  is 
but  a  small  package,  what  you 
might  put  in  your  coat-pocket,  or 
your  hat  Oh  1  Jim,  Jim,  if  you 
should  chance  on  a  stroke  of  luck 
this  turn,  won't  you  give  the  trade 
up  for  good  and  all  ?  If  you  and 
me  had  but  a  roof  to  cover  us,  I 
wouldn't  ask  better  than  only  liberty 
to  work  for  you  till  I  dropped.' 


Tears  stood  in  her  ^yes,  and  for  a 
moment  the  fiioe  that  looked  up 
into  the  ruffian's  was  almost  beau- 
tifiil  in  its  expression  of  entire 
devotbn  and  trust 

He  had  taken  a  doubtfal  cigar 
from  his  coat -pocket,  and  was 
smoking  thoughtfully. 

'Small,'  said  he,  'then it  ought, 
by  rights,  to  be  valuable.  Did  ye 
get  a  feel  of  it,  Doll,  or  was  it  only 
a  smell?' 

'He  took  it  hiaself  out  of  the 
jeweller's  hands,'  answered  Doll; 
'but  I  hadn't  no  call  to  be  curious, 
for  he  told  me  what  it  was  free 
enough.  There  aint  no  smell  about 
diamonds,  Jim.' 

'Nor  you  can't  swear  to  them 
neither,'  replied  Jim,  exultingly. 
'Diamonds,  Doll!  you're  sure  he 
said  diamonds?  Gome,  you  have 
done  it,  my  lass.  Give  us  a  kiss, 
Doll,  and  let's  turn  in  here  at  the 
Sunflower,  and  drink  good  luck  to 
the  lob.' 

The  woman  acceded  to  both  pro- 
posals readUy  enough,  but  followed 
her  companion  into  the  ill-flavoured 
little  tavern  with  a  weary  step  and 
a  heavy  heart  Some  unerring  in- 
stinct told  her,  no  doubt,  that  she 
was  giving  all  and  taking  nothing ; 
oflfering  gold  for  silver,  truth  for 
fiJsehood,  love  and  devotion  for  a 
mere  liking,  rapidly  waning  to  in- 
difference and  contempt 

Tom  Ryfe,  all  anxiety  to  find 
himself  once  more  in  the  same 
county  with  Miss  Bruce,  was  in 
good  time,  we  may  be  sure,  for  the 
train  that  should  carry  him  down  to 
Ecclesfield.  Bustiing  through  the 
station  to  take  his  ticket,  he  was 
closely  followed  by  a  well-dressed 
person  in  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles, 
travelling,  apparently,  without  lug- 
gage or  impedimenta  of  any  de- 
scription. This  individual  seemed 
also  bound  for  Bragford,  and  showed 
some  little  eagerness  to  travel  in  the 
same  carriage  with  Tom,  who  attri- 
buted the  compliment  to  his  lately- 
constructed  coat  and  general  ap- 
pearance as  a  swell  of  the  first 
water.  'He  don't  often  get  such  a 
chance,'  thought  Mr.  Eyfe,  accept- 
ing with  extreme  graciousness  the 
other's  civilities  as  to  open  windows 
and  change  of  seats.    He  even  went 
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80  fiur  as  to  take  a  proffered  oigar 
from  the  cajae  of  hisfellow-traTeller, 
which  he  would  have  smoked  forth- 
with, but  for  the  peremptory  objec- 
tions of  a  crusty  old  gentleman  who 
arrived  at  the  last  moment,  encum- 
bered with  such  a  paraphernalia  of 
railway-rugs,  trayelling-bags,  books, 
newspapers  and  magazines,  as  de- 
noted the  through  passenger,  not  to 
be  got  rid  of  at  any  intermediate 
station.  The  old  gentleman  glared 
defiance,  but  noade  himself  comfort- 
able ncTertheless ;  and  the  presence 
of  this  oommon  enemy  was  a  bond 
of  union  to  render  the  two  chance 
acquaintances  more  than  ordinarily 
eordial  and  communicatiye. 

Smoking  being  prohibited,  they 
had  not  prooeeded  many  miles 
into  the  country  ere  the  gentleman 
in  speotaoles  produeed  a  box  of 
lozenges  from  his  pocket,  and,  se- 
lecting one  for  his  own  consump- 
tion, offered  another,  with  much 
suavity,  to  Tom  Ryfe,  surveying, 
meanwhile,  with  inquisitive  glances 
the  bulge  in  that  gentleman's  breast- 
pocket where  he  carried  his  valu- 
able package ;  but  here  again  both 
weie  startled,  not  to  say  irritated, 
by  the  dictatorial  interference  of  the 
last  arrival. 

'  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,'  said  this 
irrepressible  old  man,  'I  cannot 
permit  it  I  Damn  me,  sir,'  turning 
mil  round  upon  Tom  Eyfe, '  I  won't 
permit  it  I  I  can  detect  the  smell 
of  chloroform  in  those  lozenges. 
Smell,  sir,  I've  the  smell  of  a  blood- 
hoand.  I  could  hunt  a  scamp  all 
over  England  by  nose— by  nose,  I 
tell  you,  sir,  and  worry  him  to  death 
when  I  ran  into  him;  and  I  toould, 
too.  Now,  sir,  if  you  choose  to  be 
chloroformed,  I  don't  I'm  not 
anxious  to  be  taken  out  of  this  com- 
partment as  stupid  as  an  owl  and  as 
cold  as  a  cabbage,  witha  pain  in  my 
eyes,  a  singing  in  my  ears,  and  a 
scoundrel's  hwds  in  my  waistcoat 
pockets.  Excuse  me,  sir,  Tm  warm 
— I  wouldn't  give  much  for  a  chap 
that  wasn't  —  and  I  speak  my 
mind  I' 

It  seemed  a  bad  speculation  to 
quarrel  with  him,  this  big,  burly, 
resolute,  and  disagreeable  old  maiL 
Tom  BjFfe,  for  onoe,  was  at  a  non« 
plus.    He  murmured  a  few  vague 


sentences  of  dissent,  while  the  pas- 
senger in  spectacles,  consigning  his 
lozenges  to  an  inner  pocket,  buried 
himself  in  the  broad  sheet  of  the 
'Times.' 

But  it  was  his  tum'now,  and  not 
even  thus  could  he  escape.  Staring 
grimly  at  him,  over  the  top  of  the 

Eaper,  his  tormentor  fired  a  point- 
lank  question,  from  whic^  there 
was  no  refoge. 

'Pray,  sir,'  said  he,  'are  you  a 
chemist?' 

The  gentleman  in  spectacles  sig- 
nified, by  a  shake  of  the  head,  that 
was  not  his  profession. 

'  Then,  sir,'  contiiiued  the  other, 
'do  you  know  anything  about 
chemistry — volatile  essences,  nox- 
ious drugs,  subtle  poisons?  I  do.' 
(Here  Tom  Ryfe  observed  his  ally 
turn  pale.)  '  Permit  me  to  remark, 
sir,  that  if  you  don't  you  are  like  a 
schoolboy  carrying  a  pocketful  of 
squibs  and  crackers  on  the  fifth  of 
November,  unconscious  that  a  single 
spark  may  blow  him  into  the  Ghrut- 
mas  holidays  before  he  can  say 
"  knife !"  Let  me  see  those  lozenges, 
sir->let  me  have  them  in  mv  hand ; 
I'll  tell  you  in  five  seconds  what 
they're  made  of,  and  how,  and 
where,  and  why !' 

Here  the  man  in  spectacles,  with 
considerable  presence  of  mind,  threw 
the  whole  of  his  lozenges  out  of 
window,  under  cover  of  the  '  Times.' 
'You  frighten  me,  sir,'  said  he; 
'I  wouldn't  keep  such  demgerous 
articles  about  me  on  any  considersr 
tion.' 

The  old  gentleman  executed  an 
elaborate  wink,  denoting  extreme 
satisfiustion,  at  Tom  Ryfe.  '  If  you 
were  gohig  through,'  said  he,  'I 
could  tell  you  some  funny  stories. 
Queer  tricks  upon  travellers  I've 
seen  in  my  time.  Why  I  was  the 
first  person  to  find  out  the  sinking 
floor  dodge  in  West  Street.  My 
evidence  transported  three  people 
for  life,  and  a  fourth  for  fifteen 
yeara  I  once  saw  a  man  pulled 
down  by  the  heels  through  a  grating 
in  one  of  the  busiest  streets  in  the 
Oi^,  and  if  I  hadn't  seen  him  he 
would  never  have  come  up  alive. 
Why  the  police  apply  to  me  for 
advice  many  a  time  when  people 
are  missing.    Dont  distress  your- 
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selTeSy  says  I,  theyll  tam  np,  never 
fear.  And  th^  do  torn  np,  8ir,  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty.  In 
the  twentieth,  when  theie^s  fool 
play^  we  generally  know  something 
about  it  Within  eight -and -forty 
bonis.  Biagfoid?  fiit?  You  get 
out  here,  do  you?  Good-morning, 
gentlemen;  I  hope  you've  enjoyed 
your  jaunt' 

Then  as  Tom,  collecting  great- 
coats, newspapers,  Ac,  followed  bis 
new  acquaintance  Out  of  the  cai> 
xiage,  this  strange  old  gentleman 
detained  him  for  an  instant  by  the 
arm. 

'  Friend  of  yours,  sir  ?'  said  be, 
pointing  to  the  man  in  spectacles  on 
the  platform.  '  Never  saw  him  be- 
fore? I  thought  so.  Sharper,  sir, 
I'll  take  my  oath  of  it,  or  something 
worse.  I  know  the  sort;  I've  ex- 
posed hundreds  of  them.  Take  my 
advice,  sir,  and  never  see  him 
again.' 

With  that  the  train  glided  on, 
leaving  Mr.  Byfe  and  the  gentleman 
in  spectacles  staring  at  each  other 
over  a  basket  of  fi&  and  a  port- 
niianteau. 

'Mad!'  observed  the  latter,  with 
an  uneasy  attempt  at  a  laugh  and  a 
readjustment  of  his  glasses. 

'  Mad,  no  doubt/  answered  Tom, 
but  followed  the  lunatic's  counsel, 
nevertheless,  so  &r  as  to  refrain 
iJEom  offering  the  other  a  lift  in  the 
well-appointed  brougham,  with  its 
bur]y  coachman,  waiting  to  convey 
him  to  Ecclesfield  Manor,  though 
his  late  fellow-traveller  was  pro- 
ceeding in  that  direction  on  foot 

Tom  had  determined  to  sleep  at 
the  Bailway  Hotel,  Br^ord,  ere  he 
returned  to  London  next  day.  This 
arrangement  he  considered  more  re- 
spectfol  than  an  intrusion  on  tikie 
hospitality  of  Ecclesfield^  should  it 
be  offered  him.  Perhaps  so  scru- 
pulous a  regard  for  the  proprieties 
mollified  Miss  Bruce  in  nis  favour, 
and  called  forth  an  invitation  to  tea 
in  the  drawing-room  when  he  had 
concluded  the  solitary  dinner  pre- 
pared for  him  after  his  journey. 

Tom  Byfe  was  always  a  carefal 
dresser.  Up  to  forty  most  men  are. 
It  is  only  when  we  have  nobody  to 
please  that  we  become  negligent  of 
pleasing.    I  believe,  though,  that 


sever  in  bis  life  did  he  tie  his  neck- 
cloth or  brash  his  whiten  with 
moro  caie  than  on  the  present  occa- 
sion in  a  large  and  dreiftiy  chamber 
Imown  to  the  household  as  one  of 
the ' best  bed-rooms'  of  Ecclesfield 
Manor. 

Tom  looked  about  him,  with  a 
proud  consciousness  that  at  last  his 
foot  was  on  the  ladder  he  had 
wanted  all  his  life  to  climb.  Here 
he  stood,  actually  dressing  for 
dinner,  a  welcome  guest  in  the 
house  of  an  old-established  county 
family,  on  terms  of  c(mfidance,  if 
not  intimacy,  with  its  prond  and 
beautifal  fomale  representative,  in 
whose  cause  he  was  about  to  do 
battle  with  all  the  force  of  his  intel- 
lect and  (Tom  began  to  think  she 
could  make  him  fool  enough  for 
anything)  all  the  resources  of  his 
purse.  The  old  fiunily  picturee— 
sad  daubs,  or  they  would  never 
have  been  consigned  to  the  bed- 
rooms—simpered down  on  him  with 
encouraging  benignity.  Prim  wo- 
men, wearing  enormously  long 
waists,  and  their  heads  a  good  deal 
on  one  side,  pointed  their  iisms  at 
him,  while  be  washed  his  hands, 
with  a  coquetry  irresistible,  had 
their  colours  only  stood,  combining 
entreaty  and  conmiand ;  while  a  jolly 
old  boy  in  flowing  wig,  steel  breast- 
plate, and  the  most  convivial  of 
noses,  smiled  in  his  face,  as  who 
should  say,  'Audaces  Fortunajuvat! 
— Go  in,  mj  hearty,  and  win  if  you 
can  I' 

What  was  there  in  these  sur- 
roundings, in  the  orderly  decorum 
of  the  well-rogulated  mansion,  in 
the  chiming  of  the  stable  clock,  nay, 
in  the  reflection  of  his  own  person 
shown  by  that  full-length  glass,  to 
take  the  starch,  as  it  were,  out  of 
Tom's  self-confidence,  turmng  his 
moral  courage  limp  and  helpless  for 
the  nonce,  bringing  insensibly  to  his 
mind  the  fiBimiTiar  refrain  of  '  Not 
for  Joseph  ?'  What  was  there  that 
bade  him  man  himself  against  this 
discouragement,  as  true  bravery 
mans  itself  agamst  the  sensation  of 
fear?  and  why  should  he  be  less 
worthy  of  approbation  than  otdier 
spirits  who  venture  on '  enterprises 
of  ^reat  pith  and  moment'  with 
beating  hearts  indeed,  but  with  un- 
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flioohing  courage  and  a  dogged 
determination  to  sncoeed  ? 

Had  Tom  been  a  yoon^  knight 
arming  for  a  tournament,  in  which 
the  good  fortune  of  his  lance  was  to 
win  him  a  long's  daughter  for  his 
bride,  he  might  have  claimed  to  be 
an  admirable  and  interesting  hero. 
Was  he^  indeed,  a  less  respectable 
adventurer,  that  for  steel  he  had  to 
substitute  French  polish,  for  sur- 
coat  and  corselet,  broadcloth  and 
cambric— that  the  battle  he  was  to 
wage  must  be  fought  out  by  te- 
nacity of  purpose  and  ingenuity  of 
brain  rather  than  strength  of  arm 
and  downright  hardness  of  skull? 

He  shook  a  little  too  much  scent 
on  his  handkerchief  as  he  finished 
dressing,  and  walked  down-stairs  in 
a  state  of  greater  agitation  than  he 
would  hare  liked  to  admit 

Dinner  was  soon  done.  Eaten  in 
solitude  with  giaye  serrants  watch- 
ing every  mouthful,  he  was  glad  to 
get  it  .over.  In  a  glass  of  brown 
sherry  he  drank  Miss  Bruce's  health, 
and  thus  primed,  followed  the  butler 
to  the  (uawing-room,  where  that 
lady  sat  working  by  the  light  of  a 
single  lamp. 

The  obscurity  was  in  his  favour. 
Tom  made  his  bow  and  accepted 
the  chair  offered  him,  less  awkwardly 
than  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
situation. 

Maud  looked  very  beautiftil  with 
the  light  fallxDg  on  her  sculptored 
chin,  her  fair  neck,  and  white  tiands, 
set  off  by  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
mourning  dress  she  wore. 

I  believe  he  was  going  to  begin 
by  saying  '  it  had  been  a  fine  day/ 
but  she  stopped  him  in  her  clear 
cold  voice,  with  its  patrician  accent^ 
so  difficult  to  define,  yet  so  impos- 
sible to  mistake. 

'  I  have  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Byfe, 
for  taking  such  care  of  my  jewels. 
I  hope  the  man  left  them  at  your 
office  as  he  promised,  and  that  you 
had  no  further  trouble  about  them.' 

He  wanted  to  say  that  'no  errand 
of  hers  could  be  a  trouble  to  him,' 
but  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat,  or 
she  would  hardly  have  proceeded  so 
graciously. 

'  We  must  go  into  a  few,  matters 
of  business  this  evening,  if  you  have 
got  the  papers  you  mentioned.    I 


leave  here  to-morrow,  and  there  is 
little  time  to  spare.' 

He  produced  a  neatly  -  folded 
packet,  docketed  and  carefully  tied 
with  tape.  The  sight  of  it  roused 
his  energies  as  the  shaking  of  a 
guidon  rouses  an  old  trooper.  De- 
spite of  the  enchantress  and  all  her 
glamour,  Tom  was  himself  again. 

'Business  is  my  trade.  Miss 
Bruce,'  said  he,  briskly.  'I  must 
ask  your  earnest  attention  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  while  I  explain 
our  position  as  regards  the  estate. 
At  present  it  appears  beset  with 
difficulties.  That's  my  look  out. 
Before  we  begin,'  added  Tom,  with 
a  diffident  faltering  of  voice,  partly 
natural,  partly  assumed,  'forgive 
my  asking  your  fature  address.  It 
is  indispensable  that  we  should  fre- 
quently communicate,  and— and — I 
cannot  help  hoping  and  expressing 
my  hope  for  your  happiness  in  the 
home  you  have  chosen. 

Maud's  smile  was  very  taking. 
She  smiled  with  her  eyes,  those 
dark  pleasing  eyes  that  would  have 
made  a  fool  of  a  wiser  man  than 
Tom. 

'  I  am  going  to  Aunt  Agatha's,' 
she  said.  '  I  am  to  Uve  with  her  for 
good.  I  have  no  home  of  my  own 
now.' 

The  words  were  simple  enough- 
spoken,  too,  without  sadness  or  bit- 
terness as  a  mere  abstract  matter- 
of-fact,  but  they  aroused  all  the  pen- 
and-ink  chivalry  in  Tom's  nature, 
and  he  vowed  in  his  heart  to  lay 
goose-quill  in  rest  on  her  behalf, 
with  tiie  devotion  of  a  Montmo- 
rency or  a  Bayard. 

'  Miss  Bruce,'  said  he,  resolutely, 
'  the  battle  is  not  yet  lost  In  our 
last,  of  the  15th,  we  advised  you 
tiiat  the  other  side  had  already 
tt^en  steps  to  oppose  our  claims. 
My  uncle  has  great  experience,  and 
I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  my 
uncle  is  less  sanguine  than  myself; 
but  I  begin  to  see  my  way,  and  if 
there  is  a  possibility  of  winning,  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  depend  upon  it. 
Miss  Bruce,  win  we  uoill,  for  our  own 
sakes.  and— and — for  yours  i* 

The  last  two  words  were  spoken 
in  a  whisper,  being  indeed  a  spon- 
taneous ebullition,  but  she  heard 
them  nevertheless.    In   her  deep 
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sorrow,  in  her  friendkflB,  homeless 
position  there  was  something  sooth- 
ing and  consolatory  in  the  sympathy 
of  this  young  man,  lawyer's  clerk 
thongh  he  were,  as  she  insisted 
with  unnecessary  repetition  to  her- 
self. He  showed  at  his  hest,  too, 
while  explaining  the  legal  complica- 
tions iuTolved  in  the  whole  busi- 
ness, and  the  steps  by  which  he 
hoped  eventually  to  succeed*  Mand 
was  too  thoroughly  a  woman  not  to 
admire  power,  and  Tom*s  intellect 
possessed  obyiously  no  small  share 
of  that  quality,  when  directed  on 
such  matters  as  the  present  In 
half  an  hour  he  had  famished  her- 
with  a  lucid  statement  of  the  whole 
case,  and  in  half  an  hour  he  had  in- 
spired her  with  respect  for  his 
opinion,  admiration  of  his  sagacity, 
and  confidence  in  his  strength.  Not 
a  bad  thirty  minutes'  work.  At  its 
conclusion  she  shook  hands  with 
him  cordially  when  she  wished  him 
good-night.  Tom  was  no  fool,  and 
knew  when  to  venture  as  when  to 
hold  back.  He  bowed  reverentially 
over  the  white  hand,  muttering  only 
'  God  bless  you.  Miss  Bruce !  If  you 
think  of  anything  else,  at  a  moment's 
notice  I  will  come  from  the  end  of 
the  world  to  serve  you,'— and  so 
hurried  away  before  she  could 
reply. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THS  CBACESMAK'S  CHECKMATE. 

Puckers,  or  Miss  Puckers  as  she 
liked  to  be  called  below-stairs,  was 
a  little  puzzled  by  her  young  mis- 
tress's abstraction,  while  she  bmshed 
out  Maud's  wealth  of  raven  hair  for 
the  night.  Stealing  glances  at  her- 
self in  the  glass  opposite,  she  could 
not  help  observing  the  expression 
on  Miss  Bruce  8  fttce.  The  light 
was  in  it  once  more  that  had  been 
80  quenched  by  her  fiftther's  death. 
Puckers,  who  in  the  housekeeper's 
room,  had  discussed  the  affairs  of 
the  family  almost  honrly  ever  since 
that  sorrowful  event,  considered 
that  it  must  have  left  his  daughter 
in  the  possession  of  untold  wealth, 
and  that  'the  young  man  frt)m 
town/  as  she  designated  Tom  Byfe, 
was  sent  down  expressly  to  afford 


the  heiress  an  estimate  of  her  pos- 
sessions. A  true  lady's-maid,  she 
determined  to  hazard  the  inquiry. 

'  I  suppose,  miss,'  said  she,  bmsh- 
ing  viciously, '  we  shan't  be  goin'  to 
your  aunt's  now  quite  so  soon.  Pm 
sure  I've  been  that  hurried  and  put 
about,  I  don't  scarce  know  wmch 
way  to  turn.' 

'Why?'  asked  Maud,  quietiy. 
'  Not  so  hard,  please.' 

*  Well,  miss,  a  lady  is  not  like  a 
servant,  you  know;  she  can  do  as 
she  chooses,  of  course.  But  if  I  was 
you,  miss,  I'd  remain  on  the  spot 
There's  tiie  new  furniture  to  get; 
^^  ore's  the  linen  to  see  to ;  there's 
the  bailiff  given  warning ;  and  that 
there  young  man  from  town,  I  sup- 
pose he  wouldn't  come  if  we  could 
do  without  him,  charging  goodness 
knows  what^  as  if  his  very  words  was 
gold.  But  I  give  you  joy,  miss,  of 
your  fortune,  I  do.  I  was  a  sayin', 
only  last  night,  was  it?  to  Mrs. 
Plummer,  says  I,  "Whatever  my 
young  lady  will  do,"  says  I,  "  in  a 
house  where  she  isn*t  mistress,  she 
that's  been  used  to  rule  in  her  poor 
ma's  time,  and  her  pa's,  ah  I  ever 
since  she  cut  her  teeth  almost ;"  and 
Mrs.  Plummer  says,  says  she—' 

'That'll  do.  Puckers,'  observed 
Miss  Bruce.  *  I  shall  not  want  you 
any  mora    Qood-nighi' 

She  took  as  little  notice  of  her 
handmaid's  volubility  as  if  the  latter 
had  been  a  grey  parrot,  and  dis- 
missed her  with  a  certain  cold,  im- 
gerial  manner  that  none  of  the 
ousehold  ever  dreamt  it  possible 
to  dispute  or  disobey;  but  after 
Puckers,  with  a  quantity  of  white 
draperies  over  her  arm,  had  de- 
parted to  return  nol  more,  she  sat 
down  at  the  dressing-table  and 
began  to  think  with  all  her  might. 

Her  maid  was  a  fool  no  doubt  : 
all  maids  were;  but  the  shaft  of 
folly  shot  at  random,  went  home  to 
the  quick.  'A  house  where  she 
wasn^t  mistress!'  Had  she  ever 
considered  the  fature  shelter  offered 
her  by  Aunt  Agatha  in  that  light? 
Hero  at  the  Manor,  for  as  long  as 
she  could  remember,  had  she  not 
reigned  supreme?  All  the  litUe 
arrangemente  of  dinner-parties,  pic- 
nics, archery-meetings,  and  such 
gatherings   as  make  up   country 
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sooiefy,  had  fallen  into  her  hands. 
Mamma  didn't  care— mamma  never 
cared  how  anything  was  settled  so 
long  as  papa  was  pleased ;  and  papa 
thought  Mand  could  not  possibly  do 
wrong.  So  by  degrees,  and  this  at 
an  age  when  young  ladies  are  ordi- 
narily in  the  schoolroom.  Miss  Bruce 
had  grown,  on  all  social  questions, 
to  be  the  virtual  head  of  the  &mily. 
It  was  a  position  of  which,  till  the 
time  came  to  abdicate,  she  had  not 
sufficiently  appreciated  the  value. 
It  seemed  so  natural  to  order  car- 
riages and  horses  at  her  own  hours, 
to  return  visits,  to  receive  guests,  to 
do  the  honours  of  a  comfortable 
country-house  with  an  adequate 
establishment,  and  now,  could  she 
bear  to  live  with  Aunt  Agatha,  on 
sufferance? — Aunt  Agatha,  whom 
she  had  never  liked,  and  whom  she 
only  refrained  from  snubbing  and 
setting  down,  because  they  so  seldom 
met,  but  when  the  elder  lady  had 
been  invited  by  the  younger  as  a 
guest  1  '  To  be  dependent,'  thought 
Maud,  mentally  adaressing  the  beau- 
tiful faae  in  the  glass.  '  How  should 
you  like  that?  you  with  your 
naughty  head,and  your  scornful  eyes, 
and  your  hard  unbending  heart?  I 
know  you  I  Nobody  knows  you  but 
me  I  And  I  know  how  bad  you  are 
— ^how  capridous,  and  how  cruel! 
When  you  want  anything,  do  you 
ever  spare  anybody  to  get  it?  Bid 
yon  ever  love  any  one  on  earth  as 
well  as  your  own  way?  Even 
mamma?  Oh  I  mamma,  dear,  dear 
mamma,  if  you  had  lived  I  might 
have  got  better— I  was  better,  I 
know  1  was  better  while  I  was  with 
you.  But  now—- now  I  must  be 
myself.  I  can't  help  it.  After  all, 
it  is  not  my  fault  What  is  it  I 
most  covet  and  desire  in  the  world  ? 
It  is  power.  Rank,  wealth,  luxury 
— ^these  are  all  very  well  as  accesso- 
ries of  life ;  but  how  should  I  loathe 
and  hate  them  if  thc^  were  condi- 
tional on  my  thinking,  as  other 
people  thought,  or  doing  what  I 
was  told  I  I  o  ight  to  have  been  a 
man.  Women  are  such  weak,  vapid, 
idiotic  characters,  in  general,  at 
least  all  I  meet  down  here.  En- 
grossed with  their  children,  their 
parishes,  their  miserable  household 
cares  and  perplexities.    While  in 


London,  I  believe  there  are  women 
who  actually  lead  a  party  and  turn 
out  a  minister.  But  they  are  beau- 
tiful,  of  course.  Well— and  me?  I 
don't  think  I  am  so  much  amiss. 
With  my  looks  and  the  position  I 
ought  to  have,  surely  I  might  hold 
my  own  with  IJie  best  of  them.  But 
what  good  will  my  looks  do  me  if  I 
am  to  be  a  dependent  on  Aunt 
Agatha?  No.  Without  the  estate 
I  am  nothing.  With  it  I  might  be 
anything.  This  lawyer  thinks  he 
can  win  it  for  me.  I  wonder  if  he 
knows.  How  clever  he  seems  1  and 
how  thoughtful  I  Nothing  escapes 
him,  and  nothing  seems  to  take  him 
by  surprisa  And  yet  what  a  fool  I 
could  make  of  him  if  I  chose!  Isaw 
it  before  he  had  been  five  minutes 
in  the  room.  I  wonder  now  what  he 
thinks  of  me  I — ^whether  he  has  the 
presumption  to  suppose  I  could 
ever  allow  him  to  betray  that  he 
cared  for  me.  I  believe  I  should 
rather  admire  his  impudence!  It 
is  pleasant  to  be  cared  for,  even  l^ 
an  inferior ;  and,  after  all,  this  Mr. 
Byfe  is  not  without  his  good  points. 
He  has  plenty  of  talent  and  energy, 
and  I  should  think  audacity.  By 
his  own  account  he  sticks  at 
nothing,  when  he  means  winning, 
and  he  certainly  means  to  win  for 
me  if  he  can.  I  never  saw  anybody 
so  eager,  so  much  in  earnest  Per- 
haps he  thinks  that  if  he  could 
come  to  me  and  say, "  There,  Miss 
Bruce,  I  have  saved  your  birthright 
for  you,  and  I  ask  nothing  but  one 
kind  wortf'^n  return,"  I  might  be 
disposed  to  give  it,  and  something 
more.  Well,  I  don't  know.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  as  good  a  way  as  any 
other  of  getting  into  favour.  One 
thing  is  certain.  The  inheritance  I 
must  preserve  at  every  sacrifice. 
Dear  me,  how  late  it  is!  I  ought 
to  have  been  in  bed  hours  ago. 
Puckers,  is  that  you?' 

Puckers  did  not  answer,  and  a 
faint  rustle  in  the  adjoining  room 
which  had  called  forth  Miss  Bruce's 
question  ceased  the  instant  she  spoke 
aloud. 

This  young  lady  was  not  nervous ; 
fkr  from  it ;  yet  her  watch  seemed 
to  tick  with  extraordinary  vigour, 
and  her  heart  to  beat  harder  than 
common  while  she  listened. 
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The  door  of  commnnication  be- 
tween the  two  rooms  was  closed. 
Another  door  in  the  snukller  apart- 
ment opened  to  the  passage,  but 
this,  she  remembered,  was  nabitu- 
ally  locked  on  the  inside.  It  couldn't 
be  Puckers,  therefore,  who  thus  dis- 
turbed her  mistress's  reflections,  un- 
less that  handmaiden  had  come 
down  tiie  chimney,  or  in  at  the 
window. 

In  this  smaller  room  Miss  Bruce 
kept  her  riding-habits,  her  ball- 
dresses,  her  draperies  of  different 
fabric,  her  transparencies  of  all 
kinds,  and  her  jewels. 

The  house  was  very  silent— so 
silent  that  in  the  distant  corridors 
were  distinctly  audible  those  faint 
and  ghostly  footfalls,  which  traverse 
all  large  houses  after  midnight 
There  were  candles  burning  on 
Maud's  toilet-table,  but  they  served 
rather  to  show  how  dismal  were  the 
shadowy  comers  of  the  large  lofty 
bedroom,  than  to  afford  light  and 
confidence  to  its  inmate. 

She  listened  intently.  Yes;  she 
was  sure  she  heard  somebody  in 
the  next  room— a  step  that  moved 
stealthily  about ;  a  noise  as  of  wood- 
work skilfully  and  cautiously  forced 
open. 

One  moment  she  felt  frightened. 
Then  her  courage  came  biEick  the 
higher  for  its  interruption.  She 
could  have  escaped  from  her  own 
room  into  the  passage,  easily  enough, 
and  so  alarmed  the  house;  but  when 
she  reflected  that  its  fighting  garri- 
son consisted  only  of  an  iniirm  old 
butler— for  the  footman  was  absent 
on  leave— there  seemed  little  to  be 
gained  by  such  a  proceeding,  if 
violence  or  robbery  were  really  in- 
tended. Besides,  she  rather  scorned 
the  idea  of  summoning  assistance 
till  she  had  ascertained  the  amount 
of  danger. 

So  she  blew  her  candle  out,  crept 
to  the  door  of  the  little  room,  and 
laid  her  hand  noiselessly  on  its  lock. 

Softly  as  she  turned  it,  gently  as 
she  pushed  the  door  back  on  its 
hinges  inch  by  inch,  she  did  not 
succeed  in  entering  unobserved. 
The  light  of  a  shaded  lantern  flashed 
over  her  the  instant  she  crossed  the 
threshold,  dazzlinglier  ejes  indeed, 
jet  not  so  completely  but  that  she 


made  out  the  figiire  of  a  man  stand- 
ing over  her  shattered  jewel-box,  of 
which  he  seemed  to  have  been 
rifling  the  contents.  Quick  as 
thought,  she  said  to  herself—'  Gome, 
there  is  only  one  I  If  I  can  frighten 
him  more  than  he  frightens  me,  the 
game  is  mine.' 

The  man  swore  certain  ghastly 
oaths  in  a  whisper,  and  Maud  was 
aware  of  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol 
covering  her  above  the  dark  lantern. 

She  wondered  why  she  wasn't 
frightened,  not  the  least  frightened 
— only  rather  angry  and  intensely 
determined  to  save  the  jewels,  and 
have  it  out. 

She  could  distinguish  a  dark  figure 
behind  the  spot  of  intense  light 
radiating  round  her  own  person, 
and  perceived  besides,  almost  with- 
out looking,  that  an  entrance  had 
been  made  by  the  window,  which 
stood  wide  open  to  disclose  the  top- 
most rounds  of  a  garden-ladder, 
borrowed  doubtless  from  the  tool- 
houEe,  propped  against  its  sill. 

What  the  housebreaker  saw  was 
a  vision  of  dazzling  beauty  in  a 
flood  of  light.  A  pale,  queenly 
woman,  with  haughty,  delicate  face, 
and  loops  of  jet-black  hair  falling 
over  robes  of  white,  erect  and  daunt- 
less, fronting  his  levelled  weapon 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  fear. 

He  had  never  set  eyes  on  such  a 
sight  as  this:  no,  neither  in  circus 
nor  music-hall,  nor  gallery  of  metro- 
politan theatre  at  Christmas.  For 
a  moment  he  lost  his  head— for  a 
moment  he  hesitated. 

In  that  moment  Miss  Bruce 
showed  herself  equal  to  the  occasion. 

Quick  as  thought,  she  made  one 
step  to  the  window,  pushed  the 
ladder  outwards  with  all  her  force, 
and  shut  down  the  sash.  As  it 
closed,  the  ladder,  poising  for  an  in- 
stant, fell  with  a  crash  on  the  gravel 
below. 

'  Now,'  she  said,  quietly, '  you  are 
trapped  and  taken.  Better  make 
no  resistance,  for  the  gamekeepers 
watching  below  are  a  rough  sort  of 
people,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  see  you 
ill-treated.' 

The  man  was  aghast  I  What 
could  it  all  mean  ?  Was  he  awake, 
or  dreaming?  She  must  be  well 
backed,  he  i^aid  to  himself,  to  assume 
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saoh  a  position  as  this;  and  she 
looked  60  beantiful— so  beautiful  1 

The  latter  consideration  was  not 
without  its  effect  on  him,  even  in 
the  exercise  of  his  profession.  '  Gen- 
tleman Jim/  as  his  mates  affirmed  in 
their  nervous  English,  became  a  fool 
of  the  deepest  crimson  dye  whenever 
a  woman  was  oonoemed,  and  this 
woman  was  in  his  eyes  as  an  angel 
of  light. 

Nevertheless,  instinctively  rather 
than  of  intention,  he  muttered 
hoarsely — 

'  Drop  it,  miss,  I  warn  yon.  One 
word  out  loud  and  111  shoot,  as  sure 
as  yon  stand  there.' 

'  Shoot  away  1'  she  answered  with 
perfect  composure;  'you  will  save 
me  the  trouble  of  giving  an  alarm. 
They  expect  it,  and  are  waiting  for 
it  every  moment  below  stairs.  Light 
those  candles,  and  let  us  see  what 
damage  you  have  done  before  you 
return  the  plunder.' 

A  pair  of  wax-candles  stood  on 
the  ohimneypiece,  and  he  obeyed 
mechanically,  wondering  at  himself 
the  while.  His  cunning,  however, 
had  npt  entirely  deserted  him,  and 
he  left  his  pistol  lying  on  the  table, 
ready  to  snatch  it  away  if  she  tried 
to  take  possession.  It  was  thus  he 
gauged  her  confidence,  and  seeing 
she  scarcely  noticed  the  weapon, 
argued  that  powerful  assistance  must 
be  near  at  hand  to  render  this  beau- 
tiful young  lady  so  arbitrary  and  so 
unconcerned.  His  admiration  burst 
out  in  spite  of  his  discomfiture  and 
critical  position. 

'  Well,  you  are  a  cool  one  I'  he  ex- 
claimed, in  accents  of  mingled  vexa- 
tion and  approval.  '  A  cool  one  and 
a  stunner,  I'm  blessed  if  you  ain't  1 
No  offence,  but  I  never  see  your 
likes  yet,  not  since  I  was  bom. 
Gome,  miss,  lef  s  cry  quits.  Tou 
pass  me  out  o'  this  on  the  quiet 
I  dcEsay  as  I  can  make  shift  to  get 
down  without  the  ladder,  an'  I'll 
leave  all  these  here  gimcracks  just 
as  I  found  'em.  Now  Tve  seen  ye 
once,  Fm  blessed  if  I'd  take  so  much 
as  an  ear-drop,  unless  it  was  in  the 
way  of  a  keepsake.  Pass  me  out, 
miss,  and  Til  promise— no,  I'm 
blowed  if  I  think  as  I  can  promise — 
never  to  come  here  no  more.' 

Undisguised  admiration-— the  ad- 


miration always  acceptable  to  a 
woman  when  accompanied  with  re- 
spect—shone in  Gentleman  Jim's 
dark  eyes.  He  seemed  under  a 
spell,  and  while  he  acknowledged 
its  strength,  had  no  power,  nay, 
had  no  wish,  to  resist  its  influence. 
When  on  such  jobs  as  these  it  was 
his  habit  to  observe  an  unusual 
sobriety.  He  was  glad  now  to  think 
of  his  adherence  to  that  rule.  Had 
he  been  drunk,  he  might,  peradven- 
ture,  have  insulted  this  divinity. 
What  had  come  over  him  ?  He  felt 
almost  pleased  to  know  he  was  in 
her  power,  and  yet  she  treated  him 
like  the  dirt  beneath  her  feet. 

'  No  insolence,  sir,'  she  said,  in  a 
oonmianding  voice.  'Let  me  see, 
first  of  all,  that  every  one  of  my 
trinkets  is  in  its  place.  There,  that 
bracelet  would  have  brought  you 
money ;  those  diamonds  would  have 
been  valuable  if  you  could  have  got 
them  clear  off.  Tou  must  have 
learnt  your  trade  very  badly  to  sup- 
pose that  with  such  things  in  the 
nouse  we  keep  no  guard.  Come,  I 
am  willing  to  believe  that  distress 
brought  you  to  this.  Listen.  You 
are  in  my  power,  and  I  will  show 
you  mercy.  If  I  give  you  five 
pounds  now,  on  the  spot,  and  let 
you  go,  will  you  promise  to  try  and 
get  your  bread  as  an  honest  man?' 

The  tears  came  in  his  ^es.  This 
woman,  then,  that  looked  so  like  an 
angel,  was  angel  all  through.  Yet, 
touched  as  he  felt  in  his  better  na- 
ture, the  proletary  instinct  bade  him 
try  once  more  if  her  effort  to  get  rid 
of  him  originated  in  pity  or  fear, 
and  he  muttered, '  Gumeas  I  make 
it  guineas,  miss,  and  I'll  say  done.' 

'  Not  a  shilling  more,  not  a  far- 
thing,' she  answered,  moving  her 
hand  as  if  to  put  it  on  the  bell-pulL 
'  It  cannot  matter  to  me,'  she  added, 
in  a  tone  of  the  most  complete  in- 
difference, '  but  while  I  am  about  it 
I  think  I  would  rather  be  the  making 
of  an  honest  man  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  rogue.' 

Her  acting  was  perfect.  She 
seemed  so  cold,  so  impassive,  so 
completely  mlBtress  of  the  position, 
and  all  the  time  her  heart  was  beat- 
ing as  the  gamblers  beats,  albeit  in 
winning  vein,  ere  he  lifts  the  box 
from  ott'  the  imprisoned  dice— as  the 
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lion-tazDflr's  beats  while  he  BpnniB 
in  its  yery  den  the  monster  that 
could  crush  him  with  a  moyement, 
and  that  yet  he  holds  in  check  by 
an  imaginary  force,  irresistible  only 
so  long  as  it  is  nnresisted. 

Such  situations  have  a  horrible 
fascination  of  tiieir  own.  I  have 
even  known  them  prolonged  to 
gratify  a  morbid  thirst  for  excite- 
ment ;  but  I  think  Miss  Bruce  was 
chiefly  anxious  to  be  released  from 
her  precarious  position,  and  to  get 
rid  of  her  Tisitor  as  soon  as  the 
could.  Eren  her  resolute  nerves 
were  beginning  to  give  way,  and 
she  knew  her  own  powers  well 
enough  to  nustrust  a  protracted 
trial  of  endurance.  Feminine  forti- 
tude is  so  apt  to  break  down  all  at 
once,  and  Miss  Bruce,  though  a 
courageous  specimen  of  her  sex,  was 
but  a  woman  who  had  wrought  her- 
self up  for  a  gallant  effort,  after  all. 

She  was  quite  unprepared  though 
for  its  results.  Qentleman  Jim 
snatched  up  his  pistol,  stowed  it 
away  in  hu  breast-pocket,  as  if 
heartily  ashamed  of  it,  brought  out 
from  that  receptacle  a  pearl  neck- 
lace and  a  pair  of  coral  ear-rings, 
dashed  them  down  on  the  lablewith 
an  imprecation,  and  looldng  ridicu- 
lously sheepish,  thus  dehyered  himr 
self— 

'Five  pounds,  miss  I  Fiye  devils  1 
If  ever  I  went  for  to  ask  five  shil- 
lings of  you,  or  five  &rdens,  may 
the  hands  rot  off  at  my  wrists  and 
the  teeth  drop  out  of  my  head. 
Strike  me  blind,  now,  this  moment, 
in  this  here  room,  if  I'd  take  bo 
much  as  a  pin's  head  thatyou  valued, 
not  if  my  life  depended  on  it  and 
there  wasn't  no  other  way  of  getting 
a  morsel  of  bread  1  Look  ye  here, 
miss.  No  offsnce ;  Fm  but  a  rough- 
and-ready  chap  and  you're  a  lady. 
I  never  come  a-nigh  one  afore.  Now 
I  know  what  they  mean  when  they 
talk  of  a  real  lady,  and  I  see  what 
it  is  puts  such  a  spirit  into  them 
swells  as  lives  with  the  likes  of  you. 
But  a  rough  chap  needn't  be  a  blind 
chap.  I  come  in  here  for  to  clean 
out  your  jewel-box,  I  tell  ye  fair.  I 
don't  think  as  I  meant  to  have  ill- 
treated  you,  and  now  I  know  as  I 
couldn't  have  done  it,  but  I  wanted 
them  gimcracks  just  the  same.    If 


so  be  as  you'd  like  to  see  me  shopped 
and  lagged,  you  take  and  ring  tiiat 
there  bell,  and  look  if  I  go  for  to 
move  a  foot  from  this  blessed  spot. 
There !  If  so  be  as  you  bid  me  walk 
out  free  from  that  there  winder, 
take  and  count  these  here  now  at 
once,  and  see  there's  not  one  missmg 
and  not  one  broke.  Say  the  word, 
miss — which  is  it  to  be?' 

The  reaction  was  coming  on  hst 
Maud  dared  not  trust  her  voice,  but 
she  pointed  to  the  window  with  a 
gesture  in  which  she  preserved  an 
admirable  imitation  of  confidence 
and  command.  Qentieman  Jim 
threw  up  the  sash,  but  paused  ere 
he  ventured  his  plunge  into  the 
darkness  outside. 

'Look  ye  here,  miss,'  he  muttered 
in  a  hoarse  whisper  with  one  leg 
over  the  ledge, '  if  ever  vou  wants  a 
chap  to  do  you  a  turn,  aon't  ye  for- 
get there's  one  inside  this  waistcoat 
as  will  take  a  leap  in  a  halter  any 
day  to  please  ye.  Tou  drop  a  line 
to  "  Qentieman  Jim"  at  the  Sun- 
flower, High  Holbom.  Oh  I  I  can 
read,  bless  ye,  and  write  and  cipher 
too.  What  I  says  I  sticks  ta  No 
offence,  mis&  I  wonder  will  I  ever 
see  you  again?' 

He  darted  back  for  an  instant, 
much  to  Maud's  dismay,  snatched  a 
knot  of  ribbon  which  had  fallen 
from  her  dress  on  the  carpet,  and 
was  gone. 

She  heard  his  leap  on  the  gravel 
below,  and  his  cautious  footsteps 
receding  towards  the  park.  Then 
she  passed  her  hands  over  her  face 
and  looked  about  her  as  one  who 
wakes  from  a  dream. 

'  It  was  an  escape  I  suppose,'  she 
said, '  and  I  ought  to  have  been  hor- 
ribly frightened ;  yet  I  never  seemed 
to  lose  the  upper  hand  with  him  for 
a  moment  How  odd  that  even  a 
man  like  that  should  be  such  a  fool  1 
No  wiser  and  no  cooler  than  Mr. 
Ryfe.  What  is  it,  I  wonder;  what 
is  it,  and  how  long  will  it  last?' 


CHAPTER  VL 

A  BEVEBBIONABT  INTEIUE8T. 

Although  Dorothea  could  assume 
on  occasions  so  bright  an  exterior 
as  I  have  in  a  previous  chapter  en- 
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deayonred  to  describe,  her  nonnal 
state  was  tmdonbtedly  that  which 
is  best  oonyeyed  bj  the  epithet 
'grimy.'  Old  Mr.  Bargrave,  walk- 
ing serenely  into  his  office  at  eleven, 
and  meeting  this  handmaiden  on  the 
stairs,  used  to  wonder  how  so  much 
dirt  could  accnmnlate  on  the  human 
countenance,  when  irrigated,  as 
Dorothea's  red  eyelids  too  surely 
testified,  by  daily  tears.  Yes,  she 
had  gone  about  her  work  of  late 
with  a  heavy  heart  and  a  moody 
brow.  Hers  was  at  beet  a  dull, 
dreary  life,  but  in  it  there  grew  a 
noxious  weed  which  she  was  pleased 
to  cherish  for  a  flower.  Well,  it 
wafl  withering  eveiy  day  before  her 
eyes,  and  all  the  tears  she  could 
shed  were  not  enough  to  keep  it 
alive.  Ah !  when  the  ship  is  going 
down  under  our  very  feet,  I  don't 
think  it  much  matters  what  may  be 
our  rank  and  rating  on  board.  The 
cook's  mate  in  the  galley  is  no  less 
dismayed  than  the  admiral  in  com- 
mand. Dorothea's  light,  so  to  speak, 
was  only  a  tallow-<sandle,  yet  to  put 
it  out  was  to  leave  the  poor  woman 
very  desolate  in  the  dark.  So  Mr. 
Bargrave  ventured  one  morning  to 
ask  if  she  felt  quite  well,  but  the 
snappish  manner  in  which  his  in- 
quiries were  met,  as  though  they 
masked  a  load  of  hidden  sarcasm 
and  insult,  caused  the  old  gentle- 
man to  souffle  into  his  office  with 
unusual  activity,  much  disturbed 
and  humiliated,  while  resolved  never 
so  to  commit  himsolf  again. 

Into  that  office  we  must  take  the 
liberty  of  following  him,  tenanted 
as  it  is  only  by  himself  and  Tom 
Byf& 

The  latter,  extremely  well  dressed, 
wears  a  posy  of  spring  flowers  at 
bis  buttonhole,  and  betrays  in  his 
whole  bearing  that  he  is  under  some 
extraneous  influence  of  an  unbusi- 
ness-like  nature.  Bargrave  subsides 
into  his  leather  chair  with  a  grunt, 
shuffles  his  papers,  dips  a  pen  in  the 
inkstand,  and  looks  over  his  spec- 
tacles at  his  nephew. 

'  Waste  of  time,  waste  of  capital, 
Tom,'  says  he,  with  some  irritation. 
'Mind,  I  washed  my  hands  of  it 
from  the  first  Tou've  been  at  work 
now  for  some  months;  that's  your 
look-out,  and  ifs  been  kept  apart 


and  separate  from  the  general  busi- 
ness—that's mine,' 

'I've  got  Tangle's  opinion  here,' 
answered  Tom;  'I  wont  ask  you 
to  look  at  it^  uncle.  He's  dead 
against  us.  Just  what  you  said  six 
months  back.  There's  no  getting 
over  that  trust-deed,  nor  through  it, 
nor  round  it,  nor  any  way  to  the 
other  side  of  it.  I've  done  my 
d— dest,  and  we're  not  a  bit  better 
ofif  than  when  we  b^an.' 

He  spoke  in  a  cheerful,  almost  an 
exulting  tone,  quite  unlike  a  man 
worsted  in  a  hard  and  protracted 
struggle. 

'I'm  sorry  for  the  young  lady,' 
observed  Bargrave,  'but  I  never 
expected  anything  else.  It's  a  fine 
estate  and  it  must  go  to  the  male 
heir.  She  has  but  a  small  settle- 
ment, Tom,  very  inadequate  to  her 
position,  as  I  told  poor  Mr.  Bruce 
many  a  time.  He  used  to  say  every- 
thing would  be  set  right  by  his  will, 
and  now  ode  of  these  girls  is  left 
penniless,  and  the  other  witib  a  pit- 
tance, a  mere  pittance,  brought  up, 
as  I  make  no  doubt  she  was,  to  be- 
lieve herself  an  heiress.' 

'  One  of  them  I'  exclaimed  Tom. 
•  What'do  you  mean  ?' 

'  Why,  that  poor  thing  who  was 
bom  a  few  weeks  too  soon,'  answered 
Bargrava  '  She's  totally  unprovided 
for.  With  regard  to  Miss  Bruce, 
there  is  a  settlement.  Two  hundred 
a  year,  Tom,  for  life,  nothing  more. 
I  told  you  so  when  you  tmdertook 
the  job.  And  now  who's  to  pay 
your  costs?' 

'  Not  you,  uncle,'  answered  Tom, 
flippantly,  'so  don't  distress  your- 
self on  that  score.' 

'I  don't,  indeed,'  observed  Bar- 
grave,  with  emphasis.  '  You've  had 
your  own  time  to  work  this,  on  the 
understanding,  as  you  know,  that  it 
was  to  be  worked  at  your  own  risk. 
I  haven't  interfered ;  it  was  no  afiair 
of  mine.  But  your  costs  will  be 
heavy,  Tom,  I  can't  help  seeing 
that.  Tangle's  opinion  don't  come 
so  cheap,  you  see,  though  it's  word 
for  word  the  same  as  mine.  I  would 
have  let  you  have  it  for  nothing, 
and  anybody  else  for  six  and  eight- 
pence.' 

'The  costs  wiU  be  heavy,' 
answered  Tom,  still  radiant.     'I 
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persuaded— why,  Mias  Braoe  must 
long  have  known—'  And  here  the 
Toice  of  Tom,  the  plausible,  the 
prudent,  the  self-reliant,  degenerated 
to  a  husky  whisper,  because  he  felt 
that  his  very  heart  was  mounting  to 
his  throat 

Miss  Bruce  out  him  exceedingly 
short. 

*  Ton  remember  our  bargain,'  she 
said,  bitterly.  'If  you  don't,  I  can 
remind  you  of  it  Listen,  Mr.  By  fe ; 
I  am  not  going  to  cheat  you  out  of 
your  dues.  You  were  to  win  back 
my  fortune  ,from  the  next  of  kin— 
this  cousin,  who  seems  to  have  law 
on  his  side.  You  charged  yourself 
with  the  trouble— that  counts  for 
nothing,  it  is  in  the  way  of  jour  bu- 
siness—with the  costs — ^the  expenses 
— I  don't  know  what  you  call  them 
— these  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
estata  It  was  all  plain  sailing,  if 
we  had  conquered;  and  there  was 
an  altematiye  in  the  event  of  failure. 
I  accepted  it  But  I  tell  you,  not 
till  every  stratagem  has  be^  tried, 
every  stone  turned,  every  resource 
exhausted,  do  I  acknowledge  the 
defeat,  nor— I  speak  plain  English, 
Mr.  Byfe— do  I  pay  the  penalty.' 

Ho  turned  very  pala  '  You  did 
not  use  this  tone  when  we  walked 
together  through  the  snow  in  the 
avenue  at  Ecolesfield.  You  pro- 
mised of  your  own  accord,  you  know 
you  did,'  said  poor  Tom,  trembling 
all  over;  '  and  I  have  got  your  pro- 
mise in  writing  locked  up  in  a  tin 
box  at  home.' 

She  laughed  a  hard,  shrill  laugh, 
not  without  some  real  humour  in  it, 
at  his  obvious  distress. 

'  Keep  it  safe  in  your  tin  box,'  said 
she,  *  and  don't  be  afraid,  when  the 
time  comes,  that  I  shall  throw  you 
over.  Ah!  what  an  odd  tlung 
money  is;  and  how  it  seems  able  to 
do  everything  r  She  was  looking 
miles  away  now,  totally  unconscious 
of  her  companion's  presence.  '  To 
me  this  five  or  six  thousand  a  year  re- 
presents hope,  eiyoyment,  position- 
all  that  makes  life  worth  having. 
More,  to  lose  it  is  to  lose  my  free- 
dom, to  lose  all  that  nmkes  life  en- 
durable! 

'  And  you  hav*i  lost  it,'  observed 
Tom,  doggedly.  He  was  not  vei^ 
brave,  very  highminded,  very  chi- 


valrous in  any  way;  bat  he  pos- 
sessed the  truly  British  quality  of 
tenacity,  and  did  not  mean  to  be 
shaken  off  by  any  feminine  vagaries 
where  once  he  had  taken  hold. 

'  £t  je  payerais  de  ma  personne,' 
replied  Miis  Bruce,  Bcomifidly.  '  I 
don't  suppose  you  Imow  any  French. 
You  must  ^  now,  Mr.  Byfe ;  my 
maid's  oonung  back  for  me  from 
the  bonnet«hop.  I  can't  be  trusted 
you  see  over  fifty  yards  of  pave- 
ment and  a  crossing  by  myself. 
The  maid  is  walking  with  me  now 
behind  these  lilac-bushes,  you  know. 
Her  name  is  ^fe.  She  is  very 
cross  and  silent ;  she  wears  a  well- 
made  coat,  shiny  boots,  rather  a 
good  hat,  and  carries  a  nosegay  as 
big  as  a  chimneynaweep's— you  can 
give  it  me  if  you  like— I  dare  say 
yon  brought  it  on  purpose.' 

How  sne  could  twist  and  turn 
him  at  will !  three  or  four  playM 
words  like  these,  precious  all  the 
more  that  her  general  manner  was 
so  haughty  and  reserved,  caused 
Tom  to  forget  her  pride,  her  whims, 
her  various  caprices,  her  too  pal-' 
pable  indifference  to  himself.  He 
offered  the  flowers  with  humble 
gratitude,  ignoring  resolutely  the 
presumption  that  she  would  pro- 
bably throw  them  away  before  she 
reacned  her  own  door. 

'Good-bye,  Miss  Bruce,' said  he, 
bowing  reverently  over  the  slim 
hand  she  vouchsafed  him,  and 
'  Good-bye,'  echoed  the  young  lady, 
adding,  with  another  of  those  hard 
little  laughs  that  jarred  so  on  Tom's 
nerves,  '  Come  with  better  news 
next  time,  and  don't  give  in  while 
there's  a  chance  left ;  depend  upon 
it  the  money's  better  worth  having 
than  the  client  Bv-the-by,  I  sent 
you  a  card  for  Lady  Goldthread's 
this  afternoon— only  a  stupid  break- 
fast—Did  you  forget  it?' 

'  Are  you  going?'  returned  Tom, 
with  the  clouds  clearing  from  his 
brow. 

'Perhaps  we  shall,  if  it's  fine,' 
was  the  reply.  '  And  now  I  can't 
wait  any  longer.  Don't  forget  what 
I  told  you,  and  do  the  best  you 
can.' 

So  Tom  Byfe  departed  from  his 
garden  of  Eden  with  sundry  mis- 
givings, not  entirely  new  to  him. 
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that  the  fruit  he  took  such  pains  to 
ripen  for  his  own  gathering  might 
be  but  gaudy  wax-work  after  all, 
or  painted  stone,  perhaps,  cold, 
smooth,  and  beautiful,  against  which 
he  should  ^rasp  his  teeth  in  vain. 

The  well-tutored  Puckers,  dressed 
in  fiaded  splendour,  and  holding  a 
brown-paper  parcel  in  her  huad, 
was  waitmg  for  her  young  lady  at 
the  comer  of  the  Square. 

While  thus  engaged  she  witnessed 
a  bargain,  of  an  unusual  nature^ 
made  apparently  under  extraor- 
dinary pressure  of  circumstances. 
A  ringed  boy,  established  at  the 
crossing,  who  had  indeed  rendered 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  endea- 
vours to  ferry  Fuckers  over  diy- 
shod,  was  accosted  by  a  shabby- 
genteel  and  remarkably  good-look- 
ing man  in  the  following  ver- 
naculu — 

'  On  this  minnit,  off  at  six.  Buster ; 
two  bob  an*  abender,  and  a  three 
of  eye-water,  in?' 

'  Done  for  another  joey,*  replied 
Buster,  with  the  premature  acute- 
ness  of  youth  foraging  for  itself  in 
the  streets  of  London. 

'  Done,'  repeated  the  man,  pull- 
ing a  handfol  of  silver  from  his 
pocket,  and  assuming  the  broom  at 
once  to  enter  on  his  professional 
labours,  ere  Puckers  had  recovered 
firom  her  astonishment,  or  Buster 
could  vanish  round  the  comer  in 
the  direction  of  a  neighbouring 
mews. 

Though  plyiog  his  instrument 
diligently,  tne  man  kept  a  sharp 
eye  on  the  Square  gardens.  When 
Tom  Byfe  emerged  through  the 
heavy  iron  gate  he  whispered  a 
deep  and  horrible  curse,  out  his 
dark  eyes  shone  and  his  whole  face 
beamed  into  a  ruffianly  kind  of 
beauty,  when  after  a  discreet  pause. 
Miss  Brace  followed  the  young 
lawyer  through  the  same  portal. 
Then  the  man  went  to  worK  with 
his  broom  harder  than  ever.  Not 
Sir  Walter  Baleigh  spreading  his 
cloak  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign 
mistress  lest  they  should  take  a 
speck  of  mud  could  have  shown 
more  loyalty,  more  devotion,  than 


did  Gentleman  Jim  sweeping  for 
bare  life,  as  Miss  Brace  and  her 
maid  approached  the  crossing  he 
had  liired  for  the  occasion. 

Maud  recognized  him  at  a  glance. 
Not  easily  startled  or  surprised,  she 
bade  Puckers  walk  on,  while  she 
took  a  half-crown  from  her  purse 
and  put  in  the  sweeper's  hand. 

'  At  least  it  is  an  honest  trade,' 
said  she,  looking  him  fixedly  in  the 
face. 

The  man  turned  pale  while  he 
received  her  bounty. 

'  It's  not  that,  miss,'  he  stam- 
mered. 'Ifs  not  that— I  only 
wanted  to  get  a  look  of  ye.  I  only 
wanted  just  to  hear  the  turn  of  your 
voice  again.  No  offence,  miss,  I'll 
go  away  now.  Ohl  can't  ye  give  a 
chap  a  job  ?  It's  my  heart's  blood  as 
I'd  shed  for  you,  free— and  never 
ask  no  more  nor  a  kind  word  in 
retumi'  ^ 

She  looked  him  over  from  head 
to  foot  once  more  and  passed  on. 
In  that  look  there  was  neither  sur- 
prise, nor  indignation,  nor  scom, 
only  a  quaint  and  somewhat  amused 
curiosity,  yet  this  thief  and  associate 
of  thieves  quivered,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  sun-stroke.  When  she 
passed  out  of  sight  he  bit  the  half- 
crown  till  it  bent,  and  hid  it  away 
in  his  breast  '  I'll  never  part  with 
ye,'  said  he,  *  never ;'  unmindful 
of  poor  Dorothea,  going  about  her 
work  tearful  and  forlorn.  Gentle- 
man Jim,  uneducated,  besotted,  half- 
brutalized  as  he  was,  had  yet  drunk 
from  the  cup  that  poisons  equally 
the  basest  and  noblest  of  our  kind. 
A  well-dreesed,  good-looking  young 
man,  walking  the  other  side  of 
the  square,  £d  not  fail  to  witness 
Tom  Byfe's  fiEurewell  and  Maud's 
interview  with  the  crossing-sweeper. 
He  too  looked  strangely  disturbed, 
pacing  up  and  down  an  adjoining 
street  more  than  once,  before  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  to  ring  a 
well-known  bell.  Verily  Miss  Brace 
seemed  to  be  one  of  those  ladies 
whose  destiny  it  is  to  puzzle,  worry, 
and  interest  every  man  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact 
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BEPLB0TI0N8. 

INEYEB  met  yoa,  lady  fnx, 
In  all  her  Vkj/eatj'B  dominioiis ; 
Nor  know  if  thafB  your  real  hair 

Or  only  the  last  thing  in  chignona. 
And  yet  I  much  shonld  like  to  learn 

The  meaning  of  that  look's  dejection. 
For  yon  are  lost,  I  well  discern. 
In  deepest  mazes  of  reflection. 

Say,  do  yon  ponder  o'er  tfae'one 

Who  sets  that  little  heart  so  beating  ? 
Is  he,  perchance,  a  yonnger  son  ? 

Or  does  his  passion  seem  retreating? 
Alas,  fiiir  maid!  'tis  hard,  I  know« 

To  see  how  hollow  is  affection. 
But  still  bear  np  against  the  blow. 

If  thaf  s  the  subject  of  reflection. 

Perchance  a  cruel  parent's  word 

Bids  fair  to  mar  the  bliss  you  dream  of: 
Of  such  things  in  these  days  I've  heard« 

Now  Matrimony's  made  a  scheme  of. 
Well  I  if  you're  under  age,  you  must 

Obey  that  parent's  harsh  direction — 
Renounce  your  loye: — but  tiiere!  I  trust 

That's  not  the  subject  of  reflection. 

Or— it  may  be— some  handsome  shawl— 

New  bonnet— dress — or  some  such  weakness 
lias  seemed  to  make  your  toilette  small — 

A  thing  that  can't  be  borne  with  meekness  I 
Be  wise,  if  so,  and  seek  relief— 

Submit  your  sorrow  to  dissection. 
I'd  give  my  head  to  learn  your  grief. 

The  subject  of  such  deep  reflection. 

You've  lost  a  locket,  or  a  ring, 

A  brooch,  a  purse  with  some  amount  in  ? 
Or  dares  the  milliner  to  bring 

At  time  unmeet  her  small  account  in  ? 
I  own  I'm  at  a  loss  to  guess — 

Tour  secret  bafQes  aU  detection— 
Tet  no!  I  have  it— have  it!  yes. 

The  subject  of  your  deep  reflection. 

Although  I  never  met  you,  dear. 

Throughout  her  Majesty's  dominions. 
Your  subject  of  reflection's  clear. 

About  it  Fve  no  two  opinions. 
That  I  should  be  so  blind,  alas. 

As  not  to  see !    I  own  correction — 
The  pretty  face  within  that  glass 

Is  ymr  sole  subject  of  reflection. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THIS  ifl  a  fitory  told  over  the  fire 
at  a  country  honge  where  I 
was  staying  the  fourteenth  of  Feb- 
ruary of  a  year  ago. 

It  was  the  hour  after  dinner,  and 
the  children  were  in  the  drawing- 
room.  For  some  time  previous  it 
had  been  as  though  all  tne  bells  in 
the  house  were  gone  wild,  as  though 
all  the  spirits  in  the  world  and 
under  the  world  had  taken  to  rap- 
ping at  doors,  as  though  all  the 
&iries,  good  and  bad,  had  gone 
about  to  shower  their  gifts  on  the 
various  members  of  the  &mily,  from 
Mr.  Heath,  squire,  downwards, 
through  Qioch,  butler,  to  John 
Sims,  stable  boy.  The  wild  clangour 
had  now  ceased,  however;  the  up- 
roarious mirth  subsided,  the  con- 
templative mood  was  coming  on. 

It  came  thus  on  one  member  of 
the  circle.  '  Something  of  a  collec- 
tion, certainly!  Enough  to  set 
Lory  up  in  a  fancy  goods'  shop. 
Ijory,  ten  years  of  age,  with  four- 
teen ;  Sissy,  fourteen,  with  eleven ; 
Cecil,  six,  with  thirteen ;  Fan,  five, 
with  sixteen ;  Lennard,  fifteen,  with 
six;  Flo,  nineteen,  with  twelve; 
Miss  Wilton— with  three.'  A  little 
silent  merriment,  for  Gumel  Duke 
had  inadvertently  touched  on  what 
was  a  sore  point;  at  least,  so  the 
youngsters  averred,  youth  being 
magnanimous  only  by  fits  and 
starts.  '  Ah,  children,  7  was  twenty- 
eight  before  ever  I  had  a  valentine.' 

'And  what  was  that,  uncle?' 
cried  ever  so  many  voices. 

'  And  what  was  that,  Mr.  Duke  ?' 
said  young  Ferrers,  seated  very 
close  to  Florence  Heath. 

*Ah,  tliat*s  a  story  —  a  long 
story,'  he  answered,  looking  half- 
humorously,  half  -  gravely  round 
the  group,  his  eye  resting  longest 
on  a  lady  some  nine  years  his  jnnior, 
into  whose  face  there  came  the 
brightest  blush  and  the  wickedest 
pmile. 

'Then  tell  us  it,  nnde^  tl^erp'8  d 
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dear,*  said  Sissy,  of  fourteen,  with 
fourteen's  good  appetite  for  stories. 
And  all  seconded  her. 

But  Gumel  Duke  eliook  his  head, 
and  appeared  nowise  inclined.  A 
man  of  some  four-and-thirty  years, 
with  broad,  large  forehead,  dark, 
penetrative  eyes,  mouth  steadfast  in 
itself—a  man,  written  within  and 
without,  was  Gumel  Duke. 

'Come,  Duke,'  said  Mr.  Heath, 
good-humouredly  backing  up  the 
young  people,  perhaps  himself  a 
little  curious. 

'  It's  not  a  story  that  can  well  be 
told— not  a  story  at  all  easy  to  tell.' 

A  second  choms  of  entreal^.  A 
dozen  characteristic  speeches  in  a 
dozen  characteristic  tones  of  be- 
seeching, assertion,  disappointment, 
confidence,  hope. 

'  If  Uncle  Gumel  tells  it  in  his 
way,  we  must  tell  it  in  ours  also, 
must  we  not,  my  pet?'  said  tiie 
lady  whom  his  gaze  had  distin- 
guished, taking  little  May  on  her 
lap,  her  voice  as  bright  and  sweet  as 
her  sweet,  bright  face.  The  saucy 
face  and  voice  incited  them  not  a 
little. 

'Come,  Duke,'  reiterated  Mr. 
Heath,  who  was  getting  an  inkling 
of  what  the  story  might  be,  '  that 
admission  was  half  permission,  eh  2* 

'  Well,  see  here,  a  compromise.  I 
don't  know  what  induced  me,  but 
last  year  I  drew  up  a  true  and  au- 
thentic accounir— of— a  very  singular 
episode  in  a  man's  life.  I  have  it 
amongst  my  papers  in  the  library.' 

As  Mr.  Duke  walked  to  and  fiom 
the  Ubrary,  it  was  with  a  scarcely 
perceptible  halt.  Strangely,  nothing 
about  him  became  him  so  well. 
The  slight  stoop  it  occasioned  gave 
him  an  air  of  continual  courtesy^ 
and  a  gentleness  to  an  otherwise 
decided,  authoritative  bearing.  We 
girls  were  enthusiasts  about  him, 
with  about  as  much,  or  as  little, 
discrimination  a^  commonly-  be« 
)on^  to  (^rjs, 
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When  he  letnrned^  it  was  with  a 
manuscript  of  many  closely-written 
pages  in  his  hand.  'This  paper 
was  not  meant  for  so  many  ears.  I 
scarcely  know  how  much  is  told.' 
And  he  turned  over  a  page  or  two 
doubtfully.  '  Well,  if  I  begin  to  use 
the  scissors  and  amend,  it  may  not 
be  genuine;  it  is  that  now.  So, 
young  folks,  oome  fence  round  your 
poor  old  uncle ;  a  bold  thing  he*s  in 
for,  I  can  tell  you,'  with  a  sly  &ce 
for  some  of  the  elders.  'Lennardis 
appointed  reader.  Fire  away,  Len- 
nard.  The  Story  of  Gumel  Duke's 
First  Valentine,' 

My  father  was  a  captain  in  the 
Boyal  Navy,  and  my  mother  the 
daughter  of  another— the  last  of  the 
old  Gumels  of  Berkshire.  But  at 
eight  years  of  age  I  had  neither 
father,  mother,  nor  penny  in  the 
world  wherewith  to  help  myselt 
From  eight  to  twenty  I  lived  by  the 
grace,  or  charity,  of  a  rich  relative. 
But  it  is  a  libel  on  either  word; 
for  if  you  would  know  what  his 
charity  was  like,  I  can  only  say, 
like  the  big,  ostentatious,  sordid- 
looking,  ugly  crown  pieces  which  in- 
variably accompanied  his  responses 
to  my  periodic  holiday  letters—as 
big,  ostentatious,  sordid  -  looking, 
ugly.  These  very  periodic  holiday- 
letters  were  a  part  of  it  My  school- 
master was  post-diluvian  in  his 
opinions,  and  made  strong  objec- 
tion, but  had  to  content  himself 
with  leaving  me  entirely  to  my  own 
devices  in  the  matter,  which  devices 
at  first  consisted  of  obtaining  such 
assistance  as  was  to  be  obtained 
from  the  elder  boys,  and  gradually, 
as  I  myself  grew  into  an  elder  boy, 
of  speaking  my  mind  on  various 
points  after  a  fashion  very  unusual 
m  the  holiday-letter  era.  The  re- 
sponses were  offensive  enough ;  but 
by  the  time  I  perceived  it  I  had 
^own  so  accustomed  as  to  suppose 
it  a  privilege  of  relationship. 

I  thank  God  there  were  other  in- 
fluences at  work ;  for  such  culture 
as  Bichard  Duke  desired  for  me, 
and  supposed  himself  to  have  pro- 
vided, makes  a  man  either  cross- 
grained  or  without  any  grain  at  all 
—unworthy,  any  way.  My  school- 
master gave  me  of  his  best,  partly 


because  he  was  a  conscientious  man, 
partly  because  of  a  personal  liking 
for  me,  partly  because  I  promised 
to  be  a  credit  to  the  school.  My 
comrades,  too,  stood  by  me,  and  I 
never  lacked  an  invitation  for  holi- 
days, which  I  must  otherwise  have 
spent  at  the  school.  With  one 
thing  and  another  my  uncle's  crop 
of  tares,  sown  with  half>yearly  punc- 
tuality, bore  but  little  fruit  In  my 
visits  to  my  schoolfellows  I  was 
iamiliar  with  that  form  of  irritating 
speech  in  which,  however  much  it 
is  to  be  depbred,  the  most  affec- 
tionate of  relatives  do  at  times  in- 
dulge. It  was  not  dif&cult  to  con- 
found the  spirit  of  my  uncle's  contu- 
melious alms  with  this. 

It  is  hard  on  a  young  fellow  to 
have  the  solid  ground— so  solid  it 
seems  to  him— open  under  his  feet, 
as  it  did  under  mine.  There  are 
many  veritable  meanings  that  will 
not  bear  abrupt  disclosures ;  God  is 
merciful,  and  mostly  the  young  are 
graduated  in  them.  I  don't  say  I 
was  not  a  little  uneasy  and  semi'^ 
conscious  of  an  injurious  element 
but  it  came  hard  on  a  young  fellow. 

Not  long  after  I  commenced/my 
college  career  a  competition  was 
announced  for  undergntduatesjof  a 
year's  standing,  the  prize  a  scholar- 
ship of  one  hundred  pounds  sryear. 
When,  eager  and  hopeful,  I  stated 
my  intention  of  competing,  I  was 
given  in  a  roundabout  way  to  un- 
derstand that  I  should  be  running 
dangerously  counter  to  my  uncle's 
wishes ;  that  he  had  formerly  pri- 
vately objected  to  my  entrance  for  any 
of  the  school  exhibitions.  Which 
roused  me  to  put  my  independence 
to  the  test  I  said,  in  pubuc,  it  was 
strange,  after  this,  if  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed. And  I  did — ^to  receive  a  letter 
by  the  next  post  after  the  public 
announcement  withdrawing  my  al- 
lowance, with  not  a  single  reason 
assigned. 

'  What  do  you  do  now  ?*  asked  a 
friend,  to  whom  I  read  the  commu- 
nication. 

'  Do  ?  Why,  please  God,  get  my 
name  into  the  Wranglers'  list  this 
time  three  years.' 

That  speech  and  my  story  were 
carried  to  the  head  of  my  college. 
He  sent  for  me,  and  offered  to  see 
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me  throngh  my  aeademioal  oonrse, 
I  gratefully  declined  pecuniary  as- 
sifitanoe ;  be  had  given  me  the  only 
aid  I  needed  in  keeping  up  in  me  a 
great  reapeot  for  my  kind.  Aa  haa 
been  said,  '  It  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  a  man  should  see  many 
men  whom  he  can  respeot'  I  ob- 
tained an  amount  of  litoary  em^ 
ployment,  and  with  a  five-pound 
note  here  and  a  ten-pound  note 
there,  pulled  through,  to  see  myself 
in  the  three  years'  time  third 
Wrangler. 

Next  was  a  fellowship,  and  the 
post  of  travelling  tutor  to  Yisoount 
Narboyne,  Lord  Oxford's  only  son. 
Lord  Uxford  was,  you  know,  a  great 
man  in  the  government  of  that 
day. 

A  gentle-mmded,  delioately-nu> 
tured  fellow  was  my  oharge.  A 
milksop,  some  said ;  but  I  had  seen 
in  him  the  lion-heart  and  the  right 
instinct.  I  did  love  that  fellow. 
Well,  it  is  the  often-repeated  story, 
I,  the  friendless,  penniless  man, 
whose  death  might  momentarily 
afBect  a  classfiallowortwo— buteven 
that,  in  my  obseurily,  doubtful-^ 
went  scathlesB  through  perils  many : 
he,  the  petted  boy,  heir  to  broaa 
acres,  to  a  vast  influence,  of  a  long 
patrician  line,  the  only  son  of  his 
parents,  fell  ill  of  a  low  fever,  that 
has  ito  haunts  peculiarly  with 
penury  and  care,  and  died.  I  did 
my  best  by  him,  but  he  died.  It 
was  in  a  small  village  on  the  nearer 
Italian  coast.  On  the  first  tidings 
of  his  illness  Lady  IJxfDrd  was  her- 
self too  ill  to  travel,  aqd  Lord  IJx« 
ford  so  greatly  engaged  in  public 
affairs  as  only  to  arrive  the  day 
before  his  son's  death. 

On  my  return  to  England,  which 
was  delayed  until  the  spripg  by  my 
own  state  of  health,  my  first  visit 
was  to  Somersley,  the  Uxfords' 
Hampshire  seat.  He  had  with- 
drawn item  the  government  shortly 
after  his  bertevement,  and  tiiev 
were  living  in  strict  privacy.  Both 
Lord  and  Lady  Uxford  were  lavish 
with  their  kindnesses.  They  treated 
me  almost  as  a  son,  and  on  the  last 
eveniDg  of  my  mcmth's  visit  Lord 
Uxford,  whilst  knowing  the  element 
of  independenee  so  harshly  evoked 
in  my  character,  ventured  to  ofito 


me  a  thousand  pounds  besides  my 
salary  up  to  the  very  date.  I  am  an 
old  traveller,  and  I  assure  you  there 
is  a  wonderful  deal  in  the  way  a 
knapsack  is  packed.  Not  one  man 
in  a  thousand  could  have  offered 
l^t  thousand  pounds—a  great  sum 
to  me  in  those  days— so  as  to  have 
it  accepted.  But  I  took  it  from 
Lord  Uxfbrd.  For  this  is  how  he 
gave  it  'Our  obligation  to  you 
neither  this  nor  anything  could 
remove :  and,  indeed,  my  wife  and  I 
both  feel  it  to  be  the  dearest  thing 
remaining  to  us.  We  know— Hugh 
told  me  that  time— you  are  saving 
money  for  two  purposes;  the  one  I 
commend,  the  other  I  do  not  com- 
mend.   Think  it  over,  Duke.' 

I  did  think  it  over,  and  the  next 
morning,  in  bidding  him  fiurewell, 
I  ^asked  his  advice.  '  Some  years 
ago,  my  lord,  as  you  know,  I  regis- 
tered a  resolve  to  repay  to  my  uncle 
every  iarthhag  I  ever  cost  him. 
Principal,  interest,  compound  in- 
terest, collateral  gains,  I  reckoned 
them  all  at  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 
Tour  thousand  has  made  up  the 
sum,  and  a  little  to  spaie.  But  now 
it  seems  not  a  good  thing  to  pay  it. 
Tou  know  my  provocation,  my 
lord,  and  yet  I  am  reluctant.' 

*  When  you  speak  of  provocation, 
I  think,  Duke,  you  have  answered 
yourself.' 

'But  then,'  said  I,  In  extreme 
perplexity,  '  if  I  don't,  it  helps  me 
on  so  with  these  projects  that  have 
been  my  waking  and  sleeping  dream 
these  two  years  and  more.  And 
so  it  can  look  ugly,  even  to  my- 
self.' 

'Ifi  just  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  you  are  the  only  judge  of 
yourself.' 

And  I  did  not  repay  it  Instead, 
I  offered  myself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  mastership  of  an  endowed 
school  in  the  small  town  of  Oum- 
berley,  in  the  county  of  Beepshire. 
The  only  difficulty  the  trustees 
made  was  over  the  excessive  supe- 
riority of  my  testimonials.  There 
must  be  something  against  me,  or 
I  couldn't  want  to  come  there.  But 
a  chance  word  in  a  letter  of  Lord 
Uxford's  to  a  gentleman,  a  trustee, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  settled  that 
point  for  me.    I  was  to  have  two 
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hundred  and  a  houfle ;  but  hy  tho 
terms  of  the  trust  I  was  not  to  take 
boarders,  nor,  indeed,  any  pupils 
other  than  foundation  scholars. 
These  very  terms,  with  their  means 
of  subsistence  and  promise  of  a 
good  margin  of  leisure,  were  my 
inducements.  But  the  good  people 
of  Cumberley  were  so  amazed  at 
my  choice  they  set  me  down  from 
the  first  in  the  category  of  eccen- 
trics; and  the  character  clung  to 
me,  as  characters  will  cling,  no  more 
to  be  shaken  off  than  the  grasp  of  a 
drowning  man,  when  they  came  to 
know  more  of  me  and  my  pursuits 
— ^when  they  came  to  know  that  I 
was  making  delicate  and  costly  ex- 
periments towards  some  great  me- 
chanical discovery. 

My  self-imposed  exclusion  had  a 
contrary  efiiect  to  that  intended.  I 
had  any  number  of  invitations,  I 
might  have  been  intimate  at  any 
number  of  houses ;  I  was  decided  to 
be  quite  presentable,  and  I  had  no 
peculiar  relatives  to  turn  up  un- 
awares. It  came  even  to  be  whis- 
pered about  that  it  was  a  very  great 
man  who  occasionally  visited  me, 
who  came  and  went  so  unostenta- 
tiously, as  great  men  do  come  and 
go.  (Lord  Uxford,  who,  having  an 
estate  in  the  next  county,  would 
take  me  in  his  way.)  I  by  no  means 
debarred  myseff  from  society;  I 
simply  refused  it  ascendency  over 
me :  I  was  even  intimate  with 
one  family,  finding  many  points  in 
common  with  its  head,  Mr.  Freke- 
ston.  Similarly,  I  never  resolved, 
as  some  men  do,  that  I  would  not 
marry,  or  rather  attempt  to  marry ; 
at  the  same  time  it  always  remained 
a  thing  of  to-morrow  with  me. 

Three  years'  sojourn  in  Cum- 
berley found  me  in  my  twenty- 
eighth  year.  Three  years  they  were 
of  intense  application,  carrying  mo 
on  and  on,  until  my  goal  was  well 
in  sight.  I  had  come  to  the  end  of 
my  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  but  I 
reckoned,  almost  confidently,  that  in 
tho  next  year's  estimates  my  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  would  ask  some- 
thing on  my  account.  I  had  had 
no  communication  with  my  \mcle 
from  the  time  of  his  casting  me 
adrift.  Stay,  though;  I  was  once 
pTfln  JTitroduc^  to  him,    I  vafi 


present  at  the  evening  conversa- 
zione of  a  great  London  society, 
before  whose  members  I  had  that 
morning  read  a  paper.  There  was 
a  little  talk  about  me  and  this 
paper,  which  my  uncle,  also  present, 
heard  without  hearing  my  name. 
Fond  of  the  role  of  the  rich  con- 
noisseur, he  requested  an  introduc- 
tion. I,  in  equal  ignorance  up  to 
this  point,  stood  bowing  before  a 
tall,  fine  man,  with  perfectly  white 
hair,  and  a  cahn,  courteous  face, 
only  when  he  smiled  it  looked  as 
liable  to  breakage  as  china. 

'  Are  not  the  Mr.  Dukes  rela- 
tives?* asked  a  gentleman  near, 
supposing  the  introduction  super- 
fluous. 

'Relatives?  yes,'  replied  my 
uncle ;  '  uncle  and  nephew  indeed 
— but  not  acquaintances.' 

And  asking  an  indifferent  ques- 
tion or  two  in  the  most  collected 
voice,  he  bowed  himself  away.  Now, 
you  know,  I,  on  the  contrary,  felt 
foolii^y  embarrassed  for  some  time 
after. 

The  next  I  heard  of  him  was  his 
death.  I  was  mentioned  in  his  will, 
for  he  left  me  a  picture  of  my  father 
by  Opie,  and  nineteen  guineas 
wherewith  to  buy  a  mourning  ring. 
But  all  his  other  property  went  to 
Edmund  Duke's  children :  the  money 
to  the  younger  sons  and  daughters, 
the  freehold  estates  to  the  eldest 
son  —  now  the  representative  of 
the  eldest  branch  of  the  Duke 
family. 

Tlus  Edmund  Duke,  now  dead 
some  three  years,  was  another  bro- 
ther of  my  father's,  more  wealthy 
even  than  Bichard,  and  married  to 
Lady  Frances  Heriot,  a  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  of  Mainwaring.  He 
had  been  estranged  from  my  father 
— the  only  cause  an  hour's  hot 
words ;  but  grown  men  don't  come 
easily  together  again.  I  had  under- 
stood that  after  my  father's  death 
he  expressed  regret  that  it  sliould 
have  been  so.  Therefore  my  ono 
impression  of  him  was  better  than 
my  one  impression  of  Richard  Duke. 
When  1  heard  how  the  money  was 
left,  I  thought  of  '  for  he  that  hath, 
to  him  shall  be  given.'  But  I  was 
very  resolved  my  one  talent  should 
m%  be  hidden  in  a  napkin, 
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CHAPTEB  11. 

It  wafl  tho  Valentine's  day  after  my 
twenty-eighth  birthday.  I  was  freed 
from  my  pupils,  it,  as  Founder's 
day,  being  distinguished  by  a  whole 
holiday.  All  the  morning  I  had 
been  toiling  over  my  work,  as  to 
myself  I  always  called  it ;  doing  too 
much  perhaps,  for  I  had  come  to 
one  of  those  fuU  stops  which  used 
so  to  harass  and  depress  me  when  I 
first  commenced  my  researches,  but 
which  I  now  knew  to  be  as  much 
physical  as  mental.  So  I  planned 
to  take  a  smart  gallop,  return  home 
to  a  light  Ixmcheon— 1  had  respect  for 
the  saying,  '  a  full  head,  an  empty 
stomach,'— -and  reapply  myself  to 
my  labours  with  what  new  lights 
I  might  be  blessed  with. 

This  programme  in  view,  I  left 
my  papers  just  as  I  rose  from  them ; 
somewhat  rash  perhaps  with  one 
precious  document  of  which  I  had 
no  duplicate,  the  fruition  of  the 
whole,  amongst  them.  But  my 
housekeeper  would  have  deemed 
it  as  much  us  her  place  was  worth 
to  introduce  unauthorized  visitors 
to  my  study. 

I  returned  from  my  six-mile 
gallop  without  any  definite  train 
of  thought,  but  in  splendid  trim 
for  thinking.  Braced  up,  and  all 
a-glow  with  the  exercise  of  riding, 
I  walked  briskly  into  my  study. 
Conceive  my  amazement  at  sight 
of  a  hat,  cloak,  a  lady's  travelling 
gear,  in  fact,  lying  carelessly,  as 
thrown  off,  on  the  table  where  my 
papers  had  been ;  and  coiled  up  on 
the  rug  before  the  fire  the  owner 
thereof— coiled  up  I  call  it,  because 
when  she  rose  it  was  with  a  languid, 
supple  motion.  As  I  stood  with 
the  door  in  my  hand,  ^zing  with 
all  my  eyes,  as  we  provincials  say, 
and  she  tranquilly  turned  her  face 
my  way,  she  looked  so  entirely  at 
her  ease,  and  yet  the  whole  tableau 
was  so  unreal,  or  rather,  so  con- 
founding, I  involuntarily  thought 
of  the  witch-woman  I  had  read  of 
in  old  romances — the  witch- woman 
who  comes  upon  one  unawares  and 
steals  away  one's  senses. 

"WTien  she  rose,  which  she  was  in 
no  haste  to  do,  she  showed  herself  to 
bo  of  about  middle  height,  of  a 


beautiful  figure— the  sort  of  sway- 
ing, balanced  figure  which,  if  the 
back  be  turned  to  you,  makes  you 
carious  to  see  the  face  going  with 
it.  And  her  face  was  pale,  and 
almost  oval,  with  dark  eyebrows— 
or  eyebrows,  the  rather,  dark  by 
contrast  with  her  complexion— dark- 
grey  eyes  and  long  dark  lashes ;  but 
the  hair  was  lighter  than  chestnut, 
of  a  profoimd  colour ;  that  is,  mostly 
all  shade,  but  sometimes  all  bright- 
ness. If  you  saw  her  in  a  crowd 
you  would  look  after  her.  Tho  long 
black  lashes  and  the  eyelids  drooped 
Tery  much,  except  on  the  rare  oc- 
casions when  she  gave  you  a  wide, 
quick  glance ;  but  yet  you  knew  tho 
great  grey  eyes  were  lying  in  wait 
behind  them,  either  indifferent,  or 
insolent,  or  wicked,  as  her  mood 
might  be.  Her  dress  was  of  a  deli- 
cate grey-ribbed  material;  on  the 
little  white  hands  flashed  brave 
rings  5  indeed  everything  about  her 
though  quiet,  as  was  suitable  for 
travelling,  was  also  rich  and 
costly. 

From  her  post  on  tho  rug,  and 
from  under  the  haughty,  drooping 
lids,  she  surveyed  me  as  critically 
as  though  I  was  the  intrader  and 
she  the  intruded  upon.  And  as 
nonchalantly  as  possible  she  fol- 
lowed my  glance  to  the  escritoire, 
where  I  was  thankful  to  see  my 
papers  in  not  so  very  great  disorder 
— one  gets  to  be  thankful  for  small 
mercies.  'I  suppose,'  said  she, 
rising  to  her  feet  with  just  so  much 
haste  as  suited  her,  'I  ought  to 
apologize  for  trespassing.' 

'  I  suppose  so,  too,'  was  on  my 
tongue's  end,  for  not  a  shade  of 
apology  did  she  so  much  as  afiect. 

'  Your  housekeeper  warned  me 
out  of  this  room  as  if— as  if  there 
were  spring-guns  or  infernal  ma- 
chines in  it,'  looking  to  some  queer, 
outlandish  models  in  one  comer. 

'  Mrs.  Pell  had  her  orders  un- 
doubtedly, but ' 

'  Yes,  it  was  her  orders ;  but  I 
gave  mine,  you  see,  so  it  does  not 
signify.'  She  had  a  trick  of  pouting 
her  lower  lip,  especially  when  she 
ceased  speaking,  and  she  carried  her 
head  a  little  back,  so  you  may  know 
she  had  not  much  humility  about 
her. 
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It  was  evident  I  ought  to  be  gra* 
tified ;  I  did  manage  to  say,  '  I  am 
glad  yon  took  my  hospitality  for 
granted:'  I  spoiled  it  though  by 
a  second  dubious  glance  towards 
my  papers.  '  But  really — I  am  in 
ignorance— I  have  not  the  honour 
of  an  acquaintance.  Is  ihere  not 
some  mistake  ?*  For  who  my  visitor 
was  I  had  not  the  faintest  idea,  and 
she  spoke  as  though  I  ought  to 
know  her. 

'  Oh,  I  thought  your  housekeeper 
would  have  told  you  ;*  her  tone  on 
the  instant  more  distant,  and  less 
patronizing.  *  You  are  Mr.  Gumel 
Duke,  are  you  not?'  A  doubt  mo- 
mentarily troubling  her.  '  /  am 
Miss  Duke.    I  have  surprised  you !' 

'  Pardon  me,  I  still  require  some 
enlightenment.  But  there  can  be 
but  one  Miss  Duke,  I  imagine.' 
And  I  held  out  my  hand  in  some- 
what tardy  welcome.  '  My  cousin, 
I  presume — Mr.  Edmund  Duke's 
daughter.'  The  slight  forward  in- 
clination of  her  head  confirmed  me. 

'  And  you  are  Gumel  Duke.  Ah, 
I  was  sure  I  should  find  it  so.  Di- 
rectly the  porter  snoke  I  guessed  it. 
It  is  quite  by  accident  I  find  myself 
here.  Now  you  tell  me  what  I  am 
to  do' — she  had  quite  returned 
to  her  first  condescension.  'I 
have  never  been  in  tiiis  part  of 
England  before— but  your  house- 
keeper said  something  about  your 
lunch.  Hadn't  you  better  order  it 
in?— I  really  could  eat  some.' 

'  Well/  thought  I,  '  some  per* 
sons'  adaptation  to  circumstances 
is  something  remarkable.' 

'  And  Baker,'  added  she,  as  I 
went  to  obey  her  behests ;  '  do  see 
that  your  housekeeper  makes  her 
comfortable.' 

*And  who's  Baker?'  I  asked, 
more  and  more  in  a  maze. 

'Oh,  you  will  sympathize  with 
Baker;  she's  in  such  distress  of 
mind ;'  in  as  solemn  a  voice,  but  a 
spice  of  girlish  glee  in  her  eyes  over 
the  dismay  that  struggled  (with  my 
dcBire  to  bo  hospitable.  For,  what 
this  inva.sion  portended  I  had  as 
yet  no  knowledge-  '  Yes,  and 
Baker's  comfort  is  of  as  much  con- 
sequence as  mine,  please.' 

I  found  Baker  a  rigid-looking 
duenna  whom,  doubtless,  her  mis- 


tress could  twist  round  her  fingers 
— by  token  of  her  very  rigidity. 
She  was  installed  in  the  room  in 
which  I  ordinarily  received  my  own 
visitors. 

'  About  my  being  here,'  said  my 
cousin,  on  my  return.  'I  am  on 
my  way  to  my  brother's  at  Steeple 
Audley.  Of  course  I  should  have 
taken  the  line  by  Audleybury,  and 
then  Steeple  Audley ' 

'  Your  brother's.  Miss  Duke,  at 
Steeple  Audley?' 

'  Don't  you  know  ?  Frank  has 
bought  the  Park  estate,  and  he  is 
going  to  live  there  principally.  I 
shall  be  with  him  a  great  deal. 
Well,  at  Lipswich  Junction,  a  stupid 
porter  put  us  into  a  wrong  train, 
and  we  did  not  find  it  out  until  we 
were  told  to  leave  the  carriage  at 
Oumberley— here.  It  does  not  go 
further,  you  know.  They  would 
have  posted  us  on,  but  there  isn't 
a  horse  in  the  town  can  go  the  dis- 
tance—they are  all  lame,  I  think 
they  said.' 

'And  it  is  eight -and -twenty 
miles.' 

*  Yes.  So  there  they  stood,  star- 
ing at  me  and  each  other,  until  ono 
remarked  that  there  was  a  Mr.  Duke 
in  the  town— they  had  heard  my 
name  a  dozen  times,  only  it  took 
that  time,  you  see,  to  dawn  on 
them.  I  was  sure,  directly.  I 
asked  your  Christian  name.  That 
no  ono  knew.  You  were  Mr.  Duke. 
Were  you  a  schoolmaster?  Yea. 
And  then  I  asked  for  a  fly,  and 
came  straight  here.  You  see  I 
was  so  sure.  I  kpow  all  about  you, 
although  you  don't  know  me  at  all.' 
The  air  is  indescribable.  I  might 
be  one  of  the  common  herd,  she  did 
not  affirm  it ;  but  the  '  me '  was  a 
grand  assertion.  You  must  not 
think  that  in  this  or  anything  else 
she  was  pert  or  fast  She  had  no- 
thing of  that  about  her.  It  was 
only  that  she  had  a  low,  gentle 
voice,  and  a  simple,  naive  way  of 
saying  the  most  arrogant  things. 
She  had  also  her  airy  moods  and 
pbaw!8  of  clear,  bright,  sunshiny 
Janghtcr;  sometimes  pungent  but 
always  pure.  Yes,  I  got  to  know 
tbem  all  well. 

'  I  don't  see  that  you  can  get  to 
Steeple  Audley  to-day.' 
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'  I  don't  see  that  I  can.  Won't 
Frank  be  in  terror!  And  there's 
no  telegraph  after  Famham.  Dear 
me,  what  a  stupid  place  this  Cum- 
berley  must  be !  The  people  said  I 
could  get  to  Audleybury  by  going 
back  to  Lipswich.  But  then  1 
shooldn't  reach  Steeple  Audley  un- 
til two  hours  after  dark,  and  Frank 
would  not  allow  that.' 

'  It  is  a  fifty  miles'.ef^/our  besides. 
Yon  could  go  direct  from  hero  to 
Audley  bury  about  seven ;  but  that 
is  even  more  into  the  dark.' 

'Won't Frank  be  anxious  indeed ?* 

'  It  seems  to  me,  Miss  Duke,  there 
are  two  things  you  want  done,' 
said  I,  calling  the  roll  of  the  enemy's 
force  before  mustering  my  own— 
'  Your  brother's  anxiety  relieved, 
and  yourself  lodged  sui^bly?'  She 
nodded  attentively  from  her  chair. 
'Letting  Mr.  Duke  know— thafs 
no  great  difficulty.  Send  a  message 
for  the  guard  to  put  on  the  wires 
at  Famham— a  train  goes  that  way 
in  little  over  an  hour.  Lodgings 
are  not  so  easy.  I  have  a  plan— I 
will  ask  some  friends  of  mine,  the 
Frekestons.  It  could  not  be  nicer 
than  that  you  should  go  there.  I 
don't  know  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fre- 
keston  are  returned  from  London 
yet.  Wellj  if  not,  I  must  ask  the 
other  ladies  of  the  family — that  is, 
of  course,  if  it  meets  your  approval.' 

*  Yes,  yes ;  you  have  arranged 
just  what  is  best,'  she  said,  in  grave 
thanks,  with  the  air  of  conferring 
a  fiivour  in  accepting  service.  (I 
am  trying  to  be  a  £aitiiful  describer 
of  all  this:  how  fkr  I  succeed  I 
cannot  telL)  The  spirit  of  her 
thanks— her  unhesitatingrelianoe  on 
my  judgment  of  what  was  fitting  for 
her— and  the  happy  fearlessness 
which  had  been  her  chief  security, 
I  liked  best  m  her.  For,  as  Ed- 
mund Duke's  daughter— 1  will  be 
honest— her  very  apparent  ease  of 
circumstance,  her  beauty  even,  were 
a  provocation  and  an  ofience  to 
me.  I  did  not  know  until  I  saw 
her  that  I  had  been  jealous  that 
Edmund  Duke's  family  had  been 
preferred  before  ma  One  cannot 
well  forestall  these  jealousies,  yet 
it  is  one's  o^vn  fault  if  their  spring- 
ing life  be  not  cut  short  And— I 
will  be  honest  to  myself  too— as 


soon  as  it  showed  itself  abovo 
ground  I  called  m^  envy  by  its  own 
ugly  name  and  disowned  it  But 
these  things  are  not  done  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  in  doing  are  apt  to  make 
one  ungracious. 

•Cumberley  House  — Mr.  Fre- 
keston's  place,'  I  continued,  half 
in  explanation,  half  in  deliberation, 
'  is  a  mile  out  of  the  town.  But 
the  bank— ^I'll  go  there;  that's  no 
more  than  five  minutes'  walk.  If 
he  has  been  there  any  time  today, 
he'll  be  there  now.  When  I  have 
seen  him  I  will  go  to  Cumberley 
House,  and  speak  to  Mrs.  Frekeston 
herself.  Will  that  do  for  the  mes- 
sage ?*  handing  her  what  I  had  been 
writing  meanwhile.  '  Miss  Duke 
to  Francis  Duke,  Steeple  Audley 
Park.  Put  into  wrong  train  at 
Lipswich ;  brought  on  to  Cumberley. 
Met  Mr.  Gumel  Duke;  am  going 
for  the  night  to  Mr.  Frekeston's.'— 
'  Stay,  I'll  add  banker,  because  Mr. 
Duke  will  probably  know  the  firm. 
They  have  a  branch  at  Audleybury. 
Here  comes  luncheon.' 

'  And  we  can  sit  down  to  it  with 
a  clear  conscience,  can  we  not?' 
said  she,  smiling.  '  Thank  you,  it 
all  does  nicely.  Exactly  one  of  my 
scrapes,  Frank  will  say.  But  I  al- 
ways get  out  of  them,  you  know.' 

With  her  wide  afl&minjg  wres, 
quickly  arched  brows,  heaa  a  little 
aside,  hands  laid  one  in  the  other, 
she  looked  like  a  happy,  naughty 
child  —  happy  in  her  immunity. 
There  are  so  many  harsh  words 
going  about  the  world,  one  ought  to 
be  glad  for  the  little  head  on  which 
they  fell  not  at  all,  or  so  lightly  as 
to  be  tossed  o6  as  lightly. 

Then  W0  occupied  ourselves  with 
luncheon.  By-and-by  the  girl  laid 
down  her  knife  and  fork,  took  in 
me,  the  room,  herself,  in  a  glance, 
and  showing  her  appreciation  of 
the  situation  by  a  light  laugh,  said, 
'  Don't  you  feel  honoured.  Cousin 
Gumel?' 

*  Well,  Miss  Duke— upon  con- 
sideration—can't say  I  do.'  I  was 
rather  grim  in  my  answer,  between 
two  moods,  remember. 

Out  came  the  pouting  lip.  '  And 
for  me  to  be  at  the  trouble.  But  I 
thought  you  did  look  a  miser  over 
your  compliments.'    One  could  not 
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be  suio  whether  she  were  laughing 
at  me  or  herself. 

Soon  I  went  on  my  errand.  When 
I  returned^  which  was  not  for  three 
hours,  I  fonnd  qnite  a  splendour  of 
candles  in  the  room,  the  music 
strewn  over  the  piano,  and  half-a- 
dozen  books  on  the  table  beside  the 
young  lady,  herself  buried  in  the 
depths  of  my  luxurious  easy-ohair. 
All  as  if  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world.  Yes,  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  It  did 
not  so  strike  me  at  the  time,  but  I 
received  it  on  my  mind,  a  negative 
ready  to  furnish  any  number  of 
impressions  when  I  had  the  leisure. 
The  effect  was  heightened  by  the 
exceptional  character  of  the  room. 
Now  this  one  room  in  the  house  was 
to  me  my  room  in  the  same  sense 
that,  as  I  have  said,  the  work  I  had 
in  the  morning  been  engaged  on 
was  to  me  my  work.  Books  from 
ceiling  to  floor  on  two  sides;  a 
piano  and  old  carved  furniture  on 
another  side ;  strange  models  in  one 
comer ;  bronzes  and  busts  here  and 
there;  on  the  wall  some  choice 
prints  and  one  or  two  good  oil- 
paintings— not  purchased  out  of  my 
own  means,  nor,  indeed,  to  be  pur- 
chased out  of  them:  gifts  at  differ- 
ent times  from  my  friends.  Lord  and 
Lady  Uxford ;  many  of  them  once 
their  dear  son's  property.  And  my 
room  might  have  been  the  library 
in  their  mansion,  and  the  girl  might 
have  been-HSomething  more  than  a 
chance  visitor. 

I  could  report  the  transmission 
of  the  message,  and  a  favourable 
answer  from  the  Frekestons.  '  In 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Miss  Duke, 
Mr.  Frekeston's  carriage  will  be 
round  for  you.' 

'  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  you 
say  ?  They  are  very  kind.  1  hope 
they  are  not  too  much  inconveni- 
encing themselves.' 

Problem  presenting  itself  to  me 
— Consideration  can  be  shown  some 
people ;  is  it  to  be  resented  ? 

'  They  seemed  only  too  pleased,' 
I  assured  her.  '  Mr.  Frekeston 
himself  is  coming  for  you.  And 
Mrs.  Frekeston  sent  a  special  mes- 
sage that  you  were  not  to  trouble 
yourself,  she  would  provide  any- 
tliing  you  needed.*    So  her  affairs 


arranged,  she  subsided  into  the 
depths  of  her  chair. 

I,  standing  on  the  rug  before  tho 
fire,  subsided  into  a  reverie  having 
to-day's  events  for  its  subject;  not 
attempting  their  arrangement,  tak- 
ing up  one,  and  the  next  moment, 
as  fancy  dictated,  laying  it  down  for 
another — our  wont  with  recent 
experiences  yet  in  the  rough. 

'  You  might  be  my  brother  there,' 
she  said,  sudd^y  breaking  the 
silence.  '  Only  you  are  two '  sizes 
bigger,  and  he's  not  strong-looking. 
You  are  very  like  him.' 

'  A  tremendous  piece  of  imper- 
tinence on  my  part,  isn't  it  now. 
Miss  Duke  ?'  An  answer  springing 
from  the  particular  recollection  at 
that  precise  moment  occupying  my 
mind. 

The  girl  found  me  out  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  quite  deserved  the  lazy 
enjoyment  in  her  eyes.  Yet  I  must 
say  for  myself  that  these  bubbles  ot 
jealousy  in  coming  to  the  surface 
were  dispersing  themselves.  I  con- 
trived to  be  more  agreeable  with 
my  next  words. 

'  This  brother  of  yours,  this  Frank, 
which  is  he?  I  know  so  little  of 
you,  as  you  say.' 

'Oh,  Fnuik  is  the  eldest.  At 
least— well,  Frances,  my  married 
sister,  is  older,  but  he's  the  eldest 
of  the  boys.  Then  comes  Heriot; 
he's  in  India.' 

'  Heriot,— well,  I  do  very  much 
hope  he  does  credit  to  the  name,*  I 
said,  slipping  back  into  my  captious 
mood. 

She  looked  full  at  me  with  a  new 
kind  of  gravity  on  her  face.  '  I 
should ,  hope  so,'  she  answered, 
simply  and  yet  spiritedly.  'My 
father  was  very  fond  of  mamma, 
and  it  is  her  family  name.  And  I 
am  Maud,  because  it  was  her  second 
name.  It  seems  very  nice  to  me. 
I  like  it  should  be  so.' 

I  felt  rebuked  and  told  her  so, 
and  why.  It  appeared  to  afford 
her  immense  amusement 

'  Don't  you  know,  Mr.  Duke,'  she 
said,  in  her  indolently  saucy  way — 
she  was  never  prettier  than  when 
she  was  impertinent — *  it  is  as  dan- 
gerous nowadavs  to  wear  one's  con- 
science on  one  s  sleeve  as  it  is  to 
wear  one's  heart  ?' 
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'These  Frekeston  people?*  she 
asked  by  and  by.  '  What  sort  are 
they?' 

'What  sort?  Is  it  a  directory  de- 
finition you  want?'  I  began  to 
have  an  ear  for  her  malice  afar  off. 
'I  told  you— bankers.  A  census 
definition^  perhaps,  though?  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frekeston,  the  other  side 
of  forty ;  Jane  and  Mary  Frekeston, 
eighteen  and  twenty  respectively. 
The  sons  don't  form  part  of  the 
household;  one  is  in  the  branch 
bank  at  Audleybury,  the  other's  in 
the  Indian  army.  Or  will  a  society 
de6nition  suffice?— Give  a  suffi- 
ciency of  dinner-p>arties,  a  great 
many  pleasant  eyening-parties,  once 
a  year  a  grand  ball— and  know  the 
county  people.' 

*  You  are  givrng  yourself  an  in- 
finity of  trouble,'  she  quietly  said, 
but  with  a  fiash  from  xmder'  the 
lashes.  '  I  only  want  to  know  if 
I  shall  haye  to  cut  them.' 

She  could  not  put  me  down  quite 
as  at  first.  '  Then  for  my  final  de- 
finition. Miss  Duke — ^they  are  my 
Tery  intimate  friends.' 

'  It  wouldn't  do  at  all  to  cut  you,' 
laughed  she,  gaily.  *  You  are  such 
fun.'    Which  was  a  curious  way  of 

gutting  it,  to  say  the  least,  for  my 
ignity. 

Just  then  Mr.  Frekeston's  car- 
riage drove  up.  I  was  a  litle  anx- 
ious as  to  how  she  would  choose 
to  behave,  but  on  her  introduction 
she  thanked  him  with  such  pretty 
earnestness  for  the  trouble  he  was 
giving  himself,  she  even  bronght 
him  quite  out  of  his  customary  re- 
serve. He  took  it  for  granted  I 
should  accompany  them,  but  I  de- 
clined, and  when  pressed  for  my 
reasons,  adduced  my  work.  *  1 
had  this  day  in  store  for  weeks,  and 
now,  if  I  let  it  slip,  I  should  have 
it  on  my  conscience  as  many  more 
weeks.' 

'Your  conscience  again,  Mr. 
Duke,'  said  she,  in  a  railing  tone, 
with  a  suspicion  of  pique.  For 
the  proudest  woman  m  the  world 
c  annot,  I  have  seen,  overlook— that 
is,  cannot  utterly  despise—the  very 
humblest  man  in  the  world  if  he 
will  not  at  her  gesture  of  bidding 
lie  down  for  her  to  put  her  foot  on 
his  neck. 


It  says  something  for  my  per- 
sistent industry  that  in  five  minutes 
I  was  seated  before  my  papers,  that 
I  could  jKMtpone  the  consideration 
of  my  singular  day  until  uiy  after- 
dinner  pipe.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
a  routine  day. 

You  know  the  precious  document 
of  which  I  had  by  me  no  duplicate ; 
search  where  I  would  I  could  not 
find  it  I  called  in  Mrs.  Fell— I 
was  no  more  successful.  'Miss 
Duke  put  the  papers  aside  because 
as  I  was  afraid.  But,'  it  was  my 
old  housekeeper's  opinion,  *  Miss  be 
a  young  lady  as  is  more  careful  than 
she  look  for  to  be,  or  want  to  look 
for  to  be.'  Small  comfort!  Yet 
positive  loss  was  too  grave  a  dis- 
aster to  contemplate:  in  spite  of 
our  ioeffectual  search,  my  mind 
went  no  further  than  accidental  dis- 
placement until  Mrs.  Fell  suggested 
that  '  Miss  Duke  lit  the  candles, 
sir.'  The  inference  was  too  horri- 
fying. I  simply  could  not  be  such 
a  spendthrift  of  my  peace  as  to 
think  about  it  before  it  was  a  cer- 
tainty. I  had  my  horse  saddled, 
and  I  galloped  down  to  Gumberley 
House.  The  family  were  assembled 
in  the  drawing-room  in  readiness 
for  dinner;  my  little  cousin,  the 
centre  of  the  group,  and  yet  not 
giving  herself  airs  as  I  half  ex- 
pected. '  That's  right,  Duke,'  said 
Frekeston,  pleasantly.  '  I  call  it  an 
act  of  pure  friendship  to  come  on 
second- thoughts.' 

'  More  than  my  due,  then/  I  re- 
plied. 'I  only  want  a  word  with 
my  cousin.  It's  stupid  of  me  to 
have  disturbed  you  all.  I  might 
have  sent  word  up'— (for  I  began 
to  hope  my  haste  and  perturbation 
might  be  overdone— the  paper  would 
surely  turn  up).  '  I  suppose.  Miss 
Dake,  you  only  laid  my  papers 
aside — ^you  didn't  take  any?* 

'  Take  any?  oh  no'  (as  though  to 
say  *  What  a  question !')  '  Mr. 
Duke's  attention,  Mr.  Frekeston,  was 
divided  between  me  and  some  papers 
all  the  afternoon.  Stay— I  gave 
Baker  something  to  light  the  can- 
dles.' 

'What  is  it,  Duke?  not  that 
synopsis?'  asked  Mr.  Frekeston,  in- 
terpreting my  anxious  &ce. 

'  Yes,'  said  I,  sharply. 
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'Bather  a  large  expenditure  of 
paper  for  a  few  candled.  Are  not 
you  mistaken?' 

'  Baker  could  not  light  them 
easily/  Tolunteered  Miss  Duke.  '  It 
was  not  much  I  gare  her/  she  care- 
lessly added;  'only  some  paper 
scrawled  over  this  way/  and  she 
drew  a  figure  or  two  after  the  &shion 
of  a  mathematical  problem. 

Some  evidence  is  conviction.  *  I 
must  be  going  home/  I  said.  In- 
stead, I  sat  down  stupidly  in  the 
nearest  chair. 

'It  is  a  great  loss,  I  fear/  began 
Mrs.  Frekeston.  One  knows  when 
one's  voice  falls  on  dull  ears,  and 
she  ventured  no  further.  '  It  is  a 
bad  thing,  Duke,'  began  Mr.  Freke- 
ston, and  ventured  no  further.  The 
girls  moved  uneasily,  and  the  doer 
of  it  all  sat  still  at  the  table  making 
no  sign  of  regret 

At  the  first  I  was  positively  stu- 
pefied by  the  greatness  and  com- 
pleteness of  my  loss,  and  my  coming 
round  was  as  the  agony  of  one  re- 
covering from  a  swoon .  Who  should 
measure  the  extent?  it  was  mockery 
for  any  to  pretend  to  do  it  Yesterday 
rich  and  powerful,  able  to  move 
men— yes,  I  know  now  how  I  had 
loved  power  —  to-day,  beggared  of 
the  product  of  my  life.  No  one 
knew,  could  know  the  exhaustive 
process  it  had  been — the  building 
up  of  that  theory  which  was  in  itself 
BO  difficult,  and  the  practice  of  which 
would,  I  was  persuaded,  and  had 
succeeded  in  persuading  Mr.  Freke- 
ston, be  so  easy  and  applicable. 

No  one  knew;  not  Mi,  Frekeston, 
when  he  said, '  Pluck  up  courage, 
Duke.  You  have  done  it  once,  do 
it  again.' 

'  It's  easy  talking,'  I  answered,  in 
a  hard,  dull  voice.  '  You  mean 
kindly,  but  you  don't  know.  It  is 
all  gone  from  me/  using  the  gesture 
of  blindness, '  all,  as  though  it  never 
had  been.  What  was  full  of  know- 
ledge is  now  full  of  emptiness.'  I 
had  meant  to  master  my  dejection 
until  I  reached  home,  and  now  to 
have  to  justify  it  was  a  hard  aggra- 
vation. 

'Don't  lose  heart  in  yourself, 
Duke/  persisted  Frekeston,  witii  in* 
creasing  emphasis.  'It  is  enough 
that  you  have  done  it  once.    Draw 


upon  me  to  any  amount  you  like ; 
I  shall  not  feel  any  anxiety.  I  be- 
lieve in  you,  so  surely  you  can  be- 
lieve in  yourself.' 

'It  is  so  easy  talking.  It  can't 
be  done  twice.  I  have  epent  two 
thousand  pounds,  but  that  is  little— 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  come  to  yon 
for  that  But  it  is  this  four  years  of 
my  life.  I  shall  never  have  another 
four  years  like  them.  I  could  work 
then  with  possible  failure  before  me, 
but  I  can't  do  it  again.'  And  I,  too, 
grew  more  forcible  and  emphatic. 
'  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  fasten 
on  a  problem  and  force  it  to  resolve 
itself.  Of  course  I  ought  to  have 
kept  my  notes.  Have  you  not  told 
me  BO  a  hundred  times?  But  it  is 
over  now.'  And  with  a  gloomy  face 
I  stood  up  to  leave. 

But  what  Mr.  Frekeston  could 
not  efiect  she  could  and  did. 

Hieing  and  speaking  in  a  quiek, 
vivid,  passionate  voice,  'You  are 
not  generous,  Mr.  Duke,  at  alL  It 
is  I  who  have  done  this,  and  it  is  I 
who  ought  to  make  amends.  I  know 
it--you  take  care  that  I  should. 
And  yet  yon  take  care  I  should 
know  I  can  do  nothing.  You  are 
not  geherous/ 

'It  is  you  who  ought  to  make 
amends?'  I  repeated  after  her,  half 
concurrent 

Something  quite  involuntary  ill 
my  manner  as  I  watched  and  won- 
dered at  her  made  her  turn  scarlet 
and  sit  quietly  down.  I  had  had  a 
momentary  insight,  and  we  were 
no  longer  strangers.  I  felt  that  we 
had  come  into  that  immediate  per- 
sonal contact,  collision,  affinity, 
whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  which 
persons  frequently  pass  days,  weeks, 
oven  years,  even  all  their  life,  in  each 
other's  society  without  experiencing. 
The  sensation  was  peculiar. 

'  Then  it  is  you  who  shall  make 
amends.  Miss  Duke/  I  said,  but  I 
had  not  been  quick  to  speak.  '  It 
is  at  your  bidding  I  recommence  my 
work,  and,  please  Grod,  I  will  suc- 
ceed. It  is  not  the  first  time  I 
might  have  despaired.'  The  Freke- 
stons  might  put  this  down  amongst 
gallant  speeches,  meant  almost  to 
mean  nothing ;  but  she  and  I  knew 
how  in  earnest  I  was. 

I  went  home  to  dinner  after  this. 
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and  after  dinner  I  smoked  foriotuly. 
At  first,  that  is,  for  by  and  by  my 
pipe  went  out  for  lack  of  tending. 
Two  years— I  could  not  hope  to  get 
np  my  lost  ground  in  less  time. 
How  short  two  years  would  be  for 
my  work,  how  long  for  her  life.  She 
would  see  any  number  of  people ; 
indeed  that  would  be  her  occupa- 
tion. She  would  meet  her  brother's 
friends,  men  of  rank,  wealth,  talent. 
All  of  them  able  to  offer  her  one  or 
other  of  these,  some  able  to  offer  all. 
It  would  be  strange  if  in  two  years' 
time  none  could  persuade  her  to 
giro  herself  in  priceless  gift.  I 
looked  about  my  room;  it  had  a 
new  sense  for  me  that  would  never 
leave  it  There,  a  year  ago,  when 
in  waiting  for  the  northern  express 
at  Onmberley  I  sought  out  the  old 
placa  Always  there  would  be  the 
flutter  of  her  wings  about  it ;  the 
sweet,  beautiful  creature  who  for  a 
brief  space  in  her  flight  had  rested 
with  me.  And  two  years.  I  am 
not  writing  now  as  I  wrote  two 
pages  back,  and  I  seek  to  write  as  I 
felt.  You  will  say  I  was  in  love. 
Perhaps  I  was,  perhaps  I  was  not ; 
only  I  know  I  should  have  laughed 
at  the  notion  then.  Yet  I  told  my* 
self  I  could  hare  been  as  worthy  of 
her  every  whit  as  any.  I  did  not 
thank  God  then  that  I  could  so  tell 
myself,  for  I  was  bitter  and  rebels 
lions.    When  she  had  spoken,*  in 


that  rare  discord  of  resentment  and 
penitence,  of  making  amends,  I  had 
thought  it  a  glimpse  of  a  Uir,  frank, 
genuine  nature.  Well,  I  don't  know 
that  we  ought  to  blame  others.  It 
is  we  who  deceive  ourselves  often 
when  we  brand  somebody  else  dis- 
sembler. 

At  length,  remembering  what  I 
had  bound  myself  to  do  for  her,  I 
got  my  papers  around  me,  and  by  a 
mechuiioal  act  of  memory  did  suo*- 
oeed  in  reproducing  here  and  there 
a  few  lines  of  the  argument,  al* 
though  none  of  the  keystones  of  the 
structure.  But  seeing  I  had  done 
something  I  took  courage. 

However,  next  morning  the  trou- 
ble was  heavy  on  me  again.  About 
ten  the  carriage  came  round  on  its 
way  to  the  station.  I  went  out,  and 
she  thanked  me  and  bade  me  a  stiff 
good-bye— no  gne  word  of  regret. 
It  might  be  she  was  too  proud  to 
show  how  she  felt  the  unintentional 
ii^'ury  and  her  inability  to  atone, 
but  I  could  not  think  it.  I  was 
utterly  sore  and  proud  and  restive* 
Nothing  went  right  that  day;  the 
boys  seemed  by  instinct  to  know 
their  master  was  out  of  tune.  Cer- 
tain little  disagreeables  of  my  situa- 
tion^ that  at  other  times  I  could 
smile  at,  magnified  themselves.  At 
night,  when  Frekeston  called,!  said 
I  should  resign. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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AMIRICAN  ARP  orn^B  TRAVEL. 


AT  present  works  of  travel  are 
issuing  from  the  press  in  con- 
siderable profusion,  more  so,  per- 
haps, than  will  be  the  case  in  any 
other  period  of  the  year.  There  is 
a  great  deal  in  the  suave  mari  magno 
principle  of  Lucretius,  and  in  warm 
winter  rooms,  sheltered  from  tiie 
rough  breath  of  heaven,  it  is  plea- 
sant to  enjoy  at  seconds-hand  the 
perils  and  labours  of  those  who  have 
partaken  of  very  hard  lines  in  great 
measure  for  our  cosy  intellectual  en- 


joyment We  accept  all  their  facts 
with  great  cheerfulness,  and  have 
only  a  very  languid  desire  to  verify 
them  in  our  own  experience^  Of 
course  the  Peripatetic  has  a  very 
natural  desire  to  walk  about,  but  he 
prefers  to  do  so  within  the  limits  of 
civilization,  and  has  no  abnormal 
desire  for  travel  in  barbaric  regions. 
There  is  a  very  obvious  classification 
in  works  of  travel;  namely,  those 
which  consist  of  genuine  laravel  in 
regions  unknown  or  only  partially 
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explored,  and  those  which,  accord- 
iiig  to  the  litenury  fashioo  of  the  day, 
persist  in  describing  localities  which 
have  been  repeatedly  described  al- 
ready. The  fashionable  taste  for 
travel  is  setting  very  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  America,  and  according 
to  the  intrepidity  and  enterprise  of 
travellers,  their  travels  may  belong 
either  to  the  one  class  or  to  the 
other.  There  certainly  appears  to 
be  a  growing  taste  for  travelling  in 
America  among  those  yoong  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  are  looking 
forward  to  political  life.  It  is 
thought  that  there  is  an  increasing 
tendency  towards  Americanizing  all 
free  institations,  and  at  the  present 
time  America  is  more  fertile  than 
any  other  country  in  the  social  and 
political  problems  which  the  human 
race  is  working  out  Those  who 
have  a  love  of  danger  and  adventure 
may  gratify  it  at  any  time  by  pene- 
trating beyond  the  circles  of  luxu- 
rious civilization,  of  twenty  dishes 
'  at  breakfast  and  ice  drinks  to  cor- 
respond, to  any  of  the  outlying 
regions,  where,  the  revolver  is  an 
active  force,  and  scalping  is  still  re- 
^trded  as  a  conservative  institu- 
tion. 

Let  us  first  look,  therefore,  at  Ame- 
rican travd.  Two  books  come  before 
us  which  are  as  violent  contrasts  as 
can  be  well  conceived.*  We  remember 
reading  in  our  youth  a  story  which 
was  called  'Eyes  and  no  Eyes.' 
Two  lads  take  a  country  walk.  They 
come  home,  and  are  examined  about 
their  excursion.  The  good  boy  haa 
seen  all  sorts  of  delightful  things, 
but  the  careless  boy  has  seen 
nothing  that  is  worth  the  seeing. 
Now  this  13  just  the  difference  be- 
tween Mr.  Zincke  and  Mr.  Bose. 
Mr.  Zincke  has  eyes,  and  Mr.  Eose 
hasn't.  Mr.  Zincke  is  overflowing 
with  narrative,  with  discussion,  with 
anticipation;  Mr.  Hose  shakes  his 
head  and  reports  that  all  is  barren 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  There  is  a 
corresponding  difference  in  their 
styles.    Mr.  Zincke's  book  is,  in  the 

»  *Ust  Winter  in  the  United  Stiites, 
being  Table  Talk/  &c.  By  F.  Barham 
Zincke,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty.   Murray. 

*  The  Great  Countiy ;  or,  Impressions  of 
America,'    By  George  Rose,  M. A.    Tinsley. 


happiest  sense,  table  talk.  The 
style  is  perfect  of  its  kind.  He 
assumes  that  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  information  common  to 
himself  and  to  his  readers,  and  talks 
as  a  brilliant  man  of  the  world,  with 
educated  habits  of  observation  and 
reflection,  would  talk  when  he 
would  wish  to  talk  his  best.  Mr. 
Bose's  book  is  a  succession  of  brief, 
jerky  sentences,  and  may  be  best 
described  as  a  continuous  grumble. 
He  is  better  known  to  the  public  as 
'  Arthur  Sketchley,'  and  though  we 
have  not  seen  his  *  Entertainment,' 
we  will  hope  that  'Arthur  Sketchley ' 
is  more  amusing  company  than 
George  Bose,  M.  A.  The  only  raison 
(fetre  of  his  work  seems  to  be  this— 
that  at  a  time  when  the  admiration 
of  American  institutions  is  in  some 
directions  carried  to  excess,  his 
steady,  unvarying  depreciation  of 
them  may  in  some  degree  act  as  a 
corrective.  We  add  that  when  Bir. 
Zincke  and  Mr.  Bose  both  agree 
in  taking  the  same  view  of  any 
matter,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
about  accepting  their  united  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  Zincke  gratefully  dedicates 
his  book  to  his  wife,  'who,  not 
being  able  to  go,  urged  me  not  to 
lose,  from  consideration  for  her,  an 
opportunity  for  carrying  out  a  long- 
cherished  wish  to  visit  the  United 
States  of  America.'  We  hold  up 
this  bright,  conjugal  example  for 
imitation,  and  pass  on.  Mr.  Zincke 
travelled  in  the  winter,  but  we  can- 
not endorse  his  advice  that  we 
should  all  do  best  to  travel  in  the 
winter.  It  is  not  given  to  every 
man  to  rise  superior  to  pulmonary 
considerations.  Mr.  Zincke  and  Mr. 
Bose  both  went  to  hear  the  great 
Beecher  preach.  Their  respective 
accoimts  are  very  consistent.  Mr. 
Bose  heard  him  preach  about  the 
Prodigal  Son,  which  was  called 
a  religious  novel,  and  treated  in  a 
comic  fashion.  Mr.  Zincke  heard 
him  talk  about  tobacco-smoking,  'a 
filthy,  beastly  habit'  Both  observers 
record  that  the  reverend  gentleman's 
remarks  were  received  with  much 
applause  and  repeated  bursts  of 
laughter.  Both  of  them  also  record 
frightful  things  about  the  im- 
morality of  New  York,    Perhaps  the 
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style  of  morality  has  Bomething  to 
do  with  the  style  of  religions  in- 
strnction.  Mr.  Zincke  discnsses  the 
progref^siyeness  and  future  of 
America  with  much  yigonr  and  in- 
sight, and  in  a  higher  vein  than  Mr. 
Hose  ever  attains.  Both  agree  in 
reporting  an  abeenoe  of  any  sena- 
torial eloquence  at  Washington. 
Mr.  Zincke  urges  that  in  dealing  with 
America  the  simplest  style  of  diplo- 
macy, or  rather  no  diplomacy  at  all, 
is  necessary,  and  that  the  Americans 
are  the  most  reasonable  and  teach- 
able kind  of  people  in  the  world. 
We  are  afraid  that  this  is  not  ex- 
actly Mr.  Rose's  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Zincke  notes  that  American  cities 
are  equivalent  to  European  capi- 
tals ;  American  forests  very  Uke 
European  forests,  mainly  pine  and 
oak.  Mr.  Zincke  goes  intoecstaoies 
over  the  hotel  varieties  of  living; 
Mr.  Boee  pronounces  everything 
oold,  sodden,  and  disgusting.  Mr. 
Zincke  prefers  the  American  oyster 
to  the  European  as  'more  tender, 
and  certainly  of  a  more  delicate 
flavour ;'  Mr.  Bose  pronounces  that 
they  are  'dirty,  unsightly,  pale, 
sickly,  and  very  flavourless.'  Hav- 
ing given  these  specimens  of  variety 
of  opinion,  we  uiall  let  each  very 
briefly  tell  us  something  more  of 
his  own  story. 

Mr.  Zincke  thinks  that  the  vast 
American  empire  may  hold  to- 
gether. Things  are  not  now  what 
they  onoe  were.  A  few  wires  over- 
head, a  few  bars  of  iron  on  the  level 
ground,  and  everything  is  changed. 
He  believes  that  it  is  tiie  destiny  of 
the  m'gger  to  die  out,  just  as  the 
Bed  Indian  is  dying  out.  'Misce- 
genation' doesn't  answer.  The 
Americans  will  all  melt  into  an 
homogeneous  people.  Free  labour, 
backed  by  maoninery,  is  to  restore 
the  desert  of  the  South.  It  will  be 
seen  that  he  speaks  hopefully  of  the 
Americans,  though  with  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  sincere  fault-finding.  Mr. 
Zincke  writes  with  much  moderation 
on  the  great  and  difficult  subject  of 
the  day — the  reconstruction  of  the 
South,  and  the  treatment  by  the 
North  of  the  conquered  provinces. 
Our  author  gave  great  attention  to 
schools.  Mr.  Bright  was  onoe  very 
WgryTritb  vmivPTsity  iflW,  bepeusa, 


he  said,  they  did  not  know  where 
Chicago  is.  Mr.  Zincke  reports  that 
in  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
American  geography  is  well  known, 
but  the  geography  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  almost  entirely  ignored. 
Although  common  schools  abound, 
yet  in  great  cities  of  Chicago  it  is 
found  almost  impossible  to  bring 
the  children  of  an  ignorant,  vicious 
population  to  school— a  great  argu- 
ment for  the  compulsory  scheme. 
All  the  travellers  discuss  Chicago 
now,  so  that  the  modem  Forkopolis 
runs  no  danger  of  having  its  merits 
overlooked.  In  this,  the  youngest 
of  cities,  the  greatest  ornament  of 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  tiiiere 
are  numbers  of  persons  who  re- 
member the  first  brick  house.  It  is 
certainly  a  wonderful  district,  stand- 
ing between  the  boundless  lake  and 
the  boundless  prairie,  by  the  great 
navigable  watercourse  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  on  the  lineof  that  grandest 
railway  in  the  world,  which  unites 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  great  city  of  Chicago,  so  to 
speak,  is  resting  on  the  back  of  a 
cured  pig.  'Here  are  more  than 
200,000  souls  maintained  in  life  by 
breeding,  fattening,  killing,  salting, 
packing,  and  exporting  mcredible 
millions  of  pigs.  The  old  and  the 
young,  the  schools  and  the  churches, 
the  politicians  and  the  men  of 
science  of  this  great  city  are  all 
created  out  of  pig.  Take  away  the 
pigs,  and  they  all  disappear ;  double 
the  pigs,  and  they  are  all  doubled.' 
To  such  an  extent  do  they  apply 
machinery  to  butchers'  work,  that  a 
stream  of  pigs  will  enter  a  front 
door  grunting,  and  a  few  noinutes 
after  issue  through  the  opposite 
door  ready  packed  for  exportation 
in  the  three  forms  of  ham,  bacon, 
and  lard.  He  holds  that  the  prairie 
is  only  forest  cleared  by  fire.  On 
the  whole  Mr.  Zincke  reports  cheer- 
fully of  America,  and  even  approves 
of  Lynch  law  as  a  great  institution. 
The  Americans  are  more  dignified, 
speak  a  purer  English,  have  a  more 
intellectual  type  of  countenance 
than  the  corresponding  classes  in 
England.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
if,  just  as  we  exchange  our  conmio^ 
dities  among  nations,  so  we  could 
^change  gwx)  sociid  oustams^-if 
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the  English  oonld  only  have  the 
cheap,  oool  drinks  of  Americans, 
and  if  the  Americans  wonld  only  eat 
in  the  leisurely  fashion  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Here  is  a  custom  which  our 
new  Commissioner  of  Polioe  might 
apply.  In  every  ease  of  infectious 
illness  a  paper  is  affixed  to  a  door  of 
the. house,  stating  the  fact  Mr. 
Zinoke  singly  leoommends  his 
friends  to  do  their  sporting  in  the 
Booky  Mountains  instead  of  renting 
moors  in  Sootland.  So  much  for 
one  oi  the  most  pleasant  and  sug- 
gestiye  hooks  whioh  it  has  heen  our 
good  fortune  to  read  for  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  Bose  declafes  that  the  South 
is  held  hy  Ckmgress  just  as  Italy  was 
held  by  Austria,  While  the  greatest 
sympathy  is  expressed  for  the  negro, 
the  use  (^  stryohnine  is.suggested  for 
ttie  Bed  Indian.  He  found  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  argument  in 
fayour  of  the  Hepudiation  doctrine. 
'I  want  to  know,'  said  a  Yankee, 
'  what  is  any  man  to  do,  when  all 
his  money's  gone,  but  to  bust  ?  and 
thafs  what  you'll  do  some  day  in 
that  used-up  Old  Country  of  yours^ 
that  you  are  alwi^s  blowing  about, 
where,  thank  God,  I  was  not  bom, 
as  is  about  effete,  and  that's  a  fact.' 
Mr.  Bose  was  repeatedly  informed 
that  he  had  '  a  very  English  accent,' 
whioh  he  ascribes  to  the  fact  that 
be  did  not  whine,  or  speak  throuj^h 
his  throat  But  bis  book  is  in- 
curably marred  by  his  prejudice. 
He  gives,  in  an  appendix,  a  verv  in- 
teresting account  of  an  Hospital  for 
Inebriates;  but  though  this  insti- 
tution may  be  chiefly  essential  to 
America,  it  might  be  advantageously 
added  to  the  '  effete'  civilistation  of 
our  own  uountry. 

Another  very  remarkable  work  of 
travel  deals  with  America.*  Mr. 
Dilke,  the  young  member  for  Chel- 
sea, has  written  a  work  of  philoso- 
phical travel  which,  in  many  re- 
spects, reminds  us  of  De  Tocqueville. 
He  followed  the  English  tongue 
round  the  world,  ana  truly  says^ 
that  'if  two  small  islands  are 
by  courtesy  styled  "Great,"  Ame- 

•  'Greater  BriUint  a  Record  of  Travel 
in  English-Speaking  Countries  during  1866 
and  1667.'  By  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke. 
Two  vols.    Macmillan. 


rica,  Australia,  India  must  form  a 
Greater  Britain.'  He,  too,  has  much 
to  say  about  America.  He  points 
out  how  America  is  more  and  more 
becoming  denationalised.  New  York 
has  become  an  Irish  city.  Philadel- 
phia is  a  German.  In  Boston  only 
one  birth  in  four  is  American.  In 
the  empire  city  the  Irish  are  beating 
down  tlie  English  just  as  the;English 
have  also  beaten  down  the  Dutch. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  when  there 
has  been  a  still  greater  immigration 
of  Irish,  Americans  may  be  found 
who  will  embark  capital  and  energy 
in  Ireland.  New  England  is  great, 
but  it  is  becoming  infinitely  dwarfed 
in  the  progress  of  American  exten- 
sion. '  To  New  England  is  chiefly 
due  the  making  of  Ameriea  a  godly 
nation.  Thoroughly  God-fearing 
states  are  not  so  conunon  that  we 
can  afford  to  despise  them  when 
found.'  Protectionism  is  the  politi- 
cal faith  in  America.  The  South  is 
now  virtually  abandoned  to  the  nig- 
gers and 'mean  whites.'  Mr.Dilke's 
chapter  on  the  Pacific  railroad  and 
the  corresponding  railways  in  Bri- 
tish territory  opens  up  an  infinite 
amount  of  conjecture,  on  the  future 
commerce  and  destiny  of  the  world. 
Many  are  the  interesting  facts  which 
he  tells  us  of  the  boundless  West 
Leavenworth  struggles  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  West  It  claims  to  be 
so  healthy  that  when  it  lately  became 
necessary  to  'inaugurate'  the  new 
graveyard,  they '  had  to  shoot  a  man 
on  purpose.'  He  went  to  Utah*  and 
discusses  Moimonism  in  a  very  dis- 
passionate—a  too  dispassionate- 
spirit  It  is  wonderM  how  the 
educated,  sad-eyed  Mormon  ladies 
can  consent  to  polygamy  whmi 
escape  from  Utah  is  perfectly  open 
to  them. 

But  Mr.  Dilka,  as  befits  an  as- 
piring politician,  mainly  devotes  his 
strength  to  countries  under  British 
sway,  and  his  labours  will  doubtless 
bear  good  fruit  in  the  course  of 
time.  On  some  occasions  we  dis^ 
trust  his  judgment,  but  we  always 
think  highly  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
observations  and  their  intelb'gence 
and  honesty.  He  strongly  leans  to 
the  idea  that  we  should  leave  Canada 
to  herself,  and  allow  her«  if  she  will, 
to  become  Republican.    '  The  true 
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moral  of  America/  he  philosophises 
as  he  leaves  her  shores,  'is  the 
vigour  of  the  English  race— the 
defeat  of  the  cheaper  by  the  dearer 
peoples,  the  yictory  of  the  man 
whose  food  costs  &ur  shillings  a 
day  oyer  the  man  whose  food  costs 
fourpence/  From  the  old  Spanish 
city  of  Panama  he  steams  across  to 
New  Zealand,  touching  at  Pitcaim 
island,  a  voyage  of  some  seven 
thousand  mUes.  Many  of  the  Pit- 
caim islanders  who  had  been  trans- 
planted to  Norfolk  Island  had  found 
their  way  back  to  their  old  aboda 
Pitcaim  is  now  the  solitary  British 
post  on  the  tontier  of  the  Polynesian 
group  as  annexed  by  France.  Then 
he  came  to  the  new  gold-fields  of 
New  Zealand.  There  are  good  roads 
about  the  *iiiggins/  made  by  con- 
victs and  prisoners  generally — 
another  hint  for  the  old  country. 
Mr.  Dilke  holds  that  the  Maories 
were  original  Malays  driven  from 
the  peninsula  and  the  Polynesian 
archipelago,  and  now  in  gradual 
course  of  extirpation.  They  are  a 
tiger-like  race,  and '  it  is  in  the  blood» 
not  to  be  drawn  out  of  it  by  a  few 
years  of  playing  at  Christianity.' 
They  may  be  savages,  but  they  are 
more  than  a  matoh  &r  us  in  irregular 
warfare.  Still  they  say  of  themselves 
*  We  are  gone,  like  the  moa.*  Mr. 
Pilke  l^y  no  means  endorses  the 
prophecy  that  New  Zealand  will  be 
the  Britain  of  the  South.  Bethinks 
that  the  position  will  rather  be 
taken  by  Japan  or  Vancouver. 
Australia  he  pronounoes  altogether 
distinct  and  dissimilar  to  New  Zesr 
land.  It  was  very  hottweather  at 
the  beginnmg  of  a  new  year  in 
Australia.  The  people  of  Victoria, 
to  his  eye,  appear  to  absorb  the 
vigour  and  prosperity  of  Australia. 
Be  well  observes  that  the  statistics 
of  young  countries  'compare  the 
profits  of  manufactures  with  those 
of  commerce,  and  pit  against  each 
other  the  power  of  race  against 
race.'  Mr.  Dilke  thinks  that  an 
extreme  interest  belong^  to  the  poli- 
tical condition  of  Victoria,  as  mirror- 
ing the  future  condition  of  England, 
at  a  time  when  it  shall  have  made 
many  farther  steps  towards  de- 
mocracy without   becoming   com- 


pletely democratic.  Mr.  Dilke  takes 
a  strangely  democratic  view  of 
things,  but  he  allows  its  enormous 
drawbacks  to  be  clearly  seen. 
Democracy  is  no  friend  to  free 
trade,  neither  does  it  improve  the 
oondition  of  women.  He  does  not 
take  a  hopeful  view  of  Tasmania, 
and  draws  a  frightful  picture  of  the 
horrors  of  the  old  transportation. 
He  believes  that  the  effect  of  the 
system  will  for  years  be  a  blight  on 
the  prospects  of  these  oolonies.  The 
existence  of  an  enormous  Chinese 
population  flooding  the  labour- 
market  is  a  curious  problem.  Mr. 
Dilke  thinks  that  England  ought 
entirely  to  readjust  her  relations 
with  Australia,  or  to  have  a  sepa- 
ration from  her,  and,  in  any  case,  io 
recal  her  troops.  From  Australia 
he  went  on  to  Ceylon,  meeting  an 
American  missionary  who  called 
himself  '  a  journeyman  soul-saver,' 
and  then  on  to  India,  'the  India 
hated  and  dreaded  by  our  troops— 
by  day  a  blazing,  deadly  heat  and 
mm,  at  mght  a  still  more  deadly  fog 
—a  hot,  white  fog.'  He  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  the  Indian 
census.  There  was  no  fftlse  shame 
about  the  people  in  avowing  their 

Sursuits.  In  Allahabad,  974  people 
esoribod  themselves  as  '  low  black- 
guards,' 35  as  'men  who  beg  with 
threats  of  violence,'  a  5  as '  hereditary 
robbers,'  479,o!5  w  *  beggars,'  29  as 
'  howlers  at  funerals,'  and  6,373  aa 
'  poets.'  There  is  much  that  is  very 
instructive  and  suggestive  in  Mr. 
Dilke's  work,  though  at  times  we 
dislike  his  opinions  greatly.  He  is 
too  much  given  to  hostile  criticism 
towards  Providence  and  his  coun- 
try. He  calls  the  bounteous  banana 
'devil's  frait,'  and  speaks  of  the 
position  of  the  two  islands  of  New 
Zealand  as  an  evil  arrangement ;  he 
underrates  his  oountrj^men  in  the 
east ;  he  believes  that  in  the  west 
British  Columbia  is  bound  very 
soon  to  become  American;  he  is 
throughout  too  levolutionaj^  and 
democratic.  But  his  narratives  are 
full  of  graphic  interest,  and  it  is  not 
a  young  writer,  however  promising, 
who  can  excel  both  in  the  liveliness 
of  his  description  and  in  the  wisdom 
of  his  cogitations. 
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We  now  pass  to  a  recent  work 
of  travel  in  South  America.  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  work  on  the  Paran&/ 
or,  to  speak  more  popularly,  the 
river  Plate,  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
mass  of  historical  and  political  dis- 
sertation, has  a  thin  thread  of  travel 
and  adventure.  The  word  means 
'resembling  the  sea.'  The  other 
name, '  river  of  silver,'  was  given  by 
Cabot  because  he  here  procured  by 
barter  a  good  deal  of  silver  from  the 
natives.  Mr.  Hutchinson  can  say, 
and  tries  to  fire  his  readers  with  a 
like  noble  ambition,  'I've  crossed 
the  Cordilleras  of  the  South  American 
Andes  and  shot  a  condor.'  We  have, 
however,  very  rarely  read  a  work  of 
travel  written  by  a  man  who  knows 
the  country  so  thoroughly,  with  so 
small  an  aamixture  of  what  is  gene- 
rally interesting.  We  are  told  a  good 
deal  about  the  native  Indians,  their 
manners  and  customs,  concerning 
which  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
quote  the  remark  that  their  customs 
are  barbarous,  and  as  for  their 
manners  they  haven't  any.  Twins 
are  invariably  put  to  death,  as  being 
an  aberration  from  the  normal 
order.  They  worship  the  tiger,  or 
rather  the  jaguar.  The  husband 
never  goes  into  mourning  for  his 
wife,  but  if  a  &ther  dies,  his  grown- 
up daughters  are  shut  naked  in  a 
dark  room,  and  have  bits  of  flesh 
nipped  out  of  their  legs  and  arms. 
Thus  much  as  specimens  of  the 
manners.  He  mentions  that  the 
Patagonians  have  very  small  feet, 
whereas  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Magellan  gave  them  is '  large  clumsy 
foot.'  He  gives  us  a  sketch  of 
Monte  Video,  and  of  the  carnival 
season  there,  and  discusses  the 
economic  question,  how  the  su^yer- 
abundant  beef  of  South  America, 
by  Liebig^s  or  any  other  method, 
may  be  utilized  for  our  own  super- 
abundant population.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's work  has  certainly  a  good  deal 
of  information,  but  it  is  a  very 
dead-lively  performance. 

A  scientific  American  gentleman 
has  just  published  in  this  country 

*  The  Paranll :  with  IncideDts  of  the 
Paraguayan  War,  with  South  American 
Rocollectiona,  from  t86i  to  1868.'  By 
Thomns  J,  HutchiiJSOQ.    I^dwar^  St^nfonl, 


a  work  of  travel  of  very  genuine  and 
remarkable  interest*  Afr.Bickmore 
is  a  oonchologist,  and  he  was  sent 
out  to  Amboyua  to  re-collect  the 
shells  mentioned  in  Bumphius's 
'Bariteit  Kamer.'  Extraordinary 
facilities  were  given  to  him  by  the 
authorities  of  'the  Netherlands 
India,'  and  he  not  only  amply  ful- 
filled his  primary  object,  but  has 
gathered  up  a  thick  volume  of  his 
experiences,  and  has  ample  materials 
for  at  least  one  other  volume  besides. 
His  volume  has  a  fair  share  of  that 
sensationalism  which  is  now  in- 
vading province  after  province  of 
literature;  which  having  conquered 
fiction  is  now  extending  itself  to 
science  and  to  travel.  We  have 
accounts  of  volcanoes,  pirates,  can- 
nibals, serpents,  marriage,  murder, 
hairbreadtn  escapes,  and  so  on,  with 
pictures  to  match.  And  yet  Mr. 
Bickmore  is  a  genuine  man  of 
science;  one  who  could  no  doubt 
be  learned  enough  to  a  circle  of 
esoteric  listeners,  but  who  con- 
descends to  recount  those  marvels 
to  suit  weaker  brethren  of  the 
book-buying  spedes.  The  brilliant 
archipelago  is  a  splendid  empire, 
worth  millions  ana  millions  to  the 
Dutch,  and  it  all  belonged  to  our- 
selves xmtil  we  were  foolish  enough 
to  restore  it  to  the  Dutch  at  the  end 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  We  have 
onlv  got  Smgapore  left,  and  we  may 
add  Sarawak ;  both  of  them,  happily, 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  To  cbrive 
headlong  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
to  dodge  about  a  volcano,  to  traverse 
a  swinging  bridge  of  rattan  over  a 
chasm,  to  be  wrecked  on  a  coral 
reef,  to  live  an  exciting  life  among 
earthquakes,  to  be  tortured  by 
bloodsuckers,  to  have  a  prolonged 
duel  with  a  python,  are  incidents  in 
the  career  of  Mr.  Bickmore,  and 
alternate  pleasingly  with  his  shells 
and  his  descriptions  of  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  these  islands.  Mr.  Bick- 
more has  certainly  done  his  best  to 
season  palutary  instruction  with 
the  palatable  condiment  of  adven- 
ture. 
We  certainly  wonder  what  prin- 

•  'Travels  in  the  East  India  Archip(»- 
la^.'  By  Albert  g.  Bickroore,  M.A, 
Murray, 
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dple  it  is  in  the  hmnan  mind  which 
makes  people  delight  in  reading 
descriptions  of  things  with  which 
tiiey  are  perfectly  familiar,  or  which 
they  have  hesxd  described  a  hundred 
times  before.  We  suppose  that  we 
should  best  describe  it  as  'realism/ 
the  same  sort  of  thing  that  makes  a 
theatrical  audience  go  wild  when 
they  see  a  real  Hansom  on  the  stage, 
or  a  skilful  imitation  of  a  train  full 
of  passengers.  Kow  here  is  the 
Bey.  Alfred  Charles  Smith  posi- 
tively adding  to  our  literature 
another  work  on  Nile  travel,*  a 
subject  which  has  been  treateil 
already  by  dozens  of  writers  in  a 
way  exhaustiye  to  the  subject  and 
exhausting  to  the  reader.  We  have 
had  some  difiSculty  in  satisfyiDg  our 
mind  as  to  what  may  be  tne '  final 
cause'  inthenatureof  things  of  Mr. 
Smith's  publication.  We  think, 
however,  that  we  have  found  a  little 
niche  of  their  own  for  Mr.  Smith's 
volumes.  People  go  out  to  the  Nile 
much  oftener  tnan  they  used  to  do. 
The  doctors  very  commonly  send 
out  patients  there  for  the  winter. 
The  dry  air  is  beneficial  to  those 
who  do  not  mind  having  their  juices 
dried  up  by  the  excessive  sunshine. 
Mr.  Smith,  by  the  way,  is  a  regular 
salamander,  and  exults  in  heat.  He 
went  out  for  his  health,  and  we  are 
glad  to  hear  that  his  health  was  all 
the  better.  For  snch  people,  nuder 
such  conditions,  Mr.  Smith's  work  is 
likely  to  jjrove  very  useful.  It 
abounds  in  judicious  hints.  Better 
send  out  a  lot  of  books  from 
Southampton  to  Alexandria;  it  will 
not  cost  much,  and  you  will  want 
them  all  on  your '  dahabeah/  or  Nile 
boat;  better  get  up  all  you  can 
about  the  Coptic  church;  better  go 
in  heavy  for  shooting,  and  by  all 
means  keep  the  skins;  better  hire 
the  dragoman  and  the  boat  sepa- 
rately; better  not  flog  the  Arab 
sailors  too  much— these  and  similar 
hints  will  have  a  practical  value  to 
the  intending  tourist  The  style  is 
pleasant  and  readable,  and  to  those 
unversed  in  ^SSgyptology  will  form 

*  *  The  Kile  and  its  Banks :  a  Journal 
of  TraTols  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,'  &c.  By 
Ber.  Albert  Charles  Smith.  Two  vols. 
Miin-ay. 
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an  excellent  introduction  to  a  large 
literature. 

A  yery  pleasant  volume  of  Spanish 
travel  is' La  Corta't  It  is  especially 
interestiug  as  read  in  the  light  of 
the  Yienm  Bevolution.  We  have  a 
full  account  of  an  unsuccessful 
pronunciamento,  which  enables  ns 
to  understand  in  what  way  the  last 
Buooessful  one  was  got  up.  We 
have  some  lively  sketches  of  the 
tertulias  and  the  ^llos.  The  writer 
notes  tiie  almost  msulting  coldness 
with  which  Queen  Isabella  used  to  be 
received  in  her  own  capital.  Hardly 
a  hat  would  be  raised,  and  half- 
jeering,  half-growling  remarks  would 
be  heard.  There  is  a  funny  scandal 
of  her  going  to  a  masked  ball  and 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  revels. 
Again,  they  tell  a  story  about  her 
going  about  once  in  the  disguise  of 
an  officer,  with  a  military  favourite 
of  the  day,  and  getting  into  a  dis- 
pute with  a  watcliman,  which  ended 
Dy  her  striking  him.  The  man 
arrested  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
diseoyer  herself  to  avoid  being  led 
off  to  the  police  station.  Tet  the 
poor  queen  is  described  as  having 
great  oharm  and  graciousness  of 
manner.  There  is  a  life-like  de- 
scription of  the  cholera  at  Madrid, 
and  altogether  the  work  is  yeiy  well 
worth  perusing. 

A  few  other  books  may  bo  briefly 
noticed.  Mr.  R.  Arthur  Arnold's 
'From  the  Levant,'  resembles  Mr. 
Smith's  work  in  condncting  ns  over 
ground  which  has  been  uncom- 
monly well  traversed  already.  His 
description  of  a  sojourn  in  old 
Enboea  is,  however,  yery  fresh  and 
natural.  That  indefatigable  traveller 
and  vnriter  of  travels,  Mr.  Bichard 
Burton,  gives  ns  his  '  Highlands  of 
Brazil.'  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  having 
exhausted  facts,  has  had  recourse  to 
Action;  his  'Cast  up  by  the  Sea' 
is  perhaps  as  creditable  as  many 
travels.  Finally,  the  'Cruise  of 
H.M.8.  Galatea '  is  a  pleasant  record 
where  a  loyal  personal  interest  in 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  lends  an 
additional  charm  to  the  literature  of 
travel. 

t  *La  Corte:  Letters  from  Spain,  1863 
to  1866/  By  a  Resident  thei*e.  Saim- 
dens  and  Otley. 
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THB  BXBON  MXlfOIBB.* 

Thero  can  be  bat  little  donbttfaat 
tlufl  work  was  written  by  the  Conn- 
tats  Gniccioli,  or  at  least  edited  by 
her.  We  entertain  a  strong  suspi- 
don,  grounded  on  internal  eridenoe, 
^t  some  liUerateur  has  at  least 
compiled  the  materials  in  printable 
order  nnder  the  direction  of  this 
well-known  Anglo-Italio-Gallic  lady. 
We  mnst  say,  howerer,  that  the 
English  title  is  altogether  entmeons 
and  misleading.  It  is  a  pretentions 
title,  with  little  or  no  foundation  in 
iju^ts,  and  calcnlated  to  Puzzle  and 
diaappoint  the  reader.  The  title  of 
the  French  work,  *  Lord  Byron  jng^ 
par  les  temoins  de  sa  Vie,  is  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  title,  and  exactly 
describes  the  nature  of  the  work. 
'  My  Recollections  of  Lord  Bynm '  is 
an  illegitimate  title,  and  gi^es  no 
conception  whateTer  of  its  real  con- 
tents. It  is  simply  a  collection, 
firom  Tarious  sources,  of  all  that  has 
been  written  concerning  Lord  Byron 
by  those  who  have  had  any  persofial 
knowledge  of  him.  We  are  very  far 
firom  saying  that  nothing  has  been 
written  by  the  Countess  Guiccioli ; 
for  we  think  we  can  detect  some 
separate  pai^sages  in  which  she 
rather  indistinctly  proffers  some 
slight  evidence  of  her  own,  but  the 
amount  of  original  matter  is  infini- 
tesunally  small.  One  reason  why 
the  work  was  so  much  expected,  and 
why  it  will  prove  so  disappointing 
is,  that  it  was  felt  that  no  adequate 
memoirs  of  Lord  Byron  had  as  yet 
appeared.  The  Memoirs  he  him- 
self wrote  were  destroyed,  to  the 
great  comfort  of  many  who  would 
have  found  themselves  unplei^ 
santly  immortalized,  but  to  the 
permanent  depreciation  of  his  own 
character.  His  Journal  was  also  de- 
stroyed in  Greece.  His  Life,  by 
Moore,  is  altogether  inadequate. 
Moore  was  a  man  of  essentially 
little  mind,  a  man  lacking  in  moral 
courage,  a  man  who  courted  noble 
society  and  who  would  omit  or 
modi^  at  will,  that  he  might  not 
give  offence ;  and  the '  Life  of  Byron ' 
is    an    emasculated    performance, 

*  '  My  RceollectioDB  of  Lord  Byron,  and 
those  of  Kye-Witnesses  of  his  Life.'  Two 
Tols.     Bentley. 


written  rather  to  please  the  living 
than  to  do  justice  to  the  dead.  The 
result  is  that  any  genuine  '  Becol- 
lections  of  Lord  Byron,'  would  be  a 
great  boon ;  but  the  sim])le  fact  is, 
that  here  we  have  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  work,  moreover,  is  utteriy 
wanting  in  discrimination.  It  is  one 
unvarying  eulogium,  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last  The  Countess  will 
not  even  allow  that  he  had  any  real 
defect  in  his  foot  Shehas,indeedja 
chapter  devoted  to  his  &ults,  but 
the  chapter  is  very  brief,  and  the 
faults  are  made  closely  to  resemble 
virtues. 

Lord  Byron's  intimacy  with  the 
Countess  Guiccioli,  though  not  de- 
fensible on  moral  grounds,  was,  as 
Macaulay  says,  not  unproductive  of 
good.  'At  Ravenna,'  writes  the 
authoress  of  this  book,  '  he  fre- 
quented all  the  salons  where  he  was 
introduced ;  and  at  the  request  of 

Gount  G ,  became  the  oavalih^e 

serverUe  of  the  countess.  According 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  m 
accompanied  her  to  assemblies  or 
theatres  or  spent  his  evenings  in  her 
fiiuiily  circle.'  Shelley  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Shelley:  'Lord  Byron  has  made 
great  progress  in  all  respects.    His 

intimiu^y  with  the  Countess  G 

has  been  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
him.  A  fourth  part  of  his  revenue 
is  devoted  to  beneficence.  He  has 
conquered  his  passions,  andbeconie, 
what  Nature  meant  him  to  be,  a  vir- 
tuous man.'    All  this  select  group, 

Byron,  the  obliging  Count  G , 

the  charming  Countess,  and  tiie 
illustrious  lover  of  Mary  Godwin, 
seem  to  have  constructed  their  own 
peculiar  theory  of  virtua  When  we 
think  of  the  Byronio  vioiousness,  we 
are  cut  short  by  the  Countess's 
terse,  remark,  'Lord  ?yron  has  no 
vices.'  The  lady  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  discuss  his  habits  of 
intoxication.  There  are  just  one  or 
two  passages  which  may  be  called 
autobiographic.  Byron  said  that  if 
he  could  have  married  the  Countess, 
he  might  have  secured  the  happi- 
ness he  had  missed  in  this  world 
antl  was  never  likely  to  regain. 
'  Some  days  before  setting  out  for 
Genoa,  while  walking  in  the  garden 

with  the  Countess  G ,  he  went 

into  a  retrospective   view  of  his 
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flaode  of  life  in  England.  She,  on 
bearing  how  he  paaeed  his  time  in 
London,  perceiving  what  an  ani- 
mated existence  it  was,  so  full  of 
variety  and  occupation,  showed 
•some  fears  lest  his  stay  in  Italy, 
leading  such  a  peaoefol,  retired, 
•oonoentrated  sort  of  life,  away  from 
ihe  politioal  arena,  presented  by  his 
own  country,  might  entail  too  great 
••  sachfice  offered  on  the  altar  of 
4ifiG90tion.  "Oh  no,**  said, he;  "1 
cegret  nothing  belonging  to  that 
great  world,  where  all  is  artificial ; 
where  one  cannot  live  to  oneself; 
where  one  is  obliged  to  be  too  much 
occupied  with  what  others  think, 
4Uid  too  little  with  what  we  ought 
to  think  ourselres.  What  should  I 
have  done  there?  Made  some  oppo- 
sition speeches  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  would  not  have  pro- 
-duoed  any  good,  since  tl^  prevailing 
policy  is  not  mina  Been  obliged  to 
sequent,  without  pleasure  or  profit, 
society  that  suits  me  not  Have 
had  more  trouble  in  keeping  and 
expressing  my  independent  opi- 
tuons.  I  should  not  have  met  you. 
•  .  •  AhyWell!  I  am  much  better 
l^leacnd  to  know  you.  What  is  there 
tn  the  world  worth  a  true  afiec- 
iion?  Nothing.  And  if  I  had  to 
liegin  over  again,  I  would  still  do 
what  I  have  dona"  When  Lord 
Byron  thus  unfolded  the  treasures 
concealed  in  his  heart,  his  counte- 
nance spoke  quite  as  much  as  his 
words.' 

We  naturally  turn  with  some 
interest  to  see  what  the  Marquise 
de  Boissy  has  got  to  say  about  Lord 
Byron's  marriage.  We  certainly 
Ubink  the  poor  old  Marquis  had 
some  reason  for  his  Anglophobia. 
We  never  expected  that  the  Coun- 
tess would  show  Lady  Byron,  and 
our  opinion  is  completely  verified. 
To  the  Italian  lady  the  English  wife 
is  naturally  the  most  odious  being 
who  could  have  crept  the  earth. 
We  don't  mind  this,  for,  like  Dr. 
Johnson,  we  love  a  good  hater. 
While  Byrons  quarrel  with  his 
wife  has  been  a  standing  enigma  of 
literary  history,  he  himself  truly 
said  that  the  causes  were  too 
simple  to  be  easily  conjectured. 
He  could  not  at  this  time  give  her 
aU   the  luxuries  and  comforts  to 


which  she  had  been  accustomed. 
His  time  of  meals  and  rest  did  not 
suit  her.  There  was  a  thorough 
incompatibility  of  mind  and  tem- 
per. She  wanted  to  know  when 
her  husband  would  give  up  his 
'versifying  habits.'  She  ml  no 
ioy  in  his  glory,  no  ifympathy  with 
his  genius;  too  cold  and  conven- 
tional to  understand  that  daring 
intellect  and  that  passionate  heart. 
The  cruel  silence  she  so  persistent^ 
retained  has  inflicted  an  undying, 
unhealed  wound  on  his  reputation. 
We  should  be  sorry  if  the  false 
impression  created  by  the  titie  of 
the  English  version  should  make 
us  indifferent  to  a  certain  kind  of 
merit  which  the  work  possesses. 
It  has  a  full  share  of  crudities, 
exaggerations,  inconsequential  rea- 
sonings, marred  quotations,  unrea- 
soning feelings.  When  she  says 
that  Byron  is  not  equalled  in  direc- 
tions by  Plato  or  Augustine,  we 
have  a  suspicion  that  neither  she, 
nor  her  editor,  nor  her  translator, 
are  qualified  to  appraise  Plato  and 
Augustine.  We  are  glad  that  the 
Countess  thoroughly  endorses  the 
semi-biography  of  Byron  given  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  'Venetia.'  It 
may  be  necessary  for  some  to  put 
in  a  warning  word  agaiust  the  false 
gloss  which  is  here  given  to  Byron's 
character.  The  writer  of  these 
lines  some  time  past  made  inquiries 
at  that  Armenian  convent  at  Venice 
which  Byron  so  much  frequented, 
and  where  he  was  so  greatly  liked, 
and  found  still  lingering  there  the 
deep  tradition  of  his  immorality. 
The  value  of  the  work  consists  in 
the  analysis,  which  might  have  been 
deeper,  of  the  autobiographic  pas- 
sages of  Byron's  poetry,  and  the 
accumulative  evidence  respecting 
character  which  has  been  gathered 
from  so  many  sources.  If  we  know 
that  in  some  temptations  he  yielded, 
we  also  know  that  there  were  many 
which  he  resisted,  and  that  he  pos- 
sessed many  great  and  heroic  vir- 
tues. The  general  impression  left  by 
Moore  is,  that  there  is  a  wonderful 
littieness  of  character  belonging  to 
Lord  Byron,  but  a  larger  induction 
of  testimony  goes  Car  to  correct  this 
misapprehension.  The  public  has 
too  much  confounded  Lord  Byron 
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with  his  own  lieroes ;  but  his  own 
affectation,  amoonting  frequently 
to  poeitiTe  sQlinfiSB,  was  chiefly  the 
oanae  of  this.  Lord  Byron  poe- 
sessed  to  the  Ml  the  literary  ability 
of  projectiog  himself  into  a  chi^ 
zacter^  and  of  working  it  ont,  not 
for  the  sake  of  self-deUneatioo,  bat 
according  to  dramatic  exigencies. 
It  appears  probable  that  eren '  Don 
Jnan^  was  simply  an  ill-jadged 
adaptation  of  a  bad  Italian  model, 
and  that  its  chief  aim  was  merely 
satirical  on  the  state  of  letters  and 
society.  Certainly  the  being  who  in 
these  Yolnmes  is  hroaght  before  ns 
nnder  so  many  concentrated  lights ; 
whp  on  so  many  occasions  was  so 
tmthfol,  so  temperate,  so  self-deny- 
ing, so  simply  and  deeply  affectionate, 
so  conrteoas,  cheerful,  and  light- 
hearted,  so  generous,  magnanimous, 
and  heroic,  is  very  different  to  the 
popular  notion,  of  Lord  Byron  at 
the  time  when  outraged  British 
decency  raged  most  fieroely  agaiDst 
him,  and  of  which  the  tradition  has 
lasted  till  the  present  time. 


SABNBST  LITXBATUBB. 

Not  many  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Garlyle's  writings  were  studied 
perhaps  more  extensively  than  is  at 
present  the  case,  '  Earnestness'  was 
yery  much  the  fashion  with  intel- 
lectual, or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
non-intellectual  young  men.  It  was 
a  fashionable  cant.  Just  as  in  the 
Byronic  days  young  men  used  to 
have  withered  hearts  and  turned- 
down  collars,  so  Oarlylian  youth 
used  to  go  about  calling  every 
stranger  '  brother/  and  making  the 
valuable  remark  that  '  life  was  ear- 
nest, life  was  real.'  It  was  to  be 
regretted  that  their  hatred  of  sham 
did  not  extend  to  themselves,  and 
that  a  portion  of  the  enei-gy  with 
which  they  reformed  the  universe 
was  not  devoted  to  reforming  their 
tailors'  bills.  It  so  happened  that 
at  this  time  there  was  almost  a 
complete  divorce  between  religious 
and  secular  literature.  The  former 
was  represented  by  a  few  news- 
papers of  strong  ecclesiastical  and 
I>olitical  opinions,  and  by  compara- 
tively few  books  of  broad  sympa- 
thies and  much  original  thought 


It  was  a  time  for  piilpit  literatme 
and  for  popular  preachers,  the  im- 
portance of  which  has  been  remark- 
ably dwarfed  since  the  diffiwion  of 
cheap  literature.  A  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  was  drawn  by  the 
newspapers  between  the  world  and 
the  cnurch,  and  th^  almost  entirely 
ignored  the  religious  life  of  the 
nation. 

A  remarkable  change  has  now 
passed  over  the  intellectaal  he»- 
yens.  Every  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ment is  chronicled  or  criticised;  the 
'  Times '  comes  out  with  eodesiaB- 
tical  articles  which  they  had  better 
let  alone,  and  will  almost  at  any 
time  adooit  a  long  letter  from  Dr. 
Pusey.  Beligious  periodicals  have 
an  enormous  circulation,  and  more 
publications  are  issued  in  the  pro- 
vince of  theology  than  in  any  other 
department  of  human  thought 
People  and  publications,  apparently 
of  the  most  secular  description,  will 
discuss,  with  the  utmost  freedom 
and  earnestness,  the  deepest  pro- 
blems of  our  existence.  iVom  time 
to  time  earnest  books  are  written, 
which  have  required  laborious 
thought  in  the  writing,  and  demand 
some  thought  in  the  reading. 
These  in  the  best  sense  constitute 
'earnest  literature,'  although  the 
bygone  slang  of  'earnestness'  is 
not  in  existence,  and  the  word,  with 
its  associated  mockery,  is  almost 
eliminated.  A  few  brief  words  may 
be  given  to  some  important  new 
works  of  this  description,  where 
religious  subjects  are  treated  with 
reference  to  subjects  of  the  evident 
secular  interest 

In  the  department  of  history 
we  have  the  commencement  of  a 
Jbulky  historical  work  on  the  English 
Tueformation.*  This  is  written  from 
the  strictly  Anglican  or  High  Chureh 
point  of  view.  Those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  numerous  recent  histories 
of  this  period  will  feel  a  little  im- 
patient at  another  big  work,  where, 
at  the  most,  we  con  only  hope  for  a 
few  new  readings  of  facts,  and  an- 
other arrangement  of  them  in  sup- 
port of  an    ecclesiastical   theory. 

•  *  The  Reformation  of  the  Chardi  of 
England :  its  History,  Principles,  and  Re- 
sults.' By  Rev.  John  Heniy  Blunt,  M.A. 
Riringtons. 
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And  this  is  indeed  the  defect  of  the 
work.  Mr.  Blunt  may  fturly  claim 
to  be  a  genuine  historian  of  the 
good  old  school— learned,  genuine, 
thoughtful.  He  shows  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  one  and  the 
same  through  its  ancient  and  modem 
history,  anl  that  its  yariations  in 
the  two  periods  do  not  imply  errors 
ID  either,  but  must  be  judged  on 
their  merits.  It  appears  to  us, 
though,  as  St.  Paul  says, '  we  speak 
as  a  fool,'  that  Mr.  Blunt  does  not 
particularly  care  for  the  reformers 
or  the  Beformation.  He  would  have 
liked  an  external  and  political  refor- 
mation to  be  wrought  by  Wolsey, 
but  he  dislikes  the  Beformation  as 
wrought  successively  1^  Wycliffe, 
Ijn&ll,  and  Granmer.  Mr.  Blunt 
is  stating  the  opinions  of  a  great 
number  of  people  which  ought,  per- 
hapsy  to  be  heard  at  length,  but, 
simply  on  historical  grounds,  there 
are  many  exceptions  to  be  taken  to 
his  argument 

In  the  department  of  church 
politics  we  have  perused  with  great 
pleasure  a  charming  little  book 
called  the  '  Bector  and  his  Friends.'* 
This  title  rather  inadequately  de- 
scribes the  contents,  for  the  volume 
deals  with  every  subject  that  is 
keenly  discussed  in  the  religious 
world.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
where  the  author's  opinions  really 
lie,  and  that  they  are  of  a  definite 
and  orthodox  character;  but  he 
states  all  sides  with  the  utmost 
keenness  and  deamess,  and  a  can- 
dour that  is  as  charming  as  it  is 
uniqua  We  begin  to  believe  that  a 
|;olden  age  of  theological  discussion 
is  coming  at  last 

In  the  department  of  natural  sci- 
ence we  gladly  welcome  a  new 
edition  of  Dr.  Child's  'Benedicita't 
It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  regret 
•to  all  those  who  love  and  seek  truth 
for  her  own  sake  that  there  should 
Ibe  so  little  of  science  in  religion, 
4md  so  little  of  religion  in  scieuoe. 
This  is  pare-emineutly  the  age  of 
natural  science ;  and  a  theology  that 
cannot  place  itself  in  harmony  with 

*  AnonymoiB.    Bell  and  Dald  j. 

t  *Benedicite;  or,  The  Song  of  the 
Three  Children.  Being  Illnstraiions  ot 
'Power,  Beneficence,  and  Design.'  By  G. 
Chaplin  Child,  M.D.    Marroy. 


and  avail  itself  of  natural  sdenoe, 
will  have  little  chance  of  a  hearing 
among  the  devoted  students  of  sci- 
ence. Now  Dr.  Child's  work  is  one 
that  bridges  the  supposed  chasm 
between  these  two  regions  of  intel- 
lectual life.  His  work  ha(h  an  af- 
finity to  the  Bridgewater  treatises 
and  the  writings  of  Hugh  Macmillan. 
He  is  doing  in  natural  science  what 
such  men  as  Hamilton,  Mansel,  and 
M'Cosh  are  doine  in  mental  sci- 
ence. He  abounds  with  chaptera 
alike  eloquent  and  devout,  thoughi- 
ftd  and  scientific. 

In  the  department  of  the  pulpit 
we  have  not  sermons,  but  a  book 
that  criticizes  sermons.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  books  of  the  kind 
which  we  have  ever  seen  is  Pre- 
bendaiy  Jackson's  'CuriositieB  d 
the  Ftdpit.'*  It  is  a  compilation, 
but  it  is  also  much  more  than  a 
compilation.  There  is  a  clear  his- 
torical view  of  patristic,  medi^sval, 
and  continental  preaching,  with 
many  striking  extracts,  and  some 
valuable  criticisms.     As  he   ap- 

Cches  our  own  time,  Mr.  Jackson 
mes  still  ampler,  and  the  reader 
will  gather  up  a  critical  and  very 
suggestive  view  of  the  modem 
pulpitw  Clerics  may  read  it,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  they  will,  for  it  is 
oalcTilated  to  do  them  much  mod ; 
but  the  general  reader  will  find  it  a 
delightful  book,  useful  to  take  up  at 
an  odd  half- hour,  useful  also  for 
constant  reference.  Mr.  Jackson,  in 
discussing  the  homely  dramatic 
preaohingof  the  medissval  preachers, 
remarks : '  It  is  observable  that  some 
of  the  preachers  of  Austria  and 
Italy  still  afiect  the  si^le  and 
manner  of  those  old  times,  and  that 
the  listener  to  their  discourses  might 
imagine  that  one  of  the  distressed 
gargoyles  had  become  suddenly 
vo(»l,  or  that  a  statue  had  stepped 
down  from  its  flamboyant  niche  and 
was  addressing  the  congregation.' 
Mr.  Liddon,  perhaps  the  most  elo- 
quent preadier  of  our  day,  is  said 
to  have  formed  his  style  by  the  long 
study  of  continental  preachers. 
Prebendary    Jackson's    venerable 

*  *  Condition  of  the  Pulpit  and  Pulpit 
Literature.'  By  Thomas  Jackson,  M.A. 
James  Hogg  and  Son,  York  Street,  Covent 
Gaixlen. 
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DEiilier,  the  well  -  known  very  aged 
minister  who  has  been  seyeral  tunes 
President  of  the  Wesleyan  Gon- 
iSerenoe,  and  who  lately  gave  the 
ChoTch  of  England  snch  an  nnkind 
cnt  in  zptom  to  Dr.  Pnsejr's  eon* 
dliatory  proposals,  has  made  a  eon- 
tribntion  to  the  work. 

As  we  have  said,  popular  preach- 
ing is  by  no  means  now  what  it 
need  to  ba  With  the  ezoeption  of 
a  few  snch  men  as  Canon  Godk,  Mr. 
Holynenz,  and  Mr.  Stopford  Brooks, 
London  has  nothing  like  the  array 
of  preachers  which  it  once  had.  In 
great  measure  the  press  has  taken 
the  place,  and  all  daes  are  the  better 
in  consequence.    Still  we  beUere 


thai  the  poliHt  has  a  mission  of  it» 
own,  and  is  not  the  efiete  instatntioa 
which  it  is  represented  to  be,  boi 
then  it  must  nse  mors  Y)goroo» 
efforts  to  reflect  the  mind  and  meet 
the  wants  of  the  age.  An  appalling 
calcolation  is  somatimes  made  of 
the  number  of  sermons  that  ar» 
preached.  A  still  more  appalling 
calcnlatian  might  be  made  of  the 
number  of  dimiers  that  are  eaten. 
But  as  individuals  might  strongly 
object  to  go  without  their  dinnera 
in  order  to  lessen  the  appalling 
average,  so  there  is  still  a  feeling  in 
the  British  mind  that  objects  to 
baulking  oongregatkms  for  the  I  ~ 
ofditioBb 
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SUKELT  some  of  the  middle-aged 
readers  of  Charles  Lamb's  quaint 
Essay  on  the  Decay  of  Beggars  in 
the  Metropolis  must  be  sensible  of 
having,  during  the  past  few  years, 
missed  a  certain  class  of  wayfieurers 
in  our  streets.  The  thought  may 
not  previously  have  occurred  to 
fhem,  and  they  may  not  at  once  Avsr 
cover  what  peculiar  element  has  so 
nearly  disappeared  from  among  the 
passengers  that  thev  meet  in  their 
daily  journeys  to  and  from  the  City; 
but  a  minute's  reflection  will  remind 
&em  that  it  is  a  comparatively  un- 
nsual  event  to  encounter  a  cripple^ 
more  unusual  still  to  have  their 
sympathies  excited  by  a  cripple, 
either  helpless  or  hopelessly  de- 
formed. The  two  or  three  stunted, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  incurable 
caECS  which  have  survived  that  part 
of  the  begging  fraternity  of  which 
fhey  are  now  almost  the  sole  repre- 
sentatives, are  bappUy  such  rare 
objeots  that  they  are  regarded  by  us, 
perhaps  unconsciously  but  none 
the  less  really,  as  anachronisms; 
and  we  are  surprised  that  they 
should  continue  to  exhibit  their 
grotesque  and  terrible  distortions 
even  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
alms.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
cluded that  their  defurmities  are 
now  beyond  surgical  aid,  although 
in  some  younger  and  similar  cases 
restorations  have  taken  place  whioh 


might  give  them  some  hopa  How-^ 
ever  this  may  be,  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  that  any  such  objects  of 
public  pity  will  taike  their  places  in 
thefutura  Whether  the  entire  con- 
fraternity  of  beggars  be  ultimately 
abolished  by  law  or  not,  there  is 
great  probability  that  the  twisted 
limbs,  bent  backs,  and  terrible  con-^ 
tortious  that  were  once  the  acknow* 
ledged  excuses  for  mendicanqy  may 
altogether  disappear  from  the  adult 
population;  and  that  deformity^ 
even  in  the  case  of  children,  will 
be  altogether  an  exceptional  afflic- 
tion capable  of  being  promptly  and 
effectually  remedied. 

It  is  not  alone  the  absence  frook 
the  streets  of  cripples  who  have 
taken  up  the  trade  of  begging,  how- 
ever, that  gives  rise  to  this  expecta* 
tion.  In  those  neighbourhoods  of 
London  inhabited  by  the  poorer 
classes,  deformity  is  far  less  com- 
mon than  it  was  twenty  years  or 
even  ten  years  ago.  Those  who  aro 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  homea 
of  the  working  community  remark 
with  gratitude  that '  the  poor  little 
cripple'  of  the  family,  once  so  com- 
monly regarded  alike  as  a  bnrden 
and  an  object  of  the  deepest  anxiety, 
is  no  longer  consigned  to  a  life  of 
wearisome  dependence.  Only  the 
culpable  neglect  of  parents  need 
prevent  the  crooked  being  made 
straight,  and  the  poor  little  Ian- 
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gaishing  bodies  being  restored  to 
oomparatiye  grace  and  agility,  1^ 
the  application  of  means  which 
must  D6  called  'surgical'  only  in 
the  old  and  grand  sense  of  '  chirnr- 
gical/  or  hand-skiifulness,  since  the 
newer  and  better  science  of  healing 
spares  the  knife  and  saves  the  pa- 
tient, in  the  vast  migority  of  those 
lestoratiTe  processes  that  nuike 
the  lame  to  walk  and  the  halt  to 
dance. 

The  yery  word  'dance'  at  once 
suggests  immediate  reference  to  one 
of  the  institntions  where  a  ereat 
proportion  of  these  results  have 
been  effected— to  a  charity  now 
some  eighteen  years  old,  where,  with- 
out goTemor's  order  or  letter  of  re-  , 
commendation,  the  poor  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  especially  those  of  the 
Eastern  and  North-Eastem  end  of 
London,  may  apply  for  adyice  and 
assistance;  apd  where  every  week 
thirty 'new  cases  are  received  and 
placed  under  the  most  experienced 
cara 

That  this  most  admirable  instita- 
tioii  should  be  called  the  City  Or- 
thopcsdic  Hospital  is,  perhaps,  a 
misfortune,  since,  although  the  mis- 
pronunceable  title  is  very  distinctive, 
it  by  no  means  expresses  all  the 
objects  constantly  attained.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  slight  orthographic 
and  orthoepic  difficulties  attendant 
upon  the  word  orthopoedio,  and  of 
the  probability  of  giving  it  a  foot 
too  much  or  too  little,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  it  into  rhythmical  ca- 
dence, the  calamities  that  are  every 
day  alleviated  at  this  hospital  for 
the  cure  of  deformities  include  wry 
neck,  contorted  face,  and  all  the 
sadly  various  malformations  of  joints 
and  limbs  that  can  afflict  humanity. 
It  is  a  pitiable,  yet  a  cheering, 
rather  thim  a  depressing  sight,  that 
awaits  the  visitor  who  is  permitted 
to  note  the  throng  of  patients  in 
that  old-fiwhioned  room  of  the  old- 
&shioned  house  to  which  they  so 
often  go  almost  hopeless  and  come 
awa^  rejoicing.  Cheering  in  the 
obvious  processes  of  restoration  that 
are  going  on—the  gradual  but  cer- 
tain conversion  of  the  helpless  to 
activity,  the  re-formation  of  limbs 
that  have  hitherto  been  ^werless — 
it  would  need  a  long  series  of  visits 


to  note  fully  the  marvellous  work 
that  is  effected  there ;  the  singular 
changes  that  come  upon  the  £bm^  of 
the  litUe  patients  stilly  acquiring 
straight,  strong,  and  healthy  bodies 
in  place  of  those  poor  little  crippled 
forms ;  the  changes,  too,  in  the  looloEh 
of  anxious,  yearning  mothers,  who 
note  the  swift  but  gentie  hands,  the 
earnest,  encouraging  looks  of  those 
who  will  leave  no  effort  untried 
until  they  give  the  means  of  a  new 
life,  a  new  future  to  their  little  ones. 

Poor  littie  Tiny  Tim!  We  are 
not  informed  in  what  particular  way 
Mr.  Scrooge  manifested  his  interest 
in  the  crippled  boy  after  that  won- 
derful Christmas  Eve  when  the 
visions  of  the  Goblins  did  their 
work;  but  as  Scrooge  was  a  shrewd 
old  fellow,  and  doubtless  knew  as 
much  about  charitable  efforts  within 
a  certain  radius  of  the  City  as  most 
people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  took  him  either  to  our  hospital 
in  Hatton  Garden,  or  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Chance  or  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
surgeons  of  that  admirable  institu- 
tion. It  is  quite  certain  that  he 
was  a  good  deal  too  shrewd  to  leave 
his  tiny  proUfjee  without  their  aid ; 
and  though  there  is  no  record  of  the 
boy  having  become  an  in-patient, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  such  name 
as  Timothy  Orackitt  on  the  books, 
yet  the  sound  of  so  many  littie 
crutches  has  been  heard  on  those 
broad  old  stairs,  that  a  whole  army 
of  Tiny  Tims  have  had  their  lives 
made  hopeful  and  happy  by  the  list 
of  subscriptions  and  donations  in 
which  Scrooge  doubtiess  figures 
anonymously  oronly  underan  initiaL 
Alas!  that  we  should  have  to  say  it! 
but  unless  a  good  many  more 
Scrooges  are  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  beneficent  spirits,  or  a 
good  many  of  those  who  have  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  the  senti- 
ments once  held  by  that  converted 
man  of  business  are  induced  to 
help  on  the  good  work  on  behalf  of 
the  children  whose  mute  appeal  no 
pen  could  put  in  words,  the  h^  in 
those  upper  rooms  in  the  old  house 
in  Hatton  Garden  will  never  all  be 
filled,  though  there  are  patient 
sufferers  waiting,  hoping,  sdmost 
wearily  begging  for  immediate  aid. 

Prom  the  time  when  the  great 
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necessity  for^  some  such  charitj  lod 
to  the  establishment  of  this  hospi- 
tal by  the  Hev.  Thomas  Gregory^ 
its  present  chairinan,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Balph  Lindsay,  it  has  never 
been  able  to  receive  more  than 
twelve  in-patients^  although  the 
premises  adjoining  the  house  could 
be  adapted  for  the  reception  of 
eighty  adult  or  juvenile  sufferers, 
for  whom  permanent  cure  would  be 
almost  certain.  As  it  is,  fourteen 
thousand  patients  have  been  treated 
since  the  foundation  of  the  charity,  by 
the  earnest  co-operation  of  Mr.E.  J. 
Chance  and  his  colleagne,  both  emf- 
nent  in  the  profession  for  their  know- 
ledge of  this  class  of  cases.  These  pa- 
tients  have  leoeived  constant  atten- 
tion, medicine,  and  assistance  by  the 
loan  of  instruments ;  but  it  has  been 
a  hard  fight  So  many  charities,  of 
apparently  greater  urgency,  claim 
public  attention, — and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  i)eople  who  hear  of  the 
City  Orthopcedic  Hospital  fail  to 
realise  all  that  its  name  implies ; 
let  them  think  of  what  the  cure 
of  deformity  means— of  what  a  life- 
time of  hopeless,  helpless  suffer- 
ing and  dependence  mcans,~and 
they  will  discover  in  its  appeals 
something  that  should  challenge 
their  attention.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  Institution— a  good 
thing,  too,  for  themselves— if  some  of 
those  who  are  jost  now  hesitating, 
and  jadiciously  hesitating,  to  sub- 
scribe to  some  societies  which  seem 
to  have  been  misdirected,  so  that 
they  rather  promote  pauperism  than 
ultimately  alleviate  distress,— would 
visit  the  old  house  in  Hatton  Gar- 
den, on  one  of  the  '  patients'  days,* 
and  see  the  work  that  may  be  done 
there.  The  house  itself  is  bore  and 
dingy  and  dim  enough,  for  no  money 
can  be  spared  for  beautifying  it,  but 
it  is  a  grand  old  place  for  all  that : 
keeping  up  some  faded  indications 
of  its  former  state  in  the  midst  of 
the  general  upheaving  that  has 
come  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
chaos  amidst  which  even  London 
cabmen  fail  to  find  a  clue. 

Ely  Place,  where  the  gardens  of  the 
Bishop's  palace  once  bloomed,  and 
whence  the  poor  prelate— mulcted 
of  his  estate  by  the  dancing  Chan- 
cellor, who  skipped  into  the  royal 


favour  of  Elizabeth— still  claimed 
the  privilege  of  gathering  twenty 
bushels  of  roses  every  summer,  will 
soon  be  obliterated.  There  are  no 
strawberries  to  be  seen  anywhere 
near  that  spot,  though  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  sent  thither  for  a  pottle 
or  two  from  the  reyerend  borders. 
Even  Hatton  Garden  itself  is  being 
invaded,  just  as  the  episcopal  palace 
that  once  stood  there  was  ruthlessly 
destroyed  by  the  Hatton  family. 
The  dancing  Chancellor  danced  into 
debt,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart ; 
and  even  when  his  nephew  and 
BucceFBor  died,  and  the  vndow  mar- 
ried Sir  Edward  Coke,  there  was  no 
peace,  for  the  estate  had  got  into 
the  law  courts,  and— what  some 
people  nught  think  worse — into  the 
ecclesiastical  law  courts  by  that 
time,  and  the  bishops  were  trying 
to  get  back  the  inheritance  of  the 
see,  and  the  proud  Lady  Hatton, 
who  had  conquered  her  husband  and 
worried  the  life  out  of  that  great 
lawyer,  defied  the  clergy,  andf  the 
bench,  and  the  bar,  combined. 

Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the 
legend  properly  belonging  to  ano- 
ther Lady  Hatton,  or  to  some  re- 
mote lady  of  another  name  in  York- 
shire, was  applied  to  this  imperious 
dame,  and  that  she  was  popularly 
represented  as  having  made  a  com- 
pact with  the  Evil  One,  who,  coming 
like  a  satanic  sheriff's  officer,  in  the 
guise  of  a  guest  at  a  grand  ball, 
took  her  at  his  own  suit,  and  that 
with  such  determination  not  to  be 
foiled  by  her  vigorous  resistance,  as 
to  leave'  her  very  heart;  behind — 
that  portion  of  her  anatomy  being 
afterwards  found  on  a  spot  ever 
since  known  as  Bleeding  Heart 
Yard?  At  any  rate  it  was  not  till 
her  death  that  part  of  the  estate  re- 
verted to  the  see  of  Ely,  and  a  rent- 
charge  was  made  on  the  Lords 
Hatton,  till  the  fiamily  had  all  died 
out  By  that  time  everything 
around  had  changed ;  orchard,  and 
pleasant  rose-garden,  and  stately 
avenues,  gravelled  walks  and  fish- 
ponds, had  given  place  to  high, 
wide -staircased  houses  of  the 
Georgian  era;  then  these  became 
deserted  of  the  rank  and  fashion  for 
which  they  were  built,  and  were 
consigned,   metaphoricaJly,  to   the 
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owls  and  the  bats^—praciically,  to 
the  rats,  and  the  spiders,  and  t];ie 
cats,  that  prowl  in  such  faded 
neighbourhoods.  One  after  another 
these  tenements  were  occnpied  as 
offices,  as  workships,  as  places  of 
business,  and  one  or  two  of  them  as 
private  residences.  One  of  them  was 
fenantless  in  iSsi—the  year  of  the 
Great  Exhibition— the  year,  of  all 
others,  when  a  few  bencTolent  gen- 
tlemen had  their  attention  directed 
to  the  terrible  prevalence  of  various 
kinds   of  deformity  amongst  the 


children  of  the  poor.  It  was  deter- 
mined daring  that  year  that  a  hos- 
pital should  be  established  for  such 
cases,  in  some  place  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  City,  so  that  it  nught 
be  readily  accessible  to  patients 
coming  from  districts  where  the 
need  was  greatest  It  was  in  tiiis 
way  that  ue  old  house  in  Hatton 
Garden  was  put  to  a  new  use,  and 
that  help  to  the  halt  and  the  lame 
was  found  in  the  place  once  asso- 
ciated with  the  dancing  Chancellor. 
T.A, 
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supremacy  m 
pantomime  now  lies,  t^  virtually, 
between  Covent  Garden  and  Drury 
Lane.  The  smaller  '  West  End' 
houses,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Lyceum,  have  retired  from 
an  unprofitable  and  utterly  hope- 
less attempt  to  compete  with  the 
two  great  nouses.  Ten  years  ago 
we  had  pantomimes,  not  only  at 
Drury  Lane,  but  also  at  the  Prin- 
cess's, Adelphi,  Haymarket,  and 
Strand  Theatres.  The  Princesses 
was  a  great  pantomime  house  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  '  Harlequin 
Blufif  King  Hal,'  'Harlequin  King 
Jamie,'  and '  Harlequin  Billy  Taylor,' 
all  excellent  in  their  way,  were  pro- 
duced under  the  management  of 
the  late  Mr.  Maddox.  Little  boys, 
in  those  days,  dated  back  by  the 
pantomimes  of  past  years,  and  spoke 
of  '  King  Humming  Top's'  year  as 
sporting  men  speak  of  Mnsjid's 
year,  or  as  old  Cambridge  men,  ot 
Eaye's  year— but  they  don't  appear 
to  do  so  now.  I  gather  from  this 
fact,  more  than  from  any  other, 
that  the  taste  for  pantomime  is  on 
the  decline.  The  fact  that  it  has 
dropped  out  of  the  regular  pro- 
grammes of  the  smaller  houses  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  employment  of 
the  vastly  superior  stage  resources  of  the  two  larger  houses,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  enormous  sums  upon  pantomimes  by  their  respective  managers 
— combined  causes  which  have  had  the  effect  of  placing  competition  in  this 
special  department  of  stage  amusement  out  of  the  question ;  but  the  fact 
t£at  boys  don't  date  back  by  the  principal  pantomimes  of  past  years  is,  to 
jny  thinking,  conclusive  evidence  that,  notwithstanding  the  augmented 
glories  of  modem  pantomimes,  the  taste  for  them  is  on  the  decline.  A 
pantomime  is  simply  a  series  of  two  or  three  gorgeous  spectacles,  at  long 
send  dreary  intervals,  the  culminating  efiect  being  a  gorgeous  but  utterly 
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seDBdoss  heapisg  up  of  lombering 
jnaeses  of  gilded  and  fiilvered  stage 
machinery,  picked  out  with  inartistic 
patohea  of  red  and  gieen  foil^  and 
gamiahed  with  heavy,  ugly,  big- 
kneedy  red -nosed,  dirty -handed 
women,  sitting  or  hanging  in  ridi- 
culously constrained  attitudes.  The 
nightly  achievement  of  thia  trophy 
is  only  to  be  brought  about  by  a 
long  flmd  elaborate  process  of  stage- 
earpentiy,  which  is  veiled  from  the 
eyes  of  the  audience  by  a  tedious 
series  of  foolish  '  front  scenes/— a 
dramatic  Slough  of  Despond,  with 
no  Mr.  Interpreter  on  the  other  side 
to  explain  the  metaphorical  pheno- 
mena of  the  gilded  mystery.  This 
nuisance  is  the  result  of  a  supposed 
taste  for  what  are  teohni<uJl  v  k^own 
as  '  development  scenes,'  that  is  to 
mj,  scenes  whose  colminating  glory 
18  only  arrived  at  after  a  series  of 
complicated  mechanical  efforts,  in- 
genious enongh  in  themselves,  but 
adding  little  or  nothing  to  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  tableau  they  are 
employed  to  reveaL  One  would 
think  that  a  more  startling  effect 
would  be  produced  by  allowing  the 
full  blaze  of  the  transformation  scene 
to  follow  immediately  on  the  heels  of 
a  dark  and  dismal  '  front  scene,' 
than  by  revealing  it  by  a  series  of 
stages^  each  more  brilliant  than 
its  predecessor;  but  this  idea  is 
not  entertained  in  the  pantomime 
theatres  of  the  present  day.  When 
this  'development'  was  a  novelty 
it  was  all  very  well ;  but  now  that 
it  has  been  done  year  after  year, 
until  the  playgoing  public  know 
all  about  it,  it  would  surely  be  well 
to  revert  to  the  old  method  of  ex- 
hibiting the  scene,  all  at  once,  in 
its  fall  glory.  When  I  see  a  huge 
tulip  in  the  centre  of  a  modern 
tnuisformation  scene,  I  know,  and 
everybody  else  knows,  that  the 
leaves  of  its  calyx  will  be  reflected, 
and  that  half  a  dozen  common-look- 
ing women*  dressed  in  nothing  to 
npeak  of,  will  be  foimd  inside  it 
When  I  see  such  a  scene  complete 
in  all  its  central  appointments,  but 
lacking  at  the  sides,  I  know,  and 
everybody  e]ae  knows,  that  six  or 
eight  more  common-looking  women, 
reclining  on  glorified  go-carts,  will 
bd  trundled  on  at  the  wings,  to 


complete  the— well,  the  picture. 
When  I  see  a  mass  of  clumsy  clouds 
at  the  back  of  a  scene  where  every- 
thing else  is  glittering  with  gold 
and  silver  foil,  X  know,  and  every-- 
body  else  knows,  that  those  olnmsy 
clouds  will  work  off  creakily,  and 
that  a  bony  fairy  will  be  discovered 
in  a  bower  of  chandelier  drops — 
indeed,  if  I  am  sitting  in  the  stalls^ 
I  shall  be  further  prepared  for  the 
change  by  hearing  '  Poll  ninety- 
seven  1'  shouted  by  the  master  car- 
penter under  the  stage.  There  is 
no  longer  any  surprise  at  these  sue- 
coFsive  revelations. 

It  is  a  pity  that  dever  soenic 
artists  should  so  systematically  neg- 
lect the  opportunity  that  transfor- 
mation scenes  offer  for   beautiful 
fairy  landscapes.    A  picture,  some- 
thiDg  in  the  nature,  say,  of  Martin's 
*  Plains  of  Heaven'— a  possible,  yet 
impossible  landscape,  suggestive  of 
a  nretematural  state  of  existence^ 
ana  at  the  same  time  not  wholly 
irreconcilable  with  terrestrial  beauty, 
would  not  only  be  an  agreeable  re- 
lief to  the  average  playgoer,  i>ut  it 
would  also  afford  the  artist  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  of  displaying 
his  imaginative  powers  to  tne  best 
advantage.      To   such  artiats    as 
Llo^^ds,  Beverley,  Grieve,  Telbin, 
or  O'Connor,  the  produotion  of  a 
picture  of  this  description  would 
surely  be  a  more  congenial  employ- 
ment than  gilding  pieces  of  car- 
pentry or  hfloking  ugly  women  to 
wires  from  the  flies. 

The  best  of  the  three  pantomimes 
produced  at  the  ^  West  End' 
theatres  this  year  is  undoubtedly 
'  Bobinpon  Crusoe,'  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. It  does  not  equal  the  glories 
of  some  of  its  preposterously  ex- 
pensive predecessors,  but  it  is 
excellently  costumed,  nevertheless, 
and  its  scenery  is,  for  the  most  part, 
admirable.  The  ballet  department 
is  not  very  effective,  and  the  dresses 
of  the  dancers  in  the  opening  scene 
are  particularly  ugly,  out  the  pro- 
cession in  the  forest,  on  Crosoe's 
island,  is  a  phenomenon  of  tasty  ab- 
surdity. The  view  of  '  Wapping  in 
the  Olden  Time'  is  capitally  painted ; 
so  is  the  interior  of  Crusoe's  hat. 
The  opening  scene, '  The  £nchant<^ 
Isle,'   is   pretty;    but   there^is  a 
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*  gMBiness'  about  all  Mr.  Grayen's 
woodland  scenes  which,  to  my 
thinking,  impairs  their  artistic 
beauty.  The  piece  is  nicely  written 
by  Mr.  Byron,  without  too  much 
straining  after  far-fetched  puns; 
and  the  music  is  generally  of  a 
better  class  than  usually  found  in 
such  productions.  The  parts  of 
Bobinson  and  his  man  Friday  are 
played  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Payne  and 
Mr.  Fred.  Payne,  both  admirable 
artists  in  their  way.  Mr.  Stoyle,  a 
capital  low  comedian  with  a  fine 
TOioe,  plays  the  '  King  of  the  Can- 
nibal Islands/  and  a  Miss  NeUy 


Power,  erst  a  fayourite  singer  at 
music  halls,  is  a  cleyer  '  Elfl'    The 

?iece,  howeyer,  has  its  drawbacks, 
here  is  too  muc}!  of  the  two  Payne» 
in  it;  they  are  extremely  deyerpui* 
tomimists,  but  their  'business'  is,, 
for  the  most  part,  simply  a  reproduc- 
tion of  what  they  haye  done  fcft 
many  years  past  This  is,  howeyer, 
a  charge  which,  I  suppose,  should 
weigh  more  heayily  on  the  manage- 
ment than  on  them,  for  the  trans-^ 
formation  scene  is  remarkably  ela- 
borate; and  the  time  that  its  prepa- 
ration .occupies  must  be  filled  up  by 
adyentitious  means  with  which  thft 
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authorhas  little  to  do.  The  Messrs. 
Payne  are  evidently  relied  on  to 
afford  the  necessary  time  for  the 
preparation  of  the  scene,  and  under 
the  circumstances  they  do  ex- 
tremely well.  Mr.  Stoyle  plays  the 
King  with  amusing  extrayagance : 
his  performance  in  the  character  is 
a  good  burlesque  on  his  black  pen- 
sioner in  '  One  Tree  Hill.'  Miss 
Nelly  Power  is  likely  to  deyelop 
into  a  good  burlesque  actress,  but 
she  is  at  present  too  emphatic  in 
her  deliyery.  The  transformation 
scene  is  simply  inexpressiye  glitter. 
It  is  good  of  its  kind,  but  it  leaves 
no  impression  whatever  on  the 
mind  A  the  spectator,  except  that 
he  has  been  unpleasantly  dazzled. 
The  comic  scenes  are  dreary  enough, 
but  a  dance  of  'Ladies  of  the 


Period,'  in  a  scene  repreaentinsr 
'Lord's  Cricket  Ground,'  is  ai» 
.  amusing  piece  of  characteristic  ex- 
travagance. Mr.  H.  Payne  has  all 
the  makings  of  a  good  down,  except 
originality  of  conception.  He  seems- 
to  me  to  haye  more  sense  of  gro- 
tesque expression  than  any  of  hi» 
contemporaries,  but  his  '  business* 
is  very  *  rococo,^ 

The  Drury  Lane  pantomime  is  of 
course  provided  by  the  yeteraa 
E.  L  Blanchard,  who  certainly  ha» 
a  peculiarly  happy  fadlity,not  only 
in  telling  a  nursery  story  plainly  to 
an  audience  of  children,  but  also 
of  extracting  a  sound  and  sensi- 
ble moral  from  an  unpromising 
subject.  It  is  not  eyery  fiEdry  tala 
that  bears  a  good  moral,  expressed 
or  implied.   I  am  sorry  to  thmk  that 
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cnxming,  bypocrisy,  and  lying  are 
the  principal  means  l^  which  the 
heroes  of  most  of  onr  nursery 
stories  gain  their  .ends.  In  'Jack 
the  Giant  Killer/  'Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk/ '  Pass  in  Boots/ '  Cinde- 
rella/ 'Tom  Thmnb/  and,  indeed, 
in  nearly  e^ery  cnrrent  nnrsery 
story,  except  perhaps  'Whittmg- 
ion  and  his  Oat/  theneroor  heroine 
is  a  simple  swindler;  and  even 
'Whittington,  who  is  1^  far  the 
most  moral  of  these  worthies,  arriyea 
at  his  civic  distinctions  by  a  con- 
currence of  accidents  with  which 
liis  own  industry  or  perseyerance 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do.  Mr.  Blan- 
ohard,  however,  skilfnlly  contriyes 
to  leave  in  the  background  the  nn- 

S remising  portions  of  the  stories  he 
eals  with,  and  to  bring  prominently 
forward  the  few  good  traits  which 
his  nursery  heroes  happen  to  be 
endowed  with.  I  don't  Imow,  after 
all,  that  a  moral  is  really  a  [very 
^ectivB  addition  to  a  pantomime. 
I  suppose  no  wicked  little  boy  was 
jet  brought  back  to  the  paths  of 
virtue  by-seeing  a  respectable  young 
prince  changed  into  a  harlequin  as 
^  reward  for  his  good  qualities,  and 
an  all-sufficing  oompensation  for  his 
sufferings  at  &e  huids  of  a  legion 
of  demons.  It  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  such  a  little  boy  would  not 
rather  find  himself  encouraged  in  his 
downward  t)ath  by  the  fact  that  a 
very  wicked  character  (in  a  panto- 
mime) is  always  changed  into  Clown 
— a  handsome  premium  on  social 
irregularity,   from   a   little    boy's 

Soint  of  view.  But  Mr.  Blanchu:d  • 
oes  not  allow  himself  to  be  disoou- 
Taged  by  the  moral  bathos  that 
awaits  him  in  the  transformation 
scene.  His  duties  end  with  that 
scene,  and  as  long  as  he  has  posses- 
sion of  the  stage,  he  fights  manfuUy 
for  his  moral. 

'  Puss  in  Boots '  is  capitally  writ- 
ten, but  it  is  not  well  put  upon  the 
stage.  The  scenery  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  carelessly  or  hurriedly 
painted;  the  masks  are,  in  many 
cases,  those  of  last  year,  and  the 
transformation  scene  is  poor.  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  masks  should  have 
been  so  neglected.  Nothing  is  fun- 
nier than  plenty  of  well-made  masks, 
and  Mr.  Brunton  can  do  better  when 


he  feeb  disposed  and  has  plenty 
of  scope.  A  row  of  oourtiers,  or 
hunteis,  or  letainersy  in  weU-mado 
headrpieoeB,and  a  marked ezpreesian 
on  each,  is  always  a  'safe'  effect. 
Nothing  is  more  readUy  appreciated 
by  an  audience  than  a  deverly  cari- 
catured mask,  and  in  neglecting  this 
important  feature  of  a  good  panto- 
mime, the  lessee  has,  I  think,  acted 
unwisely.  However,  the  pantomime 
contains  one  thoroughly  comic 
effect,  which  goes  hx  to  redeem  its 
many  drawbacks.  I  allude  to  the 
capital  parody  on  the  sensation 
scene  in '  After  Dark/  where  a  truck 
of  flour,  followed  by  a  long  string 
of  millers,  takes  the  place  of  the 
express  train.  Mr.  Irving  is  a 
clever  and  agfle  'cat/  and  Mr. 
George  Cummings  sings  a  capital 
song,  in  which  he  recites  the 
millers  will;  but  the  other  parts 
are  not  remarkably  well  played.  A 
very  coarse  travestie  of  the  '  Bachel 
case '  is  the  principal  featore  of  the 
first  comic  scene. 

Of  the  Lyceum  pantomime,  the 
least  said  the  better.  It  is  foolishly 
written  and  badly  placed  upon  the 
stage.  Miss  Caroline  Parkes,  Miss 
Goodall,  and  Miss  Minnie  Sydney 
do  their  best  to  keep  the  interest 
of  the  story  alive,  but  without  much 
success.  Still  the  transformation 
scene  is  really  better  than  that  of 
either  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  the  extraordinary  dancing 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Yokes  is  certainly 
worth  seeing. 

So  much  for  the  pantomimes. 
By  far  the  best  of  the  burlesques  is 
Mr.  W.  Brough's  'Prince  Amabel/ 
played  at  the  New  Holbom  Theatre 
under  the  title  of  'Turko  the  Ter- 
rible.' It  is  remarkably  well  writ- 
ten in  parts,  and  the  music  is  of  a 
higher  order  than  we  usually  find 
in  pieces  of  this  class.  Mr.  George 
Honey  plays  King  Turko  with  very 
amusing  ferocity,  and  Miss  Josephs 
is  a  graceful  Prince  Amabel.  With 
two  such  artists,  the  pretty  music 
receives  full  justice.  'Turko  the 
Terrible '  is  an  instructive  contrast 
to  the  two  other  burlesques  from 
the  same  pen,  which  are  now  being 
played  at  the  New  Queen's  Theatre 
and  at  the  Strand.  These  two 
pieces  have  more  of  what  is  popu- 
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larly  known  as  ^ go'  in  them  than 
'  King  Turko'  has,  bnt  the  inoiease 
in  bnsUe  and  animation  is  only 


obtained  by  a  corresponding  sacri- 
fice in  the  clearness  and  oohesiye- 
ness  of  the  story  and  in  the  delicacy 


MR.  HOarST  A8  'EIKG  TUBKO.' 

of  the  dialogue.  *  The  Gnome  and  the  wit  of  its  lines  is  not  of  a 
King'  at  the  Qaeen's  Theatre  is  yery  high  order.  Mr.  Toole,  who 
rather  incoherent  in  construction,     is  a  yery  clever  burlesque  actor 
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when  he  has  his  own  way,  is  tram* 
melled  by  an  ineffectiTe  part,  and 
Mr.  Lionel  Brough's  talents  are 
scarcely  ever  called  into  play.  The 
only  other  prominent  part  in  the 


piece  is  Max,  very  brightly  plajed 
by  Miss  Hodson.  The  scenery  is 
coarse  and  pretentions. 

The  new  theatre,  the  Gaiety,  is 
furnished  with  a  burlesque  on  the 
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mibject  of  Robert  the  Beyil;  bnt 
the  fiieoe,  which  is  rather  clomgily 
<x)n8traoted,  is  secondary  in  import- 
ance to  the  pretty  music,  fantastic 
dresses,  romantic  scenery,  and  effeo- 
tiye  ballet  with  which  it  is  asso- 


ciated. The  company  is  not  a 
strong  one,  bat  Miss  Fanen,  who 
plays  Robert  with  eztraordinaiy 
vivacity,  gives  the  piece  a  sparkle 
which  helps  materially  to  carry  it 
through.    The  mnsio  is  pretty,  and 
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of  a  higher  order  than  is  common 
in  burlesques,  and  breakdowns  are 
^stematically  eschewed. 

The  Haymarket  should  not  at- 
tempt burlesques  unless  it  can  do 
without  Mr.  Compton.  This  gen- 
tleman, an  excellent  actor  in  his 
own  line,  does  not  seem  to  have 
the  smallest  idea  how  a  burlesque 
couplet  should  be  given.  He  stands 
still,  and  'pays  out'  his  talk  in  a 
hard,  perfunctory  manner,  which 
reminds  one  of  a  villagCHBchool 
child  repeating  its  catechism.  His 
presence  is  simply  fatal  to  a  bur- 
lesque. The  piece  in  which  he 
plays  a  leading  -part  is  a  parody  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Bumand  on  the  '  Rightful 
Heir  '—an  unpromising  subject,  very 
amusingly  treated.  The  stilted  ex- 
travagance of  the  original  piece  is 
broadly  and  quaintly  parodied  in 
every  particular,  and  the  music  is 
for  the  most  part  well  chosen.  Mr. 
Kendal  has  a  capital '  make  up '  in 
imitation  of  Mr.  Bandmann,  and 


sings  a  patter  song  to  the  air, 
'  From  Rock  to  Rock,'  in  a  manner 
which  justified  the  loud  encore  with 
which  it  was  greeted.  Miss  lone 
Burke  sings  the  music  allotted  to 
the  part  of  Vyvyan's  mother  very 
charmingly,  and  the  piece  is  illus- 
trated by  some  capital  scenery. 
Mr.  Bumand  has  departed  from  the 
time-honoured  practice  of  his  bro- 
ther burlesquers  by  writing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  diak^^e  in 
stilted  and  sonorous  blank  verse — 
a  decided  relief,  after  a  long  course 
of  doggrel  couplet.  Altogether, 
this  is  the  most  meritorious  bur- 
lesque that  has  been  produced  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre  since '  Pluto 
and  Proserpine.' 

St.  James's  Theatre,  under  Mdlle. 
La  Ferte's  management,  is  not 
likely  to  improve  in  populahly. 
The  Christmas  piece  (which  has 
been  recently  withdrawn)  was  a 
revival  of  Mr.  Planch^'s  '  Sleep- 
ing Beauty/  but  it  was  so  poorly 
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mounted  and  so  badly  played  bj 
nearly  erery  one  conceroed,  thai 
cmooesB  was  qnite  ont  of  the  qnes- 
tion  while  it  remained  in  the  bills. 
The  extrayaganza  was  played 


in 


three  acts  (\),  and  with  the  single 
exception  oi  Miss  Maria  Simpson — 
a  cleYBT  actress,  whom  I  am  glad  to 


welcome  back  to  the  stage—not  a 
performer  in  the  piece  could  speak 
fairly  intelligible  English.  The 
piece,  niggardly  mounted  in  every 
other  respect,  was  furnished  with 
a  capital  ballet,  in  which  the 
Eiralfy  funily  danced  with  good 
effect. 


DAL  IV  THS  'VBiairrruL  nAiB.'- 
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ON  FINDING  AN  OLD  VALENTINE. 

A  S  I  gaze  once  more  on  the  simple  rhyme 
"^^     "Which  thy  dear  lost  hand  did  so  fondly  tracer 
Too  deeply  I  feel  that  nor  age  nor  time 

Can  thy  sweet  memory  ever  efface. 
Ai^d  though  friends  may  say  there  are  others  dear 

As  thou  wert — alas  !  they  can  never  know 
The  sad  aching  heart,  the  scalding  tear. 

That  is  hidden,  a  cheerful  face  to  show  ! 

They  tell  thee  my  heart  is  roving  and  free 

As  the  wild  bird  which,  hov'ring  o'er  the  wave, 
Dips  but  its  pinion  into  the  sea, 

And  turns  ere  the  waters  its  feathers  lave. 
Yet  the  bird,  when  the  evening  hour  draws  nigh, 

Will  homeward  return  to  his  mate,  and  fold 
His  sheltering  wings  o*er  the  nest  on  high, 

As  he  guarded  it  oft  in  days  of  old. 
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Thus  is  my  heart — ^though  all  fancy  it  roves 

Unfettered,  that  never  one  thought  it  gives 
To  thee  at  home — ^yet  it  fondly  loves, 

And  for  thy  presence  alone  it  lives. 
To  thee,  as  the  bird  to  its  nest  will  soar 

At  the  eventide,  does  my  soul  fly  back  ; 
And  clinging  to  thine  ever  more  and  more. 

Still  fcHlows  thy  love  over  memory's  track. 

So  firmly  my  heart  doth  thine  image  bear. 

Wandering  alone,  that  the  brilliant  rays 
Of  other  beauties,  though  never  so  fair, 

But  serve  to  remind  me  of  other  days. 
Gladly  I  see  the  dark  mantle  of  night, 

Joyous  I  call  on  swee(  sleep  to  free 
My  soul  from  this  earth,  that  in  visions  bright 

I  may  fancy  once  more  that  I  welcome  thee. 


H.  F. 


Drawn  by  Alfred  CrowquiU. 
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WITH  THE  COUET  AT  COMPIEGNE. 


TEH  since  the  irild  MeTo?ingeati  fciugs -when  the  warlike 
Franka  were  wont  to  hojut  on  their  buckleri  when  investing 
with  Hovertfgn  power,  and  whoso  peusBion  for  the  chaee  was 
only  excelled  bj  the  Banguinarj-  pleasoTe  which  they  took 
in  slaughtering  their  own  kith  and  kin— were  seized  with 
a  faocy  to  hunt  in  tho  vast  fore^^ta  of  Gompiegiie,  ft  cliuteau 
of  some  kind  or  other  has  existed  on  the  adjaoeut  banks  of 
the  Oise,  and  becm  more  or  less  a  favoarite  place  of  residence  with  succes- 
sive occupants  of  the  French  throne.  It  has  been  reserved,  however,  for 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  IH.  to  give  to  the  annual  sojourn  of  the  imperial 
court  at  the  renowned  hunting-seat  of  his  predecessois  a  character  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  For  five  or  six  weeks  every  autumn  this  Oastle  of  Indo- 
lence, as  it  is  spitefully  oalled,  is  the  scene  of  one  round  of  entertainment, 
and  receives,  during  that  period,  four  distinct  series  of  guests,  comprising, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  habitues  of  the  court,  distinguished  foreigners, 
diplomatists,  political  celebrities,  savants,  literary  men,  artists,  and  indi- 
viduals of  high  social  standing,  all  of  whom  are  received  on  a  footing  of 
eqnidi^  unknown  in  any  o&er  European  court,  and  are  feted  and 
entertoaned  ahnost  from  the  hour  they  set  loot  within  the  walls  of  tho 
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palace  until  tbe  ere  of  their  de- 
parture. 

GoDjpidgne  is  distant  rather  more 
than  fifty  miles  £rom  Fana,  and 
some  twenty  miles  from  Crenil,  well 
known  to  all  trayellers  on  the 
Gbemin  de  Fer  du  Nord  prooeediog 
from  tbe  side  of  the  Channel.  The 
town  is  in  no  degree  more  interest- 
ing than  an  average  French  town 
of  the  same  size,  and  certainly  no 
one  would  break  his  journey  to  visit 
it  were  it  not  for  the  chMeau  and 
the  fine  forest  with  that  £unous 
restored  specimen  of  medisBval  mi- 
litary architecture,  the  Castle  of 
Pierrefonds,  situated  at  its  out- 
skirts. During  the  summer  months 
there  are  excursion  trains  to  Com- 
piegne  from  Paris  regularly  every 
Sunday;  but  it  is  in  the  autumn 
season,  when  the  imperial  court  is 
installed  at  the  chAieau,  and  the 
days  are  given  to  hunting,  shoot- 
ing, and  forest  exenisions,  and  the 
evenings  to  banquete,  balls,  and 
fheatrioal  performances;  when  the 
town,  putting  on  its  holiday  guise, 
is  decked  out  with  flags  firom  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  troops  of  sol- 
diers constantly  parade  tlw  streets, 
aad  martial  music  is  heard  from 
mom  till  night;  when  the  air  is 
4dta«p,  the  ground  covered  wi&  hoar- 
iteat,  the  trees  tinged  with  crimson 
waA  7iiilow,  and  the  whilome  silent 
Const »  alive  with  huntsmen  decked 
'oat  in  -tiiB  imperial  green  and  gold, 
and  choiusoH  0i  de^-hounds  drown 
the  enlivening  notes  of  the  rheUlee, 
the  dehitche,  the  hut  Veau,  the  royale, 
the  hailali,  and  the  rrfrai^c  which 
come  issuing  out  of  the  secluded 
forest  glades— it  is  then  that  he  who 
would  see  fair  Com|)i^e  aright 
should  ctecure  his  ticket  for  the 
special  train. 

If  the  reader  should  only  happen 
to  occupy  a  high  grade  in  one  of 
the  principal  foreign  missions  at 
Paris,  the  chances  are  that  sooner 
or  later  he  will  be  invited  to  spend 
a  week  at  the  eh&teau,  when  his 
letter  of  invitation  will  apprise  him 
of  the  day  and  hour  that  a  special 
train  will  be  at  the  service  of  him- 
self and  between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred other  guests  of  the  Emperor. 
If  he  hunts  or  rides,  he  will  be 
expected   to   bring  with  him  his 


own  saddle-horse,  for  which  quarters 
will  be  provided  in  the  palaoe 
stables ;  but  should  he  &il  to  do  so, 
and  he  is  anything  of  a  horseman, 
Mr.  Gamble  will,  no  doabt,  mount 
him  firom  the  imperial  stud.  Ac- 
commodation will  be  found  for  his 
valet  and  for  his  wife's  femme-de- 
chambre,  should  madame  accom- 
pany him,  in  one  or  other  manwrd 
of  the  ch&teau.  The  hour  at  which 
the  special  train  starts  is  so  timed 
that  those  travelling  by  it  may  reach 
the  palaoe  in  tbe  imperial  carriages 
that  await  its  arrivad  at  the  station 
between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  amount  of  luggage 
conveyed  by  these  special  trains 
would  astomsh  one,  did  not  one 
know  that  at  Compiegne,  where 
everybody  condenms  the  extrava- 
gance and  luxury  in  which  every- 
body indulges,  the  milliner  leigns 
triumphant  'When  a  lady  has  to 
bring  with  her  at  least  three  times 
as  many  toilettes  to  wear  during 
her  week's  sojourn  as  the  wealthiest 
bride  wmid  think  necessary  to  ren- 
der hsBMlf  sttractive  during  the 
longest  honeymoon,  it  requires  of 
course  a  |$Dod,niany  tmnls  to  con- 
tain HbaxL  Leaders  of  fasfaioii  are 
invariibly  in  forae  at  Ooispttgne, 
and  we  all  know  tint  they  are  Man- 
strained,  not  only  to  dress  them- 
selves iiatf«-dQzen  times  a  day  in 
toilettn  da  matin,  n^Ug^  Elegants, 
toilettes  de  promenade,  de  oheval, 
de  chasse,de  diner,  and  de.faal,  but 
that  they  would  lose  all  ilieir 
prestige  if  they  should  onoe  hsppen 
to  be  seen  a  second  timein'ttie  «Kne 
dress. 

As  one  drives  away  from  the 
station  and  crosses  the  little  fatidge 
over  the  Oise  one  finds  oneself  on 
historic  ground.  It  was  here  that, 
some  four  and  a  half  centuries  ago, 
the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  English  troop  besieging 
Compiegne.  After  having  proudly 
borne  her  standard  before  ti^e  French 
king  at  his  coronation  in  the  cathedral 
of  Reims,  she  had  accompanied  him 
to  Compiegne,  to  be  received  there 
with  open  arms.  When  the  Eng- 
lish attacked  the  town,  with  her 
customary  daring  she  made  a  sortie 
acTora  the  bridge  at  the  head  of  six 
hundred  men,  who  met  with  a  re< 
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pulee,  boweTer,  and  they  all  had  to 
run  for  it.  Jufit  aa  Joan  waa  abont 
to  paaa  the  gate,  the  barrier  vas 
closed,  and  ahe  waa  made  prisoner. 
The  townapeople  aonnded  the 
alarm-bell,  bnt  no  one  went  to  her 
relief;  and,  as  we  all  know,  ahe 
anbeeqnently  expiated  her  patriot- 
ism by  a  cruel  death.  Goiilanme 
de  Plavy,  govemor  of  the  town, 
waa  aooused  of  having  ordered  the 
gate  to  be  shut,  and  found  his  re- 
ward in  after  years  in  a  soTored 
windpipe  at  the  hands  of  the  barber 
who  ordinarily  shaved  him,  and 
who  had  been  instigated  to  this 
aangninary  deed  by  the  governor's 
wife— ^she  maintained  becanse  of 
her  husband's  treachery  towards 
the  Maid  of  Orleans^  bnt  people 
said  that  jealonsy  had  far  more  to 
do  with  the  affair. 

The  bridge  crossed,  we  soon 
fonnd  onrselves  in  the  Place  de 
I'Hdtel  de  YiUe,  with  the  restored 
handsome  medieval  dock  tower 
rising  np  on  onr  left  hand,  and  a 
few  yaras  farther  on  note  the 
chnrch  of  St  Jacqnes,  where  Joan 
received  the  sacrament  a  few  days 
before  ahe  fell  into  the  hands  of 
her  ezecntioners,  when,  according 
to  the  old  chronicle,  with  a  presage 
of  her  approaching  fate,  she  told 
the  people  she  was  '  betrayed  and 
wonfd  soon  be  delivered  np  to 
death.'  Here  a  sharp  turn  of  the 
load  conducts  to  the  broad  Place 
du  Palaia— one  of  those  level,  naked, 
gravelled  apaces,  planted  round 
with  a  few  iroes,  seemingly  to  show 
that  vegetation  will  flourish  after  a 
fiishion  in  such  an  arid  waste,  which 
are  peculiar  to  continental  Enrope, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  which  atands 
the  chftteau,  with  nothing  remark- 
able about  it  ezoept  its  strong  family 
likeness  to  the  Paris  Palais  Royal, 
and  built  by  the  famous  Qabriel, 
architect  of  the  Petit  Trianon,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  castellated  strue- 
tnie  reared  five  centuries  ago  by 
the  medisBval  French  Solomon, 
Charles  the  Wise. 

Althongh  both  Clovis  and  Char- 
lemagne had  their  hnnting-seats 
here,  the  first  palace  of  any  pre- 
tension was  built  by  Charles  the 
Bald,  pet  son  of  the  old  age  of  irre- 
solute Lonia  the  P^bonnaiie,  whose 


deposition  and  degradation  for  the 
highly  heinons  crimes  of  marching 
an  army  in  Lent  and  assembling  a 
parliament  on  Holy  Thursday,  was 
pronounced  in  the  church  of  Com- 

giegne.    And  not  only  did  Charles 
uild  for  himself 

'  a  lordly  pleasore  bouse 
Wherein  at  ease  for  aye  to  dwell,' 

but  a  strong  castle  to  boot  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oi£e  to  gnard  against 
surprise  and  capture  at  the  hands 
of  the  shaggy  Norman  corsairs, 
who  every  now  and  then  tailed  np 
the  Seine  as  iiar  as  Paris,  whence 
they  swooped  down  on  the  towns 
in  the  interior.  Louis  the  Lazy, 
last  king  of  the  Carlovingian  race, 
was  crowned  at  Compiegne,  and 
died  there  a  year  afterwards;  and 
then  for  almost  four  centuries  the 
place  makes  no  farther  figure  in 
nistory— not,  indeed,  until  the  epoch 
when  Prance,  prostrate  after  the 
decisive  defeat  of  Poitiers,  deprived 
of  its  king,  whom  French  chivalry 
had  been  powerleas  to  defend, 
and  devastated  alike  by  its  '  na- 
tural enemies,'  and  its  own  unpaid 
soldiery,  was  moreover  a  prey  to 
intestine  disputes  between  the 
Dauphin  and  the  bourgeoisie,  with 
the  famous  Stephen  Marcel,  pro- 
vost of  the  Paris  merchantB,  at  their 
head. 

It  was  the  old,  old  story :  those 
who  laboured  and  ]>aid  the  taxes 
wanted  to  have  a  voice  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  those  who  had  the 
npper  hand  were  determined  to 
dii^pecee  with  their  troublesome 
counsels.  In  this  dilemma  the 
Dauphin  convoked  the  states  of  the 
Langue  d*Oil  at  Compile,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  resulted  in  civil  war, 
out  of  which  ultimately  came  that 
terrible  rising  of  the  peasants,  known 
aa  the  Jacquerie,  from  the  nick- 
name of  Jacques  Bonhomme,  com- 
monly given  by  the  nobles  to  their 
oppressed  serfs.  '  Jacques  Bon- 
homme,' they  were  accustomed  to 
say,  'only  parts  with  his  money 
when  it  is  cudgelled  out  of  him,  but 
Jacques  shall  pay,  for  he  shall  be 
well  thrashed;  and  Jacques  was 
duly  belaboured,  and  his  hard- 
earned  savings  extorted  from  him. 
The  Dauphin,  on  subsequently  suc- 
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oeeding  to  the  crown  as  Charles  the 
FLfth  —  dignified  in  history  as 
Charles  the  Wise—huilt  a  palace  at 
Compi^gne,  known  hythe  name  of 
the  Louvre,  and  some  of  the  external 
walls  of  which  are  standing  at  the 
present  day. 

Guests  on  arriving  at  the  ch&teau 
are  at  once  conducted  to  their 
apartments,  comprising  ordinarily 
a  sitting-room,  hed-room,  and  dreps- 
ing-TOom,  famished  comfortably 
enough,  but  with  no  approach  to 
palatial  magnificence ;  and  over  the 
outer  door  of  which  they  will  ob- 
serro  their  names  already  inscribed 
on  a  little  tablet.  A  printed  card 
hung  up  specifies  the  times  when 
the  post,  which  has  a  special  bureau 
within  the  palace,  comes  and  goes, 
and  the  hours  of  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  the  railway  trains.  Tea 
and  other  refreshments  are  at  once 
served  to  each  guest  by  a  footman, 
who  remains  attached  to  his  perpon 
throughoat  the  whole  of  his  stay, 
and  waits  behind  his  chair  at  dinner 
in  all  the  refulgence  of  the  green, 
crimson,  and  gold  imperial  livery. 

If  the  guest  is  a  single  man,  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  be  lodged 
on  the  right  wing  of  the  palace, 
where  the  guard  have  their  quar- 
ters, and  where  it  would  be  incon- 
Tenient  to  ladies  to  be  installed.  He 
will  have  to  pay  his  homage  to  the 
Emperor  and  ^press  immediately 
before  dinner  on  the  day  of  his 
arrival,  and  if  he  wishes  to  be  on 
thoroughly  comfortable  terms  with 
himself  during  his  stay,  he  will  do 
well,  the  next  morning,  to  leave  his 
card  at  the  apartments  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  household,  chief 
among  whom  is  General  Bollen,  a 
shrewd,  bluff  old  soldier,  whore 
principle  of  life  has  idways  been 
regularity  and  order  before  every- 
thing, and  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry 
on  a  perpetual  struggle  with  the 
anarchy  ever  ready  to  invade  the 
imperial  household— with  its  sepa- 
rate tables  for  the  Emperor  and  his 
guests,  for  the  governor  of  the 
palace,  the  heads  of  departments, 
the  principal  valets  de  chambre,  the 
subordinate  valets  de  chambre,  the 
footmen,  the  cooks,  the  inferior  ser- 
vants, &c. 
,    Early  breakfast  is  eerred  to  each 


guest  in  his  own  apartments,  and  at 
noon  the  Emperor  emei^ges  from  his 
private  cabinet,  and,  in  company 
with  the  Empress,  meets  the  dif- 
ferent visitors  assembled  in  the 
ch&teau  in  the  long  gallery,  whence 
they  proceed  to  the  breakfast-room, 
where  every  one  has  his  place  at 
table  assigned  him  and  which  he 
retains  throughout  his  stay.  After 
d^'euner  there  will  be  a  stag  hunt 
in  the  forest  with  the  imperial  pack, 
a  run  with  the  Marquis  de  TAigle's 
boar-hounds,  or  a  battue  in  the  pre- 
serves, or  an  excursion  in  carriages, 
on  horseback,  or  on  foot  either  to 
the  chftteau  of  Pierrefonds,  or  to 
some  one  of  the  many  other  interest- 
ing localities  with  which  the  forest 
of  Compi^gne  abounds,  with  the 
Empress  if  not  the  Emperor  form- 
ing one  of  the  party. 

We  may  here  remark,  en  passant, 
that  the  forest,  though  vastly  infe- 
rior in  every  respect  to  that  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  is  no  less  than  thirty 
miles  in  circumference,  and  that  it 
is  pierced  through  by  upwards  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  distinct 
roads,  some  of  which  are  six  miles 
in  length  in  a  straight  line ;  that 
there  are  nearly  three  hundred  open 
spaces,  called  '  carrefours,'  where 
these  roads  intersect  each  other, 
and  that  no  less  than  seven-and- 
twenty  brooks  take  their  rise  within 
its  limits,  and  as  many  as  sixteen 
lakes  and  ponds  are  scattered  over 
its  surface.  The  oldest  trees  are  to 
be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Carrefour  des  Pnits  des  Chas- 
seurs ;  they  are  beeches,  and  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old,  while  many  of  the  oaks  at  the 
Cairefour  de  la  Michelette  have 
been  planted  between  one  hundred 
and  fifty  and  two  hundred  years. 
The  forest  gives  employment  to 
about  eight  hundred  woodcutters 
and  road-makers,  whose  wages,  with 
that  of  the  forest  guards,  amount  to 
something  like  ten  thousand  pounds 
per  annum. 

On  days  when  a  hunt  takes  place, 
the  imperial  yoitures  de  chasse, 
chars-i^bancs,  and  basket-carriages 
will  be  found  drawn  up,  toward  one 
o'clock,  in  the  'Promenade  des 
Boses '  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace  be- 
fore the  garden  front  of  the  chftteau. 
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on  whioh  occasions  the  maitre  des 
Squipagts  of  the  court  gives  his 
orders  with  all  the  gravity  of  a 
general  officer  aboat  going  into 
action.  The  glossy,  pnncby-looking 
steeds  have  the  orthodox  little 
silver  bells  jingling  at  tbeir  collars 
and  foxes'  brushes  dangling  at  their 
ears ;  while  the  postilions  and  out- 
riders in  gorgeous  green,  scarlet, 
and  gold  liveries,  leather  breeches, 
tall  jack-boots,  gold-laoed  hats,  and 


powdered  hair,  a  catagon,  with  the 
Nimrods  of  the  day  in  Louis  Qoinze 
hunting  costume,  their  grand  cou- 
teaux  de  chasae  slung  at  their  hips, 
and  the  ladies  in  silks  and  satins, 
furs  and  velvets,  caught  up  above 
their  knees  a  la  Camargo,  in  bril- 
liant-coloured jupons,  coquettish- 
looking  gaiters,  or  tall  betasseled 
light-leather  boots,  and  jaunty  little 
hats  trimmed  with  the  plumage  of 
some  bird   of  prey,  give  one  the 


notion  of  the  opening  scene  of  some 
elaborately  got-up  ballet. 

The  imperial  party  descend  the 
terrace- steps,  and  the  Empress,  ac- 
compauied  by  her  mostdistinguitfhed 
lady  giicbt — to-day  it  is  our  own 
charming  Princess  of  Wales—takes 
her  seat  iu  her  little  basket-carriage, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  remarkably 
handsome  and  equally  diminutive 
horses.    The   Emperor  will  either 


drive  himself  in  an  open  phaeton  or 
else  proceed  to  the  rendezvous,  with 
several  of  his  more  favoured  guests, 
in  one  of  the  numerous  chars-ii- 
bancs.  Whips  crack,  bells  jingle, 
couriers,  estafettes,  and  outriders 
apply  their  spurs,  and  the  horses* 
hoofs  ring  again  over  the  hard- 
frozen  ground,  and  soon  the  corUge 
is  lost  to  sight  in  the  depths  of  some 
trim  forest  avenue. 
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A  meet  of  the  imperial  hunt  us 
one  of  the  prettiest  sights  ima^^in- 
able.  Picture  to  yourself  a  large 
circular  opea  space,  whence  some 
ten  or  twelve  long  avennes  diverge 
and  lose  themselves  in  distant  vistas, 
with  the  sky  abjve  mildly,  melan- 
choly pale,  and  some  trembling  rays 
of  sunshine  breakiog  through  the 
misty  clouds.  On  the  green  turf, 
thickly  strewn  with  withered 
antuom  leaves,  huntsmen,  dogs, 
and  horses  are  assembled.  There,  in 
dazzling  livery,  are  the  whippers-in 
and  prickers,  the  piqneurs  in  knee- 
breeches  and  braided  coats,  and  large 
curled  horns  slung  over  their  shoul- 
ders, and  the  yalets-de-chiens.  iiChe 
little  fellows,  standing  firmly  on  their 
wiry  legs,  with  silver-buckled  shoes 
and  white  stockings  rolled  above 
their  knees,  each  with  his  eight 
coupled  dogs  well  in  hand.  The 
hounds,  of  pT»ie  English  breed,  large 
and  po#»rfal  build,  with  deep  open 
chests  and  heavy  jmts,  carry  their 
tails  aloft  in  the  air ;  all  are  loarked 
with  a  'y,'  sfgnifyiag  'v^nerie/ 
Near  them  ara  some  cavaliem  of  the 
imperial  hunt,  the  vwf  pink  of 
swelldom— gfeen  frooto-eoati  laoed 
with  gold  and  silver,  soarlet  velvet 
collars  embroidered  at  the  facings, 
and  scarlet  waisteoats  laeed  to 
match,  booksUa  breeohw  aad  tall 
jack-boots,  thzee-eoroered  laced 
cooked-hats  k  la  Lonis  Qninze, 
known  m  lampions,  and  with  the 
inevitable  large  hunting- knife  slang 
in  a  silvermoniited  sheath  at  thsif 
left  hip.  Interspersed  aiaon^  t1i0Qi» 
in  rialog-habtts  of  oornepoodiug 
splendour,  elaiborate  laoe  iwoktios, 
and  jaunty  three-cornered  hats,  are 
some  aniazons  of  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, who  have  what  is  called  the 
'  button,'  with  other  cavaliers  sport- 
ing the  English  scarlet  swallow-tail, 
white  cords  and  top-bi)otii,  or  in 
ordinary  cutaway  tweed  coats;  also 
a  score  or  more  of  officers  of  carabi- 
neers and  cent-gardes.  M!oving  in 
and  out  this  troop  of  equestrians  are 
numerous  grooms  holding  impatient 
horses  in  readiness  for  members  of 
the  imperial  party,  whose  arrival  is 
momentarily  anticipated.  Range! 
in  a  half-circle,  on  tne  opposite  side 
of  the  cleared  space,  are  6C()res  of 
open  carriages  filled  with  elegantly- 


dressed  women  from  the  neighbour' 
ing  chlteiuz,  including  mmy  young 
and  pretty  ones  in  costam^s  ojurt^-s, 
with  herons*  plumes  in  their  co  luet- 
tish  little  hats.  Outside  the  line  of 
vehicles,  and  restrained  by  both 
mounted  and  foot  gens  larmes  from 
intrudina;  bat  ween  the  wind  and  all 
this  nobility,  are  a  crowd  of  vil- 
lagers, to  whom,  in  these  days,  more 
civility  is  certainly  shown  than  they 
were  accustomed  to  meet  with  under 
the  old  regiiae;  for  Louis  XVT. 
whenever  he  *met  a  fool  i'  the 
forest  *  would  invariably  take  him  to 
task  and  bid  him  go  home  and 
mind  his  business.  Altogether  the 
scene  is  a  perfect  pell-mell  of  beauty, 
splendour,  and  fashion— of  elegant 
toilettes  and  picturesque  uniforms, 
high-ooniitioned  horses  and  well- 
trained  dogs,  and  with  just  a  touch 
of  rusticity  discreetly  retnoed  in 
the  b^kground ;  the  whole  present- 
ing a  pioture  of  dazzling  brliliMtoy, 
and  framed  a«  it  were  by  the*  sur- 
rounding trees  in  their  riohy  raddy^ 
golHea  autumn  garb. 

]|foving  silently,  yet  with  a  oec^ 
taia  restlessness,  among  those  privi- 
leged to  enter  within  the  circle,  ace 
wmnX  iodividoals  in  boargeoisoos- 
tnoM,  all  in  blaek  and  halving  stout 
walking^ticke  in  their  hands  and 
red  ribbons  in  their  tKip  button- 
holes. We  are  not  earyfised  at 
gensdarmee  ami  every  out^  iadeed, 
makiog  wi^  for  them,  fo«  tl»f  are 
fbiiuUar  to  ne  of  old  as  agente  of  the 
seeiet  polioe  eharged  with  wntohing 
ovBi  tbe  personal  teesrity  of  the 
Empemr.  While  the  oourt  is  at 
Compidfpe,  thef  may  be  observed 
at  the  railway  ataOeavOii  the  arrival 
of  every  train  <^o0i  encounters  them, 
too,  of  a  morning  loitering  on  the 
'Place 'in  front  of  the  ch&teau,  as 
though  admiring  the  architect  Oa- 
briels  handiwork,  passes  them  later 
in  the  day  in  the  avenues  of  the 
forest,  fin<is  them  at  the  rendezvous 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  beauty 
and  fashion,  ani  will  be  certain  to 
meet  them  to-morrow  at  the  shoot- 
ing party,  when  the  'tableau'  of 
dead  game  is  laid  out ;  and  either 
they  or  ho  ne  of  their  brethren  will 
be  seated  at  the  table  d'hdte  of  the 
Hotel  de  la  Cldche,  a  couple  of  hours 
afterwards,  taking  stock  of  all  the 
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guests,  and  listening  with  all  their 
ears  to  the  conversation  going  on. 
Thns-  it  is  that  the  sovereign-elect 
of  one  knows  not  how  many  miliions 
reigns  securely  upon  his  splendid 
throne. 

The  cracking  of  whips  and  jing- 
ling of  bells  are  beard,  and  the  gens- 
darmes  open  a  road,  as,  with  a  whirl- 
wind of  dead  leaves  flying  up  firom 
beneath  the  horses'  hoofs,  the  court 
voitares  de  chasse,  preceded  by  out- 
riders at  full  gallop  and  with 
mounted  esquires  on  either  side  of 
the  carriages  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Empress,  emerge  from  one  of 
the  side  avenues.  Tbe  vehicles  halt 
within  t^e  circle;  ladies  and  gen«> 
tiemen  dismount  and  exohaoge 
eompliments  and  congratulations 
with  friends  whom  they  recognise ; 
postilions  see  to  their  panting 
steeds,  cavaliers  ride  forward, 
grooms  advance  with  led  horses, 
and  gensiiarmes  keep  back  the 
gaping  crowd.  Altogether  there  is 
a  most  amusing  tumult,  and  while 
it  lasts  one  cannot  do  better  than 
observe  the  many  beautiful  women 
—our  own  handsome  Princess,  with 
whom  for  the  moment  the  Emperor 
IS  chatting,  and  the  Empress  smiling 
in  every  direction  among  them — 
robed  from  bead  to  foot  in  fors,  in 
Telvets  trimmed  with  chinchilla, 
lined  with  sable  or  bordered  with 
manniver  or  ermine,  whom  the  occa- 
oen  has  bronght  together.  A  circle 
18  soon  formed  round  a  half-dozen 
amazons  preparing  to  mount— for 
no  Frenchman  would  miss  th»  op- 
portunity for  a  study  of  gambettes 
and  the  various  modes  of  diaping 
tiiem,  in  knickerbockers  and  dapper 
little  gaiters,  or  high  be-tasselled 
boots  and  virgin  white  oale^ons  of 
ioj  aspeet,  or  black  pantalons  held 
^wn  by  polished  leather  straps, 
lilts  ineident  terminated,  our  eyes 
winder  in  search  of  the  Emperor, 
who,  warmly  wrapped  up  in  his 
paletdt,  stands  dreamiDgafew  paces 
off  from  the  Empress's  carriage, 
eooupied  with  the  care  of  keeping 
his  cigarette  alight,  and  with  every 
6ye  fixed  upon  him  and  foltowing 
his  slightoHt  movements  with  anxi- 
ety. Turning,  he  casts  an  uoeaej 
gknoe  around,  and  seeing  thaisone 
privileged  individuais  are  cleverly 


manoBuvring  to  draw  nigh  to  him, 
witiiout  appearing  to  do  so,  he  turns 
on  his  heel  and  lights  a  fresh 
cigarette,  but  addresses  not  a  word 
to  any  odcl 

A  sudden  movement  is  observed 
— the  crowd  sways  back,  and  the 
graceful  beauties  in  the  carriages 
stretch  their  little  necks  to  the  verge 
of  dislocation  in  their  anxiety  to  see 
what  is  going  on,  as  the  grand 
huntsman,  conducting  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Prince  Imperial— one  on 
either  side  of  him— and  preceded  by 
the  hounds  held  in  by  the  valtitiMis-' 
chiens,  leads  the  way  to  the  Carre- 
four  du  Oapitaine,  where  tbe  stag  is 
to  be  started.  Distant  horns  are 
heard  sounding  the  notes  of  the  d^^ 
buM,  the  dogs  spread  over  the 
wood,  and  between  the  trees  one 
catches  sight  of  the  long  line  of 
horsemen  galloping  at  tbe  heels  of 
the  pack.  In  their  wake  is  a  still 
longer  line  of  carriages,  reminding 
one  for  a  moment  of  a  return  from 
the  races,  with  the  same  attempts  to 
break  the  line,  the  same  grazings, 
joltings,  and  collisionn,  followed  by 
the  same  mutual  recriminations. 
Spite  of  all  the  splendour  of  the 
cavalcade,  one  soon  discovers  that 
the  hadaud  element  is  not  wanting 
— ^the  class  of  people  who  do  not 
know  wbat  a  hunt  is,  and  who 
grumble  that  it  is  badly  managed, 
beeause  they  have  lost  sight  of  the 
houods,  although  signiAcant  yelps, 
that  at  times  breeJc  out  in  full 
chorus,  are  not  wanting  to  indicate 
their  whereabouts.  It  Is  troe  the 
pace  is  of  the  fleetest,  still  no  one 
takes  part  in  these  runs  to  study 
the  stratagems  of  the  stag,  or 
Uie  instinct  of  the  hounds,  but 
simply  to  have  a  good  gallop  down 
a  grass  ride  and  take  one's  dianoe 
of  being  in  at  the  haUalu  While  inr 
dnlging  in  this  laudable  expedition, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  contrary  to  established  etiquette, 
when  ooe  finds  oneself  in  the  same 
avenue,  to  pass  either  the  court  car- 
riages or  such  cavaliers  as  wear  the 
uniform  of  the  imperial  hunt,  and 
who  are  known  as  '  buttons,'— no 
allusk)n  to  incipient  Jeameses  with 
metallio  eruptions  all  over  their 
chests,  but  so  termed  by  reason  of 
their  being^  presented  by  the  grand 
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huntsman  with  the  buttona  that 
figure  on  their  green,  scarlet,  and 
gold  uniforqis.  Besides  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  all  the  imperial 
meets,  the  possession  of  the  buttoDS 
confers  another,  not  less  appre- 
ciated—that of  dining  at  the  impe- 
rial table  on  the  evenmg  of  a  hunt ; 
for^the  grand  hoDtsman,  the  Prince 
derMoskowa,  after  having  ascer- 
tained the  Emperor's  pleasure, 
almost  invariably  invites  all  those 
present  at  the  meet  in  this  uniform 
to  be  the  guests  of  the  Emperor 
that  evening. 

The  old  etiquette  at  a  royal  hunt 
enjoined  that  no  one  should  come 
between  the  king  and  the  game,  as 
doing  so  usually  put  his  sacred  ma- 
iesty  sadly  oat  of  temper.  Chateau- 
briand mentions  that  when  he  was 
dibuiant  at  a  royal  hunt,  and  by 
this  reason  mounted  on  a  horse  from 
his  majesty's  stud,  his  too  spirited 
steed  ran  away  with  him,  and,  spite 
of  all  his  efforts  to  control  the  animal, 
bounded  to  where  the  deer  had  just 
been  bronght  down  a  moment  or  so 
before  the  king  made  his  appear- 
ance. The  young  sportsman  at  once 
sprang  from  his  horse,  and  uncover- 
ing himself,  bowed  his  head  re- 
Terently,  wondering  whatever  would 
happen  to  him  for  this  unintentional 
act  of  temerity.  To  his  surprise  the 
king,  instead  of  darting  so  much  as 
an  angry  glance  at  him,  merely 
burst  out  laughing,  and  said,  good- 
humouredly, '  It  hasn't  lasted  long.' 
'  These/  observes  Chateaubriand, 
*  were  the  only  words  I  ever  heard 
Louis  XVI.  utter.'  Hunting,  glut- 
tony, and  lock-making,  were,  as 
every  one  knows,  the  sole  passions 
that  roused  the  slnggish  tempera- 
ment of  poor  Louis  XYI. ;  and  when- 
ever he  was  at  Compi^gne  he  gave 
his  days  to  hunting,  just  as  he  did 
when  at  Choisy,  Versailles,  Marly, 
Bambouillet,andFontaineb]eau.  He 
kept  no  other  diary  except  his  hunt- 
ing-book ;  and  his  naive  entry  therein 
of '  Nothing,'  on  the  dav  the  Bastille 
was  taken,  because  he  nad  not  been 
out  either  hunting  or  shooting,  has 
given  rise  to  much  superfluous  in- 
dignant comment.  In  any  case  he 
merely  adhered  to  the  traditions  of 
the  court ;  for,  as  Madame  Campan 
records,  in  the  reign  of  his  prede- 


cessor, whenever  there  was  to  be 
no  hunt  the  courtiers  of  VersaUleB 
would  say  to  each  other,  with  a  yawn, 
*  The  long  does  nothing  to-day.' 

Although  at  eveiy  turn  in  the 
forest 

•  With  pQffed  ohcek  the  belted  banter  blow* 
His  wreathed  bogle  horn,' 

sounding  whenever  deer  or  dogs  are 
in  sight,  still  the  Nimrods  of  the 
Boulevards  complain  that  the  &ult 
of  the  imperial  huntsmen  lies  in  not 
blowing  their  horns  far  ortener  than 
they  do.  A  distant  echo  merely^ 
say  they,  would  let  the  people  in 
the  carriages  know  whether  they 
were  upon  the  right  scent  They 
hear,  however,  little  else  beyond  the 
tinkling  grelaU—^bQ  little  silver 
bells  at  ti^e  horses'  collars— which 
deaden  even  the  sound  of  the 
animals'  hoofs  among  the  rustling 
leaves;  consequently  the proceask)n« 
so  compact  at  the  start,  is  broken 
and  dispersed  long  before  the  close; 
and,  in  the  hope  of  arriving  more 
quickly  at  the  goal,  many  cavaliers 
get  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  tall  trees 
firee  from  all  underwood,  which  are 
the  glory  of  the  forest  of  Compi^g^ 
Every  now  and  then  the  outlying 
holly-bushes  and  the  tall  red  bracken 
will  be  suddenly  agitated  by  the 
young  &wns  who.  scared  almost  out 
of  their  lives,  endeavour  to  take  re- 
fuge among  the  vehicles  from  the 
dreaded  hounds,  who  on  their  part 
do  not  even  deign  to  nothoe  such 
small  game.  Every  moment  a  new 
picture  presents  itself.  In  this  re- 
tired circular  glade,  carpeted  with 
a  bluish  verdure,  and  whence  nu- 
merous openings  in  the  forest  ra- 
diate, relays  are  encountered,  waiting 
for  tiie  more  enthusiastic  sportsmen. 
Farther  on  a  pack  of  dogs,  guided 
by  their  whipper-in,  descend  the 
side  of  a  heath-covered  slope,  snif- 
fing as  some  graceful  Diana  canters 
by,  with  her  face  aglow,  her  little 
mouth  half  open,  and  her  beautiful 
brown  hair,  escaped  from  its  bands» 
streaming  in  tiie  wind.  Then, 
grouped  around  a  forest  signpost,  we 
alight  upon  a  number  of  mounted 
officers  who,  having  misled  the  pack, 
debate  among  themselves  as  to  the 
course  to  be  taken,  and  all  at  once 
dash  off  through  the  lofty  colonnade 
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of  trees,  and  we  in  tbeir  wake.  Ere 
long  the  stag,  with  his  head  thrown 
back,  and  boandiog  along  at  a  ter- 
rifio  pace,  followed  by  the  hounds  in 
fall  cry,  is  caught  sight  of,  when  he 
proves  to  be  a  pricket  who  will  evi- 
dently not  be  tired  out  this  side  of 
sunset,  although  the  circuit  he  has 
already  made  is  considerable.  Some 
few  sportsmen,  whose  horses  are  co- 
vered with  foam  and  sweat,  succeed 
in  keeping  him  in  sight,  as  we  do 
ourselves  until  we  discover  that  it 
is  getting  cold  and  dark,  and  re- 
member that  for  four  long  hours  we 
have  been  riding  with  our  face  to 
the  wind,  and  that  the  court  car- 
riages have  already  taken  the  road 
to  the  ch&teau,  and  that  it  is 
time  we  thought  about  dressing  for 
dinner. 

Later  we  do  not  regret  our  re- 
solution to  turn  our  horse's  head 
homewards,  for  at  .the  dinner- table 
we  learn  that  the  chase  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  that  another  stag 
rather  than  the  hunted  one  will 
figure  at  the  curee  in  the  evening. 
Every  one  \&  full  of  the  accident  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  it  is  said, 
was  unhorsed  by  a  stag  of  'dix  cora* 
charging  directly  at  him,  whereas 
the  startled  deer  crossed  his  path 
unwittingly,  and  was  evidently  far 
more  frightened  than  the  Prince 
was  hurt 

When  the  run  has  a  successful 
termination,  the  chances  are  that 
the  hums  will  sooner  or  later  sound 
the  bai  I'eau,  indicating  that  the  stag 
has  taken  to  the  water.  Next  they 
will  give  out  the  first  part  of  the 
halltdi,  when  one  becomes  aware 
that  the  animal  is  at  last  brought  to 
bay.  Ere  long  a  rlfld-shot,  followed 
bjy  the  second  part  of  the  haWdi,  in- 
tunates  that  all  is  over.  Only  one 
or  two  privileged  ones  are  in  at  the 
death ;  others  simply  hear  the  notes 
of  the  distant  horns,  which  are 
answered  in  due  course  by  other 
horns  sounding  the  retraite,  while 
by  &r  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  were  present  at  the  start  neither 
hear  nor  see  anything  of  the  death, 
but  learn,  perhaps,  at  dinner  that 
the  sta^  was  brought  to  bay  near 
Oise ;  that  he  made  the  customary 
gallant  defence,  straggled  energeti- 
cally with  the  dogs  when  all  his 


roses  had  failed  him ;  and  that  when 
at  last  he  was  pulled  down,  a  bullet 
from  a  rifle  made  an  end  of  him. 
The  procession  of  carriages  and 
horsemen,  followed  by  the  cart  con- 
taining the  dead  stag,  and  broaght 
up  by  the  tired  hounds,  and  with 
the  piqueurs  still  sounding  the  re- 
traite,  not  unfrequently  returns 
along  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  St 
Pierre  —a  broad  sheet  of  water  tinged 
with  the  splendours  of  the  settine 
sunlight,  and  surrounded  by  wooded 
hills  of  a  mixed  golden  and  purply 
hue,  and  which  mirrors  on  its  sur- 
face the  brilliant  and  animated  pic- 
ture grouped  upon  its  banks. 

The  imperial  hunt  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Prince  de  Moskowa^ 
who  has  beneath  him  his  cousin  the 
Baron  Lambert,  lieutenant  de  y&- 
nerie,  one  of  the  gayest  and  wittiest 
men  at  the  Imperial  court,  and  than 
whom  no  one  understands  better 
how  to  improvise  a  ball,  an  acting 
charade,  or  a  tableau  vivant.  He 
composes,  too,  the  neatest  couplets, 
plays  the  piano,  dances  like  a  young 
man  of  twenty,  remains  the  last  in 
the  salon,  and  then  repairs  to  the 
smoking-room  of  the  ch&teau,  to 
pass  still  another  hour  or  two  before 
retiring  to  rest  The  next  morning 
he  will  be  in  the  forest  with  the 
rising  sun,  superintending  the  vakts 
de  chiena,  and  satisfying  himself  as 
to  the  size  of  the  animals  selected 
for  thatday*s  hunt  Of  indefatigable 
activity,  always  ready  for  anything, 
and  always  good-humoured,  he  is 
t^e  life  and  soul  of  these  Imperial 
gatherings. 

In  the  days  of  the  ancient  regime 
the  kiujf's  hunt  was  far  more  splen- 
didly officered,  for  its  superior  grades 
comprised  a  grand  huntsman,  a  cap- 
tain-general, a  grand  &lconer,  and 
a  chief  of  the  wolf- hunting  train; 
while  among  the  keepers  of  the 
hounds,  which  numbered  over  sixty 
couples,  were  two  of  noble  blood, 
who  were  specially  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  greyhounds.  There 
were,  moreover,  a  certain  number  of 
pages  whose  duty  it  was  to  follow 
the  king  on  horseback  whenever  he 
hunted,  and  carry  his  lap-dogs  on 
cushions  before  them.  The  ladies 
of  the  court  accompanied  the  hounds 
in  open  carriages  drawn  by  thorough- 
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breds  ridden  by  postzlioiiB  at  fnll 
speed.  The  kiDg  aod  bis  immediate 
suite,  with  a  little  anny  of  snboidi- 
nate  officials  and  coiirtiera  in  their 
train,  were  moonted  on  richly  csr 
parisoned  Bteeds,  with  lai^  crimaon 
velvet  saddles  emhzoidered  over 
with  gold,  and  big  bcHrse-pistols 
peeping  out  of  iiie  holsters,  rich 
trappings,  heavy  bits  and  bridles, 
danking  stirmpa,  and  formidable 
spurs,  that  altogether  kept  np  such 
a  constant  clatter  as  to  drown  the 
cry  of  the  bounds,  and  well-nigh  the 
blasts  of  scores  <^  bngles.  ihere 
was  game  in  plenty  in  those  days  of 
the  cajntaineries,  whoi  within  a 
circnit,  eay  of  a  hundred  miles,  no 
one  but  a  noble  dared  destroy  a 
single  head  of  game,  even  on  their 
own  land,  under  pain  of  being  on- 
demned  to  the  galleys  for  life ;  when, 
as  we  learn  from  the  travels  of 
Arthur  Young,  partridges  and  phea- 
sants used  to  run  along  the  high- 
roads that  intersected  these  oopi- 
Uiintritr8  as  plentiful  and  tama  as 
sparrows,  rising  at  times  so  near  to 
you  that  yon  might  knock  them 
down  with  your  walking-stick,  and 
when  deer,  hares,  and  rabbits 
bounded  by  in  shoals;  when  all  the 
great  lords  had  their  chateaux  in 
the  midst  of  immense  forests 
abounding  in  deer,  wolves,  and  wild 
boars,  which  roamed  uniestnined 
over  the  entire  country,  ravaging 
the  crops  which  the  wretched  pea- 
sants had  raised  to  support  them- 
selves and  families,  when  woe  to 
them  if  they  complained,  for  they 
were  punished  as  rebels.  As  one  in- 
justice usually  leads  to  another,  it 
was  mad«  imperative  on  their  part 
to  cultivate  certain  ciopa  for  which 
game  was  known  to  have  a  pie- 
teenee ;  and  it  was  a  criminal  offlanoe 
for  theas  to  hoe  or  weed  their  flelda 
at  stated  seasons  of  the  >ear,  or  to 
mow  their  hay  or  clear  away  their 
atnbble  except  at  specified  periods, 
for  fear  of  disturbing  the  yonng 
partridges  or  depriving  the  old  birds 
of  shelter.  There  was  a  certain  in- 
coDvenience  attending  this  profusion 
of  game,  for  at  the  royal  hunts  it 
was  a  constant  cause  of  complaint 
that  the  dogs  went  off  in  all  diree- 
lioQs  after  any  species  of  game  that 
crossed  the  scent,  which  served  to 


bewilder  the  huntsmen,  and  cauFed 
them  to  be  eepazated  many  miles 
apart  from  one  another  spite  of  in- 
oeeeant  bksta  from  innumerable 
buglea. 

During  the  entire  sojoum-of  the 
court  at  Compidgne  the  Eoipress 
daily  cba^pes  herself  with  regulating 
the  plaoee  of  the  guests  at  dinner, 
which,  unlike  thoee  at  breaktafit,  are 
changed  every  day.  The  Emperor 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  table,  the 
Empress  being  seated  immediately 
opposite  to  him.  Usually  tlie  posts 
of  honour  are  assigned  to  different 
guests  eaefa  evening,  but  it  is  no- 
ticed that  wh^  the  Prince  and 
Princess  de  Mettemieh  are  staying 
at  the  palace  they  occupy  these 
positions  more  frequently  than  any 
oneelge. 

The  number  of  guests  at  the  im- 
perial dinner- table  variea  daily.  A 
minister,  who  baa  been  detained  in 
eonsultation  with  the  Emperor,  one 
or  two  public  funotionariee  sum- 
moned from  Bms  on  uii^ent  afiain, 
several  oflficevs,  and  strangers  of 
note,  presented,  perfaape,  at  the 
hunt,  together  with  a  fiow  neigh- 
bouring provincial  notables^  are 
geneially  added  to  the  ordinary 
gucNBts,  which  has  the  effect  of  ren- 
dering the  organization  of  the  im- 
perial table  somewhat  complicated 
and  difficult  The  officera  of  the 
household  courteously  range  them- 
selves at  the  ends  of  the  apartment, 
SO' as  to  leave  all  the  cmtral  plaees 
at  the  disposition  of  the  gue^ta  As 
no  vasaat  Eeat  is  permitted  at  the 
table,  any  guest  whom  circnm- 
stancee  may  prevent  from  bong 
present  baa  to  warn  the  adjutant- 
g^ieral'  of  the  palace  beforehand  of 
his  intended  absenoe. 

Vie  enter  the  antique -tookiw 
salle,  which  is  btilliantiy  lightea 
up.  On  all  sides  gilt  columns, 
raringing  from  the  ffoor,  snstoiii 
the  lofty,  arehed  roof-Hsio  lofty,  in 
iiact,  that  it  appears  lost  in  shadeiw, 
its  rich  paintings  and  gildinga  bein^^ 
only  here  and  there  apparent  The 
table,  surrounded  by  its  hundred 
guests,  and  flooded  with  light  shed 
by  a  quadruple  range  of  lustres, 
derives  additional  brilliancy  froax 
numerous  canddahra  of  GhriHtufle's 
finest  workmanship.    Banged  down 
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its  entire  lenp^th  are  a  series  of  ele- 
gant epergnes  counterparts  of  those 
which  belonged  to  Louis  XV.,  and 
every  one  of  which  represents  some 
episode  connected  with  the  chase, 
such  as  valets  de  chiens  holding 
back  their  leashed  hounds,  the  dogs 
breaking  cover,  a  run,  with  the 
hounds  in  full  cry,  the  stag  at  bay, 
piqueurs  sounding  the  haliaii,  the 
our^,  &C.  The  light  spirkles  on 
the  various  pieoes  of  this  artistic 
service  of  plate,  plays  on  the  flowers 
and  fruits  with  which  they  are  filled, 
and  on  the  beautiful  porcelain  vases 
oontaioing  rare  large-leaved  tro* 
pical  plants,  that  impregnate  the 
warm  air  with  vague  perfumes,  and 
makes  the  richly-engraved  glasses 
glisten  with  all  the  tints  of  the 
rainbow. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  are 
served  at  table  by  their  own  private 
pages,  and  behind  the  chairs  of  the 
guests  are  ranged  a  double  row  of 
stately  footmen,  all  newly  shaven 
and  powdere>1,  and  with  fresh  and 
shining  complexions,  and  whose 
pink  silk  stockings  tightly  clasp 
their  well-developed  calves.  For  a 
moment  they  stand,  motionless  as 
statues,  in  their  heavily  laoe-em^ 
broideied  coats  and  crimson  breeches, 
while  square-built  valets,  less  gor- 
geously attired,  noiselessly  bring  in 
dishes  of  delicate  viands  and  bottlea 
of  rare  wines,  which  they  are  con- 
tinually reoeinog  from  an  army  of 
inferior  servants,  while  'ofiSoersof 
the  mouth,'  with  dress-swords  at 
their  sides,  promenade  the  apart- 
ment from  one  end  to  the  other, 
giving  orders  in  an  undertone  with 
a  somewhat  anxious  air. 

Every  dish  is  served  upon  and 
eaten  off  silver  plate,  anil  it  is  only 
at  dessert  that  silver  givea  place  to 
tiie  most  exquisite  Sevres  poicelain. 
Throughout  the  entire  repast  the 
band  of  the  Imperial  Guaid,  sta- 
tioned in  an  adjoining  gallery, 
plays  a  variety  of  airs,  but  so  softly 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  conver- 
sation which  is  carried  on  in  a  sub- 
dned  murmuring  tone,  hardly  louder 
than  the  fl  utter  of  a  fan.  The  dinner 
at  an  end,  the  guests,  preceded  by 
the  Emperor,  with  the  Empress  on 
bis  arm»  return  to  ttie  salon  through 
the  Salle  dee  Ghurdes,  the  walla  of 


wliioh  are  decorated  with  has  reliefs 
representing  the  triumphs  of  Alex- 
ander, in  the  same  order  in  which 
they  entered  the  dining-hall.  Coffee 
is  shortly  after  served  by  the  palace 
moitres  d'hotel,  in  the  Galerie  des 
Cartes—an  elegant  apartment,  hung 
round  with  numerous  paintings,  by 
Coy  pel,  of  scenes  from  Don  Quixote 
— the  Emperor  and  Empress's  cups 
being  handed  to  them  by  the  prefect 
of  the  palace  on  duty.  Both  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  promenade 
the  apartment  all  the  time,  chatting 
first  with  one  guest  then  with  an- 
other, and  endeavouring  to  put  the 
more  diffident  among  them  entirely 
at  their  ease.  After  a  brief  interval, 
the  Empress  causes  the  gentiemen 
to  be  informed  that  they  are  at 
liberty  to  spend  half  an  hour  in  the 
smoking  salon  of  the  palace,  and 
then  passes  with  the  chief  of  the 
ladies  into  the  Salon  de  Famille, 
where  every  one  is  privileged  to 
follow  her,  althoogh,  unless  one  is 
a  personage  of  some  distinction,  it 
is  in  better  taste  ncyb  to  do  so  unin- 
vited, in  order  that  the  small  apart- 
ment may  not  be  inconveniently 
crowded.  The  invitation  will  not 
fiul  to  come,  as  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  the  Empress  usually  returns 
several  times  to  the  Galerie  des 
Cartes  for  the  purpose  of  inviting 
such  guests  as  she  may  chance  to 
find  there. 

The  Emperor  commonly  remuns 
in  the  gallery— at  one  end  of  which 
are  arranged  several  games,  such  as 
English  billiards,  toupie  hoUandaise, 
&0. — to  play  his  favourite  game  of 
drawing-room  quoits,  on  a  covered 
mahogany  table,  some  five  or  ax 
yasds  long,  with  a  white  spot,  sur- 
rounded by  concentric  circles,  at  the 
further  end.  The  quoits^  which  are 
covered  on  the  under  aide  with 
doth,  are  thrown  on  the  table  as 
though  it  were  a  lawn,  the  object  of 
course  being  to  place  them  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  white  point  It  is 
amusing  to  observe  the  extreme 
care  with  which  the  Emperor  casts 
his  first  few  quoits,  and  ttie  good 
humour  with  which,  spite  of  the 
skill  on  which  he  piques  himself,  he 
accepts  his  defeats  at  a  game  at 
which  he  has  scarcely  a  formidable 
rival,  except,  perhaps,  the  Dodiess 
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de  MoQcby.  While  the  'head  of 
the  state'  is  thus  engaged,  the  Em- 
press will  be  seated  at  a  large  table 
in  her  salon  chattiiig  with  the  per- 
sons assembled  around  her,  and 
teaching  the  ladies  games  of  patience, 
solitaire,  ring  puzzles,  &c. 

As,  however,  on  this  particular 
eyeniDg  there  is  to  be  a  curee  aux 
flambeaux  in  the  Cour  d'Honneur  of 
the  palace,  the  gnests,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  dinner,  pass  at  once  to 
the  apartments  commandiug  a  Tiew 
of  the  oonrt,  while  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  and  their  more  distin- 
guished visitors  take  their  places  in 
Qie  balcony  above  the  principal  en- 
ti-ance  to  the  ch&tean.  Half  au  hour 
previously  a  crowd  will  have  as« 
sembled  on  the  'Place  da  Palais,' 
eagerly  waiting  for  the  signal  to  be 
given  which  will  admit  them  within 
the  palace  ^tes.  Soon  a  low  rum- 
bling noise  is  heard,  and  in  the  dim 
light  one  recognizes  a  couple  of 
valets  de  chien  wheeling  a  barrow 
containing  the  head,  skin,  and  en- 
trails of  a  stag,  over  the  paved  court- 
yard. These  were  hardly  deposited 
at  the  foot  of  the  perion  ere  the 
entire  oorps  of  huntsmen,  with  their 
large  curling  horns  slung  over  their 
shoulders,  make  their  appearance. 
Following  them  come  the  whippers- 
in,  with  the  hounds,  which  are 
brought  to  a  halt  just  within  the 
palace  gateway,  and  which  at  once 
range  themselves  in  order  of  battle, 
sniffing  at  the  prey,  which  they 
know  to  be  their  own,  at  the  further 
end  of  the  court.  The  chief  hunts- 
man, with  raised  whip,  takes  up  his 
position  beside  the  remains  of  the 
stag,  and  all  now  being  in  readiness, 
the  crowd  rush  in  pell-mell,  lining 
either  side  of  the  wide  court,  while 
soldiers  with  grounded  arms  keep 
the  centre  clear.  Two-and- thirty 
imperial  footmen,  of  gigantic  stature, 
in  liveries  of  green,  crimson,  and 
gold,  6])otless  silk  stockings,  and 
big,  cocked  hats,  and  with  their 
hair  elaborately  frizzed  and  pow- 
dered, now  emerge  from  the  palace, 
bearing  long  staffs,  surmounted  by 
blazing  cressets,  in  their  right  hands, 
and  proceed  to  plant  themselves  a 
few  feet  apart  in  front  of  the  entire 
line  of  spectators.  The  windows 
gazing  on  to  the  balcony  of  the 


palace,  which  is  brilliantly  lighted 
up,  are  now  thrown  open,  and  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  with  their 

grincipat  guests,  step  out  as   the 
untsmen  commence  to  play   the 
royak.    The  dogs,  silent  until  this 
moment,  tantaluEed  at  the  sight  of 
the  head  and  antlers  of  the  stag, 
which  one  of  the  valets  exhibits  to 
them, now  commence  yelping  loudly. 
The  chief  huntsman  lowers  his  whip, 
the  horns  sound  a  ki  curie,  and  the 
entire  pack,  every  tail  erect  in  the 
air,  bound  forward  with  something 
of  the  impetuosity  of  a  charg^e  of 
cavalry.     When  arrived  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  stag,  the  huntsman 
again  raises  his  whip,  at  which  signal 
the  dogs  suddenly  halt,  howling  and 
quivering   with  excitement     The 
horns  commence  to  sound  again,  the 
dogs  are  driven  back,  and  after  a 
brief  interval  are  a  second  time  urged 
forward,  to  be,  however,  again  ar- 
rested by  the  raided  whip  of  the 
chief  huntsman.    This  manoeuvre  is 
repeated  a  third  time,  when   the 
valet  adroitly  throws  aside  the  head 
and  skin  of  the  stag,  and  exposes 
the  entrails  to  view,  and  amidst  a 
blast  of  trumpets  the  hounds,  yelp- 
ing loudly,  precipitate  themselves 
upon  their  prey.    After  the  lapse  of 
a  few  moments  one  hears  nothing 
but  low  growls  and  the  crunching 
of  bones  by  powerful  jaws.    Then 
tho  compact  canine  mass  agitates 
itself,  writhes,  as  it  were,  spreads 
out  and  contracts.    Now  and  then 
some  hound,  discontouted  with  its 
place,  will  detach  itself  from  its 
fellows  and  retire  a  httle  on  one 
side,  whence  it  will  spring   head 
foremost  and  hind  legs  in  the  air 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  melet-. 
At  other  times  a  dog  who  has  seized 
a  tit  bit  will  escape  from  the  crovd 
to  eat  it  undisturbed :  one  or  two  of 
his  companions,  indignant  at  such  a 
selfish  proceeding,  will  start  in  pur- 
suit, and  for  a  moment  a  combat 
seems  imminent,  but  the  whip  of 
some  huntsman  at  once  puts  a  stop 
to  it,  and  drives  the  delinquents 
back  to  their  places.    In  less  than 
ten   minutes   every  morsel  is  de- 
voured, the  horns  sound  the  retreat, ' 
the  imperial  party  retires,  the  win- 
dows of  the  ch&teau  are  closed,  the 
torches  are  extinguished,  the  crowd 
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disperses  itfielf,  and  the  pack  are 
condncted  back  to  their  kennels. 

Theatrical  performances  invari- 
ably  take  place  once  or  twice  a  week 
in  the  private  theatre  of  the  ch&tean 
during  the  sojonrn  of  the  court  at 
Oompi^gne.  On  these  occasions  the 
stage  carpenters  and  machinists  ar- 
rive from  Paris  by  early  morning 
train  to  make  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations. The  actoz]9,  on  their  arrival 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
find  imperial  carriages  in  waiting  at 
the  station  to  conduct  them  to  the 
chateau,  where  they  are  received  by 
an  intendant,  who  shows  them  to 
their  rooms,  where  their  dresses 
have  already  been  conveyed*  Dinner 
is  served  to  them  at  half-past  four 
o'clock  by  a  dozen  servants,  and  at 
its  termination  they  usually  stroll 
about  the  town  until  between  the 
hours  of  six  and  seven,  when  they 
have  to  commence  their  preparations 
for  the  evening. 

The  theatre,  which  is  entirely 
without  decoration,  communicates 
on  one  side  with  the  Galerie  des 
Cartes,  and  on  the  other  opens  upon 
what  are  styled  the '  Princes'  apart- 
ments/ so  termed  on  account  of 
their  being  reserved  for  crowned 
heads  and  princely  guests.  The 
front  of  it  looks  upon  the  park,  and 
at  the  back  is  a  long  corridor  of 
service  which  extends  through  the 
entire  left  wing  of  the  palace. 
Towards  eight  o'clock  the  doors  are 
opened  for  the  admission  of  persons 
outside  the  palace  who  have  re- 
ceived tickets  of  invitation,  which 
they  hand  to  footmen  in  full  livery, 
who  conduct  them  to  their  places. 
By  eight  o'clock  the  theatre  is  ordi- 
narily quite  full,  excepting  the  cen- 
tral balcony,  which  is  reserved  for 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  and  their 
respective  suites.  The  pit,  which  is 
filled  exclusively  with  ofiSoers  of  all 
ranks  and  all  arms,  and  superior 
emploi/^s  of  the  various  ministries  in 
full  official  costume,  presents  one 
mass  of  mingled  uniforms.  The  side 
balconies  are  occupied  by  a  double 
row  of  ladies,  all  in  ball-dresses,  if 
anything  more  d'^cMtees  than  ordi- 
nary, the  front  seats  being  appropri- 
ated in  every  instance  to  the  younger 
beauties.  Theupperbalconies.which 
ate  divided  off  into   boxes,  each 


having  three  rows  of  seats,  affording 
accommodation  to  fourteen  persons, 
have  the  front  and  portions  of  the 
other  rows  filled  with  ladies,  the 
remaining  seats  being  occupied  by 
gentlemen  in  ordinary  evening  dress. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  side  galle- 
ries, placed  very  high  up,  only  the 
toilettes  are  less  elegant  than  those 
in  the  balconies.  The  centre  gal- 
lery is  occupied  by  sub-officers  and 
privates  of  the  grenadiers  of  the 
guard,  whose  band  composes  the 
orchestra. 

Gradually  the  central  balcony  is 
partially  filled  by  ladies  belonging 
to  the  court,  and  gentlemen,  more  or 
less  decorated  with  continental 
orders,  seat  themselves  behind 
them.  The  toilettes,  silk  robes  ck 
qtieue,  are  not  particularly  remark- 
able, except  that  they  are  equally  de-- 
coLletSes  with  thoso  already  men- 
tioned. An  exception,  however,  must 
be  made  in  favour  of  the  toilette  of 
the  Duchess  de  Mouchy,  whose 
white  gauze  robe  spangled  with 
silver  over  a  tunic  of  cerise  satin 
and  bordered  with  garlands  of  sil- 
ver grapes  and  vine-leaves,  of  their 
natural  size,  had  a  most  striking 
effect,  and  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion. ; 

Suddenly  the  buzz  of  conversation 
ceases,  and  the  audience  all  rise— 
the  occupants  of  the  pit  turning 
their  backs  to  the  stags'—as  the 
Emperor,  accompanied  by  the  Em- 
press, and  followed  by  Prince  and 
Princess  Murat,  the  Turkish  and 
Italian  ambassadors  and  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  their  suite,  enter 
the  balcony,  and  take  their  seats 
while  the  orchestra  plays  a 
lively  march.  The  Emperor,  who 
is  in  full  evening  dress,  black  knee- 
breeches  and  stockings  and  wears 
the  grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  gives  a  single  searching 
glance  round  the  theatre  and  re- 
mains for  the  rest  of  the  evening 
with  his  elbows  on  the  arms  of  his 
chair  and  his  head  inclined  forward 
to  the  left  side.  He  scarcely  speaks 
twice  to  the  Empress  durmg  the 
entire  performance. 

The  Empress,  who  is  on  his  left 
hand,  sits  very  erect  in  her  gilt 
arm-chair,  thanks  to  a  cushion 
which  one  of  her  ladies  has  taken 
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cue  to  place  tgaicst  its  baek.  She 
■eems  ^ligfatiy  bored— possibly  the 
perfomiuiee  is  not  to  her  tute— 
and  two  or  thiee  times  prodnoes  a 
nther  irritating  noiee  by  aoddenly 
opening  and  shnttiog  her  fan.  She 
ie  very  simply  dressed  in  a  robe  and 
tonic  of  dark-grecm  silk,  extremely 
decdHeUe^  like  all  the  others,  and  h^ 
hair,  which  is  looped  np  alK>Te  her 
forehead,  has  a  white  aigrette  ilBst- 
ened  with  a  diamond  brooch  at  the 
left  side. 

Behind  the  chairs  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  are  a  conple  of  cham- 
berlains, wearing  the  cross  of  the 
Jjeffoa  of  fiononr  roond  their 
ned^s,  who  eontinne  standing  in 
readiness  to  receive  orders  nntil 
they  are  replaced  by  other  chamber- 
lains, at  the  oonclnsion  of  each  act, 
when  the  Emperor  and  Empress  in- 
variably leave  the  balcony.  On 
their  le-entry,  the  orchestra  again 
plays  a  march.  Every  time  the 
Emperor  or  Empress  come  in  or  go 
out  the  audience  rise. 

At  the  oonclnsion  of  the  last  act, 
jnst  as  the  cnrtain  was  about  to  fall, 
both  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
commenced  to  applaud,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  every  one  followed 
their  example.  At  no  other  point  in 
the  performance  did  any  one  ven- 
ture to  express  his  approbation. 
Befreshments,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, were  handed  round  by  the 
imperial  footmen  several  times  in 
the  oonrse  of  the  evening. 

Ordinarily  when  the  performance 
is  over  the  chamberlain  on  duty,  in 
the  absence  of  the  grand  chamber- 
lain, after  having  received  the  Em- 
peror's orders,  proceeds  to  the  green- 
room, and  says  in  stately  style  to  the 
assembled  artistes,  'The  Emperor 
thanks  the  managor  and  the  actors, 
and  addreflsee  his  compliments  to 
the  author.'  In  addition  to  the  large 
sum  paid  to  the  manager  for  the 
services  of  his  company,  the  trans- 
port and  adaptation  of  scenery,  &c., 
a  gratuity  of  three  hundred  francs 
is  accorded,  by  the  Emperor's 
orders,  to  each  of  the  principal 
actors,  and  smaller  amounts  to  the 
inferior  ones,  according  to  their  pro- 
fessional status.  Some  of  these  per- 
formaaces— that  of  *Le  Bossu'  for 
instance— are  said  to  have  cost  no 


len  than  seventeen  thousand  finMB 
(64<rf.)- 

Members  of  the  eompany  of  the 
TheAtre  Frangais  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege, at  the  oooclnsion  of  the  per- 
formance, of  repairing  to  the  sakm 
and  paying  their  respects  to  the 
Emperor  and  Empreas.  who  usually 
oompliment  each  individoai  aotor 
in  turn.  Before  k»ving  the  palaee 
for  thespeoial  tnin  which  is  to  con- 
vey them  back  to  Paris,  the  per- 
formers are  invited  to  a  supper, 
which  takes  place  at  half-past  twelve 
o'clock,  in  the  salle  a  manger  of  the 
officers  (m  duty,  and  is  usually  pre- 
sided over  by  M.  Bertora,  secretary 
of  the  fthamhflriain's  service,  the 
manager  of  the  oompany,  whose 
duty  it  is  on  these  occasions  to  pro- 
pose the  Emperor's  health,  being 
seated  immediately  opposite  to  him. 
The  repast  is  oidinarily  a  veiy  gay 
one,  as  several  of  the  palace  gueste 
— notably  those  connected  with  lite- 
rature and  art— make  a  point  of 


On  those  evenmgs  when  no  thea- 
trical representation  is  given  at  the 
chiteau  there  will  either  be  dancing 
or  music  and  singing;  or  else 
tableaux  vimints,  or  acting  eharades, 
will  be  repraented  in  the  Empress's 
little  drawing-roiHn  theatre.  It  was 
upon  this  miniature  stage,  a  few 
seasons  back,  that  the  Empress 
heiself  played  the  principal  role  in 
a  piece  written  expressly  for  her  by 
Octave  Feuillet,  and  that  the  young 
Marquis  de  Maasa's  lively  'Com- 
mentaries of  GflBsar,'  in  which  the 
Princess  de  Mett^nidi  aoouitted 
herself  so  admirably  in  the  role  of  a 
Paris  cocker,  was  represented.  On 
the  Empress's  fgte  day  a  charade  is 
generally  performed  there,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  actors  who 
have  assisted  at  the  representation 
descend  the  small  flight  of  steps 
leading  from  the  stage  to  the  audi- 
torium and  present  bouquets  of 
choice  flowers  to  the  Empress,  at 
which  signal  the  other  guests  quit 
their  seats,  and  passing  through  the 
Galerie  des  Guies,  the  Salle  dee 
Gardes,  and  the  Corridor  du  Midi 
on  to  the  stage  come  and  ofiEer  bou- 
quets in  theur  turn.  The  Empress, 
as  she  receives  these  floral  otTerings, 
kisses  the  yoimg  girls  on  the  fore- 
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head,  shakes  hands  ^th  the  ladies, 
and  bows  gracefully  to  the  gentle- 
men. These  bonquets,  composed  of 
the  rarest  flowers,  are  so  nomerons, 
and  many  of  them  are  of  such  mag- 
nitude—one presented  last  season, 
by  a  oommanoant  of  carabineers,  re- 
quired a  couple  of  men  to  carry  it  to 
the  ohftteau— that  th^  form  a  per- 
fect floral  mountain  in  front  of  the 
Empress,  rendering  it  necessary  for 
a  path  to  be  cleared  throogh  them 
before  she  can  extricate  herself. 
They  are  at  onoe  placed  npon  the 
large  quoit- table  in  the  Gaferie  des 
Oartes,  which  is  transformed,  as  it 
were,  for  the  time  being,  into  a  long 
bed  of  brilliant  flowers. 

On  state  occasions,  when  some 
crowned  head  or  fi>reign  prince  is 
the  guest  of  the  Emperor  at  Ck>m- 
pi^e,  grand  balls  are  giTen  in  the 
Oalerie  des  Fdtes,  but  the  ordinary 
petUs  bals  take  place  in  one  of  the 
salons,  under  the  direction  of  the 
German  musician  Waldteuffel.  Qua- 
drilles, waltzes,  and  cotillons  are  the 
customary  dances,  thon^  the  latter 
have  lost  much  of  their  originality 
since  the  withdrawal  from  court  of 
the  Marquis  de  Ganx— the  cavalier 
par  excellmoe  of  these  Hvely  dances 
—since  his  marriage  wtth  Mdlle. 
Adelina  FattL  The  dance  preferred 
before  all  others  by  the  Bmperor  is 
the  Bonlongdre,  die  grand  sounds 
of  which  he  talces  gfeat  delight  in 
directing.  He  also  regards  with 
much  interest  the  various  national 
dances  with  which  some  of  his 
foreign  guests  frequently  entertain 
the  company.  One  eyening  last 
season  some  eight  distinguished 
beauties  of  the  eoorty  among  whom 
ware  the  Princess  de  Mettomich, 


the  Duchess  de  Persigny,  the  Coun- 
tess de  Pourtales,  and  the  charming 
MdJle.  de  la  Grayidre,  improvised 
what  they  styled  a '  dance  of  death,' 
— a  wild,  frenzical  kind  of  reel,  an 
intermingling  of  the  Auvergnese 
bourr^,  the  Apaches  war-dancei  the 
Highland  fling,  and  the  Irish  jig. 

The  young  Prince  Imperial 
usually  stands  np  in  a  couple  of 
quadrilles  and  waltzes  once  or  twice 
with  his  cousin,  Mdlle.  d*Albe,  after 
which  he  retires  for  the  evening 
with  military  precision,  at  nine 
o'clock.  The  Emperor,  who  be- 
takes himself  to  his  cabinet  some- 
where about  eleven,  is  understood  to 
be  busily  engaged  there  long  after 
the  last  of  his  guests  are  fast 
aaleep.  As  midnight  approaches 
the  Empress  rises  from  her  seat, 
advances  towards  the  door  of  ^e 
salon,  addressing  a  few  words  to 
those  she  encounters  on  her  pas- 
sage, and  on  reaching  the  threshold 
of  the  apartment,,  turns  round  and 
curtseys  to  the  company,  who  bow 
to  her  in  return;  accompanied  by 
her  ladies  of  honour  on  duty,  she 
then  retires  for  the  night 

On  the  morning  of  departure  from 
this  hospitable  imperial  residence, 
the  guests  on  leaving  the  breakfast- 
room  assemble  m  the  salon  to  pay 
their  parting  respects  to  the  Empe- 
ror and  Empress,  who  reply  to  each 
and  all  by  a  few  kind  words.  The 
imperial  voitures  ate  drawn  up  in 
the  Court  of  Honour,  the  guests 
take  their  places,  whips  crack, 
wheels  rattle,  imd  in  a  few  minutes 
the  sound  of  the  railway  whistle  is 
heard,  and  we  are  rushing  back  to 
Paris  at  the  rate  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  nules  an  hour. 
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SPRING'S  delights  nowhere  shine 
with  gayer  promise  than  at 
Sydenham ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
most  miserable  of  English  sea- 
sons is  made  less  miserable  by 
means  of  the  many  miles  of  hot- 
water  pipes— fifteen  is  it?  or  fifty  ? 
or  fiTe  hundred  ?~at  the  Crystal 
Palace  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  kingdom.  The  peculiar  ming- 
ling of  rhapsody  and  statistics  with 
which  it  was  onoe  the  fuhion  to 
write  about  that  building  would 
now  seem  a  little  rococo.  Yotl  re- 
member, of  course,  that  everybody 
who  put  pen  to  paper  in  the  early 
days  of  'Paxton's  wondrous  dome' 
was  accustomed  to  mention  that  it 
realized  the  dreams  of  poesy,  and 
comprehended  seyeral  thousand  odd 
hundred  tons  of  building  materials. 
Still,  though  this  kind  of  thing  has 
gone  by,  with  the  first  editions  of 
Sam  Phillips  8  guide-books,  and  the 
original  quotation  of  shares  in  the 
market,  1  think  one  may  almost 
venture  on  that  most  dangerous  of 
rhetorical  figures,  the  hyperbole,  in 
speaking  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
There  never  was  anything  like  it 
before ;  there  is  nothing  else  like  it 
now ;  there  never  will  be  its  counter- 
part elsewhere,  in  our  day  at  least 
Nobody  saw  the  smallest  objection 
when  the  building  was  opened  with 
the  greatest  solemnity.  Indeed,  it 
was  the  general  opinion  of  all  classes 
that  the  Crystal  Palace  turnstiles 
would  continually  click-click  a  mo- 
dest song  of  praise  to  the  march 
of  mutual  improvement  societies, 
model  mechanics  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  bands  of  hope.  A 
light  writer,  whose  decided  want  of 
veneration  was  to  some  extent  com- 
pensated by  a  mixture  of  candour 
and  shrewdness,  jocularly  sketched 
a  future  for  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
contemplation  of  which  caused  the 
hair  of  the  serious  to  stand  on  end. 
A  very  small  and  rather  profane 
spirit  of  prophecy  was  upon  the 
trivial,  careless,  Cockney  author, 
when  he  rattled  away  in  his  well- 
known  style  about  pic-nics,  and 


dinner  parties,  and  promenade  con- 
certs, and  tight-rope  dancing,  and 
horsemanship,  and  performing  dogs, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  But  it  was  to 
oome  about  in  time.  Any  shrewd 
and  practical  showman  would  have 
told  the  directors  much  the  same 
thing,  and,  as  the  event  has  proved, 
would  have  told  them  aright.  Pltv 
that  it  should  be  so,  but  so  it  is,  and 
we  must  make  the  best  of  it  even  as 
we  best  may. 

After  all,  is  it  so  very  bad  a 
thing  that  we  have  to  amend  our 
philosophy?  Is  it,  in  any  manner 
or  degree,  bad  that  here  is  a  common 
pleasure-ground  and  perfect  gym- 
nasium for  all  classes?  Is  there 
reason  to  regret  the  discovery  that 
people  are  not  to  be  schooled 
through  their  amusements,  as  child- 
ren are  fraudulently  physicked  with 
sugarplums  ?  It  was  a  foolish  mis- 
tafia  to  suppose  that  the  world  was 
thus  to  be  brought,  by  the  payment 
of  holiday  shillmgs,  into  a  suddenly 
intellectual  and  goody-goody  condi- 
tion. But  the  philanthropists  who 
fell  most  deeply  into  that  mistake 
need  not  absolutely  despair  of  see- 
ing some  of  their  plans  succeed. 
Though  the  plurality  of  visitors  to 
Paxtonburgh  may  have  a  queer  way 
of  showing,  at  the  time,  any  im- 
provement or  elevation  of  mind,  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  they  are  the 
better  for  every  moment  they  move 
or  stand  among  the  instructive  ob- 
jects lavishly  grouped  around  them. 
To  hope  for  more  than  this,  to  count 
upon  a  great  deal  more,  indeed, 
was,  as  we  are  all  obliged  now  to 
admit,  a  silly  proceeding.  It  was 
'optimism,'  and  that  is  as  dangerous 
a  guide  in  all  dealings  wi&  hu- 
manity as  a  habit  of  making  sanguine 
estimates  in  commerce.  Calculi 
tions  of  enormous  profits  are  always 
doubted  by  the  wary ;  and  the  pro- 
pounders  of  Bohemea  for  the  re- 
generation of  mankind  by  statues, 
tropical  vegetation,  and  models  of 
everything  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  would  do 
better,  perhaps,   to  start  with  a 
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modest  purpose  of  accompb'sbing> 
say  four  or  five  per  cent,  of  social 
good,  than  to  set  ont  at  once  with 
the  determination  of  |)utting  ninety- 
nine  parts  of  the  habitable  globe  to 
rights,  hardly  allowing  so  mnoh  as 
the  possible  loss  of  a  hundredth. 

Forgetting  and  forgiving  those 
bygone  fallacies  of  hope,  which  have 
this  at  least  to  be  said  in  their  ex- 
cuse, that  without  them  the  Crystal 
Palace  would  never  have  been  built 
at  all,  let  us  look  around,  and  be- 
hold Pazton's  monument  in  the  be- 
wildering circumspection.  A  vene- 
rable white  beaver  bat,  rather  briskly 
and  sternly  disposed  to  question 
anybody's  right  of  brushing  it  the 
wrong  way,  seems  to  be  sadly  want- 
ing from  the  yiew.  It  covered, 
whenever'its  own^er  took  a  walk,  all 
the  plans  of  this  huge,  or,  letuseay^ 
grand  cucumber-frame.  Mr.  Paxton, 
knighted  in  '5 1  for  his  design  of  the 
ExMbition  building,  was,  above  all 
things,  a  gardener.  There  is  a  story 
of  somebody  who  cut  a  great  figure 
io  the  fashionable  world,  less  by  his 
wealth,  which  was  prodigious,  than 
by  his  accomplishments,  which  were 
beyond  all  telling.  One  night  he 
let  a  kindred  spirit,  a  young  man 
coming  on  town,  into  his  secret 
He  laid  hdne  to  him  the  heart  of  hia 
mystery.  The  two  had  been  everyr 
where,  and  had  seen  everything. 
In  all  London  interiors,  the  darling 
of  fortune  had  shone  with  such  con- 
spicuous and  unmatchable  bril- 
liancy as  to  win  the  admiration  even 
of  men.  His  companion,  in  parti- 
cular, had  envied  him,  without  the 
bitterness  of  envy.  So,  when  they 
were  alone,  in  slippered  eejse,  confi- 
dence was  ingenuously  won  by  the 
younger  man's  frank  outpouring  of 
sincere  flattery.  Then  it  was  that 
the  rich  and  the  rarely-gifted  per- 
sonage, in  a  mood  half  kindly  and 
half  cynical,  told  his  fresher  friend 
that  he,  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the 
mould  of  form,  the  observed  of  all 
observers,  was  leading  partner  in  a 
large  grocery  establishment,  and 
dealt  principally  in  pickles.  'You 
—you  a  grocer!'  cried  the  youth. 
'No;  impoosiblel  I  cannot,, will 
not,  believe  it'  '  Nevertheless,'  re- 
joined the  man  of  god-like  presence, 
'  it  is  true ;  I  am  grocerer  than  you 
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can  imagine  a  fellow  to  be ;  I  am 
the  grocerest  of  human  creatures.' 
Poor  Sir  Joseph,  on  the  contrary, 
did  not  think,  or  appear  to  think, 
that  his  distinction  was  that  of  being 
the  easily-principal  gardener  of  the 
nniverse.  He  shrank  somehow  from 
the  chief  hcmour  which  lay  con- 
tinually in  his  path,  and  would  pro- 
bably not  have  objected  if  he  nad 
seen  an  inferior  horticulturist  stoop 
to  pick  it  up.  'Ah  I  brother,'  as  a 
certain  deUghful  artist  of  humour 
and  melancholy  mieht  have  said, 
'which  of  us  has  what  he  wants? 
which  of  us  vrants  what  he  has?'  I 
dare  say  if  I  could  play  a  lion  even 
better  than  I  know  that  I  can  play 
it,  I  should  yearn  the  more  madly 
to  play  Bottom  the  Weaver. 

I  am  fftr  from  saying— -indeed,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  say—that  Su* 
Joseph  hid  his  talent  These  very 
gardens  and  terraces,  these  mounds 
of  geranium-bloom,  and  pyramids  of 
roses,  these  winding  paths  and 
groups  of  colour,  skilfully  disposed 
to  catch  the  eye  at  eveiy  turn, 
aTouch  the  contrary.  Nor  is  there 
warrant  for  the  assumption  that  he 
who  laid  ont  this  great  pleasure- 
ground  would  have  done  wisely  to 
leave  a  builder's  work  for  other 
hands.  Itwasaboldandsucoessfol 
thought  to  magnify  houses  of  glass 
into  palaces  of  crystal ;  but  it  was 
the  thought  of  a  gardener,  who  had 
been  all  his  life  planning  green- 
houses and  conservatories,  as  well 
as  lawns,  and  shrubberies,  and 
flower-beas.  And  there  is,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  matter  for  very  grave 
protest  in  the  theory  which  has  been 
so  long  and  persistently  maintained 
by  Paxton's  admirers,  that  the  saga- 
cious old  gardener  actually  struck 
ont  a  new  type  of  '  modem  English 
architecture.'  There  is,  properly 
speaking,  no  architecture  at  all  in 
the  glazed  iron  frame  of  the  Syden- 
ham Palace.  To  have  urged  this 
truth  on  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  would 
have  been  needless  cruelty.  The 
mere  hint  of  it  yexed  and  angered 
him;  and  there  was,  perhaps,  no 
conceivable  argument  that  he  would 
have  been  less  fitted  to  hear  with 
equanimity  than  the  argument  which 
struck  at  his  pretension  to  rival 
Wren  and  supplant  the  honours  of 
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Infgo  Jones.  Who  oould  find  it  in 
las  h«art  to  grudge  Sir  Joseph  his 
feally  pardonable  canity?  Had  he 
not  hit  npon  the  Tery  best  design 
ibr  the  ▼ery  biggest  boilding  in  the 
world  by  merely  sketching  on  a 
blottiog-pad  the  eleration  of  one  of 
1^  Cbatfi  worth  palm-honaes? 

And  then  the  building  is;  shorn 
of  its  fair  proportions,  uynred  by 
tempest  ana  flame,  alas !  bat  still  a 
wonderftil  building,  wonderfally 
famished  forth ;  and  woold  yon  ad[ 
where  in  it  stands  Sir  Jos^h  Pax- 
ton's  monament,  I  say,  look  roond. 
Look  at  the  fiur- reaching  reticakitkNi 
of  iron-work,  spread  to  encompass  all 
the  marvels  and  beanties  of  nataie, 
science,  and  art  Look  at  the  Ioto- 
liest  flowers,  the  most  gracefolly, 
bending  plants,  reflected  by  the 
water  from  whose  margin  and  yery 
midst  they  spring.  Look  at  those 
erowds  of  people,  who  are  also  ob- 
■errant;  for  in  them,  as  much  as  in 
the  objects  they  regard,  is  an  en- 
during memorial  of  the  architect- 
gardener.  Among  them  on  all  days 
of  the  year— on  the  patrician  Sator- 
.daysof  the  opera  season,  when  birds 
of  gi^  plnmage  are  conToked  by 
birds  of  rare  Toice,  and  the  centre 
transept  is  a  sight  never  to  be  for- 
gotten by  him  who  has  once  seen  it; 
OB  the  ordinary  shilling  days,  when 
excoiBionists  roam  with  hi^y  heed- 
lessness of  plan  from  piotore-gallery 
to  porter-pomp,  and  from  the  top 
of  the  tower  to  the  bottom  of  the 
groonds ;  on  popalar  occasions,  Li- 
eansed  Yictaalistic  festivals,  Forest- 
ers' festiyals,  festivals  of  Odd  Fel- 
lowship, and  of  all  institutions  given 
to  festivity ;  on  days  of  bird-shows, 
flower  -  shows,  archery  meetings, 
athletic  sports,  all  holidays  in  the 
calendar  and  out  of  it— uie  ample 
white  beaver  hat  is  missing  as  a 
once  fiuniliar  and  patriarchal  pre- 
sence—a genius  of  the  place,  that 
should  be  tbere  as  constantly  as  the 
excellent  manager  and  his  walking- 
stick,  or  as  the  back  hair  and  bAton 
<tf  the  chef  d'orchestre.  That  things 
so  permanent  in  their  seeming  cha- 
racter should  be  as  fugitive  as  the 
shadows  on  terrace  and  fonntain; 
briefer  than  the  prologue,  which  was 
no  less  brief  than  woman's  love  I 
The  sense  of  a  loss,  and  a  want  that 


we  may  vainly  long  to  fill,  the 
yearning  after  days  snd  glories  that 
are  irrevocable,  shall  not,  however, 
keep  me  from  a  single  day's  enjoy- 
ment of  scenes  that  I  have  haunted 
summer  and  winter  fat  fifteen  years. 
I  have  heard  those  say  who  have 
official  duties  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
that  custom  has  not  staled  tot  them 
its  infinite  variety— a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  variely  is  infinite  as  well  as 
charming.  Many  inhabitsnts  of  the 
pleasant  neighbourhood  which  has 
grown  roujod  the  palace  gardens 
must  be  almost  as  regular  in  their 
attendance  as  the  secretary  and  the 
clerks.  I  dare  say  these  young  la- 
dies, whom  our  artist  has  depicted 
as  a  segment  of  the  Saturday  au- 
dience, are  constant  frequenters. 
They  have  the  quiet  look  of  habit, 
the  appreciative  but  unsurprised 
expression  which  contrasts  in  a  yeiy 
noticeable  manner  with  the  bewil- 
dered stare  of  novices  who  have 
never  read,  or  have  fiiiled  to  follow, 
the  iz^junction  of  Horace,  'not  to 
admire.'  I  don't  think  they  are 
ennuyies,  bored,  or  hUu^;  1  hope 
they  are  above  the  petty  affectation 
of  being  so ;  for  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  afiectation  is 
infinitely  more  vulgar  than  the  un- 
disguised and,  if  you  will,  the  fool- 
ish marvelling  of  the  many.  Per- 
haps they  may  not  be  altogether 
insensible  to  the  tedium  of  too  much 
overleamed  music,  thoujg;h  they  do 
not  yawn  or  close  their  eyes.  I 
have  sometimes  wished,  like  Chris- 
topher Sly,  that  'a  good  piece  of 
work '  were '  ended.'  There  is  this 
excuse,  too,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
for  sack  Gothic  distaste  of  the  subtle 
beauties  of  harmony  —  that  sur- 
rounding objects  and  ndses  are 
wont  to  beckon  away  the  attention. 
t  have  sat  through  a  symphony 
without  being  able  to  take  my  eyes 
from  an  inflated  bladder-elephimt, 
carried  up  from  a  toy-stall  by  the 
specific  levity  of  hydrog^i  gas,  and 
pulled  down  again  by  a  string 
abdominally  attached  to  his  form. 
Ninety-six  ascents  of  this  ludicrous 
paradox  of  airy  bulk  I  counted  while 
the  fiddles  performed  the  never- 
ending  still-beginning  movements 
of  Op.  something  or  other.  Funny 
at  first,  but  maddening  by  repe- 
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tition,  were  the  phenomena  of  this 
flimsy  elephant's  flight  and  down- 
ward letmrn.  He  ascended  with  a 
swaying  wobble,  like  a  tortoise  en- 
dowed with  aeml  motion ;  then,  on 
reaching  the  end  of  his  tether,  he 
trembled  with  a  gelatinous  spasm, 
and  came  down  again,  wobbling 
more  than  in  the  passive  exertion  of 
going  up.  He  was  just  about  to 
make  ms  ninety  -  seyenth  ascent, 
when  he  was  bought  by  a  boy  who 
had  escaped  from  the  reserred  seats 
and  the  classical  symphony. 

Though,  wet  or  dry,  the  Crystal 
PiJaoe  is  an  un&iling  resort  of  plea- 
sure, it  is  well  to  have  the  choice  of 
a  fine  day.  Indeed,  there  are  some 
days  of  the  year  when  the  tens  of 
thousands  who  make  holiday  in 
a  mass  would  be  inconveniently 
squeezed  within  the  building,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  losing  the  de- 
lights of  open-air  amusement.  There 
is  racing  and  chasing  on  the  soffc 
elastic  turf;  and  nowhere  can  kiss- 
in-the-ring  obtain  a  sanction  more 
sedate  than  that  implied  in  the  mere 
circumstance  of  the  game's  being 
overlooked  by  such  an  edncationid 
institution  as  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Moreover— and  I  say  this  without 
disrespect  to  the  intelligent  artisan — 
he  is  certainly  a  more  cheerful  spec- 
tacle of  enjoyment,  in  himself,  when 
he  gets  among  the  green  trees  and 
on  uie  winding  walks  and  sloping 
lawns,  than  when  he  is  dragging 
his  fiEu^ulties  through  the  'courts' 
that  are  designed  to  teach  him 
arohffiology  and  every  other  ology 
at  a  glance.  Ton  meet  him  with  a 
sort  of  dissatisfied,  impatient  gravily 
in  his  face,  as  he  walks  ahead  of  his 
wife  and  children,  now  and  then 
turning  back  and  calling  on  those 
way  worn  pilgrims  to  'come  along.' 
But  outside  he  is  another  being. 
He  has  his  children  by  the  hand,  or 
is  running  after  them,  or  away  from 
them,  or  is  lying  on  the  grass  while 
th^  sit  upon  his  Sunday  waistcoat 
iind  tumble  over  his  dusty  boots. 
Indeed  for  all  healthy-minded  per- 


sons the  grounds  at  Sydenham,  in 
favourable  weather,  have  a  special 
charm.  A  noble  cricket -ground, 
much  frequented  by  lovers  of  the 
eminently  English  pastime,  is  often 
put  to  other  purposes  quite  as 
worthy  as  those  of  bat,  ball,  and 
stumps.  There  is  a  Canadian  game, 
brought  to  England  by  certain  In- 
dian players,  and  known  as  'La 
Crosse;'  a  game  that  ought  to 
flourish  here  as  well  as  on  the  biCnks 
of  the  St  Lawrence.  It  is  played 
according  to  the  same  laws  as  those 
which  govern  the  game  of  football ; 
but  it  is  not  like  football  in  any 
other  respect  than  its  having  sides, 
and  goals,  and  goal-keepers,  and 
rules  which  are  in  common.  The 
ball  is  of  india-rubber,  and  the  im- 

Cient  with  which  it  is  driven 
and  there  is  an  elongated 
racket,  the  handling  of  which  re- 
quires great  practice  in  order  to 
attain  such  perfect  skill  as  that 
shown  by  the  Canadian  players, 
who,  while  running  at  full  speed, 
pick  up  the  ball  with  the  curved 
end  of  the  *  crosse/  and  carry  it  on 
the  light  catgut  net,  and  drop  it, 
and  pick  it  up  again,  with  marvel- 
lous dexterity  and  judgment. 

To  the  G^man  Gymnastic  Society, 
whose  head-quarters  are  at  Si  Pan- 
eras,  and  whose  head  is  Mr.  Baven- 
stein,  athletic  exercises  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  grounds  owe  much  of  their 
great  and  growing  popularity.  Phv- 
sical  training,  muscular  culture,  ue 
education  of  the  body  and  limbs  as 
well  as  of  the  head,  will  continuci^to 
flourish  in  the  midst  of  such  groat 
encouragement  and  with  the  im- 
petus of  so  foir  a  start  If,  as  is  too 
evident,  the  vast  and  unrivalled  col- 
lection of  objects  within  the  Crystal 
Palace  has  not  fulfilled  its  purpose 
of  schooling  the  people  quite  so 
thoroughly  as  the  san^^ine  friends 
of  enlightenment  fancied  it  would 
do,  the  fine  stretch  of  ground  appro- 
priated to  healthful  recreation  has 
proved,  almost  unexpectedly,  a  per- 
tiect  college  of  physical  manliness. 
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r?  is  a  clear,  bright  day  to-day; 
the  wind  a  soft  soath-west ;  the 
clouds  cirms^cnmnli,  and  beautiful 
irith  the  frail  sculptures  that  de- 
Ught  the  denizens  of  cloudland. 
This  is  the  fag  end  of  the  Brighton 
season ;  but  in  this  weil> filled  pier, 
and  in  the  gorgeous  fancy  ball  of 
last  night,  where  more  than  a 
Ihousand  came  together,  an  un- 
practised eye  would  hardly  detect 
any  fiUling  off  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  Of  course  it  is  very  different 
to  the  early  autunm  season,  which 
every  one  Imows  so  well,  when  the 
carriages  are  four-deep  on  the  parade, 
and  the  band  draws  crowds  on  the 
pier  both  morning  and  afternoon. 
Yet  our  band  held  on  braTely  till 
the  middle  of  January,  when  the 
wind  blew  cold,  with  touches  of  east, 
threatening  a  worse  future  visita- 
tion. Christmas,  rather  abruptly, 
makes  a  section  of  the  Brighton  sea- 
son. All  those  who  have  a  stake 
in  the  country  troop  off,  according 
to  immemorial  custom,  to  their 
country-houses  at  Christmas  tide. 
This  makes  a  difference.  Still,  the 
resident  society  of  Brighton  is  very 
large,  and  countless  visitors  pro- 
long their  stay  far  into  January, 
or  even  February.  This  fancy  ball 
is  a  kind  of  scenic  wind-up  to  the 
general  season.  I  am  off  myself; 
but  let  us  have  a  final '  blow  upon 
the  pier,'  for  the  sake  of  any  atmo- 
spheric ozone  that  the  salt  breezes 
noay  bring  us. 

There  seems  to  be  always  some- 
body on  the  pier.  I  went  there 
rerj  early  one  January  morning, 
and  found  there  two  or  three 
transparent  Satnrday-to-Mondayers, 
bound  to  town  by  an  early  train, 
but  firmly  resolved  to  squeeze  all 
the  good  they  could  out  of  the  Bri- 
tish Channel.  I  am  not  sure  they 
will  not  bring  their  rods,  and  shiver 
on  the  iron  steps  over  some  fishing. 
I  believe,  too,  that  there  are  some 
demented  individuals  who  will  pace 


about  till  they  are  shrouded  in  the 
evening  sea  fog,  or  perhaps  in  an- 
other kind  of  fog  in  the  smoking 
pagoda.  But  the  chief  time  is,  on 
a  clear  sunny  day,  between  twelve 
and  half-past  one.  Then,  in  the 
brilliancy  of  sunlight,  sky  and  water« 
and  in  the  excitant  atmosphere, 
Brighton  is  by  no  m?ans  unlike 
Nice ;  and  although  it  has  not  the 
climatic  advantages  of  Nice,  it  Is 
also  without  the  mistral,  the  Alpine 
blast,  and  the  unequal  temperature. 
The  season  at  Brighton  should  last 
until  the  winds,  or,  more  properly, 
until  the  hurricanes  set  in.  But  it 
is  always  season  at  Brighton.  There 
is  never  a  time  when  the  jaded 
Londoner  will  not  come  down  for 
a  day  or  two '  to  pick  up.'  Within 
a  few  days  I  have  spotted  a  brace 
of  London  editors,  a  fashionable 
physician,  a  learned  judge,  an  author 
or  two,  a  mob  of  fashionables ;  and 
for  the  ball  people  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  not  in  the 
time  of  the  fourth  George  could  the 
scene  in  the  Pavilion  have  been 
more  magnificat. 

Now  the  peripatetic,  by  his  veiy 
raisan  d'etre,  has  to  promenade  this 
pier ;  and  as  he '  promenades  him- 
self,' as  the  French  say,  he  philoso- 
phizes. Just  as  Bums  wrote  on  the 
*  twa  brigs '  at  Ayr,  somebody  ought 
to  write  a  poetical  colloquy  between 
the  two  piers  of  Brighton.  That  old 
pier,  which  is  now  so  slighted  and 
solitary,  may  yield  a  moral  on  tiie 
transitory  nature  of  earthly— or,  to 
to  suit  a  pier,  let  us  say  amphibious 
glory.  But— a  hint  for  the  weak- 
chested— that  walk  below  the  cliff 
opposite  the  old  pier  collects  the 
wintry  sunshine,  and  is  the  warmest 
spot  just  now  in  all  Brighton.  The 
two  Steynes  have,  however,  lost 
their  favourite  haunt ;  and  B^;ency 
Square,  which  used  to  affect  to 
grumble  at  the  new  pier  as  marring 
its  sea  view,  finds  it  both  an  orna- 
ment and  a  convenience,  and  takes 
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things  contentedly.  Let  me  tell  yoa 
that  the  music  is  not  bad  on  the 
new  pier,  and  the  programme 
always  seems  uncommonly  well 
selected.  And  heroically  it  is  gone 
throagh,  whether  the  sounds  are 
on  every  side  drunk  in  by  delicate 
musical  ears,  or  the  performers 
gather  the  curtains  of  their  orchestra 
dose  around  them,  and  fiddle  away 
to  the  roaring  elements.  There  are 
certain  people,  I  perceive,  who  are 
regular  habititSs  of  the  pier,  and  the 
weather  must  be  violent  indeed  that 
keeps  them  away.  There  are  one 
or  two  gentlemen  who  gaily  affect  a 
saQor-like  attitude,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  found  their  weather 
legs,  and  to  be  now  pacing  the 
quarter-deck.  Then  there  are  several 
invalid-chaises,  where  the  invalids 
look  so  cheerful  that  I  am  glad  to 
believe  that  they  must  be  getting 
much  better;  and  I  am  sure  they 
have  my  good  wishes  that  the  good 
air  may  do  well  for  them.  Then 
there  is  the  hardy  individual,  who, 
like  Charles  Eingsley,  has  a  special 
affection  for  the  east  wind,  and 
shows  particular  skill  in  selecting 
the  moet  exposed  comers  in  the 
most  boisteruus  weather.  Then 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  flirta- 
tion, and  one  or  two  little  scenes 
occur  that  have  just  the  suspicion 
of  an  assignation  about  them.  It  is 
80  easy,  the  last  thing  at  a  party,  to 
tell  an  agreeable  acquaintance  that 
if  it  is  fine  you  will  be  sure  to  be 
hearing  the  band  play  to-morrow 
on  the  new  pier. 

Human  faces  have  an  inde- 
scribable attraction  for  me :  they  are 
library  and  picture-gallery  in  one. 
Did  you  ever  hear  how  much  time, 
on  an  average,  it  takes  a  physician 
to  understand  a  medical  case?  As 
a  rule,  it  takes  him  just  two  minutes. 
The  other  minutes  of  his  morning 
call  are  to  be  put  down  to  a  little 
gossip,  and  pleasant  manners,  and 

Ssrbaps  your  own  social  charms, 
ow,  as  a  moral  philosopher,  deal- 
ing with  men  and  women  whom  I 
compassionately  regard  as  literary 
patients,  I  think  that  two  minutes, 
well  employed,  would  in  many  cases 
enable  me  to  form  a  tolerably  correct 
moral  diagnosis.  There  is  many  a 
&oe  that  flits  past  me,  where  the 


transient  glance  is  not  eaxmgh,  and 
which  I  should  like  to  arrest 
just  for  two  precious  minutes,  just 
thoroughly  to  comprehend  the 
general  impression,  and,  as  in  a 
palace  of  truth,  make  a  few  inter- 
rogatories that  must  needs  be  faith- 
fully answered.  Socrates  used  to 
do  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  finshion- 
able  walks  of  old  Athens;  and  I 
need  hardly  say  that  I  consider  my- 
self a  second  Socrates.  'Ah!  my 
military  friend,  Oolonel,  I  presume 
— I  beg  your  pardon.  General — 
home  from  India,  I  am  sure ;  have 
some  anecdotes  about  the  mutiny 
and  Calcatta  balls;  belong  to  the 
Bagged  Club;  a  tittle  touched  in 
tiie  liver,  but  sound  in  wind  and 
limb;  a  little  proud  of  the  station 
you  have  won,  and  taking  all  faix 
moderate  enjoyment  out  of  it'  This 
is  an  honest  man,  with  perhaps  only 
some  slight  stain  of  wine  upon  his 
conscience,  and  the  expletives  which 
Sterne  tells  us  the  Heoording  Angel 
wipes  out  with  a  tear.  I  teel  cer- 
tain that  my  diagnosis  is  correct 
My  next  military  friend  is  a  little 
bent  and  bowed,  looks  anxious,  and 
wears  rusty  cloth,  and  I  mentally 
put  him  down  as  a  shareholder  in 
Overend  and  Gumey.  The  young 
ecclesiastic  with  the  Mark  of  the 
Beast  waistcoat  probably  went  to 
support  Mr.  Purchas  yesterday, 
and  perchance  he  wears  a  cassock 
beneath  his  overcoat  He  is  very 
sore  just  now  on  the  Judgment 
of  the  Privy  Ck>Qncil ;  but  ail  bis 
real  troubles  are  before  him.  He 
entertains  vague  expectetions  from 
the  Ecumenical  Council.  Theoreti- 
oally  he  holds  firmly  the  dogma  of 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  but  he 
is  a  little  shaken  in  this  opinion  by 
the  bright  eyes  of  some  Bitualis^c 
belle.  You  see,  my  friends,  I  am 
only  taking  the  most  transparent 
cases,  where,  in  an  analogous  case, 
a  physician,  as  he  pockets  a  fee, 
could  hardly  refrain  rroin  that  gan- 
glionic action  which  is  called  blush- 
ing. There  are  other  cases  more 
interesting;  not  only  the  class  of 
ladies  of  whom  I  f-pecially  approve, 
who  have  sweet  snnny  faces,  cour- 
teous, pleasant  manners,  and  wide^ 
afSuent  natures ;  but  faces  whence, 
if  I  could  be  in  the  confidence  of 
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those  men  and  women,  I  might 
derive  in  abundance  stories  of  inci- 
dent and  passion  snfScient  for  any 
number  of  novelists  lacking  the  fir 
culty  of  invention. 

I  know  no  place  that  surpasses 
Brighton  for  fine  female  faces  with 
a  certain  type  of  intellectoal  beauty. 
For  the  highest  kind  of  womanly 
Ipveliness  there  axe  several  requi- 
sites absolutely  necessaiy.  You  must 
have  sound  physical  excellence^  and, 
if  possible,  regular  features.  In  a 
lighted  room  a  girl  with  regular 
features  can,  in  these  days,  get  her- 
self up  in  any  desired  style  of  love- 
liness. Tou  must  have  the  physique 
as  a  necessary  groundwork;  but 
much  more  is  necessary  to  make  up 
beauty.  Those  who  have  respect 
to  the  physique  alone  help  to  harrow 
up  the  feelings  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain. This  is  the  reason  why 
you  never  see  beauty  among  very 
poor  people;  there  are,  at  the  best, 
merely  features  and  form — which, 
unrelieved  by  expression,  simply 
make  what  the  Laureate  calls  an 
'animalism.'  You  must  have,  be- 
yond this,  to  attain  to  beauty,  the 
expression  of  intellect,  the  expres- 
sion of  culture,  the  expression  of 
innocence  and  goodness.  Such  ex- 
pression gives  nobility  to  any  face ; 
and  with  it  beauty  is  glorified  in- 
deed. I  must  also  desiderate  the 
grace  and  freedom  oouforred  by  a 
highly  refined  and  polished  state  of 
society.  It  is  the  want  of  this  that 
deprives  many  a  pretty,  clever  face 
of  the  dignity  essential  to  beauty. 
Now  the  Brighton  belles  seem  to 
me  to  combine  all  these  excellences 
in  an  unusual  degree.  The  biacing 
climate  gives  fine  health.  The  so- 
ciety of  the  place  confers  manner 
and  brightens  intellect.  The  culture 
and  goodness  must  virtually  come 
from  the  young  ladies'  mothers, 
^  who  deserve  a  dissertation  on  their 
^own  matronly  beauty.  Taking  one 
place  with  another,  and  dealing  with 
women  as  they  are,  I  think  that  the 
Brighton  belles  have  a  higher  ntyle 
of  &ce  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 
The  Devonian  faces  are  pretty,  but 
they  chiefly  affect  those  who  are 
admirers  of  rusticity. 

Here  on  the  pier  the  yonnff  ladies 
are  listening  to  what  the  wild  waves 


are  saying,  just  as  little  Paul  Dom- 
bey  did  yonder.  There  are  a  good 
many  of  Dr.  Blimber's  young  friends 
about  to-day,  and  I  believe  I  passed 
Feeder,  B.A.,  and  his  Cornelia  out- 
side the  gates.  Almost  unwittingly 
I  am  at  my  diagnosis  again,  and  am 
thinking  what  kind  of  symptoms 
smiles  may  be.  Now  let  me  confess 
that  I  am  not  altogether  a  believer 
in  smiles,  thereby  exposing  myself 
to  the  most  ungenial  suspicions, 
but  meaning  thereby  the  sxnile  set 
and  fixed  on  the  oountenanca  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens  has  taught  me  to 
admire  the  portly  smile  of  universal 
philanthropy  which  of  course  is  ne- 
cessary at  Christmas  as  mistletoe  it- 
self. If  some  one  on  the  pier  is 
smiling  genuinely  at  some  merry 
thought  or  conceit,  almost  invo- 
luntarily I  smile  back  again,  just  as 
I  should  yawn  if  he  yawned ;  or  if 
one  smiles  on  the  eloquent  prattle 
of  children,  all  this  is  intelligible 
enough.  There  are  wonderful  chil- 
dren on  the  pier,  by  the  way,  beauti- 
fully behaved,  and  turned  out  as 
completely  as  if  from  a  book  of 
fashions.  This  is  all  very  well  for 
the  pier,  and  children  should  be  as 
beautiful  as  art  can  make  them  on 
occasioDB ;  but  I  don't  like  children 
always  so  spic  and  span  on  the  coast 
There  should  be  honourable  dust 
upon  their  clothes,  and  glorious  rents 
in  their  raiment,  and  the  hair  wildly 
dishevelled;  and  among  the  boys  I 
do  not  object  to  a  few  cuts  and 
bruises.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
by  dress  or  undress,  to  spoU  the 
loveliness  of  the  little  children,  and 
I  always  smile  on  those  who  smile 
on  them.  But  there  are  some  dead, 
set,  stereotyped  smiles  on  somefiEuxs 
which  I  detest  There  is  the  inane 
smile  of  self  complacency  and  vanity, 
very  irritating  on  the  faces  of  those  • 
who  ought  to  be  allegorically  laying 
their  faces  in  dust  and  ashes.  Now, « 
there  is  a  face,  clover  and  well-bred, 
which  I  meet  here,  always  fEtlsified 
by  an  expression  of  self-glorification, 
as  if  the  owner  had  just  made 
another  discovery  of  his  cleverness, 
and  was  internally  congratulating 
himself.  I  can  very  well  understand 
the  fine  generalisation  that  a  friend 
of  mine  makes  of  such  people, 
'  Never  spoke  a  word  to  the  fellow. 
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but  I  should  like  to  panch  his  head.' 
Then,  again,  there  is  the  sort  of 
.  smile  w£ach  is  often  little  less  than 
insoltiDg  to  those  towards  whom 
the  insult  is  direoted.  That  haod- 
some,  dresfify  girl  has  no  business  to 
give  that  contemptuous  smile  to- 
wards the  goTemess  with  her  young 
charges.  Mark  you,  I  am  not  going 
to  talk  any  nonsense  about  go- 
yemesses.  As  a  rule,  from  their  cir- 
cumstances, self-consciousness,  and 
sensibility,  they  lack  manner,  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  grace,  esprit.  I 
don't  think  that,  generally  speaking, 
thoy  are  over  well  educated,  using 
the  word  in  its  best  sense.  It  is 
notorious  that  schoolmistresses  axe, 
as  a  class,  rather  uneducated.  Still, 
that  insolence  of  beauty  — when  a 
girl  has  looks,  fortune,  position, 
and  knows  it  all  so  well— which 
shows  itself  in  a  smile  of  assumed 
Buporiority,  must,  I  think,  be  offen- 
siTe  to  every  right-minded  person. 
As  for  those  over-dressed  among 
men,  their  stereotyped  smiles  or 
sneers  are  now  put  down  as  mere 
vulgarity,  for  which  they  will  per- 
haps themselves  some  day  blush. 
It  is,  in  fact,  affectation,  and,  on 
my  soul,  I  loathe  all  affectation, 
and  at  the  present  time  there  is 
flo  much  of  it  I  will  tell  you  a 
good  saying  of  Lord  Macaulay's 
about  it  He  and  a  man  I  know 
were  discussing  Edward  Irving. 
Macaulay,  in  his  brosque  way,  said 
that  Irving  was  a  hypocrite,  because 
he  wore  his  hair  in  so  singalar  a 
fitthion.  The  other  man  pleaded 
that  it  was  only  affectation.  'Well,' 
said  Macaulay, '  and  what  is  affecta- 
tion but  hypocrisy  in  trifles?'  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  best  defini- 
tions of  affectation  I  have  ever  heard 
— ^that  it  is  really  nothing  else  than 
a  kind  of  hypocrisy.  So  the  affected 
smiler  is  a  hypocrite,  and  Shake- 
speare tolls  us  that  he  may  also  be 
a  villain. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  talk  about, 
that  fimcy  ball  especially,  which 
almost  eclipsed  the  officers'  balls, 
only  there  was  a  sad  fidling-off  in 
costumes.  It  was  allowable  to  at- 
tend in  simple  evening  dress,  and 
then  higher  prices  were  rightly 
charged  for  the  tickets.  There  was  a 
considerable  prepondenmoe  of  mere 


evening  dress,  which  is  not  de- 
sirable, and  ladies  seemed  to  hesitate 
about  usiog  patches,  wigs,  or  powder. 
There  was  not  much  originality  in 
the  characters.  There  was  a  great 
run  on  the  Louis  Quinze  period. 
Night,  with  her  sables  and  her  stars, 
the  seasons,  with  all  their  floral 
adaptations,  are  now  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted. There  were  beautiful  little 
recesses  where  I  should  think  that 
a  good  deal  of  future  clerical  morn- 
ing work  for  months  was  cut  out. 
A  ball  like  this  always  sets  an  infi- 
nitude of  gossip  about 

Other  subjects  come  on  the  tapis 
not  so  pleasant  There  was  rather 
a  curious  little  law  case  tried  here 
the  other  day  which  occasioned  some 
painfal  gossip.  A  Mr.  Ade,  a  draper 
in  the  Western  Boad,  prosecuted  an 
old  lady  upwards  of  seventv  for 
shoplifting.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  the  old  lady  put  the  collar  in 
her  mnff,  and  when  she  was  followed 
and  spoken  to  on  the  subject  she 
brought  it  out  But  there  is  all  the 
doubt  in  the  world  whether  she  had 
intended  to  commit  a  felony.  The 
poor  old  soul,  through  all  those 
weary  threescore  years  and  ten, 
had  preserved  a  blameless  character; 
and  a  man  from  Swan  and  Edgar's 
came  down  to  say  what  respect  they 
had  for  her  during  the  many  years 
in  which  she  had  dealt  at  their  place 
of  business.  I  do  not  admit  any 
exculpatory  plea  of  kleptomania, 
but  it  is  ea^y  to  suppose  that  an 
error  might  be  made  with  failing 
faculties  at  so  advanced  an  age.  A 
littie  absence  of  mind  was  the  most 
merciful,  and  probably  the  most 
correct  view  of  the  case.  The  jory 
— Heaven  preserve  me  from  having 
anything  to  do  with  jfuries— having 
a  common  tradesmanlike  cause  with 
the  prosecutor,  convicted  her.  I 
verily  believe  that  trial  by  jury  is 
the  most  iniquitous  and  haphazard 
proceeiiing  possible.  If  you  happen 
to  see  Loid  Eingsdown's  'Auto- 
biography,' jnst  published  for  pri- 
vate circulation,  but  of  which  a  very 
liberal  use  is  made  in  the  last 
number  of  the  'Edinburgh,'  you 
will  see  in  what  profound  contempt 
this  great  lawyer  held  the  institu- 
tion of  a  British  jory.  I  am  sure  I 
tremble  in  my  peripatetic  shoes.    I 
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remember  being  in  a  bookBeDer^s 
shop,  aDcl,  baTiog  settled  in  my  own 
mind  tbat  I  would  pnrcbwe  a  book, 
deposited  it  in  mj  pocket,  and 
baTing  given  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  Tarions  objects,  I  nnoon- 
flciously  pocketed  tbe  Tolnme,  and 
walked  dS  with  it  witboat  going 
throngh  tbe  preliminuy  ceremony 
of  paying  for  it  What  a  mercy  it 
is  tnat  I  escaped  being  banded  over 
to  the  tender  merdes  of  a  British 
jnry!  Fortunately  I  rectified  the 
mistake  before  it  was  discovered. 
It  would  be  no  answer  to  t^e  charge 
that  1  was  an  absent  man,  and  the 
day  before  had  left  a  quantity  of 
change  upon  the  counter.  The  poor 
old  soul  was  sentenced  to  a  month's 
imprisonment  She  told  the  judge 
he  might  as  well  have  taken  out 
his  black  cap,  and  ordered  her  to  be 
put  to  death  at  once.  I  believe  it 
was  a  most  unrighteous  conviction ; 
and  J  cannot  pass  the  shop  without 
a  thrill  of  horror. 

As  I  look  out  from  the  pier  on  the 
Channel  waters,  a  remarkable  lite- 
rary coincidence  occurs  to  me.  Both 
Wordsworth  and  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough  commence  a  sonnet  with  the 
self-same  line — 

*  Where  Uc8,tlie;.Iaiid  t0  which  yon  ihip  mwt 

Kow  this  is  very  curious  if  it  is  an 
exact  coincidence  of  -  phraseology ; 
but  most  probably  it  was  a  wacder- 
ing  line  in  Clough's  memory,  whose 
parentage  he  had  forgotten,  and 
which  he  assumed  to  be  his  own. 
And  this  reminds  me.  Looking  up 
one  of  our  best  and  best-known 
scholars  once,  my  eye  lighted  on 
some  Latin  poetry  he  had  been 
writing,  and  I  caught  the  line — 

\lfln  manvB  taaglt  dthanm  Deque  oeniitor  nllL' 

Meeting  him  in  company  that  even- 
ing, we  were  talking  of  the  effect  of 
associations  in  celebrated  localities, 
and  I  told  him  one  of  the  Latin 
writers  had  very  poetically  struck  it 
off,  and  I  quoted  the  line.  An  hour 
or  two  afterwards  my  friend  came  to 
me  with  a  vt^ry  puzzled  expression, 
asking  for  the  authorship,  and  add- 
ing that  it  was^an  extraordinary  &ct 
that  he  really  thought  he  had  com- 
posed such  a  line  himself.  He  was 
quite  relieved  when  I  told  him  the 


faetL  This  man,  who  wtites  Latin 
poetiy  as  well  as  Horace  and  better 
than  Luean,  might  as  originally 
have  produced  one  of  their  Imes  as 
CloDgh  did  this  of  Wordsworth's. 

A  large  ship  slowly  appean  upon 
the  offing.  I  mentally  repeat  to  my- 
self that  line  of  double  authorship — 

*Wbei«  lies  the  Ijud  t0  wLich  7011  ihip  mvil 

'Suppose  yon  tiy  it,'  comes  a  co- 
mical whi^wr.  'Get  into  a  small 
boat  with  a  k>t  of  fivers'— the  lot  of 
fivers'  is  merely  an  artistic  touch 
— 'and  make  arrangements  that  the 
ship  shall  take  you  wherever  it  is 
going.  Would  it  take  you  to  sum- 
mer belts  of  ocean,  laving  palm- 
fringed  lands,  or  bear  you  to  the  ice 
and  lichen  of  Labrador  ?'  And  then, 
in  this  pre-eminent  place  of  meeting 
and  parting,  I  repeat  to  myself  some 
lines  of  my  own  poor  muse — pro- 
bably an  unconscious  echo  of  some 
one  else : 

*  Oh  ftirnd,  «e  meet,  like  ships  at  sea— 
Ooe  moment,— theo  inoet  6ilentl7 
Tbe  depth!  will  sever  thee  and  me.' 

But  stop.  The  band  is  just  finiab- 
ing  off  with  an  air  from  '  II  Flauto 
Magico'>-that  wonderful  opera 
where  Mozart  anticipated  Moore, 
and  by  which  Mr.  Mapleson  made 
one  of  the  best  operatic  hits  of  late. 
It  is  '  God  Save  the  Queen'  now,  and 
I  must  go  and  lunch,  if  I  really 
mean  a  drive  in  this  exceptional 
sunshine  from  GUftonville  to  Kemp- 
town.  Sauntering  thus,  we  move 
and  gossip  on  the  Brighton  New 
Pier. 

COLXBIDGB  Aia>  EEBLB.* 

That  venerable  judge.  Sir  J.  T. 
Coleridge,  has  just  published  a  Me- 
moir of  his  friend,  John  Keble,  the 
poet,  which  it  requires  no  prophet  to 
tell  will  be  one  of  the  most  valued 
works  of  this  age.  There  is  some- 
thing very  touching  in  the  friendship 
between  these  two.  The  judge  has 
kept  all  the  letters  that  passed  be- 
tween them  for  upwards  of  forty 
years— letters  written  in  the  fresh 
morning  of  life,  and  others  written 

•  *  A  Memoir  of  the  Rer.  John  Keble, 
M.A.,  late  Vicar  of  Hursley.'  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge,  D.C.L*. 
Oxford  and  London  :  James  Parker  and  Co. 
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when  he  wm  a  very  old  man,  connt- 
mg  np  the  friends  who  were  yanish- 
ing  one  by  one,  and  whom  he  mnst 
soon  follow;  and  these  letters 
breathe  an  intensity  of  matnkl 
affection,  reveal  lives  in  calmness, 
pnrify,  and  high  intelleotnal 
Uioughts  very  far  removed  from 
ordinary  lives,  that  our  modem  days 
may  refill  all  that  we  know  best  of 
anoient  worth;  and  we  are  thankfol 
for  a  work  so  salatary  and  so  ele- 
vated. Both  the  author  and  the 
subject  were  remarkable  men. 
Eeble  £ad  taken  his  double-first  and 
a  fellowship  at  Oriel  before  he  was 
nineteen.  Sir  John  Ck>leridge  also, 
after  high  academical  distioctions, 
pursued  a  brilliant  career  at  the  bar, 
became  one  of  our  most  useful  and 
honoured  judges,  and  voluntarily, 
retired  from  the  bench  to  pass  many 
years  of  a  serene  old  age  in  his  De- 
vonshire home.  He  has  a  son  who 
has  inherited  his  abilities  and  his 
great  legal  tame,  and  we  trust  also 
tiie  unspotted  goodness  of  his  sire. 

Much  in  this  volume  is  unsuited 
for  discussion  in  these  pages,  but 
there  is  much  also  of  great  literary 
and  social  interest.  There  is  es- 
pecially a  letter  from  Dr.  Newman 
here  giving  an  account  of  the  me- 
morable interview,  which  he,  Dr. 
Pusey,  and  Mr.  Eeble  had  at  Hursley 
not  very  long  before  the  latter's 
death.  They  had  not  met  for  so 
many  years  that  the  old  men  could 
not  at  first  recognise  each  other^ 
and  Eeble  afterwards  wrote 

*  When  shall  we  three  meet  again?. 
When  the  horly-barly's  done, 
When  the  bfttOe's  lost  and  won.' 

We  see  how  strenuously  he  sup- 
ported Mr.  Gladstone  and  how 
hopefully  he  thought  of  him.  Here 
is  a  brief  extract  from  a  letter : 

'  H.  is  just  returned  from  spend- 
ing two  very  pleasant  days  with 
Lord  Derby  at  Higholerc.  Lord  D. 
was  full  of  fun,  but  H.  is  regretting 
that  he  omitted  to  ask  him  why  he 
renders /Sowtff '*  stag  eyed."  How- 
ever, you  see  we  have  two  strmgs 
to  our  bow.  Homer  and  good  wit 
are  in  fashion,  whether  we  are 
Whigs  or  Tories.'  He  was  naively 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  money 
which  came  in  for  his  poems,  but 
he  wished  .that  people  would  am^ 


Bider  his  prose  as  well  as  read  his 
poetry.'  But  this  considering  Eeble's 
prose  is  very  hard  work;  the  style 
is  so  exceedingly  repellent  and  un- 
popular. He  did  not  much  approve 
of  what  the  younger  Ck)leridge  was 
doiug  with  his  Abolition  of  Tests 
Bill.  '  But  I  cannot  say  how  much 
I  am  obliged  to  the  said  John  for 
what  he  has  done  for  us  in  the 
matter  of  confession.'  This  refers. 
Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge  tells  us,  'to  a 
l^al  opinion  given  in  a  matter 
which  arose  out  of  the  extraordinary 
case  of  Ck>nstanoe  Eent  and  to  ser- 
vices in  it  as  her  legal  adviser,' 
meaning,  we  suppose,  the  confession 
made  to  Mr.  Wagner  of  Brighton. 

Both  the  legal  knights  Coleridge 
have  parts,  though  unequal,  in  the 
volume.  The  Solicitor  -  General 
writes  a  long  letter  which  is  re- 
printed by  his  father  as  a  poet- 
script  to  the  work.  Both  father 
and  son,  when  they  went  the  west- 
em  circuit  and  came  to  Winchester, 
UBod  to  slip  away  for  the  quiet  re- 
freshment of  a  day  at  Hursley. 
Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge  does  not 
appear  to  have  got  on  quite  well 
with  the  aged  saint  and  poet  The 
two  got  into  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  Charles  the  First  The 
lawyer  took  a  view  adverse  to  the 
king,  on  the  strength  of  the  Naseby 
letters.  'On  this,  he  said,  I  re- 
member, with  a  tenderness  and  hu- 
mility, not  only  most  touching  but 
to  me  most  embarrassing,  that  "  it 
might  be  so ;  what  was  he  to  judge 
of  other  men  ?  he  was  old,  and  things 
were  now  looked  at  very  differently ; 
that  he  knew  he  had  many  things  to 
unlearn  and  learn  afresh;  and  that 
I  must  not  mind  what  he  had  said, 
for  that,  in  truth,  belief  in  the  heroes 
of  his  youth  luul  become  part  of 
him."  I  am  afraid  these  are  my 
words  and  not  his,  and  I  cannot 
give  his  way  of  speaking,  which 
to  any  one  with  a  heart  I  think 
would  have  been  as  overcoming 
as  it  was  to  me.'  On  one  occasion 
when  they  were  walking  together 
in  London,  and  the  hamster  was 
talking  on  a  sacred  subject — that  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures — 
which  he  thought  would  be  the 
great  religious  question  of  the  time, 
'  He  showed  great  dislike  to  the 
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discofldoii,  and  pnt  it  aside  eeyexal 
times,  and  on  my  pressing  it  npon 
him,  he  answered  shortly,  that  most 
of  the  men  who  had  difficulties  on 
this  sabject  were  too  wicked  to  be 
reasoned  with.  Most  likely  he 
thought  a  yoong  man*s  forwardness 
and  conceit  needed  rebuke,  and  he 
administered  it  accordingly;  but, 
besides  this,  it  was  an  instance  of 
that  in  him  which  would  be  called 
aeverity  or  intoleranca'  We  may, 
however,  suggest  to  the  Solicitor- 
General  that  severity  is  not  neces- 
sarily '  intolerance.' 

The  present  writer  was  often,  so 
to  speak,  on  the  track  of  Eeble,  nor 
was  he  ever  moved  so  much  by  any 
criticism  as  when  he  heard  that 
Mr.  Eeble's  approbation  had  not 
altogether  gone  with  some  papers 
which  he  had  written.  He  knew 
something  of  those  last  winters  on 
the  coast,  where  Mr.  Keble's  words 
and  ways  will  alwi^s  be  treasured 
with  afifectionate  recollection.  He 
had  also  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
almost  the  only  speech  which  Mr. 
Eebie  ever  addressed  to  a  large 
mixed  assembly ;  and  albeit  it  was 
spoken  somewhat  in  stammering 
and  broken  words,  yet  the  intense 
feeling,  always  so.  peculiarly  mani- 
fested in  Eeble's  mode  of  speech, 
and  the  intense  reverence  with 
which  his  hearers  listened  to  him, 
made  this  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful speeches  that  was  ever  heard. 
The  process  of  years  brough't  a  con- 
siderable cap  between  Eeble  the 
bigh-and-dry  country  divine  and 
Eeble  the  imaginative  pcet  with 
a  divine  sadness  on  his  soul.  We 
believe  that  he  himself  used  to  say 
that  his  days  of  poetry  were  all 
gone.  But  his  was  the  sam^  ever 
afifectionate  and  courteous  nature, 
carrying  with  it  its  own  atmosphere 
of  gentleness  and  devoutness.  Hurs- 
ley  is  ahready  for  his  countrymen 
and  oountiywomen  as  hallowed  a 
locality  as  Bemerton  or  Olney.  The 
quiet,  pastoial  landscape,  the  wood- 
lands and  park,  the  beautifully- 
adorned  church  with  its  heaven- 
pointing  spire,  the  parsonage  and 
hall  where  squire  and  parson  were 
linked  in  most  loving  amity,  the 
shadowed  fountain  over  which  the 
poet  had  written  the  beautiful  verse 


of  inscription— all  make  up  a  picture 
of  the  purest  English  landscape,  un- 
Bp^tkably  grateful  and  soothing  in 
these  days  of  controversy  and  un- 
rest The  poet  and  saint  has  re- 
ceived a  glorious  commemoration  in 
the  collie  which  is  about  to  rise 
in  his  honour  at  Oxford,  and  there 
is  another  stately  commemoration 
in  his  friend's  biography,  perchance 
cere  peramius. 

LOBD    CAMPBILL'S    UYVS    OF   LYKD- 
HUB8T  AND  BBOOGHAM. 

It  was  well  known  among  the 
group  of  law  lords  that  Lord  Camp- 
bell was  engaged  in  writing  the 
lives  of  some  of  them.  His  presence 
was  therefore  a  memento  mori  to 
them,  and,  as  Lord  Brougham  said, 
armed  death  with  a  new  terror. 
Nevertheless,  Broueham  called  him 
'dearest  Jack,*  and  when  he  was 
made  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land drank  his  health  in  a  bumper 
of  still  champagne.  And  all  the 
while  'his  noble  and  biographical 
friend,'  as  he  called  him,  was  put- 
ting down  in  his  note  book  eveij 
little  incident  that  could  make  his 
friend  ridiculous  or  despicable. 
Lord  Campbell  evidently  intended  to 
give  him  an  acquittance  in  full,  and 
contemplated  with  unscrupulous 
malice  the  future  explosion  of  the 
magazine  which  he  had  heaped  up 
with  so  much  care.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  all  London,  especially 
legal  and  political  London,  is  get- 
ting a  great  deal  of  wicked  enjoy- 
ment out  of  this  mischievous  work, 
which  must  breed  much  contempt 
towards  the  law  lords  commemo- 
rated, their  biographer  in  par- 
ticular, and  high  personages  in 
general  If  the  treatment  of  Lord 
Brougham  in  this  volume  is  highly 
ungenerous,  the  continuous  en- 
venomed attack  upon  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  abounds  with  rancorous  ma- 
lignity. We  would  only  advise 
every  reader,  while  perusing  this 
volume,  to  consult  the  opening 
article  of  the  last  *  Quarterly  Re- 
view.' They  will  there  find  an 
authoritative  answer  to  that  which 
never  rises  to  the  dignity  of  autbo- 

*  <  Lives  of  Lord  Lyndharst  and  Lord 
Brougham.'  By  the  late  John  Lord 
Campbell,  LL.D.,  F.K.S.E.;  Momy. 
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ritatiye    aocnsation.     Kothiog    is 
more  amusiiig  or  irritable  than  the 
air  of  assumed  superiority  over  men 
infinitely  greater  and  better  than 
himself^  and  whose  memoxy  will 
live  when  his  own  is  gradually  for- 
gotten or  execrated  for  this  nefari- 
ous attempt  to  blast  their  fair  &me. 
With  all  his  defeots  Brougham  be- 
longed to  the  Teiy  first  order  of 
great  men  in  his  wonderful  oratory, 
his  wonderful  intellectual  yersatility, 
and  the  prodigalitv  of  his  mental 
gifts.     Ix)rd  Lyndhurst  was   not 
only  a  great  orator,  a  great  magis- 
trate, but  a  statesman  of  the  yery 
highest  order.     It   may  be   alto- 
gether doubted  whether  Campbell 
was  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the 
sdentifio  side  of  Brougham's  cha- 
racter or  the  high  inteUeotual  side 
of  Lyndhursf 8.  If  eyer  Lord  Oamp- 
beirs  own  life  is  written  it  will  be 
seen  how  essentially  ignoble,  selfish, 
and  yulgar  that  life  was.    This  last 
dastardly  work  was  alone  needed  to 
show  how  real  paltriness  of  nature 
may  be  found  in  union  with  massive 
abilities  and  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  earthly  distinctions.      He 
has   forgotten  the    proverb    that 
those  who  live  in  crystal  palaces 
must  not  fling  stones.    The  scandal 
will  not  be  forgotten  how  the  Liberal 
Attorney-General,  John  Campbell, 
perpetrated  his   iniquitous  job  in 
making  himself  Lord  Chaucellor  of 
Ireland  to  sit  on  the  judicial  bench 
for  a  single  day ;  how  he  intrigued 
with  base  arts  again  and  again  to 
oust  better  men  from  their  places 
that  he  might  worm  himself  iuto 
them;   how,  when  first  law  officer 
to  the  crown,  he  betrayed  his  go- 
yemment  and  encouraged  rebellion 
by  declariug  that  chartism  was  at 
an  end  when  chartism  was  most 
rampant    As  a  literary  man  im- 
pudent plagiarisms  and  wilful  mal- 
yersations  of  truth  haye  been  dis- 
covered against  him.     His  was  a 
coarse,  vulgar  mind,  that  seemed  to 
have  no  higher  aim  in  life  than  the 
attainment  of  substantial  worldly 
success.  Soon  after  he  had  declarea 
that  he  did  not  mind  sudden  death 
—sudden  death  came  to  him.    He 
might  have  been  respected  for  his 
industry,  earnestness,  and  cheerful- 
ness, and  have  been  admired  for 


the  perpetual  luckiness  of  his  stars, 
had  not  this  pitiable  revelation  of 
a  mean,  envious,  untruthful  nature 
been  made.  There  were  a  Zoilus 
to  Homer,  a  Jjauder  to  Milton, 
and  there  is  a  Campbell  to  Lynd- 
hurst 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go 
into  a  full  exposure  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell's biography.    In  the  veiy  first 
page  he   asserts   that  Lyndhurst 
was  ashamed  of  his  origin,  al^ough 
he  lived  in  his  father's  house,  and 
to  the  last  proudly  contemplated 
his  father's  pictures  on  the  wall. 
Ab  uno  disce  omnes,  and  the  Quar- 
terly Eeviewers  will  give  efficient 
help.    Much  as  we  disapprove  of 
the  work,  we  are  as  bad  as  our 
^neighbours,  and  go  to  it  for  what 
gossip  we  can  find.    And  there  is 
abundance  of  it,  with  much  shrewd 
wisdom  and  many  capital  stories, 
and  the  abundant  alloy  of  which  we 
have  spoken.    He  finds  foult  with 
Lyndhurst  in  the  Exchequer,  but 
most  reluctantly  admits  how  great 
a  magistrate  he  wsa,  and  recals 
that  wonderful  extemporary  judg- 
ment, a  day  long,  in  the  Attwood 
case,  by  all  accounts  the  most  won- 
derful judgment  eyer  heard  in  West- 
minster Hall.    Lord  Campbell  con- 
temptuously speaks  of  the  intolerable 
nuisance  of  judges  on  circuit  having 
to  entertain  country  gentlemen  to 
dinner,  but  Lyndhurst  liked  it,  and 
with  a  true  bonhomie  that  Camp- 
bell hardly  comprehended,  ayerred 
that  he  not  only  could  make  himself 
entertaining  to  tJiem,  but  that  he 
could   make  them  entertaining   to 
himstff  in  return.    Lord  Campbell 
has  a  theory  of  his  own  respecting 
the  friendship  of  Brougham   ana 
Lyndhurst    When  Brougham  was 
omitted  in  Lord  Melbourne's  mi- 
nistry,, but  the  Great  Seal  was  put 
into  commission  and  still  dangled 
before  Brougham's  eyes,  Lyndhurst 
took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  tor- 
menting hiuL    Sir  John  Campbell, 
then  Mr.  Attorney,  after  arguing  a 
case  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  proceeded  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne  to  say  a  word  to  the  Premier. 
'I    then  heard   Lord    Lyndhurst 
halloa  out  to  Lord  Brougham,  so 
as  almost  to  be  heard  distinctly  in 
the  gallery,  "Brougham,  here  n 
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Campbell  come  to  take  his  scat  as 
Chancellor  on  the  woolsack."'  He 
declares  that  Lyndhnrst  afterwards 
used  to  flatter  firongham^  sucoess- 
folly  angled  for  a  new  supporter, 
and  set  him  on  to  torment  his  old 
friends.  When  Campbell  asked  him 
.one  day  what  he  was  going  to  do 
about  a  certain  bill  before  the  bouse, 
'  Me/  exclaimed  he,  '  what  I  mean 
to  do!  I  never  open  my  mouth 
now  and  I  oppose  nothing.  Ask 
Brougham  there  what  he  means  to 
da  He  is  the  man  now.  Brougham, 
lend  me  your  nugcMity— and  "I'll 
do,  I'll  do,  and  I'll  do."'  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  this  was  not  in- 
trigue, but,  as  in  the  former  instance, 
merely  /  chaff,'  and,  if  it  may  be  said 
without  irreTerenoe,  at  times  thesa 
great  law  lords  were  almost  romp- 
ing like  schoolboys.  When  Lynd- 
hnrst was  at  Dieppe,  '  I  heard  he 
was  assisting  his  great  firiend.  Baron 
Alderaon,  to  fly  paper  kites— and 
amusing  himself  by  turns  with  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
iJBkthers  on  divorce  and  the  amorous 
novels  of  Engine  Sue.'  Although 
*four  times  Chancellor,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  not  being  a  great  judge. 
To  save  trouble,  in  appeals,  he 
used  geneially  to  affirm.  On  the 
other  nand.  Lord  Cottenliam  was 
always  inclined  and  ready  to  reverse. 
Of  Cottenham,  'The  wags  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  went  so  fJEV  as  to 
say  that  he  always  presumed  the 
decree  to  be  wrong  till  the  contrary 
was  proved,  the  odds  being  two  to 
one  against  Yiofr<3hancellor  Shad- 
well,  and  three  to  one  against  Vice- 
Chancellor  Enight  Bruce.'  He  is 
evidently  very  sore  on  the  complete 
sway  which  Lyndhurst  had  over  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  time  of  the 
Melbourne  ministry,  when  he  re- 
morselessly threw  out  all  their  bills 
he  could  and  made  his  cutting  ses- 
sional reviews.  After  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws  the  Whigs  re- 
taliated against  the  Conservative  Go- 
vernment There  was  a  Bill  before 
the  Upper  House,  to  which  Camp- 
bell saw  no  objection.  'But  the 
Protectionist  Peers,  headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Bichmond— to  show  their 
spite— ofiered  to  coalesce  with  ns 
in  throwing  it  out,  and  we,  alas! 
had  not  the  virtue  to  withstand  the 


tijmptation.  Accordingly  it  was 
thrown  out  on  the  second  reading, 
and  I  must  with  shame  confess 
very  factiously.'  .  Lord  Osmpbell 
gives  anecdotes  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel's 
contemptuous  treatment  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst.  But  we  may  be  very 
sure  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel  had  no 
real  feeling  of  contempt  towards 
Lyndhnrst  He  knew  that  Lynd- 
hurst was  a  thorough  Conservative, 
which  he  was  not,  and  possessed 
that  confidence  of  the  party  which 
he  was  about  to  forfeit  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst might  perhaps  once  and  again 
have  been  Premier;  almost  to  the 
age  of  ninety  he  was  a  living  power 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  wil£  a  su- 
preme sway  over  that  august  as- 
sembly while,  from  all  we  hear, 
every  one  was  laughing  at  Camp- 
bell's vanity  and  overweening  pre- 
tensions. 

The  following  are  specimens  of 
Lord  Campbell's  offensive  and  libel- 
lous style :  '  Although  the  new 
Lady  Lyndhurst,  like  her  predeces- 
sor, tried  to  become  a  leader  of 
fashion,  she  preserved  an  unstupeeted 
reputation,*  he  This  is  just  the 
kind  of  remark  to  be  made  by  some 
spiteful  old  woman,  ^vdio  deserves  to 
be  ducked  in  a  pond  or  tossed  in  a 
blanket  Again,  we  are  solemnly 
assured  that  it  was  not  a  fiiot  that 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  servants  were 
bailiflii  in  disguise.  We  are  also  in- 
formed that  he  took  no  bribes. 
Again,  he  tells  us  that  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst had  'a  sinister  smile  of  great 
cunnins  and  some  mah'gnily.'  '  He 
might  have  risen  to  celebrity  as  a 
diner  out  His  great  resource  was 
to  abuse  or  ridicule  the  absent  He 
was  accustomed,  when  conversing 
with  political  opponents,  to  abuse 
and  laugh  at  his  own  colleagues  and 
associates.'  The  animus  which  dic- 
tates these  virulent  remarks— to  a 
great  degree,  we  believe,  absolutely 
mendacious— is  very  perceptible. 

Towards  Lord  Brougham  he  is 
equally  merciless.  He  has.  with 
great  industry,  collected  all  the 
good  stories  that  belong  to  the  de- 
cline and  Ml  of  the  Chancellor.  He 
teUs  the  story  of  his  drinking  bum- 
per after  bumper  of  wine  in  the 
course  of  his  great  Reform  speech, 
and  when  he  went  upon  his  knees  to 
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implore  the  peers  to  pass  the  bill,  it 
appeared  doubtful  to  the  House 
whether  the  effects  of  the  liquor 
would  suffer  him  to  rise.  The  ac- 
count of  the  &mons  Scottish  i»ro- 
gress  is  racily  given.  Going  north- 
ward, he  dined  with  the  bar  mess, 
on  the  northern  circuit,  instead  of 
dining  with  the  judge,  and  then 
sang  comic  French  songs  to  the 
young  fellows,  and  then  declared 
that  he  would  willingly  exchange  the 
Great  Seal  for  a  brief  at  Nisri  Prius. 
Then  he  went  to  the  proud  Buke 
of  Hamilton,  Brandon,  and  Ch&tel- 
herault,  who  had  a  lingering  notion 
that  he  was  the  rightful  king  of 
Scotland.  He  stayed  at  another 
great  house,  and  romped  with  a  lot 
of  young  girls,  who,  to  teaze  him, 
carried  away  the  Great  Seal  and  hid 
it.  At  last  the  Chancellor  became 
quite  frightened  about  that  mystical 
document,  on  whose  safety  the  Bri- 
tish Ooostitution  is  supposed  to  de- 
pend. The  girls  then  agreed  that  it 
should  be  put  somewhere  in  the 
drawing-room,  that  the  Chancellor 
should  be  blindfolded  and  hunt 
about  for  it,  and  that  one  of  the 
young  ladies  should  play  loudly  on 
the  piano  if  he  came  near  it.  In 
this  way  the  Chancellor  discovered 
it  in  a  tea-chest ;  but  a  very  pretty 
narrative  of  his  little  game  was 
somehow  sent  to  Windsor  Castle. 
At  Inverness,  he  discovered  an  old 
Edinburgh  friend,  and  the  two  passed 
the  eveniog  at  Brougham's  hotel, 
drinking  whisky  toddy.  When  post- 
time  came,  he  told  his  friend  to  go 
on  with  the  toddy,  but  he  must  take 
up  a  few  minutes  by  writing  to  the 
king ;  and  going  to  a  side  table,  he 
knocked  off  an  epistle  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, which,  when  received,  gave 
dire  offence.  He  obtraded  himself 
at  Ozenford  Castle,  though  he  knew 
Earl  Grey  was  coming  and  he  was 
not  wanted ;  and  although  the  young 
Ladies  Grey  did  all  they  could  to 
avoid  him,  he  succeeded  in  making 
himself  very  agreeable  to  thent 
Afterwards,  Campbell  met  him  at 
supper  at  Lord  Jeffery's:  '  We  sat 
up  till  long  after  cock-crow,  and 
Brougham  was  most  good-natured 
and  agreeable.'  Noctes  csBnieque 
De^mT  But  perhaps  Brougluun 
showed  his  greatest  brusquo-ie  to  the 


king  himselfl  Lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber stared  at  his  unceremonious 
and  dictatorial  tone.  When  he  had 
to  give  up  the  Great  Seal,  he  sent  it 
to  the  king  in  a  bag,  as  a  fishmonger 
might  send  a  salmon.  Brougham 
also  showei  hia  bad  manners  at  the 
court  of  Queen  Victoria.  When  he 
dined  at  Buckingham  Palace,  he 
went  away  directly  after  dinner,  in- 
stead of  going  with  the  rest  of  the 
gentlemen  into  the  gallery.  After- 
wards, at  the  queen's  drawing- 
room,  instead  of  passing  heV  Majesty, 
on  his  own  accord  he  stopped  to 
speak  to  her,  and  told  her  tiiat  he 
was  going  to  Paris,  and  could  he 
take  anything  for  her  to  Louis  Phi- 
lippe! We  have  heard  that  Louis 
Philippe  and  Brougham  would  sit 
up  all  night  talking,  and  Brougham 
onoe  had  a  notion  that  he  might  be 
a  naturalized  Frenchman  without 
ceasing  to  be  an  Englishman,  and 
have  a  great  parliamentary  career 
in  France,  in  the  days  when  France 
had  a  constitutional  government. 

Lord  Campbell  thinks,  and  most 
persons  will  certainly  think  the 
same,  that  Lord  Melbourne  acted 
shamefully  by  Brougham,  in  de- 
ceiving and  betraying  him.  But 
then  Lord  Melbourne  said,  'Al- 
though he  will  be  dangerous  as  an 
enemy,  he  will  be  certain  destruc- 
tion as  a  finend.'  He  could  not  act 
with  him,  and  would  not  try  to  do 
80.  We  are  almost  afraid  to  say 
all  that  we  have  heard  of  Lord 
Brougham,— kicking  through  the 
panel  of  a  door;  swearing  in  his 
judicial  robes;  takimg  up  his  hat 
and  walking  away  from  a  Cabinet 
Council  Henceforth  he  was  stranded 
high  and  dry,  and  no  turn  of  afhirs 
ever  floated  him  again  into  office. 
But  it  may  be  said,  both  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Brougham, 
that  the  last  days  were  the  best 
days.  Lord  Campbell  has  little  men- 
tion or  appreciation  of  this,  but  so 
it  was.  In  these  last  days  they  were 
best  understood  and  best  honoured. 
Lyndhurst  was  'the  old  man  elo- 
quent/ the  British  Nestor,  the  warn- 
ing patriot,  the  unselfish  parliamen- 
ttiy  debater.  When  upwards  of 
eighty  he  recovered  his  sight,  and 
his  youth  was  renewed  as  an  eagle's. 
The  new  generation  had  forgotten 
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Brongham'g  perrersity,  and  dwelt  and  Lyndhnnt,  sundered  so  long 

on  the  historical  glories  of  cheap  by  political  aDimosiiieB,  and  then 

knowledge^  freedom  of  the  press,  nnitod   in   loving   amity  to   their 

the  '  Edinbnrgh  Review/  ana  the  ninetieth  year,  it  may  be  said,  as  of 

trial  of  Queen  GaroliDe.  And  of  each  Cardinal  Wolsey,  that— what  was 

of  these  eminent  men,  Broagham  best  of  all— he  died  fearing  God. 


COUSIN  CAR. 


ONCE  again,  ah!  happy  doom,  love. 
We  are  wandering  to-day. 
Where  the  snow-storms  of  the  bloom,  love. 

Melt  in  madrigals  of  May, 
Where  the  aatumn  fields  have  flung  ns 

All  their  wealth  in  draughts  of  dew. 
Sung  ns  merry  songs,  and  flung  ns 

Peals  of  love  from  bells  of  blue. 
Summer's  gold  is  not  denied  yon. 

But  the  sweetest  thought  by  fiir 
Is  to  think  that  I'm  beside  you 

When  you  whisper,  Cousin  Car! 

Once  again  round  you  are  thronging 

All  my  tired  thoughts  again. 
All  my  weary  days  of  longing, 

All  my  weary  nights  of  pain ; 
Cheerless  springs  without  their  madness. 

Summers  slaughtered  at  their  birth. 
Autumns  unrelieved  of  sadness. 

Winters  destitute  of  mirth ; 
Friends  and  never  one  to  cheer  me. 

Gleams  of  heav*n  without  a  star; 
But  you'll  linger  now  you're  near  me 

Just  a  moment.  Cousin  Car  1 

'Twas  in  autumn  that  we  parted 

In  the  rain-mists  years  ago. 
Pale,  and  chill,  and  broken-hearted 

For  the  love  that  killed  us  so ; 
Autumn  d>ing  with  a  tear,  sweet. 

Changed  to  winter  but  to  prove 
That  the  death-knell  of  the  year,  sweet. 

Was  the  winter  of  our  love. 
All  was  darksome  desolation, 

But  the  saddest  thought  by  fax 
Was  to  think  that  separation 

Lasts  for  ever.  Cousin  Car  I 

Now  the  dawning  of  the  day  time 

And  the  triumph  of  the  showers. 
And  the  shouting  of  the  May  time, 

Summer  s  golden  wealth  of  flowers 
Tell  us  Nature  has  been  sleeping. 

But  has  left  her  dark  retreat. 
And  our  eyes  that  have  been  weeping 

Seem  to  sparkle  as  they  meet. 
In  the  miles  of  blue  above  me 

I  am  gazing  for  a  star ; 
Come  and  tell  me  that  yon  love  me. 

Kiss  me,  darling  Cousin  Car  I 

Clabencb  Capulet. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

DICK  STANMORE. 


SBE  had  certainly  succeeded  in 
puzzling  Dick  Stanmore  and 
abeady  began  to  interest  him.  The 
worry  would  surely  follow  in  due 
lime.  Dick  was  a  fine  subject  for 
the  scalpel,  good-humoured,  ge- 
nerous, single-hearted,  with  fault- 
less digestive  powers,  teeth,  and 
colour  to  correspond,  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  active  exercise,  and  such 
a  faculty  of  enjoyment,  as,  except 
in  the  highest  order  of  intellects, 
seldom  lasts  a  man  over  thirty. 

VOL.  XV.— NO.  LXXXVII. 


Like  many  of  his  kind,  he  said  he 
hated  London,  but  lived  there  very 
contentedly  from  April  to  July, 
nevertheless.  He  was  fresh,  just  at 
present,  from  a  good  scenting  season 
in  Leicestershire,  followed  by  a  so- 
journ on  the  Tweed,  in  which  clas- 
sical river  he  had  improved  many 
shining  hours,  wading  waist-deep 
under  a  twenty-foot  rod,  any  num- 
ber of  yards  of  line,  and  a  fly  of 
various  hues,  as  gaudy,  and  but 
little  smaller  than  a  cock  pheasant. 
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Now  he  had  been  a  week  in  town, 
during  which  period  he  met  Miss 
Bruce  at  least  once  every  day.  This 
constant  intercourse  is  to  be  ex- 
plained in  a  few  words. 

Mrs.  Stanmore,  the  Aunt  Agatha 
with  whom  Maud  expressed  herself 
so  unwilling  to  reside,  was  a  sister 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bruce.  She  had 
married  a  widower  with  one  son, 
that  widower  being  old  Mr.  Stan- 
more,  defunct,  that  son  being  Dick. 
Mrs.  Stanmore,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  large  jointure,  which  rather  im- 
poyerished  her  step-son,  though  ar- 
bitrary and  unpleasant,  was  a  woman 
of  generous  instincts,  so  offered 
Maud  a  home  the  moment  she 
learned  her  niece's  double  bereave- 
ment,  which  home,  for  many  reasons, 
heiress  or  no  heiress.  Miss  Bruce 
felt  constrained  to  accept  Thus  it 
came  about  that  she  found  herself 
walking  with  Tom  Hyfe  en  caehette 
in  the  Square  gardens,  and  leafing 
them,  recognized  the  gentleman 
whom  she  was  to  meet  at  luncheon 
in  tan  minutes,  on  whose  intellect  at 
least,  if  not  his  heart,  she  felt  pretty 
sure  she  had  akeady  made  an. im- 
pression. 

'I  won't  show  her  up,'  said  Didc, 
to  his  neatest  boots,  while  he 
scraped  them  at  his  mother's  door; 
'  but  I  should  like  to  know  who  that 
bumptious-looking  chap  is,and  what 
the  h-11  she  could  have  to  say  to  him 
in  the  Square  gardens  all  the  same.' 

Mr.  Stanmore's  language  at  the 
luncheon-table,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
was  far  less  emphatic  than  that 
which  relieved  his  feelings  in  so- 
liloquy; nor  was  he  to-day  quite  so 
talkative  as  usual.  His  mother 
thought  him  silent  (he  always  called 
her  'mother/  and,  to  do  her  justice, 
she  could  not  have  loved  her  own 
son  better,  nor  scolded  him  oftener, 
had  she  possessed  one) ;  Miss  Bruce 
voted  him  stupid  and  sulky.  She 
told  him  so. 

'A  merrythought,  if  you  please, 
and  no  bread  sauce,'  said  the  young 
lady,  in  her  calm,  imperious  manner. 
'  Don*t  forget  I  hate  bread  sauce,  if 
you  mean  to  come  here  often  to 
luncheon;  and  do  say  something. 
Aunt  Agatha  can't ;  no  more  can  I. 
Recollect  we've  got  a  heavy  after- 
noon before  us.' 


Aunt  Agatha  always  contEadicted. 
'  Not  heavier  than  any  other  break- 
&st,  Maud,'  said  she,  severely.  '  Tou 
didn't  think  that  tea  at  the  Tower 
heavy  last  week,  nor  the  ghosts  in 
the  mess-room  of  the  Blues.  Lady 
Goldthred's  an  old  friend  of  mine ; 
and  it  was  very  kind  of  her  to  ask 
us.  Besides,  Dick's  coming  down 
in  the  barouche.' 

Maud's  fiice  brightened,  and,  be 
sure,  Dick  saw  it  brighten. 

'  That  accounts  for  it,'  said  she, 
with  the  rare  smile  in  her  ^es; 
'and  he  thinks  we  shan't  let  him 
smoke,  so  he  sulks  beforehand,  grim, 
grave,  and  silent  as  a  ghost  Mr. 
Stanmore,  cheer  up.  Tou  may 
smoke  the  whole  way  down.  TU 
give  you  leave.' 

'Nonsense,  my  dear,'  observed 
Aunt  Agatha,  sternly.  'He  don't 
want  to  do  -Miything  of  the  kind. 
What  have  you  been  about,  Maud, 
all  the  morning?  I  looked  for  you 
everywhere  to  help  me  with  the 
visiting-list' 

'Puckers  and  Itooka^oonstitu- 
iional," '  answered  Miss  Bruce,  un- 
blushingly.  '  We  wanted  to  do  some 
shopping.'  But  her  dark  ffas  stole 
towards  Dick,  and  although  his 
never  met  them,  she  felt  Mtofied 
he  had  witnessed  her  interview 
with  Tom  Byfe  in  the  Bqvare 
gardens. 

'  I  saw  you  both  coming  in,  Miss 
Bruce,' said  Dick,  breaidng  the  awk- 
ward pause  which  succeeded  Maud's 
misstatement.  'I  thiok  Pookers 
wears  twice  as  smart  a  bennet  as 
yours.  Ihopeyouarenotoflbnded.' 

Again  that  smile  from  the  dark 
eyes.  Dick  felt,  and  perhaps  she 
meant  him  to  feel,  that  he  had  lost 
nothing  in  her  good  opinion  by 
ignoring  even  to  herself  that  which 
she  wished  to  keep  unknown. 

'  I  think  you've  very  little  taste  in 
bonnets,  whatever  you  may  have  in 
faces,'  answered  the  young  lady; 
'and  I  think  I  shall  go  and  put 
one  on  now  that  will  make  you  eat 
your  words  humbly  when  I  appear 
in  it  on  the  lawn  at  Lady  Gold- 
thred's.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  there  won't  be 
a  dry  eye  in  the  place,'  answered 
Dick,  looking  after  her,  as  she  left 
the  room,  with  undisguised  admira- 
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tion  in  his  honest  face— with  some- 
thing wanner  and  sweeter  than 
admiration  creeping  and  gathering 
abont  his  heart 

So  they  all  went  down  together 
in  the  barouche,  Didc  sitting  with 
his  back  to  the  horses,  and  gazing 
his  fill  on  the  yonng  beanty  opposite, 
looking  so  cool  and  fair  in  her  fresh 
summer  draperies,  so  thoroughly  in 
keepiog  with  the  light  «nd  sparkle 
of  everything  around— the  brilliant 
sunshine,  the  spring  foliage,  the 
yarying  scenery,  eyen  to  the  varnish 
and  glitter  of  the  well-appointed 
carriage,  and  the  plated  htumess  on 
the  horses. 

Annt  Agatha  oonyexsed  but 
sparingly.  She  was  occupied  with 
the  phantom  pages  of  her  banker's 
book ;  with  the  shortcomings  of  a 
new  housemaid;  not  a  little  with 
the  yagne  sketch  of  a  dress,  to  be 
worn  at  certain  approaching  gaieties, 
which  should  embody  the  mc^estyof 
the  chaperon  without  entirely  re- 
signing  all  pretensions  to  youth. 
But  for  one  remark, '  that  the  coach- 
man was  driving  very  badly,'  I  think 
she  travelled  in  stately  silence  as  far 
asEew.  Not  so  the  other  occupants 
of  the  barouche.  Maud,  desirous  of 
forgettiog  much  that  was  distaste- 
ful to  her  in  the  events  of  the  morn- 
ing, and,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  her 
daily  life,  resolved  to  accept  the 
tangible  advantages  of  the  present, 
nor  scrupled  to  show  that  she  en- 
joyed fresh  air,  fine  weather,  and 
pleasant  company.  Dick,  stimulated 
by  her  presence,  and  never  disin- 
clined to  gaiety  of  spirit,  exerted 
himself  to  be  agreeable,  pouring 
forth  a  continuous  stream  of  that 
pleasant  nonsense  which  is  the  only 
style  of  conversation  endurable  in 
the  process  of  riding,  driving,  or 
other  jerking  means  of  locomotion. 

It  is  only  when  his  suit  has  Pi^os- 
pered  that  a  man  feels  utterly  idiotic 
and  mooDstruck  in  the  presence  of 
the  woman  he  adores.  Why,  when 
life  is  scarce  endurable  but  at  her 
side,  he  should  become  a  bore  in 
her  preeence,  is  only  another  in- 
tricacy in  the  many  imzzles  that 
constitute  the  labyrinth  of  love. 
So  long  as  he  flutters  unsinged 
about  its  flame,  the  moth  is  all 
the   happier   for   the   warmth  of 


the  candle,  all  the  livelier  for  the 
inspiration  of  its  rays.  Dick  Stan- 
more,  turning  into  the  Kensington 
Boad,  was  the  insect  basking  in  those 
bright,  alluring  beams;  but  Dick 
Stanmore  on  the  further  side  of 
Eew,  felt  more  hke  the  same  insect 
when  its  wings  have  been  already 
shrivelled  and  its  powers  of  flight 
destroyed  in  the  temerity  of  its 
adoration. 

Still  it  was  pleasant,  very  plea- 
sant She  looked  so  beautiful,  she 
smiled  so  kindly,  always  with  her 
eyes,  sometimes  with  the  perfect, 
high-bred  moutli;  she  entered  so 
gaily  into  his  gossip,  his  fancies, 
his  jokes,  allowing  him  to  hold 
her  pacasol  and  arrange  her  shawls 
with  such  sweetness  and  good- 
humour,  that  Dick  felt  quite  sorry 
to  reach  the  Portugal  laurels  and 
trim  lawns  of  their  destination,  when 
the  drive  was  over  from  which 
he  had  derived  this  new  and  un- 
foreseen gratification.  Somethmg 
warned  him  that,  in  accordance  wi£ 
that  rule  of  compensation  which 
governs  all  terrestrial  matters,  these 
delights  were  too  keen  to  last,  and 
there  must  surely  be  annoyance  and 
vexation  in  store  to  complete  the 
afternoon. 

His  first  twinge  originated  in  the 
marked  admiration  called  forth  by 
Miss  Bruce's  appearance  at  the  very 
outset  She  had  scarcely  made  her 
salaam  to  Lady  GoldUired,  and 
passed  on  through  billiard-room, 
library,  and  verandah,  to  the  two 
dwarfed  larches  and  half-acre  of 
mown  grass  which  constitute  the 
wilderness  of  a  suburban  villa,  ere 
Dick  felt  conscious  that  his  could 
be  no  monopoly  of  adoration.  Free 
trade  was  at  once  declared  by  glances, 
whispers,  and  inquiries  from  a  auo- 
cession  of  well-dressed  young  gentle- 
men, wise  doubtless  in  their  own 
conceit,  yet  not  wanting  in  that 
worldly  temerity  which  impels  fools 
to  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread, 
and  gives  the  former  class  of  beings, 
in  their  dealings  with  that  sex  which 
is  compounded  of  both,  an  im- 
measurable advantage  over  the 
latter. 

Miss  Bruce  had  not  traversed  the 
archery-ground    (twenty- five    feet, 
from  target  to  target),  on  her  way  to 
Q  a 
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the  lefreshment  tent,  ere  half  a 
dozen  of  the  houisehold  troops,  a 
bachelor  baronet,  and  the  richest 
young  commoner  of  his  year,  were 
presented  by  her  host,  at  their  own 
earnest  request  Dick's  high  spirits 
went  down  like  the  froth  in  a  glass 
of  soda-water,  and  he  fell  back  dis- 
couraged, to  exchange  ciTilities  with 
Lady  Goldthied. 

That  excellent  woman,  dressed, 
painted,  and  wound-up  for  the  occa- 
sion, was  Yolubly  delighted  with 
everybody ;  and  being  by  no  means 
sure  of  Dick's  identity,  dashed  the 
more  cordiality  into  her  manner, 
while  careful  not  to  conmiit  herself 
by  venturing  on  his  name. 

'So  good  of  you  to  come' — she 
fired  it  at  him,  as  she  had  fired  it  at 
fifty  others—'  all  this  distance  from 
town,  and  such  a  hot  day,  to  see  my 
poor  little  place.  But  isn't  it  pretty 
now  ?  And  are  we  not  lucky  in  the 
weather?  And  weren't  you  smothered 
in  dust  coming  down?  And  you've 
brought  the  beauty  with  you  too.  I 
declare  Sir  Moses  is  positively 
smitten  I  I'm  getting  quite  jealous. 
Just  look  at  him  now.  But  he's 
not  the  only  one,  that's  a  comfort.' 

Dick  did  look,  wondering  vaguely 
why  the  sunshine  should  have  iaded 
all  at  once.  Sir  Moses,  a  little  bald 
personage,  in  a  good-humoured  fuss, 
whom  no  amount  of  inexperience 
could  have  taken  for  anytlung  but 
the  '  man  of  the  house,'  wsjb  paying 
the  utmost  attention  to  Miss  Bruce, 
bringing  her  tea,  placing  a  camp- 
stool  for  her  that  sue  might  see  the 
archery,  and  rendering  her  generally 
those  hospitable  services  which  it 
had  been  his  lot  to  waste  on  many 
less  attractive  objects  during  that 
long  sunny  afternoon. 

'Sir  Moses  is  always  so  kind,' 
answered  Dick,  vaguely;  *and  no- 
body's breakfasts  are  bo  pleasant  as 
yours.  Lady  Goldthred.' 

'I'm  too  glad  you  think  so,' 
answered  his  hostess,  who,  like  a 
good-hearted  woman  as  she  was, 
took  enormous  pains  with  these 
festivities,  congratulating  herself, 
when  she  washed  off  her  rouge,  and 
doffed  her  robes  of  ceremony  at 
night,  that  she  had  got  through  the 
great  penance  of  her  year.  '  You're 
always  so  good-natured.    But  I  do 


think  men  like  to  come  here.  The 
country  air,  you  know,  and  the 
scenery,  and  plenty  of  pretty  people. 
Now,  there's  Lord  Bearwarden — 
look,  he's  talking  to  Miss  Bruce, 
under  the  cedar  —  he's  actually 
driven  over  from  Windsor,  and 
though  he's  a  way  of  being  so  fine 
and  blase  and  all  that,  he  don't  look 
much  bored  at  this  moment,  does 
he?  Tweoty  thousand  a  year  they 
say,  and  been  everywhere  and  done 
everything.  Now,  I  fimcy,  he  wants 
to  marry,  for  he*s  much  older,  you 
know,  than  be  looks.  To  hear  him 
talk  you'd  think  he  was  a  hundred, 
and  broken-hearted  into  the  bargain. 
For  my  part,  I've  no  patience  with 
a  melancholy  man;  but  then  I'm 
not  a  young  lady.  You  know  him, 
though,  of  course.' 

Dick's  reply,  if  he  made  one,  was 
drowned  in  a  burst  of  brass  music, 
that  deafened  people  at  intervals 
throughout  the  aftc^oon,  and  Lady 
Goldthred's  attention  wandered  to 
fresh  arrivals,  for  whom,  with  fresh 
smiles  and  untiring  energy,  she 
elaborated  many  more  remarks  of  a 
similar  tendency. 

Dick  Stanmore  did  know  Lord 
Bearwarden,  as  every  man  about 
London  knows  every  other  man 
leading  the  same  profitable  life. 
There  were  many  whom  he  would 
have  preferred  as  rivals ;  but  think- 
ing he  detected  signs  of  weanness 
on  Maud's  face  (it  had  already  come 
to  this,  that  he  studied  her  counte- 
nance, and  winced  to  see  it  smile  on 
any  one  else),  he  crossed  the  lawn, 
that  he  might  fill  the  place  by  her 
side  to  whicn  he  considered  himself 
as  well  entitled  as  another. 

His  progress  took  some  little  time, 
what  with  bowing  to  one  lady,  tread- 
ing on  the  dress  of  another,  and 
parrying  the  attack  of  a  third  who 
wanted  him  to  give  her  daughter  a 
cup  of  tea,  so  that  by  the  time  Dick 
reached  her.  Lord  Bearwarden  had 
left  Miss  Bruce  to  the  attentions  of 
another  guest,  more  smart  than 
gentlemanlike,  in  whose  appearance 
there  was  somethisg  indefinably  out 
of  keeping  with  the  rest  Dick 
started.  It  was  the  man  with  whom 
he  had  seen  Maud  walking  before 
luncheon  in  the  Square. 

People  were  pairing  for  a  dance  on 
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the  lawn,  and  Mr.  Stanmore,  wedged 
in  by  blocks  of  beanty  and  moun- 
tains of  mnslin,  could  neither  ad- 
yance  nor  retreat  It  was  no  faiult 
of  his,  that  he  oyerheard  Miss  Bruoe's 
conversation  with  the  stranger. 

'  WiU  you  dance  with  me?'  said 
the  latter,  in  a  whisper  of  sup- 
pressed anger,  rather  than  the  tone 
of  loving  entreaty  with  which  it  is 
customary  to  urge  this  pleasant  re- 
quest 

'Impossible!*  answered  Maud, 
energetically.  '  I'm  engaged  to 
Lord  Bearwarden — it's  the  Lancers, 
and  he's  only  gone  to  make  up  the 
set' 

The  man  ground  his  teeth  and 
knit  his  brows. 

'  You  seem  to  forget,'  he  muttered 
— '  you  carry  it  off  with  too  high  a 
hand.  I  have  a  right  to  bid  you 
dance  with  me.  I  have  a  right,  if  I 
chose,  to  order  you  down  to  the 
river  there  and  row  you  back  to 
Putney  with  the  tide ;  and  I  will,  1 
swear,  if  you  provoke  me  too  far.' 

She  seemed  to  keep  her  temper 
with  an  effort 

'Do  be  patient,'  she  whispered, 
glancing  round  at  the  bystanders. 
'  Surely  you  can  trust  me.  Hush ! 
here  comes  Lord  Bearwarden.' 

And  taking  that  nobleman's  arm, 
she  walked  off  with  a  mournful, 
pleading  look  at  her  late  companion, 
which  poor  Dick  Stanmore  would 
have  given  worlds  to  have  seen  di- 
rected to  himself. 

There  was  no  more  pleasure  for 
him  now  during  the  rest  of  the  en- 
tertainment He  did  indeed  obtain 
a  momentary  distraction  from  his 
resolution  to  ascertain  the  name  of 
the  person  who  had  so  spoilt  his 
afternoon.  It  helped  him  very  little 
to  be  told  the  gentleman  was  '  a 
Mr.  Ryfe.'  Nobody  seemed  to  know 
any  more,  and  even  this  information 
he  extracted  with  difficulty  from 
Lady  Goldthred,  who  added,  in  a 
tone  of  astonishment — 

'Why,  you  brought  him,  didn't 
you?' 

Dick  was  mystified  —worse,  he  was 
unhappy.  For  a  few  minutes  he 
wandered  about  behind  the  dancers, 
watching  Maud  and  her  partner  as 
they  threaded  the  intricacies  of  those 
exceedingly    puzzling    evolutions 


which  constitute  the  Lancer  qua- 
drilles. Lord  Bearwarden  was  ob- 
viously delighted  with  Maud,  and 
that  young  lady  seemed  by  no  means 
imcoDBcious  or  careless  of  her  part- 
ner's approval.  I  do  not  myself 
consider  the  measure  they  were  en- 
gaged in  threading  as  {wrticalarly 
conducive  to  the  interchange  of  sen- 
timent If  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  this  complicated  dance  de- 
mands as  close  an  attention  as  whist, 
and  affords  almost  as  few  opportu- 
nities of  communicating  with  a  part- 
ner. Nevertheless,  there  is  a  lan- 
guage of  the  eyes,  as  of  the  Ups,  and 
it  was  not  Lord  Bearwarden's  fault 
if  his  looks  were  misunderstood  by 
their  object.  All  this  Dick  saw,  and 
seeing,  grew  more  and  more  dis- 
gusted with  hfe  in  general,  with 
Lady  Goldthred's  breakfast  in  par- 
ticular. When  the  dance  ended, 
and  Dick  Stanmore — hovering  about 
his  flame,  like  the  poor  moth  to 
which  I  have  compared  him,  once 
singed  and  eager  to  be  singed  again 
— was  hesitating  as  to  whether  he, 
too,  should  not  go  boldly  in  and  try 
his  chance,  behold  Mr.  Byfe  with  an 
offensive  air  of  appropriation  walks 
off  with  Miss  Bruce  arm-in-arm, 
towards  the  sequestered  path  that 
leads  to  the  garaen-gate  that  leads 
to  the  shady  lane  that  leads  to  the 
shining  river ! 

It  was  all  labour  and  sorrow  now. 
People  who  called  this  sort  of  thing 
amusement,  thought  Dick,  would 
go  to  purgatory  for  pastime,  and  a 
stage  &rther  for  diversion.  When 
he  broke  poor  Bedwing's  back  three 
fields  from  home  in  the  Melton 
steeple-chase  he  was  grieved,  an- 
noyed, distressed.  When  he  lost 
that  eleven-pounder  in  the  shallows 
below  Mebrose,  because  'Aundry,' 
his  Scottish  henchman,  was  too 
dnmk  to  keep  his  legs  in  a  running 
stream,  he  was  angry,  vexed,  dis- 
gusted;' but  never  before,  in  his 
whole  life  of  amusement  and  ad- 
venture, had  he  experienced  any- 
thing like  the  combination  of  un- 
comfortable feelings  that  oppressed 
him  now.  He  was  ashamed  of  his 
own  weakness,  too,  all  the  time, 
which  only  made  matters  worse. 

•  Hang  it!'  thought  Dick, 'I don't 
see  why  I  should  punish  myself  by 
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staying  hero  any  longer.  HI  tell 
my  mother  I  must  be  hack  in 
London  to  dinner,  make  my  bow, 
jump  into  a  boat,  and  scull  down  to 
Chelsea.  So  I  will.  The  scull  will 
do  me  good,  and  if— if  she  has  gone 
on  the  water  with  that  snob,  why  I 
shall  know  the  worst  What  a 
straege,  odd  girl  she  is!  And  oh! 
how  I  wish  she  wasn't!' 
H  But  it  takes  time  to  find  a  lady, 
even  of  Mrs.  Stanmore's  {Kesenoe, 
amongst  fire  hundred  of  her  kind 
jostled  up  in  half  an  acre  of  ground ; 
neither  will  the  present  code  of 
good  manners,  liberal  as  it  is,  bear 
a  guest  out  in  walking  up  to  his 
hostess  a  botd  portarU,  to  interrapt 
her  in  an  interesting  conversation, 
by  bidding  her  a  solemn  good-bye 
hours  before  anybody  else  has  begun 
to  more.  Twenty  minutes  at  least 
must  have  elapsed  ere  Dick  found 
himself  in  a  damty  outrigger  with  a 
long  pair  of  sculls,  fairly  launched 
on  the  bosom  of  the  Thames— more 
than  time  fi>r  the  corsair,  if  corsair 
he  should  be,  to  have  sailed  far  out 
of  sight  with  &lse,  consenting  Maud 
in  the  direction  of  London  Bridge. 

Dick  was  no  mean  waterman.  The 
exercise  of  a  favourite  art,  combin- 
ing  skill  with  musoular  effort,  is  con- 
ducive t/o  peace  of  mind.  A  swim,  a 
row,  a  gallop  over  a  country,  a 
fencing  bout,  or  a  rattling  set-to  vrith 
'the  gloves'  brings  a  man  to  his 
senses  more  effectually  than  whole 
hours  of  quiescent  reflection.  Ere 
the  perspiration  stood  on  Dick  Stan- 
more's  brow,  he  suspected  he  had 
been  hasty  and  unjust;  by  the  time 
he  caught  his  second  wind,  and  had 
got  fairly  into  swing,  he  was  in 
charity  with  all  the  world, reflecting, 
not  without  toleration  and  self- 
excuse,  that  he  had  been  an  ass  1 

So  he  sculled  on,  like  a  jolly 
young  waterman,  making  capital 
way  with  the  tide,  and  calenlating 
that  if  the  fugitive  pair  should  have 
done  anything  so  improbable  as  to 
take  the  water  in  company,  he  must 
have  overhauled,  or  at  least  sighted 
them  ere  now. 

His  spirits  rose.  He  wondered 
why  he  should  have  been  so  de- 
sponding an  hour  ago.  He  had  made 
excuses  for  himself— he  began  to 
make  them  for  Maud,  nay,  he  was 


fast  rstoming  to  his  allegiance,  the 
allegiance  of  a  day,  tbrown  off  in 
five  minutes,  when  he  sustained 
another  damper,  such  as  the  total 
reversal  of  his  outrigger  and  his  own 
immersion,  heels  uppermost,  in  the 
Thames,  could  not  have  surpaaBcd. 

At  a  bend  of  the  river  near  Put- 
ney he  came  saddenly  on  one  of 
thoee  lovely  little  retreats  which 
fringe  its  buiks— a  red-brick  house, 
a  pretty  flower-garden,  a  trim  lawn, 
shaded  by  weeping- willows,  kissing 
the  water's  edge.  On  that  lawn, 
under  thoee  weeping-willows,  he 
descried  the  graceful,  pliant  figure* 
the  raven  hair,  the  imperious  ges^ 
tures,  that  had  made  such  havoc 
with  his  heart,  and  muttering  the 
dear  name,  never  before  coupled 
with  a  curse,  he  knew  for  the  first 
time,  by  the  pain,  how  fondly  he 
already  loved  this  wild,  heedless, 
heartless  girl,  who  had  come  to  live 
in  his  mother's  boose.  Swmging 
steadily  along  in  mid-stream,  he 
must  have  been  too  &r  off*,  he 
thought,  for  her  to  recognise  his 
features ;  yet  why  should  she  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  house  with  such 
haste,  at  an  open  window,  through 
which  a  pair  of  legs  clad  in  trousers, 
denoted  the  presence  of  some  male 
companion?  For  a  moment  he 
turned  sick  and  faint,  as  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  torturing  truth.  This 
Mr.  Byfe,  then,  had  been  as  good  as 
his  word,  and  she,  his  own  proud, 
refined,  beautiful  idol,  had  com- 
mitted the  enormity  of  accompany- 
ing that  imperious  admirer  down 
hera  What  could  be  the  secret  of 
such  a  man's  influence  over  each  a 
ghrl?  Whatever  it  was,  she  must 
be  Dick's  idol  no  longer.  And  he 
would  have  loved  her  so  dearly  l—so 
dearlyi 

There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of 
this  jolly  young  waterman  as  he 
pulled  on.  These  things  hurt,  you 
see,  while  the  heart  is  fresh  and 
honest,  and  has  been  hitherto  un- 
touched. Thoee  should  expect  rub- 
bers who  play  at  bowls ;  if  people 
pull  their  own  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire  they  must  compound  for  burnt 
fingers;  and  when  you  wager  a 
living,  loving,  trustful  heart  against 
an  organ  of  wax,  gutta-pereha,  or 
Aberdeen  granite,  don't  be  surprised 
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if  you  get  the  worst  of  the  game  all 
throagh. 

fie  had  quite  giyen  her  up  by  the 
time  be  arrived  at  Chelsea,  and  had 
settled  in  his  own  mind  that  henoe- 
forvirard  there  must  be  no  more  sen- 
timent, no  more  sunshine,  no  more 
romance,  fie  had  dreamt  his  dream. 
Well  for  him  it  was  so  soon  over. 
Stmd  insanivimus  omnes.  Fellows 
had  all  been  fools  once,  but  no 
woman  should  ever  make  a  fool  of 
him  again  1  No  woman  ever  could, 
fie  should  never  see  another  like 
herl 

Perhaps  this  was  the  reason 
he  walked  half  a  mile  out  of  his 
homeward  way,  through  fielgrave 
St^uare,  to  haunt  the  street  in  which 
she  lived,  looking  wistfully  into 
those  gardens  whence  he  had  seen 
her  emerge  that  very  day  with  her 
mysterious  oompanion^gazing  with 
plaintive  interest  on  the  bell-handle 
and  door-soraper  of  his  mother's 
house— vaguely  pondering  how  he 
could  ever  bear  to  enter  that  house 
again— and  going  through  the  whole 
series  of  those  imaginary  throes, 
which  are  indeed  real  sufiferings 
with  people  who  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  exchange  the  dignity  and 
reality  of  existence  for  a  dream. 

What  he  expected  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  explain;  but  although,  while 
pacing  up  and  down  the  street,  he 
vowed  every  turn  should  be  the  last, 
he  had  completed  his  nineteenth, 
and  was  on  the  eve  of  commencing 
his  twentieth,  when  Mrs.  Stanmore's 
carriage  rolled  up  to  the  door,  stop- 
ping with  a  jerk,  to  discharge  itself 
of  that  lady  and  Maud,  looking  cool, 
fresh,  and  unrumpled  as  when  they 
started.  The  revulsion  of  feeling 
was  almost  too  much  for  Dick.  By 
instinct,  rather  than  with  intention, 
he  came  forward  to  help  them  outf 
80  confused  in  his  ideas,  that  he 
failed  to  remark  how  entirely  his 
rapid  retreat  from  the  breakfast  had 
been  overlooked.  Mrs.  Stanmore 
seemed  never  to  have  missed  him. 
Mdud  greeted  him  with  a  merry 
laugh,  denoting  more  of  good- 
humour  and  satisfaction  than 
should  have  been  compatible  with 
keen  interest  in  his  movements,  or 
justifiable  pique  at  his  desertion. 

'Why  here  you  arel'   she   ex- 


claimed gaily.  '  Actually  home  be- 
fore us,  like  a  dog,  that  one  ta^es 
out  walking  to  try  and  lose.  Poor 
thing  I  did  it  run  all  the  way  under 
the  carriage  with  its  tongue  out? 
and  wasn't  it  choked  with  dust,  and 
isn't  it  tired  and  thirsty  ?  and  won't 
it  come  in,  and  have  some  tea?' 

What  could  Dick  say  or  do  ?  He 
followed  her  upstairs  to  the  back 
drawing-room,  meek  and  submis- 
sive, as  the  dog  to  which  she  had 
likened  him,  waiting  for  her  there 
with  a  dry  mouth  and  a  beating 
heart,  while  she  went  to  '  take  off 
her  things;'  and  when  she  reap- 
peared smiling  and  beautiful,  able 
only  to  propound  the  following  ridi- 
culous question  with  a  gasp — 

'  Didn't  you  go  on  the  water  then 
after  all  ?* 

'On  the  water  I'  she  repeated. 
'  Not  L  Nothing  half  so  pleasant,  I 
assure  you.  I  wish  we  had  I  for 
anything  so  slow  as  the  whole  per- 
formance on  dry  land,  I  never  yet 
experienced.  I  danced  five  dances, 
none  of  them  nice  ones — I  hate 
dancing  on  turf— and  I  had  a  warm- 
water  ioe  and  some  jelly  that  tasted 
of  bees'-wax.  What  became  of  yon  ? 
We  couldn't  find  you  anywhere  to 
get  the  carriage,  fiowever,  I  asked 
Aunt  Agatha  to  come  away  directly 
somebody  made  a  move,  because  I 
was  cross  and  tired  and  bored  with 
the  whole  business.  1  think  she 
liked  it  much  better  than  1  did ;  but 
here  she  is  to  answer  for  herself.' 

Dick  had  no  dinner  that  day,  yei 
what  a  pleasant  cigar  it  was  he 
smoked  as  he  coasted  Belgrave 
Square  once  more,  in  the  sweet 
sprmg  evening  under  the  gas-lamps  1 
fie  had  been  very  unhappy  in  the 
afternoon,  but  that  was  all  over  now. 
Anxiety,  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  the 
worst  ingredient  of  the  latter,  a 
sense  of  humiliation,  had  made^d 
work  with  his  spirits,  his  temper, 
and  indeed  his  appetite ;  yet  twenty 
minutes  in  a  dusky  back  drawing- 
room,  a  cup  of  weak  tea,  and  a  slice 
of  inferior  bread  and  butter,  were 
enough  to  restore  self-respect,  p^use 
of  mind,  and  vigour  of  digestion, 
fie  ooald  not  recal  one  word  that 
bore  an  unusually  favourable  mean- 
ing, one  look  that  might  not  have 
been  directed  to  a  brother  or  an  in- 
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timaie  friend,  an  1  still  he  felt  buoyed 
up  with  hope,  restored  to  happiness. 
The  reaction  bad  oome  on,  and  he 
was  more  in  love  with  *her  than 
eyer. 

CHAPTEE  VIIL 

NINA. 

It  might  haye  spared  Mr.  Stan- 
more  a  deal  of  nnneoessary  discom- 
fort had  the  owner  of  those  legs 
which  he  saw  through  the  open 
window  at  Putney  thought  fit  to 
show  the  rest  of  his  person  to  yoy- 
agers  on  the  river.  Dick  would 
then  haye  reooenized  an  old  college 
friendy  would  haye  landed  to  greet 
him  with  the  old  college  heartiness, 
and  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
would  have  satisfied  himself  that 
his  suspicions  of  Maud  were  un- 
founded and  absurd. 

Simon  Perkins  is  not  a  romantic 
name,  nor  did  the  exterior  of  Simon 
Perkins,  as  seen  either  within  or 
without  the  Putney  cottage,  corre- 
ppond  with  that  which  fiction  as- 
signs to  a  hero  of  romance.  His 
frame  was  small  and  slight,  his 
complexion  pale,  his  hair  weakand 
thin,  his  manner  diffident,  awkwazd, 
almost  ungainly,  but  that  its 
thorough  courtesy  and  good-nature 
were  so  obvious  and  unaffected.  In 
general  society  people  passed  him 
over  as  a  shy,  harmless,  unmeaning 
little  man;  but  those  who  really 
dew  him  affirmed  that  his  courage 
was  not  to  be  damped,  nor  his  nerve 
shaken,  by  extremify  of  danger— that 
he  was  idways  ready  with  succour 
for  the  needy,  with  sympathy  for 
the  Borrowful~-]n  short,  as  they 
^ tersely  put  it,  that  'his  heart  waa 
in  the  right  place.' 

For  half  a  dozen  terms  at  Oxford 
he  and  Dick  had  been  inseparable. 
Their  intimacy,  none  the  less  close 
for  dissimilarity  of  tastes  and  pur- 
suits, since  Perkins  was  a  reading 
man  and  Dick.#ii  'fast'  one,  had 
been  still  more  Irmly  soldered  by  a 
long  yacation  spent  together  in 
Norway,  and  a  '  thrilling  tableau,' 
as  Dick  called  it,  to  which  their  ex- 
pedition gave  rise.  Had  Simon  Per- 
kins's heart  been  no  stouter  than 
his  slender  person,  his  companion 


must  haye  died  a  damp  death,  ancF 
this  story  would  never  have  been 
told. 

The  young  men  were  in  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  parts  of  that 
wild  and  beautiful  country,  created, 
as  it  would  seem,  for  the  express 
gratification  of  the  fisherman  and 
the  landscape  painter,  Simon  Per- 
kins—an artist  in  his  yery  soul — 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  sketch  of  a 
mountain,  Dick  Stanmore  equally 
absorbed  in  fishing  a  pool.  Scarce 
twenty  yards  apart,  neither  wajs 
conscious,  for  the  moment,  of  the 
other's  existence,  Simon,  indeed, 
being  in  spirit  some  seyen  thousanct 
feet  aboye  the  level  of  the  sea, 
putting  more  ochre  into  the  virgin 
snow  that  crested  his  topmost  peak, 
and  Dick  deftly  dropping  a  fly,  the 
size  of  a  pen-wiper,  over  the  nose 
of  a  fifteen-pounder  that  had  already 
once  risen  to  the  gaudy  lure. 

Poising  himself,  like  a  Mercury,  on 
a  rock  in  mid-stream,  the  angler 
had  just  thrown  eighteen  yards  of 
line  lightiy  as  a  silken  thread  to  an 
inch,  when  his  foot  slipped,  and  a 
loud^  splash,  bringing  the  painter, 
like  Icarus,  out  of  the  clouds  with  a 
run,  stwtled  his  attention  to  the 

Slaoe  where  his  companion  was  not, 
Q  another  second  Simon  had  his 
grip  on  Dick*s  collar,  and  both  men 
were  straggling  for  dear  life  in  the 
pool.  Stanmore  could  swim,  of 
course,  but  it  takes  a  good  swimmer 
to  hold  his  own  in  fisherman's  boots, 
encumbered,  moreover,  with  sundry- 
paraphernalia  of  his  art.  Simon  was 
a  yery  mild  performer  in  the  water, 
but  he  had  coolness,  presence  of 
mind,  and  inflexible  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose. To  these  qualities  the  friends 
owed  it  that  they  ever  reached  the 
shore  alive.  It  was  a  yery  near 
fling,  and  when  they  found  their 
legs  and  looked  into  each  other's 
faces,  gasping,  dripping,  spouting^ 
water  from  ears,  nose,  and  mouth, 
Dick  gathered  breath  to  exclaim, 
'You  trump!  I  should  have  been 
drowned,  to  a  moral !'  Whereat  the 
other,  choking,  coughing,  and  sput- 
tering, answered  £suntiy,  '  You  old 
muff  I  I  believe  we  were  never  out 
of  our  depth  the  whole  time !' 

Perkins  did  not  go  up  for  hi» 
degree,  and  the  men  lost  sight  of 
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one  another  in  a  few  years,  cherisli- 
ing,  indeed,  a  kindly  remembrance 
each  of  his  friend,  yet  taking  little 
pains  to  refresh  that  remembrance 
by  renewed  intercourse.  How  many 
intimacies,  how  many  attachments 
outlast  a  tweWemonth's  break? 
There  are  certain  things  people  go 
on  caring  for,  but  I  fear  they  are 
more  intimately  connected  with  self 
in  daily  life  tha^  either  the  romance 
of  friendship  or  the  intermittent 
fever  of  love.  The  enjoyment  of 
luxury,  the  pursuit  of  money-making, 
seem  to  lose  none  of  their  zest  with 
advancing  years,  and  perhaps  to 
these  we  may  add,  the  taste  for 
art. 

Now  to  Simon  Perkins  art  was  as 
the  very  air  he  breathed.  The 
greatest  painter  was,  in  his  eyes,  the 
greatest  man  that  liyed.  When  he 
left  Oxford,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  profession  of  painting,  with  such 
success  as  rendered  him  independ- 
ent, besides  fabling  him  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  comfort  of  two 
maiden  aunts  with  whom  he  lived. 

Not  without  hard  work ;  far  from 
it.  There  is  no  pursuit,  perhaps, 
which  demands  such  constant  and 
unremitting  exertion  from  its  yo- 
taries.  The  ideal  to  which  he  strains 
can  never  be  reached,  for  his  very 
successes  keep  building  it  yet 
higher,  and  a  paJnter  is  so  far  like  a 
baby  his  whole  life  through,  that  he 
is  always  le&ming  to  see, 

Simon  was  still  learning  to  see  on 
the  afternoon  Dick  Stanmore  sculled 
by  his  cottage  windows— studying 
the  effect  of  a  declining  sun  on  the 
opposite  elms,  not  entirely  ayerting 
his  looks  from  .that  graceful  girl, 
who  ran  into  the  house  to  the  oars- 
man's discomfiture,  and  missing  her 
more  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected when  she  yanished  up-stairs. 
Was  not  the  sun  still  shining  bright 
on  that  graceful  feathery  foliage? 
He  did  not  quite  think  it  was. 

Presently  there  came  to  the  door 
a  rustle  of  draperies,  and  an  elderly 
lady,  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  en- 
tered the  room.  Taking  no  notice 
of  Simon,  she  proceeded  to  arrange 
small  articles  of  furniture  with  a 
restless  manner  that  denoted  anxiety 
of  mind.  At  last,  stopping  short  in 
the  act  of  dusting  a  china  tea-cup 


with  a  very  clean  cambric  handker- 
chief, she  observed,  in  a  &ltering 
yoice, '  Simon,  dear,  I  feel  so  nervous 
I  know  I  shall  never  get  through 
with  ii  Where's  your  Aunt  Je- 
mima?' 

Even  while  she  spoke  there  ap- 
peared at  the  door  another  lady, 
somewhat  more  elderly,  and  even 
less  remarkable  for  beauty,  who- 
seated  herself  bolt  upright  in  an 
elbow  -  chair  without  delay,  and,, 
looking  austerely  round,  observed, 
in  an  impressive  voice,  <  Susannah, 
fetch  me  my  spectacles;  Simon,  shut 
the  door.' 

Of  all  governments  there  must  be 
a  head.  It  was  obvious  that  in  this 
dehberative  assembly  Miss  Jemima 
Perkins  assumed  the  lead.  Both 
commands  being  promptly  obeyed, 
she  pulled  her  spectacles  from  their 
case  and  put  them  on,  as  symbols  of 
authority,  forthwith. 

'  I  want  your  advice,  Simon,'  said 
this  strong-minded  old  lady,  in  a 
hard,  clear  voice.  'I  dare  say  I 
shan't  act  upon  it,  but  I  want  it  all 
the  same.  I've  no  secrets  from 
either  of  you;  but  as  the  head  of 
the  family  I  don't  mean  to  shirk 
responsibility,  and  my  opinion  is,, 
she  must  go.  Susannah,  no  weak- 
ness. My  dear,  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself.  Nina,  run  up- 
stairs again;  we  don't  want  you  just 
now.' 

This  to  a  pretty  head  with  raven 
hair,  that  popped  saucily  in,  and  a& 
saucily  withdrew. 

Simon  looked  wistfrilly  after  the 
pretty  head,  and  relapsed  into  a  day- 
dream. Was  he  thinking  what  a 
picture  it  would  make,  or  what  a 
reality  it  was?  His  aunt's  voice 
recalled  him  to  facts. 

'  Simon,'  she  repeated, '  my  opinion 
is  she  must  go.' 

'  Go,'  said  her  nephew,  vacantly  j 
'  what  do  you  mean,  aunt  ?  Go  ? — 
where? — who?' 

'  Why  that  girl  we're  all  so  fond 
of,'  replied  Miss  Jemima,  growing 
every  moment  more  severe.  'Mr. 
Algernon  used  to  come  here  twice 
every  quarter,  usedn't  he  ?  Never 
missed  the  day,  did  he?  and  paid 
his  money  as  regular  as  clock>work. 
Susannah,  how  long  is  it  since  he's 
been  to  see  us?' 
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.   Stu»i»uih  sobbed. 

'  That's  DO  answer/  puisaed  the 
inflexible  speaker.  'To-morrow 
week  it  will  be  ten  months  since  we 
have  seen  him ;  and  to-morrow  week 
it  will  be  ten  months  since  we've 
bad  a  scrap  of  his  handwriting.  Is 
that  girl  to  remain  here,  dependent 
on  the  bounty  of  a  struggling  artist 
and  two  old  maids  ?  My  opinion  ia 
that  she  ought  to  go  out  and  gain 
her  own  livelihooa ;  my  feeling  is, 
that — that— I  couldn't  bear  to  think 
of  the  poor  dear  in  any  home  but  this  I' 

Here  the  old  lady,  whose  assump- 
tion of  extreme  fortitude  had  been 
gradually  leading  to  the  inevitable 
catastrophe,  broke  down  altogether, 
while  Susannah^  giving  rein  to  her 
emotions,  lifted  up  her  voice  and 
wepi 

'  Yoa  knew  who  she  was  all  along, 
Jemima,*  said  the  latter,  gulping 
sadly  at  her  syllables :  '  you  know 
you  did;  and  it's  cruel  to  hanow 
up  our  feelings  like  this.' 

Simon  said  nothing,  but  on  his 
homely  features  gathered  an  expres- 
sion of  resolve,  through  which  there 
gleamed  the  bright  radiance  of  hope. 

Miss  Perkins  wiped  her  eyes  and 
then  her  spectacles.  Resuming  her 
dignity,  she  proceeded  in  a  calmer 
voice — 

'I  will  not  conceal  from  yon, 
Susannah,  nor  from  you,  Simon, 
that  I  have  had  my  suspicions  for 
several  years.  Those  suspicions 
became  a  certainty  some  time  ago. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  now  of  the 
relationship  existing  between  our 
Nina  and  the  Mr.  Algernon,  as  he 
called  himself,  who  took  such  an 
interest  in  the  child's  welfare. 
When  I  saw  Mr.  Brace's  death  in 
the  paper,  I  knew  that  our  pet  had 
lost  her  father.  What  was  I  to  do  ? 
When  I  consented  to  take  charge  of 
the  child  twenty  years  ago— and  a 
sweet  pretty  babe  she  was — I  per- 
fectly understood  there  must  be  a 
mystery  connected  with  her  birth. 
As  head  of  the  family,  I  imparted 
my  suspicions  to  neither  of  you, 
and  I  kept  my  conjectures  and  my 
disapproval  to  myself.  This  seemed 
only  fair  to  my  correspondent,  only 
fair  to  the  child.  When  I  learned 
Mr.  Bruoe's  death,  it  came  upon  me, 
like  a  shot,  that  he  was  l^e  Mr. 


Algernon  who  used  to  visit  here, 
and  who  furnished  such  liberal 
means  for  the  support  and  educa- 
tion of  that  girl  upHBtairs.— Susannah, 
I  cannot  make  myself  understood  if 
you  will  persist  in  blowing  your 
nose! — Since  Mr.  Brnce's  death  no 
Mr.  Algernon  has  darkened  our 
door8»  no  remittances  have  come  to 
hand  with  the  usual  signature. 
Simon,  my  impression  is  that  no 
provision  whatever  has  been  made 
for  the  poor  thing,  and  that  our 
Nina  is — is  utterly  destitute  and 
friend  le6&' 

Here  Bfiss  Smnnnah  gave  a  little 
scream,  whereat  her  lister  glared 
austerely,  and  resumed  the  spec- 
tacles she  had  taken  off  to  dry. 

'  Not  friendless,  aunt,'  exclaimed 
Simon,  in  a  great  heat  and  fuss; 
'  never  friendless  so  long  as  we  are 
all  above  ground.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to— stay.  Aunt  Jemima,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  what  do  you  think 
ought  to  be  done?' 

The  old  lady  smoothed  her  dress, 
looking  round  with  placid  dignity. 

'  I  will  first  hear  what  you  two 
have  to  propose.  Susannah,  leave 
off  crying  tlus  minute,  and  tell  us 
what  you  think  of  this— this  very 
embarrassing  position.' 

It  is  possible  that  but  for  the  for- 
midable adjective  Susannah  might 
have  CNriginated,  and,  indeed,  ex- 
pressed, some  idea  of  her  own ;  but 
to  confront  a  position  described  by 
her  sister  as  'embarrassing'  was 
quite  beyond  her  powers,  and  she 
could  only  repeat  feebly,  '  I'll  give 
her  half  my  money— I'll  give  her 
half  my  money.  We  can't  drive  her 
out  into  the  cold.'  This  with  sobs 
and  tears,  and  a  hand  pressed  help- 
lessly to  her  side. 

Miss  Jemima  turned  from  her 
with  contempt,  declaring,  in  an  au- 
dible whisper,  she  had  *  more  than 
half  a  mind  to  send  the  foolish  thing 
to  bed ;'  then  looked  severely  at  her 
nephew. 

'This  girl,'  said  he,  'has  become 
a  member  of  our  family,  just  as  if 
she  were  a  born  relation.  It  seems 
to  me  there  is  no  question  of  feel- 
ing or  sentiment  or  prejudice  in  the 
matter.  It  is  a  mere  affair  of  duty. 
We  are  bound  to  treat  Nina  Algernon 
exactly  as  if  she  were  a  Perkins.' 
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HiB  aunt  took  his  face  in  both  her 
hands,  squeezed  it  hard,  and  flat- 
tened his  nose  \7ith  a  grim  kisa. 
After  this  feat  she  looked  more 
severe  than  ever. 

'  I  believe  you  are  right/  she  said ; 
'I  believe  this  arrangement  is  a 
special  duty  sent  on  purpose  for  us 
to  fulfil.  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
on  the  subject  before  I  spoke  to  yoa« 
but  it  is  satisftkotory  to  know  that 
you  both  think  as  I  do.  When  we 
give  way  to  our  feelings,  Susannah, 
we  are  sure  to  be  ij]judicious,  some- 
times even  unjust  But  duty  is  a 
never-fiuling  guide,  and— oh  1  my 
dears,  to  part  wilix  that  darling 
would  be  to  take  the  yery  heart  out 
of  my  breast;  and  Simon,  I'm  so 
glad  you  agree  with  me;  and 
Suaaunah,  dear,  if  I  spoke  harshly 
just  now,  it  was  for  your  own  good ; 
and — and— I'll  just  step  up-stairs 
into  the  store-room  and  look  out 
some  of  the  house-linen  that  wants 
mendiug.  I  had  rather  you  didn't 
disturb  me.  I  shall  be  down  again 
to  tea.' 

So  the  old  lady  marched  out 
firmly  enough,  but  sister  and  nephew 
both  knew  right  well  that  kindly 
tears,  long  kept  back  from  a  sense 
of  dignity,  would  drop  on  the  half- 
worn  house-linen,  and  tibat  in  the 
solitude  of  her  store-room  she  would 
give  vent  to  those  womanly  feelings 
ahe  deemed  it  incumbent  on  her,  as 
head  of  the  family,  to  restrain  before 
the  rest 

Miss  Susannah  entertained  nosuch 
scruples.  Inflicting  on  her  nephew 
a  yery  tearftd  embrace,  she  sobbed 
out  incoherent  congratulations  on 
the  decision  at  which  her  elder  sister 
had  arrived. 

'  But  we  mustn't  let  the  dear  girl 
find  it  out,'  said  this  sensitive,  weak- 
minded,  but  generous-hearted  lady. 
'  We  should  make  no  sort  of  difference 
in  our  treatment  of  her,  of  course, 
but  we  must  take  great  care  not  to 
let  anything  betray  us  in  our  man- 
ner. I  am  not  good  at  concealment, 
I  know,  but  I  will  undertake  that 
she  never  suspects  anything  from 
mine.' 

The  fallacy  of  this  assertion  was 
so  transparent  that  Simon  could  not 
forbear  a  smile. 

'  Better  make  a  clean  breast  of  it 


at  once,'  said  he.  'Directly  there's 
a  mystery  in  a  family,  AnntSusannah, 
you  may  be  sure  there  can  be  no 
miion.  It  need  not  be  put  in  a  way 
to  hurt  her  feelings.  On  the  con- 
trary. Aunt  Jemima  might  impress 
on  her  that  we  count  on  her  assist- 
ance to  keep  the  pot  boiling.  Whv, 
she's  saving  us  pounds  and  pounds 
at  this  moment  Where  should  I 
get  such  a  model  for  my  Fairy 
Queen,  I  should  like  to  know?  It 
ought  to  be  a  great  picture— a  great 
picture.  Aunt  Susannah,  if  I  can 
only  work  it  out  And  where  should 
I  be  if  she  left  me  in  the  lurch  ?  No — 
no ;  we  won't  forget  the  bundle  of 
sticks.  I'll  be  the  maul-stick,  and 
you  and  Aunt  Jemima  shall  be  as 
cross  as  two  sticks ;  and  as  for  Nina, 
with  her  bright  eyes,  and  her  plea- 
sant voice,  and  her  merry  ways,  I 
don't  know  what  sort  of  a  stick  we 
should  make  of  her.' 

'A  fiddlestick,  I  should  think,' 
said  that  young  lady,  entering  the 
room  from  the  garden  window,  hav- 
ing heard,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  no  more 
than  Simon's  closing  sentence. 
'  What  are  you  two  doing  here  in 
the  dark?  It's  past  eight— tea's 
rc«dy— Aunt  Jemima's  down— and 
everything's  getting  cold.' 

Candles  were  lit  in  the  next  room, 
and  the  tearthings  laid.  Following 
the  ladies,  and  watching  with  a 
painter's  eye  the  lights  and  shades 
as  they  fell  on  Nina's  graceful 
beauty,  Simon  Perkins  felt,  not  for 
the  first  time,  that  if  she  were  to 
leave  the  cottage  she  would  carry 
away  with  her  ail  that  made  it  a  dear 
and  happy  home,  depriving  him  at 
once  of  past,  present,  and  future, 
taking  from  him  the  yery  cunning 
of  his  handicraft,  and,  worse  still, 
the  inspiration  of  his  art 

It  was  no  wonder  she  had  wound 
herself  round  the  hearts  of  that 
quiet  little  family  in  the  retired 
Putney  villa.  As  like  Maud  Bruce 
in  form  and  feature  as  though  she 
bad  been  her  twin  sister,  Nina  Al- 
gernon possessed  the  same  pale,  de- 
licate featores,  the  same  graceful 
form,  the  same  dark,  pleading  eyes 
and  glossy  raven  hair;  but  Mr. 
Brace's  elder  and  unacknowledged 
daughter  had  this  advantage  over 
the  younger,  that  about  her  there 
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was  a  sweetness,  a  freshness,  a  quiet 
gaiety,  and  a  bonhomie  such  as 
spring  only  from  kindliness  of  dis- 
position and  pure  nnselfishness  of 
heart.  Had  she  been  an  ugly  gir], 
though  she  might  have  lacked  ad- 
mirers, she  could  not  have  long  re- 
mained without  a  lover.  Being  as 
handsome  as  Maud,  she  seemed  cal- 
culated to  rivet  more  attachments, 
while  she  made  almost  as  many  con- 
quests. Between  the  sisters  there 
was  a  similitude  and  a  difference. 
One  was  a  costly  artificial  flower, 
the  other  a  real  garden  rose. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  TOUAL  DIFFICULTY. 

Maud's  instincts,  when,  soon  after 
her  £Either*s  death,  she  felt  a  strong 
disinclination  to  live  with  Aunt 
Agatha,  had  not  played  her  false. 
As  inmates  of  the  same  house,  the 
two  ladies  hit  it  off  badly  enough. 
Perhaps  because  in  a  certain  im- 
periousness  and  hardness  of  cha- 
racter they  were  somewhat  alike, 
their  differences,  though  only  on 
rare  occasions  culminating  in  a 
battle  royal,  smouldered  perpetually, 
breaking  out,  more  often  than  was 
seemly,  in  brisk  skirmish  and  rapid 
passage  of  arms. 

Miss  Bruce's  education  during 
the  life-time  of  her  parents  had 
been  little  calculated  to  fit  her  for 
the  position  of  a  dependant,  and 
with  all  her  nusgivings,  which,  in- 
deed, vexed  her  sadly,  she  could  not 
yet  quite  divest  herself  of  an  idea 
that  her  inheritance  had  not  wholly 
passed  away.  Under  any  circum- 
stances she  resolved  before  long  to 
be  at  the  head  of  an  establishment 
of  her  own,  so  that  she  should  as- 
sume her  proper  position,  which  she 
often  told  herself,  with  her  attractions 
and  her  opportunities  was  a  mere 
question  of  will. 

Then,  hke  a  band  of  iron  tight- 
ening round  her  heart,  would  come 
the  thought  of  her  promise  to  Tom 
Byfe,  the  bitter  regret  for  her  own 
weakness,  her  own  overstrained 
notions  of  honour,  as  she  now  con- 
sidered them,  in  committing  that 
promise  to  writing.  She  felt  as 
people  feel  in  a  dream,  when^  step 


which  way  they  will,  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  seems  to  arise,  arrest- 
ing their  progress,  and  hemming 
them  in  by  turns  on  every  side. 

It  was  not  in  the  best  of  humours 
that,  a  few  days  after  Lady  Qold- 
thred's  party,  Maud  descended  to 
the  luncheon-table  fresh  from  an 
hoar's  consideration  of  her  griev- 
ances, and  of  the  false  position  in 
which  she  was  placed.  Mrs.  Stan- 
more,  too,  had  just  sent  back  a  mis- 
fitting costume  to  the  dressmaker 
for  the  third  time;  so  each  lady 
being,  as  it  were,  primed  and  loaded, 
the  lightest  spark  would  suffice  to 
produce  explosion. 

While  the  servants  remained  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  the  peace,  but 
cutlets,  mashed  potatoes,  and  a 
ration  of  sherry  having  been  distri- 
buted, the  room  was  cleared,  and  a 
fair  field  remained  for  immediate 
action.  Dick's  train  was  late  from 
Newmarket,  and  he  was  well  out 
of  it 

To  do  her  justice,  Maud  had 
meant  to  intrench  herself  in  sullen 
silence.  She  saw  the  attack  coming, 
and  prepared  to  remain.on  the  de- 
fensive. Aunt  Agatha  began  quietly 
enough— to  borrow  a  metaphor  from 
the  noble  game  of  chess,  she  ad- 
vanced a  pawn. 

'I  dont  know  how  I'm  to  take 
you  to  Countess  Monaco's  to-night, 
Maud;  that  stupid  woman  has  dis- 
appointed me  again,  and  I've  got 
literally  nothing  to  go  in.  Besides,, 
there  will  be  such  a  crash  we  shall 
never  get  away  in  time  for  my 
cousin's  ball.  1  promised  her  I'd 
be  early  if  I  could.' 

Now  Miss  Bruce  knew— I  suppose 
because  he  had  told  her — that  Lord 
Bearwarden  would  be  at  Countess 
Monaco's  reception,  but  would  not  be 
at  the  said  ball.  It  is  possible  Mrs. 
Stanmore  may  have-  been  aware  of 
this  also,  and  that  her  pawn' simply 
represented  what  ladies  call  'aggra- 
vation.' 

Maud  took  it  at  once  with  her 
knight.  'I  don't  the  least  care 
about  Countess  Monaco's,  aunt,' 
said  she.  '  Dick's  not  going  because 
he's  not  asked,  and  I'm  engaged  to 
dance  the  first  dance  with  him  at 
the  other  place.  It's  a  jBamily  bear- 
fight,  I  conclude;   but   though   I 
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hate  the  kind  of  thing,  Dick  is  sure 
to  take  care  of  mej 

Check  for  Aunt  Agatha,  whom 
this  off-hand  speech  displeased  for 
more  reasons  than  one.  It  galled  her 
to  be  reminded  that  her  step-son  had 
received  no  invitation  from  the  smart 
foreign  conntess ;  while  that  Maud 
should  thns  ap[ffopriate  him,  call- 
ing him  'Dick'  twice  in  a  breath, 
was  more  than  she  could  endura 
So  she  moved  her  king  oat  of  posi- 
tion. 

'Talking  of  balls,'  said  she,  in  a 
cold, civil  voice,  'reminds  me  that 
joa  danced  three  times  the  night 
before  last  with  Lord  fiearwarden, 
«nd  twice  with  Dick,  besides  going 
down  with  him  to  sapper.  I  don't 
like  finding  faalt,  Maud,  but  I  have 
A  daty  to  perform,  and  I  spoEtk  to 
you  as  if  yon  were  my  own  diild.' 

'How  can  yoa  be  sore  of  that?' 
retorted  incorrigible  Maad.  'You 
never  had  one.' 

This  was  a  sore  point,  as  Miss 
Bruce  well  knew.  Aunt  Agatha^s 
line  of  battle  was  sadly  broken 
through,  and  her  pieces  huddled 
together  on  the  hoard.  She  began 
to  lose  her  head,  and  her  temper 
with  it 

'  You  speak  in  a  very  unbecoming 
tone,  Miss  Bruce/  said  she,  angrily. 
^  You  force  me  into  saying  things  I 
would  much  rather  keep  to  myself. 
I  don't  wish  to  remind  you  of  your 
position  in  this  house.' 

It  was  now  Maud's  turn  to  ad- 
vance her  strongest  pieces— castles, 
jooks,  and  all. 

'You  remind  me  of  it  often 
enough,'  she  replied,  with  her 
iiaughtiest  air--an  air  which,  not- 
withstanding its  assumption  of  supe- 
riority, certainly  made  her  look  her 
best ;  '  if  not  in  words,  at  least  in 
manner,  twenty  times  a  day.  You 
think  I  don't  see  it,  Mrs.  Stanmore, 
-or  that  I  don't  mind  it,  because  Tve 
too  much  pride  to  resent  it  as  it  de- 
serves. I  am  indebted  to  you,  cer- 
tainly, for  a  great  deal— the  roof 
that  shelters  me,  and  the  food  I  eat. 
I  owe  you  as  much  as  your  carriage- 
horses,  and  a  little  less  than  your 
servants,  for  I  do  my  work  and 
get  no  wages.  Never  fear  but  I 
^hall  pay  up  everything  some  day ; 
perhaps  very  soon.    You  had  better 


get  your  bill  made  out,  so  as  to  send 
it  in  on  the  morning  of  my  departure. 
I  wish  the  time  had  come  to  settle 
it  now.' 

Mrs.  Stanmore  was  aghast.  Very 
angry,  no  doubt,  but  yet  more  sur- 
prised, and  perhaps  the  least  thing 
cowed.  Her  cap,  her  laces,  the 
loc&ets  round  her  neck,  the  very 
hair  of  her  head,  vibrated  with  ex- 
citement. Maud,  cool,  pale,  im- 
passible, was  sure  to  win  at  last, 
waiting,  like  the  su^rior  chess 
player,  for  that  final  mistake  which 
gives  an  adversary  checkmate. 

It  came  almost  immediately.  Mrs. 
Stanmore  set  down  her  sherry,  be- 
cause the  hand  that  held  her  glass 
shook  so  she  could  not  raise  it  to  her 
lips.  'You  are  rude  and  imperti- 
nent,' said  she;  'and  if  you  really 
think  so  wickedly,  the  sooner  you 
leave  this  house  the  better,  though 
you  are  my  brother's  child ;  and — 
and— Maud,  I  don't  mean  it  But 
how  can  you  say  such  things  ?  I 
never  expected  to  be  spoken  to  like 
this.' 

Then  the  elder  lady  began  to  cry, 
and  the  game  was  over.  Before  the 
second  course  came  in,  a  reconcilia- 
tion took  place.  Maud  presented  a 
Eale,  cold  cheek  to  be  kissed  by 
er  aunt ;  it  was  agreed  that,  they 
should  go  to  Countess  Monaco's  for 
the  harmless  purpose,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  of  'just  walking  through 
the  rooms,'  leaving  thereafter  as 
soon  as  practicable  for  the  ball ;  and 
Mrs.  Stanmore,  who  was  good- 
hearted  if  bad-tempered,  trusted 
'  dear  Maud  would  think  no  more  of 
what  she  had  said  in  a  moment  of 
irritation,  but  that  they  would  be 
better  friends  than  ever  after  their 
little  tiff.' 

None  the  less,  though,  for  this 
decisive  victory  did  the  young  lady 
cherish  her  determination  to  settle 
in  life  without  delay.  Lord  Bear- 
warden  had  paid  her  considerable 
attention  on  tne  few  occasions  they 
had  met.  True,  he  was  not  what 
the  world  calls  a  'marrying man;' 
but  the  world,  in  arranging  its  ro- 
mances, usually  leaves  out  that 
very  chapter,  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents, on  which  the  whole  plot  re- 
volves. And  why  should  there  not 
be  a  Lady  Bearwarden  of  the  pre- 
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sent  as  of  the  past?  To  land  so 
heavy  a  fish  woald  be  a  signal 
triumplL  Well,  it  was  at  least 
possible,  if  not  probable.  This 
should  be  a  matter  for  fatoze  con- 
sideration, and  moBt  depend  greatly 
on  oircnmstanoes. 

In  the  mean  time,  Diok  Stanmore 
would  marry  her  to-morrow.  Of 
that  she  felt  snze.  Why?  Oh, 
because  she  did  I  I  belieye  women 
seldom  deceive  themselves  in  such 
matters.  Dick  had  never  told  her 
he  cared  for  her;  after  all,  she  had 
not  known  him  many  weeks,  yet 
a  certain  deference  and  softness  of 
tone,  a  diffidence,  and  even  awk- 
wardness of  manner,  increasing 
painfally  when  they  were  alone, 
betrayed  that  he  was  her  slave. 
And  she  liked  Dick,  too,  very 
much,  as  a  woman  could  hardly 
help  liking  that  frank  and  kindly 
spirit.  She  even  thought  she  could 
love  him  if  it  was  necessary,  or  at 
any  rate  make  him  a  goodVife,  as 
wives  go.  He  would  live  in  Ixm- 
don,  of  course,  give  up  hunting  and 
all  that.  It  really  might  do  very 
well.  Yes,  she  would  think  seri- 
ously about  Dick  Stanmore,  and 
make  up  her  mind  without  more 
delay. 

But  how  to  get  rid  of  Tom  Ryfe  ? 
Ignore  it  as  she  might  — strive  as 
she  would  to  forget  it  in  excitement, 
dissipation,  and  schemes  for  the 
future,  none  the  less  was  the  chain 
always  round  her  neck.  Even 
while  it  ceased  to  gall  her  she  was 
yet  sensible  of  its  weight  So  long 
as  she  owed  him  money,  so  long  as 
he  held  her  written  promise  to  re- 
pay that  debt  with  her  Ivind,  so 
long  was  she  debarred  all  chances 
for  the  future,  so  long  was  she  tied 
down  to  a  fate  she  could  not  con- 
template without  a  shudder.  To 
be  '  a  Mrs.  Byfe '  when  on  the 
cards  lay  such  a  prize  as  the  B^r- 
warden  coronet,  when  she  need  only 
put  out  her  hand  and  take  Diok 
Stanmore,  with  his  brown  locks, 
his  broad  shoulders,  his  genial, 
generous  heart,  for  better  or  worse  I 
It  was  unbearable.  And  then  to 
think  that  she  could  ever  have 
fancied  she  liked  the  man;  that, 
even  now,  she  had  to  give  him  clan- 
destine  meetings,  to   see   him  at 


UDseaaonable  hoozs,  as  if  she  loved 
him  dearly,  and  was  prepared  to 
make  every  sacrifice  for  his  sake! 
Her  pride  revolted,  her  whole  spirit 
rose  in  arms  at  the  refleotion.  She 
knew  he  cared  for  her  too;  cared 
for  her  in  his  own  way  very  dearly ; 
and  'G'est  ce  que  c'est  d'etre 
femme,'  I  fear  she  hated  him  all  the 
morel  So  long  as  a  woman  knows 
nothing  about  him,  her  suspicion 
that  a  man  likes  her  is  nine  points 
out  of  ten  in  his  favour ;  but  dueoUy 
she  has  fathomed  his  intellect  and 
probed  his  heart;  squeesed  the 
orange,  so  to  speak,  and  resolved 
to  throw  away  the  rind,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  oonetanpy  of  his 
attachment  will  be  her  weariness 
of  its  duration;  and  from  weariness 
in  such  matters  there  is  but  one 
short  step  to  hatred  and  disgust. 

Tom  Byfe  must  be  paid  his 
money.  To  this  eonclnsion,  at 
least,  Maud's  reflections  never  failed 
to  lead.  Without  such  initiatory 
proceeding  it  was  useless  to  think 
of  demanding  the  return  of  that 
written  promise.  But  how  to  raise 
the  funds?  After  much  wavering 
and  hesitation,  Miss  Bruce  resolved  at 
last  to  pawn  her  diamonds.  So  dearly 
do  women  love  their  trinkets,  that 
I  believe,  though  he  never  knew  it, 
Tom  Byfe  was  more  than  once 
within  an  ace  of  gaining  the  prize 
he  longed  for,  simply  from  Maud's 
disinclination  to  part  with  her 
jewels.  H^ow  little  he  dreamt  that 
the  very  packet  which  had  helped 
to  cement  into  intimacy  his  first 
acquaintance  with  her,  should  prove 
the  means  of  dashing  his  cherished 
hopes  to  the  ground,  and  raising 
yet  another  obstacle  to  shut  him 
out  from  his  lovely  client  I 

While  Maud  is  meditating  in 
the  back  drawing-room,  and  Aunt 
Agatha,  having  removed  the  traces 
of  emotion  from  her  eyes  and  nose, 
is  trying  on  a  bonnet  up-stairs,  Dick 
Stanmore  has  shaken  ofif  the  dust 
of  a  railway  journey,  in  his  lodg- 
ings, dressed  himself  from  top  to 
toe,  and  is  driving  his  phaeton 
merrily  along  Piccadilly,  on  his 
way  to  Bdlgrave  Square.  How  his 
heart  leaps  as  he  turns  the  well- 
known  corner— how  it  beats  as  he 
skips  into  his  stepmother's  iiouse — 
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how  it  stops  when  he  reaches  the 
door  of  t^t  hack  drawing-room, 
where,  knowing  the  ways  of  the 
establiBhment,  he  hopes  to  find  Yam 
treasnie  alone  I  The  colour  returns 
to  his  fiEKse.  There  she  is  in  her 
nsnal  place,  hex  usual  attitude,  lan- 
guid, graceful,  indolent,  yet  glad  to 
see  him  nevertheless. 

'  I'm  in  luck,'  says  Dick,  blushing 
like  a  schoolboy.  'My  train  was 
late,  and  I  was  so  afraid  you  d  be 
gone  out  before  I  could  get  here. 
It  seems  so  bug  since  T ye  seen  you. 
And  where  have  you  been,  and 
how's  my  mother,  and  what  have 
you  been  doing?' 

'What  have  you  heen  doing, 
rather?'  repeats  the  young  lady, 
giving  him  a  cool  and  beautiful 
hand,  that  he  keeps  in  his  own  as 
long  as  he  dares.  '  Three  days  at 
Newmarket  are  long  enough  to  make 
"a  man  or  a  mouse,"  as  you  call  % 
of  a  greater  capitalist  than  you, 
Mr.  Stanmora  Seriously,  I  hope 
you've  had  a  good  week.' 

'  Only  lost  a  pony  on  the  whole 
meeting,'  answered  Dick,  triumph- 
antly. 'And  even  that  was  a 
"fluke,"  because  Bearwarden*s  Bac- 
chante filly  was  left  at  the  post.' 

'  I  congratulate  you,'  said  Maud, 
with  laughter  gleaming  in  her  dark 
eyes.  'I  suppose  you  consider 
that  tantamount  to  winning.  Was 
Lord  Bearwarden  much  disap- 
pointed, and  did  he  swear  hor- 
ribly?' 

'Bearwarden  never  swears,'  re- 
plied Dick.  'He  only  told  the 
starter  he  wondered  he  could  get 
them  off  at  all;  for  it  must  have 
put  him  out  sadly  to  see  all  the  boys 
laughing  at  him.  I've  no  doubt 
one  or  two  were  fined  in  the  very 
next  race,  for  the  official  didn't 
seem  to  like  ii' 

Maud  pondered.  '  Is  Lord  Bear- 
warden very  good-tempered?'  said 
she. 

'Well,  he  never  breaks  out,' 
answered  Diok.  '  But  why  do  you 
want  to  know?' 

'Because  you  and  he  are  such 
friends,'  said  this  artful  young  lady. 
'Because  I  can't  make  him  out — 
because  I  don't  care  whether  he  is 
or  not!  And  now,  Mr.  Stanmore, 
though  you've  not  been  to  see  your 


mamma  yet,  you've  behaved  like  a 
good  boy,  considering;  so  Fve  trot 
a  little  treat  in  store  for  yoa.  Will 
you  drive  me  out  in  your  phaeton  ?* 
'Will  a  duck  swim?'  exclaimed 
Dick,  delighted  beyond  measure, 
with  but  the  one  drawback  to 
supreme  happiness,  of  a  wish  that 
his  off  horse  had  been  more  than 
twice  in  harness. 

'  Now  before  I  go  to  put  my  bonnet 
on,'  continued  Miss  Brace,  threaten- 
ing him  with  her  finger  like  a  child, 
'you  must  promise  to  do  exactly 
what  you're  told— to  drive  very  slow 
and  very  carefully,  and  to  ret  me 
down  the  instant  I'm  tired  of  you, 
because  Aunt  Agatha  won't  hear  of 
our  going  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  or  so^  and  it  will  take  some 
diplomacy  to  arrange  even  that.' 

Then  she  tripped  upstairs,  leaving 
the  door  open,  so  that  Dick  looking 
at  himself  in  the  glass,  wondering, 
honest  fellow,  what  she  could  see  in 
him  to  like,  and  thinking  what  a 
lucky  dog  he  was,  overheard  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  at  the  threshold 
of  his  stopmother's  chamber,  on  the 
floor  abova 

A  light  tap—a  smothered  'Who's 
there  ?'  and  the  silvery  tones  of  the 
voice  he  loved— 

'Aunt  Agatha— may  Mr.  Stan- 
more  drive  me  to  Rose  and  Bril- 
liant's in  his  phaeton?' 

Something  that  sounded  very 
like  '  Certainly  not.' 

'But  please.  Aunt  Agatha,' 
pleaded  the  voice, '  I've  got  a  head- 
ache, and  an  open  carriage  will  do 
me  so  much  good,  and  you  can  call 
for  me  afterwards,  wherever  you 
like,  to  do  our  shopping.  I  shan't 
be  five  minutes  putting  my  bonnet 
on,  and  the  wind's  changed  and  it's 
such  a  beautiful  day!' 

Here  a  door  opened,  whispers 
were  exchanged,  it  closed  with  a 
bang,  a  bell  rang,  an  organ  in  tlie 
street  struck  up  'The  Marseillaise,' 
and  ere  it  had  played  eight  bars, 
Maud  was  on  the  stairs  aguin,  loc)k- 
ing,  to  Dick's  admiring  eyes,  like  an 
angel  in  a  bonnet  coniiug  straight 
down  from  heaven. 

In  after  days  ho  often  thought  of 
that  happy  drive— of  the  palo,  i  beau- 
tiful face  in  its  transparent  litHe  i>on- 
net,  turned  confidingly  up  wards  to  his 
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own,  of  the  wioning  ways,  the  play- 
fally  imperious  gestures,  the  sweet 
caressingyoioe— of  the  hope  thiilliog 
to  his  very  heart  that  perhaps  for 
him  might  be  reserved  the  blissful 
lot  of  tiius  journeying  with  her  by 
iuB  side  through  life. 

As  they  pa»ed  into  the  Park  at 
Albert  Gate,  two  of  his  young  com- 
panions nodded  and  took  off  their 
hats,  elbowing  each  other,  as  who 
should  say,  'I  suppose  thafs  a 
<sa8el'  How  proud  Dick  felt,  and 
how  happy  I  The  quarter  of  a  mile 
that  brought  him  to  Apsley  House 
seemed  a  direct  road  to  Paradise ; 
the  man  who  is  always  watering  the 
rhododendrons  shone  like  a  glorified 
being,  and  the  soft  west  wind  fiumed 
his  temples  like  an  air  from  heaven. 
How  pleasant  she  was,  how  quaint, 
how  satirical,  how  amusing!  Not 
the  least  frightened  when  that  off- 
horse  shied  in  Piccadilly — not  the 
least  impatient  (neither,  be  sure, 
was  he)  when  a  block  of  carriages 
kept  them  stationary  for  ten  minutes 
in  the  narrow  gorge  of  Bond  Street. 
Long  before  they  stopped  at  Bose 
and  Brilliant's  it  was  all  over  with 
Dick. 

<  You're  not  to  get  out,'  said 
Maud,  while  they  drew  up  to  the 
door  of  that  fashionable  jeweller. 
*  Yes  you  may,  just  to  keep  my  dress 
off  the  wheel,  but  you  mustn't  come 
in.  I  said  I'd  a  treat  for  you ;  now 
tell  me  without  prevarication— will 
you  have  sleeve-links  with  a  cipher 
or  a  monogram?  Speak  up— in  one 
word— quick !' 

Sleeve-links  I  and  from  her!  A 
present  to  be  valued  and  cherished 
more  than  life  itself.  He  could 
hfi^ly  believe  his  senses.  Far  too 
bewildered  to  solve  the  knotty  point 
of  cipher  versus  monogram,  he  mut- 
tered s6me  incoherent  syllables,  and 
only  began  to  recover  when  he  had 
stared  blankly  for  a  good  five 
minutes  at  the  off-horse's  ears,  from 
the  driving-seat  of  his  phaeton. 

It  took  a  long  time  apparently  to 


pick  out  those  sleeve-links.  Perhaps 
the  choicest  assortment  of  such 
articles  remained  in  the  back-shop, 
for  thither  Miss  Bruce  retired ;  and 
it  is  possible  she  may  have  appealed 
to  the  proprietor's  taste  in  her  selec- 
tion, smoe  she  was  closeted  with 
that  gentleman  in  earnest  confer- 
ence for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Dick  had  almost  got  tired  of  wait- 
ing, when  she  emerged  at  last 
to  thank  him  for  her  drive,  and 
to  present  him,  as  she  affirmed, 
with  the  results  of  her  protracted 
shopping. 

'There  is  a  design  on  them  al- 
ready,' said  she,  slipping  a  little  box 
of  cstfd  into  his  hand  vnth  her  plea- 
santest  smile,  *  so  I  oould  not  have 
yoxur  initials  engraved,  but  I  dare 
say  you  won't  lose  them  all  the 
same.' 

Dick  rather  thought  not,  hiding 
the  welcome  keepsake  away  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  as  near  his  heart 
as  the  construction  of  that  garment 
would  permit ;  but  his  day's  happi- 
ness was  over  now,  for  Mrs.  Stan- 
more  had  arrived  in  her  brougham 
to  take  his  companion  away  for  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon. 

That  night,  before  he  went  to  bed, 
I  think  he  was  fool  enough  to  kiss 
the  insensible  sleeve-li^s  more  than 
once.  They  were  indeed  choice  little 
articles  of  workmanship,  bearing  on 
their  surfisuse  two  quaint  and  fanciful 
designs,  representing  a  brace  of 
Cupids  in  difficulty,  the  one  singed 
by  his  own  torch,  the  other  crying 
over  a  broken  bow. 

At  the  same  hour  Maud  was  en- 
closing an  order  for  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  a  letter  which  seemed  to 
cost  her  much  study  and  vexation. 
Even  Miss  Bruce  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  to  a  lover  that 
she  valued  truth,  honour,  and  fide- 
lity at  so  many  hundred  pounds, 
while  she  begged  to  forward  him  a 
cheque  for  the  amount  in  lieu  of 
the  goods  marked  'damaged  and 
returned.' 
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BUT    the    morning   succeeding 
changed  all  this. 
A  letter  in  a  strange  hand.    Bat 
1  soon  made  it  oat  to  be  signed 
Francis  Dake.    And  when  I  had 
lead  that  letter  I  lived  afresh. 

« 15th  of  Febnuiry,  Steeple  Audlej  P&rk. 

'Dear  Dukb, — My  very  sincere 
thanks  for  your  extreme  kindness 
to  my  naughty  little  sister,  who 
took  such  a  straxige  method  of  show- 
ing her  giatitade.  To  relieve  your 
anxiety  at  once,  your  missing  papers 
were  foimd  within  the  leather  cover 
of  a  dressing-case  which  my  sister's 
maid  had  with  her  for  safety,  and 
which  she  had  occasion  to  open 
when  at  yonrs—abont  the  last  place 
one  woald  have  thought  of  for  it. 

'  I  do  not  like  to  send  the  packet 
by  post.  It  is  some  time  since  my 
Cambridge  days,  bat  it  is  not  diffi- 
calt  to  perceive  its  value.  I  am  at 
Audleybury  nearly  every  Saturday; 
let  me  meet  you  there  by  appoint- 
ment; at  the  Angel  Hotel,  say ;  or, 
should  you  require  it  before,  you 
can  come  to  Audleybury — let  me 
leave  it  with  Frekeston's  people  at 
the  bank.  You  must  allow  me  to 
repeat  my  thanks,  which  I  cannot 
do  too  emphatically.  Hoping  soon 
to  make  your  acquaintance, 
'  I  am,  dear  Duke, 
'  Yours  faithfully, 
'  Fbanois  Duke. 

•Gurael  Duke,  Esq.' 

'  Brother  and  sister  nothing  alike/ 
I  said,  as  I  refolded  the  letter.  I 
did  not  resign  my  situation.  I  waited 
until  next  day's  post,  when  I  wrote, 
making  an  appointment  for  Satur- 
day week  at  the  Angel,  Audleybury. 
I  did  it  upon  deliberation,  and  I 
knew  the  road  I  was  taking. 

At  the  Audleybury  station  on  the 
Saturday  I  fell  into  conversation 
with  a  friend,  and  did  not  observe 
the  Lipswich  train  come  in  by  an 
adjoining  platform.    *  You're  an  ob- 
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jecfc  of  cariosity,'  said  my  friend  as 
he  left  me.  '  A  gentleman  has  twice 
stepped  back  to  have  a  look  at  you.' 

'  36es,  Frank,'  said  a  very  non- 
chalant voice,  as  I  tozned  my  head 
in  the  direction  Indicated ;  'no  need 
to  be  ecstaiic->it  is  Mr.  Doke.' 

On  the  Lipswich  platform,  not 
two  yards  from  me,  stood  Miss  Dake 
and  a  tallish  felbw  in  dark-brown 
shooting  suit  and  knickerbockers. 
He  had  strongly-marked  featoxes, 
brown  hair,  not  very  dark,  and  worn 
rather  flat,  small  moostache,  and 
long  whiskers,  pleasant  brown  eyes 
—a  very  pleasantrlooking,  gentle- 
manly fellow,  with  a  kind  voice,  as 
I  noticed  immediately.  Although 
so  near,  he  had  yet  to  tmverse  one 
platform  and  half  another  to  reach 
me.  This  he  did,  paying  me  the 
compliment  of  considerable  haste, 
his  sister  contriving  to  keep  up  with 
him  and  yet  maintain  her  noncha- 
lance. Seeing  his  object  I  went  to 
meet  them. 

'  Mr.  Gumel  Duke,  I  believe,'  said 
he,  holding  out  his  hand  and  speak- 
ing with  a  warmth  and  animation 
as  novel  to  me  as  agreeable.  '  You 
are  so  exactly  one  of  us  in  iace  and 
appearance  I  knew  you  as  soon  as  I 
set  eyes  on  you — by  that  and  my 
sister's  description.'  Servile  imita- 
tion of  her  brother,  however,  did 
not  show  to  be  one  of  Miss  Duke's 
&ults. 

'You  bound  for  the  city?  our 
way  too.'  And  his  arm  was  promptly 
within  mine.  '  Oh,  you  go  up  St 
Peter's  Street?— then  meet  us  in  an 
hour  and  half  at  the  Angel  for 
luncheon.'  And  when  I  did  so  meet 
them,  he  could  not  bo  too  cordial. 
But  with  Miss  Duke  it  was  not  more 
than  a  word  or  two  she  could  vouch- 
safe me  at  all.  Sitting  by  us, 
scarcely  joim'ng  in  the  conversation, 
watching  us  with  the  disdainful 
eyes,  the  backward  carriage  of  the 
head,  the  scornful,  critical  mouth, 
and  the  pale,  delicate  face  in  a  frame 
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of  some  light  wavy  kind  of  fur— for, 
I  remember,  on  the  small  hat  and 
for  on  the  trim  collar—she  looked 
the  oonnterpart  of  some  fine-toned, 
old-world  pictnre.  She  was  evi- 
dently a  child  still  in  her  brother's 
eyes— he  mnst  haye  been  two-and- 
thirty— and  he  enjoyed  her  caprices 
as  one  wonld  those  of  a  child. 

'  Maud  is  always  in  something  of 
this  sort,  Dnke—always  lights  on 
her  feet,  though.  The  remotest 
chance  in  the  world,  wasn't  it,  that 
she  should  meet  i^ith  you?  Quite  a 
xomanoe— the  train,  the  unknown 
ooosin,  and  the  porter  delivering 
her  as  so  much  goods.  Valentine's 
Bav,  too,  to  complete  the  matter. 
Didn't  you  take  her  for  a  ralentine, 
oome  by  the  afternoon's  poet?'  Miss 
Duke  oontriyed  to  throw  an  addi- 
tional degree  of  scorn  into  her  fieice. 
'  She  told  me  of  your  dismay.' 

'  1  hare  never  owned  a  valentine,' 
I  replied;  'so  I  am  not  apt  at 
makmg  them  out' 

'  This  your  first  experience?'  per- 
sisting in  his  joke.  '  At  your  age, 
and  in  this  Christian  country  1' 

'Mr.  Duke  is  one  of  those  en- 
thusiasts whom  people  leave  to  their 
own  devices,'  said  Miss  Duke, 
loftily. 

'Ah,  so  wrapt  up  in  his  own 
devices  as  not  to  accompany  a  lady 
to  a  house  where  she  was  a  stranger. 
Ha!  hal  Maud  told  me  all  your 
misdemeanours  as  well  as  your 
kindnesses.  She  says  the  abstrac- 
tion of  your  papers  was  a  judgment 
on  you.' 

1  had  quite  shaken  myself  out  of 
niy  devices  for  this  day  that  I  had 
given  myself,  so  I  was  dreadfully 
ashamed  for  my  inadvertence,  which 
had  never  occurred  to  me  before. 
However,  I  did  not  make  the  worse 
blonder  of  attempting  a  late  apology, 
for  Miss  Duke  seemed  angry  now  as 
well  as  scomfal. 

'Don't  think,'  Frank  continued, 
'  Maud  was  not  sorry  enough.  She 
had  an  idea  money  could  replace  it, 
because  she  heard  Frekeston  say  it 
was  cheap  at  five  thousand.  So  I 
was  to  try  everywhere.  Yes,'  I 
said,  '  of  the  Tycoon  of  Japan,  the 
Llama  of  Thibet,  the  sun,  moon,  or 
stars,  if  she  could  iind  me  their 
business  address.    I  was  quite  as 


likely  to  be  successful  with  them  as 
with ' 

'  Beally,  Frank,'  interrupted  Miss 
Duke,  petulantly,  'I  don't  think 
what  you  said  or  I  said  either  i» 
worth  repeating.'  So  we  went  to 
the  safer  ground  of  general  topics. 

'But  what  have  you  to  do  that 
you  can't  bear  us  company?'  Duke 
urged,  when  I  spoke  of  leaving 
them.  '  My  sister  nas  not  been  here 
before,  and  we  are  to  go  the  round 
of  the  lions.  Ton  know  more  of 
Audleybury  than  I  do,  so,  don't  you 
see  it  would  be  both  a  pleasure  and 
an  advantage  if  you  could  come?' 

Since  he  was  so  desirous,  I  saw 
no  reason  why  I  should  not  accede; 
I  was  not  so  much  disturbed,  be- 
cause I  resented  it  as  an  injustice,, 
that  an  affected  disregard  of  my 
presence  on  Miss  Duke's  part  ap- 
peared her  rule  for  the  day.  I  sup- 
posed it  her  first  lesson  in  our 
relative  positions.  Perhaps  I  mas- 
tered it  more  easily  and  equably 
than  she  expected— or  liked.  Either 
circumstances  favoured  me,  or  she 
did  not  approve  of  the  way  in  which 
I  was  engrossed  by  her  brother. 

'Oh  dear,  the  horrid  maul'  she 
said  to  herself,  as  the  tide  of  passers- 
by  took  Frank  in  front,  and  brought 
us  side  by  side.  Then  to  me,  '  Ah, 
well,  can  I  not  leave  it  to  you  to 
see  that  he  does  not  trouble  me?' 

'It  is  a  rare  courage.  Miss  Dake, 
with  which  you  swallow  the  least  of 
two  evils,'  said  I,  grimly.  I  tried 
hard  to  conceal  the  delight  her  im- 
perative request  prodnced  in  me; 
it  is  an  open  question  how  far  I 
succeeded.  '  Now,  Gomel  Duke,' 
said  I  to  myself,  'if  you  can't  make 
good  yoor  standing  with  her,  it  is 
nobody's  fault  but  your  own.' 

The  crowded  state  of  this  par- 
ticular thorooghfare  afforded  excuse 
for  me  to  offer  my  arm,  and,  after- 
wards, there  was  plenty  of  occasion 
why  she  should  not  relinquish  it 
The  gentleman  whose  approach  had 
so  excited  her  apprehension  I  re- 
cognized as  Sir  Warren  Waters,  a 
rich  baronet  living  not  far  from 
Audleybury.  He  was  simply  the 
typical  bore.  His  coat-collar  and 
cravat  were  platitudes  in  them- 
selves, his  fiskce  a  commonplace,  tho 
fashion  of  his  hair  precise  to  a  pro- 
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Terb.  Bearing  doTm  upon  Miss 
Bake,  he  got  stranded  on  Francis 
Duke's  shore.  By  dexterous  steering 
I  carried  myself  and  companion 
past  the  two  gentlemen^  and— we 
made  such  excellent  use  of  our  ad- 
vantage—not until  we,  a  full  quarter 
of  an  hour  later,  halted  for  the 
sexton  to  admit  us  into  St  Wilfrid's 
—old  SL  Wilfrid's,  the  glory,  every 
one  knows,  of  Audleybury  —  did 
they  get  up  with  us. 

'  i  have  fallen  in  with  a  friend, 
Maud,'  said  her  brother,  unwit- 
tingly. 

'  Oh,  Sir  Warren  I  How  do  you 
do  ?*  shaking  hands  as  demurely  as 
possible.  'Frank,  how  did  you 
manage  to  lose  us?*  The  little 
rogue!  thought  I,  hugely  enjoying 
myself  behind  the  scenes  and  my 
sober  face. 

'  How  did  you  manage  to  disap- 
pear? I  think  it  is.  I  just  shook 
hands  with  Waters,  and  you  were— 
yards  in  front  Ah,  my  cousin. 
Waters.  Allow  me  to  introduce 
you.  Mr.  Gumel  Duke,  Sir  Warren 
Waters.' 

'Lord  Uxford's  friend,  I  pre- 
sume?' said  Sir  Warren,  deriving 
relief  from  my  oousinship. 

In  accordance  with  my  duty,  I 
soon  devised  another  separation. 

'  I  think  you  must  be  dreadfully 
deceitful.  Cousin  Gumel,'  says  Miss 
Duke,  with  a  great  air  of  apprehen- 
sion for  me,  when  we  find  ourselves 
apart  And  again  I  see  in  it  some- 
thing vastly  CDJoyable. 

Was  not  I  proud  of  my  after- 
noon's companion  ?  And  U  I  suc- 
ceeded with  her  in  nothing  else,  I 
succeeded  in  showing  I  could  think 
of  other  things  besides  my  own 
devices.  With  laudable  patience 
poor  Sir  Warren  toiled  after  us 
until  we  left  for  the  station. 

'Have  I  done  your  bidding?'  I 
ventured  to  ask,  as  we  stood  to- 
gether on  the  platform. 

'  Ck>n  amore,  said  she,  turning  her 
laughing  eyes  on  me.  Ah.  little 
witch,  she  took  payment  for  all, 
never  doubt,  then  or  after. 

'I  am  glad  to  have  met  yon, 
Gumel,'  said  Mr.  Duke,  warmlv,  in 
bidding  me  good-bye ;  '  we  ought  to 
have  known  one  another  before.' 

'  And  I  am  glad  to  have  met  you, 


Francis  Duke,'  I  answered.  'I have 
not  been  happy  in  my  experiences 
of  my  relatives.  To-day,  for  the 
first  time,  because  of  you,  I  under- 
stand the  feeling  of  kin.' 

'Well!  Now  I  know,  Frank, 
what  disparagement  by  inference  is,' 
said  Miss  Duke. 

But  she  appeared  more  amused 
than  anything  else.  I  looked  quietlj 
at  her,  with  a  reflection  of  her  amuse- 
ment in  my  face;  but  behind  was  an 
anxious  sense  that  she  was  only 
tasking  me  with  the  old  lesson, 
translated  into  much  more  involved 
and  subtle  language. 

'Ton  will  come  to  see  me  at 
Steeple  Audley,'  said  Frank :  '  you 
are  going  to  be  the  great  man  of  the 
family,  and  I  mean  to  begin  paying 
court  early.'  And  so  good-bye  was 
said. 

Do  you  think  that  day  oured  me? 
I  went  often  now  to  Audleybury, 
and  saw  tbem  often,  for,  Francis 
Duke  not  being  in  robust  health,  the 
physicians  recommended  couniiy 
air,  and,  in  consequence,  they  did 
not  go  to  town  for  more  than  three 
weeks  this  season.  I  had  no  more 
such  days  as  that;  it  had  had  its 
purpose,  and  had  fulfilled  it  She 
treated  me  to  all  sorts  of  caprices, 
most  of  all  to  a  superb  indiflference. 
She  did  not  need  now  to  make  too 
open  show  of  it  A  tone,  a  gesture 
sufficed  now  for  me  to  underi^tand 
her  mood,  and  she  knew  it,  be  sura 
What  she  meant  it  is  difficult  to 
say ;  but  I  think,  at  times,  the  dis- 
pleasure and  distaste  her  manner 
seemed  to  evince  were  more  than 
half  real.  I  ought  to  have  kept 
away,  but  I  did  not  When  Francis 
Duke  asked  me  to  Steeple  Audley 
for  the  Saturday  to  the  Monday,  I 
ought  to  have  refused,  but  I  did  not 
I  cannot  allege  against  her  that  she 
gave  me  any  inducement 

'Lord  Haileybury  will  be  with 
us,  Frank,'  she  said,  with  very 
thinly  veiled  meaning,  when  he  gave 
me  the  invitation  the  previous 
Saturday.  Lord  Haileybury  was 
the  Marquis  of  Mainwaring's  eldest 
son  (the  marquis  of  another  gene- 
ration). 

'I  don't  forget,  Maud,'  he  re- 
tumed,  a  little  severely. 

When  I  went  the  following  Satnr- 
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day,  I  fonnd  Maud  Duke  waiting 
luncheon  in  the  morning  -  room. 
Frank  and  Lord  Haileybnry  came 
in  a  few  minutes  later.  On  Frank*8 
introduction,  Lord  Haileybury  used 
nearly  Sir  Warren's  words.  '  The 
Mr.  Duke,  Lord  IJzford's  friend,  I 
belieye.'  A  fine,  snaye  young  man 
the  speaker  was,  with  the  whole 
House  of  Lords  in  his  courtesy^  if 
yon  know  what  I  mean. 

'  We  will  be  with  you  directly,' 
said  Frank. 

As  they  passed  out,  Maud  spoke. 
'  Lord  Uxford's  friend !  —  always 
Lord  Uxford's  friend!'  with  scornful 
•emphasis.  'Cannot  you  succeed  in 
establishing  your  own  identity  ?' 

I  answered  her  with  some  of  her 
own  audacity;  indeed  I  did  once 
bear  her  say,  'We  Dukes  have  all 
fiomething  in  common.  I  have  more 
faith  in  myself  than  in  anything  or 
anybody  else  on  earth,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  you,  Mr.  Gumel.'  So  I 
answered  her,  slowly  walking  to 
where  she  stood :  '  Some  day  it 
shall  be  Miss  Duke,  Gumel  Duke's 
cousin,  and  so  on,  as  the  case  may 
be.  I  can  wait  for  that  as  I  can 
wait  for  most  things.'  I  spoke  with 
that  perfect  conviction  which  is  the 
strongest  of  all  things. 

'As  the  case  may  be?'  she  an- 
swered, at  haphazard,  to  cover  her 
deft  at,  or  she  would  certainly  have 
taken  care  not  to  apply  it  person- 
ally. '  All  the  Dukes  now  are  your 
cousins.' 

'  Now,  but  in  the  future?  Wife 
and  children,  maybe.' 

'I  should  like  to  see  yotir  con- 
ception of  a  wife,'  said  she,  with  her 
arrogant,  irritating  little  laugh. 

'  My  wife  is  for  the  future  also.  I 
can  wait  for  her  as  I  can  for  most 
things.'  And  after  that,  perhaps  the 
boldest  thing  I  had  yet  said.  Miss 
Duke  dropped  the  subject  Soon 
Mrs.  Gilbart  and  the  two  young 
men  came  in.  Mrs.  Gilbart  was  the 
elderly  lady  living  with  them  since 
Miss  Duke  had  resided  with  her 
brother. 

During  my  three  days'  stay  she 
treated  me  better  than  I  might 
have  expected  after  her  very  de- 
cided hint  that  I  was  de  trop ;  Lord 
Haileybury  was  not  at  all  advanced 
before  me.    I  was  not  blinded  by  it. 


I  knew  what  it  was ;  from  tiie  sort 
of  doctrine  I  had  heard  her  preach, 
I  laid  my  better  fortune  to  my  being 
a  relative,  consequently  not  to  be 
put  down  with  impunity  by  others, 
however  often  and  severely  by  my 
lady  herself.  Sothe  patrician  cousin 
and  the  commoner  cousin  fared  alike. 
Still  I  went  away  with  Haileybury 
for  my  bete  noir,  I  was  obliged  to 
own  him  a  very  nice  fellow  —  a 
sterling  fellow.  So  much  the  worse. 
Was  he  not  to  remain  a  fortnight 
longer,  whilst  I  had  to  go  back  to 
my  school  drudgery  ? 

My  progress  with  my  great  scien- 
tific work  was  slower  now.  I  had 
to  go  to  Mr.  Frekeston  for  fonds. 
I  often  stumbled  and  fell— for,  for 
this  long  time  it  was  a  trackless 
road—yet  I  worked  on  do^^ly. 
Then  the  midsummer  vacation  drew 
near,  and  Francis  Duke  asked  me 
to  pass  the  whole  six  "weeks  at 
Steeple  Audley.  I  accepted,  even 
while  her  face  dared  me  to  do  it 
Blind,  foolish,  you  will  say:  no, 
blind  I  was  not;  foolish,  maybe;  and 
even  reckless.  Ah,  conduct  is  not 
always  to  be  judged  by  the  issues, 
favourable  or  otherwise.  The  whole 
six  weeks! — that  is,  with  the  exeep- 
tion  of  a  few  days  for  London.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  first  three  weeks  I 
felt  that  it  was  well  I  had  that 
break,  so  that  I  might  find  my  feet 
again,  and  breathe  the  healthy  out- 
side atmosphere.  Th^^e  was  always 
abundance  of  time  when  it  was  we 
three  and  none  else,  although  we 
saw  plenty  of  company.  Even  then, 
riding,  driving,  boating,  archery, 
croquet,  it  was  with  her,  always 
with  her.  Positively  I  had  no  time 
given  me  to  recover  my*  sober  senses. 
Dangerous  work,  over  the  pit's 
mouth  always,  especially  for  a  poor 
charity  schoolmaster,  as  in  my  pride 
I  called  myself.  Goes  the  old 
song — 

•  Fanclftil  exceedingly. 
Was  the  Lady  of  the  Lea.' 

Ay,  Maud  Dnke  not  less  so.  What 
was  she  not  ?  So  petite,  and  yet  so 
fearless,  with  such  a  gentle,  soft 
movement  of  voice  and  step,  and 
yet  so  audacious.  Yes,  she  had 
'  gotten  her  beauty  so  by  heart,*  a 
touch  of  her  finger  was  as  a  rod  of 
iron  to  command.    She  had  her  re- 
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sources  so  well  under  control.  She 
lifted  her  great  grey  eyes  to  you— 
grey  as  the  river,  where  it  runs 
deep  and  indolent  under  the  shadow 
of  the  bridge— and  you  were  at  her 
feet,  to  be  spurned,  with  saucy  ges- 
ture of  head  and  hand,  as  though  it 
all  were  a  game  of  an  hour  for  her 
special  pastime.  Some  day,  per- 
haps, some  man  thus  spumed  would 
tal^  her  in  his  strong  arms  and 
keep  her  there  for  his  revenge.  But 
very  often,  although  one  knows  per- 
fectly what  is  needed  for  success, 
one  feels  it  too  daring  to  attempt  in 
one*s  own  person,  and  one  tries  half- 
measures,  in  spite  of  a  constant 
miserable  consciousness  of  their 
uselessness.  So  it  might  have  been 
with  me:  so  it  was,  in  fact;  but  I 
went  away  for  a  space,  and  I  felt 
myself  a  man  again.  I  told  myself 
what  I  would  do,  and  I  told  myself 
it  would  be  ill  with  me  if.  X  did  not 
doit. 

When  in  London,  I  met  LsatL 
TJxford,  and  was  persuaded  toretom 
with  him  to  Somersley;  60>  tlmky 
altogether,  I  was  a  week  away,  frmir 
Steeple  Audley .  For  the  fimt  iitUBfi 
I  leaned  thab  Lord  Usford  wa»<  aa^-. 
quaiated  with  Miss  Dufea>  thiOQi^ 
stajnng  a.  fortnight  in  the>  smuth 
houaa>  witli.hQs  onlp;,  tlia<QtlriiitiMi 
befora;» 

'So  ycm  are  witbtHftvIMttHrcfan* 
some  titne^' 

And. kn^Jskuii old-  firieod  g»ve  me 
onetoft*hte»shi»iNH  speedy  glaMSn 
iTotkitdi^m^  fully;  although  im 
so  doiiigr  tfiQipeti  hetny  my.  seerst 
The-  nexiidi^  iui  bidding  me*  gpod" 
bye.  Lady  UxfoodihoMtngrmy  hand 
in  hers  in  the  kind,  motherly  way 
she  had  come  to  use  towards  me — 
poor  lady,  sometimes,  I  believe,  sho 
thought  I  vxis  her  boy— seemed  to 
have  something  on  her  mind  to 
speak,  but  she  refrained,  and  only 
looked  pityingly  at  me.  As  I  came 
through  London,  I  passed  an  hour 
with  a  scientific  friend.  Alluding  to 
the  expensive  nature  of  my  pursuits, 
he  said,  '  Shame,  Duke,  the  other 
family  had  all  old  Itichard  Duke's 
tin.  Didn't  want  it  a  bit.  Why  the 
two  girls,  let  alone  the  brothers,  had 
twenty-five  thousand  from  their 
father.  And  then  old  Dick's  fifteen. 
I  say  it's  a  confounded  shame.' 


But  his  information  did  no  more 
to  turn  me  from  my  purpose  than 
Lady  Uxford's  pity. 

Maud  Duke's  womanly  instinct 
taught  her  from  the  first  of  my  re- 
turn how  it  went  with  me.  How 
clever  she  was  in  her  fence !  Leaving 
off  none  of  her  old  lures,  her 
caprices,  her  insolent  speeches,  her 
sudilen  commands ;  trusting  to  her 
wit  to  evade  anything  serious  if  it 
loomed  too  near.  And  for  me,  I 
held  on,  also  trusting  in  my  power 
to  compel  her  attention  when  I 
chose.  I  held  on,  finding  work  my 
best  tonic.  I  had  for  my  work  a 
part  of  the  library  to  myself*  an 
afterthought  of  the  designer,  which 
could  be  shut  off  at  will  by  drawing 
out  a.  sort  of  screeifcor  folding  door. 
But  sometimes  Frank  came  to  write 
letters  there  aa  more  comfortable 
than  the  larger  room— indeed  in  the 
regula£  way  it  wae.  his  study — and 
if  Frank,  ofhtoi  hia  sister.  One 
morning  when*  the^i.  both  so  came  he 
was  called  out^  bultahe  remained.  I 
kept  on  8A.  stoedilli  ae^the  distrac- 
tion of  hecpnneBee  would  allow. 
She  saw  my  atiompt;  her  mood  the 
day  before  hadi  been  a  superoilious 
sdence,  to^ajcit  waa  aotive  mis- 
ohief«  Shetook  up.a  eheei  of  paper 
on  whioh  I  had;  been:  workings  and, 
I  suppose,  thoaghit  of  hoc  old.  esca- 
pade. 

'  I  don't  like  the*  loote  ofr  your 
produotiona^  ail  alii  OcnjatavGuiiDel' 
(and  I  don't  think  she  didi;  I  think 
she  had  angpaoii  spito^giMiiati  the«). 
'  They,aj»«oinei\y^  I  know*  they  ere. 
Aad  shooidn't  sen0e«Br»aiidt  aU  be- 
longing, tov  theiasttlteQ-  the-  piisieh- 
menfa  of  fies?'  A^d.  looking,  after 
me  ^nthiWMriiod:  eyes,  she*  heldi  the 
paper,  near-  a&tftpor  her  brether^'  had 
lighted  for  sealiog  his  letters. '  You 
won't  dare  me  to  it?' 

'  No,  1  won't ;  but  I  warn  you, 
if  you  burn  it,  you  will  be 
what  it  won't  suit  you  to  be— my 
debtor.' 

Tiiat  really  deterred  her,  although 
for  bravado  she  held  the  paper  be- 
fore restoring  it  so  near  as  to  singe 
the  corner. 

'  Your  calmness,  sir,  does  credit 
to  your  nerves.  Inwardly  you  know 
you  are  a  raging  furnace.' 

'  If  I  were  having  a  tooth  pulled, 
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Miss  Dalce,  my  stato  of  mii.d  would 
not  be  eqaable  exactly,  yet  I 
don't  think  I  Bhould  go  into  hyste- 
rics. But/— and  haviog  removed 
the  injured  comer,  I  locked  the  paper 
in  my  det-k — *  but,  I  should  avoid 
the  toothache  as  much  as  possible 
after.' 

'  First  cause?,'  laughed  she.  '  Poor 
old  Qumel !'  (It  was  not  often  she 
used  my  name  like  this) — '  poor  old 


Gurnel !  haven't  I  found  out  all  the 
weak  places  in  your  harness  1' 

And  the  touch  of  her  hand  on  my 
shoulder  as  she  parsed  was  almost  a 
caress,  the  sort  of  caress  one  might 
use  to  a  faithful  dog. 

I  took  her  hand  and  held  it  firmly. 
I  looked  her  full  in  the  face. 

*  You  have  found  the  weak  places 
in  my  harness  ?  Then  you  will  also 
have  found  the  strong  ones.    You 


know  then  that  /  am  not  one  to  be 
"  killed  wi'  disdaining  "—as  you  read 
from  your  favourite  Massey,  yester- 
day.' 

I  couldn't  say  how  I  spoke,  nor 
how  I  looked.  She,  I  know,  drew 
herf>elf  up  and  tried  for  the  briefest 
space  to  look  me  down ;  but  I  held 
my  own,  and  she  snatched  her  hand 
from  mine  and  turned  away  pale 
and  proud.  She  sat  a  little  while 
with  her  face  to  the  window,  then 
she  left  the  room.     There  was  a 


dinner-party  on  for  the  evening ;  Sir 
Warren  Waters  and  others.  She  was 
no  longer  reticent  in  her  disdain ;  all 
the  scornful,  bitter  things  she  could 
say  she  did,  but  nothing  would  I  al- 
low to  draw  a  retort  from  me ;  it  was 
sometimes  she  who  flinched,  not  I ; 
I  was  only  solicitous  lest  her  brother 
should  hear  and  chide  her.  Next 
day  she  was  invisible  to  me  until 
luncheon. 

*  Frank,'  she  said  then,  when  we 
had  talked  on  indiflercnt  topics  some 
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time,  '  Mr.  Duke  vfos  in  a  bad  way 
yesterday,  oh,  in  a  firightfal  bad 
way.    He  was  quoting  poetry  !* 

'  What  was  the  subject  ?~-thaf8 
the  thing.' 

'Oh/  returned  she,  mockingly, 

*  his  profession  of  futh.  Now  can't 
you  guess?' 

But  then  her  face  suddenly  blazed. 

'  I  was  near  proving  a  martyr  to 
it,  any  way,'  I  replied,  drily. 

The  last  morning  of  my  six  weeks 
came.  Miss  Duke,  I  knew,  was  in 
the  study,  under  the  impression  that 
I  had  vacated  it  for  good.  She  was 
famishing  it  with  fresh  flowers,  as 
was  her  wont;  the  open  doors 
giving  passage  to  the  garden.  She 
started  as  I  entered,  supposing  me 
on  a  business  expedition  with  her 
brother.  I  had,  in  fiict,  accompa- 
nied him  some  way. 

'How  will  it  do?'  said  she,  ap- 
pearing absorbed  in  her  bouquet. 

*  It  wants  a  rose  or  two  more,  does 
.it  not?' 

'The  roses  will  keep.  It  is  my 
last  morning.' 

I  had  come  in  by  the  doors,  and 
60  stood  between  her  and  them. 

*Why  don't  you  tell  me  news?* 
fidd  she,  indolently,  affecting  an 
easy  manner,  but  now  quite  aware 
of  what  was  coming,  by  token  that 
she  unsettled  all  the  flowers  in  the 
yase,  as  though  dissatisfied  with 
them,  and  unconsciously  commenced 
pulling  the  best  rose  amongst  them 
to  pieces.  'I  wouldn't  deprive 
Ohop,  the  butcher's  boy,  and  Snip, 
^e  tailor  s  son,  of  you  for  a  little. 
I  can  be  generous  sometimes,  you 
Iknow.' 

A  promising  beginning! 

'  Frank's  gun,  and  loaded  too,'  I 
•exclaimed,  seeing  a  gun  across  two 
ehairs  to  the  right. 

'  Careless  boy  I'  she  returned, 
seizing  gladly  on  the  diversioil. 
-'He  will  be  back  soon  by  that 
Where  did  you  leave  him?' 

'  At  Stapletoh  Grange.  He'll  be  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  yet.  I  left  him 
to  finish  his  round  alone,  as  I  had 
something  to  do  here  that  would 
not  wait    I  want  to  ask  you * 

'Then  you  had  better  not,'  she 
iiastily  interposed.  '  I  tell  you  I'm 
not  in  a  listening  mood  this  morn- 
ing.   Come,  do  as  you  are  bid,*  she 


added,  gently,  'and  help  me  gather 
my  roses.' 

But  I  was  not  to  be  fpoled  by  her 
gentleness. 

'No,  I  have  thought  on  it  too 
long  and  too  anxiously  to  be  put  off 
now  with  a  light  word.' 

An  ominous  flash  came  into  her 
cheek,  as  though  she  were  deter- 
mined to  make  an  injury  out  of  my 
persistence. 

'  You'll  think  so  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  came  when  your  brother  in- 
vited me,  on  purpose  that  I  might 
look  everything  in  the  face,  and  see 
if  my  courage  were  still  equal.  I 
know  how  rich  you  are,  how  scorn- 
ful you  are.'  She  had  sat  down 
with  a  scoffing  assumption  of  muoh- 
endoring  resignation.  'I  know, 
without  you  reminding  me,  that  I 
am  only  a  poor  charity  school- 
master. But  none  of  this  changes 
me  in  the  least'  I  began  to  labom: 
in  my  speaking,  as  men  do  who 
know  that  any  one  ill-advised  word 
may  cost  their  happiness.  'I  am 
not  good  at  speaking  of  my  love  for 
yon.  But  this  I  know,  that  before 
all  I  want  you  for  my  wife,  and  if 
you  cannot  love  me,  I  cannot  forget 
it  all  and  dream  again  a  dozen, 
twenty  times,  as  some  men  will.' 

A  great,  rich,  swelling  crimson 
rose-leaf  fell  from  her  hand  at  my 
feet  I  looked  on  it  with  ruth  that 
had  something  more  than  that  leaf 
for  its  object,  I  suspect*  But  I  have 
that  leaf  in  my  pocket-book  at  this 
moment. 

'  It's  getting  stale,' she  said,  affect- 
ing levi^,  although  I  could  see  she 
was  either  angry,  annoyed,  or  some- 
thing. '  ]  t  never  rains  but  it  pours. 
Here  has  Sir  Warren  Waters  been 
before  you  on  the  same  errand.  I 
was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  making 
him  understand,  and  then  I  had  to 
speak  in  his  own  precise  fiashion. 
Now  a  shower  to-day  and  another 
to-morrow  would  be  so  much  mora 
agreeable.' 

'  I  don't  care  how  precise  you  are 
if  you  will  only  be  serious.' 

'  Your  own  grave  face  is  not  pre- 
possessing enough  to  be  an  induce- 
ment What!  you  will  have  an 
answer  ?  Then— poor  cousins,  like 
poor  nephews,'— -she  stayed  with  a 
strange  pause—'  are  so  much  in  the 
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way,  you  never  do  know  when  you 
have  taught  them  their  place.' 

And  then  she  was  laa6[hing 
silently  over  her  satire,  and  the 
strong  curb  I  had  to  put  on  my 
anger. 

'  That's  a  hard  speech,  but  I  can 
bear  it.' 

*  Ah,  but  you  wouldn't  expect  me 
to  say  it  again,  or  anything  like  it, 
if  I  were  foolish  enough  to  be  your 
wife.' 

And  again  there  was  a  change  in 
her,  and  her  eyes  were  flashing  de- 
fiantly, aAd  she  was  speaking 
quickly. 

*  I  don't  think  you  would.' 
'Tea,  that's  even  more  easy  to 

understand.  I  should  have  to  bo 
very  humble ;  and  you,  if  I  begged 
you  ever  so,  would  not  so  much  as 
give  up  that  work  of  yours,  which 
you  put  before  everything.' 

'  I  hope — I  should  not,*  said  I, 
slowly  and  painfully— all  the  more 
since  she  listened  for  my  reply. 
'  But  I  pray  God  I  may  never  have 
the  temptation.' 

'  I  will  take  care  you  have  not, 
Mr.  Duke.' 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  a  lie  about  it, 
as  some  men  would.' 

'I  say  /  will  take  care  you  have 
not  the  temptation.  You  had  better 
rest  with  that  for  an  answer.  You 
won't  like  Sir  Warren's.' 

'  Sir  Warrep  is  a  worthy  fellow, 
deserving  more  grace  than  I  expect 
you  gave  him ;  but  he  is  not  worthy 
of  you.  I  don't  say  I  am,  Maud ' 

'  Not  Maud,  sir,  for  you — Miss 
Duke,  if  you  please.' 

'  I  don't  say  I  am,  Maud.'  I  was 
getting  dogfged  and  importunate. 
'But  I  swear  you  should  never 
know  what  it  was  to  be  ashamed  for 
your  husband,  to  see  him  an  infe- 
rior.' She  rose  restlessly  from  her 
chair,  all  flushed  and  hasty  and 
trembling.  *  What  am  I  to  do  to 
make  you  see  how  I  love  you  ?  But 
you  see  it.  I  have  been  at  your 
mercy  all  these  weeks  because  you 
see  it.' 

'You  are  a  little  insulting,  Mr. 
Duke,'  she  t^aid,  coldly.  '  You  don't 
know  yet  how  to  ask  a  woman  to  be 
your  wife,  in  spite  of  your  superior 
wisdom.  You  want  your  reply? 
Very  well.'     She  was  nearest  the 


door  now.  '  I  return  my  humble 
thanks  for  the  honour  intended  to 
be  conferred  on  me,  but  I  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  decline  it,  as  too  high  for 
me.' 

And  she  made  me  a  low  sweeping 
courtesy,  in  withdrawing  to  tho 
door. 

Simultaiieously  it  seemed  to  me 
there  was  a  loud  report,  a  sharp 
scream,  and  I  fell  as  though  struck 
down  by  a  giant  hammer.  I  lay  full 
length  on  the  floor,^ — and  I  may  aa 
well  tell  you,  I  did  not  find  my  feet 
again  for  four  months.  Standing 
half  turned  from  me  in  her  disdain, 
she  made  me  that  mocking  courtesy 
in  retiring,  and  forgetting  the  gun 
loaded  and  cocked  on  the  chair, 
brought  it  violently  to  the  ground. 
Both  barrels  went  ofi^  neatly  lodg* 
ing  their  contents  in  my  feet  and 
knees  at  a  few  yards'  distance^ 

From  sheer  fright  she  took  a 
backward  step  towards  the  gazden ; 
the  next  moment  she  was  kneeling 
at  my  side.  I  lay  still  as  death  for 
a  brief  space,  I  know,  and  then  her 
poor  pale  little  face  went  to  my 
heart  and  brought  back  life  to  it 

'  Don't  be  frightened,  dear,'  I 
Baid,  trying  to  smile.  '  There's  some 
of  me  left  You  won't  kili  me  wi' 
disdaining,  Maud.' 

Trying  to  put  a  good  face  on  it, 
but  signally  failing,  for  a  coldfaint- 
ness  had  come  over  me,  not  from 
pain  so  much,  I  did  not  feel  that 
yet,  but  from  the  shock. 

'  Don't,'  she  sobbed,  either  because 
of  my  jest  or  my  faintness. 

For  her  sake  I  fought  off  the 
deadly  sickness  resolutely,  else  it 
seemed  to  faint  would  be  the  great- 
est blessing  and  relief.  I  made  her 
understand  to  help  me  against  a 
chair,  so  that  my  head  might  be 
higher.  She  had  to  put  her  arms 
quite  round  me  to  raise  me — I  used 
to  feel  the  clasp  of  those  arms  in  the 
long  days  and  terrible  nights. 

'I  shall  do  well  now,'  and  I  smiled 
reassuringly  into  the  great  grey 
eyes  painfully  waiting  on  my  ges- 
tures—to interpret  them  so  readily. 
Without  any  foolish  ado,  for  all  her 
poor  little  bursting  heart,  she  sped 
away  gamely  as  I  bade  her,  and  I 
went  off  immediately  into  semi^-con- 
sciousness,  from  whloh  I  was  only 
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roused  by  the  bustle  of  many  people 
and  Francis  Doke's  Toioe— 

'  Good  Grod,  then  Maud  has  shot 
yony 

'  Mand?  If  sail  your  confoonded 
carelessness/  said  I,  in  a  Toice  mo- 
mentarily load,  but  then  falling 
away  into  something  very  undigni- 
fied'  and  feeble. 
*  Oh,  my  God,  my  gnn,  I  see !' 
'  A  gun  on  full  cock  in  a  room 
where  at  any  time  it  might  be 
caught  by  a  lady's  skirt!  Are  you 
not  ashamed  of  yourself?*  I  went 
on,  in  rather  abeutd  crescendos  and 
diminnendos.  And  then,  I  believe, 
I  asked  them  to  raise  me  that  I 
might  see  what  the  hurt  was  —  for 
what  with  the  shock  and  my  desire  to 
shield  her  it  was  not  very  plain 
what  I  did  say  or  want.  Bat  when 
they  did  raise  me  a  little  I  knew 
enough  to  tell  them  to  cat  off  my 
boots  at  once.  '  And  Mrs.  Gilbart, 
you  and  Miss  Duke  go/  I  added, 
sharply.  For,  poor  ohild,  she  was 
standing  white  and  shivering  be- 
hind her  brother.  I  did  not  keep 
my  conscionsness  many  minutes 
after  that,  and  when  I  came  round 
again  it  was  to  find  myself  on  the 
sofa,  Frank  giving  me  brandy,  and 
blunt  old  Dr.  Upson  examining  my 
wounds.  'Great  loss  of  blood/  I 
heard. 

'Doctor'— up  came  his  modn- 
spectEkclee  and  his  mastiff-face — '  can 
I  be  best  moved  to-day  or  to-morrow 
morning?' 

There  were  instantly  ever  so  many 
deprecating  tongues ;  but  he  did  me 
the  honour  of  heeding  me  alone. 

'  I  shoald  not  advise  removal  to- 
day.' 
'  Was  that  my  question?' 
'Humph  r  said  he,  stang  to  can- 
dour. '  I'll  answer  for  it,  where  you 
are  to-night  you  will  be  this  day 
three  months.  That  is,  barring  ac- 
cidents.' 

'  Now  that  I  can  understand.  It 
is  twenty-eight  miles  to  Cumlierley. 
Pat  your  heads  together  and  devise, 
as  quickly  as  you  can,  the  best 
means  of  getting  me  there.* 

'  I'm  master  here/  said  Francis 
Duke,  firmly,  'and  I  say  you  don't 
go.    So  no  more/ 
'And  I  am  my  own  master;  and  I 


say  you  don't  dress  or  stanch  my 
wounds,  or  anything,  until  I  have 
your  word  to  get  me  off  to-day.'  I 
was  not  like  fainting  now,  because 
the  pain  was  just  too  great. 

At  length  they,  finding  my  will 
not  at  all  weakened,  agreed  to  ar- 
range a  sort  of  bed  in  the  carriage ; 
Frauk  and  tiie  doctor  to  go  with 
me. 

'  Don't  let  Miss  Duke  know  until 
we  are  off/  I  said.  Somebody — I 
suppose  it  was  Frank— told  me  after- 
wards, she  made  not  a  word  of  reply 
when  informed  of  my  departure; 
and  when  he  used  to  return  from 
his  visits  to  me — they  were  very 
frequent,  and  sometimes  for  two 
days  togetlier— she  never  made  any 
inquiry,  but  would  come  and  stand 
by  him,  whatever  he  might  be  doing, 
until  he  had  told  her  all  there  was 
to  tell,  when  she  would  go  quietly 
away. 

CHAPTER  IV, 

I  think  I  may  safely  say  the  worsts 
part  of  my  life  is  over  now  that  I 
have  the  three  months  following 
upon  that  accident  to  take  into  the 
reckoning.  A  terrible  time  I  had 
of  it  in  more  ways  than  one.  To 
speak  of  nothing  else,  there  wene  for 
two  months  three,  and  sometimes 
four  surgeons  examining  and  prob- 
ing and  experiruenting,  and  then 
shaking  their  heads  in  company 
over  it  all. 

But  about  October  a  young  fel- 
low, one  of  my  scientific  friends, 
came  down  for  pheasant-shooting  to 
a  country- houee  near.  He  called 
on  me,  and  laughed  and  talked  and 
asked  questions,  and  looked  graver 
than  any  pair  of  them,  and  ended 
by  prophesying  the  boldest  things. 
However,  my  friend  Easton  was 
firmer  than  any  about  my  not  putr 
ting  foot  to  ground  this  long  while ; 
and  old  Dr.  Upson  was  right  in  that 
respect.  It  was  now  November,  and 
I  was  where  I  had  been  that  day 
three  months.  ButFrank  was  always 
saying, 'As  soon  as  they  give  permis- 
sion we  must  have  you  to  Steeple 
Audley.' 

I  never  Faid  anything  to  the  con- 
trary, contenting  myself  wi^   an 
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evasiTe  answer,  or  none  at  alL  One 
day  be  dropped  in  in  rather  serions 
mood.  'Ton  are  picking  up  fa- 
mously, my  dear  fellow/  he  said. 
'  Most  get  Easton  to  fix  a  day  for 
Steeple  Audley  at  onoe.' 

I  said  nothing  against  it,  accord- 
ing to  cnstom.  After  luncheon  he 
drew  his  chair  to  the  fire,  at  right 
angles  with  the  sofii  from  which  I 
was  forbidden  to  rise,  although  not 
bound  to  an  entirely  recumb^t  po- 
sition. He  was  silent  and  thonghtifal 
awhile. 

'  That  little  sister  of  mine,  Gm> 
nel,'  he  said,  at  length,  'has  been 
staying  at  Haileybuiy  House,  you 
know.' 

*  Tes,'  my  heart  giying  a  great 
leap. 

'  These  three  weeks.  Well,  she 
came  home  yesterday.  Haileybnry 
— you  know  Haileybnry — has  asked 
her  to  be  his  wife,  and,  Gumel,  she 
refused  him.  It  troubles  me  much,' 
he  said,  after  a  pause.  'I  am  not 
made  for  a  Methuselah.  I  should 
like  to  see  her  married  to  some  good 
fellow — and  he  is  a  good  fellow. 
Not  many  girls  would  have  done  it,' 
with  a  half-smile,  after  another 
pause.  '  Forty  thousand  a  year  and 
a  marquisate  in  prospectire—and 
such  a  fellow  as  he  is.' 

He  sat  thinking  it  over  a  little 
bitterly,  and  I  lay  with  my  head  in  a 
whirl.  When  I  spoke  I  had  first  to 
clear  my  throat  nervously. 

'Frank,  you  have  often  invited 
me  to  Steeple  Audley.  You  may 
not  have  noticed,  but  although  I 
have  never  refused  in  so  many  words, 
I  have  never  said  I  would  come.' 

'  No,'  said  he,  shaking  off  his  ab- 
«traction.  '  Bat,  old  fellow,  you  will 
now.  Fix  a  day  right  off.'  And  he 
•came  and  stood  by  me. 

'You  never  asked  me,  Frank,' 
keeping  my  eyes  from  his, '  the  par- 
ticulars of  that  accident' 

'  No,  and  my  sister  never  told  me. 
I  did  not  like  to  ask  her,  and  I  did 
not  like  to  ask  you.'  And  then  he 
looked  at  me  with  a  sudden  appre- 
hension. I  made  no  reply.  I  knew 
my  simple  silence  would  suffice. 

'  I  suppose  you  would  have  me 
understand  there  was  more  in  it 
tiian  we  suspected?' 


'  Frank,'  said  I,  very  tardy  with 
my  words,  'you  and  I  have  come 
to  be  such  friends.  As  the  friend 
you  are,  I  ask  you,  when  you  reach 
home,  to  ask  Miss  Duke  for  what 
happened.  She  will  tell  you,  I  think. 
Then,  Frank— when  you  have  heard 
all,  and  she  has  had  your  counsel— 
if  Miss  Duke  will  be  my  bosteas, 
and  herself  invite  me  to  Steeple 
Audley,  I  will  coma' 

His  fiGU)e  grew  very  graye;  he 
went  back  to  his  chim>  %  the  fire. 
I  lay  condenmed,  as  it  seemed,  of  his 
silence,  and  every*  disadvantage  of 
which  I  had  ever  been  oonacious 
hasted  to  have  its  fling  at  me.  After 
a  few  minutes  he  returned  to  my 
sida 

'Gumel,'  he  said,  'I'm  very 
anxious  about  this;  so  anxious  I 
should  like  to  go  back  to  my  first 
arrangement  of  getting  home  to  day. 
I  suppose  I  must  ask  you  nothing? 
Whatever  follows,  Gumel,  you  must 
not  think  ill  of  us.  I'll  write  to- 
morrow,  or  perhaps  come  back 
hera' 

And,  making  his  few  preparations, 
and  saying  the  least  he  could  in 
making  them,  he  left  me  to  pass 
about  the  most  wretched  night  of 
my  life. 

'  Whatever  follows,  you  must  not 
think  ill  of  us,'  was  all  I  could  hear. 

'What  the  deuce  is  this?'  said 
Easton,  when  he  called  the  next 
morning,  and  straightway  ordered  a 
cooling  draught  and  no  end  of  things. 

Bat  about  twelve  my  quickened 
ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  foot 
taking  two  stairs  at  a  time,  and  I 
fainted,  for  I  was  foolish  in  those 
days  before  I  got  back  my  strength. 

'  Come  out  of  this  as  soon  as  you 
conveniently  can,  my  good  fellow,' 
said  a  cheery  voice  at  my  side,  as  I 
became  conscious  of  things  mun- 
dane, '  when  I'm  engaged  to  deliver 
you  safely  by  the  11.30  train  to- 
morrow.' And  he  handed  me  the 
daintiest  note. 

Frank,  during  the  next  ten  mi- 
nutes, took  a  general  surv^  from 
the  window  of  the  Gumberley  street 
traffic 

'  Dear  Mb.  Dukb— I  have  been 
looking  some  time  for  you  to  come 
to  us  at  Steeple  Audley.    We  think 
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it  would  do  yon  bo  mnch  good— the 
oouDtiy  air.  Bemember  me  to  Dr. 
Easton,  and  tell  him  from  me  he 
ffmst  give  yon  leave. 

'  Toms  Tery  smcerely^ 
*Mato)Dukk.' 

Conld  I  not  gaess  how  she  looked 
as  she  wrote  this  word  and  that— this 
naive saxd  suggestive  word  and  that? 
Ah!  what  deep  draughts  of  it  I 
took! 

'  When  are  we  to  go?*  I  asked; 
tmt  it  was  not  for  an  age. 

'To-morrow,  if  you  are  man 
enough,'  replied  Prank,  satisfied 
now  with  the  amount  of  acquaint- 
enoe  he  had  obtained  with  the 
Oumberley  streets.  '  You  don't  look 
like  packmg  up  yet  quite.  It  will 
have  to  be  "Glass  with  care/'  I  see.' 

The  morrow  did  not  find  me  much 
improved;    but   Easton  hod  been 
initiated,  I  think,  for  he  said,  since 
I  was  bent  upon  going — he  had 
never  heard  it  from  me^the  sooner 
ihe  better.     Certainly  the  process 
of  conveying  me  by  rail  was  a  species 
of  packing.    However,  1  arrived  at 
Steeple  Audley— which  is  all  that 
concerns  us— safely.    When  I  had 
been  duly  deposited  in  one  of  two 
•rooms  on  the  ground-floor  that  had 
been  arranged  for  me,  Frank  left 
me  with  the  advice,  easier  justified 
than  observed,  to  get  some  rest—I 
was  not  to  consider  myself  received 
as  yet,  and  he  spoke  with  a  half- 
smile.    Weak,  and  not  a  little  fa- 
tigued—in consequence  nervous  and 
irritable— in  the  absence  of  real  oo- 
cupation  I  set  mjself  to  thefasbion- 
iug  of  as  effective  a  bugbear  as  could 
be.    Tricking  it  out  in  apparel  of 
which  I  had  at  any  time  a  largish 
stock,  daubing  it  in  the  frightful 
colours  of  my  sick  fancies,  and  then 
— falling   down  and  worshipping. 
There  is  more  bogey- worship  among 
the  men  and  women  of  this  high- 
pressure  nineteenth  century  than  is 
supposed.  I  mean  some  day  to  write 
«n  exhaustive  article  upon  the  sub- 
ject   Well,  by  dint  of  diligent  ap- 
plication I  had  made  myself  as  un- 
comfortable as    my  worst    wisher 
could  have  desired ;  was  callini?  my- 
self a  fool,  UDgenerous,  imbecile,  for 
coming  to  this  house  at  all,  and  was 
expressing  ny  mood  in  the  bolt- 


upright  position  of  unrest  I  had 
assumed,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  beside  his  step  I  heard  the  soft 
sweep  of  her  dress. 

'I  have  brought  your  hostess^ 
Gumei,  to  see  yon ;  come,  old  fellow, 
but  you're  not  going  to  disgrace  me 
with  Easton,  you  know.'  He  was  a 
little  disturbed  for  her  as  well  as  for 
me,  I  fancy.  'Well  now,  you'll 
have  to  entertain  each  other  until 
dinner,  for  I  have  an  engagement* 
And  he  left  us  at  onoe. 

She  stood  a  little  back,  until  I 
turned  painfully.  Then  she  came 
nearer  and  gave  me  her  hand.  She 
was  so  gentle  and.timid  I  did  not 
think  any  more  of  my  foolish 
imaginations.  Her  face  was  very 
hot  on  one  side,  and  very  pale  on 
the  other;  she  was  trembling  all 
over,  and  gave  me  such  quick, 
frightened,  pleading  glances.  I  sup- 
pose I  was  altered.  She  had  not 
seen  me,  you  know,  since  the  acci- 
dent I  used  to  set  myself  squarely 
against  things ;  I  have  been  more 
than  onoe  called  a  rook  of  offence 
by — somebody;  and  when  a  big 
fellow  like  me  is  broken  down,  his 
bigness  seems  to  hang  in  rags  about 
him. 

It  surely  must  all  go  from  me 
if  I  spoke,  so  I  only  looked,  and 
looked,  and  held  fast  by  her  hand. 
'I'm  glad  you  are  come,'  she  said, 
when  the  silence  threatened  to  be 
embarrassing. 

'Sit  down,  won't  you?'  I  isaid. 
'  Your  head  is  so  high  a  poor  fellow 
cannot  see  into  your  face.' 

She  blushed  very  much  as  she 
pulled  the  chair  towards  me  that  I 
held  out  my  hand  for,  and  seating 
herself,  began  talking  very  fast  '  So 
the  doctors  don't  think  with  Dr. 
Easton  exactly  ?'  The  sight,  or  the 
thought  of  the  sight  rather,  of  my 
swathed  feet  seemed  to  come  upon 
her  as  almost  positive  physical 
suffering,  but  still  she  went  on. 
'  But  he  Fays  he  will  cure  you.  He 
has  told  Frank  so.' 

'  Yes,  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
one  doctor.' 

'  And  I  have  greater  faith  in  the 
country  air,'  she  replied,  nervously. 
I  am  of  that  temperament  I  can- 
not 

• course  abont 

The  subject  most  at  heart.' 
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I  must  hear  the  best  or  ask  the 
worst  when  onoe  I  haye  made  up 
my  mind  that  it  is  expedient  to 
know.  *  I  cannot  talk  with  yon  of 
iodiffiBrent  things  as  I  can  with  other 
people/  I  spoke  passionately^ 
almost  chiding  her.  'It  is  like 
setting  food  before  a  starving  man 
and  bidding  him  be  content  with 
eyefdght.  I  want  you,  Aland.  Ami 
such  a  fellow  that  you  can  have 
nothing  to  say  to  me  ?  All  these 
days  and  nights  I  ha^e  Iain  and 
wondered  whether  yon  cotdd  mean 
it  all  then.  I  cannot  endure  now  to 
speak  with  a  long  toil  of  words. 
Will  you  bo  my  wife,  Maud?  For 
God's  sake,  don't  cheat  me  this 
time.'  She  had  drawn  shrinkingly 
back  when  I  had  interrupted  her 
80  vehemently. 

'  I  should  make  you  a  very  bad 
wife/  she  said,  quite  piteously.  '  I 
don't  know  at  all — I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  whether — you  shouldn't  want 
me  to  answer.' 

I  tried  to  see  what  her  face  was 
like,  but  crippled  as  I  was  I  could 
not  take  the  law  into  my  own  hands. 
So  when  she  had  spoken  in  that 
piteous  tone,  my  dull,  doubting 
mood  returned  on  me,  and  I  saw 
nothing  but  the  spectre  of  my  own 
creation. 

I  dropped  her  band  as  though  it 
burnt.  '  Oh,  my  God,'  I  exclaimed, 
'  I  am  a  miserable  man !  No  woman 
shall  marry  me  for  pity's  sake  who 
cannot  marry  me  for  love's  sake. 
Why,'— writhing  under  the  pain  of 
an  instinctive  attempt  to  rise,  'I 
cannot  so  much  as  escape  with  my 
misery.'  If  I  had  been  strong  and 
capable,  she  might  have  refused 
me  seven  times,  yea,  seventy  times 
seven,  and  I  would  have  persisted. 
But  now — ^a  cripple,  and  of  her 
doing  I — there  would  always  be  that 
frightful  pity  scaring  off  love.  The 
worst  part  of  those  worst  three 
months  of  my  life  was  that  moment 

I  want  to  describe  what  followed 
— how  am  I  ?  There  followed  some 
minutes  of  bitter  quiet,  tben  restless 
little  movements  at  my  side,  ending 
in  this  remarkable  speech:  'Of  all 
the  stupid, stupid  fellows!'  pushing 
back  her  chair  impetuously,  and  a 
sort  of  scornful  desperation  in  her 
voice.    I  think  she  was  very  much 


inclined  to  laugh  though— or  cry. 
Not  being  one  to  leave  a  task  half 
done,  she  did  not  let  it  remain  there. 
'I'll— ni— declare  he  will  not  un- 
derstand.' You  would  have  thought 
for  all  the  world  she  was  addressing 
some  other  person  present — that  I 
was  not  even  there. 

I  gathered  myself  up  as  I  had 
not  for  months;  I  drew  her  to  me  so 
that  I  could  look  straight  down  into 
her  face  and  nothing  else  for  her. 

'Don't  trifle  with  me,'  I  said, 
stoutly,  almost  sternly.  '  What 
does  it  mean  ?  I  cannot  bear  what 
I  once  could.' 

She  was  between  laughing  and 
crying,  and  blushing  and  resisting, 
and  then,  I  scarcely  knowing  how^ 
she  had  her  arms  round  my  neck, 
and  was  saying  vehemently,  scoff- 
ingly,  'I  don't  pity  you  in  the 
least,  sir,  not  in  the  least.  And  I 
won't, — I  won't— never;  not  if  you 
can't  walk  again  as  long  as  you  live.' 
Yet  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 
'  Pity  you  ?  What  do  you  want  to 
be  pitied  for,  sir,  when  you  can 
have  a  girl  like  me?' 

I  cannot  reproduce  the  fine  scorn 
— I  wish  I  could.  I  laughed  aloud 
— it  was  so  rich,  so  illogioally  con- 
vincing, such  an  exquisite  joke  that. 
I  should  want  pity.  I  scarcely 
know  ^hat  I  said  or  did,  only  that 
I  held  her  close,  close  to  me.  God 
bless  her  tender  little  heart  for  the 
way  she  took  of  showing  me  my 
mistake  1  I  don't  believe  any  other 
woman  could  have  done  it  as  well, 
could  have  so  completely  assured 
me,  while  so  completely  preserving 
her  womanly  reticence.  '  Let  me 
hear  it  again/  I  said.  'I  want  to 
get  the  sound  into  my  ears,  Maud, 
so  that  it  should  never  leave  them.' 
Bat  the  need  gone,  her  lips  closed 
shyly  over  her  love. 

'  You  are  not  to  excite  yourself/ 
she  said,  adroitly  freeing  herself. 
'Don't  you  know  Frank  gave  me 
ten  minutes'  lecture  before  I  came 
in,  and  now  look  at  you?'  Seating 
herself  with  saucy  propriety  in  the 
chair,  and  trying  to  smooth  her 
bright  hair,  which  had  got  into 
pretty  disorder. 

I  watched  her  admiringly.  'I 
can  understand/  I  said,  '  why  the 
poets  madethe syrens  combing  their 
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golden  hair  on  the  strand.  Women 
ba^  such  a  ddft  ooazing  way  of 
doing  it' 

'How  clever  you  are  growing/ 
she  answered,  demnrely. '  I  shouldn't 
wonder  that  I  made  something  of 
you  now  before  I  have  done.' 

'  But,  I  have  a  dreadful  se<sret  to 
tell  yon,  Maud,  that  not  eren  irour 
brother  knows  yet'  She  would  not 
believe  in  its  dreadfulness,  though 
she  had  to  come  nearer  i^in  before 
I  found  it  possible  to  break  it  to 
her.  '  Little  Maud,  it  is  not  a  poor 
charity  schoolmaster  this  time  who 
wants  yon  for  his  wife;  we  have 
done  with  him  now.  It  is  a  man 
who  can  make  cabinet  councils  take 
him  for  their  subject,  and  Lords  and 
Commons  discuss  him  and  his  doings. 
Yes,  and  they  *tove  offered  him 
twelve  thovHmd  pounds  down  for 
his  invention  and«uch  a  post  beside 
as  Uat  i1»«will  be  his  0wn4iult  if  he 
hemoi  a«nde  man.' 

>'H9w  >lier  whole  'toe  sparkled. 
'ITou  ifsroud  man,  you!'  caressing 
my^kMlty'Mtliand  coat  sleeve,  and 
tUiddog  only  of  my  good  idMane 
aid  >advaneement  But  wton-iriie, 
with  a  Tsry  wise  llMe  *§m»,  had 
otMMtemd  it  some  i3ims,<^ri^^s&we 
moMui  amh,  shy,  -ndeglMiee.  'I 
didtt't think  you  were  ttw^h-a:«!iiat 
man.  I  am  quite  afraid  of  ^loa.' 
And  Ihad  my  levenge. 

•  You  proud  woman,  yott  !'-»«lidJ, 
for  Pmw  thia'tiii»  she  wampUynMlg 
herat!/  not  a  Utile,  and  I  did  iMt 
h&ow'Which  I  liked  most  LlMMld 
as  wenrent  on  talking  itaat  JsMtd 
Ukted>had«tMd--«s  wlmn^tosiJie 
not?— qny  -wy  good  friend  'that 
Christnas. 

'  Why,  it  is  time  to  dnss  for 
dinner,'  said  she,  very  suddenly  dis- 
covering the  necessity. 

'Three  quarters  of  an  hour,'  I 
urged.  To  be  immediately  snubbed 
for  my  presumption. 

'Well?'— And  I  collapsed,  as  you 
would  have  done  too.  'I'll  bring 
you  a  cup  of  tea  myself/  she  added, 
with  reassuring  patronage.  'And 
if  you  are  a  good  boy  we  may  come 
to  you  in  the  evening.*  Which  con- 
tinued the  programme  for  many 
evenings,  until  I  could  travel  on 
crutches  as  far  as  the  dining- 
room. 


It  turned  out  to  be  the  approach 
of  her  brother,  and  not  the  approach 
of  dinner,  that  sent  her  away.  Al- 
most immediately  he  eame  into  the 
room,  the  'Times'  in  iiis  hand, 
•Where  is  Maud?' 

'  Just  gone ;'  and  I  tried  to  prac- 
tise her  demnreness. 

*1  say,  old  chap;  what's  this  in 
the  "Times?"  Here— the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty's  speech.  What 
does  it  all  mean?' 

I  looked  slowly  down  the  page. 
*  Yes,  I  suppose,  as  usual,  there  were 
some  to  object ;  but  ^y  have  their 
money's  worth,  though  it  is  I  who 
say  it  It  means— why,  it  means 
that  you  were  willing  to  take  for  a 
brother-in-law,  and  Maud  was  will- 
ing to  take  for  a  husband,  a  poor 
unknown  man,  who  chances  mean- 
while to  have  become  something 


'And  you  knew  it?' 

'  Three  days  ago  I  did.' 

'I  am  not  an  ambitious  fellow, 
Gurnel,  but  I  have  my  ambitions. 
I  confided  my  sister  to  you,  a  poor 
man,  as  I  thought,  and  I  felt  it 
would  be  well  with  her.  But  I  am 
•glad  of  this— I  am  "very.gkd  of 
this.' 

'Of  eosno  you  are,  <Ad  fellow. 
And,  tell  you-wiiat,  I'm  the  happiest 
itt&dkiokrast  dog  alive.'  His  reply 
>i8;iiDt'W«Krth  xeeoxdiog,  for,  to  tell 
Hke  truth,  although  I  am  sorry  to 
haive  to'OoniiaBs  it  of  one  to  be  so 
-acBrlyroiajtdd  tome,  fiom  tfaistime 
^e  'iievereouldfpetSnink  to  speak 
Qjationaily  when  one  paa^ieQiar  sub- 
i9B)timB  uppmai^ied.  Qhere  was  in 
the  evening  when  Miand,  'going 
about  the  room  with  suspicious 
want  of  purpose,  took  up  the 
'  Times '  in  a  fit  of  equally  suspicious 
abstraction,  and  sat  down  to  it  at 
the  table— it  was  worth  seeing  Frank 
come  quietly  behind  my  little  woman 
buried  in  the  portentous  paper,  and 
with  the  most  comical  ftJce  read 
over  her  shoulder. 

*  What,  Maud?'  She  started,  nnd 
was  in  great  confusion.  'Head- 
ing the  parliamentary  reports?  I 
thought  it  was  only  the  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  ladies  ever 
cared  for.  Aha  I  Miss  Maud.'  He 
was  told  to  '  Get  away,  you  imperti- 
nent boy.'    But  the  paper  was  very 
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speedily  pat  aside  until  a  more 
favonrable  opportunity. 

When,  three  days  later,  Easton 
came,  he  opened  his  eyes  wide  over 
the  progress  I  had  made.  Some- 
thing being  said  abont  consnliiDg 
his  col  leagues,  he  bowed  low  to  Miss 
Duke, '  my  most  skilful  colleague.' 

Lord  Oxford  was  on  the  Continent 
at  the  time  of  my  accidcDi  On  his 
return  he  came  on  a  visit  to  me  at 
Steeple  Audley  Park.    He  Towed  he 


had  guessed  all  an  age  ago,  '  eo  far 
as  you  are  concerned,  sir,  at  all 
events.'  At  dinner,  the  first  day, 
the  old  nobleman  led  us  into  a  de- 
lightful embarrassment,  delightful 
to  Frank,  at  least. 

'Well,  how  did  this  accident 
occur  ?  I  have  not  heard  the  par- 
ticulars yet.  Had  not  Miss  Dule  a 
narrow  escape  as  well?  Gumel's 
letters  were  very  vague.  You  don't 
always    get    these     mathematical 


geniuses  to  condescend  to  ordinary 
details.' 

Maud  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  contents  of  her  plate.  I  sat 
dour,  and  close  and  pugnacious,  as 
was  my  habit  in  these  not  infrequent 
situations,  whereas  Maud  would 
commonly  carry  them  off  airily 
enough. 

Frank  elevated  his  eyebrows,  and 
so  did  Lord  Uxford,  when  fSrank 
absurdly  expla-ned.    '  The  fact  is— 


my  sister  was  not  quite  snre  of  her 
bird,  and  so  she  winged  him.    7 
don't  know  that  I  can  be  more  ex- 
plicit, my  lord.' 
You  must  not  think  it  was  all 

faradise  for  me :  quite  the  contrary, 
do  not  think,  by-the-by,  I  should 
much  like  the  old  paradise;  per- 
haps it  is  not  meant  that  we  should. 
And  so,  to  make  a  long  story  short 
— the  next  Valentine's  day  I  went  up 
the  aisle  of  Steeple  Audley  church  on 
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one  cratch,  and  came  down,  my  wife 
on  my  arm,  with  none ;  for  in  the 
confusion  some  one  pnshed  into  my 
hand  Lord  Uxford's  stout  old  oak 
stick ;  and  when,  on  his  return  from 
church,  I  would  hare  given  it  back, 
he  bade  me  keep  it;  and  I  have 
used  it,  and  it  alone,  ever  since. 

'  And  here  it  is,'  said  Mr.  Duke, 
coming  into  the  circle,  and  holding 
up  the  stick  he  always  carried.  '  It 
has  an  old  friend's  &ce  now.  I 
would  not  lose  it  for  worlds.  The 
giver,  as  you  all  know,  is  dead.' 

'Uncle  Frank's  name  is  Frank.' 
said  sturdy  Cecil  Heath,  of  six, 
astride  a  low  stool  by  the  fire. 

'And  mamma's  name  is  Maud,' 
said  a  round-eyed  damsel  of  five, 
edged  on  to  the  same  stool,  and 
paying  infinite  attention  to  the 
young  gentleman,  chiefly  in  the  way 
of  handing  him  various  sweet 
morsels  out  of  a  marvellous  red  and 
silver  bag. 

We  all  laughed. 

'Ay,  we  laugh/  said  Gumel 
Duke,  drily;  'but  we  men  and 
women  make  our  greatest  dis- 
coveries much  after  the  manner  of 
these  children.' 

'It  is  all  very  nice  of  Gumel,' 
said  Mrs.  Duke,  coming  forward  to 
her    husband's   side,  so   that   we 


noticed  how  like  she  was  to  what 
she  had  been  described.  There  bad 
been  a  period  in  the  telling  of  the 
story  when  her  face  had  been  closely 
shaded  by  her  hand ;  her  husband 
had  given  her  one  swift  glance,  and 
then  had  kept  his  eyes  steadily  away 
from  her.  '  It  is  all  very  nice  of  your 
uncle,'  she  said,  'and  very  clever, 
to  have  written  this  all  down  and 
then  to  bring  it  against  me.  I  was 
obliged  to  ask  for  luncheon  that  day 
as  a  diversion,  or  he  would  never 
have  done  staring  at  me.  I  shall 
write  my  version  now— ready  for 
next  Valentine's,  if  you  like ;  then 
you'll  see  what  a  goose  he  some- 
times made  of  himself.' 

'  Appearances,  my  dear ;  do  think 
of  appearances,'  laughed  Mr.  Duke. 
'Ferrers,'  so  sharply  as  to  bring 
Ferrers  round  as  sharply;  'had  yon 
any  valentine  to-day  besides  what 
the  postman  brought  and  those  de- 
livered at  the  door  r 

Ferrers  turned  scarlet,  and,  sin- 
gularly to  relate,  so  did  Flo. 

'Ay,  we  laugh,'  said  Gumel 
Duke,  more  drily  still.  And,  sure 
enough,  we  all  did  fill  up  the  pause 
with  laughter— all  except  Flo  and 
young  Ferrers. 

And  that  is  the  story  I  heard  told 
over  the  fire  at  the  country  house 
where  I  was  staying. 

WiNiPBED  South. 
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AFEEB  Tiriting  in  torn  a  whole 
■eries  of  the  Gennan  Bttdfl  and 
Broniieiis  in  the  amdons  qneat  of 
health,  I  iwc^Ted  to  repair  to  that 
most  oat-of*the-way  resort  for  in- 
Talids,  Wildbod— a  ^pot  far  in  the 
xeceBKS  of  the  Black  Forest,  where, 
nestled  many  many  feet  ahoTe  the 
level  of  the  sea,  it  rests  in  the  shade 
and  perfome  of  the  pines.  It  is 
one  of  those  places  which,  hnt  for 
its  hot  springs,  wonld  prohahly  have 
remained  a  village  unknown  to  all 
Europeans  save  the  Wurtemborgers, 
for  it  is  in  the  way  to  nowhere ;  and 
such  an  air  of  tristeness  is  there 
about  it  that  the  ordinary  traveller 
would  hasten  through  it,  as  a  train 
does  through  a  tunnel,  rather  than 
loiter  in  its  cheerless  solitudes.  I 
never  shall  forget  the  strong  sense 
of  depression,  bordering  on  melan- 
choly, that  I  felt,  and  seemed  to  feel 
increasing  as  I  drew  near  this  most 
lonely  retreat.  Not  the  sun,  as  he 
shone  down  in  all  his  splendonr, 
nor  the  lively  mountain  torrent,  as 
it  hurried  past  me,  no,  nor  vet  the 
merry  chirping  of  the  feathered 
tribe,  of  which  there  was  abundance, 
seemed  to  mitigate,  at  least  to  me, 
the  gloom  of  the  locality.  Every- 
thing, on  the  contrary,  wore,  to  my 
mind's  eye,  a  funereal  aspect  That 
sombre,  unbroken  mantle  of  pine 
forest,  as  it  lay  stretched  along  the 
hill-tops,  looked  like  an  extensive 
pall.  The  dress  of  the  peasantry 
had  something  dismal  about  it.  The 
oxen  and  the  sheep  were  supplied 
with  bells,  whose  notes  resembled 
death -knells,  while  the  very  tread  of 
these  dumb  creatures  was  solemn 
enough  for  the  saddest  of  all  cere- 
monials. But,  after  a  spell  of  suffer- 
ing one  is  prepared  to  forego  all 
other  conpidorafions  for  the  singlo 
one  of  health ;  and,  martyr  as  I  had 
been  for  months  to  rheumatic  pains 
and  aches,  my  mind  was  quite  made 
up  for  any  season  of  privation  and 
Kclf-denial  that  might  help  to  rid 
ine  of  my  tormentor ;  so  that,  had 
Wildbad  been  tenfold  as  tn'Me,  I 
should  have  repaired  to  it  and  will- 
ingly spent  there  the  period  allotted 
for  a  cure.     Accordingly,  when  I 


drove  np  to  the  door  of  the  capital 
hotel  (de  rOors),  it  was  with  the 
detennination  to  undergo  at  least  a 
month  of  it ;  and  I  had  certainly  no 
reason  to  regret,  when  I  came  away, 
my  sojourn  in  this  lonely  village. 
I  have  applied  without  hesitaticm 
the  term  '  cental '  to  the  inn  where 
I  took  np  my  quarters,  knowing  well 
that  mj  pasaiog  word  of  encomium 
will  be  endorsed  by  all  who  have 
lodged  at  Elumpp's  Hotel  How 
scrupulously  clean  the  house  itself! 
How  excellent  the  iare!  And  then 
the  landlord  —  poor  fellow!  since 
gone  to  his  rest—what  a  nuodel  of 
a  host  was  he,  and  how  keen  his 
appreciation  of  the  English  cha- 
racter! Three  other  large  hotels 
there  are,  kept  going  solely  by  folks 
who  come  to  bathe— '  Eurgasts,' as 
the  Germans  call  them— all  fall  to 
overflowing  in  the  season,  one  year 
being  much  the  same  as  another,  and 
no  such  thing  being  known  as  an 
abatement  in  the  supply  of  visitors. 
The  Government,  too— that  is  to  say, 
the  King — must  be  making  a  good 
thing  out  of  these  same  Kurgasts,  for 
the  springs  and  the  baths  are  royal 
property,  and  every  farthing  you 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  dipping  goes 
into  the  royal  coffers.  These  springs, 
like  most  of  the  hot-spring  family, 
undertake  to  do  great  things,  and 
to  cure  a  whole  multitude  of  the 
maladies  to  which  humanity  is  sub- 
ject. Not  gout  and  rheomatism 
alone,  by  any  means,  but  divers 
more  disorders,  are  said  to  lie  within 
the  grasp  of  their  healing  power. 
Every  form  of  nervous  or  cutaneous 
infirmity,  and  every  kind  of  weak- 
ness, including  even  certain  tj'pes 
of  the  cerebral,  can,  it  is  affirmed, 
be  cured  or  alleviated  by  these  won- 
der-working waters;  and  here,  as 
elsewhere,  traditions  are  abundant 
of  the  little  short  of  miraculous 
achievements  of  this  modem  Be- 
tliesda.  The  crowds  that  are  said 
to  have  come  to  Wildbad  upon 
crutches,  and  to  have  lefk  those 
articles  behind  them  on  taking  their 
departure,  are  so  numerous  that 
enough  should  by  this  time  have 
accumulated  to  supply  every  cripple 
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in  Europe  with  a  pair ;  and  if  some 
specalative  man  has  not  already 
turned  this  fieust  to  profitable  ao- 
connt,  here  assuredly  is  an  opening 
for  those  disposed  to  deal  wholesale 
an  these  appliances.  Droll  aneo- 
4ioteB  are  likewise  told  of  invalids 
who  have  carried  off  another  cure, 
different  entirely  from  the  one 
sought,  the  springs  haying  seem- 
ingly taken  in  hand  the  wrong  com- 
plaint and  dealt  effectively  with  it. 
A  paralytic,  I  was  assured,  who  had 
come  to  Wildbad  with  one  eye  fast 
closed,  had  gone  away  with  both 
wide  open,  though  such  had  not 
been  bis  aim  in  bathing.  His  limbs 
were  what  he  hoped  would  benefit; 
but  his  hopes,  alas!  in  this  respect, 
were  doomed  to  disappointment, 
and  the  poor  fellow  returned  home 
limping  as  he  came.  Powerless  to 
effect  the  restoration  desired,  the 
springs  did  for  him  what  they  could, 
and  gave  him  back  his  eye.  The 
Wildbad  doctors  accordingly  rarely 
if  ever  turn  away  an  intending  Eur- 
gost '  Give  the  waters/  they  say, '  by 
all  means  a  trial;  they  must  benefit 
you  somehow.  If  they  don't  cure  this 
they  will,  perhaps,  cure  something 
else  you  may  have  wrong  about  you. 
Your  sufferings,  moreover,  may  be 
but  symptoms,  and  these  springs 
attack,  not  the  symptoms  but  the 
disorders  that  cause  them;  so  be 
not  disheartened  if  you  do  not  ex- 
perience immediate  relief.  Slow, 
though  thorough,  is  the  cure ;  and 
it  matters  not  though  symptoms 
linger  for  a  space,  when  we  know 
the  cause  is  disappearing.' 

The  Kurgasts  have  the  option  of 
bathing  in  public  or  in  private.  Of 
course  aristocrats  prefer  the  more 
exclusive  system,  and  give  a  wide 
berth  to  the  crowd.  If,  however, 
you  have  a  fieaicy  for  the  public  bath 
the  doctors  must  first  examine  you, 
to  see  whether  you  are  physically 
eligible  for  the  company  of  other 
bathers.  Certain  distempers  dis- 
qualify you  for  mingling  with  your 
fellows  in  the  water;  and  if  your 
skin,  for  instance,  happens  to  be  in 
an  unhealthy  state,  your  dips  must 
be  in  private.  Being  of  a  sociable 
turn  I  went  in  for  the  public  bath, 
my  infirmities  belonging  happily  to 
the  incommunicable  class,  and  so 
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not  such  as  to  render  me  a  danger- 
ous companion.  The  public  bath 
consists  of  a  chamber,  I  should  say, 
at  a  guess,  some  twenty  feet  by 
twenty,  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
dressing  and  drying  cells,  the  doors 
of  which  open  into  the  water.  At 
a  depth  of  about  two  feet  there  is  a 
soft  bed  of  red  sand,  quite  level, 
and  very  pleasant  to  the  feel ;  and 
every  here  and  there  a  crop  of 
bubbles  may  be  seen  rising  from  Hob 
bottom,  that  indicate  the  position  of 
the  numerous  springs  from  which 
the  bath  is  constantly  jeplenished. 

Habited  in  the  regular  bathing 
garment,  I  slipped  in  from  my  cell, 
the  water  feeling  nice  and  warm; 
and  though  I  cannot  appeal  to 
Fahrenheit  or  Centigrade  for  figures, 
the  temperature  must  be  some- 
what over  that  of  the  blood,  other- 
wise a  chill  would  be  experienced. 
All  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  a  mist,  the  vapour  rising  thicklj 
to  the  roof,  from  whence,  again,  it 
keeps  perpetually  falling  in  big, 
cola  drops  upon  the  bathers'  heads. 
To  swim  in  water  so  shallow  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question ;  so  you 
sit  still  on  the  Bondy  bottom,  watch- 
ing through  the  fog  the  hands  of 
the  clock  to  tell  you  when  the  time 
is  up.  Thus,  with  three  parts  of 
the  body  in  the  water,  and  about 
one-fourth  enveloped  in  steam,  the 
bather  passes  the  half-hour  or  the 
hour  prescribed  in  his  case,  inhaling 
all  the  while  the  mist  surrounding 
him,  and  thus  securing  for  tho 
water  an  internal  as  well  as  an  ex- 
ternal form  of  application.  Some 
dozen  or  so  of  afflicted  fellow-mor- 
tals were  already  in  the  bath  before 
me,  on  most  of  whom  were  looks 
that  told  of  pain,  while  others 
seemed  so  hearty  and  well-favoured 
as  to  render  their  ailments  matters 
of  conjecture  to  the  uninformed  be- 
holder. Amongst  these  latter  was  a 
burly  Frenchman,  who,  despite  my 
disguise,  detected  at  a  glance  my 
nationality. 

'  You  air  from  England,  sair,'  ob- 
served the  discerning  Mussoo. 

'Yes,  I  am;  but  how  did  you 
guess  that?  Certainly  not  from 
my  dress.' 

'Ha!  I  do  alvays  know  an  Eng* 
lishman  yen  I  see  him. 
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'B&rB  yoa  mixed  much  with  my 
ecwmtryuien,  then,  that  yoa  leoog- 
nize  tbem  so  leadily?* 

'  I  haif  been  in  England,  and  I 
half  laimt  de  English  langridge; 
bat  I  haif  not  so  mnsh  mix  rid  de 
English  gentlemans.' 

'Not  when  yoa  were  in  Eng- 
Uodr 

'Non,  sair,  I  maked  not  many 
friends  yen  I  tos  dair,  for  two  rai- 
sons :  Ton  Tas  hecaose  I  not  speak 
de  langyidge  so  Tell  as  I  do  now, 
and  de  oder  hecaose  I  find  de  Eng- 
lishmans  so  ver  Tat  yoa  call— aau 

'Ah!  I  know  what  yoa  mesn. 
Yoor  coantiymen  all  complain  of 
finding  as  so  Tery  dry/ 

'Dry,  dry!  Non,  ma  foil  nra. 
I  not  mean  dry,  not  at  alL  I  find 
it  mach  more  damp  dan  France. 
De  greater  nomber  of  days  it  did 
rain,  and  Ten  it  not  rain  it  maked 
sach  terrible— how  yoa  call—brooil- 
laid?* 

'Toa  do  not  nnderstand  me,  I 
see.  I  did  not  mean  dry,  exactly ; 
I  meant  that  yoa  found  us  so  dis- 
iant.' 

'YatI  distant?  Oh,  nonl  de 
distance  tos  noting.  I  did  cross 
from  Calais,  and  in  less  dan  two 
hoars  I  tos  in  England.' 

I  saw  it  was  a  hopeless  busmess ; 
so  abandoning  the  subject  of  Eng- 
lish peculiarities,  I  went  into 
matters  of  more  immediate  inte- 
rest. 

'  HaTc  you  deriTed  much  benefit 
from  the  Wildbad  waters?' 

'  I  could  Tish  dat  I  could  toll  you. 
It  is  my  hope  de  benefit  is  coming, 
yet  I  feel  it  not' 

'  But  you  do  not  seem  much  like 
an  invalid;  do  yoa  suffer  much 
pain?' 

'Non,  sair;  I  haif  no  pains.  I 
suffer  in  de  nerfis ;  I  half  Ter  strange 
feelings.  I  tink  odd  tings  and  I 
hear  odd  tings,  and  sometimes  I 
see  odd  tings.  Ten  dair  is  noting  at 
all.  I  cannot  expleek  it,  not  to  no 
one.  It  is  all  in  de  nerfs,  all  in  de 
nerfs.' 

'  Does  the  doctor  say  the  waters 
are  likely  to  do  you  good?' 

'Oh,  yes!  He  says  I  shall  he 
better  Ter  soon,  and  after  I  am  gone 
away,  den  I  shall  find  most  de  bene- 


fit Oder  doctors  haif  told  me  just 
de  same.' 

'  Then  you  haTe  tried  other  reme- 
dies before  coming  to  WUdbad?' 

'Tes,  I  haTe  tried  Ter  many. 
ETery  year  I  do  make  a  tour  of  do 
Bads.  I  come  from  Yiesbad,  I  go 
on  from  Yilbad  to  Lodche,  Tair  one 
hades  all  de  day  in  de  Tater ;  from 
dair  I  go  to  Karlsbad.  Afterwards 
I  shall  try  de  grape  cure  at  (I  haTo 
forgotten  the  name  of  the  place), 
and  den  my  doctor  chez  moi  at  Paris, 
he  says  it  will  be  time  for  me  to 
come  back  to  bim  for  de  Tinter.' 

Ah!  thought  I,  doctors  are  much 
the  same  CTerywhere.     The  Paris 

gractitionen  are,  apparently,  no 
etter  than  their  brethren  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel  To  trade  upon  the 
&ncies  and  delusions  of  the  weak- 
nunded  is  clearly  one  of  the  recog- 
nised arts  of  the  faculty.  My  ner- 
Tous  friend  was  but  a  representa- 
tive man,  one  out  of  a  numeroua 
class  who  are  as  good  as  so  much  a 
year  regularly  to  their  medical 
advisers.  A  story  is  told  of  a  some- 
what hippish  old  lady,  a  resident  of 
Brighton,  who  on  mentioning  to  her 
doctor  her  intention  of  Tisiting  Chel- 
tenham for  a  season,  the  latter  gaTo 
her  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a 
medical  friend  of  his  at  the  latter 
place,  purporting  to  enter  at  the 
same  tmie  into  an  elaborate  dia- 
gnosis of  her  case  with  a  specifica- 
tion of  the  treatment  she  would 
need.  The  lady,  however,  changed 
her  mind,  and  went  elsewhere  in- 
stead of  to  Cheltenham,  and  curio- 
sity having  tempted  her  to  open 
her  doctor's  letter,  it  was  found  to 
ran  as  follows : — 

'  Dbab ,— The  bearer  of  this 

note  is  a  rich  old  dame  who  bleeds 
freely.  Keep  her  a  month  or  so, 
and  then  be  sure  and  send  her  back 
to  me,  as  she  is  one  of  my  best  in 
Testments. — Tours,  &c.' 
And  no  doubt  the  Paris  physician 
appreciated  equally  the  prize  he  bad 
in  this  stout  Frenchman.  I  bad, 
almost  daily,  interTiews  with  this 
interesting  indiTidual,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  notions  he  diTulged  to 
me  touching  the  peculiarities  of 
England  and  the  English  were 
highly  entertaining.  Amongst  the 
rest,  he  shared  the  couTiction  which 
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I  hATO  hmd  freely  expressed  abroad, 
that  one  half  our  population  dies  of 
consumption  and  the  other  half  of 
gout;  Uiat  what  conduces  to  the 
former  malady  is  the  exoessiTe 
dampness  of  the  English  dimate^ 
and  that  the  only  refn^  from  its 
baneful  effects  consists  in  imbibing 
plentifuUy  the  strongest  alcoholic 
liquors.  Porter,  gin,  and  whisky 
are,  accordingly,  the  antidotes  in 
Yogue  amongst  the  masses;  port 
wine  and  bnmdy  the  specifics  with 
the  upper  ten.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, these  potent  remedies,  k  taken 
in  sufficient  quantities,  have  a  ten* 
dency  to  bring  on  the  gout;  such  is 
the  theory  with  foreignen;  so  it 
comes  to  this,  that  we  unhappy 
EnglJRhmen  haye  the  option  either 
of  drinking  hard  and  paying  the 
penalty  in  ^ut,  or,  should  we  pre- 
fer abstaimng,  consumption  stares 
us  in  the  face  as  the  altematiya 

But  to  retain  to  the  bath.  It  is 
in  their  wonderfully  soothing  power 
that  the  excellency  of  the  Wildbad 
waters  consists,  and  to  this  property 
is  to  be  attributed  any  efficacy  they 
possess  in  complaints  arising  from 
irritation  of  the  nervous  ^stem. 
My  own  experience  of  their  effects 
in  this  respect  quite  confirmed  the 
reputation  that  had  reached  me  of 
their  soothing  virtue.  A  sense  of 
pleasant  languor,  and  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  drowsiness,  invariably  fol- 
lows an  hour's  immersion ;  and  on 
coming  ftom  the  bath,  you  are 
directed  to  lie  down  for  a  while  till 
this  wears  off,  resisting  vigorously 
the  inclination  to  faXL  asleep.  What 
is  dreaded  if  you  yield  to  tnis  temp- 
tation I  forget,  but  I  remember  find- 
ing Morpheus  too  many  forme,  and 
despite  my  arming  myself  with 
book  or  newspaper,  he  defied  and 
overcame  me  again  and  again.  The 
doctor  told  me  this  would  never  do. 
Some  anti-soporific  must  be  had 
recourse  to,  otherwise — ^weli,  so  he 
suggested  by  way  of  a  preventive 
measure  that  I  should  be  rubbed 
down  or  shampooed  for  a  full  half- 
hour  after  returning  to  my  room : 
'  And  who  is  to  shampoo  me  ?'  in- 
quired L     'I  will  send  Professor 

to  you.    He  is  very  skilful  in 

the  operation,*  was  the  doctor's  re- 
ply.     That   term   'Professor,'   to 


which  we  in  England  attach  so  im- 
portant a  significance,  is  a  common 
enough  title  all  over  Fatherland, 
every  man  assuming  it  who  has  be- 
come fisimiliar  with  the  smallest  of 
sciences,  and  pursues  it  as  an  avoca- 
tion. An  instructor  in  calisthenics 
or  an  operator  upon  corns  would 
each  be  dubbed  professors  of  their 
respective  arts.  I  did  not  as  yet 
know  what  ordinary  folks  'Pro- 
fessors' were  in  these  localities,  so 
when  my  doctor  talked  of  sending  a 
live  professor  to  shampoo  me,  it  was 
with  feelings  of  mingled  awe  and 
hesitation  that  I  consented  to  be 
manipulated  by  this  important  per- 
sonage— feelings  which  the  suspicion 
of  a  heavy  foe  being  demanded  after 
each  visit  did  not  tend  to  mitigate. 
But  I  might  have  spared  myself  all 
my  misgivings  in  the  matter,  for 
on  the  said  proibssor  making  his 
appearance,  he  proved  to  be  a  most 
unformidable  individual,  and  thank- 
ful for  the  douceur  of  a  few  kreut- 
zers  when  he  had  done  handling  me. 
I  noticed,  however,  while  his  gar- 
ments were  most  unpretending,  ho 
wore  a  very  smart  blue  cap  with  a 
gold-lace  band  upon  it,  broaa  enough 
for  a  post  captam  of  our  navy,  the 
gay  article  contrasting  oddly  with 
the  rest  of  the  professor's  homely 
garb.  I  felt  there  must  be  some 
meaning  in  that  cap,  and  time  after 
time,  as  he  appeared  with  it,  I 
lived  in  hope  some  light  might  bo 
thrown  thereon  j  at  last  I  grew  irr&- 
pressibly  inquisitive,  and  asked  him 
the  question  point  blank.  '  What 
cap  is  that  I  see  you  wear?'  The 
man  had  spent  some  years  in  Ame- 
rica, and,  saving  the  odious  nasal 
twang,  spoke  English  admirably, 
so  our  dialogues  were  always  in 
that  language. 

'  That  cap,'  said  he,  'is  given  me 
by  my  government,  and  1  wear  it 
by  virtue  of  my  office.' 

'Indeed!  Then  you  are  in  go- 
vernment employ  ?  what  may  your 
office  be?' 

'I  am  chief  overseer  of  the  Briin- 
nen's  deputy,  &o.,  &o.'  This  was 
about  half  the  man's  title,  which,  in 
spite  of  my  utter  inability  to  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  the  office,  £ 
had  for  some  time  off  quite  pat,  as 
I  made  him  repeat  it  every  time  he 
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TiBited  mc,  in  the  hope  I  might  at 
length  make  ont  what  it  meant 

'And  are  tho  duties  attached 
to  your  office  very  arduoos?*  I 
asked. 

'  Oh  no !    By  no  means  ardnons.' 

'  LitUe,  perhaps,  beyond  wearing 
the  government  cap?* 

'  Well^  not  much  more/  replied 
he,  fimiling. 

'I  hope  your  gOTomment  pays 
yon  well  for  holding  tho  appoint- 
ment' 

The  salary  is  very  small  indeed ; 
but  I  hope  to  find  it  increase  as  I 
rise  in  the  office/ 

Under  the  combined  action  of  his 
Angers  and  his  tongue — for  he  was 
a  great  talker— I  was  rendered  proof 
against  any  inclination  to  snooze 
without  the  effort,  which  all  know 
is  a  most  painful  one,  of  fighting 
against  sleepiness  r  and  the  next  part 
of  the  programme  in  my  case  as  a 
Knrgast  was  to  setoff  regularly  for 
a  good  stretch, '  a  constitutional/  of 
a  couple  of  hours  or  so;  and  of  all 
places  under  the  sun,  if  only  you 
don*t  mind  its  stillness,  Wiidbad 
stands  approached  by  very  few  loca- 
lities as  regards  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  its  walks.  For  some 
miles  round  the  grounds  are  care- 
fully and  tastefully  laid  out  for  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  walk- 
ing visitors.  There  is  the  pathway 
by  the  rapid  river  (the  £nz),  or  the 
shady  track  between  the  fir-trees 
up  the  steep  hill- side,  or  the  open 
level  road  for  you  to  choose  from ; 
while  each,  at  intervals  of  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  so,  is  supplied  with 
easy  benches  whereon  tne  weary  or 
the  weak  may  rest  and  oontemplate. 
If  you  select  one  of  the  forest-paths 
you  should  certainly  adopt  the  pre- 
caution of  providing  yourself  with 
a  pocket-compass,  otherwise  the 
chances  are  you  wUl  get  hopelessly 
bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  the 
Sohwarzwald ;  and  to  be  benighted 
in  its '  blackness '  amongst  the  pole- 
cats and  the  badgers,  thoagh  no 
doubt  a  diversion,  is  one  of  which 
the  eiyoyment  might  be  a  question. 
Klumpp  told  me  tiiat  walking-par- 
ties frequentlv  lost  their  way  in  the 
woods,  and  that  on  more  occasions 
than  one  he  had  been  obliged  to 
send  out  scouts  with  horns  and  dogs 


in  quest  of  some  walking  wanderers 
whose  long  absence  had  given  canse 
for  anxiety.  For  my  part,  however, 
I  confess  I  pity  those  who,  while  at 
Wiidbad,  are  destitute  of  walking 
powers.  What  those  must  undergo 
who  cannot  get  about  and  enjoy  the 
solitary  outlet  which  the  place 
affords  is  dismal  to  contemplata 
Here  are  no  shop-windows  to  peer 
into  &om  your  chair,  no  dub  or 
reading-room  to  lounge  in,  no  kur- 
saal  by  way  of  a  rendezvous  for  idle 
hours;  all  you  can  do  is  bathe  and 
walk,  walk  and  bathe;  and  if  you 
are  unable  to  walk,  why  you  must 
bathe  only,  bewailing  your  woes  in 
the  interim  until  it  is  time  to  batho 
again.  But,  while  on  the  subject  of 
walking,  I  must  here  mention  a 
rather  eccentric,  though  most  agree- 
able, addition  to  the  list  of  Eurgasts 
that  made  his  appearance  while  I 

was  thera    This  was  a  Count 

—we  won't  mind  names—he  was  a 
Pole,  and  I  struck  up  quite  an  in- 
timacy with  him.  We  had  been 
apprised  of  his  expected  advent 
some  days  previously;  and  our  land- 
lord having  informed  us  that  be 
was  coming  with  his '  retinue/  wo 
expected,  to  use  a  slang  term,  rather 
a '  swell '  in  the  new  comer. 

The  travelling-carriage— a  hired 
one— accordingly  drew  up  in  due 
course  at  *  the  i3ear,'  and  the  eyes 
of  most  of  the  inmates,  my  own  in- 
cluded, were  all  intent  upon  the 
unlading  voiture,  conjecturing  the 
while  where  might  be  disposed '  the 
retinue.'  A  man  in  livery  dis- 
mounted from  his  seat  beside  tho 
cocker,  and  then  from  the  inside 
there  alighted  two,  and  only  two, 
gentlemen.  'Which  is  the  Count 
and  which  is  the  retinue?'  was 
the  instantaneous  and  not  un- 
natural que8tk)n.  It  appeared  that 
the  small  party  of  three  included 
Herr  Graf,  retinue  and  all,  the  suite 
consisting  merely  of  the  count's 
doctor  and  his  valet  The  count 
himself  was  a  dapper,  shortish  man 
of  about  five-and-forty,  particularly 
brisk  and  talkative,  and  immediately 
at  home  with  every  one  be  came 
across;  but  of  the  two,  the  doctor 
looked  much  more  tho  invalid ;  tall, 
pale,  and  thin,  with  a  peculiar  look 
of  delicacy  on  his  countenance,  his 
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seemed  a  case  for  baths,  or  other 
reetoratives  of  some  sort,  far  more 
than  the  lively  gentlepian  he  was 
supposed  to  have  the  charge  of. 

According  to  bis  own  account, 
the  sufferings  of  the  latter  were  not 
acute,  but  a  constant  sensation,  as 
he  described  it,  of  du  sahlon  dam  le 
Soulier  worried,  he  said,  his  very  life 
out,  and  drove  him  to  the  Wildbad 
springs.  From  his  never  parting 
for  a  moment  from  his  doctor,  I 
fancied  at  first  theve  might  be  a 
screw  loose  in  the  upper  story ;  but 
I  soon  found  he  was  as  sane  as  any 
man  need  be,  possessing,  too,  an 
unusual  amount  of  that  uncommon 
thiog  called  common  sense.  Ho 
was  one  of  those  men  one  sometimes 
meets  abroad  who,  though  probably 
not  knowing  a  syllable  of  Greek  or 
Latin,  had  mastered  several  living 
languages  besides  his  own,  speak- 
ing, in  addition  to  Polish,  German, 
French,  and  Italian,  and  under- 
standing English  as  he  read  it  into 
the  bargain.  He  was  also  an  ac- 
complished man,  could  play  and 
sing  admirably,  was  a  first-rate 
fencer,  draughtsman,  &c.,  while  as 
a  companion  he  was  so  full  of  wit 
and  anecdote  that  he  soon  became 
an  immense  favourite  at  Elnmpp's. 
He  had,  however,  one  dominant  pro- 
pensity, which,  whether  the  rttult 
of  habit  or  the  mere  symptom  of  a 
restless  disposition  I  could  not  tell, 
but  the  man  was  for  ever  on  the 
walk ;  he  seemed,  in  fact,  possessed 
with  a  sort  of  perambulating  mania, 
and  the  miles  of  ground  he  must 
have  traversed  during  his  stay  at 
Wildbad  might  have  been  computed 
at  some  hundreds.  Regularly  twice 
a  day  would  he  turn  out  with  his 
medical  attendant  for  an  extensive 
stretch  of  some  hours'  length,  the 
unfortunate  doctor  appttring  on  his 
return  oftentimes  the  picture  of  ex- 
haustion, while  the  count  would 
seem  quite  fresh  and  ready  for  an- 
other start  I  remember  how  we 
pitied  the  former  from  our  inmost 
souls,  and  trusted  he  was  well  paid 
for  this  painful  tax  upon  his  nerve 
and  muscle,  while  the  t^peedy  break- 
ing down  of  his  slender  frame  under 
these  forced  marches  was  predicted 
by  us  all  in  unison.  But  even  when 
in  doors  the  count  was  not  at  rest; 


for  no  sooner  would  he  oome  into 
his  room  than  off  he  would  seti 
again,  pacing  up  and  down  like  a 
panther  in  a  cage,  and  maintaining 
all  the  while  an  animated  conversa- 
tion with  the  exhausted  doctor,  who 
might  at  intervals  bo  heard  lan- 
guidly returning  his  monosyllabic 
answers.  I  occupied  the  adjoining 
chamber,  and  could  not  well  help 
being  cognizant  of  the  count's  pecu- 
liarities, for  a  door,  always  locked, 
led  from  my  room  into  his,  which, 
though  under  certain  circumstances 
might  have  been  a  great  conve- 
nience, I  found,  with  my  restless 
neighbour,  the  reverse  of  an  accom- 
modation. The  first  sounds  where- 
with my  ears  were  greeted  in  the 
morning,  and  the  last  I  overheard  at 
night,  were  the  count's  footsteps  as 
he  paced  his  pointless  journey;  and 
often  in  tlie  dead  of  night,  when  all 
else  was  still  and  silent,  have  I  lain 
awake  listening  to  the  same  mono- 
tonous tramp,  tramp,  the  uneasy 
man  availing  himself  of  the  inter- 
vals between  hisslumb^s  to  indulge 
his  restless  propensity.  This  habit 
of  excessive  walking  he  persisted  in 
all  the  while  I  was  at  Wildbad; 
and  I  remember  well,  amongst  the 
last  objects  I  caught  sight  of  from 
my  voiture  as  I  left  the  place  was 
the  indefatigable  count  striding 
vigorously  up  a  steep  bill-road, 
with  his  medical  companion,  as 
usual,  a  pace  or  two  behind  him. 
This  same  Pole  was  a  great  patriot, 
and  wont  to  wax  very  warm  upon 
the  subject  of  his  country's  wrongs ; 
but  some  years  after,  taking  up  the 
*  Times'  one  morning  during  the 
period  of  the  insurrection  I  lit  upon 
a  paragraph  running  somewhat  to 
this  effect :  '  There  has  been  another 
engagement  between  the  Russians 

and  the  Poles  near  the  town  of , 

and  one  of  some  importance  to  the 
former  from  their  having  succeeded 
in  capturing  and  killing  a  Coxmt 

,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 

efBcient  of  the  Pohsh  leaders.  It 
would  seem  that  through  an  act  of 
treachery  he  had  been  enticed  with 
a  handful  of  followers  into  an  am- 
buscade, when  tha  Russians,  after 
their  manner,  put  every  man  of 
them  to  death.' 
It  made  me  very  sad  as  I  read 
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ihiB  aoeount  of  the  deith  of  poor 
CoDnt . 

Whether  by  dint  of  bathing,  the 
l^eiMrDus  diet  at  the  '  Bear/  or  the 
iDTigorating  air  of  Wildhad,  I  picked 
«P  rapidly,  and  after  aboat  a  fort- 
Bight's  stay,  had  grown  so  strong 
that  I  readily  assented  to  a  propo- 
sition of  Klnmpp  for  a  day's  sport 
in  the  Black  Forest  The  Black 
Forest  abounds  with  game  of  all 
sorts,  farry  as  well  as  feathered,  and 
kave  is  easily  obtained  to  bag  as 
mneh  of  it  as  yon  can.  As,  however, 
I  was  told  that  the  sport  which  the 
caper  keiley,  or  cock  of  the  wood, 
afforded  threw  every  other  kind 
into  the  shade,  it  was  agreed  that 
we  should  lay  ourselTes  out  for  it 
exclusively,  amd  for  the  first  few 
bonrs,  at  any  rate,  not  expend 
nowder  and  shot  on  any  other 
xind  of  game. 

Now  the  caper  keiley  is  particu- 
terly  wild  and  shy  of  man,  and  to 
get  a  shot  at  him  at  all— at  least  in 
that  Deighbourhood—- you  have  to 
go  to  work  right  warily.  The  easy, 
luxurious  plan  of  the  English  sporta- 
man,  of  starting  off  when  breakfast 
has  comfortably  gone  down,  and 
kmnging  through  the  turnips  or  the 
stubble  in  the  brightest  part  of  the 
day,  is  something  very  different 
from  the  effort  you  must  make  if 
you  have  a  design  upon  the  caper 
keiley.  Long  ere  dawn  of  day  you 
have  to  hie  away  into  the  densest 
and  most  retired  parts  of  the  fbtest. 
before  these  birds  are  yet  astir,  and 
there  await  in  quiet  the  first  gleams 
of  twilight,  when  they  begin  to  feed. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  two, 
when  Klumpp  and  I,  each  armed 
with  a  rifle,  turned  out  into  the 
darkness  in  order  to  get  a  start  of  the 
caper  keileys.  The  Forest  looked 
particularly '  Black,'  I  thought,  that 
morning  as  we  entered  it,  and  a 
slight  breeze  stirring,  which  caused 
the  pine-tops  to  give  forth  that 
sound  peculiar  to  them,  between  a 
whittle  and  a  murmur,  increased 
the  dreariness  of  the  adventure.  I 
could  not  see  my  way  a  bit;  but 
KlumpD,  who  appeared  to  have  cat's 
eyes,  lea  the  way^ while  I,  stumbling 
and  tripping  at  every  step,  followed 
him  as  best  I  could. 

A  &int  light  was  just  beginning 


to  show  overhead,  when  my  guide 
ordered  a  halt,  for  which  I  was  not 
sorry ;  and  forthwith,  with  as  little 
noise  as  possible,  we  commenced 
loading  our  pieces.  As  we  stood 
and  listened,  we  heard  all  sorts  of 
wild  sounds,  all  equally  strange  to 
me,  but  which  Klumpp  interpreted, 
naming  instantly  the  bird  or  beast 
to  which  the  sound  belonged :  but 
there  was  <Hie  most  peculiar,  and 
quite  distinct  finom  all  the  rest, 
which  he  affirmed  to  be  the  note  of 
the  bird  we  were  in  quest  ot  It 
was  a  prolonged  strain,  made  up  of 
a  variety  of  tones,  sustained  so  l<»g 
that  the  creature  must  finin  have 
had  good  lungs  that  gave  it  forth. 

'  He  lies  over  there,'  said  Klumpp. 
'Stop!  wait  till  we  hear  him  agam.' 

At  the  interval  of  a  minute  or 
two  the  notes  were  repeated  from 
the  same  quarter,  so  I  was  for  start- 
ing off  at  once. 

'  No !  stop!'  said  Klumpp  again ; 
'  we  shaU  lose  him  if  you  don't  wait 
a  second.  Now  then*  come  on;  come 
quicklv  1' 

He  oashed  off,  I  following,  but  he 
soon  stopped  again  quite  abruptiy. 

'  What  on  earth  is  the  matter?' 
I  exdaimed ; '  the  bird  is  over  there.' 

'Hush!'  replied  my  companion, 
in  a  whisper ;  'we  have  to  wait  for  a 
certain  note;  it  is  only  during  those 
moments  that  the  caper  keiley  will 
allow  himself  to  be  approached.* 

I  learned  a  very  curious  fact  on 
that  occasion  touching  this  sin- 
gular bird.  It  would  seem  that, 
being  inordinately  shy,  and  gifted 
with  a  wonderfully  acute  sense  of 
hearing,  he  presents  during  his 
song—if  his  note  will  bear  the  name 
^an  opportunity  for  the  sports- 
man to  get  close  up  to  him.  After 
giving  forth  a  series  of  harsh,  gut- 
tural sounds,  his  strain  suddenly 
changes,  and  you  hear  a  sort  of 
'  FJo-p,  flo-p,  flo-p.*  Now,  as  soon 
as  this  '  flo-p'  begins,  the  bird  falls 
into  a  kind  of  swoon ;  bis  eyes  close, 
his  head  is  slightly  thrown  back; 
he  loses  for  the  moment  all  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  passing,  and 
you  can  gei  as  near  him  as  you 
please.  It  is  even  said  that,  during 
the  few  seconds  that  the  swoon  la^ts, 
you  might  take  him  up  in  your 
hands  and  do  any  mortal  thing  with 
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him.  The  interTal  ia,  however,  very 
brief:  and  no  sooner  is  the  '  flo-p ' 
6ndea,  and  the  ordinary  cadence 
resumed,  than  there  is  a  resumption 
of  all  the  bird's  energy  and  keenness. 
So  my  friend  Elumpp  was  following 
the  regular  tactics  wnich  the  sports- 
men of  those  parts  adopt  for  oiroum- 
Tenting  the  caper  keiley ;  he  was  Mb- 
iening  for  the  •  flo-p,  flo-p,'  in  order, 
when  be  heard  it,  to  come  up  with 
the  game.  After  some  three  or  four 
of  £e6e  stolen  advances,  he  whis- 
pered to  me  he  was  sure  we  were 
within  gunshot  of  the  bird,  could 
we  but  see  him.  It  was  getting  day- 
light, and  we  strained  our  eyes  yery 
hard  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  wary 
warbler,  when  the  welcome  notes 
atrack  up  again,  and  Elumpp  de- 
scried him,  not  more  than  thiriy 
yards  from  us. 

'Be  ready  I'  said  he~I  was  to 
have  the  first  shot— 'and  don't 
attempt  to  fire  till  the  bird  becomes 
insensible.' 

Breathless  with  excitement,  I 
seized  my  rifle  and  cocked  it ;  when, 
in  place  of  subsiding  into  the '  flo-p 
flo-p '  which  I  was  eagerly  await- 
ing, the  good-for-nothing  fellow 
broke  out  into  a  loud  shrill  scream, 
and  was  off  and  out  of  sight  before 
I  could  raise  my  piece  to  my  shoul- 
der. '  You  see,'  observed  my  com- 
panion, '  how  sharp  a  bird  he  is :  he 
must  have  heard  the  click  of  your 
rifle,  or  else  he  must  have  seen  you, 
and  now  I  dare  say  he  won't  alight 
for  miles.' 

I  felt  much  mortified  at  this  bad 
beginning,  especially  as  it  seemed 
the  blame  rested  with  me;  so  by 
way  of  making  atonement  for  my 
blunder,  I  now  told  Klumpp  he  mu^ 
take  the  first  shot  while  I  looked  on. 
There  was  now  nothing  for  it  but 
to  sit  still  and  abide  another  chance. 
Bat  we  had  not  yeiy  long  to  wait 
before  the  ear  of  my  experienced 
fellow-sportsman  deteciea  distant 
«ounds  that  set  us  once  more  on 
the  move.  Soon  I  heard  them  too, 
and  now  a  second,  much  nearer,  was 
distinctly  audible.  Profiting  by  my 
late  experience,  I  went  to  work  this 
time  more  cautiously,  and  after  a 
series  of  stealthy  adyanoes,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  within  range. 
Once  more  tiie  bud  struck  up  his 


song— for  the  last  time,  poor  fellow ! 
Elumpp  was  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  favourable  moment,  and 
simultaneously  with  the  change  of 
cote  he  raised  his  rifie,  and  brought 
the  bird  to  the  ground.  We  ran  to 
secure  our  first  prize.  I  had  never 
before  had  a  caper  keiley  in  my 
hands,  and  as  I  felt  his  weight — 
some  eight  or  ten  pounds— I  sur- 
veyed his  handsome  plumage;  I 
felt  we  were  quite  repaid  our  trouble 
in  bagging  such  noble  game  as  this. 
My  eagerness  to  shoot  a  similar 
specimen  now  increased  many  fold, 
but  Elumpp  said  we  must  start  off 
at  once  for  a  good  long  trudge,  as 
the  report  of  his  rifle  would  frighten 
the  caper  keileys  fkr  away  from  the 
spot  where  we  were.  Away  we 
went  accordingly,  and  it  must  have 
been  a  full  hour  before  the  chance 
of  another  shot  presented  itselL 
We  heard  our  birds  once  or  twice, 
but  they  seemed  to  shift  their  posi- 
tion between  times,  and  we  app^ured 
to  wander  in  the  wrong  direction. 
At  last,  however,  one  came  flying 
over  head,  and  perched  on  one  of 
the  low  boughs  of  a  fir  tree. 
Elumpp  said  he  was  within  eacfy 
shot,  and  b^;ged  me  to  fire  before 
the  bird  had  tune  to  look  about 
him;  but  mistrusting  my  own 
powers  as  a  marksman  in  a  moment 
of  excitement,  I  waited  for  the '  flo-p- 
flo-p'  in  order  to  give  myself  a 
better  chance ;  and  I  felt  so  doubtfal 
of  my  own  skill,  that  I  made  him 
promise  to  take  aim  too  while  I  did, 
and  in  the  event  of  my  missing  my 
mark  to  let  fly  instantly.  Nervous 
and  flurried,  I  succeeded  in  cover- 
ing the  bird,  bang  went  my  rifle, 
and  almost  at  the  same  instant 
off  went  Elumpp's.  We  hurried  to 
the  spot,  but  this  time  the  game 
was  not  so  easily  bagged,  for  I  bad 
not  killed  him,  but  only  broken  one 
of  his  wings ;  seeing  this,  Elumpp 
had  thought  it  best  to  flre,  but  I  do 
not  think  his  shot  took  effect  My 
gentleman  now  led  us  apretl^  chase, 
and  his  pace  on  foot  was  so  tremen- 
dous that  I  thought  he  would  make 
good  his  escape,  but  we  managed 
to  run  him  into  a  sort  of  hollow, 
where  I  literally  fltmg  myself  upon 
him,  and  enjoyed  the  unutterable 
satisfaction   of    anpropriating  my 
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first  caper  kefley.  Each  laden  with 
onr  prize,  we  reenmed  our  way,  bat 
we  bad  no  more  sport  It  was 
drawing  towards  noon,  and  Klnmpp 
said,  farther  porsoit  of  the  caper 
keiiey  that  day  would  be  Ofeless. 
He  proposed,  howeyer,  to  proceed 
to  another  psji  of  the  forest,  where 
deer  was  to  be  had,  but  I  felt  I  had 
already  done  quite  enough,  and  a 
little  more,  and  indeed  it  took 
me  seyeral  days  to  recoTer  from 
that  one  da^'s  fatigne.  I  accord- 
ingly declined,  though  with  much 
reluctance,  the  experiment  of  such 
another  dety  in  the  Black  Forest, 
and,  with  the  exception  ,of  now  and 
then  a  long  constitutional  with  the 
ooun^  retrained  from  all  undue 
exercise  during  the  remainder  of  my 
stay. 

Thus,  one  way  or  ether,  the  month 
at  Wildbad,  upon  which  I  had  en- 
tered with  so  much  dread,  sped  by 
with  amazing  rapidity,  and  alto- 
gether I  had  reabon  to  change  the 
opinion  I  had  formed  of  the  place 
on  first  making  its  acquaintance. 
By  d^^ees  it  lost  tome  that  melan- 


choly air  and  that  aspect  of  unmi- 
tigated trisUness  which  struck  me  as 
its  peculiar  characteristic;  and  I 
came  to  the  concluidcm  that,  should 
I  at  any  time  be  at  a  loss  how  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  in  healthful  re- 
creation, I  might  perhaps  do  a  worse 
thing  than  bring  my  rod  and  gun 
to  this  retired,  out-of-tho-way  re- 
treat; for,  assuredly,  between  the 
trout  in  the£nz  and  the  game  in  the 
Schwarzwald,  I  should  find  plenty 
of  out-door  recreation  as  I  imbibed 
the  tonic  aroma  of  the  pines,  while 
in  another  way  I  should  not  fall  off 
under  the  regimen  of '  The  Bear.' 

Of  the  Tirtue  of  the  waters  I  can 
freely  speak.  I  came  to  th^n  a 
martyr  to  rheumatic  pains;  I  went 
away  cured,  nor  haye  I  suffered 
since ;  and  though  I  should  be  loth 
to  pronounce  the  Wildbad  bath  in- 
&luble  as  a  specific  in  every  such 
case,  my  experience  would  lead  ma 
certainly  to  bid  none  despair  of  find- 
ing rehef  who  may  be  suffering  as  I 
did,  until  they  have  tried  a  month 
of  it  at  Wildbad. 

B.G.H. 
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THE  time-hoDoiired  castoms  of 
UDivenities— the  Tarious  and 
original  pranks  of  college  stadents— 
are  always  interesting.  The  authors 
of  'Tom  Brown/  and  *Cuthbert 
Bede'  haTO  rendered  familiar  to 
every  English  and  every  American 
household  the  pastimes  and  amuse- 
ments of  venerable  Oxford ;  we  are 
held  spell-bound  over  the  exciting 
narrative  of  the  races  and  cricket- 
matches,  the  manifold  tricks  and 
orgies  of  the  nndergradnates ;  we 
are  shown  the  romantic  and  the 
ludicrous  side  of  Euglish  university 
life.  Althongh  the  American  uni- 
versities are  much  yonnger  than 
their  British  sisters,  they  are  quite 
old  enough  to  have  acquired  many 
traditional  customs,  hallowed  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  handed  down 
from  soholastio  generation  to  gene- 
ration, as  precious  heirlooms  of  the 
student  world,  to  be  faithfully  prac- 
tised, with  all  their  ancient  spirit, 
by  each  succeeding  college  class. 
The  age  at  which  youths  generally 
enter  the  universities  is  an  age  when 
the  romantic,  the  ludicrous,  and  the 
love  of  fun  are  especially  vivid.  We 
propose  to  narrate  scHne  of  the  ens- 
tows  which  prevail  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity, New  flaven,  Connecticut,  the 
students  of  which  adhere  more 
strictly,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any 
other  American  college,  to  the  tra- 
ditional ceremonies  and  celebrations 
handed  down  from  past  university 
life.  Yale  is  the  third  American 
nniversity  in  point  of  age,  Harvard, 
and  William  and  Mary  being  the 
two  elder,  and  was  fonnded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
by  those  sturdy  Puritans  who  had 
settled,  shortly  before,  in  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Connecticut.  She 
has  always  been  the  nucleus  and 
champion  of  the  stem  old  Puritan 
theology,  was  established  especially 
to  promote  that  faith ;  and,  as  far  as 
her  goverhment  goes,  ia  more  reli- 

fbusly  strict  than  any  of  her  rivals, 
et,  under  this  stem  shadow  of 
Puritanism,  there  have  grown  up 
some  of  the  wildest  and  gayest  of 


student  customs;  customs  heavily 
frowned  upon  by  the  learned 
faculty,  who  have  again  and  again 
striven— in  vain— to  root  them  out : 
faithfully  followed,  year  after  year, 
by  the  succeeding  classes.  There  ia 
something  very  odd  in  this  contrast, 
between  this  soberness  and  strict- 
ness of  the  university  itself,  and  the 
overflowing  fun  and.  gaiety  of  its 
students.  Perhaps  the  one  has  pro- 
duced the  other;  at  all  events,  there 
they  are,  side  by  side. 

Of  course,  in  Yale,  as  in  Oxford, 
the  freshman  is  to  the  rest  of  the 
undergraduates  the  fittest,  and  £Gur- 
est,  and  choicest  of  game.  Be  was 
bom,  and  fate  manifestly  sent  him 
to  college,  to  be  victimized.  He  is 
outrageously  verdant,  and  it  is  clear 
to  all  the  undergraduate  world  thai 
they  are  as  well  doing  him  a  sub- 
stantial service,  as  affording  them- 
selves amusement,  in  'poiishiDg 
him  down.'  Against  the  poor  i>et 
child  of  a  doting  mamma  and  sis- 
ters, and  a  proud  Paterfamilias,  all 
his  fellow-students  are  resolutely 
leagued,  from  the  moment  that  he 
makes  his  appearance  upon  the 
scene.  The  'town'  maybe  a  fair 
target  for  an  open,  toe-to- toe  fight; 
the '  town '  is  worthy  of  a  marshaled 
array  of  ^  gown,'  of  a  pitched  battle 
with  the  favoured  sons  of  the 
gentry ;  the  freshman  has  not  even 
this  respect  paid  him,  but  is  way- 
laid in  the  dark,  is  victimized 
amidst  a  hundred  mysteries,  re- 
ceives no  notice  of  the  attack,  and 
is  disarmed  and  helpless — even  had 
he  the  courage  to  resist— before  the 
attack  begins.  He  is  one  little, 
feeble,  helpless  fellow,  against  a 
hundred  giants;  he  has  but  to 
suffer,  whimper,  and  submit  Espe- 
cial woe  comes  to  that  freshman 
who,  pufled  up  by  home  fireside 
praises,  by  being  considered  the 
pride  of  his  native  village,  or  by  a 
free  allowance  of '  the  needful '  from 
indulgent  papa,  attempts  to  *  make 
a  spread '  on  his  entrance  into  the 
university  world.  His  unutterable 
assumption,  in  putting  on  airs,  at- 
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tncte  the  penecaton  of  his  rank ; 
they  promise  themflelyes  an  excep- 
tional treat  ia  'taking  him  down;* 
and,  unless  he  is  a  veiy  nnnsnally 
pngnaciona  freshman  indeed,  he 
yery  mxm  u  '  taken  down/  with  a 
Tengeance.  The  inventions  whidi 
the  nndergzadoate  Inrain  has  con- 
eeiTed,  with  a  Yiew  to  this  end, 
might  almost  shame  the  Inqnintian 
itself:  and  if  the  effect  of  an  inven- 
tkm  is  a  proof  of  its  genios,  the  in- 
yentoiB  might  Tie  with  the  piiestly 
inrentora  of  medisBTal  Spain.  The 
presomptaoiis  fkeshman  is  seldom 
dealt  with  in  Tain;  his  second  term 
finds  him  a  'sadder  and  a  wiser 
man.' 

When  oar  freshman  leaves  his 
natiye  Tillage  for  '  college/  he  is  a 
somewhat  puny^Teiy  innocent  youth 
in  short  jackets.  He  has,  perhaps, 
prepared  himself  for  the  much- 
dieaded  ezamination  under  the 
tender  care  of  the  Tillage  panon, 
who  has  taught  him,  in  a  &therly, 
fosteriog  way,  in  the  sednsion  of 
the  parsonage  study.  The  simple- 
hearted  parents— let  us  suppose 
the  father  to  be  a  New  England 
fiurmer— hare  been  led,  by  the  reTo^ 
vend  tutor's  encomiums,  to  belieye 
that  their  hcty  is  a  Tery  paragon  in 
quickness  to  learn :  that  he  is  cer- 
tain to  eclipse  all  his  fellows  when 
he  gets  to  nis  destination ;  and  thi^ 
he  has  only  to  reach  it  to  cwry  off 
eTery  prize  whioh  comes  in  his  way. 
With  what  patience  and  deToted 
zeal  does  mamma  work  away  on  his 
wardrobe—completing  with  her  own 
motherly  hand  his  stock  of  under- 
ehirts  and  stockings,  his  innumer- 
able scarres  and  jaclrats,  not  forget- 
ting the  while  to  stow  away  in  snug 
comers  of  his  trunk  sundry  jars  of 
home-made  jams  and  pies,  honoured 
by  fiunily  tradition.  How  sister 
Grace,  too,  declines  to  attend  the 
choir  rehearsals,  not  having  time  to 
devote  to  the  ordinary  duties  of 
society,  for  fear  that  the  beaded 
watch-fob,  the  embroidered  slippers, 
the  ornate  pincushions,  and  the 
&Doy  cravats  with  which  Bobbie 
must  be  sapplied,  will  not  be  done 
in  time!  Pater&milias  bustles  about 
the  farm,  proud  and  happy ;  he  is 
going  to  escort  Bobbie  to  the  uni- 
yersity  town,  and  'see  him  through 


all  right,'  and  must  anange  the 
cattle  and  crop  matters  before  he 
leaves  them.  Bobbie  himself— now 
the  hero,  socm,  aksl  to  become  the 
martyr— is  in  a  strange  eonfnsian 
of  bliss  and  sorow— jcqr,  that  he  is 
at  last  really  to  be  a  ooUegian,  and 
regret;  not  seldom  tesrfnl,  at  leaving 
these  kind,  tender  hearta  that  are  so 
fond  of  him.  At  last  the  day  comes, 
and  all  is  ready  promptly  in  tim& 
Bobbie  has  had  a  little  evening 
party,  to  hid  fiuewell  to  his  village 
enmies  and  companions— not  foi^ 
getting  the  little  roqr-<dieeked  fi^ 
yonrite  of  his  childhood,  who  lives 
next  door,  and  who  now  looks  on 
her  sweetheart  with  a  kind  of  awe, 
seeing  what  he  is  about  to  becoma 
The  worthy  panon  has  called  to 
give  him  a  fow  parting  admonitions 
and  to  speak  a  few  wcMrds  of  eneoo- 
ragenmit,  and  has  gone  again,  Ind- 
ding  him  'God  qMedi'  The  ooacli- 
hom  sounds— the  ooaoh  is  hero  at 
the  door.  EmbraeingB— hysterioal 
and  ofb-repeated— and  genuine  do- 
mestio  puting,  full  of  'Oh's!'  and 
other  maternal  and  sisterly  ejacula- 
tions, sobs,  and  tears.  Bobbie  and 
father  are  on  the  ooaoh— in  a  mo- 
ment more  the  home  group  can  just 
see  thir  hats  whirling  round  the 
turn  of  the  read— and  now  thi^y 
have  disappeared. 

The  coach  having  brought  the 
pair  safely  to  the  railway  station, 
the  luggage  stowed  away,  and  the 
tickets  bought,  Bobbie  and  &tber 
ensconce  themselves  in  one  of  the 
long  carriages,  and  anticipate  a 
quiet  and  rapid  journey  to  the  uni- 
yersity  town.  But  I  want  you  to 
mark  well  a  dashing-looking  young 
gentleman,  who  enters  the  carrii^^ 
at  one  of  the  little  stations  about 
midway  to  their  destination.  He  is 
dressed  at  the  top  of  the  fashion — 
wears  bulging  trousen  with  perpen- 
dicular pockets,  a  short  bobby  coat, 
a  little  flat  hat,  slightly  askew  on 
his  head,  and  a  cana  We,  who  have 
seen  something  of  the  university, 
know  him  to  be— though  Bobbie 
and  papa  are  far  fVom  guessing  it — 
a  student  of  students.  As*  he  stands 
in  the  doorway  of  the  railway  car- 
riage, he  glances  keenly  down  it, 
sharply  scanning  the  passeogos  on 
eithw  side ;  his  eye  lights  and  rests 
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long  on  Bobbie  and  papa.  He  seems 
content  Trith  bis  contemplation  of 
them,  for  he  no  longer  takes  the 
trouble  to  look  at  anybody  else. 
Evidently  he  has  fonnd  what  he  is 
looking  for ;  but  what  does  he  want 
with  them?  Presently,  with  the 
janntiest  air  in  the  world,  with  a 
cool  and  insinaating  afisorance  which 
is  amazing,  he  glides  np  the  car- 
riage, and,  with  the  politest  of  stn- 
dent-like  bows,  seats  himself  directly 
opposite  oar  rostio  pair.  Withoon- 
sammateart,  and  a  most  overpower- 
ing politeness,  he  opens  a  oonTersa- 
tion  with  Bobbie*s  papa;  descants 
on  the  pretty  antnmn  landscape 
through  which  they  axe  gliding: 
talks  with  marvellous  ease  and 
fiamiliarity  of  the  prospects  of  the 
harvest  and  the  comparative  value 
of  the  farms  on  the  road;  ingra- 
tiates himself  firmly  with  Bobbie's 
papa  by  his  studied  politeness  and 
deference  to  papa's  opinions,  papa 
declaring  to  himself  what  a  capital 
young  fellow  this  is !  By-and-by  our 
young  gentleman  leads,  by  gradual 
steps,  to  the  subject  of  going  to  col- 
lege. He  presumes  that  Bobbie  is 
on  his  way  to  the  university,— per- 
haps he  is  going  to  stand  the  ftesh- 
man  examination  ?  *  Yes,  sir,  he  is.' 
(What  a  clever  fellow,  to  guess  that, 
thinks  Pater.)  '  'Delighted  to  hear 
it,  sir.  I  am  from  the  university — 
perhaps  I  can  be  of  some  use  to 
your  son—will  be  very  hapi>y  to  do 
anything  I  can  for  him.'  'Ah,  indeed  I 
How  yery  fortunate!'  The  conver- 
sation becomes  more  fiuniliar  than 
eyer,  our  flashy  student  now  exert- 
ing himself  to  his  utmost  to  be 
agreeable,  as  th^  approach  the 
university  town.  Shortly  before 
arriving,  he  broaches  a  proposition 
that  father  and  son  should  permit 
him  to  call  a  cab,  and  that  they 
should  all  three  ride  up  to  the  hotel 
—near  the  university  buildings — 
together.  He  will*  be  happy  to  take 
supper  with  them,  and  after  that, 
perhaps  they  would  like  to  visit  a 
meeting  of  one  of  the  literary  socie- 
ties with  him?  '  Y^  glad  to,  in- 
deed,' answers  Bobbie's  &ther,  be- 
side himself  with  delight  at  so  much 
politeness  and  friendly  trouble  on 
the  part  of  their  new  acquaintance. 
J)ut  the  project  so  prettily  arranged 


in  the  railway  carriage  is  not  des- 
tined to  be  carried  out  At  last  the 
train  stops,  the  guard  shouts  out 
'  New  Haven  1'  (the  university  town), 
and  there  is  a  great  hubbub  and 
bustle  of  passengers  getting  in  and 
out.  It  is  dark,  and  even  were  it 
not,  they  would  not  know  it,  for  the 
New  Haven  station  is  underground, 
and  one  of  the  dampest  and  black- 
est of  possible  holes.  It  is  astonish- 
ing—there is  a  great  crowd  on  the 
platform,  and  a  very  unusual  noise 
of  screaming  and  scuffling :  a  sort  of 
limited  pandemonium,  hard  to  be 
accounted  for.  But  Bobbie  and 
papa  have  hardly  time  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  this  unwonted  hubbub ; 
their  new  friend  seems  to  have  be- 
come infected  by  it,  for  he  grows 
yery  excited,  and  urges  them  to 
keep  close  to  him,  and  hurry  to  the 
cabs  as  fast  as  they  can  through  the 
crowd.  They  have  scarcely  found 
themselves  on  the  platform,  how* 
ever,  when  two  parties  of  students — 
for  the  makers  of  all  this  noise  are 
students— rush  frantically  towards 
them.  '  Here's  Bugby  with  a  fresh- 
man I'  IS  the  cry  from  one  side,  and 
*  Bugby,  stick  to  'em  tight  1'  re- 
echoes from  the  other.  Bobbie  and 
papa,  wholly  mystified,  are  fright- 
ened out  of  their  wits  to  find  them- 
selyes  become  the  oentresof  a  hotand 
heayy  souffle.  Bobbie  finds  himself 
of  a  sudden  seized  by  the  arm,  and 
tugged  stoutly  one  way,  then  seized 
by  ti^e  collar  and  tugged  with  equal 
pertinacity  the  other  way.  Fists  fiy 
about  bis  head,  aimed,  not  at  it,  but 
on  both  sides  of  it,  with  bewildering 
and  alarmii^  rapidity ;  he  is  pulled 
this  way  and  that,  and  falls  about, 
almost  out  of  his  wits  with  fright 
Meanwhile  papa  has  been  fairly 
jostled  off  to  the  other  end  of  the 
platform,  and  is  making  a  hopeless 
yet  desperate  attempt  to  push  his 
way  back  to  his  dearly-beloved  son. 
In  vain— for  before  he  succeeds  in 
getting  half  way  to  him,  he  sees  a 
remarkable  thing.  A  great  burly 
student,  full  six  feet  high,  is  mount- 
ing the  staircase  of  the  station,  sur- 
rounded by  a  choice  bodyguard  of 
fellow-students,  who  are  acting  as 
coyerers  of  his  retreat,  by  keeping 
off  the  skirmishers  of  the  hostile 
party  who  are  hanging  about  their 
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rear ;  and  the  big  fellow's  arms  are 
woniid  tightly  aroniid  poor  Bobbie^ 
who  is  shivering  with  fright^  but 
finds  resistance  wholly  imaTailing, 
as  he  is  carried  along.  Fond  papa's 
feelings,  on  seeing  this  heartrend- 
ing sight,  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described ;  but  we  must  leave 
him  to  indulge  them  in  the  station, 
while  we  follow  the  fortunes  of  his 
persecuted  ofispring.  The  next  thing 
that  Bobbie  knows,  he  is  thrust  by 
his  Titanic  bearer  into  the  darkest 
comer  of  a  cab,  and,  accompanied 
by  three  students,  is  driven  rapidly 
through  the  dark  strange  streets. 
The  treatment  to  which  he  has 
been  unexpectedly  subjected  has 
almost  benumbed  his  senses,  and 
he  has  become  quite  docile.  His 
companions  give  him  sundry  in- 
structions, and  assure  him  that  if 
he  will  only  keep  quiet,  and  do 
what  they  tell  him,  not  a  hair  of  his 
head  shall  be  harmed.  This  is 
very  consolatory,  and  he  becomes 
as  obedient  as  a  slave.  The  cab 
stops:  one  of  the  students  whips 
out  a  long  handkerchief,  with  which 
they  proceed  to  hoodwink  Bobbie*8 
eyes.  He  is  taken  out  of  the  cab, 
and  hurried  up  a  long  fight  of 
stairs.  At  the  top,  his  gaolers  take 
off  the  bandage,  knock  at  a  door, 
and  lead  him  into  a  large  and  bril- 
h'antly-lighted  hall.  Bobbie  is  daz- 
zled with  the  flare,  and  abashed  by 
the  multitude  of  &ces  which  are  all 
staring  at  him,  from  the  semicircu- 
lar benches  which  are  ranged  about 
the  room.  He  has,  however,  little 
time  for  reflection:  his  conductors 
pull  him  to  a  seat:  then  one  of 
them  whispers  to  him,  '  What's 
your  nameV  Bobbie  answers  me- 
chanically, 'Robert  Barnley,  sir.' 
'AH  right/  whispers  the  other. 
*  When  I  pull  your  sleeve,  stand  up ; 
and  when  that  fellow  up  in  that 
chair  asks  you  a  question,  just  say, 
"I  do."' 

It  is  all  over  before  Bobbie  can 
understand  what  they  are  about 
One  of  the  students  who  bad  cap- 
tured him  stands  up,  and  *begs  to 
propose  Itfr.  Robert  Barnley,  of  the 
freshman  class,  as  a  member  of  this 
society.'  The  question  beuag  put 
and  agreed  to,  amid  great  uproar, 
Bobbie  feels  a  twitch  at  his  elbow. 


and  a  push  from  behind,  and  trem- 
blingly 'gets  upon  his  feet'  He  ia 
asked  something  about  promising  to 
obey  the  laws,  and  eerve  the  inte- 
rests of  this  society,  and  mechani- 
cally answering,  in  a  faint  voice, '  I 
do,'  is  pronounced  a  member  of 
the '  Brothers  in  Unity.*  He  is  then 
very  coolly  told  that  he  is  free  to  go 
and  meet  his  papa  at  the  hotel,  and 
makes  the  best  of  his  way  there 
forthwith.  Of  course  Barnley  senior 
has  learned  all  about  the  matter  by 
this  time,  and  is  complacently 
awaiting  his  hopeful  in  the  reading- 
zoonL 

The  English  reader  will,  no  doubt, 
suspect  what  the  cause  of  all  this 
hubbub  is.  At  Yale  University, 
there  are  two  great  rival  literary 
societies,  between  whom  the  mass 
of  the  undergraduates  are  divided, 
and  bearing  respectively  the  very 
euphonious  titles  of  '  Linonia,'  and 
'The  Brothers  in  Unity.'  It  is  the 
ambition  of  each  of  these  societiea 
to  obtain  as  members  a  majority  of 
each  incoming  class ;  and  the  society 
obtaining  a  majority  of  the  fresh- 
men is  entitled  to  crow  victoriously 
over  its  discomfited  rival.  To 
achieve  this  object,  many  strata- 
gems are  employed  on  both  sides, 
and  the  'campaign'  is  conducted, 
during  the  first  week  of  the  scholas- 
tic year,  with  great  vigour  and  cun- 
ning. Deputations  go  to  the  coun- 
try towns,  where  are  situated  the 
principal  preparatory  schools,  aod 
endeavour  to  'pledge*  the  youths 
about  to  leave  school  for  the  univer- 
sity to  join  their  own  society.  On 
the  days  when  freshmen  may  be  ex- 
pected on  the  railways,  emissaries  of 
the  societies  are  sent  one  way  and 
another,  to  intercept  them,  and  to 
win  them  over  as  best  they  can; 
and  the  scenes  like  that  above  de- 
scribed not  seldom  take  place  in  the 
little,  black  New  Haven  railway 
station. 

But  other  terrors  are  in  store  for 
our  friend  Bobbie,  to  which  the 
first  was  nothing  worth  mentioning. 
In  the  first  place,  on  the  morning 
after  his  arrival,  he  has  to  fiace  that 
long  -  dreaded  terror  which  haa 
weighed  on  his  mind  very  heavily 
for  the  past  three  months—'  Fresh- 
man Examination.'   He  is  observed,. 
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on  this  memorable  morning,  to  hold 
his  £ither'i}  hand  nervously  as  he 
sits  awaiting  the  fatal  hoar  in  the 
hotel  saloon.  The  first  twinges  of 
that  nanseons  disease,  home-siok- 
ness,  have  oomo  over  him,  and  be- 
tray theoiselves  in  his  'pallored 
visage.'  Bat  he  sees  other  embryo 
freshmen  hanging  about  the  hotel 
as  forlorn,  as  pany,  as  innocent,  as 
Yerdant  as  himself,  'screwing  them- 
selves to  the  sticking  point,  and  is 
somewhat  consoled ;  for  even  fresh- 
man misery  loves  company.  Bamley, 
senior,  relieves  him  still  further  by 
eontinaally  whispering  in  his  ear  the 
stale,  but  ever  grateful,  praises  of 
the  good  clergyman  at  home.  The 
hoar  arrived,  he  marches  with  a 
bravely  (irm  step  into  the  great  hall 
where  his  companions  in  the  ex- 
amination are  assembling,  and  where 
we%zen,  spectacled  professors,  and 
stiff,  solemn  tators  are  preparing 
for  the  business  of  the  day.  There 
are  little  single  desks  sprinkled 
about  the  hall,  and  along  the  walls 
are  higher  desks  for  the  professors 
and  instructors.  Bobbie  is  assigned 
his  desk,,and  presently  a  tutor  comes 
along,  and  places  a  printed  paper 
before  him.  Bobbie  takes  it  up, 
looks  at  it,  reads  the  questions 
nervously  through,  and  at  once 
makes  up  his  mind  that  there  is 
not  one  which  he  can  answer. 
However,  ha  conclude?,  after  a  brief 
moment,  devoted  to  the  very  depths 
of  silent  but  harrowing  despair,  to 
read  them  over  once  more.  Then 
lie  becomes  cool  enough  to  try  to 
write  down  the  answers.  He  finally 
finishes  the  answers,  reads  them 
over,  thinka  they  are  right,  but  is 
hannted  thenceforth  till  the  end  of 
the  examination,  with  a  fear  that 
they  may  be  wrong.  So  it  is  with 
all  the  papers ;  so  it  is  on  the  second 
and  finil  day  of  the  exatnination,  he 
not  sleeping  a  wink  during  the  in- 
tervening night  Unutterable  is  the 
joy  that  fills  his  breast— fully  com- 
pensating him  for  the  two  days' 
misery  he  has  endured— when  he 
is  told  by  a  long  tntor,  with  squint- 
ing eyes  and  shaggy  hair  (whom  he 
dreaded  as  a  monster  dnring  the 
examination,  bat  whom  he  now 
adores  henceforth),  that  his  papers 
are  satisfactory,  and  that  his  name 


has  been  entered  on  the  freshman's 
roll  as  'passed.'  He  hastens  to 
make  papa  a  sharer  in  his  delight, 
and  the  next  morning  papa  struts 
off  down  to  the  station,  the  veriest 
human  peacock  in  the  town,  abso- 
lutely certain  now  that  there's  no- 
body in  the  nniversity  qnite  the 
equal  of  his  darling  Bobbie.  When 
night  has  shed  her  sable  mantle  o'er 
the  world,  and  the  hope  of  the 
Bamleys  sits  lonely  in  his,  as  yet, 
half-furnished  college  '  den  '  —  a 
ground-floor  room,  he  being  '  fresh' 
— the  excitements  of  the  two  past 
days  are  forgotten,  the  glory  of 
being  really  and  traly  a  'college 
man'  has  become  &int  and  stale, 
and  the  mother's  joy  and  the  father's 
pride  has  sunk  into  the  unspeak- 
able miseries  of  home-sickness.  He 
feels  exactly  the  sense  of  desolation 
which,  the  novelists  give  ns  to  un- 
derstand, falls  peculiarly  to  the  lot 
of  the  jilted  lover;  he  verily  believes 
he  can  never  smile  again.  Though 
he  has  yet  many  ordeals,  especial 
to  the  freshman,  to  pass  through, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  feel  a 
pang  half  as  sharp  as  in  this  yearn- 
ing to  see  home  once  more. 

Before  he  has  been  in  the  uni- 
yersity  many  weeks— just  as  he  is 
getting  settled  down,  and  acquainted 
with  his  classmates,  and  the  home- 
sickness is  beginning  to  wear  off 
somewhat— he  becomes  a  martyr  to 
a  certain  tiaie-honoured  custom 
called  'Freshman  Initiation.'  The 
academic  course  in  American  uni- 
yersities  occupies  four  years ;  there 
are  therefore  four  classes  —the  Fresh- 
man, Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior. 
At  JTale  there  flourish  in  each  of  the 
classes  several  secret  sociaties^  in- 
yested  with  a  great  deal  of  mystery, 
to  gain  entrance  to  which  is,  of 
oourse,  an  object  of  ambition  with 
all  new  comers.  The  freshmen 
enter  the  freshman  secret  societies, 
in  which  they  continue  as  active 
members  during  their  freshman 
year;  when  they  become  'Sophs,' 
they  leave  the  freshman  societies 
and  become  honorary  members  of 
them,  and  if  they  gain  admittance, 
they  then  join  the  Sophomore  so- 
cieties as  active  participants— and 
so  on  through  the  course.  These  se- 
cret societies  hire  rooms  in  some  un- 
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freqoeiited  part  of  the  town,  and 
tiievB  hold  weekly  meetisgB;  some 
of  them  are  joviiJ,  others  literary, 
in  their  objects.  Each  society  has 
for  its  badge  a  little  gold  breast-pin, 
bearing  mystBrions  and  allegorical 
symbols.  To  the  yonng  student's 
mind  these  secret  societies  haye  a 
great  and  almost  indefinable  attrao- 
tion-— cariosity  and  romance  enter- 
ing largely  into  the  desire  to  belong 
to  them.  They  are  much  mora  se- 
lect than  the  large  litenu^y  sodeties 
before  described ;  they  aim  less  at 
the  victory  of  numbers ;  each  can- 
didate must  receiye  a  nearlv  unani- 
mous vote  before  being  admitted ; 
and  the  effort  is  made  by  each  so- 
ciety to  obtain  the  greatest  number 
of  good  fellows,  sdiolars,  writers, 
and  speakers  of  a  class.  It  is  these 
societies  which  create  that  excite- 
ment of  '  college  politics/  which  is 
so  marked  a  feature  of  Yale  uni- 
Tersity  life,  and  which  we  will  de- 
scribe hereafter.  When  a  new 
fteshman  class  enters  the  univer- 
sity, the  outgoing  members  of  the 
freshman  secret  societies  set  to 
work  to  '  pledge'  all  the  most  pro- 
mising-looking of  the  new  comers ; 
and  in  a  short  time  perhaps  two- 
thirds  of  the  freshmen  have  '  gone ' 
(that  is,  promised  to  join)  to  one  or 
other  of  the  mysterious  fraternities. 
When  the  society  lists  are  com- 
pleted, preparations  are  made  for 
the  gieat  orgy  called  'Freshman 
Initiation.'  All  the  freshman  so- 
cieties combine  for  the  purpose  of 
initiating  their  new  members  in 
common,  and  in  public ;  of  course 
this  initiation  does  not  involve  the 
making  public  any  of  the  supposed 
terrible  secrets  of  any  of  the  frater- 
nities. '  Freshman  Initiation'  usually 
takes  place  on  a  mght  late  in  Sep- 
tember or  early  in  October,  in  the 
basement  of  the  Connecticut  '  State 
House,'  a  large  buildiog  imitative 
of  the  Greek  Parthenon,  which 
stands  on  a  spacious  green  fronting 
the  university  edifices.  The  '  State 
House '  is  the  place  where  the  State 
Legislature  meets,  New  Haven  being 
the  capital  of  Connecticut.  The 
students,  by  some  means  or  other, 
manage  to  hire  the  entire  basement 
floor  for  the  object  of  freshman  ini- 
tiation.   On  the  day  preceding  this 


oeiemooy,  all  the  freshmen  who  are 
of  'the  elect*  are  notified  that  at 
ten  o'clock  that  evening,  they  will 
be  waited  upon  and  conducted  to 
the  ordeal.  The  tremors  of  the 
victims  during  that  day  may  be 
imagined;  awful  stories  have  al- 
ready reached  their  ears  of  the  do- 
ings of  the  night;  and  as  the  time 
approaches,  their  fears  increase,  and 
the  suspense  of  uncertainty  adds  to 
the  discomfort  of  their  situation. 
Promptly  at  ten,  as  our  freshman 
sits  quaking,  making  a  feeble  pre- 
tence of  poring  over  his  big  Greek 
dictionary,  three  heavy,  ominous 
raps  sound  upon  his  door;  and 
immediately  after  two  mysterious 
forms,  cloaked  and  black-masked, 
enter  his  room  with  little  ceremony. 
They  approach  the  victim,  and  lay- 
ing theur  hands  on  his  shoulder,  ask 
him  in  deep,  terrific  tones  if  he  is 
ready.  Having  received  his  stutter- 
ing reply,  they  proceed  to  hoodwink 
him,  first  commanding  him  to  carry 
his  jturm  wUk  him.  Each  takes  him 
by  one  arm,  and  he  is  marched  off 
into  the  street  He  is  not  carried 
directly;  to  the  grand  rendezvous, 
but  has  to  pass  through  various 
preliminary  trials,  aocordlDg  to  the 
inventive  powers  or  caprice  of  his 
conductors.  Some  will  lead  the 
blindfolded  freshman  up  to  the  door 
of  a  private  mansion,  fuaoe  him  op- 
posite it,  ring  the  bell,  and  leaving 
him  there— he  being  entirely  un- 
conscious where  he  icH-dodge  around 
the  corner,  and  watch  the  scene. 
When  Biddy  answers  the  bell,  she 
finds  herself  face  to  fiice  with  this 
hoodwinked  figure,  and  the  ensuing 
colloquy  may  be  conjectured.  Others 
will  make  their  victim  walk  a  ladder 
blindfold,  or  march  unconsciously 
off  a  hillock— the  tricks  of  this  sort 
are  many  and  various,  as  the  genius 
of  the  initiators  prompts.  After 
'trying  him'  by  making  a  tour  of 
the  streets  and  compelling  him  to 
do  numerous  things,  the  masked 
inquisitors  usually  '  pull  up '  at  (me 
of  the  public  restaurants  fi^equented 
by  the  university  students  — and 
they  are  especially  apt  to  find  their 
way  hither  if  their  'fresh'  is  known 
to  have  plenty  of  money.  The  scene 
at  the  restaurant  on  initiation  night 
is  a  most  lively  and  curious  one. 
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PartieB  are  confiiantly  ooming  in 
and  filling  np  the  stalls,  leading 
pale  and  forlorn  hoodwinked  fresh- 
men, and,  giving  them  here  a  respite 
ftom  blindness  by  removing  their 
bandages,  compel  them  to  'stand 
treat'     A  scene  of  festive  gaiety 
follows,  the  mulcted  freshman  sit- 
ting snbmissiYely  by,  staring  at  his 
masked  companions,  and  deriving 
some  consolation  frcon  the  sight  of 
his  classmates  here  and  there  nnder- 
fqiog  a  similar  tax  to  himself.    He 
IS  glad  enongh  to  buy  a  moment's 
peace  and  eyesight  on  any  terms; 
so  he  makes  no  objection  even  to 
the  proposal  for  a  supper  of  cham- 
pagne and  partridges,  though  such 
are  is  far  more  costly  in  America 
than  in  the  mother-country.    The 
restaurant  revel   over,  'fresh'   is 
once  more  bandaged,  and  now  the 
inquisitors,    hilarious   with   wine, 
hasten  with  him  to  the  principal  ce- 
remony of  the  m'ght    Let  us  enter 
the  State  House  basement  before 
ihem,  and  with  our  eyes  open.    At 
the  door  we  are  confronted  by  two 
Titanic    collegians,   their   features 
concealed  by  grotesque  black  masks 
and  false  beards,  their  figures  co- 
Yered  by  a  gaudy  dress,  and  op- 
posing the  entrance  of  the  unentitled 
by  naked  swords  crossed  before  the 
door.    A  small  printed  ticket,  how- 
ever, fiamished  by  the  conmiittee  of 
the  Initiation,  serves  as  a  charm  to 
withdraw  the  swords,  and  in  another 
moment  we  find  ourselves  in  a  large, 
dimly-lighted,  dampish   subterra- 
nean hall,  where  there  is  a  very  ]Mn- 
demonium  of  shoutiog  and  yelling, 
loud  laughter,  and  frantic  rushing 
hither  and  thither.     Out  of  this 
hall  we  pass  into  numerous  apart- 
ments right  and  leffc^  prepared  in  a 
variety  of  ways  for  the  business  of 
the  night     The   whole  space  is 
swarming  with  hundreds  of  dis- 
guised   and    fantastically  -  dressed 
stadents,  with  here  and  there  a 
privileged  tovnuunan    or   '  friend 
ftom  a  distance '  gazing,  unmasked, 
with  great  glee  on  the  performances 
>  which  are  proceeding.     The  dis- 
guises are  of  great  yariety,  and  of 
the  most  elaborate  character— some 
amusing,  others  designed  to  inspire 
terror   in   the  already  frightened 
f^reshman,  others  wholly  unique  and 


curious— the  student's  mind  being 
very  inventiye  in  this  direction.  In 
one  of  the  longer  rooms  the  '  Initia- 
tion '  has  already  begun.  A  pa^y 
of  masked  students  have  got  behind 
a  poor,  hoodwinked  '  fresh/  and  are 
rushing  him  backward  and  forwurd 
with  tremendous  speed.  The  neo- 
phyte endeavours  to  hold  back, 
being  a  victim  to  that  sensation 
one  always  has  when  blindfolded, 
of  running  against  or  oyer  some- 
thing. In  another  comer  of  the 
room  some  of  the  maskers  have 
got  a  huge  blanket,  and,  holding 
it  horizontally  by  its  ends  and  sides, 
are  tossing  two  blindfolded  fresh- 
men, so  that  with  every  lurch  they 
touch  the  wall.  But  these  tortures 
seem  but  trifling  when  we  turn  to 
some  of  the  other  rooms.  Here  in 
a  low,  dark  passage  way,  several 
maskers,  dressed  in  the  deepest 
and  deadest  black,  are  grouped 
around  an  upright  skeleton,  whose 
sockets  glisten  with  a  dull,  phos- 
phorescent light.  A  freshman,  bay- 
mg  gone  through  the  preyious  trials, 
is  Drought  up  face  to  face  with  this 
ghastly  figure,  and  his  bandage  re* 
moyed.  A  student  with  some  power 
as  a  yentriloquist  stationed  behind 
the  skeleton,  addresses  the  victim 
as  if  through  the  skeleton's  mouth. 
The  figure  seems  to  conunand  him, 
in  a  hollow  and  cayemous  yoice,  to 
shake  it  by  the  hand.  The  fresh- 
man, after  some  resistance,  yields 
and  obeys.  Instantly  a  thrill  and 
quiyer  shoots  oyer  his  frame,  and 
he  becomes  as  ghastly  pale  as  the 
skeleton  itself  Master  freshman 
will  learn  the  secret  of  all  this 
hereafter  in  the  recitation  hall~he 
has  to  thank  electricity  for  this  ill 
turn.  Nearly  all  the  fMher  trials 
hint  of  the  grave  and  grim  death. 
Next  he  is  brought  to  a  room  where 
stands  a  masked  figure  dressed  as  a 
headsman.  Beside  him  stands  a 
guillotine,  in  perfect  working  order; 
and  the  yictim,  again  permitted  to 
see  for  what  he  is  destined,  is  laid 
upon  the  floor,  and  his  head  inserted 
beneath  the  fatal  and  glittering  axe. 
As  he  stoops  for  this  purpose,  he 
turns  white  to  see,  lying  beside  the 
guillotine,  a  bloodstained  cloth. 
The  executioner  sets  the  deadly 
inyention  of  the  quiet  old  French 
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doctor  in  motion,  and  it  descends 
with  a  whiz  upon  the  neck  of  the 
freshinan—fitopping  short;  however, 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  it.  We, 
as  spectators,  however,  know  that 
the  guillotine  axe  is  of  harmless 
pine,  painted  a  shining  steel  colour; 
and  we  hare  had  time  to  perceive, 
which  our  freshman  is  too  finrried 
to  do,  that  there  are  firm  steps  above 
where  his  head  is  placed.  This  test 
over,  he  is  led  to  a  cold,  damp, 
cellar-like  apartment,  with  no  floor 
— only  the  damp  ground  for  footing 
— ^and  where  he  is  hastily  enveloped 
in  a  particularly  damp  and  uncom- 
fortable shroud.  There  is  a  long 
narrow  hole  in  the  ground,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room;  beside  it,  a 
cofiSn.  The  neophyte  receives  a 
solemn  lecture  from  a  grim-looking 
fellow  who  stands  with  folded  arms 
above  the  grave,  and  then  vi  oom- 

Eelled  to  step  into  the  coffin  and 
e  flat  and  still  on  his  back.  The 
ropes  which  pass  under  it  are 
grasped  —  the  coffin  is  swun^ — 
and  then  with  a  slow,  swaying 
motion,  it  descends  into  the  grava 
All  of  a  sudden  there  is  total  dark* 
ness— then  a  board  is  placed  over 
the  top  of  the  hole,  and  our  poor 
freshman,  for  the  first  and  last  time 
in  his  life,  experiences  what  it  is  to 
be  buried  alive.  If  he  has  in  his 
childhood  been  unhappily  the  vic- 
tim of  nurse's  and  governess's  ghost 
stories,  and  is  afraid  of  the  dark,  his 
situation  is  really  terrible.  It  lasts, 
however,  but  a  moment ;  be  is  drawn 
up  again,  and  passes  on  to  other 
trials  of  his  courage  and  presence 
of  mind.  The  next  thing  is  to  take 
him  into  a  room  brightly  illuminated 
by  torches,  where  a  kind  of  high 
court  has  been  organised.  On  a 
raised  platform,  and  disguised  with 
much  effect,  sits  the  judge  who  is  to 
'  put  him  to  the  question.' 

All  sorts  of  ridiculous  queries  are 
put  to  him,  some  of  which  he  would 
fain  rather  not  answer,  but  finds  it 
best  to.  Then  a  cloth  is  raised  just 
below  the  judffe's  chair,  a  coffin  is 
discovered,  and  in  it  a  corpse,  with 
a  gash  across  its  forehead— a  corpse, 
however,  of  wax  only.  The  fore- 
head of  this  ghastly  object  tiie  fresh- 
man is  forced  to  kiss—and  that  ends 
his 'initiation.'   These  per formanoea 


are  all  going  on  simultaneously  in 
the  different  apartments,  and  the 
effect  of  passing  through  the  noi^y 
crowds  of  maskers  from  one  to  the 
other  is  very  curious.  The  orgy  is 
kept  up  till  long  after  midnight — 
and  the  newly  initiated  find  them- 
selves, weary  with  fright  and  excite- 
ment, back  in  their  rooms  some 
time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
dawn.  As  the  morning  service  at 
chapel  is  a  very  early  one,  many  are 
fain  to  sit  up  awaiting  it,  being 
fearful,  freshman  like,  of  commit- 
ting the  sin  of  oversleeping,  and 
thus  gaining  one  of  the  much- 
dreaded  demerit  marks.  The  go- 
vernments of  the  various  univer* 
sities,  united  with  a  growing  public 
opinion  among  the  studenii  them- 
selves, have  succeeded  in  softening 
down  very  much  the  severity  of  the 
tricks  to  which  freshmen  were  wont 
to  be  subjected.  Many  traditions 
exist  at  Yale  and  Oambridge  of  the 
ordeals  to  which  the  unfortunate 
lower  classmen  used  to  be  put 
'Smoking  out'  used  to  be  one  of 
the  commonest  punishments  to 
which  freshmen  who '  put  on  airs ' 
were  subjected;  and,  indeed,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  still  practised  to  a  degree 
in  some  of  the  American  colleges. 
This  process  is  a  very  simple  one, 
as  its  name  indicates.  A  party  of 
students  proceed  to  the  'swelly' 
freshman's  room  late  at  night,  after 
he  has  retired;  rouse  him  out  of 
bed;  shut  down  all  his  windows; 
and  proceed  to  light  pipes  'all 
round.'  They  smoke  and  smoke 
and  smoke,  until  the  room  is  filled 
with  the  clouds  which  have  issued 
from  their  mouths;  and  they  do 
not  usually  reckon  without  their 
boat  in  thinking  that  they  will  make 
thefr  victim  thoroughly  ill.  Some- 
times, however,  the  'smokers out' 
catch  a  tartar.  I  was  once  present 
on  one  of  these  occasions  when  the 
tables  were  completely  turned  on 
the  would-be  persecutors.  Ab  soon 
as  they  had  got  to  smoking,  their 
involuntary  host  took  a  pipe  and 
commenced  smoking  too.  They 
smoked  fast  and  heavy;  he  puffed* 
away,  and  easily  kept  pace  with 
them.  The  result  was,  that  after 
an  hour  or  two  of  'cloud  com- 
pelling,' in  which  the  fortress  at- 
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taoked  stood  hu  groand  heroically, 
three  of  the  besieging  party  them- 
selves capitulated,  and  were  forced, 
to  hasten  abruptly  from  the  room  to ' 
avoid  a  most  ignomiaious  exposure. 
It  is  a  very  common  trick  to  rouse 
the  freshman  from  his  slumbers, 
make  him  get  upon  a  table,  and 
dance  and  sing  for  the  amusement 
of  his  unwelcome  guests.  Some- 
times a'  freshman,  who  has  become 
obnoxious  by  reason  of  some  at- 
tempt at  foppishness,  is  forced  to 
sign  a  paper,  solenmly  declaring 
that  he  will  not  use  gold  eye- 
glasses, or  wax  his  moustache,  or 
wear  baggy  trousers  or  diamond 
studs,  for  a  year  to  come—that  is, 
until  he  has  bloomed  out  into  the 
freedom  and  glory  of  Sophomoric 
dignity.  The  terrors  of  further  per- 
secution are  held  over  him,  and, 
unless  he  be  unusually  resolute,  he 
is  fain  to  keep  to  his  extorted  tows. 
A  more  cruel  custom,  now  happily 
fiallen  quite  into  disuse,  was  that  of 
putting  a  freshman  under  the  pump 
on  a  cold  night  in  mid- winter.  Sudi 
a  case  once  resulted  &tally,and  that 
was  a  warning  not  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten. At  Yale  there  used  to  be— 
and  may  be  still  for  all  I  know— a 
society  of  wild  fellows  belonging  to 
the  Sophomore  class,  and  handed 
down  from  one  class  to  another, 
which  assumed  the  classical  name  of 
'  The  Court  of  the  Areopagus.'  Its 
objects  were  at  once  festive  and  in- 
quisitorial. Thename  of  the 'Areo- 
pagus' became  a  terror  to  all 
nreshmen.  The  court  met  in  secret 
in  the  rooms  of  its  members,  and 
all  its  doings  therefore  were  in- 
vested in  the  freshmanic  mind  with 
the  dread  which  is  inspired  by  mjs- 
tcry  and  deeds  done  in  the  dark. 
Some  morning  it  would  be  rumoured 
that  the  Areopagus  had  taken 
Snagsby,  of  the  freshnum  class,  into 
training;  every  fireshman  would 
thrill  with  the  fear  that  his  turn 
would  come  next  SnagsbVs  class- 
mates would  gather  about  him,  and 
overwhelm  him  with  questions;  but 
likely  as  not,  Snagsby  would  main- 
loia  an  impenetrable  silence,  having 
taken  the  meet  awful  oaths  and  ad- 
jurations not  to  reveal  what  he  had 
Been  and  suffered.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  peculiar  object  of  the  court  to 
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try  and  punish  the  new  comers  to 
the  university;  it  was  said  that 
they  went  through  the  forms  of  a 
crimiual  trial ;  that  they  judged  and 
condemned  their  i>risoner8  with 
great  mock  solemnity  and  cere- 
mony; and  that,  thereupon,  the 
judges  became  the  executioners  of 
their  own  sentences.  Tremendous 
stories  were  told  of  the  unique  cos- 
tumes, the  terror-inspiring  disguises 
of  the '  Areopagi  f  and  it  was  nearly 
always  found  thai  somehow  or  other, 
they  managed  to  cower  their  victims 
into  perpetual  dumbness  as  to  their 
doings.  Once,  however,  the  awful 
Court  of  the  Areopagus  got  hold  of 
an  exceptionally  bold  and  fearless 
freshman.  He  did  all  that  they 
commanded ;  took  the  oaths  under 
compulsion ;  submitted  with  charm- 
ing meekness  to  all  the  ordeals  en- 
joined in  his  case.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  went  straight  to  the  President 
and  Professors  of  the  university, 
and  coolly  exposed  the  whole  afihir. 
A  number  of  the  redoubtable '  Areo- 
pagi' — including  several  clergy- 
men's sons— were  forthwith  expdled 
the  university,  and  the  court  for 
a  while  ceased  its  opezations— to  re- 
vive again,  however,  the  next  year, 
with  all  its  ancient  terrors  and  ac- 
tivity. A  custom  which  used  to 
prevail  at  Yale,  but  which  was 
several  years  ago  successfally  put 
down  by  the  university  authorities, 
was  that  of  the  '  Annual  Base  Ball 
Match,'  between  the  Sophomores 
and  the  freshmen;  this  was  only 
one  more  occasion  for  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  latter  class  by  the  former. 
The  Sophomores,  during  their  first 
year,  practised  base  ball  constantly 
with  a  view  to  this  particular  oc- 
casion; while  the  freshmen,  many 
of  them  never  having  played  tiie 
game  before,  were  as  verdant  and 
unskilful  in  that  as  in  other  uni- 
versity pastimes,  and  consequently 
were  pretty  roughly  handled  in  the 
annual  game.  Another  custom,  still 
in  vogue,  is  that  of  'rushing'  the 
freshmen.  The  Sophomores,  at  the 
close  of  the  chapel  exercises,  gather, 
en  masse,  in  front  of  the  chap3  door 
where  the  freshmen  come  out,  and 
make ' a  perfect  blockade;'  the  fresh- 
men form  in  a  body,  and  endeavour 
to  'rush'  the  Sophomores  away; 
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and  the  straggling  and  ssnffltng 
which  enAaes  is  very  apt  to  bring 
the  college  tators  'who  perform  also 
tho  duties  of  proctors  in  America) 
down  upon  the  offenders.  Tho 
punishments  for  these  and  like  of- 
fences consist  of  marks  of  demerit, 
a  certain  number  of  which  entail 
suooessiTelj  'letters  home/  'warn- 
ings/ and  suspension  or  expulsion; 


or  if  the  offmoe  is  a  rerj  serious 
one,  the  latter  severe  remedy  is  at 
.oaoeappHf^d.  There  are  many  dif- 
ferenoes  between  Amerioaa  and 
English  universities,  as  will  be 
seen  by  wh«t  h^t  already  been 
written :  and  I  hope  to  make  the 
eontrast  yet  more  apparent  in  a 
second  ani^le. 

6<o.  MAKaPi/kox  Towu. 
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JUNGLEPOBE  was  one  of  the 
most  charming  stations  in  the 
North-west  provinces  of  India.  It 
was  open  to  oply  one  objection :  it 
had  been  burnt  down.  It  had  pUyed 
too  serious  a  part  in  the  drama 
k;nown  as  '  The  MatinieH '  to  e^^cape 
some  of  their  moHt  striking  effects; 
and  when  the  piece  bad  at  las'  ceased 
to  run,  the  place  was  quite  unfit  to  be 
seen,  and  ought  to  have  denied  itself 
to  visitors. 

There  was  nothing  to  object  to  as 
for  as  Nature  was  oonceroed.  Our 
ancient  friend,  in  fact,  had  favoured 
Junglepore  rather  more  tbaa  most 
parts  of  the  provinces.  It  was  green 
rather  than  otherwise,  even  in  the 
hottest  weather,  and  in  coiupliment 
to  its  grass,  was  made  the  head- 
quarters of  a  troop  of  Horse  Artillery. 
A  native  proverb  says  that,  in  the 
abeenoe  of  any  other,  the  castor-oil 
plant  may  pass  as  a  tree ;  but  though 
some  dusty,  dark  hedges  beie  and 
there  indicated  the  presence  of  that 
particularly  ugly  shrub,  there  was 
no  oocaRion  for  it  to  do  du^y  in  its 
more  dignified  capacity;  f(»r  the 
spreading  peepul  was  in  pn)ru8ion, 
while  topes  of  mangoes  contributed 
to  make  things  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
and  to  keep  the  rays  of  tho  sun  at 
a  refipectful  distance. 

But  as  regards  the  works  of  man, 
the  best  friend  of  Junglepnre  must 
have  admitted  that  it  looked  tiiiuply 
awful.  People  managed  tp  live  in 
it,  but  ouly  the  grussef^t  flattery 
could  describe  it  as  habitable.  A 
few  months  before  the  time  of  which 


I  write,  everybody  not  prevented  bj 
Sepoys  over  whom  t^iey  had  no  con- 
trol, ran  away ;  and  when  some  of 
them  came  liack  they  might  well  be 
excused  for  not  recognizing  their 
former  home.  The  church  had  no 
spire  to  speak  of;  and  though  its 
walls  had  iusidted  upon  standing, 
its  interior  bad  been  very  hardly 
dealt  by.  As  sug^e^tive  of  other 
details,  I  may  meution  that  the 
pulpit  wa»  foimd  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  outside.  The  jail  and  the 
public  othces  were  utterly  unfit  for 
purposes  of  piuuRhment  or  govem- 
ment ;  aud  as  for  the  private  houses 
—bungalows  f«>r  the  most  part — the 
mildest  damage  done  to  Qxem  waa 
the  demolition  of  their  roo£B,  win- 
dow-frames, and  furniture ;  so  you 
may  be  sure  that  a  great  deal  of 
patch ing-up  was  required  before  a 
tew  of  them  could  be  made  available 
for  shelter. 

The  siKJety  of  the  place  was  but 
as  partially  restored  as  the  place 
itself.  There  was  understood  to  be 
a  judge  who  ocoaNionally  appeared 
in  a  ruined  kutcherry,  supported  by 
ruined  cK  rks ;  and  a  magistrate  who 
exercised  his  functions  in  a  similarly 
mournful  manner,  with  the  support 
of  a  blighted  police.  But  of  these 
and  other  otficia!^  little  was  seen  in 
private  life.  From  force  of  babit 
they  gave  one  another  dinner-parties 
now  and  then;  but  the  effort  was 
melancholy,  and  sociality  evidently 
did  not  thrive.  Some  of  the  younger 
men  of  the  statiou  ^ot  more  to- 
gether, and  tried  to  give  a  tone  to 
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amnsemeiit,  foremost  among  these 
being  some  of  the  officen  of  the 
tioop  of  Horse  Artillery  befoie 
idlnded  to.  But  the  reader  will  un- 
derstand the  state  of  things  better  If 
I  introdnoe  him  to  a  party  of  the 
youth  of  the  station. 


n. 

''  Itisinayenuidahof  iheArtillery 
Barracks  that  our  fidends  are  as- 
semblcd,  jnst  as  the  son  is  setting 
behind  the  barren  hills  whieh  bcfond 
the  peepols  and  the  mangoes  and 
the  oastor^oil  plants  of  the  irnme* 
diata  Tieinity.  The  bnilding  is  one 
of  a  series  of  similar  ranges,  and  is 
api)iopriated  as  the  offioen'  quarters. 
It  is  a  vow  of  single  rooms,  open 
both  back  and  front,  the  doors, 
made  of  green  jaloosies,  being  win- 
dows as  well,  and  haying  a  tiled 
loof,  which  will  not  bum  quite  so 
soon  as  tinder,  as  is  the  ease  with  a 
thatched  one.  The  doors  are  mostly 
open,  so  there  is  no  diffioalty  in 
seeing  that  the  f  omitare  within  is  of 
a  very  primitive  character,  a  camp- 
bed  and  a  camp-table  being  the 
principal  items  in  eaofa.  Oatside 
one  of  the  doors  is  a  group  of 
yomg  men,  one  stretched  on  a 
duurpoy ,  which  has  been  bronghtoat 
for  me  purpose ;  another  in  a  rock- 
ing chair;  and  the  rest  sitting  as 
mnoh  at  their  ease  as  ciroomstances 
will  allow.  They  are  mostly  smokuig 
—the  eternal  Manilla,  of  ooorse — 
and  looking  listlessly  oat  npon  the 
open  Bpaee  before  them,  where  the 
horses  of  the  troop  are  picketed  in 
a  doable  h'ne,  and  indicating  by  ob« 
vioas  impatience  as  to  halters  and 
heel  ropes,  and  a  general  choms  of 
neighing,  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  distribution  of  their  ( 


giam. 

The  conTersation  is  intemntteiHi, 
and  in  the  nature  of  a  sostained 
giowi. 

'  This  is  certamly  the  most  con- 
foonded  hole  that  ever  a  man  was 
jaeni  to,'  remarks  one.  >*--«< 

Tve  seen  nobody  outside  our 
own  mess'-counting,  of  coarse,  the 
honorary  members— fe  six  weeks,' 
says  another.  '; 

'Nobody  has  asked  me  to  dinner 


for  three  months,'  is  the  plaint  of 
a  third. 

'  I  heard  that  the  Brig,  had  some 
people  last  night— some  of  the  ciri- 
nans  and  the  Staff,'  said  the  ihrst 
speaker.  'There  was  no  champagne, 
and  the  little  claret  that  there  was 
was  boiling.' 

*  Well,  of  coarse  wine  will  be  boil- 
ing this  weather  if  there's  no  ioe,' 
was  the  practical  rejoinder;  andtl^ 
speaker  added,  'But  I  should  not 
care  so  much  about  that  if  there 
was  something  like  society;  bat 
what's  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  fun 
with  only  two  ladies.  It's  a  thou- 
sand pities  that  we  did  not  begin 
sooner  to  make  up  to  the  other  set 
Th^  are  the  only  people  who  do 
anything,  and  I  hear  they  enjoy 
themselves  immensely.  I'll  wager 
what  yon  like  that  we  shall  not  get 
to  this  ball  of  theirs.  For  my  part, 
I  think  the  Myrtle  girls  are  just  aa 
much  ladies  as  anybody  I've  met  in 
India.  If  they  did  not  keep  that 
infernal  shop— but,  however,  I'm 
quite  ready  to  foi^give  that,  as  fiir  as 
I  am  concerned.' 

There  was  a  general  expression  of 
opinion  that  the  Myrtles  might  keep 
fifty  shops  if  they  would  only  make 
themselves  agreeable.  Mrs.  Myrtle, 
it  may  be  here  mentioned,  was  the 
milliner,  or  rather  one  of  the  mil- 
linera,  of  the  station;  and  her 
daughters,  Flora  and  Adelaide,  the 
most  admired  girls,  almost,  in  the 
provinces.  The  *  infernal  shop'  waa 
against  them,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
kept  them  out  of  society  proper, 
otherwise  the  girls  might  have  made 
the  beet  matches  in  India.  Even 
when  the  station  was  fall,  and  there 
were  i^enty  of  places  to  go  to,  these 
young  ladiesalways  had  a  following 
of  men  who  were  very  handsomely 
prepared,  for  the  sake  of  the  beaux 
i^0ux,  to  be  affable,  and  forget  the 
claims  of  their  own  elevated  sociiJ 
position.  Bat  Mrs.  Myrtle,  though 
a  very  goodnatored  person  —  she 
was  too  stout  to  be  otherwise— car- 
ried prudence  to  any  extent,  and 
'did  not  choose  her  daughters  to 
mix  with  people  who  would  not 
know  tbem  upon  equal  terms,  and 
whose  intentions  were  not  to  be 
trusted.'  Besides,  as  she  well  re- 
membered, some  experiments  which 
T  a 
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had  been  made  in  the  way  ot  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  had  not  torned  oat 
quite  sacoeaBfol.  Yonthfol  offloers 
who  had  been  admitted  to  balla  at 
which  her  danghters  were  present 
had  not  always  conducted  them- 
selves like  models  of  propriety. 
Some  had  exaggerated  refirashment ; 
others  had  exaggerated  affection; 
and  a  few,  still  more  scandalously, 
had  exaggerated  a  combination  of 
thetwa  As  Mrs.  Myrtle  remarked^ 
'Gentlemen  who  were  gentlemen 
ought  to  behave  themselves  as  such ;' 
and  it  happened,  unfortunately,  that 
scarcely  any  of  the  sentlemen,  so 
called,  with  whom  she  had  been 
brought  into  social  contact,  had 
come  up  to  her  ideal.  There  was  a 
general  jealousy,  too,  on  the  part  of 
the  'second  class'  society,  as  it  called 
itself,  half  seriously  and  half  cy- 
nically, of  the  intrusion  of  the  fint 
dass.  The  latter,  in  India,  draw 
rather  a  sharp  line  in  their  associa- 
tions; not  iJbarper,  perhaps,  than 
they  draw  in  Englana,  bnt  marked 
in  a  greater  degree,  because  th^ 
have  a  more  or  less  personal  know- 
ledge of  those  whom  th^  do  not 
include  in  their  circle,  and  those 
whom  they  do  not  include  in  their 
circle  have  a  more  or  less  persoual 
knowledge  of  them.  These  are  con- 
ditions insepaiaUe  from  a  limited 
community,  in  which  ^e  small 
people  are  a  little  larger  than  they 
would  be  at  home,  and,  though 
living  in  a  society  which  has  only  an 
official  standard,  are  apt  to  take  co- 
lonial views  as  to  one  person  being 
as  good  as  another.  These  are  very 
small  matters  to  discuss,  but  they 
will  intrude  themselves  in  India; 
and  I  am  referring  to  things  as  they 
are,  rather  than  things  as  they  ought 
to  be. 

Apart,  too,  from  the  awkward  h/ot 
of  gentlemen  not  alwap  behaving 
as  such  when  admitted  to  inferior 
circles,  there  was  a  special  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  the  'second  class' 
men,  who  fared  fiur  worse  than  their 
female  friends  when  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  the  superior  rank.  The 
one  sex  could  make  some  allowances 
for  offences  committed  in  their  cause ; 
but  the  other  sex  found  themselves 
inconveniently  supplanted,  and  by 
no  means  able  to  hold  their  own 


against  the  attractions  of  their  rivals. 
Bo,  between  one  consideration  and 
another,  there  was,  at  the  time  to 
which  I  refer,  a  more  than  usually 
strong  line  drawn  between  classes 
in  Junglepore;  and  the  hopes  of 
any  of  the  first  class  being  admitted 
to  the  second  dass  ball— a  subscrip- 
tion affiiir  pust  coming  off—  seemed 
very  small  indeed.  Valiant  attempts 
had  been  made  on  the  part  of  our 
Artillery  friends  and  oth^  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  Misses  Myrtle, 
but  with  a  strong  tendency  towards 
failure  rather  than  success.  Had 
the  ladies  exclusively  adhered  to  the 
millinery  line  there  would  have 
been  no  hope ;  for  unmarried  gentle- 
men, even  though '  behaving  them- 
selves as  such,'  could  not  go  to  the 
shop  with  the  continual  excuse  of 
wanting  bonnets  and  ball-dresses. 
But,  happily  for  occasional  oppor- 
tunities, Mrs.  Myrtle  had  found  it 
necessary,  in  the  absence  of  ladies 
in  the  station,  to  extend  her  com- 
mercial operations  to  articles  re- 
quired by  men.  She  very  prudentiy, 
in  fietct,  enlarged  her  stock-in-trade 
to  such  matters  as  wine,  beer, 
brandy,  gunpowder,  riding-whips, 
and  other  odd  things,  including  a 
couple  of  saddles,  which  were  very 
carefully  avoided  by  everybody — 
buying  a  saddle  in  a  milliner's  shop 
would  have  been  rather  too  strong 
a  concession  even  for  the  distracted 
days  of  the  mutinies.  But  the  wine, 
the  beer,  the  brandy,  the  gunpowder, 
and  the  riding- whips,  notwitnstand- 
ing  the  appalling  prices  of  those 
articles,  gave  an  excuse  for  gentle- 
men who  had  nothing  else  to  do  to 
pay  visits  to  the  establishment;  and 
there,  if  they  were  very  fortunate, 
they  might  chance  to  see  one  of  the 
Miss  Myrties.  But  even  then  a 
glimpse  included  most  of  the  gra- 
tification; for  those  young  ladies 
were  understood  to  be  'above  the 
business,'  and  never  interfered  in 
commercial  transactions.  Their 
shop,  too,  was  quite  like  a  private 
house;  you  could  not  enter  the 
drawing-room,  in  which  the  stock-, 
in-tirade  was  displayed,  without  a 
sense  of  interference  with  an  in- 
teresting family.  So  exclusive,  in- 
deed, were  the  beauties  of  Jungle- 
pore,  that  their  numerous  admirers 
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of  the  upper  class  had  yery  little 
opportunity  of  gratifying  their  ad- 
miration except  at  charch  on  Snn- 
days,  when  staring,  at  any  rate, 
vas  privileged,  and  indulged  in, 
I  am  afraid,  to  a  yery  improper 
extent 

The  party  in  the  yerandah  were 
in  the  last  stage  of  laziness.  Talk- 
ing, eyen,  had  become  a  bore.  And 
the  horses  in  front  being  now  en- 
gaged with  their  gram,  the  only 
sound  heard  was  the  occasional  pop- 
ping of  a  bottle  of  soda-water,  as 
one  after  another^of  the  men,  not 
the  horses— sought  the  resource  of 
a  'peg.'  A  yery  ordinary  incident, 
or  rather  an  incident  which  would 
haye  been  ordinary  in  ordinary  times, 
came  to  their  relief;  a  gentleman  on 
foot  was  heard  inquiring  of  a  natiye 
seryant  which  was  the '  mess  kote.' 

'Somebody  going  to  drop  us  a 
ticket.  That's  a  noyelty,  at  any 
rate— reminds  one  that  one  is  a 
gentleman/ 

This  remark  was  made  by  Honey- 
dew,  the  junior  lieutenant  of  the 
troop,  a '  pretty '  specimen  of  a  boy, 
who  sought  to  carry  off  his  juyenile 
appearance  by  treating  thmgs  in 
general  with  a  cool  air  of  patronage, 
and  measuring  them  by  a- '  gentle- 
manly'standard  upon  all  possible 
occasions. 

'  Don't  think  he  looks  much  like 
one  himself,'  obseryed  Captain  Gal- 
Uyant,  the  senior  ofGicer  of  the 
group.  '  Competition  Wallah»  I 
suspect ;  wonder  if  he's  brought  a 
wife.' 

'  He's  new  at  any  rate,' said  Lark- 
all,  another  lieutenant,  'and  if 
he  brings  us  some  fun  I'll  forgiye 
him.' 

'  You  and  your  fan  will  ruin  us 
with  the  M>rtles,'  growled  Galliyant 
He  was  about  to  explain  why,  when 
Honeydew  exclaimed — 

'  By  Joye  I~friend  of  mine— haye 
him  in.' 

Honeydew  was  off  the  yerandah 
in  an  instant,  and  in  another  mi- 
nute had  brought  back  the  stranger, 
who  had  just  gained  the  informa- 
tion he  sought,  and  was  proceeding 
on  his  way.  With  cheerful  afb- 
bility  Honeydew  presented  him  all 
round  to  lus  friends— 'Mr.  Mild- 
nay,  ciyil  sernce,  just  appointed 


tothisloyelyplace—BIoaker's  Joint, 
you  know.'  Bleaker  was  the  ma- 
gistrate and  collector,  and  one  of 
the  unpopular  officials  who  were 
so  seldom  seen  or  heard  of. 

Mildmay  was  at  once  made  at 
home,  promptly  supplied  with  a 

n,  and  offered  his  choice  of  half 
ozen  cheroot-cases»  represented 
in  their  extremes  by  Galliyant's 
embroidered  b^ou,  in  which  reposed 
some  delicate  Number  Threes,  and 
Honeydew's  young  portmanteau, 
bursting  with  an  uncompromising 
crowd  of  Number  Ones.  Mildmay 
was  at  bis  ease  at  once,  as  men  are 
apt  to  be  who  are  early  placed  in 
poedtions  of  respect  and  respon- 
sibility, but  there  was  little  in  his 
appearance  to  distingoish  him  from 
the  ordinary  youth  of  Britain.  He 
had  a  keen,  deyer  fiftce,  but  was  in- 
significant in  his  graieral  exterior, 
and  might  haye  passed  for  an  in- 
dustrious clerk  on  a  high  stool  and 
a  low  salary.  There  are  such  men 
in  all  grades  of  life,  from  dukes 
downwuds,  and  perhaps  I  might 
say  upwards  too.  As  Honeydew 
once  said  in  bis  patronizing  way, 
'  Kings  are  an  odd  lot  to  look  at  in 
these  day&'  Honeydew,  by  the 
way,  who  dressed  not  wisely  but 
too  swell,  was  not  yery  proud  of 
his  friend's  inattention  to  outward 
effect.  The  matter  was  probably 
in  his  mind  when  he  said  pre- 
sently— 

'  And  how  came  you  here  in  this 
lowly  manner,  on  foot?' 

'  I  carried  myself  because  I  had 
nothing  to  carry  me,'  was  the  care- 
less answer.  '  My  solitary  horse  is 
on  the  road,  and  so  is  my  heayy 
baggage.  I  came  up  from  Calcutta 
in  light  marching  order  for  the 
sake  of  speed,  and  am  staying  at 
the  D&k  Bungalow.  I  arriyed  only 
this  morning,  and  as  you  were  the 
only  man  I  knew  in  the  station,  I 
thought  I  would  leaye  my  first  card 
at  your  mess  after  presenting  my- 
self of  course  to  Bleaker.' 

'  Who  did  not  ask  you  to  dinner, 
of  course,  so  you'll  dine  with  us.' 

'  Delighted,'  was  the  quiet  reply, 
inyolying  no  reference  to  the  want 
of  hospitality  elsewhere.  '  But  my 
walk  brought  me  a  pleasant  adyen- 
ture.    I  met  two  of  the  most  charm- 
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ing  prls  you  ever  saw,  and  aayed 
the  life  of  the  prettteBt.' 

'  You— you  don't  say  ao !'  gasped 
Galliyant,  with  an  earnestness  tnat 
made  them  all  laagh. 

'I  do  indeed/  proceeded  Mild- 
may.  'I  was  passing  near  the 
ohoToh,  not  much  admiring  the 
edifice  by  the  way^' 

'It  was  a  very  gentlemanly 
chnroh/  interposed  lioneydew,  *  be- 
fore the  Hon.  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's 99th  Mutineers  spoiled  the 
steeple/ 

'  Well.  I  was  passing  by  the 
church  when  two  young  ladies  rid- 
ing ponies  came  cautering  by. 
There  was  one  of  the  most  hideous 
fftqueers  you  erer  saw,  painted  like 
a  stage  devil,  crouching  by  the  side 
of  the  road ;  and  the  nearest  pony 
shied  at  him,  as  the  aniinal  well 
mightr— no  ordinary  shy,  but  a 
bound  from  one  side  of  the  road  to 
the  other.  The  girl  must  be  a  very 
good  rider  to  have  kept  her  seat  as 
she  did ;  but  she  was  in  great  dan- 
cer of  losing  it  immediately  after; 
for  the  pony,  upon  being  urged  to 
pass  the  mouRter  again,  took  to 
rearing,  and  I  thought  would  have 
fidlen  upon  his  rider.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  I  went  to  her 
assistance,  seized  the  bridle  in  what 
I  am  bound  to  pronounce  a  Tory 
dexterous  manner,  and  not  only 
stopped  the  brute^  but  caught  the 
girl  in  my  arms  just  as  she  had 
lost  her  seat  and  was  falling  to  the 
ground.' 

There  was  a  general  murmur  of 
interest,  above  which  was  heard  a 
i^ympathetio,  '  By  Jove  Y  from  the 
snsoeptible  Gallivant  '  And  what 
then  r  asked  half  a  doaen  voices. 

'  Well,  just  as  she  was  safely  on 
her  £8et,  and  she  and  her  sister  were 
thanking  me  in  the  prettiest  man- 
ner possible,  up  came  the  two 
syoes,  of  course  too  late  to  be  of 
any  use^  and  after  them,  riding  an- 
other pony,  came  a  young  cub  of  a 
fellow,  a  little  younger  than  the 

S'rls,  and  evidently  a  brother,  from 
e  utter  insensibility  he  showed  to 
their  beauty.  He  thanked  me,  too, 
in  a  surly  way,  then  f^aid  that  the 
damsel  io  distress  might  have  his 
pony  and  he  would  take  hers ;  and 
this  being  settled,  and  the  syoes 


busy  changing  the  saddles,  I  had 
no  excuse  for  remaining,  so  made 
my  most  insinoating  bow  and 
passed  on.* 

'  And  what  wero  the  girls  like  T 
chorused  the  group,  and  Honeydew 
added  in  addition,  '  One  was  a 
chestnut  and  the  other  was  a  bay 
— wasn't  it  so?' 

Honeydew's  illustrative  mode  of 
de8cripti(ML  was  very  properly  re- 
buked by  his  friends,  Gallivant 
being  particularly  indignant  I 
don't  think  Mildmay  either  much 
liked  the  way  of  putting  the  case, 
but  he  proceeded  good-humour- 
edly— 

'  Well,  one  was  dark— I  mean  as 
to  her  hair  and  eyes— and  the  other 
lighter  and  brighter.  They  were 
both  beautiful  girN,  the  lighter  one 
espeeially.  I  particularly  noticed 
her  hair,-  because  her  hat  fell  off, 
and  it  all  came  down ;  and  when  she 
raised  her  eyes  I  noticed  that  they 
were  the  colour  of  the  com&ower, 
with  a  deep  light  like  that  of  a 
sapphire.' 

'  Bravo  V  said  Gktlli  vant» '  you  beat 
Honeydew  at  description.  You  are 
a  lucky  fellpw—we  all  know  who 
were  the  girls  you  met— they  had 
gr^  habits,  hadn't  they?' 

'  Yes,' interposed  Honeydew,  'not 
quite  gentlemanlike.  Mofussil.  you 
know,  wouldn't  do  for  the  Row,  or 
even  the  course  in  Calcutta.' 

'  Yes,  they  had  grey  habits,'  said 
Mildmay.  '  And  you  know  them« 
it  seems.    What  is  their  name  ?' 

'  Myrtle— Flora  and  Adelaide,' 
replied  Gallivant  '  They  are  the 
belles  of  the  station.' 

'  And  whai  are  they^military  or 
civil?' 

'  Neither,  in  the  sense  you  mean« 
Their  mother  keeps  the  millinar'a 
sh<^  just  out  of  cantonments ;  the 
one  in  the  large  compound  filled 
with  trees.' 

'  I  saw  the  house  this  mcnrning, 
but  I  saw  no  signs  of  its  being  a 
milliner's.' 

This  was  a  son  point  of  Galli- 
vants, to  which  he  had  already 
made  alludon. 

'  No,'  he  said,  'Larkall  and  sonaa 
of  his  particular  fri«n<ls  stole  the 
board  la^t  night,  as  they  have  done 
several  times  before.      There  are 
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two  nJlMsen  in  ilie  station— -liThig 
at  its  two  extreme  ends,  aticmt  fonr 
miles  apart  IVhen  LarkaU  and 
bia  firiends  have  eifaanattd  all  other 
ways  of  being  witty,  the/  go  out  in 
the  middle  ot  the  night,  fHeal  Mrs. 
Myrtle's  hoard,  and  plant  it  in 
Mrs.  lyy's  compound ;  and  l«y  way 
of  jnstiee  to  both  partiw,  bring  Mrs. 
Ivy's  board  away  and  »et  it  up  in 
Mrs.  Myrtle's  romponnd.  As  the 
two  are  something  more  than  rivsis, 
and  not  upon  f«peak)ng  terms,  it 
takes  abont  three  days'  negotiation 
cm  the  part  of  mediating  iritndsto 
effect  an  exchange.  The  conse- 
quence of  games  Mich  as  this  is, 
that  people  like  the  Myrtles  are 
afraid  of  ns,  ai.d  won't  let  ns  go  to 
their  halls,  even  when  we  are  so 
bard  np  Irar  society  as  ^e  are  at 
present.  There  is  one  jnst  coming 
off  now,  and  we  are  trying  to  get 
invitations  through  a  very  decent 
ftllow,  a  railway  contractor,  «ho 
not  setting  np  to  be  anybody  in 
particular,  manages  to  have  the 
ran  of  the  only  pleasant  society  in 
the  place.  Be  is  doing  everything 
be  can  for  va,  bat  1  know  he  will 
not  succeed.' 

Befon  Mildmay  oonld  make  any 
comment  upon  these  important 
Mvelationa,  Uie  noise  of  hoofs  was 
beard,  and  a  rider,  nnexoeptionaMy 
mounted,  dashed  up  to  the  verandah. 
It  was  nootber  than  Mr.  Siding,  the 
milwi^  contractor,  just  alluded  to. 
Be  was  a  pleasant-looking,  off-hand 
person,  scrupulously  dretsed  in 
rather  a  sporting  manner,  contrast- 
ing, theirefoia,  remarkably  with  most 
of  the  officers,  whose  mufti  had  be- 
come somewhat  accidental  after  all 
the  campaigning  they  had  gone 
through.  Boneydew,  ivho  did  not 
consider  bim  quite  a  gentleman, 
resented  this  careful  array  aa  much 
aa  he  deprecated  the  negligence  of 
some  of  bis  friends,  and  declared 
that  Siding  always  looked  Mn  a 
commercial  state  of  cleanliness.' 
Butmeat  of  the  men  took  v^  kindly 
to  bim,  and  to  do  Siding  justic  e,  it 
must  be  said  that  be  repaid  their 
attcntiona  with'  nrofusc  hospitality 
^rather  a  rare  thing  in  Jungkpove 
in  tboos  daya. 

Bis  presence  upon  this  occasion 
waa  bailed  witb  great  interest,  for 


he  brought  news  of  the  ball.  'Ifs 
all  up,'  he  ktdd,  in  answer  to  the 
inquiries  made  on  every  side.  'I 
did  my  best,  but  could  do  nothing. 
The  aiibwer  to  the  application,  how- 
ever, is  a  curiosity.  Bere  it  is — it 
is  addreflFed  to  me  by  the  manager 
of  the  aflair.' 
And  Siding  read  aloud : 

'  DSAB  SlB» 

'I  am  rorry  to  be  obliged  to 
give  an  uufavoumble  reply  to  your 
applii-ation,  on  tha  part  of  your 
fyitiida,  for  ticketa  for  the  ball. 
The  Committed  met  last  night  to 
consider  the  question,  and  came  to 
the  unanimoua  resolution  that  no 
officers  or  gentlemen  could  be  ad- 
mitted. 

'  I  am,  &c.,  &c., 

'John  Makgo.' 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  at 
this  humble  if  not  insolent  epistle, 
followed,  however,  by  expressions  of 
dlFgust  Then  came  a  little  talk 
upon  the  subject,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Larkall  declared  that  he  had 
an  idea.  'You  accuse  me,'  be 
(aid,  '  of  doing  you  harm  with  my 
fan,  We'll  see  now  if  it  can't  be 
to  your  service.  Siding,  dine  witb 
me  at  the  mess  to-night,  and  help 
us  to  talk  over  my  plot.' 

There  was  not  too  much  time 
for  Siding  to  accept  the  invitation, 
and  make  a  hasty  change  of  toilet 
at  his  bungalow  close  by.  For  the 
dressing- bugle  went  while  they  were 
talkiig,  ana  they  all  separated  to 
meet  again  in  the  bare,  whitewashed 
bungalow  adjoining,  where  the  mess 
was  held—an  institution  now,  hjf 
the  way,  shorn  of  most  of  its  glories, 
for  the  plate  was  at  a  bank  in 
Bomlay,  and  the  arrangements  were 
generally  in  the  rough.  There  was 
the  baud  to  be  sure,  but  it  had  bad 
no  new  music  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
There  were  drawbacks,  but  they 
did  not  interfere  with  a  pleasant 
evening,  nor  prevent  the  discussion 
of  Larkall's  plot,  and  a  determi- 
nation upon  a  course  ot  action  in 
pursuance  thereof.  ^ 
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III. 

On  the  following  morniDg,  in 
accordance  with  previous  arrange- 
ment, Mildmay  went  to  break- 
iaat  with  Siding,  who,  hearing  for 
the  first  time  that  his  new  friend 
was  at  the  DdJc  Bungalow,  insisted 
upon  putting  him  up  until  he  could 
find  a  nouse  for  himself.  Breakfast 
oyer,  and  a  cheroot  discussed,  the 
pair  stepped  into  Siding's  buggy — 
which  had  grasshopper  springs  and 
the  best  stepper  in  the  station  be- 
tween the  shafts—and  drove  out 
upon  the  business  which  had 
brought  them  together.  Mildmay 
seemed  nervous,  and  on  the  way 
said— 

'Upon  my  honour,  if  I  think 
about  this  affiur  much  more  I  shall 
insist  upon  returning.  I  feel 
ashamed  already  of  the  part  I  am 
expected  to  play.' 

'  Nonsense,'  answered  Siding; 
'  if  I  intruduce  you  as  Mr.  Mildmay, 
C.S.,  neither  the  mamma  nor  thegiris 
will  have  anything  to  do  with  you. 
If  I  present  you  in  the  compara- 
tively humble  position  of  a  patrol 
in  the  Customs  Department — a  post 
held  by  the  late  Mr.  Myrtle— they 
will  make  a  great  deal  of  you,  and 
not  only  get  you  a  ticket  for  the 
ball,  but  enable  you,  with  a  little 
management,  to  get  our  three  friends 
in  besides.' 

'  Well,  I  suppose  I  am  pledged 
— ^and  I  must  change  my  name  too. 
If  Bloaker  hears -of  this,  and  reports 
me,  I  shall  be  in  a  nice  scrape. 

'  Never  mind ;  you'll  get  out  of 
it,  I  dare  say.  Ill  write  a  name  for 
you  on  my  card.  What  shall  it  be  ? 
Something  like  your  own,  eh?  It 
won't  look  well  to  call  you  Mild- 
let's  take  the  other  i^yllable,  and 
make  you  May.  It's  a  pretty  name, 
and  will  interest  the  girls  at  once.' 

'  Well,  as  you  please;  but  I  feel 
Tery  Uke  a  swindler.' 

The  high-stepper  was  by  this 
time  wafting  the  pair  upon  the 
grasshopper  springs  through  the 
gate  and  into  the  compound  of— 
need  I  say  Mrs.  Myrtle?  Siding, 
as  a  friend  of  the  family,  did  not 
drive  up  to  the  entrance  of  the 
'infernal  shop,'  but  went  round 
to  the  back  of  the  house,  where  a 


young  lady  in  white  was  reading  in 
the  verandah. 

Disturbed  by  the  noise  of  wheels, 
the  young  lady  in  white  raised  her 
head,  and  Mildmay  recognized  his 
friend  of  the  preceding  day,  whom 
he  had  rescuei  from  the  refractory 
pony. 

Mildmay  felt  frightfully  confused, 
although  the  sight  was  so  far  from 
being  unexpected  that  the  lady  was 
the  main  object  of  his  visit  She 
was  even  more  unmisti&ably  im- 
pressed, for  she  coloured  deeply  as 
she  rose  from  her  seat  and  took  the 
card  which  the  syce  placed  in  her 
hands. 

'You will  find  mamma  within,' 
she  said,  hurriedly,  after  returning 
the  gentlemen's  salute ;  then  adding 
abruptly,  *  I  will  go  and  tell  her/ 
as  an  excuse  for  a  hasty  disappear- 
ance. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  was  serving  some 
customers.  '  What  an  awfol  situ- 
ation,' thought  Mildmay— but  Ade- 
laide, the  elder  of  tne  daughters, 
was  in  the  apartment  opening  upon 
the  verandah,  and  received  the 
visitors  with  less  embarassment  than 
her  sister,  but  some  confusion  as 
fiur  as  the  stranger  was  concerned. 
Siding,  who  was  subject  to  no 
weakness  of  the  kind,  soon  put  her 
at  her  ease,  however,  and  told  all  the 
necessary  falsehoods  about  his  friend 
with  the  most  unblushing  assurance. 
Adelaide— the  bay  beauty,  accord- 
ing to  Honeydew's  description— was 
a  beauty  beyond  doubt ;  and  when 
Flora  presently  joined  them  he  was 
doubtful  for  some  minutes  which 
to  most  admire.  Adelaide's  eyes 
were  hazel,  and  her  style  was  gene* 
rally  the  richer  and  more  sunny  of 
the  two.  But  the  cornflower  orbs 
with  the  sapphire  light  were  soon 
shining  in  his  heart  beyond  all 
hope  of  removal.  The  more  he 
gazed,  and  the  more  she  talked — 
for  Mildmay  could  not  take  much 
part  in  the  convetsation— the  more 
convinced  was  he  that  a  crisis  in 
his  life  had  come  which  comes  to 
few  men  more  than  once.  And 
with  it  arose  the  bitter  remem- 
brance that  he  was  an  impostor— 
that  he  was  gaining  her  friendship, 
and  his  quick  perceptions  told  him 
that  it  might  be  something  more^, 
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under  a  Mae  same,  and  with  a 
false  aocotuit  of  his  ooDdiiion  in 
life.  Tnily,  his  fraud  was  on  the 
geserons  side ;  bnt  it  was  no  less 
fraud  for  all  that,  and  he  felt  how 
mnoh  to  his  discredit  his  motives 
might  he  misconstmed.  He  ex- 
perienced, too,  not  a  few  of  the 
practical  difficulties  of  the  swindler 
who  pretends  to  he  what  he 
IS  not  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
society  into  which  he  had  intruded, 
had  none  of  what  may  he  called  its 
watchwords,  and  was  in  danger  of 
betraying  himself  every  time  he 
yentnred  out  of  the  very  shallow 
water  in  which  he  could  alone  feel 
safe.  But  f6r  Siding  he  would  have 
sunk  eren  in  thai  But  Siding  was 
completely  unabashed,  and  played 
his  part  with  such  easy  assurance  as 
to  give  him  a  certain  inspiration. 
When  Mrs.  Myrtle  came  in  he  made 
himself  as  pleasant  to  that  large 
lady  as  he  mui  been  to  her  daugh- 
ters in  her  absence;  and  Mildmay 
was  appalled  to  find  the  interest 
which  his  own  assumed  character 
gave  him  in  her  eyes.  He  had 
evidently  made  a  &vourabIe  im- 
pression u^  all  three  ladies,  and 
their  cordiality  cut  him  like  a 
knife.  Siding  saw  the  advantage 
already  gained,  and  presently  put 
in  an  apjwal  for  the  ball.  It  was 
received  in  the  readiest  manner. 
Of  course  Mr.  May  should  have  a 
ticket,  which  could  be  easily  given, 
as  Mrs.  Myrtle  had  still  several  to 
spare.  The  latter  was  a  welcome 
piece  of  news,  but  Siding  was  too 
I)rudent  to  avail  himself  of  it  at  the 
time.  Questions,  as  he  afterwards 
said,  might  have  been  asked,  and 
the  further  appeal  would  be  better 
made  in  writing.  The  preliminary 
point  gained,  Siding  rose  to  go,  and 
Mildmay,  however  disposed  to  stay 
all  day,  felt  it  a  wonderfol  relief  to 
accompany  him. 

Once  more  in  the  free  air  Mild- 
may breathed  again,  and  his  heart 
bounded  hijgher  than  the  grass- 
hopper springs  with  a  renewed 
sense  of  freedom.  But  his  con- 
science smote  him  awfully,  and  he 
needed  all  Siding's  worldly  philoso- 
phy to  carry  him  through  the 
course  to  which  he  was  committed. 
At  Siding's  bangalow,  after  tiffin, 


however,  he  was  induced  to  write  a 
note  asking  for  three  more  tickets, 
for  friends,  whose  names  he  took 
care  not  to  mention,  and  then  he 
awaited  the  event  in  something  like 
the  spirit  of  a  criminal  condenmed 
to  execution.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  consideration  for  his 
friends  would  never  have  borne 
him  through  the  ordeal,  and  that 
whatever  his  original  motive,  that 
which  impelled  him  now  was  the 
pure  selfishness  of  love.  For  the 
sake  of  the  cornflower  eyes  with  the 
sapphire  light  he  would  have  gone 
anywhere  and  done  anything.  I 
mention  this  fact  lest  the  reader 
should  assign  to  Mildmay  more  of 
the  character  of  an  angel  of  con- 
scientiousness than  he  had  a  fur 
right  to  claim. 

Ton  may  be  sure,  too,  that  he 
was  fairly  demoralized  when  the 
four  tickets  punctually  came  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon. 

IV. 

Our  three  friends  of  the  Artillery 
had  no  scruples  about  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunity 
which  they  had  taken  so  much 
pains  to  obtain.  Their  names  were 
not  mentioned  in  the  previous  ap- 
plication, so  that  they  had  not 
been  personally  refused,  and  neither 
of  them  was  afflicted  with  sufficient 
modcfety  to  spoil  his  pleasure  upon 
the  occasion.  That  they  should 
care  so  mnoh  about  a  ball  seems 
more  compatible  with  the  character 
of  young  ladies  fresh  from  school 
than  that  of  officers  in  Her  Majesty's 
service.  But  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  hard  life  they  had  led 
for  many  months  past,  and  the 
stagnant  state  of  Junglepore,  giving 
80  little  play  to  the  reaction  which 
sets  in  after  a  severe  campaign. 
Moreover,  the  difficulties  thrown  in 
their  way  aroused  their  ardour. 
The  same  pleasure  offered  to  them 
in  the  natural  course  of  things 
would  probably  hAve  been  received 
with  comparative  indifference. 
However  that  may  be,  they  were 
certainly  remarkably  ready  for 
the  festivity  upon  the  night  when 
it  came  to  pass. 

This  was  only  two  nights  after 
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Mildmay'B  call  upon  the  MyrtleSj 
and  there  had  bm  no  meeting  in 
ihe  meanwhile  between  the  new 
allies.  The  scene  of  the  entertain- 
ment was  a  garden  honee  a  Bhort 
distance  from  the  statioD,  lent  by  a 
native  banker  for  the  occasion,  with 
the  customary  courtesy  of  his  clase. 
Thither  our  friends  betook  them- 
selyea  with  some  punctuality  after 
mess. 

Appearances  promised  well  upon 
their  arrival.  The  grounds  were 
light  with  coloured  lamps,  which 
woxdd  hare  looked  brighter  but  for 
the  moon  taking  the  duty  somewhat 
out  of  tbeir  hands.  Between  the 
two  tlie  effect  was  highly  festiTe; 
and  if  the  reader  will  picture  to 
himself  aa  eastern  garden  with  its 
narrow  walks  and  its  sunken  beds, 
its  broad-leaved  trees,  and  its  many- 
coloured  flowers,  its  streams,  its 
fountains,  and  its  fruits  that  scent 
the  air,  he  will  save  me  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  description. 
Perhaps,  however,  I  should  men- 
tion that  the  house  in  the  midst 
looked  as  much  like  a  fairy  palace 
as  a  house  can  be  expected  to  look 
that  has  been  built  by  men  and 
paid  for  by  money.  And  it  should 
also  be  added  that  the  stranger  who 
admired  it  from  without  was  des- 
tined to  a  fresh  kind  of  sensatioa 
when  he  regarded  it  from  within. 
The  apartments  were  large  and 
lofty,  and  all  being  thrown  open, 
were  presented  at  once  to  the  eye. 
But  I  cannot  say  that  tbeir  appnir^ 
anoe  was  strictly  oriental.  The 
houfles  of  great  men  in  the  East 
have  very  little  about  them  that  is 
eastern,  exeept  the  private  apart- 
ments, induaing  those  devoted  to 
the  kdies  of  the  family,  where,  I 
need  soaroely  say,  visitors  are  not 
introduced;  and  the  maosion  in 
question  was  not  occupied,  and  only 
occasionally  visited  by  its  owner. 
It  was  given  up,  therefore,  to  all 
those  inccmgruous  accessories  which 
native  gentlemen,  who  are  generally 
ready  to  buy  and  hold  it  a  degrar 
dation  to  sell,  are  apt  to  tind  accu- 
mulate upon  their  premises.  Their 
idea  of  furnishing,  one  would  sup* 
pose,  to  be  that  of  crowding  as 
many  movables  as  possible  into  a 
certain  prescribed  space.     In  the 


apartments  devoted  to  the  ball 
there  was  a  decidedly  curious  ga- 
thering. Chandeliers  of  all  fashions 
and  all  dates  hung  from  the  ceiling, 
less  for  their  light  than  as  inde- 
pendent decorations,  for  the  greater 
number  were  not  illuminated  at  ail. 
On  the  floors,  except  where  a  clear- 
ance was  made  for  dancing,  were 
tables  of  European  patterns,  of  every 
possible  kind— dining-room  tables, 
drawing-room  tables,  card-tables, 
sofa-tables,  and  even  dre^siDg-ta- 
bles  with  looking-glasses  set  up<»i 
them  in  regular  form;  and  upon 
all  these  tables  objects  of  more  or 
less  ornament  were  lavishly  dis- 
played. Here  you  might  see  a 
omet-siand,  there  a  statuette;  here 
a  mariner's  compass;  there  a  dumpy 
level  used  by  engineers.  Upon  a 
sideboard  stood  an  architect's  mo- 
del of  some  almshouses,  and  upon 
a  pedestal,  intended  for  a  statae. 
was  an  English  rat-trap,  designed 
upon  improved  principles.  Stuffed 
burds  and  animals  were  in  every 
directioa  The  walls  were  embe^ 
lished  with  looking-glasses  and 
pictures  wherever  they  could  be 
placed.  The  latter  were  of  uncer- 
tain schools  of  art  as  far  as  the 
paintingB  were  concenied.  The 
prints  included  most  of  those  pain- 
mlly  familiar  works  given  away  by 
the  Art  Union  of  L<»idoii,  but  were 
for  the  moat  part  French,  of  a  seifr- 
timental  and  affectionate  cbacaeter, 
all  highly  coloured  aa  you  may 
suppose,  and  producing  a  gorgeous 
efl(Bci  There  was  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  native  works  of  art,  ajad 
the  itundture,  too,  included  spe- 
cimens of  wood  carvings  from  Bom- 
bay, Chinese  cabinets,  and  a  great 
many  articles  of  Eastern  manofiao- 
ture.  In  some  of  the  smaller  apart^ 
ments  were  beds,  of  British  or 
native  origin,  as  the  case  might 
be,  having  tiie  appeanmee  of  being 
placed  there  leas  for  use  than  to  be 
stowed  out  of  the  way.  This,  indeed, 
was  the  general  effect  of  the  furni- 
ture and  decorations,  which  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  being  displayed 
for  sale. 
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Daooing  was  well  on,  both  inBide 
and  ontiiide  of  the  house,  to  the 
mnpio  of  a  military  band  sta- 
tioned in  the  Teiandah,  when  our 
friends  arriyed.  Their  appearance 
— ^the  Qjilitary  men  being  in  uoi- 
fonn— created  some  sarpnse ;  and 
a  few  of  the  guests  looked  as  if  they 
le^urded  their  presence  as  an  in* 
trnision.  Presently,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  prevent  mistakes,  asked 
fhem,  civilly  enongh,  if  they  had 
xeodved  invitations,  and  these 
being  produced  there  was  nothing 
mate  to  be  naid.  So  the  new  comers 
soon  ma^le  themselves  at  home,  and 
eBtoblitihed  very  amicable  relations 
with  everybody.  Mrs.  Mjrtle  pre- 
Mntly  took  an  opportanity  of  telling 
Mildmay  that  he  bad  made  a  mis- 
take in  bringing  officers  to  the  ball, 
but  of  (xxirse  excused  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  customs  of  the  society.  Her 
daughters,  by  the  way,  not  nearly 
BO  exclusive  as  their  mother,  were 
lather  glad  of  the  mi^ttake  than 
otherwise;  and  the  sentiment,  I 
Bospeot,  was  shared  by  noost  of  the 
girto  present 

And  the  officers^  it  most  be  said, 
in  the  language  of  Mrs.  Myrtle, 
being  gentlemen,  '  betiaved  them- 
lelves  as  such.'  They  were  guilty 
of  none  of  the  exaggerations  alluded 
to  just  now.  By  different  modes 
th$y  all  snooeeded  in  pleasing — 
GdUivant  by  an  impartial  course  of 
'spooning'  with  his  partners; 
Honeydew  by  that  genial  audacity 
which  was  always  the  admiration 
of  his  friends;  and  Larkall  by  a 
light  jocularity  which  was  €Kinally 
bis  own,  and  always  at  the  disposal 
of  others.  As  for  Siding,  his  foot 
was  evidently  upon  his  native  heath« 
and  his  name  was  Maogregor  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  uis  cleanli- 
ness, Honeydew  always  nudntaioed, 
was  more  commercial  in  evening 
dress  than  in  morning;  but  this 
nsihetic  obieotion  was  not  per- 
ceptible to  theiuniinary  eye,  which 
aaw  nothing  that  was  not  charming 
in  the  shiny  precision  of  his  toiled 
and  the  healthy  assaraace  which 
marked  his  deportment  The  only 
one  of  the  party  who  caused  scandal 


was  Mildmay.  The  manner  in 
which  he  appropriated  Flora  Myrtle 
to  himself,  was  by  one  and  all,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lady,  pro- 
nonnoed  to  be  simply  dii>gnsting. 
He  never  left  her  side,  and  as  Gal- 
livant sullenly  remarked,  '  There 
was  no  getting  near  her.*  Mildmay 
danced  with  her  as  often  as  decency 
would  allow;  and  when  an>body 
attempted  to  appropriate  her  in  tha 
intervals,  the  pretender  was  alwa.vs 
told  that  she  was  tired,  and  preferred 
sitting  dovn.  This  was  very  sad 
to  see,  and  there  was  but  one  ex- 
cuse for  Mildmay—that  he  was  dee- 
perately  in  love. 

Thns  matters  proceeded  until 
supper,  which  pamed  over  harmo- 
niously enough,  with  the  exception 
of  a  little  dispute  between  two  of 
the  ball  committee,  one  accusing 
the  other  of  interested  motives  in 
ordering  an  extra  case  of  cham- 
pagne to  be  opened— the  liberal 
gentleman  being  a  dealer  in  that 
refreshment,  and  entrusted  with  its 
supply  np(m  that  occasion.  The  mat- 
ter was  hushed  up,  bat  caused  a 
little  scandal  imd  some  severe  re- 
marks from  Hon^dew,  who  en- 
larged to  his  frioids  upon  the  awk- 
wardness of  meeting  men  with 
whom  it  was  more  probable  than 
not  that  you  had  unsettled  accounts. 
'  I  have  met  six  people  this  even- 
ing,' he  said,  '  to  whom  I  owe  bills. 
By  Jove,  it's  yeaty  like  coming  to  a 
meeting  of  one's  creditors.' 

After  supper  the  proceedings  en- 
livened, as  is  nsoal  at  that  period ; 
but  theoewas  less  dancing  and  more 
walking  about  the  garden ;  and  the 
guests,  it  might  be  observed,  did 
not  walk  akn^  nor  usually,  when 
in  couples,  with  persons  of  the 
same  sex.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
great  deal  of  love-making  going  on^ 
which  I  hope  ended  happily.  As 
for  some  of  our  friends  the  in- 
truders, they  were  not  destined  to 
get  through  the  night  without  em- 
barrassment 

I  have  mentioned  how  badly 
Mildmay  was  conducting  himself. 
After  supper  he  was  worse  than 
before,  and  fairly  carried  Flora 
away  from  everybody,  walking  with 
her  among  orange  trees,  and  sitting 
by  her  near  fountains  in  a  moat 
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abandoned  manner.  He  thought 
she  had  never  looked  bo  lovely— he 
had  seen  her  just  twice  previonsly 
—as  on  that  evening.  The  corn- 
flower eves  looked  a  little  darker 
than  by  day,  and  the  sapphire  light 
a  great  deal  deeper.  Her  hair  and  her 
complexion  were  both  more  brightly 
beaming;  and  the  happiness  which 
shone  in  her  face  was  a  world  of 
beauty  in  itself.  She  was  Hftultlessly 
attired,  too,  in  a  cloud  of  some 
zephyr  material  which  gave  one  an 
idea  of  what  muslin  must  be  in  a  hap- 
pier state  of  existence.  In  such  a 
radiant  presence  who  would  not 
wish  to  abide?  If  there  be  any, 
Mildmay  was  certainly  not  of  the 
number.  And  Flora  could  bestow 
that  presence  upon  no  more  loved 
object.  Mildmay  was  not,  as  has 
been  hinted,  a  'beauty  man,'  but 
he  was  always  a  favourite  with 
women.  Flora  had  recognized  in 
him  a  congenial  spirit  from  the 
first;  and  the  sympathy  understood 
in  silence  was  now  confirmed  by 
words.  An  eloquent  tongue  had 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
conquest  on  Mildmay's  pari 

Among  the  orange  and  the  lime 
trees,  and  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
plantain,  and  the  gorgeous  flowers, 
and  the  fountains— away  from  the 
lights  and  the  people,  though 
within  hearing  of  the  swelling 
bursts  of  the  band  —  the  pair 
pb'ghted  their  troth,  and  vowed 
never  to  dwell  apart,  but  to  link 
their  destinies  together.  Flora  was 
aU;  happiness  and  Mildmay  was  all 
happiness,  too,  but  his  happiness 
was  clouded  by  the  unpleasant 
recollection  that  he  was  an  im- 
postor. His  was  a  venial  ofience, 
doubtless,  but  he  was  not  sure  how 
the  delicate  susceptibilities  of  Flora 
might  regard  it. 

Let  us  leave  the  lovers  sitting  by 
a  fountain  and  speaking  no  more 
in  words,  and  follow  the  fortunes 
of  their  friends.  Siding  is  merely 
flirting  with  a  pronounced  young 
lady  of  rather  dusky  hue,  who  had 
been  waJking  in  beauty  like  the 
night  with  partner  after  partner 
for  the  last  two  hours.  Honeydew 
is  merely  flirting,  too,  but  in  a 
more  lofty  manner,  under  the  shade 
of  what  he  called  a  very  gentle- 


manly  style  of  plantain.  Lark- 
all  was  also  talking  with  a  lady, 
but  he  was  only  making  her  laugh, 
and  had  taken  up  the  most  con- 
spicuous position  he  could  find  for 
the  purpose.  Gallivant  was  more 
deeply  engaged  in  making  violent 
love  to  no  less  a  person  than  Ade- 
laide Myrtle,  whom  he  had  per- 
suaded to  rest  on  a  bank  not  far 
from  the  fountain  where  her  sister 
and  Mildmay  were  saying  so  much 
in  silence.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  his  attentions  were  not  quite 
acceptable  to  the  young  lady.  Her 
beauty,  of  a  prouder  character 
than  that  of  Flora,  could  well  ex- 
press the  disdain  with  which  i^e 
received  his  appeals,  and  there  was 
no  need  to  listen  to  the  conversation 
of  the  pair  in  order  to  learn  that 
his  suit  had  no  chance.  And  Galli- 
vants trouble,  it  appeared,  was  not 
destined  to  end  here. 


VL 

The  party  was  breab'ng  up,  and 
Mrs.  Myrtle,  accompmied  oy  a 
friend,  who  was  no  other  than  Mr. 
Mango,  the  manager  of  the  ball, 
who  had  written  the  Jetter  to  Siding, 
was  proceeding  to  look  for  her 
daughters.  For  girls  so  carefully 
brought  up  as  it  was  Mrs.  Myrtle's 
boast  that  they  should  be,  they  were 
left  to  take  their  own  course  with 
tolerable  freedom  that  evening— one 
reason,  I  fancy,  being  thatMildmay's 
attentions  were  not  less  approved 
by  the  elder  than  the  younger 
lady,  and  that  it  would  have  ap- 
peeured  invidious  to  interfere  in  one 
case  without  interfering  in  the  other. 
But  they  were  now  decidedly  due, 
and  Mrs.  Myrtle  went  in  search  of 
them.  She  and  her  friend  came 
first  upon  Adelaide  at  ibe  moment 
when  that  young  lady  was  repuls- 
ing Captain  Gktllivant  in  a  very 
decided  manner,  and  the  officer, 
pressing  his  suit  with  ardour.  Was 
endeavouring  to  take  her  hand. 

All  the  British  mab;on  was  aroused 
in  Mrs.  Myrtle  at  the  sight,  and 
her  sudden  presence  had  an  equally 
sudden  effect  upon  the  Captain. 
He  rose,  and  muttered  some  excuse, 
while  Adelaide,  with  a  cry  of 
surprise,  threw   herself  into  her 
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mother's  aims.  Mrs.  Myrtle  was 
the  first  to  speak,  which  she  did 
in  terms  of  strong  remonstrance — 
the  words  'unfair  a^Tantage'  and 
'trifling  with  feelings'  being  con- 
spicnons  in  her  discourse.  Captain 
GalliTant  denied  the  aoonsation  of 
trifling,  npon  which  Mr.  Mango 
stepp^  forwud,  and  said : 

'  1  on  will  ezcnse  me,  Mr&  Myr- 
tle, for  interfering;  bat  I  heard 
this  evening— and  from  one  of  his 
own  friends— that  this  gentleman 
is  already  engaged  to  be  married, 
and  that  the  lady  is  expected  in 
Oalcntta  by  next  nudL' 

Mr.  Mango  owed  the  officers  a 
grudge,  and  was  delighted  at  the 
opportonity  to  expose  one  of  their 
number.  And  tiie  worst  of  the  ac- 
cusation was  that  it  happened  to 
be  true.  Honeydew,  who  had 
watched  Gallivant's  pursuit  of 
Addaide  with  a  j^lousy  which  was 
afterwards  explained,  had  men- 
tioned the  &ct  to  his  partner  in 
the  last  dance,  and  Mr.  Mango, 
it  seems,  had  OTcrheard  the  com- 
munication. 

Ton  may  imagine  the  torrent  of 
indignation  which  now  poured 
down  upon  the  head  of  the  un- 
happy lady-killer,  who,  having  no 
explimation  to  offer,  was  fain  to 
make  some  contemptuous  remark 
about  the  imprudence  of  makiog 
associations  beneath  his  station, 
and  to  take  rather  a  hasty  de- 
parture. Poor  GaUivantl  He 
meant  no  harm;  but  he  took  a 
sporting  view  of  lady-killing,  and 
had  fallen  into  a  habit  of  consider- 
ing the  sex  generally  as  fur  game. 

Having  taken  possession  of  Ade- 
laide, Mrs.  Myrtle  went  in  pursuit 
of  her  younger  daughter,  whom 
she  found  by  the  fountain  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Mildmay.  She  was 
notquite displeased  at tms  rencontre, 
but  would  have  preferred  that  Mr. 
Mango  should  not  have  been  a 
witness  to  the  state  of  the  case. 
She  was  gracious  to  her  new  friend, 
and  merely  said : 

'Well,  Mr.  May,  you  seem  to 
have  been  taking  care  of  Flora,  but 
I  must  take  her  myself  now :  it  is 
time  that  we  returned  home.' 

The  little  speech  was  the  cause 
of  a  long  journey— it  brought  the 


pair  back  from  a  fur-off  world  of 
golden  dreams  to  the  stem  reality 
of  the  end  of  the  ball,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  separation.  But  thcnr 
were  both  quite  self-possessed, 
and  Mildmay's  disillusionation  took 
a  practical  turn,  for  he  immediately 
replied: 

'So  it  seems  I  must  wish  you 
good-night— may  I  have  the  honour 
of  calliug  upon  you  in  the  morn- 
ing?' He  determined  to  tell  all 
without  delay. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  was  about  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  arrangement  when 
a  native  chupprassy,  bearing  a 
large,  official-looking  letter,  ap- 
peu^  on  the  scene,  and  advanc- 
ing towards  Mildmay  with  a  hum- 
ble salaam,  placed  the  missive  in 
his  hands,  with  the  words :  '  Mild^ 
may  ScJtib,  ap  ka  watte* 

He  pronounced  the  proper  name 
with  remarkable  distmctness  —  so 
much  so,  indeed,  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  little  group  gathered 
around.  They  looked  at  each 
other  with  some  surpriise,  which 
vras  not  diminished  when  the 
gentleman  whom  they  knew  as 
Mr.  May  took  the  letter  with  such 
embarrassment  as  to  let  it  fidl  upon 
the  ground.  This  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Mr.  Mango,  who  picked 
it  up  and  handed  it  to  its  appai^nt 
owner,  taking  care  to  notice  as  he 
did  so,  that  it  was  addressed  to 
Frederick  Mildmay,  Esq.,  C.S.,  and 
was  marked  '  On  Her  Mi^ty's  Ser- 
vice,' and '  Immediate.' 

'  You  will  excuse  me  for  asking 
the  question,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Mango, 
with  an  air  half-fiueering  and  half- 
cringing,  for  he  was  a  very  minor 
official  himself;  'but  are  you  Mr. 
Mildmay,  of  the  Civil  Service,  who 
is  in  the  "Qovemment  Ghizette," 
which  arrived  this  evening,  as  Joint 
Magistrate  of  Junglepore  ?' 

Mildmay,  with  lus  official  habit 
of  dignity,  was  not  to  be  taken  to 
task  in  that  way;  so  he  answered 
coldly  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  claim  which  his  querist  had 
to  be  informed  upon  the  point 

Mrs.  Myrtle  and  the  oaughters, 
however,  were  not  so  easily  put 
down ;  and  the  mystery  was  soon 
thrown  over.  The  letter  vras  of  no 
great  importance,  but  being  marked 
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immediate,  and  given  into  tbe 
chuppra^sy's  hands  to  be  delivered 
at  oooe,  the  man  had  spent  the 
evening  in  finding  ont  where  to 
discharge  his  trust  —  hence  its 
arrival  at  so  late  an  boor.  Native 
nM-asengers,  when  they  consider 
that  they  have  a  missive  of  im- 
portance— which  may  be  nothing 
more  than  an  invitation  to  dinner 
—  make  no  scruple  of  knoduDg 
up  people  in  the  middle  of  the 
night;  and  after  all  in  the  pre* 
cent  case  the  principal  trouble  was 
entailed  upon  the  oamel,  which 
had  he^  discreetly  left  at  the  gate. 
Mildmay  of  oonrse  pleaded  guilty 
to  his  identity.  But  he  was  not 
prepared  for  the  eflfect  which  the 
name  had  upon  Mrs.  Myrtle,  who, 
in  a  state  of  some  agitation,  asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  any  relative  of 
the  same  appelladon  in  India.  His 
auRwer  was  nrank.  He  had  an  uncle 
of  that  name,  who  was  an  oflScer  in 
the  army,  but  got  into  debt,  sold 
his  commission,  and  was  never 
heard  of  again  by  any  member  of 
the  fomily.  Mrs.  Myrtle,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  this  information,  showed 
Bigns  of  fainting,  but  recovering 
herself  with  an  effort,  assisted  by  a 
judicious  sprinkle  from  the  fountain 
administered  by  the  fiuthful  Mr. 
M  ango,  told  Mildmay  that  she  would 
have  some  information  upon  the 
subject  to  impart  to  him  in  the 
morning  if  he  would  call  as  arranged. 
8he  then  wished  him  good-night 
with  some  ahru|>tne8s,  as  if  fearing 
to  be  betraved  into  further  expla- 
nations, and  made  the  best  of  her 
way  with  bar  daughters  to  the 
gharree  which  awaited  them  in  the 
road.  The  guests  had  by  this  time 
all  departed,  and  Mildmay  could  do 
nothing  else  but  follow  their  ex- 
ample. He  was  nearly  reduced  to 
tmrng  home  on  foot,  but  fortunately 
found  Siding  looking  out  for  him, 
buoyant  upon  the  grasshopper- 
Hprings,  and  with  the  nigh-stepper 
in  an  animated  state  of  impatience. 

TIL 

I  have  not  much  more  to  tell. 
Mildmay  called  '  like  a  bird '  at  the 
Myrtles  next  moxning—that  is  to 
^ay,  h«  called  at  an  orniihologically 


early  hour.  And  then  he  heard 
news  for  which  he  was  not  quite 
prepared.  There  could  be  no  doubt, 
from  the  col  Ideation  of  all  circum- 
stances, that  Miidmay's  missing 
uncle  and  Mrs.  Myrtle's  late  hus- 
band were  one  and  the  same  person. 
Most  officers  when  they  brtak  down 
in  the  army  come  to  grief  in  every 
way ;  but  Captain  Mildmay  was  an 
exception  to  tbe  rule.  He  was  able 
to  obtain  an  appointment  in  a  lower 
grade  of  pubUc  ^nploy,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  it  would  not 
be  a  bad  idea  to  still  court  a  re- 
spectable career.  But  he  had  no 
liking  for  his  old  name  in  his  new 
position,  so  he  took  that  of  his 
mother  (the  name  had  caused  some 
passing  curiosity  on  the  part  ot 
Mildouiy  when  he  first  heard  it),  and 
married  a  very  comely  person  of  the 
class  in  life  which  be  bad  adopted. 
All  this  he  did  without  caring  to 
communicate  with  his  relatives  on 
the  subject,  and  as  he  had  no  con* 
nections  in  India  at  tbe  time,  there 
was  very  littie  chance  of  his  secret 
being  discovered.  His  marriage 
proved  happy,  and  he  got  on  so 
much  better  after  ceasing  to  be  'an 
officer  and  a  gentleman'  than  he 
had  ever  got  on  before,  that  hifl 
widow  was  induced  to  take  practical 
views  as  to  social  distinctions  with 
regard  to  her  daughters,  and  always 
intended  that  they  should  marry 
out  of  what  she  boldly  declared  to 
be  '  that  ruinous  atmosphere  known 
as  Society.* 

But  one  power  proposes  and 
another  disposes.  Mildmay  would 
marry  nobody  but  Flora,  and  Floift 
would  marry  nobody  but  Mildmaj ; 
and  a  mother  must  be  very  Roman 
indeed  if  she  will  quarrel  with  her 
son-in-law  because  be  holds  a  good 
social  position.  Mrs.  Myrtle  was 
not  Roman  enough  for  that,  and  her 
daughter  was  too  dutiful  to  object 
to  what  her  mamma  approved.  So 
the  pair  were  at  once  affianced,  and 
it  was  settled  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place  in  a  month  from 
that  time.  Mrs.  Myrtle,  however, 
always  insisted  that  but  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  relationship  she  would 
never  have  given  her  consent,  so 
h^r  consistency  remained  unim- 
peached  to  the  last. 
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Ton  would  never  gness  whathap- 

Sened  during  the  inter TaL  Honey- 
ew — whose  jealousy  of  the  too  pro- 
miscuooB  Gallivant  I  have  already 
mentioned  as  having  taken  a  practical 
form—found  that  he  could  not  live 
without  Adelaide,  and  as  Adelaide, 
by  a  pleasantly  collateral  coinci- 
dence, found  that  she  could  not  live 
without  Honeydew,  there  seemed  to 
be  no  reason,  other  things  being 
equal,  why  they  should  be  kept 
apart  And  other  things  beinff 
equal  for  once,  and  Mildmay  and 
Flora  bdng  in  favour  of  the  oon« 
junction,  Ihira  Myrtle  was  induced 
to  waive  her  objection  to  'oi&oers 
and  gentlemen '  for  the  second  time. 
It  is  true  that  Honeydew  was  no 
relative,  but  she  considered  this 
traopaction  a  part  of  the  other,  so 
that  her  con8istency,notwithfitanding 
two  severe  trials,  still  remained  un- 
impeached.  So  the  two  couples  were 
married  on  the  same  day,  and  a  more 
happy  partie  carri  haa  not  been 
seen  in  India.  One  pair  spent  the 
honeymoon  at  Simla,  the  other  at 
MiiHsoorie,  and  great  was  the  re- 
joicing when  they  all  met  onoemore 
in  the  plains.  Fortunately  Mrs. 
Myrtle  had  made  enough  money  to 
give  up  the  'infernal  shop,'  so  there 
was  no  great  scandal  upon  that  head. 
But  Honeydew,  to  do  him  justice, 
did  not  make  this  a  condition  of  his 
alliance,  but  came  beforehand  to  the 


conclusion  that  a  man  cannot  do  a 
more  'gentlemanly'  thing  than  to 
marry  as  he  pleases,  irrespective  of 
other  people's  opinions.  If  he  has 
not  found  out  by  this  time  that  ho 
is  in  the  right  I  am  very  much  mis- 
taken, for  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  more  charming  wife  than  he 
has  found  in  Adelaide— with  the 
sole  exception  of  Flora,  for  whom, 
in  the  capacity  of  raconteur,  I  may 
be  excused  for  having  a  platonio 
preference. 

As  for  Qallivant,  he  married  the 
lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged,  as  in 
du^  bound,  and  is,  I  hear,  so  con- 
tented with  his  fate  aa  to  forswear 
miseallaneous  attentions.  There  is 
no  sign  of  Larkall  being  married  as 
yet,  but  when  sufficiently  comic  con- 
ditions arise  to  tempt  him  to  the 
step,  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  being 
found  to  the  ironi  Siding,  too,  is 
in  a  state  of  sweet,  reluctant,  and 
more  or  less  amorous  delay.  I  be- 
lieve he  had  a  secret  partiality  for 
the  cornflower  eyes  with  the  sapphire 
light,  and  has  never  forgiven  him- 
aeif  for  what  he  considets  the  mo- 
desty which  prevented  him  from 
avowing  it  But  he  bears  his  dis- 
appointment like  a  hero,  and  when 
last  heard  of  had  a  new  contract, 
was  coining  money,  and  looked  more 
clean  and  more  commercial   than 


ever. 
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STILL  as  the  seas  serene  and  deep, 
When  all  the  winds  are  laid, 
The  city  sleeps  so  still,  its  sleep 
Maketh  the  soul  afraid. 

Over  the  living  waters  see, 

The  heavenly  mysteries  go. 
The  dim  moon  glides  hushfully 

Through  stars  like  flakes  of  snow. 

In  dusky  silver  here  and  there 

The  fallen  moonrays  gleam  ; 
Hark !  a  dull  stir  is  in  the  air, 

Like  the  stir  of  one  in  dream. 

Through  all  the  hushed  waters  creep 

Deep  thrills  of  strange  unrest, 
Like  washings  of  the  windless  deep 

When  it  b  peacefulest 

A  little  while— God's  breath  will  go 

And  hush  the  flood  no  more ; 
The  dawn  will  break — ^the  wind  will  blow,  ^ 

The  waters  rise  and  roar. 

Each  day  with  sounds  of  strife  and  death 

The  waters  rise,  and  call 
Each  midnight,  conquered  by  God*s  breath, 

To  their  dead  calm  they  foil 

Out  of  his  heart  the  fountains  flow, 

The  brook,  the  running  river ; 
He  marks  them  strangely  come  and  go, 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

And  darker,  deeper,  one  by  one, 

After  a  weary  quest 
They  from  the  light  and  moon  and  sun 

Flow  back  into  his  breast 

Love  hold  my  hand  !     Be  of  good  cheer ! 

For  His  would  be  the  guilt, 
If  out  of  all  the  waters  here 

One  little  drop  were  spilt 

Think  while  the  dty  sleeps  so  dumb 

'Neath  staring  eyes  that  yearn, 
Out  of  His  veins  each  drop  hath  come, 

And  thither  must  return. 

Robert  Buchanan. 
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CHARITTS  TABLEAUX  VIVANTS. 


NOT  always  '  moidt  tristement' 
M.  de  Froissart  We  English 
do  not  always  amuse  ourselves  so 
yeiy  sadly— at  least  in  the  sense 
in  which  you  meant  it  when  yon 
wrote  that  celebrated  andoft-qnoted 
sentence.  Perhaps  we  never  gave 
onrseUes  np  to  a  more  intensely 
dreary  style  of  amusement  than  just 

VOL.  XV.— HO.  LXXZVin. 


at  the  present  time,  when  we  have 
gone  in  to  model  ourselves  on  your 
charming  countrymen,  their  ways 
and  customs.  Granted  fally  that  it 
is  a  bad  and  clumsy  imitation  in 
nearly  every  case,  but  that  is  our 
misfortune  and  not  our  fault.  The 
British  music-hall,  which  is,  without 
any  question,  the  most  offensive, 
u 
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degrftdiog,  and  the  worst  style  of 
public  amusement  which  the  Britkh 
public  m  masne — I    am   not   now 
taking  into  question  our  Judge  and 
Juries,  or  any  other  hole-and-corner 
blackguard  entertainment— has  ever 
patronized,    is    founded    on,   and 
modelled    after   the    Parisian   cafi 
chantant    It  must  be  allowed  that 
it  is  a  most  clumsy  and  cumbrous 
imitation.      The   fascinating    Mrs. 
Somebody,  who  puts  her  finger — such 
a  finger!— on  her  lip — such  a  lip! — 
and  leers  round  at  the  audience,  and 
sings  a  refrain  with  a  '  Do,  dear,  do, 
dear,  do  I'  is  not  in  the  least  degree 
fifiuscinating— not  to  be  named  in  the 
same    breath  with   that  charming 
Th^rdse.    But  then,  this  nation  of 
shopkeepers,    notwithatanding   the 
vast  progress  it  baa  made  in  late 
years,  has  not  >et  baen  educated  v^ 
to  the  Therdse  standan],  and  'Eim 
71*  esi  sacr^  pourun  tapcur,'  and  one  or 
two  others  of  those  exquisite  dittiaa 
woald  probably  find   the  benchas 
whirring   round  the  singcr'a  ears. 
From  them  the  Bhtish  ycHoth  of  the 
present  day— thanks  to  the  teachings 
of  Mdlle.  Finette,  Mdlle.  Schneider, 
the   Glodoche   troape,    and    other 
apostles  of  the  cause  who  have  visited 
our  benighted  land — have  learned  the 
exiataiiM  of  thai  refined  danse  tiU' 
(jrapkique  imown   as   the   Cancan, 
whjdi  HKfjmtt  good  enough  to  spell 
Gan-CSaB,  and  to  look  upon  aa  of 
recent  inymtioin.   B^las!  noua  autres, 
who  fixBt  Tiedted  Paris  long  before 
the  Impenal  r^me,  when  the  pear- 
headed  king  waa  in  power;  when 
the  Chdtean  Bouge  and  the  Ghao- 
miere  were  places  of  zenrt;  and 
when  Brididi,  the  Gomte  CMcud, 
Geleste  Mogador,  Frisette,  and  the 
Beine  Pomar6  were  the  stars  of  the 
alfresco  balls,  can  tell  a  widely  differ- 
ent tale.    But  Propriety  need  have 
no  fear.   The  Cancan  will  never  take 
root  here.    I  have  had  the  cnriosity 
to  watch  its  attempted  introduction 
into  some  of  our  public  ball-rooms, 
and  I  have  seen,  not  without  great 
amusement,  the  total  failure  of  the 
attempt  I  do  not  know  what  it  is — 
the  national  habit  of  drinking  beer, 
perhaps,  or  the  climate,  or  the  Me- 
tropolitan Bailway,    or    something 
eminently  British— but  Marshall  and 
Snelgrove^a  young  men  and  id  genus 


omne,  in  their  hours  of  relaxation,  aie 
'  uncertain,  coy,'  and  utterly  devoid 
of  abandon.  Their  partners,  little 
girls  out  of  the  millicers'  and  bonnet- 
shops,  are  infinitely  better,  and,  in- 
deed, approach  wonderfully  to  the 
grisette  as  depicted  by  Paul  de  Eock 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  but  the 
men  are  stiff,  wooden,  impassible. 
They  cannot  shake  off  the  shop. 
'  What's  the  next  article  ?'  is  for  ever 
trembling  on  their  tongues,  and  when 
in  repose  tiiey  tarn  their  feet  out, 
as  though  that  eternal  counter  was 
still  in  front  of  them. 

Why  this  thusness?  Why  this 
discursive  and  irrelevant  tirade? 
Simply  because  I  have  just  been  to 
an  entertainment  which  was  also  of 
French  origin,  as  its  name  impcnis; 
which  at  one  time  was  very  fashion- 
able amongst  us;  which  went  ont  of 
fishicai;  nd  which  bids  fair  to  be 
Tery  fashionaUe  again,  thus  assi- 
milating itself  to  paint,  patches, 
powder,  high-heeled  ahoea,  clocked 
stockings,  and  oilier  femmine  Ta- 
garies.  Tableaux  vivanU — yaa  tee, 
dear  M.  de  Frdsaart,  we  are  obliged 
to  use  your  language  to  describe  <nir 
Bad  amusements  '  Living  pictures ' 
would  be  very  low!  Tableaux  vp- 
vants,  then,  were  in  Togne  muiiy 
years  ago.  I  perfeetfy  nedlaot,  as 
a  child,  being  taken  io  mmuB  phMe 
in  or  near  Gheltenham,  aorae  jnMSc 
rooms,  called,  if  I  misted  sot,  *  Hlk- 
ville,'  which  had  been  hired  forlbe 
display  of  some  private  taiieaux  in- 
vants  by  the  late  Lord  FitzbaidiBge 
and  a  party  from  Bexfceley  Onstie. 
Further  do  I  recollect,  at  the  nme 
teitdflr  period  of  eodateno^  ba;ving 
myself  aasiBted  as '  Ghild'  in  one  of 
a  series  of  tableaux  given  at  Holly 
Lodge,  Highgate  Hill,  then  the  re- 
sidence Gi  the  Duchess  of  St  Albans, 
nie  Miss  Mellon.  Were  any  such 
entertainments  now  given  iu  that 
establishment — ^which  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury forfendl — they  would,  I  pre- 
sume, be  taken  from  the  pictures  of 
Messrs.  Dobeon  and  Le  Jeune,  «dA 
no  one  under  the  rank  of  an  arch- 
deacon would  be  allowed  to  take 
part  in  the  performance. 

I  do  not  know  when  or  why  fa^ 
haux  vivants  began  to  slip  out  of 
the  category  of  fashionable  amuse- 
ments.  I  was  at  school  at  the  time» 
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and  perhaps  did  not  pay  so  much 
attontioQ  to  such  things  as  I  have 
done  in  after-life;  bat  I  imagine 
their  downfall  must  have  been  some- 
ivhat  hastened,  if,  indeed,  it  did  not 
owe  its  origin  to  the  establishment 
•of  an  entertainment  of  a  somewhat 
fiimilar  kind,  bat  vastly  different  in 
detail,  which  introdaoed  itself  to  the 
notice  of  the  town  under  the  name 
of  Poses  Plastiqaes,  and  which  was 
one  of  the  most  degrading  exhibi- 
tions ever  tolerated  by  a  besotted 
British  public  Affecting  relations 
with  classic  subjects  and  artistic 
ireatment,  the  Poses  Plastiqaes  was 
simply  an  institution  pandering  to 
pruriency,  and  one  which  in  the 
pvesentday-Hsay  what  they  will  as  to 
the  daterioratianof  morality— woald 
liave  been  at  once  bounded  down  by 
the  press.  This,  and  the  fact  that 
-circus-equestrians  who  could  no 
longer  ride,  and  pngilists  who  could 
no  loiter  fight,  had  established 
another  kind  of  entertainment  closely 
bordering  on  the  tableatiK  vivants, 
which  they  called  the  'Ancient 
Statues/  and  wherein  they,  the  ex- 
oircns-riden  and  pugiUsts,  took  lead- 
ing parts,  contributed  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  amufiement,  and  it  went 
out,  like  the  beaver  hats  and  the 
spotted  carriage-dogs  and  Miss  Lin- 
wood's  needlework  exhilntion. 

It  was,  then,  with  great  astonish- 
ment that  I  heard  that  a  company 
-of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  distinction 
were  about  to  levive  this  form  of 
entertainment,  and  to  give  a  per- 
formance in  public  for  the  benefit 
of  a  charity  in  which  they  were  all 
more  or  leas  interested.  It  has  oc- 
ourred  to  me  to  see  the  name  of 
charity  too  often  taken  in  vain,  in- 
Toked  and  used  as  a  shield  to  cover 
so  mnch  personal  vanity  in  the 
shape  of  bitter  bad  amatenr-acting, 
conoertpgiving,  public  reading,  and 
•other  vagaries,  eztendmg,  be  it  ob- 
served, to  much  senseleas  and  de- 
grading buffoonery  on  the  part  of 
ladies  and  genttomen,  that  I  felt 
pleased  to  think  that  the  old  mild 
and  inoffensive  style  of  amusement 
was  about  to  be  revived.  The  pro- 
-ceeds  of  the  performance  were,  I 
found  on  inquiry,  to  be  given  to  a 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
Irish  of  all  denominatioDS  resident 


in  London,  the  performances  being 
organized  by  the  members  of  certain 
great  Irish  families  and  their  friends. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  pre- 
sent at  one  of  these  performances, 
and  it  is  my  intention  to  record  my 
impressions  thereof  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  readers  of  this  magazine, 
premising  that,  as  the  exhibition  was 
a  public  one,  to  which  any  one  of  suffi- 
cient position  to  obtain  a  voucher, 
and  of  sufficient  wealth  to  pay  a 
guinea,  could  obtain  admission,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  treat  of  it  in 
that  way,  and  to  use  names,  which 
one  would  certainly  not  do  were  they 
not  set  down  in  what  may  be  called 
the  playbill  before  me. 

The  performance  took  place  at  the 
house  of  Lady  Kdward  Howard,  in 
Bntland  Gate,  in  a  large  oblong 
room,  which  was  crammed  to  suffoca- 
tion. We  have  authority  for  believ- 
ing that  '  Charity  sufforeth  long  '— 
it  certainly  did  on  this  oceaaion.  Of 
course  Mr.  Mitchell  is  too  good  a 
man  of  business  to  have  iasued  more 
tickets  for  seats  than  the  room  would 
hold,  but,  however,  the  evening  is 
over,  and  the  distressed  Irish  have 
bad  more  power  to  their  elbows, 
though  we  had  less  to  ours.  When 
we  had  settled  down,  the  first  excite- 
ment was  caused  by  i^e  arrival  of 
the  Hon.  Seymour  Egerton,  and  a 
selection  from  the  famous  band  of 
Wandering  Minstrels  of  which  he  is 
the  conductor.  The  second  excite- 
ment was  the  arrival  of  the  Duchess 
of  Cambridge  and  the  Princess  of 
Teck,  who  were  lecei^md  by  the 
Ladies  Patroneases  and  conducted 
to  their  plaees  in  due  form.  I  wish 
some  one  would  tell  other  royal 
personages  that  the  secret  of  the 
Princess  of  Teck's— Princess  Mary 
we  like  to  call  her— immense  po- 
pularity—and she  is  more  popular 
than  any  other  member  of  the  royal 
family — is  principally  due  to  her 
pleasant  fiftoe  and  never-failing  good- 
humour  and  urbanity.  Princess 
Mary  is— it  is  impossible  to  bear 
tms  any  longer!  The  noble  lady 
next  me  has  penetrated  the  joints  of 
my  armour  with  her  elbow ;  my  ribs 
are  cracking.  It  is  Mr.  Cowper,  is 
it  not?  who  speaks  of  the  man  in 
the  pit  as  '  bored  with  elbow-points 
through  both  his  aides.'  I  am  not 
U  a 
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m  the  pit,  but— hush !  the  overture 
is  finished;  up  goes  the  curtain  1 

*  The  Spirit  of  the  Waters/  Lady 
Diana  Beauclerk.  Very  nice  indeed  1 
Very  much  fair  hair;  liquid  eyes; 
charming  figure,  and  admirable  pose. 
Wrote  a  very  clever,  observant, 
chatty  book  about  Norway  did 
Lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  if  I  don't 
mistake.  Wonder  why  the  Spirit  of 
the  Waters  thought  it  necessary  to 
go  to  Storr  and  Mortimer's,  or  to 
Hancock,  who  is  selling  off,  to  the 
intense  disgust  of  the  other  man, 
who  isn't  Hancock,  and  isn't  sell- 
ing off,  or,  more  probably  still,  to 
the  family  jewel-chest,  and  array 
herself  in  diamonds  ?  Surely  a  mis- 
take. It  is  the  spirits  of  the  eaux 
minerals,  to  be  found  at  Saden  and 
Homburg,  who  deck  themselves  in 
gems  '  which  Jews  might  kiss,  and 
infidels  adore,'  not  such  a  pure, 
bright,  unsophisticated  nymph  as 
that  before  us.  Three  different  pojsi- 
tions,  each  delightful ;  the  last,  with 
lime-light  effect,  lovely. 

'Fair  Bosamond,'  Mrs.  Charles 
Stephenson  and  Mrs.  Hambro. 
Ye-es,  two  very  handsome  ladies, 
blonde  and  brunette,  quite  en  regie, 
but  perhaps  a  little  wanting  in  express 
sion.  Bosamond,  historically,  was  a 
mild  person,  and  the  representative 
of  the  Bosa  Mundi  seemed  to  have 
been  'washed,  just  washed  in  a 
shower,'  which  was  not  unnatural ; 
but  the  'dragon-eyes  of  angered 
Eleanore '  were  scarcely  sufficiently 
malevolent 

'  The  Sleeping  Beauty,'  Marchioness 
Townshena  and  Count  MaffeL  Per- 
fectly charming !  Nothing  could  be 
more  picturesque  than  Lady  Towns- 
hend's  appearance  under  the  'silk 
star-broidered  coverlid,'  thoroughly 
realizing  the  lines— 

*  She  sleeps,  and  dreams,  but  ever  dwells 
A  perfect  ft>rm  io  perfect  rest ;' 

so  perfect  that  we  entirely  forgive 
Mr.  Wingfield's  managerial  license 
in  selecting  her  ladyship,  who  is  a 
blonde,  for  the  princess  whose  'jet- 
black  hair '  and  '  full-black  ringlete' 
are  sung  by  the  poet  Count  Maffei 
was '  the  fairy  prince,  with  joyful  eyes, 
and  lighter-footed  than  the  fox ;'  and, 
black-bearded,  brilliant-eyed,  and 
splendidly  dressed,  he  looked  the 
cnaracter  a  merveille. 


'A  W^atteau  Scene.'  Lady  Se- 
bright in  a  swing,  Mr.  M'Gregor 
ready  to  catch  her.  Lady  Alexina 
Duff  and  Mrs.  Gumey  looking  on. 
Very  pretty ;  nothing  to  describe,  but 
thoroughly  artistic,  and  excellently 
grouped. 

'  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Bobber.' 
Mrs.  Skeffington  Smyth  as  the  Queen, 
and  Mr.  Val.  Prinsep  remarkably 
picturesque  as  the  Bobber.    If  you 

? lease,  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan— I  think 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at 
the  harmonium— why  did  you  play 
'God  Save  the  King'  when  the 
Bobber  knelt  and  did  obeisance? 
Slightly  anachronous,  wasn't  it, 
seemg  that  Dr.  John  Bull,  who  com- 
posed our  National  Anthem,  lived  in 
— I  haven't  my  'Hajdn's  Dictionary* 
handy,  but  say,  George  the  Seoond*a 
reign? 

'The  Babes  in  the  Wood.'  The 
best  of  all.  Little  Miss  Barnes  and 
the  Hon.  Michael  Sandys.  No  vil- 
lain could  have  been  found  bad 
enough  to  kill  such  a  pair  of  children. 
That  sweet  little  girl's  hoe,  looking 
up,  half  in  terror  half  in  trust, 
haunts  me  still.  What  a  tiny  mite 
of  intelligence  and  grace  and  child- 
ish beau^l  And  to  think  that  she 
will  grow  up  to  be  a  girl  of  some 
'  period '  when  we  shall  have  come 
to  a  full  stop! 

'Guinevere.'  Scarcely  close  to 
your  author,  Mr.  Wingfield.  I  do 
not  imagine  that  the  garrulous  little 
novice  at  Amesbnry  was  anything 
like  so  pretty  or  so  stately  as  Miss 
Harvey.  Lady  Pollington  looked  a 
regal  Guinevere,  and  was  specially 
well  posed  as  she  cowered  at  the 
king's  feet;  and  Captain  Stewart 
was  a  handsome  representative  of 
Ein^  Arthur.  Mr.  Simmons,  of 
Tavistock  Street,  who  supplied  most 
excellent  scenery  and  costumes,  pro- 
bably did  not  know  much  about  the 
'Dn^n  of  the  Great  Pendragon- 
ship '  and  so  wisely  left  it  out  of  the 
helmet 

'  Bescue !'  Mr.  Millais'  all-out-of- 
drawing  Fire  Brigade  picture.  Bad 
in  itself,  and  unfitted  for  this  kind 
of  treatment  The  ladies  were  evi- 
dently afraid  of  the  fire,  and  there 
was  a  dummy  baby.  The  only  mis- 
take in  the  entire  programme. 

Which  was  excellent    Very  great 
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credit  is  doe  to  all  conoerned,  notably 
to  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield,  who,  as 
I  understood,  had  the  whole  weight 
of  management  on  his  shoulders,  and 
was  indefatigable.  Once  begun,  let 
this  style  of  entertainment  continue. 


It  is  far  better  for  amateurs  than  the 
theatrical  burlesques  in  which  they 
have  lately  been  engaged,  when, 
without  becomiog  artists,  they  have 
ceased  to  be  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Q. 


THE  lEON-OUEE  AMONG  THE  GLACIERS. 


DURING  the  autumn  of  1868, 
one  of  the  head-quarters  of 
London  Society  was  at  the  Baths  of 
St.  Moritz,  in  the  Upper  Engadine. 
Some  eminent  physicians,  desiring 
to  Tary  their  treatment  of  the 
anmmio  debility  so  commonly  re- 
sulting from  the  fi&tigues  of  the 
season,  had  recommended  their  pa- 
tients to  try  the  tonic  chalybeate 
waters  of  that  place ;  and  the  novel 
Idea  of  combining  a  course  of  me- 
dical treatment  with  an  alpine  ex- 
cursion proved  so  fascinating  that 
St  Moritz  became  at  once  all  the 
lage.  Half  the  inhabitants  of  May- 
&ir  and  Belgravia  suddenly  found 
themselves  deficient  in  red  globules, 
and  the  result  was  such  a  rush  to 
the  Engadine  as  created  no  small 
astonishment  in  that  beautiful  valley. 

But,  much  as  St.  Moritz  was  talked 
of,  there  was  a  remarkable  dearth 
of  information  about  the  place.  The 
baths  were  of  recent  establishment ; 
few  of  the  doctors  had  any  personal 
experience  of  them;  and,  from 
the  remoteness  of  the  district,  and 
its  lying  so  hi  out  of  ordinary  Swiss 
routes,  fi9W  except  the  more  zealous 
explorers  of  the  higher  Alps  had 
been  induced  to  visit  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Even  the  great  travellers' 
oracle,  Murray,  spoke  little  to  the 
purpose,  his  chief  item  of  informa- 
tion being  that  the  church  was  used 
as  a  house  for  the  fire-engine !  To 
supply  this  want,  for  the  benefit  of 
future  visitors,  I  venture,  as  I  have 
had  occasion  to  pay  some  attention  to 
the  iron- cure  in  this  and  other  places, 
to  put  on  record  the  results  of  my 
experience  and  observation. 

There  is  great  diiSerence  of  opi- 
nion as  to  the  medical  efficacy  of 
the  continental  mineral  waters  gene- 


rally, and  I  think  they  are  hardly 
so  well  understood  or  appreciated 
by  English  physicians  as  they  ought 
to  be;  but  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  utility  of  those  which  con- 
tain iron,  the  great  remedy  for  the 
legion  of  ailments  arising  from 
an  impoverished  condition  of  the 
blood.  There  is  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that,  numerous  and  excellent 
as  are  the  artificial  preparations  of 
this  invaluable  matenal,  none  are  so 
efficacious  or  so  acceptable  to  the 
human  system  as  that  peculiar  na- 
tural solution  of  iron  in  water  which 
is  found  in  the  carbonated  chalybeate 
springs.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  hitherto  have  been  Schwal- 
bach,*  in  Nassau,  and  Pyrmont,  in 
Westphalia;  but  to  these  is  now 
added  a  third  source,  which  it  is  my 
object  at  present  to  describe. 

St  Moritz  is  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  Rhaatian  Alps,  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  snowy  group  of  the  Ber- 
nina  (the  Mont  Blanc  of  Eastern 
Switzerland),  and  only  about  eight 
miles  from  the  summit-ridge  sepa- 
rating Cisalpine  from  Transalpme 
Europe.  A  col  in  this  ridge,  a  Uttle 
to  the  west  of  the  Bemina  summit, 
forms  the  pass  of  the  Maloya,  and 
immediately  to  the  north  of  this  pass 
rises  the  well-known  river  Inn, 
which,  after  running  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  through  a  fine 
lon^  Alpine  valley,  emerges  into  the 
plains  of  Bavaria  about  half-way 
between  Munich  and  Salzburg,  and 
fiEdls  into  tbe  Danube  at  Passau. 

The  higher  part  of  the  Inn 
yalley,  passing  tnrough  Swiss  ter- 
ritory and  about  fifty  miles  long,  is 

*  For  a  description  of  this  place  xee  a 
Paper  by  the  aathor  of  the  present  article 
in  •  MacmillivtiVM'Agazine  *  for  1864. 
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called  the  Engadinei  which  is  again 
diyided  into  Upper  and  Lower.  The 
Upper  Engadine  is  remarkable  as 
being  the  highest  inhabited  valley 
in  Enrope.  Its  origin  at  the  Maloya 
Pass  is  a  little  under  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea;  it  falls  with  a  very 
gentle  slope;  and  in  its  short  length 
of  twenty  miles  are  more  than  a 
dozen  thriving  villages^  some  of 
them  almost  amounting  to  small 
town&  One  of  these,  abont  nine 
or  ten  miles  down  from  the  col, 
is  the  village  of  St  Moritz.  The 
fiat  valley  is  intersected  by  locliy 
ridges,  projecting  above  the  ge- 
neial  level,  and  causing  the  river 
to  expand  into  three  beautiful 
lakee;  the  waters  of  which  issue 
through  defls  in  the  ridges  that 
dam  them  up.  St  Moritz  is  situ- 
ated on  one  of  these  ridges,  and 
the  lake  above  it,  which  is  about  a 
mile  long  and  Imlf  a  mile  broad, 
bears  the  same  name.  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  ridge  of  rock  is  higher 
than  that  at  the  head  of  the  valley, 
and  it  would  naturally  form  the 
watershed  between  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, were  it  not  pierced  by  the 
chasm  through  which  the  Inn  flows. 
From  this  circumstance,  however, 
it  bears  the  name  of  the  'Enga- 
diner  Eulm,'  and  the  village  of  St 
Moritz,  which  stands  upon  it,  is  the 
highest  in  the  Engadine,  and  conse- 
quently the  highest  in  Europe.  Its 
altitude  is  about  6,090  feet  above 
the  sea  level. 

The  springs  rise  in  the  flat  valley, 
sear  the  head  of  the  St  Moritz  Lake, 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  village, 
but  in  level  about  285  feet  lower. 
The  rocks  bounding  the  valley, 
and  which  rise  to  some  3,000  or 
4,000  feet  above  it,  are  massive 
nanite  and  syenite,  having  at  their 
bases  much  conglomerate  formed  of 
debris,  and  the  flat  bottom  of  the 
valley  consists  of  alluvium  de- 
posited by  the  river.  The  mineral 
water,  wluch  would  appear  to  have 
'  its  subterranean  origin  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  f;ranitic  and  syeoitic 
locks,  finds  its  way  to  the  sur- 
face on  the  south-east  margin  of 
the  valley,  at  the  point  where  the 
alluvium  gives  place  to  the  con- 
glomerate debris.  ,  Traces  of  iron- 
water  are  visible"  h^re  in  several 


places;  but  there  are  three  well-de- 
fined springs,  of  which  two  are  used ^ 
the  '  Atte '  and  '  Neue  Quelle.' 

No  mention  of  these  springs  is  on 
record  earlier  than  the  sixteenth 
century;  but  some  late  disooveriea 
prove  that  they  must  have  been 
used  at  a  much  earlier  date,  pro- 
bably by  the  Bomans,  who  have  left 
their  traces  in  the  names  of  the 
Julier  and  the  Septimer  Passes,  close 
by.  The  eariiest  written  notice  of 
the  waters  is  in  1539,  by  Theo- 
phiastus  Paracelsus,  of  Hohenheim» 
who  says : 

'  Ein  acetosumfontale,  das  ich  fur 
alle,  so  inn  Europa  erfahren  hab^ 
preiss,  ist  im  Eogendin  zu  Sanct 
Mauritz;  derselbtg  lauft  im  Au- 
gusto  am  sauristen;  der  desselbigen 
Tranks  trinket,  wie  einer  Arzney 
gebiirt,  der  kann  von  Gesundheit 
sagen.' 

It  is  not  improbable  that  other 
records  of  the  ancient  use  of  tho 
springs  may  iiave  existed  in  the 
archives  of  the  Commune,  but  it 
happened  that,  some  time  ago,  ihe 
then  President,  who,  in  addition  to- 
his  municipal  duties,  also  dealt  in 
groceries  and  small  wares,  thought 
the  old  official  books  and  papers, 
would  make  excellent  wrappers  for 
sugar  and  soap,  and  disposed  of 
them  accordingly. 

After  the  mention  of  the  waters 
by  Paracelsus  they  became  more 
known  and  visited,  and  other 
writers  added  testimony  to  their 
virtues.  The  Commune  removed 
the  wooden  roof,  and  gave  to  the 
drinkers  a  more  substantial  shelter 
by  a  building  in  stone,  which  stood 

tai  1832. 

In  18 15  a  great  improvement  waa 
made  by  the  diversion  of  the  river 
Inn,  which  flowed  in  a  great  bend 
near  the  spring,  and  not  only  ren- 
dered access  to  it  difficult,  but  en- 
dangered the  purity  of  the  water. 
This  measure  had  been  long  pro- 
posed by  some  young  men  of  the 
Commune,  who  were  in  favour  of 
progress,  and  wished  to  improve 
the  place;  but  it  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  older  inhabitants. 
It  bappeced,  however,  that  on  the 
occasioD  of  a  cattle  fair  in  an  Italian 
town  these  narrow-minded  conserva- 
tives were  obliged  to  be  ab&ent  for 
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some  days,  'when  the  yotmg  re- 
formers took  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands,  working  vigoronsly  with 
pick  and  shovel  by  night  and  day, 
to  cnt  a  new  channel ;  and  when 
the  elders  retamed,  they  found  the 
Inn  flowing  for  away  from  the 
springs,  in  a  direct  conrse,  which 
it  has  ever  since  retained.  The 
chief  promoter  of  this  daring  feat, 
Herr  Gonradin  Ton  Flngi,  now  a 
stalwart  veteran  of  eighty,  relates 
the  story  with  gveat  glee,  and  adds 
that  it  iilnstrated  the  French  pro- 
verb— '  Il-y-a  des  gens  anxqnels 
il  faut  faire  dn  bien  malgr6  enx.' 

One  great  advantage  of  the  diver- 
sion of  the  Inn  was,  that  it  laid 
bare  a  new  spring,  which  had 
formerly  been  swamped  and  over- 
flowed by  the  river,  but  which  now 
made  itself  ap^Murent,  and  was  soon 
found  to  possess  similar  properties 
to  the  old  one,  though  runmng  in 
a  much  smaller  quantity. 

In  1832  some  active  inhabitants, 
believing  that  more  was  to  be  made 
of  the  place  than  could  be  effected 
under  the  management  of  the  Com- 
mune, got  up  a  Joint  Stock  Com- 
pany, who  took  a  lease  of  the  site 
for  twenty  ,  years.  It  had  been 
found  very  inconvenient  for  visitors 
to  come  fh>m  the  village,  a  mile 
distant,  often  in  inclement  weather, 
without  any  accommodation  at  the 
spring  (for  the  existing  baildiog 
was  little  better  than  a  shed) ;  and 
the  new  company  expended  600/.  or 
700I,  in  erecting  a  better  house,  in 
which  were  a  few  chambers,  with 
refreshment  rooms,  and  where  also 
were  established,  for  the  first  time, 
baths  for  the  mineral  water. 

The  Company  paid  their  expenses, 
but  did  not  make  sufficient  profits 
to  induce  them  to  desire  a  renewal 
of  the  lease,  and  in  185a  the  pro- 

Sirty  again  fell  into  the  hands  of 
e  Commune,  much  to  their  dis- 
appointment, for  they  lost  their  rent 
and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
their  acquisition.  At  this  juncture 
Herr  Flugi  again  stepped  in,  and 
persuaded  them,  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  any  further  proceedings, 
to  undertake  some  improvements 
of  the  springs,  with  funds  which 
be  succeed  in  borrowing  for 
them  at  moderate  interest.     The 


flrst  thing  done  was  to  clear  out 
and  utilize  the  new  source,  which 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  addition; 
and  attention  was  next  directed  to 
the  old  one.  The  stone  lining  of 
the  well  was  removed,  and  the 
ground  dug  deeper  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  spring,  when,  to 
the  astonishment  of  everybody,  the 
workmen  came  upon  a  large  wooden 
tube  artificially  hollowed  out  from 
a  huge  larch  tree,  ami  which  had 
evidently  formed  in  ancient  times 
a  conduit  for  the  mineral  water. 
It  had  become  filled  up  with  earth 
and  rubbish;  but  it  gave  a  valuable 
indication  as  to  the  position  of  the 
source.  It  was  accordingly  cleared 
out,  when  the  mineral  water  rushed 
up,  clear  and  sparkling,  in  ten  times 
its  former  volume,  and  in  much 
purer  quality,  for  it  was  evident 
that  the  ancient  conduit  had  been 
expressly  designed  to  protect  it 
fipom  dilution  by  the  access  of  the 
common  surface  water. 

The  Commune  now  sought  again 
to  lease  the  property,  which,  on  the 
strength  of  the  new  discoveries, 
they  expected  easily  to  do;  but  no 
takers  could  be  found  until  their 
good  genius,  Herr  Flugi,  again 
came  to  their  aid,  led  on  this  time, 
according  to  his  account,  by  a  su- 
pernatural interposition.  He  says 
that  one  night,  when,  despairing  of 
success,  he  lay  down  to  sleep  on 
the  spot  where  he  was  born,  the 
spirit  of  his  departed  mother  ap- 
peared at  his  bedside,  and  called  to 
him,  saying, '  Conrad,  hold  not  back, 
but  arise  and  help*  He  opened  his 
eyes  and  sat  up,  when  the  shadowy 
form,  benignly  smiling,  retired  and 
disappeared.  He  instantly  rose, 
struck  a  light,  and  straightway 
drafted  out  a  proposal  for  the  busi- 
ness, which,  from  its  novelty,  must, 
he  believes,  have  been  suggested  to 
his  mind  by  spiritual  agency.  At 
any  rate,  being  laid  before  the  Com- 
mune on  the  following  day,  it  found 
so  much  &vour  with  them  that  it' 
was  at  once  agreed  to;  and  it  led 
immediately  afterwards  to  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  eminently  satis- 
factory and  successful  arrangements 
under  whidi  the  baths  have  since 
been  managed. 

A  second  company  was  formed, 
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^vith  a  much  larger  capital  than 
before,  who  agreed  to  take  a  lease 
of  the  springs,  with  sufficient  land 
to  build  around  them,  till  1904, 
paying  a  net  rent  to  the  (Dommnne 
of  1,000  florins  annually,  and 
leaving  all  property  to  them  on  the 
expiration  of  the  term.  The  com- 
pany set  to  work  in  earnest,  and 
erected,  not  only  a  new  and  much 
improved  bathing  establishment, 
bat  also  a  commodious  hotel  close 
adjoining,  so  that  the  patients,  in- 
stead of  lodging,  as  before,  a  mile 
away,  might  live  dose  to  the  springs. 
The  new  buildings  were  opened  in 
1854,  and  the  speculation  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that,  as  the  £Bime 
of  the  baths  p^radually  extended,  the 
influx  of  Ti8iV)r8  in  a  few  years 
outran  the  accommodation,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  erect  the 
inunense  establishment  at  present 
existing,  and  which  was  completed 
in  1864.  It  forms  almost  a  village 
of  itself,  and  its  situation  and  ge- 
neral appearance  will  be  seen  from 
the  map  and  the  plate  attached  to 
this  article. 

The  water  has  the  same  general 
character  in  all  the  springs,  con- 
taining bicarbonate  of  iron,  with 
a  large  excess  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  'Alte  Quelle'  is  the  most 
copious,  yielding  nearly  50  cubic 


feet  of  water  per  hour,  and  it  is 
used  principally  for  bathing.  The 
*  Neue  Quelle '  gives  only  about  one- 
eighth  the  quantity,  and  is  princi- 
pally used  for  drinking. 

The  water  has  been  carefully 
analyzed  by  competent  chemists, 
and  the  following  table  will  give  an 
idea  of  its  constitution.  It  applies 
to  the  new,  or  drinking  spring. 

One  imperial  gallon  (70,000  grains) 
contains— 

Gntins. 
Bicarbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron       3*18 
BicorboD&te  of  lime.      .      .      .     89*82 
Other  salts,    chieflj  carbonates 
of  magnesia  and  soda,  and  sul- 
phate of  soda 70*00 


Total  solid  contents 


163*00 


Free  caibonic  acid,  176*54  grains,  or 
eqaal  in  bulk,  at  the  temperature  of  the 
spring,  to  445  cubic  inches. 

The  old  spring  contains  only 
about  three-fourths  of  the  iron,  and 
less  of  the  other  salts,  but  a  little 
more  carbonic  acid.  It  is  said  to 
be  somewhat  more  astringent  when 
taken  inwardly. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  the 
same  form,  the  constitution  of  the 
two  other  best  known  European 
drinking  springs  of  the  same  kind. 


Bicarbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron . 
Bicnrbonate  of  lime  .... 


I  Other  salts,  principally  alkaline  . 


Schwslboch       Fyrmont 
Weinbnuineu.  Triuk  quelle. 

Grains  per    \    Grains  per 
(       gallon.  gallon. 

400  5-40 


40*00 
6o*oo 


73*20 
111*40 


Fj-ee  carbonic  acid 


104*00  I  190*00 
190*00    167*65 


The  large  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  water  not  only  holds  the 
iron  well  in  solution,  but  renders  it 
easy  of  digestion ;  it  is  this  property 
which  maJkes  the  natural  carbonated 
iron  waters  so  decidedly  preferable 
to*artificial  iron  preparations,  which 


aro  so  often  repulsive  to  weak 
stomachs.  The  water  is  bright  and 
sparkling,  the  carbonic  acid  effer- 
vescing from  it  as  in  champagne. 
When  the  wells  aro  opened,  tlie 
heavy  gas  is  found  lying  in  a  thick 
stratum  on  the  top  of  the  water,  and 
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may  be  ladled  out  and  ponied  from 
one  vessel  into  another  as  if  it  were 
a  liqnid. 

The  water  when  drank  is  highly 
exhilarating,  and  by  no  means  un- 
pleasant to  the  palate,  the  slight 
well-known  iron  taste  being  over- 
powered bv  the  agreeable  sharpness 
of  the  acid,  and  by  the  refreshing 
coldness  of  the  draught,  the  natural 
temperature  of  the  spring  being 
4®- 3  7  oeni  or  only  8^  Fahrenheit 
above  freezing.  Indeed,  after  a  little 
time,  most  patients  look  forward  to 
their  invigorating  potion  with  plea- 
sure rather  than  otnerwise,  and  are 
reluctant  to  give  it  up  when  the 
time  arrives  for  their  departure. 

To  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the 
waters,  it  is  customary  to  go  through 
a  three  to  five  weeks'  course  of 
drirJdng  and  bathing,  which  is 
called  'die  Eur/  the  cure.  The 
name  attaches  to  everything  belong- 
ing to  the  place  or  process:  thus 
the  establifihment  is  called  the 
Eurhaus ;'  the  grounds  the '  Euran- 
lagen ;'  tlie  patients  the '  EurgUste,' 
the  band  the '  Eurmusik,'  and  soon. 

The  drinking  part  of  the  cure  is 
the  most  important  as  r^ards  the 
iron.  From  three  to  six  glasses  of 
the  mineral  water  are  drunk  per 
day;  the  necessary  conditions  bemg 
that  it  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach, 
and  that  the  drinking  be  accom- 
panied by  exercise.  The  first  thing 
in  the  morning  is  the  best  time,  but 
many  patients  drink  also  a  little 
before  noon.  A  small  quantity  only, 
usually  a  tumbler  of  six  ounces, 
must  be  drunk  at  a  time,  being 
repeated  at  ten  or  fifteen  minute 
intervals,  with  a  walk  between ;  and 
about  an  hour  should  elapse  between 
the  last  glass  and  a  meal.  The 
spring  generally  used  for  drinking 
is  the  'Neue  Quelle/  over  which  is 
built  a  drinking  hall.  The  na- 
tural level  of  the  water  is  eight  to 
twelve  feet  below  the  surfiioe  of  the 
ground  in  the  valley;  hence,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  drinking  rooms  and 
baths  below  the  ground  level,  the 
plan  has  been  resorted  to  of  pump- 
ing up  the  water.  The  spring  is 
corered  in,  and  a  small  pump  is 
placed  immediately  over  it  which 
IS  worked  by  an  attendant  for  every 


drinker.  Pumping  water  of  this 
kind  is  generally  objectionable,  as 
all  agitation  tends  to  produce  de- 
composition. It  is  also  injudicious, 
I  think,  to  conceal  the  spring;  it 
would  have  been  much  better  to 
make  a  sunk  area,  as  at  Schwalbach 
and  Pyrmont,  where  the  drinkers 
could  have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
filling  their  glasses  directly  from 
the  source  as  it  issues  sparkling 
from  the  rock  below.  -  The  drinking 
hall  is  surrounded  with  Uttie  pigeon 
holes  for  the  glasses  of  the  patients, 
each  having  the  name  attached ;  this 
is  a  convenient  arrangement  for 
gossip  and  curiosity,  as  by  watching 
uie  persons  drinking  all  the  world 
can  at  once  ascertain  who  they  are. 
Every  patient  taking  the  cure  has 
to  pay  ten  francs  fee  for  drinking 
the  waters,  and  to  enter  his  name 
in  the  official  book  of  the  establish- 
ment 

The  bathing  part  of  the  cure  is 
usually  considered  essential,  and 
many  people  attach  even  more  im- 
portance to  it  than  to  drinking ;  but 
whether  iron  is  really  absorbed  by 
the  skin  is  very  problematical. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  bathing  practiodly  does  good, 
and  even  if  the  non-absorption 
doctrine  be  true,  this  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  known  powerful 
effect  of  the  carbonic  add,  and  by 
the  improved  action  of  the  skin. 
One  bath  is  taken  daily,  the  water 
being  warmed  up  to  a  temperature 
varying  from  about  33°  to  27° 
Eeaumur  (or  83°  to  93°  Fahrenheit), 
and  the  patient  remains  in  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  hour. 

There  are  eighty  bath  rooms  in 
two  buildings  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose. These  rooms  are  constructed 
entiroly  of  the  firwood  of  the  coim- 
try,  bare  and  unpainted,  and  with 
no  furniture  but  a  chair,  a  slab,  and 
a  looking  glass,  but  they  have  a 
clean  and  pleasant  appearance.  [The 
bath  vessels  aro  simple  oblong  boxes 
of  the  same  material,  just  large 
enough  to  receive  the  body,  and 
they  aro  fitted  with  movable  covers 
that  come  up  to  the  neck,  leaving 
the  head  projecting  above.  This 
plan  of  covering  the  bath  is  peculiar 
to  St  Moritz,  and  its  precise  object 
is  difficult  to  understand.  Themth 
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attendants  say  it  is  to  keq>  the 
bath  from  cooling,  but  as  the  body 
is  hotter  than  the  water,  the  ten- 
dmcj  is  rather  to  become  warmer. 

The  water  nsed  for  bathing  is 
exclnsiyely  that  from  the  <Ad  source, 
and  as  this  lies  at  a  lower  level  it 
is  necessary  to  raise  the  water  about 
fifteen  feet  It  is  pumped  by  steam 
power  from  the  natural  well  into 
two  large  wooden  reservoirs,  from 
which  it  flows  into  the  baths  by  its 
own  gravity.  Each  bath  is  fitted 
witii  three  pipes,  one  bricging  com- 
mon water  for  cleansing  purposes, 
the  second  supplying  cold  mineral 
water,  and  the  third  being  a  steam - 
pipe  in  communication  with  boilers 
outside.  The  bath  is  filled  cold 
and  the  water  is  warmed  to  the  re- 
quired temperature  by  a  number 
of  lets  of  steam  issuiDg  from  small 
holes  in  a  pipe  at  the  bottom. 

The  impression  of  the  bath  is 
agreeable;  the  body  immediately 
after  immersion  becomes  covered 
with  little  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  gradually  expsnd  and 
rise  to  the  surfeuso;  and  it  is  de- 
Burable  to  keep  as  quiet  as  possible, 
in  order  to  promote  the  action  of 
the  gas  on  the  body. 

Each  bath'  costs  i^  franc,  which 
is  paid  at  the  time.  The  business 
anangements  are  very  good,  and 
the  number  of  bath  rooms  being  so 
large,  a  bath  can  always  be  ob- 
tained on  very  short  notice.  This 
is  a  great  advantage  over  Schwal- 
bach,  where  the  difficulty  of  getting 
baths,  in  the  height  of  the  season, 
is  a  great  nuisance,  and  forms  a 
great  objection  to  the  place. 

St.  Moritz  may  be  best  reached 
from  England  by  way  of  Ohur  in 
the  Upper  Rhine  valley,  to  which 
place  there  is  a  railway.  Leaving 
Charing  Gross  at  7^  a.m.  and  tror 
veiling  by  way  of  Paris,  Basle,  and 
Zurich,  the  {wssenger  may  arrive 
at  Chur  at  7  p.m.  on  the  following 
day.  From  thence  to  Si  Moritz 
the  high  ridge  must  be  crossed  be- 
tween the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Inn,  and  this  may  be  done  by 
either  of  two  passes,  the  Julier  or 
the  Albula.  There  are  diligences  in 
summer  over  both,  in  about  twelve 
hours,  and  the  road  lies  through 
Tery  fine  alpine  scenery. 


Arriving  at  St  Moritz,  the  visitor 
will  probably  at  once  make  his  war 
to  the  '  Kurbaus/  on  the  site  of  the 
springs,  a  largo  establisbment  which 
will  accommodate  about  three  hun- 
dred guests,  and  containing  tiptart- 
ments  of  various  classes,  ficom  sim- 
ple bedrooms  for  patients  of  limited 
means,  to  suites  fit  for  a  reigning 
potentate.  The  living  for  the  ge- 
neral inmates  is  paid  for  at  a 
pension  price  of  six  francs  a  day, 
comprising  three  meals,  all  Tery 
plaia  Wine  and  all  luxuries  are 
extra,  and  special  or  private  ser- 
vices are  charged  very  high,  pro- 
bably with  the  object  of  restricting 
the  use  of  this  establishment  to 
those  who  really  require  the  cure, 
and  will  conform  to  the  usual  course 
of  livisg.  For  lodging,  board,  and 
attendance,  and  ordinary  wine  (the 
wines  of  the  Vai  Tellina  are  hero 
chiefly  consumed,  and  aro  very  Mr 
in  quality),  the  cost  will  be  about 
ten  shillings  per  day. 

Instead  ot  putting  up"  at  the 
'  Kurhaus,'  which  is  generally  over- 
crowded in  the  season,  the  visitor 
may  lodge  in  the  village,  a  mile 
away.  Thi^  is,  in  its  native  state, 
only  a  miserable  collection  of  dirty 
hovels,  but  it  contains  a  good  large 
hotel,  kept  by  M.  fiadrutt,  ^diich 
will  accommodate  perhaps  150 
people,  .and  there  are  some  other 
inns  and  pensions,  and  several  vary 
fur  lodging-houses,  that  will  re- 
ceive between  300  and  400  more. 
In  order  to  give  his  guests  an  op- 
portnniry  of  profiting  by  the  waters, 
M.  Badrutt  runs  an  omnibus  at 
short  intervals  during  the  forenoon 
to  and  from  the  baths,  and  many 
people  who  take  them  lodge  in  the 
village ;  but  as  far  as  my  observa- 
tion goes,  the  distance  must  inter- 
fere seriously  with  the  systematic 
process  of  the  cure.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  village  is  better  situated, 
lying  nearly  300  feet  higher,  and 
commanding  finer  views;  it  is  also 
more  conveniently  placed  for  the 
more  important  excursions.  The 
most  natural  arrangement,  there- 
fore, is  for  those  who  go  seriously 
far  the  benefit  of  the  mineral  waters 
to  lodge  at  the  '  Kurhaus ;'  and  for 
those  whose  object  is  merely  plea- 
sure to  stay  at  the  village;  and  if 
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eftoh  of  the  two  claases  woald  bear 
this  in  miod,  it  would  be  to  their 
mntiud  advantaga  The  over- 
crowding of  the  Bath  Establishment 
with  pleasure  guests,  and  the  con- 
sequent driYing  of  the  invalids  a 
mile  away  from  thdr  almost  hourly 
medicament  (an  evil  merely  arising 
from  want  of  knowledge  or  fore- 
thought), has  been  very  inconve- 
nient for  the  last  few  years. 

When  both  the  baths  and  the 
village  are  fall,  as  they  were  for 
some  time  daring  last  season,  visi- 
tors are  compelled  to  live  in  other 
villages,  as  Pontresina,  Silva  plana, 
or  Samaden,  a  few  miles  away.  The 
latter  is  by  fdt  the  best,  and  an 
omnibus  runs  daily  from  there  to 
the  baths;  but  it  is  too  far  o£F  to 

Id  prindpio  erst  reri^uro,  et  rerbnin  crat 
apnd  DfQiD,  et  Dens  ent  Terbam. 

French  (Voltaire). 

Da  Di«u  qui  noos  cr^  la  d^meoce  in-  i 
finie,  fte. 

ItaUan  (Taao).  I 

CSiiama  eli  abitator  dell'  ombre  eteriie, 
4c. 

Bpanish, 

Sean  eternos  los  lanrdes 
Que  sapimoB  conseguir,  kc. 

There  are  plenty  of  books  and 
some  newspapers  to  be  had  in  this 
language,  but  probably  few  visitors 
will  care  to  study  it  For  their 
consolation,  however,  it  may  be 
added  that  Glerman  and  Italian  are 
very  generally  spoken,  and  French 
eioeptionally. 

There  are  two  Swiss  medical  men, 
one,  Herr  Brugger,  officially  at- 
tached to  the  baths,  and  who  has 
taken  great  interest  in  their  rise 
and  progress;  the  other,  Horr 
Beny,  who  keeps  a  lodging-house 
in  the  village,  and  attends  at  the 
baths  daily. 

No  medical  stores  are  to  be  got 
nearer  than  Samaden,  wh^e  there  is 
a  small '  Apotheke.'  Shops  are  un- 
known, but  there  are  a  few  stalls 
for  fiMioy  ware  and  some  of  the 
more  necessary  articles  of  clothing. 
There  is  a  reading-room  in  the 
'Eurhaus,'  where  formerly  the 
'  Times'  was  taken  in;  but  as  it 


allow  of  the  proper  use  of  the 
waters. 

The  accommodation  generally  at 
Si  Moritz  is  very  Cur  for  such  an 
ont-of-the-way  place.  The  hotel- 
keepers  are  accustomed  to  receive 
good  people,  and  know  their  ways. 
There  are  post  and  telegraph  offices 
at  both  the  baths  and  the  village ; 
diligences  run  over  two  good  roads 
into  Italy,  and  one  into  the  Tyrol, 
and  plen^  of  vetturini  and  car- 
riages are  at  hand. 

The  natural  language  of  the 
country  is  Bomansoh,  a  direct  deri- 
vation from  the  Latin,  which  has 
very  curious  resemblanees,  not  only 
to  its  parent  tongue,  but  to  many 
other  modem  derivatives,  as  the  fol- 
lowing examples  will  show : — 

{Homansch. 

In  principi  era  il  verbo,  et  il  wrbo  era 
tiers  Diea,  et  Diea  era  il  Terbo. 


Del  Dien  chi  nus  er^  la  demenz*  in- 
finita,  &c. 

Gama  lis  abitants  dellaasambriT'  etmnns, 

Sajen  etemas  las  laaress 
Gha  savetteos  consegair,  &c. 

was  found  impossible  to  prevent  our 
countrymen  from  taking  it  away  into 
their  own  private  rocwas,  it  was  given 
up.  An  English  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Strottel,  has  built  a  house 
in  the  village,  and  holds  Divine  ser- 
vice on  Sundays;  and  the  first 
stone  of  an  English  church,  half 
way  between  the  baths  and  the 
village,  was  laid  during  the  last 
season  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tock, 
who  happened  to  be  staying  there 
at  the  time. 

The  season  for  taking  the  cure 
lasts  from  May  to  September,  during 
which  time  the  climate  is  generally 
pleasant,  healthy,  and  cool,  though 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  have 
often  great  power.  As  might  be 
expected  in  such  a  situation,  the 
weather  is  very  changeable,  and 
much  precaution  as  regards  cloth- 
ing is  necessary,  particularly  for 
those  who  take  the  baths.  The 
springs  happen  to  be  situated  just 
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where  the  river  Inn  enters  a  lake, 
and  is  gradual Jy  silting  it  up  into 
marshy  ground.  This,  in  a  warmer 
climate,  would  be  a  dangerous  place, 
on  account  of  the  liability  to  ma- 
laria, but  I  have  not  observed  or 
heard  of  any  evil  of  the  kind.  The 
gronnds  immediately  adjoining  the 
buildings  are  moreover  being  well 
drained  and  filled  in  with  good 
material 

The  principal  attraction  of  the 
place  is  its  magnificent  scenery. 
The  upper  valley  of  the  Inn  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  in  Switzer- 
land ;  it  is  enlivened  by  the  peculiar 
series  of  lakes  formed  by  the  river, 
and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  are 
clothed  with  pine  forests,  among 
which  are  plenty  of  delightful 
walks,  affording  splendid  views. 
It  is  a  great  advantage  to  those 
taking  the  cure  to  have,  near  at 
hand, -pleasant,  short  promenades, 
which  they  can  take  in  the  inter- 
vals of  drinking,  bathing,  and  meals, 
as  moderate  and  cheerful  exercise  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  elements 
of  the  curative  process.  The  lake, 
too,  on  which  boats  are  kept,  af- 
fords other  pleasant  means  of  pass- 
ing away  the  time. 

A  little  fiEirther  off,  but  still  easily 
accessible,  we  come  upon  the  more 
striking  alpine  scenery.  Above 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  valley  tower 
on  either  hand  picturesque  granite 
rocks,  rising  to  8,000  or  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  upon  which 
snow  and  ice  are  visible  in  all  direo- 
tions.  One  glacier,  that  of  Bosatch, 
ahnost  overhangs  the  '  Eurhaus,' 
and  sends  down  its  waters  through 
the  grounds.  Drives  in  any  direc- 
tion along  the  excellent  roads,  par- 
tknlarly  those  across  the  passes, 
open  out  magnificent  prospects; 
and  the  neighbouring  peaks  of  Piz 
Languard  and  Piz  Ot,  either  a  few 
hours'  easy  climb,  afford  panoramic 
views  of  vast  extent.  Three  or  four 
miles  distant,  in  an  adjoining  valley, 
lies  Pontresina,  the  Ofaamouni  of  the 
Engadine,  and  the  centre  of  access 
to  the  colossal  snowy  peaks  and 
wonderful  glaciers  of  the  Bemina. 
Or  if  softer  beauties  be  preferred, 
or  if  a  change  to  a  milder  climate 
be  desirable,  the  Lake  of  Gomo,  with 
its  lovely  scenery  and  Italian  sky. 


is  within  a  few  hoars'  driv&  Alto- 
gether it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  delightfiu  place  for  an  autunm 
sojourn. 

The  day  passes  pleasantly,  and 
there  is  plenty  to  da  At  six  o'clock 
in  the  mommg  the  great  bell  of 
the  '  Kurhaus'  gives  a  resoundmg 
peal  to  call  the  guests  from  their 
slumbers,  and  shortly  afterwards 
they  appear  at  the  '  Trinkhalle,' 
prometuiding  between  their 'glasses 
along  the  walks  in  front  of  the 
building.  Here  they  are  joined  by 
others  coming  from  the  village, 
either  on  foot  or  in  the  omnibuseB, 
and  this  early  re-uaion,  which  is 
enlivened  by  the  strains  of  a  tole- 
rable band  playing  in  a  pavilion 
close  by,  is  a  great  featmre  of  the 
place,  e^ording  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  everybody,  and  of  indulg- 
ing in  any  amount  of  gossip  and 
scandal  About  eightor  nine  o'clock 
comes  breakfast,  for  which  tea  and 
coffee  with  bread  are  given,  but  no 
mea^  eggs,  butter,  &c.,  unless  or- 
dered and  paid  for  extra.  Between 
breakfiast  and  midday  comes  the 
bathing;  and  during  the  morning 
the  bath  houses  are  thronged  with 
patients,  either  going  into  or  coming 
out  of  their  bath  rooms,  or  waitmg 
for  their  turn.  About  twelve  occurs 
an  event  always  attended  with 
great  excitement,  namely,  the  ar- 
rival of  the  mail.  Such  is  the 
eagerness  of  the  visitors  to  get  their 
letters,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
subvert  the  ordinary  system  of 
delivery,  and  to  adopt  a  more  ex- 
peditious mode  of  proceeding.  The 
visitors  are  on  the  watch  for  the 
diligence,  and  the  moment  it  arrives 
a  crowd  of  impatient  ladies  and 
gentlemen  lay  close  siege  to  the 
bureau.  The  post-bag  is  hurried  in 
at  the  window,  and  as  '  sorting'  is 
out  of  the  question,  the  attendant 
takes  the  letters  and  papers  out  one 
at  a  time,  and  shouts  out  the  name 
of  the  person  it  is  addressed  to. 
This  call  is  generally  responded  to 
by  '  hier,'  '  ici,'  '  son  qm,'  or  such 
other  exclamation  as  the  nation- 
ality may  dictate,  and  the  letter  is 
tossed  to  its  impatient  owner  over 
the  heads  of  the  crowd.  If  a  call 
receives  no  answer,  the  absentee, 
who  is  looked  upon  with  peculiar 
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comxnifieration,  is  ioformed  by  his 
friends  that  bis  name  bas  been 
called,  and  that  his  letter  is  waiting 
for  him.  At  half-past  twelve  there  is 
a  taUe  d'h&te  dinner  in  the  Grande 
Salle  of  the  establishment,  a  large 
and  handsome  room  about  1 30  feet 
lon^  by  60  feet  wide,  and  in  which, 
during  the  height  of  the  season, 
three  or  four  hundred  people  dine. 
Nothing  is  done  in  the  way  of  me- 
dicament after  this  meal,  but  the 
afternoon  is  usually  devoted  to 
longer  walks,  or  to  carriage  excur- 
sions. At  half-past  seven  there  is 
a  tMe  (Thdte  supper,  after  which 
the  band  plays  again  for  an  hour, 
and  there  are  either  dancing  soir^ 
in  the  hall,  or  less  pretentions  re- 
unions in  the  '  Damen-salon,'  until 
bedtime,  which  is  of  necessity  early. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
the  varied  phases  of  the  day's  occu- 
pations afford,  to  the  ladies,  ahnost 
infinite  scope  for  the  science  of  the 
toilette,  and  that  the  resulting. ef- 
fects often  excite  mingled  wonder 
and  admiration.  Some  feult  has 
been  found  with  the  living,  but 
for  a  professedly  plain  diet,  suited 
for  invalids,  I  hardly  think  it  de- 
serves the  censure.  The  following 
were  the  bills  of  fiue,  taken  at  hazard 
the  day  before  I  came  away : — 

DlNHSB. 

FotaoB  k  la  Beine. 
BoBuf  braise  aux  choux. 
Ponlets  souths  aux  truffes. 
Chamois  roti. 
CSompot 
Charlotte  fiusse. 
Dessert 


SUFPIB. 

Fotage  yermioelle» 

YeaurotL 

Fur^  de  pommes  de  terra. 

Omelette. 

Compot 

Gateau. 

In  reference  to  this  last  item  I 
should  say  that  the  Engadine  is  the 
natural  birth-place  of  pastrycooks, 
who  emigrate  from  hence  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
pastry  furnished  at  the  hotels  is 


an  excellent  sample  of  the  national 
manufacture. 

The  number  of  patients  entered 
in  the  books  as  taking  the  cure  in 
1867  was  800,  of  whom  there  were 
156  English,  2  21  Swiss,  180  Ger- 
mans, 123  Italians,  and  120  of  Ta- 
rious  other  nationalities.  In  1868 
the  number  was  about  1,000,  the 
increase  being  almost  entirely  in 
the  English.  This  number,  bow- 
ever,  only  represents  a  fraction  of 
the  visitors  to  the  place,  as  very 
large  numbers  go  there  for  pleasure, 
and  do  not  appear  in  the  list. 
Among  the  guests  last  season 
were  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Meath,  Lord  and  Lady  Brabazon, 
Lord  and  Lady  Powerscourt,  Lord 
and  Lady  Dalkeith,  Countess  So- 
mers,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  Grand  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Baden,  the  Duchess 
d'Aumale,  the  Due  de  Guise,  Count 
Apponyi,  General  M'Clellan,  and 
many  other  persons  of  fashion  and 
distinction. 

The  diseases  and  ailments  for 
which  the  iron-cure  is  recommended 
comprise  all  that  enormous  class 
of  which  debility  is  the  chief  cha- 
racteristio,  and  for  which  a  ge- 
neral tonic  action  on  the  system 
is  the  appropriate  treatment  Such 
diseases  in  a  legion  of  forms 
are  unfortunately  too  well  known, 
particularly  among  the  fairer  half 
of  humanity,  and  there  are  few  of 
them  that  will  not  find  relief,  if  not 
perfect  eradication  in  the  iron-cure, 
if  properly  applied;  Schwalbach, 
Pyrmont,  and  St  Moritz  bear  per- 
petual testimony  to  this,  in  tiie 
numbers  of  palefaced,  weak  in- 
valids who  annually  resort  to  them, 
to  be  sent- home  ruddy  and  ftixong. 
The  choice  between  these  three 
p>laces  is  often  a  matter  of  inded- 
sion,  and  therefore  I  would,  before 
concluding,  add  a  few  words  as 
to  the  particular  eligibility  of  St 
Moritz,  in  comparison  with  the 
other  two. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards 
drinking,  to  which  the  most  im- 
portance is  to  be  attached,  the  pro- 
perties of  the  water,  as  due  to  its 
chief  ingredients,  iron  and  carbonic 
acid,  are  very  nearly  the  same  in  all 
three  places.     Some  difference  in 
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effect  may  be  due  to  the  other 
Baline  mattf-rs;  and  in  this  re- 
spect I  believe  the  Schwalbach 
water  is  considered  to  have  gene- 
rally the  advantage,  as  better 
adapted  for  digestion  by  delicate 
constitutions.  I  have  mentioned 
the  disadvantage  of  the  St.  Moritz 
drinking  arraogetuents  in  having 
the  water  pumped  up  and  the 
source  conceakd ;  but  the  bath 
system  appears  to  me  to  be  still 
more  open  to  objection.  I  should 
explain  that  this  kind  of  water 
decomposes  rapidly  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  the  decomposition  being 
considerably  hastened  by  agitation. 
In  order  to  guard  against  this  at 
Pyrmont  and  Schwalbach,  the  baths 
are  laid  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
springs,  and  the  water,  being  col- 
lected in  closed  reservoirs  under 
ground,  is  allowed  to  flow  by  its 
own  gravity  into  the  baths  as 
quietly  as  possible,  by  which  pre- 
cautions very  little  deterioration  is 
sustained.  At  St  Moritz,  on  the 
contrary,  the  water  is  first  pumped 
up  by  steam  power,  and  then  kept 
in  rough  wooden  reservoirs  above 
ground,  open  to  the  air,  by  which 
agitation  and  exposure  much  loss 
of  efGLdenoy  must  naturally  ensue. 
Then  there  is  another  difficulty, 
which  I  should  hesitate  to  mention, 
were  not  the  facts  'on  record,  that 
is,  shortness  of  water.  The  spring 
used  for  bathing  yields,  accordiog 
to  the  published  determinations  of 
two  competent  chemists,  a  a  EreQ<^ 
litres  per  minute,  equal  to  about 
1,123  cubic  feet  in  34  hours.  This 
is  but  a  small  quantity  compared 
with  Schwalbach,  if^ere  5,000  cubic 
feet  are  obtained,  and  Pyrmont, 
which  yields  above  io,ooo.  Hence 
at  St.  Moritz  it  is  necessary  to 
economise  the  water:  the  baths  are 
very  small,  containing  only  from 
five  to  seven  cul»c  fiset  each,  and 
have  been  likened  to  cofl&ns,  from 
their  fitting  the  body  so  closely; 
and  the  peculiar  mode  of  warming 
necessarily  introduces,  by  the  con- 
densed steam,  a  quantity  of  common 
water  into  them.  With  all  pre- 
cautions, oommon  arithmetic  shows 
that  not  more  than  about  150  to 
to  aoo  baths  can  be  given  per  day ; 
yet,  in  consequence  of  the  incon- 


siderate rush  to  the  place  last  year, 
I  believe  more  than  300  per  day 
were  sometimes  demanded ;  and  the 
Swiss  are  not  the  people  to  refuse 
the  demands  of  the  EngUsh  when 
money  is  to  be  made  thereby. 
Practically,  the  weakness  of  the 
bath  water  is  very  obvious  to  those 
accustomed  to  Schwalbach  or  Pyr- 
mont At  Schwalbach,  too,  about 
1 4  cubic  feet  are  given  for  each  bath ; 
and  at  Pyrmont  17  to  18  cubic  feet. 
There  is  no  temptation  to  dilute  at 
either  place,  and  the  strength  is 
much  better  preserved. 

Some  stress  has  been  laid  <m  the 
pure  air  of  St  Moritz,  which  is  said 
to  be  a  powerful  aid  to  the  iron- 
cure.  The  expression  is  so  indefi- 
nite that  one  hardly  knows  in  what 
sense  to  understand  it  Ghemioally 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  at- 
mospheric mixture  in  the  Engadine 
should  be  purer  than  in  many  places 
neaxer  home  and  at  a  lower  level ;  if 
the  term  refers  to  peculiarities  of  cli- 
mate—coolness, freriiness,  dryness, 
and  so  on — ^no  doubt  such  advan- 
tages exist;  but  I  think  there  are 
accompanying  disadvantages,  which 
ought  also  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  great  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperatare  and  of 
weather  must  be  tiying  to  delicate 
constitutions,  and  not  unattended 
with  danger  under  a  course  of  daily 
warm  bathing,  unless  great  pre- 
cautions are  used.  Then  the  rare- 
faction of  the  air,  due  to  the  great 
elevation,  must  exercise  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  system,  though  the 
nature  of  its  action  seems  obscure, 
and  may  probably  differ  much  in 
different  persons  and  different  states 
of  health.  The  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  reduced  by  6  or  7 
inches  of  mercury,  or  above  3  lbs. 
on  every  square  inch  of  the  stirfiMse 
of  the  body,  which  must  Deoessarily 
put  the  vital  functions  under  very 
unusual  conditions;  moreover,  by 
the  correspondiug  reduction  €i  den- 
sity (according  to  Marietta's  law), 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  into 
the  lungs  at  each  inhalation  will  be 
30  per  cent  leas;  and  as  the  eA- 
ciency  of  the  iron  depends  on  its 
perfect  oxidation  in  the  body,  tiM 
conditions  here  would  seem  to  be 
less   iaTourable  than  at  a  low«c 
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level.  At  any  rate,  I  think  these 
abnormal  conditions  should  receive 
more  attention  than  heretofore  from 
the  physicians  who  send  their  pa- 
tients hei«. 

It  is  farther  urged  that  the  bean- 
tifal  excorsions  which  may  be 
made  from  the  place  will,  by  their 
exhilarating  effect,  and  the  exercise 
they  induce,  aid  in  the  cure.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  applicable  to  a  certain 
extent  in  cases  of  moderate  debility, 
where  such  means  would  go  far  of 
themselves  to  effect  a  cure ;  bat  I 
fear  that  for  zeal  invalids,  for  whom 
the  couise  of  iron  is  the  more  im- 
portant xemedy,  there  k  danger 
that  the  exeroiae  may  be  overdone, 
and  that  the  excursions  may  inter- 
fere with  tiie  xegolarity  of  the  ouie. 
Such  invaiids  may  also  find  them- 
selves deficient  in  many  of  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  so  necessary 
in  the  sick  chamber,  and  which  are 
better  attainable  in  a  more  genial 
locality. 

What  has  pleased  me  best  at  St 
Moritz  is  the  careful  and  perfect 
manner  in  which  the  water  k  bottled 
for  exportation.  To  do  thk  so  that 
the  water  shall  retain  its  chief  dis- 
tinguishing ]property,  that  k,  the 
perfect  solution  of  the  iron,  k  a 
much  more  difficult  problem  than 
k  generally  supposed.  If  a  bottle 
be  filled  with  water  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  and  put  aside,  it  will 
be  found  soon  to  become  turbid, 
and  to  throw  down  a  brown  pr»- 
dpitato;  thk  k  the  carbonate  of 
iron,  and^the  essentkl  characteristic 
of  the  water  k  thenceforth  gone. 
It  was  a  longtime  before  it  was  dis- 
<»vered  why  thk  took  place,  and 
how  effectually  to  prevent  it;  but, 
at  length,  the  decomposition  was 
clearly  traced,  partly  to  the  escape 
of  the  free  carbonic  acid,  the  excess 
of  which  had  been  instrumental  in 
keeping  the  iron  in  solution,  and 
partly  to  the  presence  of  atmospherio 
air,  which,  by  super-oxidizing  the 
iron,  rendered  it  less  soluble.  The 
secret,  therefore,  in  bottling  the 
water  was,  first,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and, 


secondly,  to  exclude  entirely  the 
atmospheric  air.  It  is  attempted 
to  do  this  with  the  Schwalbach 
water,  which  k  largely  imported 
into  this  country,  but  it  k  so  badly 
done  that  the  water  k  often  worth- 
less, as  may  be  seen  by  the  brown 
precipitate  found  in  the  botties.  At 
St.  Siforitz,  ou  the  contrary,  I  believe 
the  process  is  fully  effectual.  The 
bottles  (which  are  of  sound  glass, 
and  not  of  imperfect  earthenware,  as 
at  Schwalbach)  are  filled  with  as 
little  agitation  of  the  water  as  pos- 
sible, and  before  cofrking  the  small 
quantity  of  air  remaining  in  the 
neck  is  dkplaced  by  a  stream  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  wrtifioially  made 
for  the  purpose  and  need  under 
considerable  pressure.  Tka  cork 
k  then  driven  tightly  in  bgr  a  ma- 
diine,  and  secured  with  a  metallic 
oapsule.  The  water  so  bottled  will 
preserve  its  propertiee  for  a  lonA[ 
time,  and  as  it  can  be  delivered 
in  England  at  a  reasonable  rate,  it 
ought  to  command  a  good  sale.  I 
beUere  medical  men  would  find  it 
the  best  and  most  useful  form  of 
iron  they  could  prescribe. 

It  k  somewhat  suzprisiBg  that 
while  there  has  lately  been  euch  a 
run  from  England  upon  two  of  the 
continental  iron  spas,  Schwalbach 
and  St.  Moritz,  the  thud,  Pyrmont, 
should  have  been  so  entirely  neg- 
lected, although,  in  many  of  the  es- 
sentkl conditions  for  the  iron-cure,  it 
k  the  best  of  the  three.  The  water 
k  equally  efficacious,  more  varied, 
and  more  abundant ;  the  great  spring 
in  the  centre  of  the  Brunnen  Platz  k 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  natural 
sighte  I  have  ever  seen ;  the  drink- 
ing and  bathing  arrangemente  are 
admirable;  the  situation  k  pleasant, 
and  easy  of  access ;  the  little  town 
clean  and  pretty,  and  well  provided 
with  accommodation;  the  grounds 
are  beautiful;  and  the  cost  of  living 
k  very  moderate.  Yet  such  k  the 
influence  of  fashion,  that  while  St. 
Moritz  and  Schwalbach  are  crammed 
full  of  Eoglkh  in  autumn  like  pens 
full  of  sheep,  Pyrmont  has  hfudly 
twenty  Englkh  visitors  in  a  year. 

W.  PoLB,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
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A  LOST  DOG. 


Zhvvn  hy  Captain  Cptcn. 


WE  walked  onr  horsee  through  the  lanes 
As  we  were  bound  to  cover: 
The  walking  pace  this  fact  explains — 
I  was  Amelia's  lover. 

We  had  not  told  papa,  mamma, 

Or  sister  e'en,  or  brother : 
It  was  a  Fecret  quite— but,  ah  I 

We  did  love  one  another. 


I  paid  the  groom  who  rode  behind 
To  bo  a  deaf  and  blind  one : 

A  guinea  on  each  eye's  a  blind. 
If  CTer  you  can  find  one ! 

Two  guineas  clinking  in  a  hand 
Quite  stun  the  nerves  auricular : 

He  CDuld  not  hear  or  understand — 
Not  arything  particular. 
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And  80  we  wandered  to  the  meet. 

And  reached  the  spot  at  nooning : 
It  really  was  bo  reiy  sweet, 

That  quiet  tender  spooning. 

Amelia's  brother  was  a'shot. 

He  did  not  care  for  hunting. 
How  pleasant  an  ezcose  we  got 

His  company  for  shnnting  I 

Alas!  a  pointer-dog  he  had, 

Who  rather  seemed  to  like  me ; 
That  his  acquaintance  would  be  bad 

Seemed  somehow  ne'er  to  strilce  me. 

But  as  we  wandered  to  the  meet 

Through  shady  lane  and  hollow, 
The  pointer  at  my  horse's  feet, 

A  fanoy  took  to  follow. 

Amelia's  brother  missed  the  dog— 

C!ontriyed  to  find  him — find  us ! 
As  we  did  gently  onward  jog 

With  dog  and  groom  behind  us. 

We'each  of  us  looked  truly  caught. 

Enraged  that  fisite  had  crossed  one ! 
Said  he, '  No  lucky  dog  I  sought, 

I'm  looking  for  a  lost  one!' 

He  whistled  to  his  dog  and  went— 

But,  ah !  that  night  ill-fated, 
Papa  refused  us  his  consent. 

And  we  were  separated. 

Amelia's  wedded  to  a  peer — 

He  was  the  highest  bidder; 
And  I  am  lorn  and  lonely  here— 

A  lost  dog,  I  consider ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  FAIBT  QUEEN. 


I  HAVE  said  that  Simon  Perkins 
was  a  painter  to  the  tips  of  his 
fingers.  Just  as  a  carpenter  cannot 
help  looking  at  a  piece  of  wood  with 
a  professional  glance  it  is  impo^^sible 
to  mistake — a  glance  that  seems  to 
embrace  at  once  its  lenfs^th,  depth, 
thickness,  toughness,  and  general 
capabilities,  so  a  painter  yiews  every 
object  in  nature,  animate  or  inani- 
mate, as  a  subject  for  imitation  and 
study  of  his  art.  The  heavens  are 
not  too  high,  the  sea  too  deep,  nor 
the  desert  too  wide,  to  afford  him  a 
lesson,  and  the  human  countenance, 
with  its  endless  variety  of  feature 
and  expression,  is  a  book  he  never 
wearies  of  learning  by  heart  When 
his  professional  interest  in  beauty  is 
enhanced  by  warmer  feelings,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  vanity  could  re- 
quire no  fuller  tribute  of  admiration 
than  the  worship  of  one  whose  spe- 
cial gift  it  is  to  decide  on  the 
symmetry  of  outward  form. 

As  a  painter,  Simon  Perkins  ap- 
proved of  Nina  Algernon— as  a  man 
he  loved  her.  Lest  *  his  position 
should  not  prove  sufficiently  fatal, 
she  had  become  of  late  practically 
identified  with  his  art,  almost  as 
completely  as  she  was  mixed  up 
with  his  every-day  life.  For  many 
months,  perhaps  even  for  years,  the 
germ  of  a  great  work  had  taken  root 
in  his  imagination.  Slowly,  almost 
painftilly,  that  germ  developed  it- 
self, passing  through  several  stages, 
sketcn  upon  sketch,  till  it  came  to 
maturity  at  last  in  the  composition 
of  a  large  picture  on  which  he  was 
now  employed. 

The  subject  afforded  ample  scope 
for  hberty  of  fancy  in  form  and 
grouping — for  the  indulgence  of  a 
gorgeous  taste  in  colouring  and 
costume.     It  represetited  Thomas 


the  Rhymer  in  Fairy-land,  at  the 
moment  when  its  glamour  is  falling 
from  his  eyes,  when  its  magic  lustre 
is  dying  out  on  all  that  glittering 
pageantry  and  the  elfin  is  fading  to 
a  gnome.  The  handsome  wizard 
turns  from  a  crowd  of  phantom 
shapes,  half-lovely,  half-grotesque — 
for  their  change  is  even  now  in 
progress— to  look  wistfully  and  ap- 
pealingly  on  the  queen. 

There  is  a  pained  expression  in 
his  comely  features,  of  hurt  affection, 
and  trust  betrayed,  yet  not  without 
a  ray  of  pride  and  triumph,  that, 
come  what  might  to  the  others,  she 
is  still  unchanged.  Around  him 
the  fairies  are  shedding  their  glory 
as  trees  in  autumn  shed  their  leaves. 
Here  a  sweet  laughing  face  sur- 
mounts the  hideous  body  of  an  imp, 
there  the  bright  scales  of  an  un- 
earthly armour  shrivel  to  rotten- 
ness and  dust  The  dazzling  robes 
are  turning  blank  and  colourless, 
the  emerald  rays  waning  to  a  pale, 
sad  light,  the  flashing  diadem  is 
dulled  and  dim.  Yet  on  the  fairy 
queen  there  lowers  no  shadow  of 
change,  there  threaten  no  symptoms 
of  decay. 

B.ithed  in  the  halo  of  a  tme 
though  hapless  love,  she  is  still 
the  eame  as  when  he  first  Faw  her 
all  those  seven  long  years  ago,  glist- 
ening in  immortal  charms,  and 
knelt  to  her  for  the  queen  of  heaven, 
where  she  rode— 'under  the  linden 
tree/ 

It  is  obvious  that  on  her  coun- 
tenance, besides  the  stamp  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty,  there  must  appear 
sorrow,  self-reproach,  fortitude, 
majesty,  and  undying  tenderness. 
All  these  the  painter  thought  he 
read  in  Nina  Algernon's  girlish 
face. 
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So  she  sat  to  him  dntifally  enough 
for  a  model  of  his  fairy  qaeen,  and 
if  she  wearied  at  times,  as  I  think 
fihe  must,  comforted  herself  with 
the  remembrance,  that  in  this  way 
she  helped  the  family  who  gaye  her 
bread.     . 

^For  the  convenience  of  sitters, 
Simon  Perkins  had  his  painting- 
room  in  Bemers  Street:  thither  it 
yfBB  his  custom  to  resort  in  the 
morning,  by  penny  steamer  or  three- 
penny omnibus,  and  there  he  spent 
many  happy  hours  working  hard 
"With  palette  and  brush.  Not  the 
least  golden  seemed  those  in  which 
Nina  accompanied  him  to  sit  pa- 
tiently while  he  studied,  and  drew 
her,  line  by  line,  feature  by  feature. 
The  expeditions  to  and  fro  were 
delightful,  the  labour  was  pleasure, 
the  day  was  gone  far  too  soon. 

A  morning  could  not  but  be  fine, 
when,  emerging  from  an  omnibus  at 
Albert  Gate,  Simon  walked  by  the 
side  of  his  model  through  Hyde 
Park  on  their  way  to  Bemers  Street; 
but  about  this  period,  one  morning 
seemed  even  finer  than  common, 
because  that  Nina,  taking  his  arm 
as  they  crossed  Rotten  Bow,  thought 
fit  to  confide  to  him  an  interview 
of  the  day  before  with  Aunt  Jemima, 
in  which  she  had  extorted  from  that 
dear  old  lady  with  some  difliculty 
the  fact  of  her  own  friendless  po- 
sition in  the  world. 

'  And  I  don't  mind  it  a  bit,'  con- 
tinued the  girl,  catching  her  voice 
like  a  child,  as  was  her  habit  when 
excited, '  for  I'm  sure  you're  all  so 
kind  to  me  that  I'd  much  rather 
not  have  any  other  friends.  And 
I  don't  want  to  be  independent, 
and  I'll  never  leave  you,  so  long 
as  you'll  keep  me.  And  oh !  Simon^ 
isn't  it  good  of  your  aimts,  and  you 
too,  to  nave  taken  care  of  me  ever 
since  I  was  quite  a  little  thing? 
For  I'm  no  relation,  you  know— and 
how  can  I  ever  do  enough  for  you  ? 
I  can't.  It's  impossible.  And  yon 
don't  want  me  to,  if  I  could !' 

Notwithstanding  the  playful  man- 
ner which  was  part  of  Nina's  self, 
there  were  tears  of  real  feeling  in 
her  eyes,  and  I  doubt  if  Simon's 
were  quite  dry  while  he  answered — 

'You  belong  to  us  just  as  much 
as  if  you  v?ere  a  relation,  Nina.    My 


aunts  have  said  so  ever  since  I  can 
remember,  and  as  for  me,  why  you 
used  to  ride  on  my  foot  when  you 
were  in  short  frocks !  What  a  little 
romp  it  was  1  Always  troublesome, 
and  always  will  be— and  that's  why 
we're  so  fond  of  you.'  He  spoke 
lightly,  but  his  voice  shook  never- 
theless. 

•  So  you  ought  to  be,'  she  an- 
swered. '  For  you  know  how  much 
I  love  you  all.' 

'  What,  even  stem  Aunt  Jemima  ?' 
said  this  blundering  young  man, 
clumsily  beating  about  the  bush, 
and  thus  scaring  the  bird  quite  as 
much  as  if  ho  had  thrust  his  hand 
boldly  into  the  nesi 

'  Aunt  Jemima  best  of  all,'  replied 
Nina,  saucily,  'because  she's  the 
eldest,  and  tries  to  keep  me  in  order, 
but  she  can't.' 

'  And  which  of  us  next  best, 
Nina?'  continued  he,  turning  away 
with  extraordinary  interest  in  a 
mowing  machina 

'  Aunt  Susannah,  of  course.'  This 
very  demurely  while  tightening  her 
pretty  lips  to  keep  back  a  laugh. 

'  Then  I  come  last,'  he  observed, 
gently ;  but  there  was  something  in 
tiie  tone  that  made  her  glance 
sharply  in  his  face. 

She  pressed  his  arm.  '  You  dear 
old  simple  Simon,'  said  she,  kindly. 
'  Surely  you  must  know  me  by  this 
time.  I  love  you  very  dearly,  just 
as  if  you  were  my  brother.  Brother, 
indeed  I  I  don't  think  if  I'd  a  father 
I  could  be  much  fonder  of  him  than 
I  am  of  you.' 

What  a  bright  morning  it  had 
been  five  minutes  ago,  and  now 
the  sky  seemed  clouded  all  at  once. 
Simon  even  thought  the  statue  of 
Achilles  looked  more  grim  and 
ghostly  than  usual,  lowering  there 
in  his  naked  bronza 

She  had  wounded  him  very 
deeply,  that  pretty  unconscious 
archer.  These  random  shafts  for 
which  no  interposing  shield  makes 
ready  are  sure  to  find  the  joints  in 
our  hamess.  A  tough  hard  nature 
such  as  constitutes  the  true  fighter 
only  presses  more  doggedly  to  the 
front,  but  gentler  spirits  are  fun  to 
turn  aside  out  of  the  battle,  and  go 
home  to  die.  There  came  a  dimness 
before  Simon's  eyes,  and  a  ringing 
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in  his  ears.  He  scarcely  heard  his 
oomromon,  while  she  asked — 

'  Who  are  those  men  howing? 
Do  yon  know  them?  They  mnist 
take  me  for  somehody  else.' 

*  Those  men  bowing '  were  two 
no  less  important  characters  than 
Lord  Bearwarden  and  Tom  Byfe, 
the  latter  in  the  act  of  selling  the 
former  a  horse.  Sach  transactions, 
for  some  mysterious  reason,  always 
take  place  in  the  morning,  and 
whatever  arguments  may  be  ad- 
duced against  a  too  enthusiastic 
worship  of  the  noble  animal,  at 
least  it  promotes  early  rising. 

Tom  Ryfe  was  one  of  those  men 
rarely  seen  in  the  saddle  or  on  the 
box,  but  who,  nevertheless,  always 
seem  to  have  a  horse  to  dispose  of, 
whatever  be  the  kind  required. 
Hack,  hunter,  pony,  phaeton-horse, 
he  was  either  possessor  of  the  very 
animal  you  wanted,  or  could  suit 
you  with  it  at  twenty-four  hours' 
notice;  yet  if  you  met  him  by  acci- 
dent riding  in  the  Park  he  was  sure 
to  tell  vou  he  had  been  mounted  by 
a  friend ;  if  you  saw  him  driving  a 
team— and  few  could  handle  four 
horses  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare 
with  more  neatness  and  precision — 
you  might  safely  wager  it  was  from 
the  box  of  another  man's  coach. 

He  was  supposed  to  be  a  very 
line  rider  over  a  country,  and  there 
were  vague  traditions  of  his  having 
goDe  exceedingly  well  through 
great  runs  on  special  occasions; 
but  these  exploits  had  obviously 
lost  nothing  of  their  interest  in 
the  process  of  narration,  and  were 
indeed  enhanced  by  that  obscurity 
which  increases  the  magnitude  of 
most  things,  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
material  world. 

Mr.  Byfe  knew  all  the  sporting 
men  about  London,  but  not  their 
wives.  He  was  at  home  on  the 
Downs  and  the  Heath,  in  the  pa- 
vilion at  Lord's  and  behind  the 
traps  of  the  Bed  House.  He  dined 
pretty  frequently  at  the  barracks 
of  the  household  troops,  welcome  to 
the  genial  spii'its  of  his  entertainers, 
chiefly  for  those  qualities  with 
which  they  themselves  credited 
him;  and  he  called  Bearwarden 
*  My  lord,'  wherefore  that  noble^ 
man  thought  him  a  snob,  and  would 


perhaps  have  considered  him  a  still 
greater  if  he  had  not. 

The  horse  in  question  showed 
good  points  and  fine  action.  Mr. 
Eyfe  walked,  trotted,  cantered,  and 
finally  reined  him  up  at  the  rails  on 
which  Lord  Bearwarden  was  lean- 
ing. 

'  Bather  a  fiat-catcher,  Tom,'  said 
that  nobleman  between  the  whifis 
of  a  cigar.  '  Too  much  action  for  a 
hunter  and  too  httle  body.  He 
wouldn't  carry  my  weight  if  the 
ground  was  deep,  though  he's  not 
a  bad  goer,  I'll  admit' 

'  Exactly  what  I  said  at  first,  my 
lord,'  answered  Tom,  slipping  the 
reins  through  his  fingers,  and  let- 
ting the  horse  reach  over  the  iron 
bar  against  his  chest,  to  cro)}  the 
tufts  of  grass  beneath,  an  attitude 
in  which  his  fine  shoulders  and 
liberty  of  frame  showed  to  great 
advantage.  'I  never  thought  he 
was  a  fourteen-stone  horse,  and  I 
never  told  you  so.' 

'And  I  never  told  you  I  rode 
fourteen  stone,  did  I  ?'  replied  Lord 
Bearwarden,  who  was  a  little  touchy 
on  that  score.  *  Thirteen  five  at  the 
outside,  and  not  so  much  as  that 
after  deer-stalking  in  Scotland. 
He's  clean  thoroughbred,  isn't  he  ?' 

The  purchaser  was  biting,  and 
Tom  understood  his  business  as  if 
he  had  been  brought  up  to  it 

'  Clean,'  he  answered,  poBsing  his 
leg  over  the  horse's  necK,  and  slid- 
ing to  the  ground,  thus  leaving  his 
saddle  empty  for  the  other.  '  But 
he's  thrown  away  on  a  heavy  man. 
His  place  is  carrying  thirteen  stone 
overhigh  Leicestershire.  Nothing 
could  touch  him  there  amongst  the 
hills.  Jumping's  a  vulgar  accom- 
plishment. Plenty  of  them  can 
jump  if  one  dare  ride  them,  but 
he's  really  an  extraordinary  fencer. 
Such  a  mouth  too,  and  such  a 
yentleman  I  Why  he's  the  pleasant- 
ost  hack  in  London.  Tou  like  a 
nice  hack,  my  lord.  Get  up  and 
feel  him.    It's  hke  riding  a  bird.' 

So  Lord  Bearwarden  jumped  on, 
and  altered  the  stirrups,  and 
crammed  his  hat  down,  ere  he 
rode  the  horse  to  and  fro,  trying 
him  in  all  his  paces,  and  probably 
falling  in  love  with  him  forthwith, 
for  he  returned  with  a  brightened 
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eye  and  higher  colour  to  Tom  Byfe 
on  the  footway. 

It  was  at  this  junctnre  hoth  gen- 
tlemen started  and  took  their  hats 
off  to  the  lady  who  walked  some 
fifty  paces  off,  arm-in-arm  with 
Simon  Perkins,  the  painter. 

Their  salute  was  not  returned. 
The  lady,  indeed,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  seemed  to  hurry  on  all 
the  faster  with  her  companion.  It 
was  remarkable,  and  both  remarked 
it,  that  neither  made  any  observa- 
tion on  this  lack  of  courtesy,  but 
finished  their  bargain  without  ap- 
parently half  so  much  interest  in 
sale  or  purchase  as  they  felt  five 
minutes  ago. 

'You'll  dine  with  us,  Tom,  on  the 
nth?'  eaid  Bearwarden,  when  they 
parted  opposite  Enightsbridge  Bar- 
racks, but  he  was  obviously  thinking 
of  something  else. 

*  On  the  nth,'  repeated  Tom— 

*  deh'ghted,  my  lord— at  eight  o'clock, 
I  suppose,'  and  turned  his  horse's 
head  soberly  towards  Piccadilly, 
proceeding  at  a  walk,  as  one  who 
revolved  certain  reflections,  not  of 
the  most  agreeable,  in  his  mind.  A 
dinner  at  the  barracks  was  usually 
rather  an  event  with  Mr.  Ryfe,  but 
on  the  present  occasion  he  forgot  all 
about  it  before  he  had  gone  a  hun- 
dred yards. 

Lord  Bearwarden,  rejecting  the 
temptation  of  luncheon  in  the  mess- 
room,  ran  upstairs  to  his  own  quar- 
ters to  think:  of  course  he  smoked 
at  the  same  time. 

This  nobleman  was  one  of  the 
many  of  his  kind  who,  to  their 
credit  be  it  said,  are  not  spoiled  by 
sailing  down  the  stream  with  the 
wind  in  their  favour.    Ho  had  been 

*  a  good  fellow '  at  Eton,  he  remained 
'a  good  fellow'  in  the  regiment. 
With  general  society  he  was  not 
perhaps  quite  so  popular.  People 
said  he ' required  knowing;' and  for 
those  who  didn't  choose  to  take  the 
trouble  of  knowing  him  he  was  a 
little  reserved;  with  men,  even  a 
little  rough.  His  manner  was  of 
the  world,  worldly,  and  gave  the 
idea  of  complete  heartlessness  and 
savoir^aire;  yet  under  this  seem- 
ingly impervious  covering  lurked  a 
womanly  romance  of  temperament, 
a  womanly  tenderness  of  heart,  than 


which  nothing  would  have  made 
him  so  angry  as  to  be  accused  of 
possessing.  His  habits  were  manly 
and  simple,  his  chief  ambition  was 
to  distinguish  himself  as  a  soldier, 
and  so  far  as  he  could  find  opportu- 
nity he  had  seen  service  with 
credit  on  the  staff.  A  keen  sports- 
man, he  coald  ride  and  shoot  as 
well  as  his  neighbours,  and.  this  is 
saying  no  little  amongst  the  yonng 
officers  of  the  Household  Brigade. 

Anything  but  a  'ladies'  man,' 
there  was  yet  something  about  Bear- 
warden, irrespective  of  his  income 
and  his  coronet,  that  seemed  to  in- 
terest women  of  all  temperaments 
and  characters.  They  would  turn 
away  from  far  handsomer,  better- 
dreffied,  and  more  amusing  people, 
to  attract  his  notice  when  he  entered 
a  room,  and  the  more  enterprising 
would  even  make  fierce  love  to  him 
on  further  acquaintance,  particu- 
larly after  they  discovered  what  up- 
hill work  it  was.  Do  they  appre- 
ciate a  difficulty  the  greater  trouble 
it  requires  to  surmount,  or  do  they 
enjoy  a  scrape  the  more,  that  they 
have  to  squeeze  themselves  into  it 
by  main  force  ?  I  wonder  if  the  sea- 
nymphs  love  their  Tritons  because 
those  zoophytes  must  necessarily  be 
so  cold !  It  is  doubtless  against  the 
hard  impenetrable  rock  that  the 
sea-waves  da^^h  themselves  again 
and  again.  Bearwarden  responded 
but  faintly  to  the  boldest  advances. 
There  must  be  a  reanon  for  it,  said 
the  fair  assailants.  Curiosity  grew 
into  interest,  and,  flavoured  with  a 
dash  of  pique,  formed  one  of  thoso 
messes  witii  which,  in  stimulating 
their  vanity,  women  fancy  they 
satisfy  their  hunger  of  the  heart 

Bearwarden  was  a  man  with  a 
history ;  of  this  they  were  quite  sure, 
and  herein  they  were  less  mistaken 
than  people  generally  find  them- 
selves who  jump  to  conclusions. 
Yes,  Bearwarden  bad  a  history,  and 
a  sad  one,  so  far  as  the  principal 
actor  was  concerned.  Indeed  he 
dared  not  think  mach  about  it  even 
yet,  and  drove  it— for  he  was  no 
weak,  silly  sentimentalist — by  sheer 
force  of  will  out  of  his  mind.  In- 
deed, if  it  had  not  wholly  changed 
his  real  self,  it  had  encrusted  him 
with  that  hardness  and  roughness 
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of  exterior  whioh  he  turned  in- 
8tinotive]y  to  the  world.  The  same 
thing  had  happened  to  him  that 
happens  to  most  of  us  at  one  time  or 
another.  Just  as  the  hunting  man, 
sooner  or  later,  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
laid  up  with  a  broken  collar-bone, 
so  in  the  career  of  life  must  be  en- 
countered that  ineyitable  disaster 
whioh  results  in  a  wounded  spirit 
and  a  sore  heart  The  collar-bone, 
we  all  know,  is  a  six  weeks'  job,  but 
injuries  of  a  tenderer  nature  take 
far  longer  to  heal.  Nevertheless, 
the  cure  of  these,  too,  is  but  a  ques- 
tion of  time,  though,  to  carry  on  the 
metaphor,  1  think  in  either  case  the 
hapltss  rider  loses  some  of  the  zest 
and  dash  which  distinguished  his 
earlier  performances,  previous  to 
discomfiture.  'Only  a  woman's 
hair,'  wrote  Dean  Swift  on  a  certain 
packet  hidden  away  in  his  desk. 
And  thus  a  very  dark  page  in  Lord 
Bearwarden's  history  might  have 
been  headed, '  only  a  woman's  false- 
hood.' Not  much  to  make  a  fuss 
about,  surely;  but  he  was  kind, 
generous,  of  a  peculiarly  trustful 
disposition,  and  it  punished  him 
yery  sharply,  though  he  tried  bard 
to  bear  his  sorrow  like  a  man.  It 
was  the  usual  business.  He  had 
attached  himself  to  a  lady  of  some- 
what lower  social  standiog  than  his 
own,  of  rather  questioDable  antece- 
dents, and  whom  the  world  accepted 
to  a  certain  extent  on  sufferance,  as 
it  were,  and  under  protest,  yet  wel- 
comed her  cordially  enough,  never- 
theless. His  relations  abused  her, 
his  friends  warned  him  against  her; 
of  course  he  loved  her  very  dearly, 
all  the  more  that  he  had  to  sacrifice 
many  interests  for  her  sake,  and  so 
iDBolved  to  make  her  his  wife. 

For  reasons  of  her  own  she  stipu- 
lated that  he  should  leave  his  regi- 
ment, and  even  in  this,  though  he 
would  rather  have  lost  an  arm,  he 
yielded  to  her  wish. 

The  letter  to  his  colonel  in  which 
he  requested  permission  to  send  in 
his  papers  actually  lay  sealed  on 
the  table,  when  he  received  a  note 
in  a  well-known  hand  that  taught 
him  the  new  lesson  be  had  never 
expected  to  learn.  The  writer  be- 
sought his  forgiveness,  deploring 
her  own  heartlessness  the  while,  and 


proceeded  to  inform  him  that  there 
was  a  Somebody  else  in  the  field  to 
whom  she  was  solenmly  promised 
(just  as  she  had  been  to  hiim),  and 
with  whom  she  was  about  to  unite 
her  Lot — capital  L.  She  never 
could  be  happy,  of  course,  but  it 
was  her  destiny :  to  fight  against  it 
was  useless,  and  she  trusted  Lord 
B.  would  forget  her,  &c.  &o.  All 
this  in  well- chosen  language,  and 
written  with  an  exceedmgly  good 
pen. 

It  was  lucky  his  letter  to  the 
colonel  had  not  been  sent  In  such 
sorrows  as  these  a  soldier  learns 
how  his  regiment  is  his  real  home, 
how  his  comrades  are  the  staunch- 
est,  the  least  obtrusive,  and  the  sin- 
cerest  of  friends. 

PattiDg  his  charger's  neck  at  the 
Yery  next  field-day,  Bearwaiden 
told  himself  there  was  much  to 
live  for  still ;  that  it  would  be  un- 
soldierlike,  unmanly,  childish,  to 
neglect  duty,  to  wince  from  plea- 
sure, to  turn  his  back  on  all  the 
world  had  to  offer,  only  because  a 
woman  followed  her  nature  and 
changed  her  mind. 

So  he  bore  it  very  well,  and  those 
who  knew  him  best  wondtred  he 
cared  so  little :  and  all  the  while  he 
never  heard  a  strain  of  music,  nor 
felt  a  ray  of  sunshine,  nor  looked  on 
beauty  of  any  kind  whatever,  with- 
out that  gnawing  cruel  pain  at  his 
heart  Thus  the  years  passed  on, 
and  the  women  of  his  family  de- 
clared that  Bearwarden  was  a  con- 
firmed old  bachelor. 

When  he  met  Miss  Bruce  at  Lady 
Goldthred's,  no  doubt  he  admired 
her  beauty  and  approved  of  her 
manner,  but  it  was  neither  beauty 
nor  manner,  nor  could  he  have  ex- 
plained what  it  was,  that  caused  the 
pulses  within  him  to  stir,  as  they 
stirred  long  ago—that  brought  back 
a  certain  flavour  of  the  old  draught 
he  had  quaffed  so  eagerly,  to  find  it 
so  bitter  at  the  dregs.  Another 
meeting  with  Maud,  a  dance  or  two, 
a  whisper  on  a  crowded  staircase, 
and  Lord  Bearwarden  told  himself 
that  the  deep  wound  had  healed  at 
last ;  that  the  [grass  was  growing 
fresh  and  fair  over  the  grave  of  a 
dead  love ;  that  for  him  too,  as  for 
others,  there  might  still  be  an  inte- 
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rest  in  the  chances  of  the  great 
game. 

Surely  the  blind  restored  to  sight 
is  more  gratefal,  more  joyous,  more 
triumphant  than  he  who,  bom  in 
darkness,  finds  himself  oyerwhelmed 
and  dazzled  with  the  glare  of  his 
new  gift  I 

Some  men  are  so  strangely  con- 
stituted that  they  like  a  woman  all 
the  better  for  '  snubbing '  them. 
Lord  Bearwarden  had  never  felt  so 
grave  an  interest  in  Miss  Bruce  as 
when  he  entered  the  barracks  under 
the  impression  she  had  cut  him 
dead,  without  the  slightest  pretext 
or  excuse. 

Not  so  Tom  Ryfe.  In  that  gen- 
tleman's mind  mingled  the  several 
disagreeable  sensations  of  surprise, 
anger,  jealousy,  and  disgust  Of 
th^  he  chewed  the  bitter  cud 
while  he  rode  home,  wondering  with 
whom  Mifis  Bruce  could  thus  dare 
to  parade  herself  in  public,  mad- 
dened at  the  open  rebellion  inferred 
by  so  ignoring  his  presence  and  his 
love,  vowing  to  revenge  himself 
without  delay  by  tightening  the  curb 
and  making  her  feel,  to  her  cost,  the 
hold  he  possessed  over  her  person 
and  her  actions.  Bv  the  time  he 
reached  his  uncle's  house,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  demand  an  ex- 
planation, to  come  to  a  final  under- 
standing, to  assert  his  authority, 
and  to  avenge  his  pride.  He  turned 
pale  to  see  Maud's  monogram  on 
the  envelope  of  a  letter  that  had 
arrived  during  his  absence,  paler 
still,  when  from  this  letter  a  thin 
slip  of  stamped  paper  fluttered  to 
the  floor— white  to  the  very  lips 
while  he  read  the  sharp,  decisive, 
cruel  lines  that  accounted  for  its 
prepenoe  in  the  missive,  and  that 
bade  him  relinquish  at  a  word  all 
the  hope  and  happiness  of  his  life. 
Without  unbuttoning  his  coat,  with- 
out removing  the  bat  from  his  head, 
or  the  gloves  from  his  hands,  he  sat 
fiercely  down,  and  wrote  his  answer. 

'  Ton  think  to  get  rid  of  me,  Miss 
Bruce,  as  you  would  get  rid  of  an 
unsuitable  servant,  by  giving  him 
his  wages,  and  bidding  him  to  go 
about  his  business.  You  imagine 
that  the  debt  between  us  is  such  as 
a  sum  of  money  can  at  once  wipe 
out:  that  becuiuse  >ou  have  been 


able  to  raise  this  money  (and  how 
you  did  so  I  think  1  have  a  right  to 
ask)  our  business  connection  ceases, 
and  the  lover,  inconvenient,  no  doubly 
from  his  priority  of  claim,  must  go 
to  the  wall  directly  the  lavn/er  has 
been  paid  his  bill.  You  never  were 
more  mistaken  in  your  life.  Have 
you  forgotten  a  certain  promise  I 
hold  of  yours,  written  in  your  own 
hand,  signed  with  jour  own  signa- 
ture, furnished,  as  itself  attests,  of 
your  own  free  will?  and  do  you 
think  1  am  a  likely  man  to  forego 
such  an  advantage?  You  might 
have  had  me  for  a  friend — how  dear 
a  friend  I  cannot  bear  to  tell  you 
now.  If  you  persist  in  making  me 
an  enemy,  you  have  but  yourself  to 
blame.  I  am  not  given  to  threaten, 
and  you  know  that  I  can  generally 
fulfil  what  I  promise.  I  give  you 
fair  warning  then :  so  surely  as  you 
try,  in  the  faintest  item,  to  elude 
your  bargain,  so  surely  will  I  cross 
your  path,  and  spoil  yourgame,and 
show  you  up  before  the  world. 
Mine  you  are,  and  mine  you  shall 
be.  If  of  free  will,  happily ;  if  not, 
then  to  your  misery  and  my  own. 
But,  mark  me,  always  mine  i' 

'The  wisest  clerks  are  not  the 
wisest  men.'  It  is  a  bad  plan  ever 
to  drive  a  woman  into  a  comer ;  and 
with  all  his  knowledge  of  law,  I 
think  Mr.  Byfe  could  hardly  have 
written  a  more  ill-advised  and  in- 
judicious letter  than  the  above  to 
Miss  Bruce. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IN  THB  BOALSS. 

It  was  a  declaration  of  war.  Of 
all  women  in  the  world— and  this  is 
saying  a  great  deal — Maud  was  per- 
haps the  least  disposed  to  accept 
anything  like  usurpation,  or  as- 
sumption of  undue  authority,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  one  in  whose 
character  she  had  detected  an 
element  of  weakness.  Tom  Ryfe, 
notwithstanding  his  capabilities, 
was  a  fool,  like  most  others,  where 
his  feelings  were  touched,  and 
proved  it  by  the  injudicious  means 
he  used  to  attain  the  end  he  so 
desired. 

Locked  in  her  own  room,  she  read 
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his  letter  over  and  over  agaio,  with 
a  bitter  cnrl  of  her  ]ip,  that  de- 
noted hatred,  scorn,  even  contempt. 
When  a  man  has  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  excite  the  last  of  these 
amiable  feelings,  he  should  lose  no 
time  in  decamping,  for  the  game  is 
wholly  and  irretrievably  lost  Mr. 
Byfe  would  have  felt  this,  oould  he 
have  seen  the  gestures  of  the  woman 
he  loved,  while  she  tore  his  letter 
into  shreds — could  he  have  marked 
the  carriage  of  her  haughty  head, 
the  compression  of  her  sweet  reso- 
lute lips,  the  fierce  energy  of  her 
white,  cmel  hands.  Maud  paced 
the  floor  for  some  half-dozen  turns, 
opened  the  window,  arranged  the 
bottles  on  her  toilet -table,  the 
flowers  on  her  chimneypieoe,  even 
took  a  good  long  look  at  herself  in 
the  glass,  and  sat  down  to  think. 

For  weeks  she  had  been  revolving 
in  her  mind  the  necessity  of  break- 
ing with  Tom  Ryfe,  the  policy  of 
securing  position  and  freedom  by  an 
early  marriage.  That  odious  letter 
decided  her;  and  now  it  only  re- 
mained to  make  her  choice.  There 
are  women  —  and  these,  though 
sometimes  the  most  fascinating,  by 
no  means  the  most  trustworthy  of 
their  sex — who  possess  over  man- 
kind a  mesmeric  influence,  almost 
akin  to  witchcraft  Without  them- 
selves feeling  deeply,  perhaps  for 
the  very  reason  that  they  do  not, 
they  are  capable  of  exercising  a 
magic  sway  over  those  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact;  and  while 
they  attract  more  admirers  than 
they  know  what  to  do  with,  are 
seldom  very  fortunate  in  their  selec- 
tion, or  happy  in  their  eventual  lot. 
Miss  Bruce  was  one  of  these  witches, 
&r  more  mischievous  than  the  old 
conventional  hags  we  UFcd  to  bum, 
imder  the  sapient  government  of 
our  first  Stuart,  and  she  knew  a 
deal  better  than  any  old  woman  who 
ever  mounted  a  broomstick  the  cre- 
dulity of  her  victims,  the  dangerous 
power  of  her  spells.  These  she  had 
lately  been  using  freely.  It  was 
time  to  turn  their  exercise  to  good 
account 

*  Mr.  Stanmore  would,  in  a  mo- 
ment,' thought  Maud,  *if  I  only 
gave  him  the  slightest  hint  And  I 
like  him.    Yes.    I  like  him  very 


much  indeed.  Poor  Dick!  What  a 
fool  one  can  make  a  man  look  to  be 
sure,  when  he's  in  love,  as  people 
call  it!  Aunt  Agatha  wouldn't 
much  fancy  it,  I  suppose ;  not  that 
I  should  care  two  pins  about  that. 
And  Dick's  very  easy  to  manage — 
too  easy,  I  think.  He  seems  as  if  I 
couldn't  make  him  angry.  I  made 
him  sorry,  though,  the  other  day, 
poor  fellow !  but  that's  not  half  such 
fun.  Now  Lord  Bearwarden  Juu  got 
a  temper,  I'm  sure.  I  wonder,  if  we 
were  to  quarrel,  which  would  give 
in  first  I  don't  think  I  should.  I 
declare  it  would  be  rather  nice  to 
try.  He's  good-looking— that's  to 
say  good-looking  for  a  man.  If  s  an 
ugly  animal  at  best  And  they  tell 
me  the  Den  is  such  a  pretty  place 
in  the  autuom.  And  twenty  thou- 
sand a  year !  I  don't  care  so  much 
about  the  money  part  of  it  Of 
course  one  must  have  money  ;  but 
Selina  St.  Croix  assured  me  that 
they  called  him  The  Impenetrable; 
and  there  wasn't  a  girl  in  London 
he  ever  danced  with  twice.  Wasn't 
there  ?  He  danced  with  me  three 
times  in  two  hours ;  but  I  didn't  say 
so.  I  suppose  people  toovUd  open 
their  eyes.  I've  a  great  mind,  a 
very  great  mind.  But  then,  there's 
Dick.  He'd  be  horribly  bored,  poor 
fellow!  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  he 
wouldn't  say  anvthing ;  but  I  know 
exactly  how  he'd  look,  and  I  should 
feel  I  was  a  heastl  What  a  bother 
it  all  is !  But  something  must  be 
done.  I  can't  go  on  with  this  sort 
of  life ;  I  can't  stand  Aunt  Agatha 
much  longer.  There  she  goes,  call- 
ing on  the  stairs  again!  Whycan^t 
she  send  my  maid  up,  if  she  wants 
me?' 

But  Miss  Bruce  ran  down' will- 
ingly enough  when  her  aunt  in- 
formed her,  from  the  first  floor,  that 
she  must  make  haste,  and  Dick  was 
in  the  large  drawing-room. 

She  found  mother  and  son,  as 
they  called  themselves,  buried  in  a 
litter  of  cards,  envelopes,  papers  of 
every  description  referring  to '  Peer- 
age,' *  Court  Guide,'  visiting-list— all 
such  aids  to  memory — the  charts, 
as  it  were,  of  that  voyage  which 
begins  in  the  middle  of  April  and 
ends  with  the  last  week  in  tfuly.  As 
usual  on  great  undertakings,  from 
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the  opening  of  a  campaign  io  the 
ifisoiDg  of  myitations  for  a  ball,  too 
mnchliad  been  left  to  the  last  mo- 
ment ;  there  was  a  great  deal  to  do, 
and  little  time  to  do  it 

'  We  can't  get  on  without  you. 
Miss  Bruce/  said  Dick,  with  rising 
colour  and  averted  eyes,  that  de- 
noted how  much  less  efficient  an 
auxiliary  he  would  prove  since  she 
had  come  into  the  room.  'My 
mother  has  mislaid  the  old  visiting- 
list,  and  the  new  one  only  goes 
down  to  T :  so  that  the  U's,  and  V's, 
and  Ws  will  be  all  left  out.  Think 
how  we  shall  be  hated  in  London 
next  weekl  To  be  sure  it's  what 
my  mother  calls  "  small  and  early," 
like  young  potatoes,  and  I  hear 
there  are  thiee  hundred  cards  sent 
out  already.' 

'  You'll  only  hinder  us,  Mr.  Stan- 
more,'  said  Maud.  'Hadn't  you 
better  go  away  again  ?'  but  observ- 
ing Dick's  face  fall,  the  smiling  eyes 
added,  plainly  as  words  could  speak, 
'if  you  can?  She  looked  pale, 
though,  and  unhappy,  he  thought 
Of  course  he  felt  fonder  cf  her  than 
ever. 

'Hinder you !'  he  repeated. '  Why, 
Fm  the  mainstay  of  the  whole  per- 
formance. Don't  I  bring  you  eight- 
and-twenty  dancing  men?  all  at 
once  if  you  wish  it,  in  a  body,  like 
soldiers.' 

'  Nonsense,  my  dear,'  interrupted 
Aunt  Agatha.  '  The  staircase  will 
be  crowded  enongh  as  it  is.' 

Maud  laughed. 

'  But  are  they  reul  dancing  men  ?' 
she  asked, '  not  ''dumnues,"  "duf- 
fers,"—what  do  you  call  them? 
people  who  only  stand  against  the 
wall  and  look  idiotic.  They're  no 
use  unless  they  work  regularly 
through;  as  if  it  was  a  match  or  a 
boat-race.  I  don't  call  it  dancing 
to  hover  about,  and  be  always 
wanting  to  go  down  to  tea,  or 
supper,  and  to  haunt  one  and  look 
cross,  if  one  behaves  with  common 
propriety  —  like  some  people  I 
know.' 

Dick  accepted  the  imputation. 

'  I'm  not  a  dancing  man,'  said  he, 
'  though  my  eight  -  and  -  twenty 
friends  are.  I  cannot  see  the  plea- 
sure of  being  hustled  about  in  a  hot 
room,  with  a  girl  I  never  saw  before 


in  my  life,  and  never  want  to  see 
again,— who  is  looking  beyond  me 
all  the  time,  watching  the  door  for 
another  fellow  who  never  oomee/ 

'  Then  why  on  earth  do  you  go  ?' 
asked  Miss  Bruce,  simply. 

'  You  know  why,'  he  answered  in 
a  low  voice,  without  raising  his  eyes 
to  her  fece, 

'  Oh  1  I  'dare  say,'  replied  Maud ; 
but  though  it  was  couched  in  a  tone 
of  banter,  the  smile  that  accompa- 
nied this  pertinent  remark  seemed 
to  afford  Dick  unbounded  satisfac- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Stanmore  looked  up  from  her 
writing-table. 

'  I  can't  get  on  while  you  two  are 
jabbering  in  that  comer.'  (She  had 
not  heard  a  word  either  of  them 
said.)  'I'll  take  my  visiting-list 
upstairs.  You  can  put  these  cards 
in  envelopes  and  direct  them.  It  * 
will  help  me  a  little,  but  you're 
neither  of  you  much  use.' 

She  gathered  her  materials  toge- 
ther and  was  leaving  the  room. 
Dick's  heart  began  beating  to  some 
purpose;  but  his  stepmother  stop- 
ped at  the  door  and  addressed  her 
niece. 

•  By-the-by,  Maud,  I'd  almost  for- 
gotten. I'm  going  to  Bose  and  Bril- 
liant's. Fetch  me  your  diamonds, 
and  111  take  them  to  be  cleaned.  I 
can  see  the  people  myself,  you 
know,  and  make  sure  of  your  having 
them  back  in  time  for  the  ball.' 

The  girl  turned  white.  Dick  saw 
it,  though  his  mother  did  not.  Ho 
observed,  too,  that  she  gasped  as  if 
she  was  trying  to  form  words  which 
would  not  come. 

'  I  am  not  going  io  wear  them.' 
She  got  it  out  at  last  with  difficulty. 

'  Not  wear  them!  nonsense!'  was 
the  reply.  *  Bring  them  down,  my 
dear,  at  any  rate,  and  let  me  look 
them  over.  If  you  don't  want  it, 
you  might  lend  me  the  collar— it 
would  go  Tery  well  with  my  mauve 
satin.' 

Maud's  eyes  turned  here  and  there 
as  if  to  look  for  help,  and  it  was 
'  Dick's  nature  to  throw  himself  in 
the  gap. 

'  I'll  take  them,  mother,'  said  he. 
'My  phaeton's  at  the  door  now. 
You've  plenty  to  do,  and  it  will  save 
you  a  long  drive.    Besides,  I  can 
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blow  tho  people  np  moreeflfectnally 
than  a  lady.' 

'  I'm  not  so  sore  of  that/  an- 
swered Mrs.  Stanmore.  *  However, 
it's  a  sensible  plan  enough.  Mand 
can  fetch  them  down  for  you,  and 
you  may  come  back  to  dinner  if 
you're  diseDgaged.' 

So  speaking,  Mrs.  Stanmore  sailed 
off,  leaving  the  young  people  alone. 

Maud  thanked  him  with  such  a 
look  as  would  have  repaid  Dick  for 
a  far  longer  expedition  tiian  from 
Belgravia  to  Bond  Street 

'  What  should  I  do  without  you, 
Mr.  Stanmore?'  she  said.  'You 
always  come  to  tho  rescue,  just 
when  I  want  you  most.' 

He  coloured  with  delight 

'  I  like  doing  things  for  you,'  said 
he,  simply ;  '  but  I  don't  know  that 
taking  a  parcel  a  mile  and  a-half  is 
-such  a  favour  after  all.  If  you'll 
bring  it,  I'll  start  directly  you  give 
the  word.' 

Miss  Bruce  had  been  very  pale 
hitherto,  now  a  burning  blush  swept 
over  her  feuse  to  the  temples. 

'  I— I  can't  bring  you  my  dia- 
monds,' said  she,  '  for  the  first  of 
those  thirty  reasons  that  prevented 
Napoleon's  general  from  briDging 
up  his  guns— I  haven't  got  them : 
they're  at  £ose  and  Brilliant's 
already.' 

'Maud!'  he  exclaimed,  uncon- 
Ecioubly  using  her  Christian  name— 
a  liberty  with  which  she  seemed  in 
nowise  offended. 

'You  may  well  say  "MaudT" 
she  murmured  in  a  soft  low  voice. 
'  If  you  knew  all,  you'd  never  call 
me  Maud.  I  don't  believe  you'd 
ever  speak  to  me  again.' 

'  Then  I'd  rather  not  know  all,'  he 
replied.  '  Though  it  would  have  to 
be  something  very  bad  indeed  if  it 
could  make  me  think  ill  of  you  I 
Don't  tell  me  anything,  Miss  Bruce, 
except  that  you  would  like  your 
diamonds  back  again.' 

'They  must  be  got  back!* she  ex- 
claimed. '  I  must  have  them  back 
by  fair  means  or  foul.  I  can't  face 
Aunt  Agatha,  now  that  she  knows, 
and  can't  appear  at  her  ball  without 
them.  Oh!  Mr.  Stanmore,  what 
shallldo?  Do  you  think  Bose  and 
Brilliant's  would  lend  them  to  me 
only  for  one  night  ?' 


Dick  began  to  suspect  something, 
began  to  surmise  that  this  young 
lady  had  been  '  raising  the  wind,'  as 
he  called  it,  and  to  wonder  for  what 
mysterious  purpose  she  could  want 
so  large  a  sum  as  had  necessitated 
the  sacrifice  of  her  most  valuable 
jewels ;  but  she  seemed  in  such  dis^ 
tress  that  he  felt  this  was  no  time 
for  explanation. 

'  Do  1'  he  repeated  cheerfully,  and 
walking  to  the  window  that  he  might 
not  seem  to  notice  her  trouble. 
'  Why  do  as  I  wish  you  had  done  all 
through — leave  everything  to  wc, 
I  was  going  to  say,  "  trust  me,"  but 
I  don't  want  to  be  trusted.  I  only 
want  to  be  made  use  of.' 

Her  better  nature  was  conquering 
her  fast 

'  But  indeed  I  wiU  trust  you,'  she 
murmured.  'You  deserve  to  be 
trusted.  You  are  so  kind,  so  good, 
so  true.  You  will  despise  me,  1 
know — very  likely  hate  me,  and 
never  come  to  see  me  again ;  but  I 
don't  care — I  can't  help  it  Sit 
down,  and  I  will  tell  you  every- 
thing.' 

He  did  not  blush  nor  stammer 
now,  his  voice  was  very  firm,  and 
he  stood  up  like  a  man. 

'Miss  Bruce,'  said  he,  'Maud — 
yes,  I'm  not  afraid  to  call  you  I^ud 
— 1  won't  hear  another  word.  I 
don't  want  to  be  told  anything. 
Whatever  you  have  done  makes  no 
difference  to  ma  Some  day,  per- 
haps, you'll  remember  how  I  be- 
lieved in  you.  In  the  meantime  tell 
my  mother  that  the  diamonds  will 
be  back  in  time  for  her  ball.  How 
late  it  is !  I  must  be  off  like  a  shot. 
Those  horses  will  be  perfectly  wild 
with  waiting.  I'm  coming  to  dinner. 
Good-bye !' 

He  hurried  away  without  another 
look,  and  Maud,  burying  her  head 
in  the  sofa  -  cushions,  burst  out 
crying,  as  she  had  not  cried  since 
she  was  a  child. 

'  He's  too  good  for  mel — ^he's  too 
good  for  me !'  she  repeated,  between 
the  sobs  she  tried  hard  to  keep  back. 
'  How  wicked  and  vile  I  should  be 
to  throw  him  over  1  He's  too  good 
for  me !— too  good  for  me  by  £u: !' 
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'  A  OBUHL  PABTING/^ 

The*  phaeton-horses  went  off  like 
^Tildfire,  Bick  driving  as  if  he  was 
dnink.  Omnibos-oads  looked  after 
him  with  nndisguised  admiration^ 
and  Hansom  cabmen,  catching  the 
enthusiasm  of  pace,  found  them- 
selves actually  wishing  they  were 
gentlemen's  servants  to  have  their 
beer  found,  and  sit  behind  such 
steppers  as  those! 

The  white  foam  stood  on  flank 
and  shoulder  when  the  pair  were 
pulled  up  at  Bose  and  Brilliant's 
door. 

Dick  bustled  in  with  so  agitated 
an  air  that  an  ssperienoed  shopman 
instantly  lifted  the  glass  from  a  tray 
containing  the  usual  assortment  of 
wedding-rings. 

*  I'm  come  about  some  diamonds/ 

Smted  the  customer,  casting  a  wist- 
1  glance  towards  these  implement 
of  coercion  the  while.  *A  set  of 
diamonds—very  valuable — left  here 
by  a  lady— a  young  lady— I  want 
them  back  again.' 

He  looked  about  him  helplessly ; 
nevertheless,  the  shopman,  himself 
a  married  man,  became  at  once  less 
commiserating,  and  more  confiden- 
tial. 

'Diamonds!'  he  repeated.  'Let 
me  see— yes,  sir— quite  so— I  think 
I  recollect  Perhaps  you'll  step  in 
and  speak  to  our  prindpal.  Mind 
your  hat,  if  you  please,  sir— yes, 
sir— this  way,  sir.' 

So  saying,  he  ushered  Mr.  Stan- 
more  through  glass  doors  into  a 
neat  little  room  at  the  back,  where 
0at  a  bald,  smiling  personage  in 
sober  attire,  something  between  that 
of  a  provincial  master  of  hounds 
f  and  a  low-church  clergyman,  whose 
cool  composure,  as  it  struck  Dick 
at  the  time,  afforded  a  ludicrous 
contrast  to  his  own  fuss  and  agita- 
tion. 

'My  name  is  Rose,  sir,'  said  the 
placid  man.    <  Pray  take  a  seat.' 

Nobody  can  'take  a  seat'  under 
feelings  of  strong  excitement  Dick 
grasped  the  proffered  chair  by  the 

'  Mr.  Bose,'  he  began,  '  what  I 
have  to  say  to  you  goes  no  fEurther.' 
'Oh  dear,  no !— oertahily  not— 


Mr.  Stanmore,  I  believe  ?  I  hope  I 
see  you  well,  sir.  This  is  my 
private  room,  you  understand,  sir. 
Whatever  affairs  we  transact  here 
are  in  private.  How  can  I  accom- 
modate you,  Mr.  Stanmore?'  Dick 
looked  so  eager  the  placid'  man 
was  persuaded  he  must  want 
money. 

*  There's  a  young  lady,'  said  Dick, 
plunging  at  his  subject,  'who  left 
her  diamonds  here  last  week — quite 
a  young  lady— very  handsome.  Did 
she  give  you  her  name?' 

Mr.  Bose  smiled  and  shook  his 
head  benevolently.  'If  any  jewels 
of  value  were  left  with  us,  you  may 
be  sure  we  satisfied  ourselves  of  the 
party's  name  and  address.  Perhaps 
I  can  help  you,  Mr.  Stanmore.  Can 
you  favour  me  with^the  date?* 

'  Yes  I  can,'  answered  Dick, '  and 
the  name  too.  It's  no  use  humbug- 
ging about  it  Miss  Bruce  was  the 
lady's  name.  There!  Now  she 
wante  her  jewels  back  again.  She's 
changed  her  mind.' 

Mr.  Bose  took  a  ledger  off  the 
table,  and  ran  his  finger  down  ite 
columns.  '  Quite  correct,  sir,'  said 
he,  stopping  at  a  particular  entj^. 
'  You  are  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstemces,  of  course.' 

Dick  nodded,  esteeming  it  little 
breach  of  confidence  to  look  as  if  he 
knew  all  about  it 

'  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever,' 
continued  the  bland  Mr.  Bose. 
'  Happy  to  oblige  Miss  Bruce. 
Happy  to  oblige  you»  We  shall 
charge  a  small  sum  for  comoiission. 
Nothing  more — oh!  dear,  no!  Havo 
them  cleaned  up?  Certainly,  sir, 
and  you  may  depend  on  their  being 
sent  home  in  time.  At  your  con- 
venience, Mr.  Stanmore.  No  hurry, 
sir.  You  can  write  me  your  cheque 
for  the  amount  Perhaps  Id  better 
draw  out  a  little  memorandum.  We 
shall  make  a  mere  nonunal  charge 
for  cleaning.' 

Dick  glanced  over  the  memoran- 
dum, including  ite  nominal  charge 
for  cleaning,  which,  perhaps  from 
ignorance,  did  not  strike  him  as 
being  extraordinarily  low.  He  was 
somewhat  startled  at  the  sum  total, 
but  when  this  gentleman  made  up 
his  mind,  it  was  not  easy  to  turn 
him  from  an  object  in  view. 
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The  Bteppers,  hardly  oool,  were 
hniried  straight  off  to  his  buiker's, 
to  be  driyen,  after  their  owner's  in- 
terview with  one  of  the  partners, 
hack  again  to  the  great  emporium 
of  their  kind  at  Tatter8all'& 

A  woman  who  wants  to  make  a 
sacrifice  parts  with  her  jewels,  a 
man  sells  his  horses.  Honour  to 
each,  for  each  offers  up  what  is 
nearest  and  dearest  to  the  heart 

Dick  Stanmore  lived  no  more 
within  his  income  than  other  people. 
To  get  back  these  diamonds  he 
would  have  to  raise  a  considerable 
BUDL  There  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done.  The  hunters  must  go.  Nay, 
the  whole  stud,  phaeton-hor^^es, 
hacks,  and  all  Tet  Dick  marched 
into  the  office  to  secure  stalls  for  an 
early  date,  with  a  bright  eye  and  a 
smiling  fiuse.  He  was  proving,  to 
himsdf  at  least,  how  well  he  loved 
her. 

The  first  person  he  met  in  the 
yard  was  Lord  Bearwarden.  That 
nobleman,  though  knowing  him  but 
slightly,  had  rather  a  liking  for 
Stanmore,  cemented  by  a  certain 
good  run  they  once  saw  in  com- 
pany, when  each  approved  of  the 
other's  straightforward  ridiog  and 
unusual  forbearance  towards  hounds. 

'  There's  a  nice  horse  in  the 
boxes,'  said  my  lord,  '  looks  very 
like  jour  sort,  Stanmore,  and  they 
say  he'll  go  cheap,  though  he's  quite 
sound.' 

'  Thanks,'  answered  Dick.  *But 
I'm  all  the  other  way.  Been  taking 
stalls.    Going  to  sell.' 

'Draft?'  asked  his  lordship,  who 
did  not  waste  words. 

'  A'll  of  them/  replied  the  other. 
'  £ven  the  hacks,  saddlery, clothing, 
in  short,  the  whole  plant,  and  with- 
out reserve— going  to  give  it  up— at 
any  rate  for  a  time.' 

'Sorry  for  that,'  replied  Bear- 
warden,  adding,  courteously,  'Oui 
I  offer  you  a  lift?  I'm  going  your 
way.  Indeed  I'm  going  to  call  at 
your  mother's.  Shall  I  find  the 
ladies  at  home?' 

*  A  little  later  yon  will,'  said 
honest,  unsuspecting  Dick,  who  had 
not  yet  learned  the  lesson  that 
teaches  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
trust  or  mistrust  any  of  the  sex. 
*  They'll  be  charmed  to  give  you 


some  tea.  Fm  off  to  Croydon  to 
look  over  my  poor  screws  before 
theyVe  sold,  and  break  it  to  my 
groom.' 

'That's  a  right  ffood  fellow/ 
thought  Lord  Bearwarden, '  and  not 
a  bad  connection  if  I  was  fool 
enough  to  marry  the  dark  girl, 
after  all/  So  he  called  out  to  Dick, 
who  had  one  foot  on  the  step  of  his 
phaeton— 

'  I  Bay,  Stanmore,  come  and  dine 
with  us  on  the  i  ith ;  we've  got  two 
or  three  hunting  fellows,  and  we 
can  go  on  together  afterwards  to 
your  mother's  ball.' 

*  All  right/  said  Stanmore,  and 
bowled  away  in  the  direction  of 
Croydon  at  the  rate  of  fourteen 
miles  an  hour.  If  the  horses  were 
to  be  sold,  people  ought  just  as 
well  be  made  aware  of  the  class  of 
animal  he  kepi  Though  the  sacri- 
fice involved  was  considerable,  it 
would  be  wise  to  lessen  it  by  all 
judicious  means  in  his  power. 

JIow  great  a  sacrifice  he  scarcely 
felt  till  he  arrived  at  his  country 
stables. 

Dick  Stanmore  had  been  fonder 
of  hunting  than  any  other  pursuit 
in  the  world,  ever  since  he  went 
out  for  the  first  time  on  a  Shetland 
pony,  and  came  home  with  his  nose 
Dleeding,  at  five  years  old. 

The  spin  and  '  whizz '  of  his  reel, 
the  rush  of  a  brown  mountain  stream 
with  its  fringe  of  silver  birch  and 
stunted  alder,  the  white  side  of  a 
leaping  salmon,  and  the  gasp  of  that 
noble  fish  towed  deftlj^  into  the 
shallows  at  last,  afforded  him  a 
natural  and  unmixed  pleasure.  He 
loved  the  heather  dearly,  the  wild 
hill- side,  the  keen  pure  air,  the 
steady  setters,  the  fiap  and  cackle  of 
the  rising  grouse,  the  ringing  shot 
that  laid  him  low,  bom  in  the 
purple,  and  fated  there  to  die.  Nor, 
when  corn-fields  were  cleared  and 
partridges  almost  as  swift  as  bullets, 
and  as  numerous  as  locusts,  were 
driven  to  and  fro  across  the  open, 
was  his  aim  to  be  foiled  by  a  flight 
little  less  rapid  than  the  shot  that 
arrested  it.  With  a  rifle  in  his 
hand,  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
surrounding  forest,  and  a  couple  of 
gillies,  give  him  the  wind  of  a  royal 
stag  feeding  araon^^st  his  hind?«,  and, 
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despite  the  fenimine  jealoosy  and 
instinotiye  yigilanoe  of  the  latter, 
an  hoar's  stalk  would  put  the  lord 
of  the  billB  at  the  mercy  of  Dick 
Stanmore.  In  all  these  sports  he 
was  a  proficient,  from  all  of  them 
he  derived  a  keen  gratification,  but 
fox-hunting  was  his  passion  and  his 
delight. 

A  fine  rider,  he  loved  the  pursuit 
so  well,  and  was  so  interested  in 
hounds,  that  he  gave  his  horse 
every  opportunity  of  carrying  him 
in  fn)nt,  and  as  his  natural  qualities 
included  a  good  eye,  and  tnat  con- 
fidence in  the  immediate  future 
which  we  call  'nerve,'  he  was  seen 
in  difficulties  less  often  than  might 
be  expected  from  his  predilection  in 
&vour  of '  the  shortest  way.' 

His  horses  generally  appctfured  to 
go  pleasantly,  and  to  reciprocate 
uieir  rider's  confidence,  for  he  cer- 
tainly seemed  to  get  more  work  out 
of  them  than  his  neighbours. 

As  Mr.  Crop,  his  stud-groom,  re- 
marked in  the  peculiar  style  of 
English  affected  by  that  trust- 
worthy but  exceedingly  imprac- 
ticable servant— 

'  Take  and  put  him  on  a  ''arf- 
bred"  'oss,  an'  he  rides  him  like  a 
hangel,  nussin'  of  him,  and  ooaxin' 
of  him,  and  sendin'  of  him  along, 
heauti/ld  for  ground,  an'  uncommon 
liberal  for  fences.  Take  an'  put 
him  on  a  thoro'  bred  'un,  like  our 
Vampire  'oss,  and— Lor  I' 

One  secret  perhapa  of  that  suc- 
cess in  tbe  hunting-field,  which, 
when  well  mounted,  even  Mr.  Crop's 
eloquence  was  powerless  to  express 
but  by  an  interjection,  lay-  in  his 
master's  afiection  for  the  animal. 
Dick  Stanmore  dearly  loved  a  horse, 
*as  some  men  do  love  them,  totally 
irrespective  of  any  pleasure  or  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  their 
use. 

There  is  a  fanciful  oriental  legend 
which  teaches  that  when  Allah  waa 
engaged  in  the  work  of  creation,  he 
tempered  the  lightning  with  the 
soutii  wind,  and  thus  created  the 
horse.  Whimsical  aa  is  this  idea,  it 
yet  suggests  the  swiftness,  the  fire, 
the  mettlesome,  generous,  but  plastic 
temperament  of  our  favourite  quad- 
ruped—the only  one  of  our  dumb 
servants   in  whose  spirit  we  can 


rouse  at  will  the  utmost  emulation, 
the  keenest  desue  for  the  approval 
of  its  lord.  Even  the  countenance 
of  this  animal  denotes  most  of  the 
qualities  we  affect  to  esteem  in  the 
human  race— courage,  dociliiy,  good- 
temper,  reflection  (for  few  &ces  are 
so  thoughtful  as  that  of  the  horse), 
gratitude,  benevolence,  and,  above 
all,  trust.  Yes,  the  full  brown  eye, 
la^,  and  mild,  and  loving,  expresses 
neither  spite,  nor  suspicion,  nor  re- 
▼enga  It  turns  on  you  with  the 
mute  un<|uestioning  confidence  of 
real  affection,  and  you  may  depend 
on  it  under  oil  pressure  of  circum- 
stance, in  the  last  extremity  of  dan- 
ger or  death.  Will  you  say  as  much 
for  the  bluest  eyes  that  ever  sparkled 
in  mirth,  or  swam  in  tears,  or  shone 
and  deepened  under  the  combined 
influence  of  triumph,  belladonna, 
and  war-paint? 

I  once  heard  a  man  affirm  that  for 
him  there  was  in  every  horse's  face 
the  beauty  each  of  us  sees  in  the  one 
woman  he  adores.  This  outrageous 
position  he  assumed  after  a  good 
run,  and,  indeed,  after  the  dinner 
which  succeeded  it  I  will  not  go 
quite  BO  fiur  as  to  agree  with  him, 
but  I  will  say  that,  in  generosity, 
temper,  and  fidelity,  there  is  many 
a  woman,  and  man  too,  who  might 
well  take  example  from  the  noble 
qualities  of  the  horse. 

And  now  Dick  Stanmore  was  about 
to  offer  up  half  a  dozen  of  these 
valued  servants  before  the  idol  he 
had  lately  begun  to  worship,  for 
whom,  indeed,  he  esteemed  no  victim 
too  precious,  no  sacrifice  too  dear. 

Driving  into  his  stable-yaid,  he 
threw  the  reins  to  a  couple  of 
helpers,  and  made  use  of  Mr.  Crop's 
arm  to  assist  his  descent  That 
worthy's  &ce  shone  with  delight 
Next  to  his  horses  he  loved  his 
master— chiefly,  it  is  &ir  to  sav,  as 
an  important  ingredient  without 
which  there  would  be  no  stud. 

'  I  was  expectin'  of  ye,  sir,'  said 
he,  touching  an  exceedingly  straight- 
brimmed  hat  '  6iad  to  see  ye  lookin' 
80  well.' 

To  do  him  justice,  Mr.  Crop  did 
his  duty  as  if  he  always  was  expect- 
ing his  master. 

'Horses  all  right?'  aslred  Dick, 
moving  towards  the  stable-door. 
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'  'Oflses  is  'ealfchy,  I  am  tfaankfnl  to 
say/  replied  the  groom^  gravely, 
'  and  lookin',  too,  pretly  nigh  as  I 
oould  wish,  now  they've  done  breakin' 
with  their  coats.  There's  Firetail 
got  a  queerish  hook — them  North- 
amptonshire 'osses  is  mostly  un- 
sound ones— and  the  mare's  off-leg's 
filled;  and  the  Vampire  'oss,  he's 
got  a  bit  of  a  splent  Sroomin',  but 
I'll  soon  frighten  that  away ;  an'  old 
Dandybrush,  he's  awful,  but  not 
wuss  nor  I  counted ;  and  the  young 
un ' 

*  I'll  look  'em  over,'  said  Dick,  in- 
terrupting what  threatened  to  be  a 
long  catalogue.    '  I  came  down  on 

Surpose.  The  fact  is  (take  those 
orses  out  and  feed  them)  —  the 
fact  is,  Crop,  I'm  going  to  sell  them 
all.  I'm  going  to  send  them  up  to 
Tattersall's.' 

Every  groom  is  more  or  less  a 
sporting  man,  and  it  is  the  pecu- 
liarity of  sporting  men  to  li^tray 
astonishment  at  no  eventuality,  how- 
ever startling;  therefore  Mr.  Crop, 
doing  violence  to  his  feelings,  moved 
not  a  muscle  of  his  countenance. 

'I'm  sorry  to  part  with  them. 
Crop,'  added  Dick,  a  little  put  out 
by  the  silence  of  his  retainer,  and 
not  knowing  exactly  what  to  say 
next.  *  They've  carried  me  very 
well— I've  seen  a  deal  of  fan  on 
them— I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever 
have  such  good  ones — I  don't  sup- 
pose I  shall  ever  hunt  much  again.' 

Mr.  Crop  began  to  thaw.  *  They're 
good  'osses,'  he  observed,  senten- 
tiously;  'but  that's  not  to  say  as 
there  isn't  good  'osses  elsewheres. 
In  regard  of  not  huntin'  there's  a 
many  seasons,  askin'  your  pardon, 
atween  you  and  me,  and  I  should  be 
sorry  to  think  as  I  wasn't  goin' 
huntin',  ay,  twenty  years  from  now! 
When  is 'em  goin'  up,  sir?'  added 
be,  sinking  sentiment  and  coming 
to  business  at  once. 

'  Monday  fortnight,'  answered 
Dick,  entering  a  loose  box,  in  which 
stood  a  remarkably  handsome  mare, 
that  neighed  at  him,  and  rubbed 
her  head  against  his  breast 

'I  should  ha'  liked  another  ten 
days,'  replied  Crop,  for  it  was  an 
important  part  of  his  system  never 
to  accept  ms  master's  arrangements 
without  a  protest    '  I  could  ha'  got 


'em  to  show  as  they  ought  to  show 
by  then.    Is  the  stalls  took?' 

Dick  nodded.  He  was  lookiBg 
wistfully  at  the  mare,  thinking  what 
a  light  mouth  she  had,  and  how 
boldly  she  faced  water. 

'  That  leg'U  be  as  clean  as  my  face 
in  a  week,'  observed  Mr.  Crop,  con- 
fidently. '  She'll  fetch  a  good  price, 
she  will.  Sir  Frederic's  after  her,  I 
know.  There's  nothing  but  tares  in 
there,  sir;  old  Dandy  brush  is  in  the 
box  on  the  right' 

Dick  gave  the  mare  a  loving  pat, 
and  turned  sadly  into  the  residence 
of  old  Dandybrush.  That  experi- 
enced animal  greeted  him  with  laid- 
back  ears  and  a  grin,  as  though  to 
say,  'Here  you  are  again!  But  I 
like  you  best  in  your  red  coat' 

They  had  seen  many  a  good  gallop 
together,  and  rolled  over  each  other 
with  the  utmost  good-humour,  in 
every  description  of  soil.  To  look 
at  the  old  horse,  even  in  his  summer 
guise,  was  to  recall  the  happiest 
moments  of  a  sufficiently  happy  life. 

'I'd  meant  to  have  guv  it  him 
pretty  sharp,'  said  Crop;  'but  111 
let  him  aJone  now.  He'd  'a  carried 
you,  maybe,  another  season  or  two, 
with  a  good  strong  dressin';  but 
them  legs  isn't  what  they  tvas.  Last 
time  as  I  rode  of  him  second  horse, 
I  found  him  different — gettin'  in- 
quisitive at  his  places— and  when 
they  gets  inquisitive  they  soon  be- 
gins to  get  slow.  You'll  look  at  the 
Vampire  'oss,  sir,  before  you  go 
back  to  town  ?' 

Now  'the  Vampire  'oss,'  as  he 
called  him,  was  an  especial  &vouiite 
with  Mr.  Crop.  Dick  Stanmore  had 
bought  him  out  of  training  at  New- 
market by  his  groom's  advice,  and 
the  highbred  animal,  being  ridden 
by  an  exceedingly  good  horseman, 
had  turned  out  a  far  better  hunter 
than  common— not  invariably  the 
case  with  horses  that  begin  life  on 
the  Heath.  Crop  took  great  pride  in 
this  purchase,  confidently  asserting, 
and  aoubtless  believing,  that  Ehig- 
land  could  not  produce  its  equal. 

He  threw  the  box-door  open  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  is  going  to 
exhibit  a  picture  of  his  own  paint- 
ing. 

'It's  a  pity  to  let  him  go,'  said 
the  groom,  with  a  sigh.    '  Where'll 
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you  get  another  as  can  touch  him 
when  the  gronnd's  deep,  like  it  was 
last  March?  I've  had  a  many  to 
look  after,  first  and  last ;  but  such  a 
kind  '08s  to  do  for  in  the  stable  I 
never  see.  Why,  if  you  was  to  give 
tiiat  'oss  ten  feeds  of  com  a  day  he'd 
take  an'  eat  'em  all  out  clean — 
wouldn't  leave  a  boat  I  And  legs ! 
Them's  not  legs!  them's  slips  of 
gutta-percher  an'  steel !  To  be  sure 
he'll  fetch  a  hawful  price  at  the 
'ammer— four  'underd,  five  'underd, 
I  shouldn't  wonder—why  he's  worth 
all  the  money  to  look  at.  Blessed 
if  you  mightn't  ride  a  good  'ack  to 
death  only  tryin'  to  find  such 
another !' 

Nevertheless,  the  Vampire  horse 
was  coDdemned  to  go  up  with  the 
rest.  NotwithstandiDg  the  truth  of 
the  groom's  protestations,  its  money 
value  was  exactly  the  quality  that 
decided  the  animal's  fate. 

Driving  back  to  London,  Dick's 
heart  bounded  to  think  that  in  an 
hour's  time  he  should  meet  iMiss 


Bruce  again  at  dinner.  How  de- 
lightful to  be  doing  all  this  for  her 
sake,  yet  to  keep  the  precious  secret 
safe  locked  in  his  own  breast,  until 
the  moment  should  come  when 
it  would  be  judicious  to  divulge 
it,  making,  at  the  same  time,  an- 
other confession,  of  which  he  hoped 
the  result  might  be  happiness  for 
life. 

'  I'd  do  more  than  that  for  her,' 
muttered  this  enthusiastic  young 
gentleman,  while  he  trotted  over 
Vauxhall  Bridge.  '  I  liked  my  poor 
horses  better  than  anything;  and 
tiiat's  just  the  reason  I  like  to  part 
with  them  for  her  sake.  My  dar- 
ling, I'd  give  you  the  heart  out  of 
my  breast,  even  if  I  thought  you'd 
tread  it  imder  foot  and  send  it  back 
again !' 

Had  such  an  anatomical  absurdity 
been  reconcileable  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  frame,  it  is  pos- 
sible Miss  Bruce  might  have  treated 
this  important  organ  in  the  con- 
tumelious manner  suggested. 
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BAIN  BONG. 


TS  the  rain  sad?    Ah,  &oI 
^    Not  the  dear  April  tain, 

The  sweet,  white  rain : 
These  are  glad  tears  that  flow. 

Not  tears  of  pain. 


n. 

Through  the  blue  heavens  take 
The  clouds  their  bird- swift  way. 
Their  white,  pnro  way  : 

The  olonds  that  part  and  break 
In  diamond  spray. 


III. 

The  clouds  that  die  in  showers 
Hues  of  the  rainbow  give. 
Its  beauty  gire, 

That  in  its  dyes  the  flowers 
May  brightly  liye. 


17. 

Faint  odours  of  the  Spring, 
The  subtle  breath  of  fields. 
Of  grass  in  fields. 

Scents  that  to  mosses  cling. 
The  sweet  rain  yields. 


The  song  of  its  delight 
To  the  warm  noon  it 
Tenderly  sings. 

And  to  the  quiet  night 
Its  music  brings. 


VI. 

All  happy  things  rejoice 
In  the  bright  April  rain 
The  freshening  rain, 

Exulting  that  its  voice 
Is  heard  again. 

William  Sawtxr. 
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SPENCER  CARLTON'S  LOVE  STORY, 


CHA.PTER  L 


'  "lifAMMA,  I  do  think  that  the 
lYJ  report  Aunt  Jnlia  heard  mnst 
be  true/  said  Laura  CSarlton  to  her 
mother,  looking  up  from  a  long 
foreign  letter  she  had  for  some  time 
been  busily  engaged  in  reading. 

'What  report,  my  dear?'  asked 
her  mother,  who  was  equally  ab- 
sorbed in  the  'fashionable  intelli- 
gence' contained  in  the  'Morning 
Post.'  '  Your  aunt  hears  so  many 
reports  that  I  never  place  much 
reliance  on  them.' 

'  Of  course  I  mean  all  she  told  us 
about  Spencer— that  is  the  only  re- 
port of  the  smallest  interest  to  me/ 
replied  Laura,  rather  provoked  at 
her  mother's  indifference.  'Annie 
Travers  has  written  to  me  from 
Home,  and  at  the  end  of  her  letter 
asks  me  if  she  is  to  congratulate  me 
on  my  new  sister,  whose  extreme 
beauty  is  a  constant  topic  of  con- 
versation now  at  Rome.' 

'Spencer  would  certainly  have 
told  us  himself  if  it  had  been  true, 
my  dear,'  replied  Mrs.  Carlton,  look- 
ing rather  perturbed.  '  Let  me  hear 
again  all  that  Miss  Travers  says.' 

Laura  obeyed,  and  Mrs.  Carlton 
listened  attentively. 

'I  had  almost  forgotten,  Laura, 
what  your  aunt  did  say  —  that 
Spencer  was  Spris  with  a  lovely 
American  girl,  whp  was  supposed 
to  be  rich,  was  it  not?  I  never 
gave  it  a  thought.  Spepcer  has 
been  so  often  ^pris  with  lovely  girls 
before  now.'  i 

'  Yes,'  said  Laura ;  '  but  he  has 
written  so  seldom,  and  his  letters 
have  be^  so  unsatisfactory,  that  I 
have  an  instinct  that  this  is  true; 
and  you  will  allow  that  my  instincts 
are  generally  right,  mamma.' 

'  I  reaJly  scarcely  know  what  to 
think,'  retamed  her  mother.  'If 
this  girl  is  both  rich  and  beautiful, 
as  your  aunt  says,  it  is  probably  the 
best  thing  dear  Spencer  could  do.  I 
will  write  at  once  to  your  aunt,  and 
inquire  more,  and  especially  whether 
she  heard  the  report  from  any  re- 
liable authority.' 

VOL.  XV.— NO.  Lxxzvni. 


Laura  stood  gazing  through  the 
window  long  after  her  mother  left 
the  room.    There  was  nothing  at- 
tractive in  the  bleak,  dreary  land- 
scape before  her,  made  yet  more 
dreary  by  Hie  slight  sprinkling  of 
snow  which  had  already  covered  the 
ground.  Yet  Laura  gazed  on  it  that 
day  with  an  inexpressible  feeling  of 
affection.     She    loved   the    wide- 
spreading  valley,  the  old  trees  under 
which  the  deer  were  grouped,  the 
tall  elms  near  the  house  in  which, 
from  her  earliest  infancy,  she  had 
watched  the  rooks  building  their 
nests;   the  terraced  garden  upon 
which  the  windows  of  the  room  in 
which  she  lingered  had  been  made 
to  open,  so  that  in  summer  they 
almost  entirely  lived  in  it.     This 
garden  was  both  the  j>ride  and  de- 
light of  her  mother's  life;  and  now 
she  might  perhaps- be  called  upon 
to  part  from  it  all!    It  might  be 
passing  into  the  hands  of  another — 
one  to  whom  it  could  not  have  the 
slightest  interest!    She  might  have 
to  uproot  all  the  bright  and  pleasant 
things  that  had  gathered  round  her 
young  life,  and  try  to  plant  them  in 
another  home.     But   would   they 
bear  to  be  thus  transplanted  ?  would 
they  not  wither  and  die  in  another 
soil  ?  No  plare,  she  fondly  thought, 
could  ever  be  compared  with  this ; 
and,  indeed,  Etheridge  Castle  was  a 
beautiful  old  place,  which  had  been 
the  property  of   the  Carltons  for 
several  centuries. 

Mrs.  Carlton  had  lost  her  hus- 
band many  years,  and  had  been  left 
with  a  son  pnd  daughter,  to  whom 
she  entirely  devoted  herself,  and 
who  were  the  one  comfort  and  sup- 
port of  her  widowhood.  Speocer 
was  the  eldest,  and.  of  him  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  thoroughly 
fulfilled  the  idea  of  one  'who  was 
the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she 
was  a  widow.'  He  had  distlognished 
himself  at  Cambridge,  and  his  early 
manh(X)d  was  full  of  promise.  He 
was  tall  and  handsome,  with  that 
combination  of  strength  and  tender- 
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Spenoer  CarUomCs  Love  Story, 


n6S9  which  is  so  especially  attracidve 
to  women.  His  mother  was  mis- 
taken in  saying  that  Spencer  had  so 
freqaently  '  lost  his  heart  to  pretty 
girls/  for  beyond  an  occasional  mo- 
mentary fascination,  when  the  ad- 
vances were  more  on  the  lady's 
side  than  on  his,  no  woman  had 
eyen  taken  his  imagination  captiye, 
mnch  less  his  heart  Bat  this  year 
his  Fojonm  at  Borne  efifected  a  great 
change ;  and  though  he  had  not  as 
yet  confided  his  secret  to  any  one, 
there  was  not  a  thought  of  bis  heart 
or  fibre  of  his  being  that  was  not 
given  up  to  the  keeping  of  another. 

He  had  been  at  a  hall  in  the 
honse  of  one  of  the  Italian  noblesse, 
and,  haying  become  rather  weary 
of  the  aimless  life  he  was  leading, 
was  standing  at  the  doorway  speak- 
ing to  an  old  friend  of  his  intention 
to  leave  Italy  rather  earlier  than 
nsnal  and  return  to  England,  when 
a  young  girl  came  up  the  wide 
marble  staircase  leaning  upon  her 
mother's  arm.  Spencer  Carlton 
gazed  at  her  with  a  sort  of  wonder. 
He  had  never  imagined  that  the 
earth  contained  anything  so  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  as  that  girl's  face. 

'  What  is  the  matter?'  asked  the 
old  General  to  whom  he  had  been 

rking,  as  Spencer  Carlton  stopped 
t  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence. 
'What  do  you  see?' 

'Who  is  that?*  he  whispered,  as 
the  lady  and  her  daughter  pasised 
them. 

'  That  girl  ?  Her  name  is  Eller- 
ton,  I  believe.  She  is  the  beautifol 
American  that  every  one  is  raving 
about.  Surely  you  have  seen  her 
before?' 

'  Never.  Who  is  she?  Do  they 
live  in  Rome  ?' 

'  I  believe  they  are  only  just  come. 
No  one  seems  to  know  anything 
about  them.  Some  say  the  girl  is 
an  heiress,  others  that  she  has  not 
a  sou,  and  that  her  mother  has 
brought  her  here  in  the  expectation 
of  her  making  a  great  marriage. 
There  seems  to  be  something  rather 
mysterious  about  them.' 

'  Can  you  get  me  an  introduction 
to  them  ?* 

'  I  dare  say  I  can.  Why,  my  dear 
fellow,  you  seem  "  struck  all  of  a 
heap,"  as  we  used  to  say,  and  look 


as  if  you  were  in  a  dream.  Here  is 
La  Gontessa  Callino.  She  knows 
every  one.  We  will  ask  her  to  get 
you  an  introduction  to  these  Ameri- 
can ladies.' 

'Are  they  here  alone?  Has  she 
no  father  or  brother  2* 

'Which  do  you  mean— madame 
or  mademoiselle?  I  really  do  not 
know.  I  will  take  you  to  the  com- 
tessa  to  make  your  own  inquiries,' 
replied  the  General,  considerably 
surprised  at  Spencer's  manner. 
'  Come  with  me.' 

'  Not  yet— another  time,  perhaps,' 
he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  with  a  strange 
misgiving  in  his  heart,  and  feeling 
as  if  some  invisible  power  was  hold- 
ing him  back  from  rushing  on  to 
his  destiny. 

'  Why,  God  bless  my  soul,  Carl- 
ton, you  are  suddenly  bewitched — 
mesmerized!  I  don't  know  what 
has  happened  to  you.  Are  you 
dreaming?  If  you  want  to  be  in- 
troduced to  these  Americans,  it  can 
only  be  done  now ;  I  am  not  going 
to  stay  here  for  ever,  if  you  are.' 

Spencer  Carlton  made  no  reply, 
but  followed  General  Wenlock  into 
the  next  room,  where  the  Contessa 
Callino  was  chattering,  as  only 
Italian  ladies  can  chatter,  to  a  group 
of  men  that  surrounded  her.  She 
received  him  most  graciously,  and 
at  once  acceded  to  his  request, 
though  she  warned  him  that  Mrs. 
Ellerton  was  very  chary  of  increafi- 
ing  her  English  acquaintance.  'Still, 

for  you ,'  she  said,  with  a  bow 

and  a  smile  which  could  have  but 
one,  and  that  a  most  flattering,  in- 
terpretation. 

*  What  is  the  use  of  her  having 
such  a  beautiful  daughter,  if  she 
only  wants  to  shut  her  up?'  said 
the  General,  bluntly;  'and  she 
must  like  to  know  English  people 
better  than  foreigners.' 

'  Do  you  expect  me  to  take  that 
as  a  compliment?'  answered  the 
Contessa,  laughing.  '  However,  I 
will  forgive  it,  and  will  show  my 
generosity  by  introducing  your 
friend  to  this  new  beauty  at  once. 
Here  they  are ;  going  down  to  tlie 
supper-room,  I  suppose.' 

She  took  Spencer  Carlton  up 
to  Mrs.  Ellerton,  and  introduced 
him. 


I^peneer  OarUon't  Lovt  Story. 
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'Blanche  is  tired,  and  cannot 
dance  again/  said  Mrs.  Ellerton, 
rather  stifflj,  with  a  yery  foreign 
accent  'This  is  her  first  ball,  you 
know.' 

'Is  Mrs.  Ellerton  a  Frenchwo- 
man?' he  asked,  in  surprise,  after 
they  bad  passed  through  the  room 
and  gone  downstairs. 

'A  French  Canadian.  She  usu- 
ally talks  French,  I  believe.  She 
always  speaks  as  if  her  daughter 
were  extremely  delicate,  but  I  can 
see  no  signs  of  illness  about  her.' 

Spencer  followed  the  mother  and 
daughter  down  stairs,  and  soon 
learned  from  the  young  lady  all  he 
wanted  to  know.  She  was  not 
easpecially  shy,  but  frank  and  child- 
like, and  told  him  how  her  morn- 
ings were  spent  in  riding  in  the 
Gampagna,  and  her  afternoons  in 
wallong  on  the  Pincio. 

'So  that  I  may  hope  to  see  you 
every  day,'  he  said,  with  a  look  in 
his  eyes  which,  though  it  brought 
no  blush  to  the  girl's  fiice,  evidently 
made  the  mother  think  it  was  time 
to  interfere. 

'Blanche's  life  is  scarcely  so  idle 
as  she  says,'  said  Mrs.  Ellerton, 
gravely.  '  She  is  obliged  to  be  out 
in  the  air  a  great  deal,  but  when 
she  is  at  home  I  expect  her  to 
study.' 

'  I  may  call  at  your  house  and 
see  if  you  have  recovered  from  your 
fttfgue?'  he  said,  looking  inquir- 
ingly at  Mrs.  Ellerton,  while  he  put 
Blanche's  cloak  carefully  over  her 
shoulders. 

Mrs.  Ellerton  hesitated;  but  while 
he  had  been  talking  to  her  daughter 
she  had  been  making  inquiries  about 
him,  the  replies  to  which  were  too 
satisfiiotory  for  her  to  wish  to  re- 
ceive the  advances  of  the  handsome 
young  Englishman  coldly. 

'I  will  promise  not  to  interrupt 
her  studies,  Mrs.  Ellerton ;  so  you 
will,  I  trusty  make  me  an  exception 
to  general  rules,'  he  said,  gaOy. 

He  stood  looking  after  the  car- 
xiage  long  after  it  had  driven  away, 
and  then  wandered  slowly  home,  to 
dream  of  Blanche's  lovely  face,  and 
to  long  for  the  morrow  and  the 
chance  of  seeing  her  again. 


CHAPTER  n. 


I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to 
describe  Blanche  Ellerton  as  I  saw 
her  a  few  weeks  after  she  had  made 
acquaintance  with  Spencer  Carlton. 
It  was  a  bright  and  sunny  morn- 
ing, such  as  Italian  mornings  often 
are,  even  in  the  middle  of  winter. 
Blanche  was  sitting  on  the  floor, 
surrounded  by  different  pieces  of 
coloured     silk.       Occasionally     a 
strong  sunbeam    pierced   through 
the  outside  blinds,  which  were  care- 
fully  closed,   and  rested   on    her 
head,  tinging  her  soft  brown  hair 
with  a  golden  hue.    Though  she 
was  very  fair  she  had  not  the  fade 
look   that   often    belongs   to   fair 
people;  indeed,  her  marked   eye- 
brows and  long  eyelashes  gave  a 
character  to  her  £ice ;  and  those  won- 
derful large  ^rey  eyes,  that  seemed 
as  if  some  hidden  fire  was  burning 
behind  them,  completely  took  away 
from   her  any  appearance  of  insi- 
pidity. Every  one  spoke  of  her  eyes 
as  wonderful.     People  did  not  say 
they  were  lovely  or  beautiful,  but 
always  wonderful;  and,  in  truth, 
her  eyes  looked  strange  and  out  of 
keeping  with  that  small  child-like 
£EU!e.    There  was  a  happy  smile  on 
the  girl's  face  as  she  examined  one 
bright-coloured  silk  after  another, 
and  her  mother  sat  watehing  her 
with  a  less  anxious  expression  than 
usual. 

'  Why,  Blanche,  your  whole  heart 
seems  wrapped  up  in  your  dress 
to-day.  You  have  let  the  morning 
sh'p  away  so  that  now  you  will  have 
no  time  for  your  ride.' 

'  I  am  so  Sony,  mamma ;  but  I 
do  care  about  my  dress,  as  I  may 
choose  it  myself,  and  this  ball  is  to 
be  such  a  good  one.  It  is  given  for 
the  Bussian  Princes.  I  should  like 
to  be  very  fine,'  said  Bkmche,  apo- 
logetically. 

'So  that  a  Bussian  Prince  nuiy 
lall  in  love  with  you  or  your  gown, 
and  carry  you  off  to  St  Petersburgh. 
You  would  not  like  that,  Blanche.' 

'  Of  course  not,  mamiwa      J  g^uJ] 

never  marry.' 

'  Did  you  never  see  any  one  that 
you  thought  it  would  be  possible 
to  marry,  Blanche  ?'  asked  ner  mo* 
ther,  curiously. 

T  a 
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'  Certainly  not ;  at  least  I  don't 
think  80.  But  now  I  only  care 
abont  my  gown,  and  yon  think  that 
80  foolish,  mamma.' 

'  No,  not  at  all.  I  wish  yon  to 
be  well  dressed,  especially  as  the 
Principe^sa  Valerio  has  been  so  kind 
and  civU.  I  wonder  if  this  will 
become  yon/  said  her  mother,  hold- 
ing a  rich  green  silk,  embroidered 
in  gold,  up  to  tlie  girl's  face. 

They  had  been  too  busily  engaged 
to  hear  the  door  open  and  a  visitor 
announced;  and  both  mother  and 
daughter  started  when  a  yoice  said 
close  to  them — 

'  Not  green;  she  must  not  wear 
green,'  and  Spencer  Carlton  stood 
before  them. 

'  How  yon  frightened  me  V  said 
Blanche,  laughing.  '  I  hoped  that 
you  were  some  one  come  to  take 
these  away.  They  have  sent  me 
half  the  iSiap  to  choose  from,  you 
see.' 

'  HaTO  you  chosen?'  he  asked, 
looking  at  her  with  undisguised 
admiration.  *  I  wish  you  would  let 
me  choore.' 

'  We  are  so  perplexed  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  any  one 
to  decide  for  us,'  said  Mrs.  Elierton. 
'  I  shall  never  get  Blanche  out  to- 
day.   Which  do  you  recommend  ?' 

'  Certainly  not  green.  This  is  the 
best,'  he  said,  liftiog  up  a  pale  blue 
silk  embroidered  in  sUver.  '  This  is 
the  only  one  fit  for  you.  The  others 
are  too  tranchanie,' 

*  You  are  quite  right,'  said  "Mis, 
Elierton,  approvingly.  '  I  did  not 
know  you  were  an  authority  in 
ladies'  dress.' 

'  I  saw  you  first  in  blue,'  he  said 
in  a  low  voice  to  Blanche.  '  I  shall 
never  like  you  to  wear  any  other 
colour.' 

'  I  like  this  best  myself.  It  is 
for  the  ball  that  the  Principessa 
Valerio  is  to  give  to  the  Bussians. 
Shall  you  be  there?' 

'  Certainly,  if  it  is  possible  to 
procure  an  invitation.' 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Spencer 
Carlton  did  procure  an  invitation, 
and  that  he  scarcely  left  Blanche's 
side  all  the  evening.  He  had  now 
become  so  passionately  in  love  with 
her  that  he  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  it^  and  followed  her  like  a 


shadow.  He  woold  walk  by 'the 
side  of  her  pony  in  the  Campagna 
for  hours ;  he  sought  the  brightest 
and  freshest  flowers  to  bring  her 
every  morning.  If  she  expressed 
the  sh'ghtest  wish,  it  was  attended 
to  at  once.  But  Blanche  seldom 
did  express  a  wish,  and  the  difiS- 
culty  of  reading  her  mind  was  the 
only  thing  that  cast  a  shadow  over 
the  state  of  intoxicated  happiness 
in  which  Spencer  Carlton  was 
living.  He  never  oonld  tell  if  his 
words  made  any  impression  on  her. 
She  seemed  to  take  them  so  com- 
pletely as  a  matter  of  course.  She 
received  his  admiration  with  a 
bright  smile,  but  all  seemed  on  the 
surface.  If  a  day  passed  in  which 
they  did  not  meet,  she  never  i^ 
peered  to  be  annoyed  or  even  to 
notice  it  Her  coolness  and  the  in- 
difference of  her  manner  nearly  drove 
him  to  despair.  '  If  she  were  ever 
angry  or  vexed,'  he  thought;  and 
yet  she  seldom  talked  to  other 
men— he  did  not  reflect  that  his 
absorption  of  her  effectually  kept 
all  others  aloof—'  but  it  is  the 
strange  way  she  receives  all  I  do 
as  a  matter  of  course.  I  must  speak 
to  her  mother-  she  may  give  me 
the  key  by  which  to  understand 
her.' 

Accordingly  one  day  he  went  to 
the  hotel  with  the  express  purpose 
of  speaking  to  Mrs.  Elierton.  It 
was  the  day  after  the  ball  which 
had  been  given  in  honour  of  the 
Eussian  Princes,  at  which  Blanche 
had  worn  the  blue  and  silver  dress 
Spencer  Carlton  bad  chosen  for  her, 
and  where  she  was  acknowledged 
by  all  to  be  the  belle  of  the  even* 
ing.  Ho  had  hovered  round  her, 
following  her  like  a  shadow,  not  in 
the  least  heeding  how  evident  his 
admiration  was  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  even  if  it  was  not  to  Blanche. 
He  had  spoken  plainly  to  her  that 
very  evening,  yet  she  scarcely 
seemed  to  understand.  '  Blanche 
is  so  young,'  he  said  to  himself.  '  It 
is  to  her  mother  that  I  must  go.' 

The  next  day  he  went  early  to 
the  hotel,  and  fiinding  Mrs.  Elierton 
alone,  asked  anxiously  for  her 
daughter,  inquiring  whether  she 
was  ill  or  over-fi&tigued  with  the 
ball. 
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'  I  fear  flo,  for  she  is  Tery  unwell 
tcnJay/  was  the  reply.  'She  is 
sabject  to  -violent  attacks  of  tic  in 
her  face  and  head,  which,  while  they 
last,  completely  disable  her,  and 
make  her  almost  frantic  with  the 
pain.  It  is  this  that  obliges  me  to 
guard  her  as  carefully  as  I  do,  and 
is  mainly  the  cause  of  her  extreme 
delicacy.' 

'  How  terrible  for  her!'  said 
Spencer,  in  a  tone  of  great  concern. 
*  Cannot  anything  be  done  ?' 

'  I  fear  not  It  was  on  account 
of  these  attacks  that  we  left  America. 
I  was  told  that  the  Italian  climate 
might  care  her,  and,  till  now,  I 
fancied  she  was  better.' 

'  And  do  they  last  long  T  he  in- 
quired, anxiously,  for  he  conld  not 
bear  to  think  of  his  idolized  Blanche 
racked  with  pain  when  he  could 
neither  comfort  her  nor  alleviate  it 

'  Always  two  or  three  days ;  so  I 
think  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better 
if  you  did  not  call  here  till  I  can 
tell  you  that  she  is  better.  Any- 
thing that  agitates  is  so  bad  for 
her.' 

'  But  I  would  not  agitato  her. 
Pray  do  not  keep  me  away.  Oh! 
Mrs.  Ellerton,  it  was  to  speak  to 
you  about  her  that  I  came  here  to- 
day. I  would  give  my  life  to  keep 
pain  and  sorrow  away  firom  her. 
You  must  know— you  must  have 
seen  what  she  is  to  me.  I  would 
not  speak  to  her  without  yoor  per- 
mission; but  surely  she  must  be 
aware  how  devotedly,  how  ardently 
I  love  her ;'  and  he  looked  anxiously 
into  Mrs.  EUerton's  face  for  an 
answer. 

But  he  could  read  nothing  there 
b^ond  an  expression  of  pain  whOe 
he  was  speaking ;  and  now  she  seemed 
struggling  to  overcome  some  emo- 
tion^iat  kept  her  silent  At  last 
she  spoke : 

*1  am  glad  that  you  have  not  said 
anything  to  Blanche  as  yet.  She  is 
so  young  that ' 

'  But  I  may  speak  to  her?  You 
will  let  me  tell  her  all  I  feel,  and 
implore  her  to  return  my  love? 
Mrs.  Ellerton,  I  cannot  live  without 
her.  The  one  hope  of  my  life  is  to 
call  her  mine/ 

Still  Mrs.  Ellerton  hesitated,  and 
remained  silent 


'  You  do  not  think  that  any  one 
else '  said  Spencer  Carlton,  turn- 
ing very  pale. 

'  That  Blanche  has  already  given 
her  heart  to  another?  Certainly 
not  She,  poor  child,  is  heart-whole, 
I  feel  sure,'  said  Mrs.  Ellerton,  sadly. 

'  Then  you  think  she  will  listen  to 
me?'  he  pleaded,  anxiously;  'for  as 
yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
whether  she  understood  my  feel- 
ings.' 

'  That  I  do  not  know,  and  you 
can  hardly  expect  me  to  be  able  to 
answer  you,  Mr.  Carlton.  But  you 
have  my  pemussion  to  ask  her  your- 
self;' and  Mrs.  Ellerton  held  out  her 
hand  to  him. 

He  pressed  it  warmly.  *And 
when  may  I  see  her?'  he  asked, 
eagerly. 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  now,'  she  re- 

glied,  sorrowfully.  'Indeed,  with 
er  extreme  delicacy,  I  hardly  know 
whether  I  am  justified  in  allowing 
such  a  question  to  be  put  to  her,  for 
some  time  at  all  events.' 

'Indeed  you  are,  Mrs.  Ellerton. 
Who  would  watch  her  and  tend  her 
as  I  should  ?  It  will  be  the  happi- 
ness of  my  life  to  share  your  respon- 
sibility.' 

She  turned  away,  but  Spencer 
Carlton  could  see  that  it  was  to  hide 
her  tears. 

Some  days  elapsed  before  Blancho 
was  well  enough  to  see  him ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  allowed  to  do  so  he 
lost  no  time  in  pleading  his  cause 
feeling  that— 

'  He  either  fears  hb  fate  too  much. 

Or  hla  deserti  too  small. 
Who  does  not  pot  it  to  the  toudi 
To  win  or  lose  it  alL* 

So,  in  a  few  earnest  words  he  told 
her  how  ardently  he  loved  her,  and 
asked  her  if  she  would  trust  her 
happiness  in  his  keeping. 

She  had  evidently  been  prepared 
to  expect  this,  for  she  showed  no  sur- 
prise, though  her  murmured  reply, 
'Mamma  says  you  will  always  be 
kind  to  me,'  was  scarcely  an  ex- 
pression of  her  own  feelings  towards 
him.  To  a  less  enraptured  lover 
her  reply  would  not  have  been  satis- 
factory; but  as  it  was,  he  felt  de- 
lighted at  her  childlike  manner,  and 
clasping  her  in  his  arms,  renewed 
his  protestations  of  affection ;  and 
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from  that  day  Blanche  Ellerton  and 
Spencer  Carlton  were  acknowledged 
and  affianced  lovers. 


CHAPTER  in. 

As  yet  Spencer  Carlton  had  never 
mentioned  Blanche  Ellerton's  name 
in  his  letters  to  his  mother  and 
Bister ;  but  now  he  felt  that  he  must 
not  delay  doing  so  any  longer.  He 
sat  up  late  the  same  night,  telling 
them  that  he  could  not  bear  to  speak 
of  his  happiness  till  it  was  certain. 
His  letter  was  full  of  praises  of 
Blanche's  gentleness  ana  extreme 
beauty,  saying  how  ardently  he 
longed  for  the  time  when  he  could 
bring  her  home  to  be  welcomed  by 
them  as  a  daughter  and  sister. 

It  struck  both  Mrs.  Carlton  and 
Laura  that  Spencer's  letter  was  sin- 
gularly reticent  as  to  Miss  Ellerton's 
mmily,  and  that  he  spoke  much 
more  of  himself  than  of  her.  They 
had  no  idea  whether  she  was 

:*  A  pennilBH  bw  wl*  a  Ung  pedigree^' 

or  the  daughter  of  some  rich  man 
who  had  nmde  his  own  fortune,  and 
whose  connections  were  very  differ- 
ent to  theirs. 

'  So,  you  see,  Annie  Travers  was 
right,  mamma,'  said  Laura,  after 
reading  her  letter  over  twice,  atten- 
tively. 

'  Dear  Spencer  I'  said  Mrs.  Carlton, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  '  How  thank- 
ful I  feel  that  he  is  so  happy !  But 
I  wish  he  had  told  us  a  little  more.* 

'  Well,  mamma,  I  don't  know  what 
your  letter  may  say.  Mine  simply 
rings  the  changes  on  his  own  hap- 
piness and  the  young  lady's  extra- 
ordinary beauty.  I,  for  one,  shall 
soon  tire  of  that,  if,  as  I  suspect, 
she  has  no  other  especial  charm,' 
said  Laura,  a  little  petulantly. 

'My  dear  Laura,'  remonstrated 
her  mother, '  I  thought  you  had  a 
higher  opinion  of  your  brother,  than 
to  think  that  he  could  be  won  merely 
by  a  pretty  face.' 

'I  have  the  highest  possible  opi- 
nion of  him,  mamma;  only  all  this 
has  been  so  strange,  and  he  has  be- 
haved in  a  way  so  unlike  himself 
in  never  telling  us  till  it  was  all 
settled.' 

'  Yes;  I  cannot  understand  it,  but 


he  probably  has  some  good  reason. 
One  never  knows.' 

'Never,  indeed,'  thought  Laura, 
as  with  very  mingled  feelings  she 
sat  down  to  congratolate  her  brother, 
enclosing  a  note  of  welcome  to  her 
future  sister-in-law.  Both  met  with 
a  warm  response.  Not  so  Mrs. 
Carlton's  wish  that  they  should  all 
come  over,  so  that  her  son  might 
be  married  in  England.  This  was 
negatived  at  once. 

The  marriage  took  place  in  Bome 
in  the  early  spring,  and  the  next 
few  months  were  spent  in  travelling 
about  Italy,  so  as  to  visit  several  of 
the  Italian  cities  that,  as  yet,  Blanche 
had  not  seen.  It  was  arranged  that 
Mrs.  Ellerton  should  meet  them  at 
Florence,  from  whence  Spencer  and 
his  wife  were  to  proceed  to  England, 
while  she  went  in  search  of  some 
German  waters  that  she  foncied 
were  necessary  for  her  heal^,  pro- 
mising to  join  them  in  England  ^be- 
fore l£e  ensuine  winter. 

*  Are  you  well,  my  darling?  You 
look  beautiful — so  well  and  bright,' 
said  her  mother,  fondly  kissing  her, 
when  they  met  at  Florence. 

'  Quite  well,  mamma,  and  so  glad 
to  see  you.  We  have  had  delightful 
weather,  and  have  seen  so  many 
things.  Spencer  must  tell  you  all  we 
have  done.' 

Mrs.  Ellerton  turned  to  her  son- 
in-law,  who  was  standing,  looking 
silently  through  the  window,  appa- 
rently not  noticing  anything  that 
had  been  said.  He  looked  pale  and 
careworn,  and  had  not  at  all  the 
ioyous  expression  that  characterised 
his  wife's  countenance.  Mrs.  Eller- 
ton looked  at  him  anxiously. 

'  You  are  well,  I  hope?  and  have  en- 
joyed yourself  as  much  as  Blanche?' 

'  I  am  very  well,  and  am  glad  that 
you  approve  Blanche's  looks.  I 
have  done  my  be^t  to  take  care  of 
her/  he  said,  gravely. 

Mrs.  Ellerton  sighed. 

'  Blanche  looks  quite  strong  now,' 
she  said,  nervously.  '  Tell  me  your 
plans.  I  am  thinking  of  going  to 
Paris  before  I  go  to  Homburg,  and 
have  taken  a  nouse  there  for  six 
months,  I  hope  you  are  both  com- 
ing with  ma' 

'Oh!  how  delightful,  mamma! 
I  shall  like  so  much  to  see  Paris  I' 
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and  Blanche  clapped  her  hands  with 
child-like  pleasure  at  the  idea. 

'  We  must  put  off  that  pleasure 
for  another  year/  said  her  husband, 
decidedly.  '  I  have  been  much  too 
long  away  from  England.  We  must 
go  home  at  once.' 

He  spoke  kindly  and  considerately, 
but  more  as  if  he  were  talking  to  a 
wayward  child  than  to  one  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  a  friend  and  coun- 
sellor. 

Blanche  pouted  a  little;  but  the 
vexation  soon  passed,  and  Mrs.  El- 
lerton  asked  Spencer  to  describe 
Etheridge  Castle,  which  he  did  con 
amore, 

'  But  I  think  it  must  be  dull/  said 
Blanche,  'and  that  I  should  like 
better  to  live  in  London.' 

'Possibly/ returned  her  husband, 
drily;  'only  as  I  cannot  live  in 
London,  and  must  live  at  Etheridge, 
you  had  better  not  set  your  heart 
upon  it' 

Their  sojourn  at  Florence  was  cut 
0hort  by  some  business  which  had 
to  be  arranged  immediately ;  and  in 
consequence  Spencer  Carlton  obeyed 
his  lawyer's  urgent  summons,  and 
took  his  wife  at  once  to  London, 
where  his  mother  and  sister  still  were. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening,  quite 
the  beginning  of  June,  that  Spencer 
Carlton  and  his  bride  arrived  at  the 
£&mily  house  in  Hanover  Square. 
His  mother  flew  down  to.meet  him, 
and  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  ex- 
claiming, 'My  son!  my  precious 
Spencer  I  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  I' 
Then,  with  a  sudden  self-reproach, 
she  turned  to  the  beautiful  girl  by  his 
side,  and  clasped  her  to  her  heart 

Blanche  received  these  demonstra- 
tions very  quietly.  She  did  not 
seem  either  shy  or  toached  by  them, 
but  only  stood  by  her  husband's 
side  answering  any  question  that 
was  addressed  to  her  with  a  quiet 
smile.  Mrs.  Carlton  was  so  entirely 
occupied  with  her  son  that  even  his 
young  bride  had  but  little  share  of 
her  attention.  Laura,  however, 
watched  her  attentively,  and  talked 
to  her  of  her  foreign  life.  She  tried 
topic  after  topic,  without  eliciting 
any  other  result  than  smiling  ac- 
quiescence. Perhaps  she  showed 
rather  more  interest  on  the  subject 
of  dress  than  any  other. 


Spencer's  grave  and  careworn  ex- 
pression of  countenance  had  struck 
both  his  mother  and  sister  with 
equal  surprise. 

'Well,  mamma/  said  Laura,  as 
she  followed  her  mother  into  her 
bedroom  that  evening.  '  What  do 
you  think?' 

'  That  it  is  most  delightfol  to  have 
dear  Spencer  home  again.  And  is 
not  Blanche  beautiful  ?' 

'  Perfectly  lovely— the  most  fault- 
less face  I  ever  saw,  if  I  could  read 
anj^thing  in  it  But  why  does 
Spienoer  look  so  changed—  so  ill  ?' 

'  You  forget  how  young  Blanche 
is,  my  dear  Lanra;  and  as  to 
Spencer's  being  ill,  I  only  see  that 
he  looks  harassed.  The  lawsuit 
that  has  brought  him  home  is  likely 
to  prove  a  very  troublesome  bnsi- 


Laura  was  silent  She  saw  her 
mother  was  determined  to  see  every- 
thing en  couleur  de  rose,  while  to  her 
eyes  life  a^umed  a  very  grey  aspect 

The  next  day  she  thought  that 
perhaps  she  had  been  fanciful,  for 
Blanche's  gentleness  and  extreme 
beauty  won  upon  her,  and  the 
anxious  care  with  which  Spencer 
seemed  to  watch  over  her  showed 
how  very  dear  she  was  to  hiuL 
Still  it  was  very  evident  that,  con- 
siderate and  kind  as  he  was  towards 
her,  no  companionship  existed  be- 
tween them. 

Blanche  seemed  perfectly  happy 
with  Launs  delighted  to  shop,  to 
walk,  or  drive,  and,  above  all,  de- 
lighted with  anything  in  the  shape 
of  gaiety,  especially  a  ball.  That 
year  the  season  was  unusually  late, 
and  London  still  continued  very 
full.  One  thing  Spencer  especially 
insisted  on  was,  that  Blanche  should 
never  go  out  without  him.  When, 
as  frequently  happened,  he  came 
home  late  from  his  lawyer,  and  find- 
ing dinner  nearly  over,  and  his 
mother,  Laura,  and  Blanche  en 
grand  tenue,  expecting  him  to  ac- 
company them  to  some  pariy,  he 
would  not  hear  of  their  going  with- 
out him,  but,  at  any  inconvenience 
or  ffttigue  to  himself,  would  hurry 
over  his  dinner,  so  as  to  dress  and 
be  at  bis  wife's  side  all  the  evening. 
The  jealous  guard  that  Spencer  kept 
over  her  was  a  source  of  constant 
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wonder  to  Lann,  who,  seeing  do 
disposition  in  Blanche  to  flirt  with 
other  men,  or  even  to  notioe  the 
admiration  that  alwajs  awaited  her, 
could  not  at  all  understand  it  Oc- 
casiooally  she  fancied  that  some 
event,  of  which  she  was  ignorant, 
mu8t  have  occurred  to  work  so  great 
a  change  in  her  brother's  bright  and 
trusting  nature. 

'It  will  all  be  different  at  home/ 
she  thought;  'there  will  be  no 
question  of  gaiety  there,  and  mamma 
has  promised  to  live  at  Etberidge 
for  another  year.  Blanche  will  be 
delighted  that  we  should  do  so,  for 
hev  one  dread  seems  to  be  the  idea 
that  she  may  possibly  be  dull.* 

Laura  could  not  imagine  dulness 
at  Etheridge  with  SpoDcer  for  a 
companion,  and  marvelled  at  the 
different  way  in  which  people  are 
constituted.  But  her  hopes  as  to 
the  change  which  a  country  life 
would  effect  in  her  brother  proved 
utterly  without  foundation,  for 
though  they  all  went  to  Etheridge 
for  the  autumn,  Spencer  would  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  remain  through 
the  winter,  but  went  to  join  Mris. 
EUerton  at  Paris.  This  kind  of  life 
continued  for  more  than  two  years, 
varied  only  by  occasional  visite  to 
London,  and  still  rarer  ones  to 
Etheridge,  where  Spencer  seemed 
always  more  than  commonly  anxious 
about  his  wife.  E^ery  one  mar* 
veiled  at  the  change  his  marriage 
had  made  in  him.  Rumours  reached 
Mrs.  Carlton  and  her  daughter  that 
Spencer  was  mad  with  jealousy, 
thouf^h  no  one  ever  said  that  his 
beautiful  wife  gave  him  the  slightest 
cause  for  it,  and  it  soon  became  an 
established  &tct  that  she  led  a  most 
miserable  life  on  account  of  her 
husband's  unparalleled  jealousy. 
It  was  said  that  be  would  carry  her 
away  in  the  middle  of  a  ball  for  no 
reason,  and  that  he  used  to  shut  her 
up  for  days  together,  and  would  not 
allow  any  one  to  approach  her. 
People  pitied  her,  and  shrugged 
their  shoulders  when  Spencer's 
name  was  mentioned;  and  while 
both  Laura  and  her  mother  knew 
that  appearances  justified  these  re- 
marks, they  were,  at  the  end  of  two 
veara,  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  just  three  yearn  from  the 
time  that  Spencer  first  brought  his 
wife  to  England  that  his  mother 
received  a  letter  from  him,  saying 
that  they  intended  to  join  her  in 
London  the  next  day. 

'  I  do  hope  we  shall  keep  them  at 
home  now,  Laura/  she  said,  as  she 
gave  her  daughter  the  letter  to  read. 
'  They  must  lie  tired  of  this  restless, 
wandering  life.' 

'I  should  think  so,  mamma.  I 
wonder  whether  if  they  had  had 
children  that  would  have  kept  them 
quiet?' 

Their  visit  was,  upon  the  whole, 
rather  more  satis&ctory  than  usual ; 
Spencer  seemed  less  depressed,  and 
Blanche  less  devoted  to  gaiety. 
But  it  was  almost  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  London  was  thinning 
fiisi  The  few  who  remained  were 
very  much  occupied  by  a  splendid 
fete  that  the  Duchess  of in- 
tended to  give  to  some  foreign  roy- 
alties who  had  been  in  England 
during  the  summer  and  were  now 
about  to  take  their  departure. 

There  had  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion between  Laura  and  Blanche 
as  to  the  probability  of  their  being 
invited,  and  when  at  last  the  card  of 
invitation  csme  Blanche  was  in  an 
ecstasy  of  delight,  and  insisted  on 
carrying  off  Laura  at  once  to  choose 
new  dresses. 

They  fixed  upon  some  to  which 
Laura  repeatedly  objected  on  ac- 
count of  their  peculiarity,  but 
Blanche  overruled  her;  and  when 
the  dresses  were  sent  home  Blanche 
put  the  wreath  upon  her  head,  and 
hearing  her  husband's  step  on  the 
stairs,  called  him  in  to  admire  it 

'  It  is  very  fantastic,  at  all  events/ 
he  replied,  indifferently.  '  Where  is 
it  to  be  worn?' 

'  At House.  Don't  you  re- 
member? The  Duchess  ogives  her 
ball  on  Monday.' 

Spencer  had  been  too  much  en- 
grossed with  business  for  it  to  have 
made  any  impression  on  him. 

'  You  have  got  my  invitation  all 
right,  I  suppose?'  he  said,  as  he 
left  the  room. 

'Of  course,'  said  Blanche,  pet- 
tishly.   '  How  tiresome  Spencer  is 
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about  neTor  letting  me  go  oat  with- 
out him !  I  Bhonld  like  to  give  him 
the  slip  some  day.' 

'  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  a 
bad  thing/  said  Mrs.  Carlton, '  for  I 
should  like  Spencer  to  be,  for  once, 
convinced  that  we  are  equal  to 
taking  care  of  you.' 

'Are  you  going  to  the  ball  at 

House  to-ni«ht?    I  hear  it  is 

to  be  an  early  a£Gur,  so  if  you  dine 
earlier  I  should  hke  to  know/  said 
Spencer,  one  day,  as  he  stood,  with 
hin  hat  in  his  hfuid,  wanting  to  go 
out 

'  We  must  dine  at  seven.  Will 
that  do  for  you?'  replied  his  mo- 
ther. 

'  I  shall  be  in  tima  Don't  wait 
dinner  for  me,'  he  called  out,  as  he 
ran  downstairs. 

Blanche  was  in  such  a  restless, 
excited  state  that  Laura  wished 
more  than  once  that  the  invitation 
had  never  come,  or  that  they  had 
declined  it 

'You  have  not  put  on  your 
finery/  said  Spencer,  looking  at  his 
wife  when  she  came  down  to  dinner 
that  day. 

'Of  course  not/  she  said,  with  a 
loud  laugh.  '  Fancy  dining  at  home 
in  a  gown  trimmed  with  titles  and 
butterflies  I' 

'  Oh,  Blanche !  do  you  think 
Spencer  is  deaf?'  said  Laura,  putting 
her  hands  up  to  her  ears.  'He 
really  is  not' 

Her  iKisband  looked  at  her  atten- 
tively, and  took  her  hand. 

'Gome  upstairs  with  me,  Blanche. 
I  want  to  speak  to  you/  he  said, 
very  decidedly. 

She  made  some  little  resistance, 
but  soon,  hanging  down  her  head, 
followed  him  out  of  the  room. 

'What  can  this  mean,  mamma? 
said  Laura,  looking  after  them  in 
dismay.  '  Is  not  Spencer  going  to 
allow  Blanche  to  have  any  dinner 
to-day?* 

'  I  suppose  he  only  wants  to  speak 
to  her  for  a  minute/  returned  her 
mother,  imeasily.  Spencer^s  con- 
duct with  regard  to  his  wife  was  so 
perfectly  incomprehensible  to  Mrs. 
CSarlton. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned, 
saying,  that  he  feared  Blanche  was 
going  to  have  one  of  her  bad  at« 


tacks  of  tic,  and  that  he  had  given 
her  the  medicine  prescribed  for  it, 
and  had  persuaded  her  to  lie  down 
and  try  to  sleep. 

'Surely  she  will  be  well  enough 
to  go  to  this  ball,  that  she  has  set 
her  heart  upon?'  said  Laura,  in 
dismay. 

'Certainly  not;  and  of  course  I 
shall  stay  at  home  with  her.' 

'  We  had  better  all  do  that/  said 
Laura,  disconsolately.  'How  very 
provoking!  only  I  suppose  it  would 
be  too  uncivil.  Shall  I  send  Blanche's 
dinner  upstairs?  Surely  she  had 
better  have  some  ?' 

'  My  dear  Laura,  do  let  me  take 
care  of  my  own  wife.  She  wants 
nothing  but  sleep,  and  the  medicine 
I  have  given  her  is  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  particularly  beg  that  no 
one  may  go  near  her.' 

Both  Mrs.  Carlton  and  Laura  felt 
that  they  could  not  say  any  more, 
and  the  dinner  proceeded  in  silence. 
Soon  after  Spencer  went  upstairs, 
and  half  an  hour  later  came  down- 
stairs, saying  that  bis  wife  was  &8t 
asleep,  but  that  as  he  was  going  out 
by-and-by  to  get  some  medicine  for 
her,  he  had  locked  the  door  of  her 
room,  to  prevent  her  being  dis- 
turbed. 

.'  Tou  don't  mean  that  you  have 
locked  her  in?*  said  his  mother,  in 
a  tone  of  horror.  '  M^  dear  Spencer, 
it  is  so  very  unsafe— in  case  of  fire, 
or  even  if  she  should  want  any- 
thing/ 

'  There  ib  not  much  danger  of  fire 
to-night,  and  she  will  not  want  any- 
thing, as  she  will  sleep  for  hours/ 
said  her  son,  impatiently.  '  I  shall 
probably  be  at  home  before  you  go 
out,  or,  if  not,  just  after.  So  you 
may  be  quite  happy  about  her.' 

Laura  did  not  feel  at  all  hap^y 
as  she  went  up  to  dress.  She  did 
not  believe  in  Bhinche's  ilhiess,  and 
thought  it  a  scheme  of  her  brother's 

to  prevent  her  going  to House. 

She  could  not  bear  to  think  of  him 
as  so  changed,  and  dressed  hastily, 
without  ta&3g  any  pleasure  in  the 
anticipation  of  the  evening. 

Just  as  she  was  leaving  her  room, 
she  was  startled  at  hearing  a  laugh 
behind  her,  and,  turning  round, 
saw,  to  her  amazement,  Blanche,  in 
her  ball  dress,  standing  before  her. 
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'Jb  not  this  a  good  trick?'  she 
said^  still  laughing.  '  I  heard  Spen- 
cer go  out ;  I  knew  his  step ;  and 
then  I  dressed  myself  so  quickly^ 
for  my  hair  was  plaited  before.' 

'How  are  you  now,  dear?  Spencer 
said  one  of  your  Jbad  attacks  of  pain 
was  coming  on.  Has  it  passed 
away?'  asked  Laura,  looking  per- 
fectly bewildered,  and  then,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  added,  'And 
he  said  that  your  door  was  locked' 

*1  expected  that/  said  Blanche, 
laughing,  'and  so  kept  my  eyes 
tight  shut,  that  he  might  thmk  me 
fast  asleep.  He  forgot  the  key  in 
his  dressing-room  door ;  he  locked 
the  outside,  but,  of  course,  this 
opened  both' 

'  But  you  cannot  go  to  the  ball  now 
he  has  forbidden  it,*  said  Laura,  in 
some  uneasiness  at  her  flushed 
cheeks  and  excited  manner.  'Be- 
sides, you  have  had  no  dinner;  you 
will  make  yourself  ill.' 

'  Shall  I  ?  I  don't  want  any  dm- 
ner.  I  shall  get  supper  there.  And 
now  I  am  going,  going— gone,'  she 
said,  putting  her  cloak  round  her : 
and  running  downstairs  she  jumped 
into  the  carriage,  which  had  just 
driven  round,  without  waiting  for 
lAura  or  Mrs.  Carlton. 

Laura,  in  great  distress,  stopped 
her  mother,  who  was  coming  out  of 
the  drawing-room  already  dressed, 
and  told  her  what  had  happened. 

'Never  mind,  my  dear;  I  shall 
not  stop  her  going.  I  think  it  a 
very  good  thing  to  break  through 
Spencer's  morbid  fancy.  Let  us  go 
at  once,  before  he  comes  home.  He 
can  follow,  of  course,  if  he  likes.' 

With  considerable  misgiving 
Laura  followed  her  mother,  and 
they  were  soon  in  the  string  of 
carriages  that  were  going  at  a  foot- 
pace to House. 

Blanche  looked  more  brilliantly 
beautiful  than  ever,  and  a  buzz  of 
admiration  followed  her  as  she 
walked  up  the  room.  She  danced 
very  well,  and  many  paused  to 
watch  her  as  she  and  the  young 

Duke   of  waltzed   together. 

Laura  thought  she  seemed  in  wilder 
spirits  than  usual,  owing  to  her 
having  played  this  trick  upon  her 
husband,  but  wished  occajBionally, 
as  she  caught  the  sound   of  her 


voice,  that  she  would  not  talk  and 
laugh  so  much  louder  than  waJB  her 
wont 

As  Laura  went  up  the  room  to 
return  to  her  mother,  after  she  had 
been  dancing,  she  saw  her  brother 
coming  forward  to  meet  her. 

'  Ckxne  with  me,  Laura,'  he  said, 
in  a  low  voice.  '  J  want  you  to  go 
and  speak  to  my  mother.' 

He  was  very  pale,  and  there  wsfl 
a  stem  look  in  his  countenance  that 
frightened  her. 

'  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were 
here,  Spencer,'  she  began. 

'Probably  not,*  he  said, bitterly. 
'  I  am  come  to  try  and  repair  the 
wrong  you  have  done  me  this  night, 
in  bringing  Blanche  here.' 

'  She  came  to  my  room,  dressed, 
and  said  she  was  well,  and  mamma 
thought  she  had  better  come  with 
us.  What  could  I  do  ?'  she  pleaded. 

'  All  you  can  do  now  is  to  get  her 
away.  If  you  will  go  down  and  get 
into  the  carriage,  I  will  bring 
Blanche  down.  I  have  called  for  it' 

'  You  don't  really  mean  that  you 
are  going  to  take  Blanche  away,  now 
she  is  quite  well  and  enjoying  her- 
self so  much?' 

Something  very  like  an  oath  es- 
caped him,  as  he  stamped  impa- 
tiently on  the  ground;  and  Laura, 
now  really  alarmed,  did  not  dare  to 
make  any  further  remonstrance. 

His  wife  had  not  seen  him  enter, 
and  started  violently  as  he  ^ame  up 
to  her. 

'  I  am  going  home,  Blanche  Tou 
must  come  with  me,'  he  said,  taking 
hold  of  her  hand. 

She  resisted  at  first,  swaying  her- 
self backwards  and  forwards  with- 
out speaking.  Several  people  turned 
round  and  looked  on  in  surprise. 
Spencer's  dread  of  a  scene  increased 
every  moment  He  looked  at  her 
fixedly,  and  said  something  in  a 
low  voice,  which  seemed  to  have  its 
due  effect,  for  she  made  no  further 
resistance,  but,  hanging  down  her 
head,  took  his  arm  and  walked 
quietly  away. 

'Shameful!'  'tyrannical!'  'what 
a  brute !' '  how  can  she  bear  it?'  was 
murmured  on  all  sides ;  but  he  did 
not  appear  to  hear  it,  and  walked 
quickly  away. 

There  was  a  flight  of  steps  from 
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the  ball-room  to  the  corridor  vhioh 
led  to  the  cloak-room.  On  this 
staircase  was  a  large  window,  which 
had  been  thrown  wide  open  to 
admit  more  air.  As  Spencer  Carl- 
ton led  his  wife  down  these  stairs, 
she  suddenly  disengaged  herself 
from  his  arm,  and,  looking  furtively 
round  to  see  that  no  one  was  near, 
darted  on  to  the  ledge  of  the  win- 
dow, and,  with  one  spring,  threw 
herself  out.  Her  husband  uttered  a 
cry  of  horror,  which  echoed  through 
the  house  and  was  heard  above  the 
strains  of  the  musicians,  the  noise 
of  carriages,  and  the  sound  of  the 
feet  of  the  dancers,  and  then  fell 
heavily  on  the  floor,  perfectly  sense- 
less. 

'What  had  happened?'  'Mr. 
Carlton  had  dropped  down  dead, 
and  his  wife,  in  her  terror,  had 
jumped  through  the  window,'  was 
the  impression  of  those  who  hast- 
ened to  the  spot 


CHAPTEB  V.- 
Spencer Carlton  was  raised  from 
the  floor,  and  restored  to  partial 
consciousness,  while  search  was 
made  for  his  unhappy  wife.  She  had 
not  fallen  far,  oud  was  only  par- 
tially stunned,  as  the  window 
through  which  she  had  sprung 
opened  upon  the  roof  of  a  room 
wnich  had  been  built  out  below  and 
had  been  turned  into  a  kind  of  bal- 
cony for  flower&  Her  arm  appetu^d 
to  be  broken,  otherwise  she  seemed 
to  have  escaped  without  any  other 
serious  ii^ury. 

Several  gentlemen  went  to  her 
assistance,  and  two  of  the  servants 
attempted  to  lift  her  from  the 
ground  and  carry  her  through  the 
window.  But  she  moaned  so  piti- 
fully that  they  were  obliged  to  de- 
sist At  last,  one  man,  more  pow- 
erful and  more  determined  than  the 
rest,  took  her  up  in  his  arms  and 
laid  her  on  a  sofa,  near  to  the  place 
where  Spencer  was  still  lying.  The 
sight  of  his  pale  face  seemed  to 
quiet  her  at  once,  and  she  crept  to 
his  side,  and  be^n  to  stroke  his 
hands,  crying  quietly  all  the  time. 
A  heartfelt  ejaculation  of  thanks- 
giving escaped  him  when  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  saw  his  wife^  whom  he 


imagined  to  have  been  dashed  to 
atoms,  alive  and  by  his  side.  The 
arm  which  hung  powerless  by  her 
side  required  immediate  attention, 
and  Mrs.  Carlton  directed  that  she 
should  be  carried  to  the  carriage, 
while  Spencer  and  his  sister  fol- 
lowed. 

Shocked  and  dismayed,  neither 
Mrs.  Carlton  nor  Laura  felt  that  they 
could  speak  to  Spencer,  especially 
as  Blanche  continued  talking  and 
moaning  as  the  pain  of  her  arm  in- 
creased. It  was  now  evident  that 
she  was  labouring  under  a  tempo- 
rary fit  of  insanity.  But  Mrs.  Carl- 
ton could  not  make  up  her  mind  to 
speak  to  her  son  on  the  subject, 
though  he  now  knew  that  the 
wretched  secret  of  his  life  could  be 
no  longer  concealed. 

As  soon  as  her  arm  would  allow 
of  it  Blanche  was  moved  to  Ethe- 
ridge ;  and  then  she  fell  into  a  de- 
pressed, melancholy  state,  and  her 
health  seemed  gradually  to  decline. 
As  time  went  on,  symptoms  of  in- 
jury to  her  spine,  unperceived  at 
the  time,  showed  themselves,  and 
she  became  partially  paralyzed. 
Her  husband  never  left  her,  and  his 
mother  saw  with  anxiety  how  much 
this  protracted  nursing  was  telling 
Upon  him. 

'  Surely  you  will  allow  us  to  help 
you  to  nurse  poor  Blanche,'  she 
said  to  him  one  day,  reproachfully. 
'  You  are  feigging  yourself  to  death.' 

'I  am  well  enough,  mother.  I 
do  not  wish  to  keep  you  away  from 
Blanche,  but  I  know  best  what  she 
means.  I  think  she  gets  weaker 
every  day.  That  fall  was  a  great 
shock  to  her.  You  have  been  so  kind 
and  so  considerate,  in  never  ques- 
tioning me  about  her,  that  I  should 
like  you  to  know  all,  and  how 
wretched  my  life  has  been. 

'Four  years  ago,  I  became  so 
madly  in  love  with  Blanche,  from 
the  first  moment  I  saw  her,  that  I 
felt  I  could  not  live  without  her, 
and  used  every  possible  endeavour 
to  gain  her  affections.  1  was  with 
her  constantly,  but  she  never 
seemed  to  understand  that  I  loved 
her ;  and  at  last  I  asked  her  mother's 
permission  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to 
her,  and  implore  her  to  be  my  wifa.' 

'  How  could  her  mother  allow 
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you  to  do  so?'  said  Mrs.  Carlton,  in- 
dignantly. 

'  That  is  a  qnestion  for  her  own 
oonsdenoe/  he  replied,  with  a  sad 
and  bitter  smile.  '  There  was  an  odd 
kind  of  hesitation  in  her  manner  at 
first,  but  afterwards  she  made  no 
diffienlty,  and  attributed  Blanche's 
indifference,  as  I  did  myself,  to  her 
extreme  youth.  Now  I  look  back, 
many  things  strike  me  as  strange 
which  then,  in  my  infataation,  I 
scarcely  noticed.  Our  marriage  was 
a  hurried  one,  as  you  know;  aod 
Mrs.  Eilerton  would  not  listen  to 
your  wish  that  we  might  come  to 
England.  As  soon  as  we  were  mar- 
ried we  went  to  Naples,  and  in  about 
six  weeks  one  of  these  paroxysms 
came  on.  I  laid  it  then  to  inci- 
pient fever,  and  rejected  the  notion 
of  the  doctor,  who  apprehended 
that  the  symptoms  were  those  of 
hereditary  insanity.  I  told  Mrs. 
Eilerton  the  doctor's  opinion,  when, 
to  my  horror,  she  confessed  that  he 
was  right,  and  informed  me  that  her 
husband  was  confined  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.  She  excused  herself  by  say- 
ing that  she  had  belicTed  that 
Blanche  had  nearly  outgrown  this 
tendency,  and  was  persuaded  that 
the  climate  of  Italy  would  complete 
the  cure,  which  she  affirmed  it  had 
ahready  begun.  She  told  me  that 
these  attacks  were  the  cause  of 
Blanche*8  extreme  delicacy,  and 
their  leaving  America.  She  im- 
plored me  to  bear  with  her,  as  she 
was  convinced  that  she  would  gra- 
dually recover.  There  was  no  need 
to  counsel  me  to  be  patient  with 
her,  poor  darling!  but  you  can 
imagine  how  heart-stricken  I  was, 
and  what  my  life  has  been  ever 
smce.  While  it  was  possible,  I  con- 
cealed this.  I  heard  all  that  was 
said  and  believed  against  me :  how 
I  was  supposed  to  ill-treat  one 
whom  it  was  the  sole  object  of  my 
life  to  shield  and  protect;  but  I 
heeded  it  not  There  was  no  longer 
any  happiness  for  me  in  life,  and  I 
cared  for  nothing  that  the  world 
might  say ;  for,  say  what  it  might, 
nothing  could  exceed  my  loneliness 
and  misery.  It  grieved  me  most  to 
see  how  you  and  Laura  misjudged 


me;  and  yet  for  her  sake,  and  for 
the  possible  chance  of  a  child,  I  bore 
all  in  silence.  Now  you  know  why 
I  never  allowed  her  to  go  out  with- 
out me.  It  was  no  "  morbid  fancy  " 
that  made  me  so  careful  of  her. 
Any  excitement  had  a  tendency  to 
bring  on  one  of  her  attacks,  and  from 
long  habit,  and  closely  watching 
her,  I  had  learned  to  detect  the  verj 
first  symptoms.  By  quiet  and  medi- 
cine these  attacks  are  under  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  control,  and  they 
now  seldom  last  many  days.  My 
conduct  throughout  may  have  been 
mistaken,'  he  said,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
'  but  I  have  lived  this  life  for  her 
sake—not  for  my  own.' 

Mrs.  Carlton  could  not  reply.  She 
was  weeping  too  bitterly  for  the  son 
whose  life  had  been  so  strangely 
blighted. 

'Dearest  Spencer,'  she  said  at 
length, '  now  you  wUl  let  us  help 
you  to  bear  this  trial.  You  have 
borne  it  alone  far  too  long.' 

He  grasped  his  mother's  hand 
without  speaking;  and  from  that 
day  she  shared  her  watch  over  the 
wife  that  was  fading  away  so  slowly 
and  surely  l)efore  their  eyes.  Blanche 
was  now  alwavs  quiet,  occasionally 
quite  rational,  but  she  grew  rapidly 
weaker,  and  it  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  a  grief,  when  she  was  laid 
in  the  old  church  at  Etheridgc ;  for 
they  who  loved  her  knew  that 
sorrow  and  danger  were,  for  her, 
over  in  this  world,  and  that  they 
might  think  of  her  as  at  rest 

It  was  many  years  before  Spencer 
Carlton  at  all  recovered  the  bitter 
trial  of  his  young  life ;  though,  long 
after,  the  merry  voices  of  children 
were  heard  once  again  in  the  old 
castle  at  Etberidge.  He  was  now  a 
grey-haired,  middle-aged  man,  and 
had  married  again,  late  in  life.    His 

E resent  wife  was  very  different  to 
er  he  had  so  loved  and  mourned. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish,  a  kind-hearted, 
sensible  woman,  without  either 
beauty  or  accomplishment  With 
her  he  led  a  quiet,  useful  life;  but 
the  impress  of  his  great  grief  had 
left  indelible  traces  upon  him,  which 
were  never  effaced. 
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WHAT  38  genius?  'Beally,  my 
good  sir/  as  the  judicious  Mr. 
Skind^p  says  to  the  inquiring 
Fopanilufc  in  the  work  of  a  re- 
nowned author, '  I  am  the  Tery  last 
man  in  the  world  to  answer  ques- 
tions.' The  probability,  reader,  is 
that  yon  know  as  much  and  as  little 
of  the  matter  aa  I  do.  One  cannot 
help  thiTilriTig  that,  if  metaphysicians 
understood  their  trade,  and  if  their 
trade  were  worth  understanding, 
tbis  is  a  point  on  which  they  might 
have  fovoured  us  with  a  few  remarks 
in  the  way  of  practical  elucidation. 
But  for  the  most  part  these  gentle- 
men prefer  to  soar  into  regions  of 
the  mtellectual  firmament  where 
ordinary  men  and  ordinary  questions 
are  left  far  behind.  If  they  do  on 
rare  oocosions  leave  the  airy  heights 
of  speculation  and  descend  into  the 
Yolleys  of  common  sense,  their  ob- 
servations on  the  subject  of  genius 
are  serviceable  only  or  chiefly  in  so 
far  as  they  put  general  impressions 
regarding  it  into  more  precise  and 
huidy  shape. 

*  ThCM  earthly  godfkthen  of  beaTcn's  Uglily 

That  glTo  A  name  to  e^ery  fixed  atar. 
Have  DO  more  profit  of  their  ahining  nighte, 
Than  thooa  that  walk  and  wot  not  what 
thqrare.' 

No:  and  we  happily  have  as  much 
enjoyment  in  the  words  and  works 
of  genius  as  if  we  could,  with  the 
nicest  scientific  exactitude,  define 
its  character  and  describe  its  opera- 
tions. A  very  few  words  on  the  sub- 
ject will  si^oe  for  our  present 
purpose.  Once  more,  then,  what  is 
genius? 

Vivid  emotion,  keen  sensibility, 
wide  range  and  penetntingintensity 
of  mental  visionr—these  we  all  asso- 
ciate with  the  temperament  of 
genius.  Save  when  his  soul  folds 
Its  wings  and  goes  to  sleep,  the  man 
in  whose  bosom  is  the  mystic 
spark  is  stranger  to  that  mood  and 
condition  of  mind  which  may  be 
characterised  as  a  steady,  safe,  and 
tranquil  mediocrity.  His  happiness 
is  ecstacy.  His  grief  is  anguish. 
His  hope  is  enthusiasm.  HIb  de- 
spondency is  despair.  A  spring  tide 
and  a  neap  tide,  respectively  the 


highest  and  the  lowest  in  the  tidal 
changes  of  the  month,  are,  with 
submission  to  the  elegant  and  amia- 
ble authoress  of  *The  Woman's 
Kingdom,'  impossibilities  in  the 
realm  of  physical  nature;  but  in 
the  heart  of  the  man  of  genius, 
the  highest  tide  of  feeling  alternates 
in  swift  sequence  with  the  lowest. 

In  the  next  place,  every  one  re- 
cognises a  connection  between 
genius  and  power.  Madness  gives 
a  man  thi^  times  the  strength 
he  has  in  moments  of  sanity,  and  in 
this,  as  in  other  respects,  genius  is 
to  madness  near  allied.  Talent  in- 
spired with  a  fervour  which  enables 
it  to  do  three  times  its  regular  and 
expected  work,  if  not  identical  with 
genius,  is  something  which  mankind 
cannot  practically  distinguish  from 
genius.  Consider  Lord  Brougham. 
His  capacities,  one  and  all,  were 
never  anything  more  than  those  of 
the  consummate  pleader  and  the  suc- 
cessfol  bookmaker.  Brougham  with 
the  steam  off  would  never  have  been 
thought  by  any  one  a  man  of  genius. 
But  when  his  fiery  volition  put  aU 
the  machinery  of  his  intellect  in 
motion— -when,  in  the  words  of  a 
spectator  of  his  energy  at  its  height, 
he  was  'a  volcano,  an  eruption,  a 
devouring  flame,  a  storm,  a  whirl- 
wind, a  cataract,  a  torrent,  a  sea, 
thunder  and  an  earthquake,'— your 
description  of  the  sons  of  genius 
would  have  been  precise  indeed  to 
exclude  Harry  Brougham  from  the 
sacred  band. 

Again,  we  all  more  or  less  appre- 
ciate and  enter  into  that  remark  of 
wise  Aristotle's  that  it  is  the  gift 
of  genius  to  detect  by  quick  intuitive 
perception  the  similitudes  of  nature 
and  to  think  and  speak  in  metaphor. 
In  the  universe  there  is  for  genius 
nothing  sudden,  nothing  single ;  the 
frame  of  things  is  for  it  pervaded 
with  melodious  hannonies  —  har- 
monies of  colour,  harmonies  of 
sound,  harmonies  of  meaning,  tone 
answering  tone,  light  reflecting  light 
Does  the  man  of  genius  behold  the 
purity  of  imtrodaen  snow?  He 
thinks  of  innocence,  and  simplicity, 
and  modesty,  and  stainless  truth. 
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Boos  he  behold  the  flush  of  dawn 
upon  that  snow,  or  upon  lilies  and 
white  roses  ?  He  thinks  of  the  still 
rarer  mantling  of  colours  on  the 
cheek  of  beauty.  For  him  the  sphere- 
music  is  no  lie»  the  voice  of  Mem- 
non's  statue  at  the  touch  of  sunrise 
no  fable.  For  his  *  quick  poetio 
senses '  the  hills  hare  language ;  he 
feels  the  '  pulse  of  dew  upon  the 
grass/  and  'silent shadows  from  the 
trees  refresh  him  like  a  slumber.' 

But  after  all,  the  essential  ele- 
ment in  genius  is  its  art  of  combin- 
ing prcciousness  with  newnesa  To 
say  that  genius  is  original,  novel, 
surprising,  inventive,  is  not  enough ; 
a  drunken  Irishman  will  invent  you 
as  much  as  you  like,  and  turn  out 
no  end  of  '  things  unattempted  yet 
in  prose  or  rhyme/  But  genius, 
mysteriously  mingling  old  materials 
with  its  own  fire,  mysteriously  in- 
spiring clay  with  its  own  breath  of  life, 
gives  birth  to  creations  which  are  at 
once  new  and  vital,  at  once  original 
and  valuabla  How  true,  how 
obvious,  you  say,  when  you  hear 
the  word  spoken  by  genius,  and  yet 
somehow  you  never  said  it. 

*Wbom  geoiu  gnidei  to  writss  that  every 

dunoc, 
Emaptured,  thinks  to  do  the  Mune  at  ODoe. 
But  after  Inky  thumbs  and  bitten  naU% 
And  twenty  scattered  quires,  the  coxcomb 

Iklls.' 

(Genius  extracts  the  elixir  of  nature, 
and  this  elixir  is  the  soul  of  art. 
Genius,  therefore,  is  at  once  the 
most  natural  and  the  most  artificial 
of  things. 

*  Nature  Is  made  better  by  no  mean. 
But  Nature  makes  that  mean :  so  o'er  that  art, 
Which,  you  say.  adds  to  Nature,  Is  an  art 
That  Nature  make&  .  .  .    This  ban  art 
Which  does  mend  Natureb— ohange  it  rather  i 

but 
The  art  Itself  U  Nature.' 

QeniuB  is  therefore  the  pioneer 
of  civilisation  in  allits  fleldi^*  the 
power,'  as  Wilson  says, '  that  keeps 
perpetually  evolving  the  new  from 
the  old,  so  that  this  life,  and  this 
world,  and  these  skies,  are  some- 
thing different  to-day  from  whiit 
they  were  yesterday,  and  will  be 
something  different  to-morrow  from 
what  they  were  to-day,  and  so  on 
for  ever.' 
But  am  I  not  getting  into  altitudes 


where  footing  is  likely  to  fidl  me? 
Perhaps.  Let  me  hark  back  on  a 
lowlier  strain,  and  make  the  obser- 
vation, that  genius,  sublime  and 
beautiful  as  it  by  nature  is,  can 
be  very  provoking.  "Whim,  caprice, 
waywardness,  wilfulness,  absence 
of  mind,  awkwardness  in  little 
things,  distaste  for  common  plea- 
sures, contempt  for  ordinary  men 
and  women,  confusion  in  figures, 
irregularity  in  payments,  unintelli- 
gible humours,  'fancies  too  weak 
K>r  boys,  too  green  and  idle  for 
Rirls  of  nine/  are  as  a  matter  of 
&ct  the  imps  and  demons  whidi 
haunt  the  brain  of  genius.  Ask  the 
ladies.  Not  the  cerulean  and  en- 
raptured beings  who  think  that  it 
would  be  bliss  to  black  the  boots 
of  poets  and  artists,  but  those  esti- 
maole,  housewifely  persons  who  had 
the  most  intimate  opportunities  of 
observiog  Rousseau,  Diderot,  Edgar 
Poe,  Lord  Byron,  and  even  Bobert 
Bums.  Was  genius  in  the  twisted, 
snarling,  cross-grained,  sparkling- 
eyed  mannikin  of  Twickenham 
always  sweet,  sunny,  and  com- 
panionable ?  Was  it  angel  or  devil 
that  flashed  out  in  weird  and  mystic 
gUtterings  from  under  the  shaggy 
brows  of  Swift  ?  Men  whose  food 
is  nectar  and  ambrosia  will  be  apt 
to  lack  relish  for  tea  and  toast. 
Boiled  leg  of  mutton,  'smoking, 
and  tender,  and  juicy/  has  no 
charms  for  them.  And  yet,  as 
Thackeray  asks,  what  better  meat 
could  there  be?  The  cleverest 
market  woman  cannot  buy  better 
bread  than  is  baked  of  wheat;  and 
this  is  exactly  what  these  superla- 
tives want.  The  peculiarity  and 
essence  of  their  being  is  that  they 
dwell  in  an  element  of  the  new,  and 
yet  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the 
stuff  of  life  is  old  and  common- 
place. Genius  is  not  remarkab^ 
hr  the  domestic  virtues. 

What  is  love?  Believe  me, 
madam,  you  know  as  well  as  your 
humble  servant 

*  Ask  not  of  nle,  law,  what  Is  IoV«^ 
ASk  what  Is  good  of  God  abo^ 
Ask  of  the  great  sub  what  is  Ught^ 
ASk  what  Is  darknesi  of  the  night, 
Ask  sin  of  what  may  be  forglvai. 
Ask  what  Is  happineM  of  heaven. 
Ask  what  18  folly  of  the  crowd. 
Ask  wbut  *n  fashion  of  the  dhixnid. 
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Aak  whai  If  sweetoess  of  thy  kisa, 
AA  of  th jwlf  what  becnty  Is ; 
And  if  Uwy  woh  ahoold  aasirer,  I  f 
Let  me,  UMNJoio  them  with  a  dgfa. 
Oh  I  let  me  prmy  my  Ufe  may  proT«y 
When  thni^  with  tbee^  that  i  am  love.' 

This  is  all  very  well  for  a  lover,  but 
it  is  no  answer  to  our  question. 
*  In  the  conducting  medium  of 
Fantasy/  says  Mr.  Carlyle, '  flames- 
forth  that  /ire-do  velopment  of  the 
imiversal  Spiritual  Electricity, 
which,  as  unfolded  between  man 
and  man,  we  first  emphatically 
denominate  LOVE.'  Another  writer, 
probably  of  more  tender  years, 
speaks  of  love  as  that  emotion 
'which  plays,  in  the  world,  so 
strange  ana  prominent  a  part, 
grouping  around  itself  comedy  and 
&ag^y ,  the  life  of  literature  and  art, 
the  source  of  half  the  nobleness 
and  half  the  crime  of  human  his- 
tory, unique  in  its  nature  and  irre- 
sistible in  its  influence,  indefinable 
by  any,  but  in  some  way  conceived 
by  all,  and  known  distinctively 
by  the  nahie  of  love.'  Love  is  the 
passion  of  passions,  the  sovereign 
interest  and  agitation  of  the  souL 

•  AU  ttMWfhtfl,  all  pMBkMM,  aU  dslfghfeii 

Whaurer  stin  thla  mortal  fhuM, 
AU  are  but  minlaiei*  of  )or% 
Aodfeeditai 


Love  plants  the  wilderness  with 
gardens,  and  fills  the  desert  with 
enchantment  Love  kindles  the 
coldest  heart  into  ardour,  and  fills 
the  dullest  eye  with  eloquent  light 
Love  raises  the  mean  soul  for  a 
moment  above  itself,  and  inspires 
the  feeble  with  heroic  courage. 
Many,  perhaps  most,  have  never 
really  loved,  for  the  entire  ramifica- 
tion of  our  highly  artificial  society 
might  be  described  as  a  machinery 
for  counteracting  or  dispensing  with 
this  vital  and  transcendent  emo- 
tion: but  when  love  is  genuine 
it  absorbs,  transforms,  tyrannises 
over  every  &culty  of  the  souL 

And  now,  suppose  these  fires 
should  meet.  Suppose  Genius,  the 
spirit  of  the  Ughtnmg,  should  blend 
with  Love,  the  spirit  of  the  dawn« 
will  not  the  union  be  something  to 
celebrate?  Will  not  the  Muses, 
the  Graces,  tiie  rosy  Hours,  Mi- 
nerva, queen  of  wisdom,  Cy  therea. 


?ueen  of  fascination,  and  all  the 
Olympian  train,  dance  in  sprightly 
mazes  or  in  stately  measures  at 
such  a  wedding  ?  Will  there  not  be 
romantic  episodes,  thrilling  confes- 
sions, singular  coincidences,  magical 
surprises  ?  Will  there  not  be  palpi- 
tations of  strange  delicious  excite- 
ment,  tumults  of  bewildering  rap- 
ture, tears  of  burning  bliss,  and  sighs 
of  transport? 

'  There  is  no  love  but  love  at  first 
sight,'  observes  a  celebrated  novelist 
The  love  of  genius  is  generally  if 
not  always  at  first  sight,  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  novelist 
in  question  proceeds  to  expatiate 
on  the  love  thus  created  is  hardly 
overwrought  '  Magnificent,  sublime, 
divine  sentiment  T  he  exclaims. 
'An  immortal  flame  bums  in  the 
breast  of  that  man  who  adores 
and  is  adored.  He  is  an  ethereal 
being.  The  accidents  of  earth 
touch  him  not  Kevolutions  of 
empires,  changes  of  creed,  muta- 
tions of  opinion,  are  to  him  but 
tiie  clouds  and  meteors  of  a  stormy 
sky.  The  schemes  and  struggles  of 
mankind  are,  in  his  tbinking,  but 
the  anxieties  of  pigmies  and  the  Can- 
tastical  achievements  of  apes.  No- 
thing can  subdue  him.'  Equally 
elated  and  equally  unreasonable 
is  another  of  the  same  novelist's 
characters  on  a  similar  occasion. 
'  If  she  be  not  mine/  rhapsodises 
this  one,  '  there  is  no  longer  Venice 
— no  longer  human  existence— no 
longer  a  beautiful  and  everlasting 
world.  Let  it  all  cease;  let  the 
whole  globe  crack  and  shiver;  let 
all  nations  and  all  human  hopes 
expire  at  once;  let  chaos  come 
again  if  this  girl  be  not  my  bride  1' 
Delirium  of  this  kind  is  happily 
confined  to  the  honeymoon;  and 
the  moon  of  honey,  like  other  moons, 
never  by  any  chfuice  becomes  five 
weeks  old. 

Genius  loves  intensely ;  but  mere 
intensity  of  love  may  sometimes 
awaken  fi^us  and  bring  it  to  its 
work.  'Beauty,'  says  Wilson  finely, 
'  is  often  immorta&sed  by  genius 
that  knows  not  it  is  genius,  behoving 
itself  to  be  but  lova  Genins  do- 
mineers over  iJl  other  feelings  and 
faculties,  but  is  itself  the  slave  of 
love.' 
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Life,  howeyer^  lasts  longer  than 
the  honeymoon.  There  Is,  besides,  in 
hnnum  affiuis  a  widely  extended  and 
▼ery  powerful  law  called  the  law  of 
reaction.  The  higher  the  billows, 
the  deeper  the  Talleys  between.  The 
more  intense  the  passion,  the  more 
confidently  may  we  expect  its  Inll, 
its  Bubeidenoe ;  and  the  number  of 
well-authenticated  instances  of  love 
being  couTorted  into  its  opposito, 
and  extremity  of  passionate  devotion 
becoming  extremity  of  hate,  put  it 
beyond  all  question  that  this  not 
unfrequently  takes  place.  Add  that 
the  course  of  true  love,  which,  even 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  mortals,  is 
not  remarkable  for  smooth  flowing, 
is  not  more  but  less  likely  to  flow 
smoothly  when  genius  is  in  love, 
and  it  will  become  evident  that  the 
oo]:\junotion  of  love  and  genius  is 
no  guarantee  of  domestic  or  per- 
sonal happiness.  Accordingly  it  is 
the  &ct  that,  while  a  very  Ifi^go  pro- 
portion of  the  noblest  literature  in 
the  world  has  been  inspired  by 
happy  love,  a  proportion  nearly  as 
large  of  the  calamities,  quarrels, 
mi^ps,  misfortunes,  and  mistakes 
of  gemus  have  been  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  this  passion.  On  the  dark 
side,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  bright, 
this  subject  is  interesting.  A  wide 
field  thus  opens  before  us ;  and  under 
favour  of  the  editorial  powers  and 
the  indulgent  reader,  it  may  be  our 
lot  hereafter  to  take  a  flying  look 
into  some  of  those  bowers  where 
love  and  genius  have  met.  Shall 
wo,  for  example,  steal  upon  Swift  as 
he  sat  in  the  garden  with  Stella, 
and  exercised  upon  her  that  myste- 
rious and  terrible  fascination  which 
was  at  once  her  ecstacy  and  her  tor- 
ture? Shall  we  open  the  door  of 
that  Dutch  garret  in  which  Mira- 
beau  and  Sophie  de  Monnier  en- 
joyed their  brief  hour  of  ill-starred 
and  lawless  bliss  ?  Shall  we  accom- 
pany Goethe  in  a  morning  call  on 
IVcderica  or  an  afternoon  stroll 
with  Charlotte  ?  or  shall  we  look  a 
little  into  the  remarkable  fact  that 
Scott,  Byron,  and  the  artist  Turner 
were  all  unhappy,  or  at  least  unsuc- 
cessful, in  their  earliest  and  truest 
love?  This  and  much  more  we 
shall  have  to  deal  with  if  wo  are  to 
attempt  giving  anything  like  a  satis- 


factory account  of  Genius  in  Love. 
But  we  must  not  peer  into  the 
future  or  trouble  ourselves  about 
crossing  the  bridge  until  we  reach  it. 
Of  loves  actually  celebrated  in 
poetry,  the  most  renowned  are,  be- 
yond question,  those  of  Dante  and 
of  Petrarch.  The  most  glorious 
monument  ever  reared  by  love  and 
genius  to  woman  is  the  great  poem 
of  Dante.  Compared  wiu  the  tran- 
scendent homage  of  the  poet  to 
his  Beatrice  aU  other  compliments 
to  the  sex  are  slight  and  trivial. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  critical  specu- 
lation whether  he  intended  the  Di- 
vine Comedy  to  enshrine  his  love 
for  Beatrice.  He  expressly  says  so. 
In  a  note  appended  by  him  to 
the  collection  of  his  miscellaneous 
poems  on  the  subject  of  his  early 
love,  he  uses  these  words :— '  I  b^ 
held  a  marvellous  vision,  which  has 
caused  me  to  cease  from  writing  in 
praise  of  my  blessed  Beatrice,  until 
I  can  celebrate  her  more  worthily; 
which  that  I  may  do,  I  devote  my 
whole  soul  to  study,  as  sAeknoweth 
well ;  insomuch,  that  if  it  please  the 
Great  Disposer  of  all  things  to  pro- 
long my  life  for  a  few  years  upon 
this  earth,  I  hope  hereafter  to  sing 
of  my  Beatrice  what  never  yet  was 
said  or  sung  of  woman.*  To  utter 
such  a  hope  was  daring ;  to  accom- 
plish it  was  sublime.  But  indeed 
the  consciousness  of  superlative 
genius,  inspiring  a  proud  intrepi- 
dity, does  not  mock  those  who  ex- 
prience  that  thrilling  emotion. 
Milton  also  stood  forth  in  his  youth 
and  informed  his  contemporaries 
that  it  was  his  purpose  ana  ambi- 
tion to  compose  an  immortal  poem, 
and  he  lived  to  write  Paradisti 
Lost  But  the  love  of  Dante  for 
Beatrice  casts  a  ray  of  finer,  softer 
beauty  over  his  poetic  ambition  than 
rests  upon  the  aspiration  of  Milton. 
The  love  of  that  woman  beautified 
and  hallowed  Dante*s  whole  exist- 
ence. He  was  but  a  boy  of  nine, 
she  a  girl  of  eight,  when  they  met 
at  a  banquet  given  by  her  father, 
Folco  di  Portinari.  One  can  ima- 
gine the  glow  in  the  large,  dark, 
doquent  &ce  of  the  princely  boy,  as 
he  looked  upon  the  golden  tresses 
and  azure  eyes  of  the  radiant 
maiden,  and  loved  her  once  and  for 
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ever.  Long  yours  of  exile  and  of 
agony  sealod  up  the  tenderness 
^vmcn  beamed  in  mild  Ught  from 
the  grave,  oliTeKx>mplezioned  fea- 
tures of  yonng  Dante,  and  engraved 
upon  them  the  emblems  of  enduring 
and  unutterable  pain.  The  women 
as  they  then  looked  on  him  said  that 
he  had  been  in  hell,  and  that  his  lace 
was  scarred  with  fire  and  brimstone. 
But  he  had  not  been  through  the 
fire  when  he  first  gazed  on  Beatrice, 
and 

•  Into  his  heart  ncAvtd  her  hevU 
And  fftTe  her  heck  his  own.' 

Boccaook),  and  following  Boccaccio, 
Mrs.  Jameson  and  Frofeasor  Wilson 
have  enabled  us  to  realize  some- 
thing^ of  what  Beatrice  was  in  wo- 
manhood. Not  slender  or  fragile, 
but  on  that  scale  of  beauty  which 
the  great  Venetian  painters  loved, 
she  was  '  tall  and  of  a  commanding 
figure,  gracefol  in  her  gait  as  the 
peacock,  ui>right  as  the  crane.'  Her 
hair  was  fiur  and  curling,  her  fore- 
head ample,  her  mouth,  '  when  it 
smiled,  surpassed  all  things  in  sweet- 
ness: her  neck  was  white  and 
slenaer,  springing  gracefully  from 
the  bust;  her  cmn  small,  round, 
and  dimpled;  her  aims  beautiful 
and  round;  her  hands  Boft,  white, 
and  polished:  her  &igers  slender, 
and  decorated  with  jewelled  rings, 
as  became  her  birth.*  Dante  never 
won  his  Beatrice.  She  was  wodded 
to  another,  and  soon  after  died. 
But  she  had  naftsed  into  his  dreams, 
and  remainea  there  for  ever.  The 
8liock  of  her  death  affected  him  so 
deeply  '  that  his  best  friends  could 
scairoely  recognize  him.'  In  subse- 
quent years  he  also  married,  but 
he  was  not  happy  with  his  wife ; 
nor  was  it  possible  that  he  could 
be  happy,  for  one  feeling,  too 
sacred  and  too  ethereal  to  be  called 
a  passion,  held  possession  of  his 
soul.  He  loved  Boitrice ;  if  he  could 
but  see  her,  if  he  could  but  convene 
^vith  her,  if  he  could  but  know  that 
she  placed  her  foot  on  the  same  round 
world  with  him,  it  mattered  little 
that  she  was  the  wife  of  another ; 
and  when  death  rapt  her  away  from 
his  bodiljr  vision,  he  followed  her 
in  roirit  into  heaven,  and  saw  the 
whole  universe  through  her  eyes. 
VOL.  XV.— HO.  Lixxvin. 


On  earth  joy  had  become  impossible 
fi>r  him.  His  heart  was  rent,  and 
his  frame  was  shaken,  by  his  great 
woe.  'His  grief,'  says  Professor 
Wilson,  '  was  gloomier  than  other 
men's  deepur— -his  subsequent  sor- 
row sterner  than  other  men's  grief. 
Tet  all  the  while,  how  divine  his 
tenderness,  as  the  tenderness  of  a 
mourning  and  bereaved  angel! 
His  thoughts  of  his  Beatrice  do  not 
lie  too  deep  lor  tears  1  Dante  weeps, 
often,  long,  we  mi^ht  almost  say  m- 
cessantly.  But  his  are  not  showers 
of  tears,  which,  bv  a  law  of  nature, 
must  relieve  the  heart,  just  as  rain 
relieves  the  sky.  Big  drops  plash 
down  upon  his  page,  like  the  first 
of  a  thundernshower ;  but  let  them 
continue  to  drop,  at  sullen  intervals, 
for  hours  and  hours,  thev  seem  still 
to  be  the  firsts  the  huge  olack  mass 
of  woe  and  despair  is  undiminished 
and  unenlightened.' 

And  yet,  doubt  it  not,  there  was 
a  fiery  particle  of  ioy  in  the  heart 
of  Dante's  sorrow,  like  the  electric 
spark  in  the  bosom  of  the  doud.  He 
loved  supremely,  and  he  knew  that 
ho  was  loved.  Had  you  offored  him 
all  the  world  for  the  consciousness  of 
his  love,and  for  the  knowledge  that  it 
was  returned,  he  would  have  rcyect^ 
the  offer  in  silent  scorn.  Through 
all  the  sorrow  which  we  read  in 
Giotto's  portrait  of  Dante,  the  secret 
of  this  joy  may,  I  think,  be  seen  to 
gleam.  And  was  there  no  joy  for 
him  in  the  composition  of  that  poem, 
which  was  to  link  the  name  of 
Beatrice  with  deathless  beauty,  and 
with  deathless  music?  Her  pre- 
sence in  that  poem  is,  even  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  an  inestima- 
ble advantaga  The  hell,  the  pm^a- 
tory,  the  heaven  of  the  great  me- 
disBval  epic,  associated  as  they  were 
with  the  theology  of  the  medisvid 
Church,  might  have  lost  their  hold 
upon  human  sympathy  and  human 
intelligence,  when  that  medissval 
theology,  and  all  the  frame  of  things 
with  which  it  was  associated,  hwl 
receded  into  the  shadowy  vague- 
ness of  the  post  But  the  pure  uid 
deep  humanity  of  Dante's  love  for 
Beatrice  lends  eternal  freshness  to 
the  poem.  She  does  not,  indeed, 
appear  in  its  two  earlier  portions, 
the  Hell  and  the  Purgatory,  but  her 
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infltience  is  Mt  even  in  regions 
T^here  her  blessed  spirit  con  have 
no  abode.  Throogb  all  the  mag- 
nificent prooeesion  of  the  poem  ve 
have  a  dim  consciousness  that  we 
are  moving  towards  Beatrice.  At 
last,  in  the  sonless  light  of  heaven, 
die  beams  out  in  clear  effulgence 
upon  us.  She  leads  the  poet  through 
circle  after  dicle  of  tiie  celestial 
realm.  She  leads  him  higher  and 
higher,  until  he  finds  that  she  has 
quitted  his  side;  and  fior  away 
amon^  the  supremely  blessed,  wo 
behold  her  tnrona  'She  looks 
down  upon  him'— tiius  writes  a 
woman  of  genius,  describing  the 
situati(m«— 'nom  her  effnlgentheight, 
smiles  on  him  with  celestial  sweet- 
ness, and  then  fixing  her  eyes  on 
the  eternal  fountain  of  ^ory,  is  ab- 
BOited  inecstacy.  Here  we  leave 
her;  the  poet  had  touched  the  limits 
of  permitted  thought;  the  seraph 
wings  of  Imagination,  borne  npwanls 
hry  the  insniiation  of  de^  love, 
could  no  higher  soar,  the  audacity 
of  genius  could  dare  no  farther  I' 
Even  in  tiie  hall  of  the  winds,  as 
Qoethe  says,  there  are  serene  and 
Bunny^  spots,  where  no  agitation 
breaks  the  still  and  tranced  repose; 
and  in  a  love  which  expressed  itself 
thus,  let  us  be  sure  Hiere  was,  what- 
ever its  sorrows,  acn  indestructible 
BDul  of  joy^  Such  was  the  opinion 
of  Professor  Wilson,  the  most  poeti- 
cal of  critics,  with  whose  apostrophe 
to  Dante  we  shall  bid  adieu  to 
the  stem  Flbrontine.  '  Dante,  thy 
boyhood  was  blest  beyond  all  bliss ; 
and  till  the  prime  of  manhood  thou 
wert  with  thy  Beatrice,  even  on 
earth,  in  iiie  heaven  of  heavens, 
cheaply  purchased  by  despair  and 
madness  I  Thy  spirit  sounded  the 
deptiis  of  woe,  but  no  plummet-line, 
even  of  all  thy  passions  upon  pas- 
sions, oould  reach  ibe  bottom  of  that 
sea.  When  the  blackness  of  night 
lay  densest  upon  thee,  arose  beforo 
liune  eyes  thy  own  celestial  Beatrice, 
and  far  and  wide  diffused  a  sacred 
and  indestructible  light  over  all 
thy  stormy  world.  She  disappeared, 
thou  didst  follow  her,  even  in  the 
flesh,  beyond  the  *'llaining  bounds 
cf  space  and  time,*  and  behold  her 
amongthe  brightest  angels.  There- 
foro,  nutn  of  many  woes,  and  trou- 


bles, and  disquietudes^  and  hates, 
and  revenges!  thy  fierce  spirit 
often  slept  in  a  profounder  cahn 
than  ever  sleep  the  stillest  dreams 
of  those  who,  by  nature  and  fortune, 
love  and  enjoy  on  eartii  perpetual 
peace.  The  sleep  of  the  eagle  on 
the  diir  edge  above  the  roar  of 
cataracts,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
tiiundercloud,  is  hushed  and  deep 
as  that  of  tiie  halcyon  on  the  smoom 
and  sunny  main  !* 

Petrarch,  the  other  world- fiimous 
Italian  lover,  was  a  very  di^rent 
person  from  Dante.  No  stem, 
earnest,  decp>thoughted  sage  and 
moralist,  he.  Hantfiome,  sprigirQy, 
captivating,  a  courtier  and  a  cox- 
comb, Petrarch  trimmed  his  cloak 
to  the  wind,  cautious,  that,  at  the 
comers  of  tJie  streets,  the  sudden 
breeze  should  not  disorder  his  curls. 
There  was  a  religious  reverence  in 
Dante^ii  love  for  Beatrice.  The  only 
form  of  self-accusation  which  he 
ever  for  a  moment  entertamed  in 
connection  with  her,  was  that  he  did 
not  love  her  enough,  and  his  every 
thought  regarding  her  was  so  pure 
that  he  could  have  recalled  it  when 
he  met  her  in  the  heaven  of  heavens. 
But  Petrarch's  love  was  of  a  less 
exalted  character.  His  Laura  was 
a  married  woman,  and  Mrs.  Jameson 
severely  remarks  that,  'tree  to  his 
sex,  a  very  man,  he  used  at  first  every 
art,  every  advantage,  which  his 
diversified  accomplishments  of  mind 
and  person  lent  him,  to  destroy  the 
virtue  he  adored.'  But  Laura,  true 
to  the  ideal  of  her  S6x--for  we  shall 
not  be  tempted  into  the  unpoiiteness 
of  returning  Mrs.  Jameson's  stab — 
continued  invincible  hv  his  arts.  And 
then  as  Petrarch  had,  though  gay, 
a  soul  of  nobleness  in  him,  he  rose 
to  her  elevation,  and  sai^  her  praise 
for  repulsing  him.  In  a  writing  not 
intenaed  for  publication  he  says: 
'Untouched  by  my  prayers,  un- 
vanquished  by  my  arguments,  un- 
moved by  my  flattery,  she  remained 
fiuthful  to  her  sex's  honour;  she  re- 
sisted her  ownyounghearv,and  mine, 
and  a  thousand,  tiiousand,  thousand 
things  which  must  have  conquered 
any  other.  She  remained  unshdron. 
A  woman  taught  me  the  du1;y  of  a 
mani  To  persuade  me  to  keep  to 
the  path  of  virtue,  hep  ooiidii,ct  was 
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at  oucd  an  example  and  a  reproach; 
and  when  she  beheld  me  break 
through  all  bounds,  and  rush  blindly 
to  the  precipice,  siua  had  the  coura^ 
to  abandon  me  rather  than  follow 
me.' 

Those  for  whom  loTe,  however 
they  may  seek  to  disguise  the  &ct, 
is  nothing  if  not  sensual,  cynics, 
worldling,  sceptics  in  human 
nobleness,  male  and  female,  have 
malignantly  pointed  the  finger,  and 
waffged  the  tongue  against  Laura 
and  Petrarch,  as  if  the  purity  of. 
their  love  were  a  romantic  fiction. 
No  wonder.  It  is  the  priyilege  and 
the  distinction  of  -virtue  to  believe 
in  Ttrtue.  The  brave  tdone  believe 
in  courage,  the  true  in  truthfulness, 
the  pure  in  purity.  Vice  always 
sneers,  and  sfinks  aside,  and  tries 
to  comfort  its  hollow  heart  with 
the  thought  that  virtue  is  a  shade. 
But  they  have  a  poor  and  super> 
fioial  idea  of  the  female  character 
and  the  mysterious  depths  of  the 
female  hei^,.who  cannot  feel  that 
the  jDste  circumstance  of  having 
such  a  lover  as  Petrarch  at  her  feet 
and  retaining  him  in  subjection, 
while  all  the  time  she  remained 
mistress  of  herself  conquering  but 
not  conquered,  receiving  that  proud 
homage,  and  yet  not  deig^g  to  do 
anything  to  earn  it  which  would 
bring  a  blush  on  her  brow  in  the 
presence  of  her  husband,  must  have 
afEbrded  a  true  woman  a  more 
intense,  delicious,  and  transcendent 
joyfnJness  than  ever  was  ezperi- 
cnoed  in  the  gratification  of  passion. 
Tes;  in  drinkmg  the  full  rapture 
of  Imowing  that  she  was  loved  by 
Petrarch,  in  seeing  him  with  the 
cup  of  enchantment  always  at  his 
lips  yet  never  permitting  him  to 
.taste  it,  in  the  insorutabie  blend- 
ing of  cruelly  and  kindness  in  her 
deftlingg  with  him^  Laura  showed 
herself  a  very  woman.  So  Mrs. 
Jameson  agrees,  and  the  verdict  of 
one  wimianon  the  point  is  worth  the 
universal  suffi»ge  of  men.  Love 
in  actual,  passionate  enjoyment,  is 
charming,  l>ewitehing»  to  the  female 
heart;  bat  inseeingthe  strongmaaat 
her  feet,  in  beholding  the  weakness 
which  she  has  wrought,  in  that  sense 
of  triumph  in  which  love,  caprioei 
and  fenuAina  pride  are  min^ed^ 


there  is  for  woman  an  ecstacy 
more  bewitching  and  bewildering 
still.  Bo  not  the  two  greatest  of  our 
recent  female  novelists  heax  witness 
to  this  fact  ?  Is  not  the  climax  of 
feminine  yyj  and  pride  depicted  by 
Charlotte  Bronte,  as  attained,  not 
when  Jane  Eyre  sits  at  the  feet  of 
Bochester,  his  affianced  bride,  but 
when  the '  resolute,  wild,  firee '  soul  of 
the  little  governess  looks  out  through 
her  keen  glittering  eye  upon  the 
paroxysm  of  his  passion,  and  whm 
love  and  virtue  in  woman  prove 
stronger  than  impassioned  vice  in 
man  ?  And  who  does  not  feel  that, 
when  George  Eliot  represents  Mag- 
gie in  the  '  Mill  on  the  Floss,'  after 
Stephen  Guest,  whom  she  deliriously 
loves,  has  actually  carried  her  away, 
as  mastering  her  fiery  passion  in 
the  calm,  invincible  determination 
that  she  will  not  yield  to  Him,  this 
great  painter  of  human  nature  is 
true  to  the  instincts  of  the  female 
heart?  They  know  little  of  the 
soul  of  woman  who  ima^e  tiiat 
a  wanton  can  ever  expenesiob  the 
highest  bliss  of  love. 

Nor  aie  we  inci^ble  of  believing 
that,  after  tibe  first  shock  of  disap- 
pointment was  over,  P«traioh  could 
thank  Laura  for  the  serene  elava- 
ti<xi  and  stead&st  purity  of  her  re* 
gard.  Certain,  at  feast,  we  aoe,  that 
if  she  had  yielded  he  would  not 
have  continued  to  hymn  ho:  praises 
all  his  lifa  In  siuising  of  her  he 
had  a  constant  and  abiding  joy. 
Not  one  tone  of  that  life-long  melody, 
as  it  swelled  from  his  heart  to  his 
lip,  but  was  to  Mm  a  thxUl  of 
delight  To  Petrarch,  as  to  an  true 
minstrds,  poetry  was  enjpyment, 
and  whatever  deepened  the  music  or 
enriched  the  colouring  of  his  veiae, 
was  to  him  aaadvaotage,  a  blaanqg, 
a  souroe  of  rapture.  But  the  ser- 
vice performed  by  k)ve  fox  po(^ 
has  been  dasoribed  in  language  so 
glowing,  and  in.  terms  se  true  by  a 
lady,  that  I  diould  be  ungallant 
to  refuse  to  quote  thenii  *If  the 
lover  was  unsuooessful,'  savs  Mis. 
Jameson,  'still  the  poet  had  his 
reward.  Whence  came  the  generous 
feelings,  the  high  imagmations, 
the  g^odons  fimoiesy  the  heaven- 
ward inspisatiaBB^  trhich  raised 
hnaoi  above  thehesaof'Talgiinian,. 
z  a 
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but  from  the  ennobling  inflnenoe  of 
her  he  loyed  ?  Through  her,  the 
world  opened  upon  him  witii  a 
diviner  beauty,  and  all  nature  bo- 
came  in  his  Bight  but  a  tranacnpt 
of  the  charms  of  his  mistress.  He 
saw  her  eyes  in  the  stars  of  heaven, 
her  lips  in  the  half-blown  rose.  The 
perfume  of  the  opening  flowers  was 
out  her  breath,  that "  wafted  sweet- 
ness round  about  the  world  f  the 
lily  was  a  "sweet  thief  that  had 
stolen  its  purity  from  her  breast. 
The  violet  was  dipped  in  the  azure 
of  her  veins;  the  aurorean  dews, 
"  dropt  from  the  opening  eyelids  of 
the  mom,"  were  not  so  pure  as  her 
tears ;  the  last  rose-tint  of  the  dying 
day  was  not  so  bright  or  so  delicate 
as  her  cheek.  Hers  was  the  fresh- 
ness and  Uie  bloom  of  the  spring ; 
she  consumed  him  to  languor  as  the 
summer  son ;  she  was  kind  as  the 
bounteous  autumn,  or  she  froze  him 
.with  her  wintry  disdain.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  wonders,  the 
splendours,  or  tlie  treasures  of  the 
created  universe,  in  heaven  or  in 
earth,  in  the  seasons  or  their  change, 
that  did  not  borrow  from  her 
some  charm,  some  glory  beyond  its 
own.  Was  it  not  just  that  the  beauty 
she  dispensed  should  be  consecrated 
to  her  adornment,  and  that  the  in- 
spiration she  bestowed  should  be 
repaid  to  her  in  £ftme?'  Laura,  I 
may  add,  was  opulent,  moved  in  the 
first  class  of  society,  wi'eathed  her 
hair  in  a  coronet  of  silver,  and  had 
necklaces  and  ornaments  of  pearl. 
The  general  character  of  her  beauty 
was  pensive,  soft,  unobtrusive. 
She  had  a  beautiful  hand,  and  a 
mouth  of  angelic  sweetness.  A 
ladyelove  worthy  to  share  the 
amaranth  with  a  poet. 

But  it  were  a  great  mistake  to  de- 
cide that  poets  can  tell  us  nothing 
about  love,  and  throw  no  illustration 
upon  the  connection  between  love 
and  genius,  unless  they  write  sonnets 
to  some  particular  Laura,  or  compose 
Divine  Comedies  in  honour  of  one 
superlative  Beatrice.  Poets,  male 
and  female,  are  tlie  most  sympa- 
thetic of  creatures.  The  emotions 
common  to  human  nature  are  theirs, 
only  ihey  feel  them  more  profoundly 
and  with  a  quicker  and  more  vocal 
consciousness  than  are  met  with  in 


other  men  and  women.  It  might 
be  maintained  that  every  one  who 
is  in  love  is  in  so  far  a  person  of 
genius.  He  dwells  in  a  region  of 
enchantment,  and  the  fiery  and 
electric  element  which  tingles  in  his 
veins  colours  all  his  thoughts  and 
all  his  emotions  as  a  magnetic  storm 
on  the  earth  paints  the  sky  with 
the  hues  of  aurora  borealis.  Nor 
would  it  be  absurd  or  paradoxical 
to  maintain  that  every  man  of  ge- 
nius is  chronioally  in  lova  From 
hid  eyes  fiashes  a  passionate  enthu- 
siasm over  all  nature.  'A  poet,' 
says  Carlyle,  with  scientific  accu- 
racy, '  without  love  were  a  physical 
and  metaphysical  impossibili^.' 
But  the  love  which  gushes  out  over 
every  province  of  nature  and  hu- 
manity concentrates  itself  for  the 
poet  in  passionate  affection  for  wo- 
man. It  is  of  comparatively  small 
consequence  whether  he  is  in  love 
with  an  actual  woman;  but  unless 
his  sympathy  fixes  upon  love  for 
woman  as  the  central  and  most  in- 
tense passion  of  the  human  breast, 
he  belongs  to  the  second,  not  i/o  the 
first  order  of  poets.  In  this  sense  all 
great  poets,  especially  and  emphati- 
cally all  great  modem  poets,  are  love 
poets.  Shakespeare  is  the  king  of 
such,  and  that  not  chiefly  because  of 
his  love-poems  e^roreesly  so  called— 
his  Sonnets,  his  Venus  and  Adonis, 
his  Lucreoe— but  because,  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
in  Much  Ado  about  Noiliing,  and 
many  other  dramas,  he  has  explored 
in  its  subtlest  mysteries,  and  ex- 
hibited in  its  highest  transports, 
the  passion  of  love.  Shakespeare's 
poetry,  while  it  is  the  poetry  of  all 
^(reat  thought  and  all  great  passion, 
IS  pre-eminently  the  poetry  of  lova 
He  knows  love  in  all  its  moods. 
He  knows  it  in  man  and  in  woman 
— an  assertion  which  could  be  made 
of  hardly  any  other,  for  men  of 
genius  commonly  know  love  only 
in  men,  and  women  of  genius  love 
only  in  women.  He  knows  it  when 
it  is  the  '  enchanted  reverie '  of  the 
girl  who  dreams  of  her  lover  in  the 
glades  of  the  forest  He  knows  it 
when  it  flames  forth  in  the  sunny 
and  exuberant  ardour  of  youth, 
bathing  the  world  in  the  hues  of 
sunrise.   He  knows  it  when  its  fiery 
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cb&nu  steals  over  the  prudent,  witty, 
worldly-wise  bachelor,  who  has  Ions 
smiled  at  the  wily  archer,  and  bid 
him  keep  his  shafts  for  simpletons. 
He  knows  it  when  it  is  the  madden- 
ing torture  of  jealousy,  hurrying  its 
victim  to  crime,  calamity,  despair. 
He  knows  the  love  of  Eosalind  and 
of  Bomeo ;  the  love  of  Benedick  and 
of  Othello ;  the  love  of  Antony  and 
of  Brutus ;  the  love  of  Cleopatra  and 
of  Portia ;  the  love  of  Jessica  and  of 
Pwdita;  the  loves  of  all  the  world. 
It  is  a  remarkable  £Eust~true,  let  us 
be  sure,  to  human  nature— that  the 
love  of  woman  is  by  Shakespeare  re- 
presented as  a  higher,  purer,  holier 
thing  than  the  love  of  man.  For 
Shi^espeare  the  temple  of  ideal 
nobleness  on  earth  is  the  form  of 
woman.  He  is  doubtless  correct; 
and  yet  one  has  to  beware  of  senti- 
mental cant  Pope  was  right  when 
he  said  that  'most  women  have  no 
character  at  all ;'  and  the  uncharao- 
tered  insipidity  of  the  sex  is  attested 
and  evinced  in  nothing  more  con- 
vincingly than  in  this,  that  most 
women  have  not  a  thought  in  marry- 
ing beyond  obtaiDing  a  settlement 
in  life  witii  a  man  who  has  a  suffi- 
ciency of  money,  and  is  not  posi- 
tively repulsive  to  them. 

Wo  have  had  a  glance  at  the  love- 
poetry  of  Italy;  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  look  at  that  of  Germany. 
For  the  present,  indeed,  we  shsJl 
pass  by  that  poet  who  is  generally, 
and  ^rhaps  justly  regarded  as  oo- 
cnpymg  the  highest  scat  on  the 
German  Parnassus,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  greatest  love-poets  that 
ever  existed— Goethe.  The  loves 
and  the  love-poetry  of  Goethe  form 
so  interesting  and  so  extensive  a 
subject  that,  if  treated  at  all,  they 
must  be  treated  separately.  The 
contemporary,  the  friend,  the  bro- 
ther in  fame  and  in  genius  of  Goethe, 
was  Frederick  Schiller.  He  died 
when  he  had  attained  the  maturity 
of  manhood,  but  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  work.  His  greatest  poem 
might  still  have  been  looked  for; 
and  if  he  had  prosecuted  his  lite- 
rary labours  for  another  clear  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  the  question  whether 
he  or  Goethe  was  the  greater  poet 
might  have  received  a  different 
answer  from  that  which  the  ma- 


jority of  critics  now  return  to  it. 
Dying  when  he  did,  he  nevertheless 
left  behind  him  the  greatest  drama 
of  modem  times,  a  drama  which 
Coleridge  deemed  it  worthy  of  his 
genius  to  translate,  and  respecting 
which  Carlyle  has  used  the  words, 
'Faust  is  but  a  careless  effusion 
compared  with  Wallenstein.'  Con- 
summate, however,  as  was  Schiller's 
success  in  the  drama,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  after  all,  his  genius 
was  not  supremely  lyrical.  The 
great  body  of  the  Grermon  people 
sing  the  songs  of  Schiller.  The  lyric 
enwusinsm  of  the  nation  becomes 
musical  in  his  verse.  But  he  is  a 
better  love-poet  when  he  expresses 
the  feelings  of  imaginary  characters 
than  when  he  speaks  in  his  own 
person.  The  pieces  addressed  to 
Miss  Schwann,  whose  accepted  lover 
he  was  for  a  time,  are  a  poorer 
counterpart  to  Petrarch's  sonnets  to 
Laura  than  Klopstock's  Messiah  to 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  They  are 
strained,  one  had  almost  said  bom- 
bastic, in  expression,  and  are  rather 
the  ingenious  imitation  of  lire  than 
fire  itself.  It  is  in  his  The]da,  his 
Leonora,  his  Amelia,  that  Schiller 
incarnates  the  true  rapture  and 
devotion  of  love.  These  all  are  not 
so  much  women  poetically  alive 
and  conceivable,  as  embodied  tones 
of  lyrical  sentiment  and  melody. 
There  exists  not  in  literature  a  more 
intense  realization  of  the  bliss  and 
the  fervour  of  love  than  Schiller 
attains  in  delineating  the  heroine 
of  'The  Bobbers.'  Juliet  herself 
does  not  love  more  strongly  than 
Amelia.  '  Ih  sails  on  troubled  seas,' 
she  exclaims;  'Amelia's  love  sails 
with  him.  He  wanders  in  pathless 
deserts;  Amelia's  love  makes  the 
burning  sand  grow  green  beneath 
him,  and  the  stunted  shrubs  to 
blossom.  The  south  scorches  liis 
bare  head ;  his  feet  are  pinched  by 
the  northern  snow;  stormy  hail 
beats  round  his  temples— Amelia's 
love  rocks  him  to  sleep  in  the  storm.' 
Amelia's  song  in  the  garden  throws 
aU  other  delineations  of  the  trans- 
port of  lovers  into  the  shada  To 
convey  a  just  idea  of  the  piece  to 
those  who  cannot  read  it  in  the 
orijginal  is  a  vain  attempt.  It  is  like 
painting  a  sunlit   cataract     The 
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slightest  alteration  from  the  exact 
words  and  their  sequence  bo  oom- 
pletely  breaks  the  impression  that  a 
translation  in  prose  is  fiurer  to  the 
original  than  a  paraphrase  in  Terse. 
The  poem  is  of  course  extravagant 
in  the  last  degree;  hnt  the  trans- 
ports of  loye,  unless  Shakespeare 
Kuls  in  depicting  his  Borneo  and 
his  Juliet,  are  by  nature  extra- 
vagant It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that,  though  a  literal  trans- 
lation in  prose  may  do  more  justice 
to  Schiller  than  limping  and  para- 
phrastic verse,  prose  cannot  really 
represent  poetiy.  It  may  give  the 
timber:  it  cannot  give  the  tree. 
Here,  however,  to  be  taken  by  the 
reader  for  what  they  are  worth,  are 
the  successive  stanzas  of  the  famous 
bve-eong  of  Amelia^  done  into 
prose:— 

'Fair  as  amrels,  full  Of  Tallialla's 
ravishment,  mir  beyond  all  the 
youths  was  he;  heavenly  mild  his 
glance  as  the  sun  of  May,  beamed 
back  from  the  blue  mirror  of  the 
sea. 

'His  embrace— maddening  rap- 
ture I— with  mighty  and  fiery  beat- 
ing throbbed  heart  on  heart;  fip 
and  ear  enchained,  night  before  our 
eyes— and  the  spirit  rapt  heaven- 
ward in  a  whirlwmd. 

'  His  kisses— paradisiacal  feeb'ng ! 
As  two  flames  grapple  and  blend,  as 
harp-tones  play  into  each  other,  in 
heaven-filled  harmony, 

'Leapt,  flew,  rushed  spirit  and 
spirit  together;  lips, cheeks  burned, 
trembled ;  soul  ran  into  soul ;  earth 
and  heaven  swam  round,  as  if 
shattering  over  the  hotds  of  the 
lovers. 

'He  is  gone.  In  vain, ah,  in  vain, 
the  heavy  sigh  breathes  after  him. 
He  is  ^e:  and  all  the  joy  of  life 
wails  itself  away  in  one  desolate 
Ah!' 

This  is  what  I  make  of  it;  and  as 
I  peruae  the  lines,  I  am  almost 
startled  by  the  difierence  between 
them  and  those  stanzas  of  Schiller 
which,  even  to  mj  Anglo-Saxon  car, 
have  in  the  original  German  often 
sounded  like  a  clash  of  all  the  bolls 
of  Elysium. 

We  may  say  with  hardly  any 
qualification,    that    no    poetry   in 


one  language  is  translatable  into 
poetiy  in  another.  It  may  be  im- 
proveid;  it  may  be  deteriorated; 
but  purely  what  it  is  in  the  original 
it  cannotbe  in  the  translation.  With 
reference  to  ancient  poetry,  this  is 
so  manifestly  and  inoontrovertibly 
the  case,  that  proof  would  be  an 
impertinence.  From  Homer,  from 
Soirfiocles,  from  Horace,  we  can 
omy  adapt —attempt  to  hit  anme- 
thing  which  shall  produce  an  eflisct 
in  English  like  that  produced  by 
them  m  Greek  or  in  Latin.  The 
Greek  tongue,  spoken  or  written, 
is  melody.  We  are  still  aware 
of  a  grand  roll  of  battle  music  in 
Homer,  and  a  solemn,  golden 
cadence  in  Sophocles;  but  we 
cannot  feel  the  tune  as  they  did 
even  when  we  read  the  Greek; 
and  when  we  try  io  imprison  their 
melody  in  the  finest  meshes  of 
English  speech,  the  subtle  spirit 
escapes.  Macaulay  is  a  little— ever 
so  uttle— too  brilliantly  clever  in 
what  he  njB  about  Pope's  and 
Tickell's  ri^  translations  of  the 
^Irst book  of  the  Iliad.  'Neither  of 
the  rivals,'  says  Macaulay,  'can  be 
said  to  have  translated  the  Huu},  un- 
less, indeed,  the  word  traoslation  be 
used  in  the  sense  which  it  beazs 
in  a  "  Midsummer  Night's  DreaoL" 
When  Bottom  makes  his  appear- 
ance with  an  ass's  head  instead  of 
his  own,  Peter  Quince  exclaims, 
"Bless  thee.  Bottom!  bless  ifaael 
thou  art  tiwislatedr  In  this  sense, 
undoubtedly,  the  readers  of  either 
Pope  or  Tickell  may  veiy  properly 
exclaim,  "Bleas  thee.  Homer!  thou 
art  translated  indeed!"'  Pope  was 
not  an  ass  in  relation  even  to  Homer ; 
but,  sure  enough.  Pope's  Hiad  is 
not  Homer^s  Ihad.  It  is  a  torse, 
fiuuglandnj?,  artificially  beautiful 
poem;  it  is  therefore  popular— the 
most  popular  poem,  callmg  itself  a 
translation,  in  the  English,  or  per- 
haps in  any  language;  but  it  is  a 
poem  by  Pope,  adapted  from  Homer. 
It isa Cherokee  chieftain dresBed to 
go  to  court  at  St.  Jameses.  It  is  an 
Etruscan  vase  elegantiy  enamelled 
at  Sevres.  The  Odes  of  Horaoe  were, 
I  suppose,  lilted  and  danced  to  by 
the  girls  and  boys  of  Bome;  they 
will  never  be  lilted  or  danced  to  any 
more  for  ever ;  they  are  the  delight 
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of  elderly,  pori-imbilMiig  gentleoHD, 
and  are  descanted  on  hj  Bomhre 
nrafesaors,  wfaoee  BmeBmnoe  in  a 
Doll-joam  iPonM  stme  the  fiddta 
Hfaimli.  AH  tins  one  leans  to  Bub- 
xaH  to  viih  pfailoeoi^,  for  the 
pasi  will  mot  be  the  piemnt,  and 
iJie  question  always  and  ooly  m, 
when  the  past  is  used  up  and  dooe 
-with.  But  it  is  still  mote  tanta- 
liaing  to  be  obHged  to  confess  iihat 
deoeman*  French,  or  Italian  poetry— 
the  poetary  wfaiohis  sung,  and  loved, 
4ind  regQioed  in  by  men  and  women 
living  in  Eoxope— cannot,  in  the 
•essenoe  and  magicof  it,  be  translated. 
The  elixir  viioe  alws^  escapes ;  and 
the  eacape  is  fte  more  yeoing  be- 
'Canse  sometimes  it  is  possible,  almost 
to  within  a  (faaindnnadth,  to  trans- 
fose  the  Qerman,  Feench,  or  Italian 
poem  into  an  Bnglish  moold,  and 
render  it  wosd  for  wchnI.  Some 
-eadence  will  not  be  edtoed— «ooBe 
l3ttt  iODmot  be  eanght-Hsome  bitter 
-whieh  fi^m  ptqoanc^  to  the  aweet 
ifanishes  anray'-raometaneofliqiud 
4md  meHangiianaony  ^hidbt  depends 
upon  HiB  peculiar  gemns  of  tike 
ian^foaga,  and  (hns  not  a  phooDtic 
•a^mvalent  in  .amy  otfaar  timgiie,  is 
kist;  and  so  the  melodT  and  the 
1^  of  the  original  oxhaleL  'When 
^on  iint  gbmoe  at  this  Jjaeliafs 
«ODg  in  Qeraoan^  yoor  BupreBaifm  is 
that  it  itm  be  easy  to  thraw  it 
into  an  onetly  ooKrespondiBg.ehMe 
inJBne^iidi.  Whole  linaaGomezis^t, 
aoDae  for  aanaa,  tone  for  tone.  But 
^ama  6i  tiie  lines  will  not  tiansliiae, 
do  what  yon  like,  and  in  the  end  jxm 
prefer  prose  to  a  iialf  suooesB. 

There  is  a  loTO-poem  about  the 
lotus  l^  Heinie*  the  most  popular 
poet  of  Qennany  since  Goethe.  It 
is  complete, and  beantifal  asa  pearl; 
in  the  following  version,  though  the 
rendering  is  closely  literal,  the  peaxl 
will  prove  to  be  melted  down  in 
water,  and  will  merely  show  some  of 
its  colours  in  the  glass.  Heine  takes 
the  lotus-flower  aa  the  type  of  the 
jibsorption  and  laptareof  love»  avail- 
ing lumself  of  the  bdief  whidi  then 
prevailed  that  the  Egyptian  lotus 
deeps  with  folded  flowers  during 
the  day,  and  awakens  under  the 
beams  of  the  moon.  Naturalists 
now  inform  us  that  thisisa&ble; 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  reverse  of  the 


imfli,  the  lotus  folding  its^np,  or 
even  drawing  itself  underwater,  after 
aonseti  and  coming  up  at  dawn. 
Heine  took  the  oooamoii  idea,  and 
applied  it  to  his  pomose.  It  is  jie> 
oessary  to  pientise,  mrttier,  thaJb  the 
OMon  pieaents  its^  to  the  Gannan 
imagimiliou  as  a  yonng  .men,  and 
that  Heine  here  peisonifies  it  as  an 
impassioned  lover. 

« Tb«  lotus  Bhiinki  «nd  falnteth 
beneath  tbe  sun's  fierce  Ugbt ; 
With  head  drooped  low.  Jtnd  dreaming  deep. 
She  waits  the  ooning  night 

*Tha  Moon,  he  Is  her  loYcr, 

He  wakes  her  with  Ms  rays. 
And  to  hiommrsas  ibsCricuUj 

Her  holy  flower^Ms. 

*  She  blooms,  and^glows^aod  U^bteas, 

And  stares  right  into  the  sky ; 
She  pants,  scd  weeps,  aad  tranblei^ 
For  love  and  lovers  agony.'* 

The  temptaticm  which  most  fre- 
quently proves  fatal  to  even  an 
approximate  correspondence  be- 
tween a  translated  poem  and  the 
original,  is  that  of  produdng  a 
piece  which  will  in  itself  be  .beauti- 
ful and  charming.  Every  reader 
of  Goethe  knows  the  wild,  gay, 
bright  gush  of  lyric  mflody 
entitled, '  Heiden-BdsleLQ,'t  literally, 
'The  Little  Boae  of  the  Hoith.' 
We  cannot  say  xoselet->the  moxe's 

• « Die  LoioAlome  logstlgt 
Sch  TOT  der  Sonne  nvOBs, 
Und  mit  gsMokttm  Hsapte 
IBrwsKtet  sis  toUmuiid  die  Naokt 

<  Dcr  lloDd,  der  M  ihr  BoMe. 
Er  wedtft  sie  mit  seinea  Lictkt» 
Und  ihm  «ntschietert  sto  aemMUkh 
Ifarf 


*  SiB  Mlliit  n^glilU  wad  leachtet, 
Und  starretstumm  in  die  Hoh!; 
Sie  dttftetoaa  weiMt  wid  zifetert 
Vtf  Llebe  nod  LMbesweh.' 

t '  Sah  ein  Knah'  ein  BSslein  stdm. 

BoBleIn  anf  *r  Helden, 
War  so  long  iond  OMigensohnn. 
liefer  sehneU^s  nab  Stt  seho. 

Sob's  mil  vlsicn  Frsodcn. 
BfisMn,  Bueleln,  Bttslein  roCh, 

Itoslebi  anf  der  Heldeu. 

'  Knahe  spraob :  Icb  brecbe  dldb 

KMleinattfderlIcid«n! 

Roslein  spmch :  Icb  steche  dich 

Dass  du  ewig  denhst  aiif>raich 

Und  ich  wiU's  nidit  leiden. 

nSaldn.  fiSsidn,  RBakbiroth, 

VJSaein  auf  der  Heldnu 
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the  pify— as  we  can  say  streamlet 
and  leaflet;  so  ve  must  ccmtent 
onrselTeB  with  roeebud  of  the 
heath  ormoorlaiKL  Goethe's  poem 
might  haye  been  song  by  Zqphyr 
to  Aniora,  '  when  he  met  her  onoe 
a-maying/  It  has  been  rendered 
by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  a  Mcitona 
and  masterly  translator,  and  a  very 
pretty  jxieoe  Sir  Theodore's  i& 
Beaders  shall  jadge  of  it  for  them- 
selTes— 

THE  WILD  R08EL 
•  A  bojr  oplpd.  In  inomlag  light, 

▲  Uttla  roMbud  Uowing; 
TwH  w  ddkala  and  Mght 
That  iM  eune  to  f«Mit  hto  ilgbtt 

▲od  wonder  at  iu  growing. 

Roeebud,  roeebud,  roeebud  red, 

Roeebod  brightly  blowing ! 

•-  I  wfU  gRtber  thee,"  be  cmd. 

"RoMbad  brightly  blowing !" 
•*  Then  111  etiog  thee,"  It  replied, 
*  And  f  oa'U  qnlckly  etart  aetde, 

AVItb  the  pridde  glowing." 
Roeebod,  roeebod,  roeebod  red, 

Roeebod  bristly  blowing  I 

« Bat  he  plucked  It  from  the  plain. 

The  roeebod  brightly  blowing! 
It  turned  and  etong  him.  bat  in  vab, 
He  regarded  not  the  pain, 

Homewarda  with  it  going. 
Roeebod,  roeebod,  roeebnd  red. 

Roeebod  brightty  blowing  I' 

Beally  a  bright  little  ditty,  which  one 
could  sing  with  enjoyment  But  it 
belongs  quite  as  much  to  Sir  Theo- 
dore Martin  as  to  Goethe.  The 
locality  of  the  flower,  the  heath 
or  moorland,  on  which,  in  its  own 
tender  loyelino8S,the  rosebud  blows 
— where  is  it?  A  rosebud  might 
blow  brightly  in  any  place  between 
Calcutta  and  Copenhagen;  but 
Qoethe's  grew  upon  the  moorland; 
and,  at  the  close  of  each  stanza, 
Qoethe  repeats  that  it  grew  upon 
tiie  moorland.  In  the  next  place, 
the  boy  of  Goethe's  lyric  does  not 
come  '  to  feast  his  sight '  in  a  digni- 
fied, elderly  fashion;  he  runs  to 
look  at  the  rose,  and  without  any 
wonder,  philosophical  or  otherwise, 
'  at  its  growing/  he  gazes  on  it  in  a 


*  Und  der  wilde  Knabn  brach 
'a  mieleln  auf  der  Heiden ; 
Roeleln  wehrte  slch  mid  stucfa 
Hllf  ihr  doch  kein  Weh  and  Ach 

Moeatee  eben  leiden. 
Roilelo,  Rodeln.  Rualeln  rotb, 
RiSeleIn  oof  der  Heiden.' 


tumult  of  joy.  When  the  boy 
threatens  to  break  it  from  the  stalk, 
it  does  not  comment  upon  the  pro- 
babiliinr  of  his  starting  node,  but 
sa^s  wai,  if  he  breaks  it,  it  will 
stmg  him,  and  so  make  bi™  think  of 
it  for  ever.  The  thought  of  course 
is  that  the  quick  return  of  lore  at 
fizst  sight  will  enslaTe  the  heart 
irrecoverably;  and  from  this  to  'the 
prickle  glowing'  is  something  of  a 
descent.  The  '  homeward  with  it 
going'  of  the  last  stanza  is  simply 
an  alteration  of  Goethe's  line ;  there 
is  nothing  in  the  original  to  stand 
for  it,  nothing  to  suggest  it. 
Goethe's  thought  is,  that  the  coy 
resistance  of  the  loved  one,  while  it 
insures  her  conquest  over  her  lover, 
is  yet  no  security  to  herself,  but 
throws  her  ail  the  more  into  the 
possession  of  sovereign  love.  It 
may  have  been  in  homage  to  a 
sensitive  propriety  that  Sir  Theo- 
dore Martin  converted  Goethe's 
arch,  brilliant,  and  keen  thoughtod 
lovoHsong  into  pretty  commonplace. 
If  Milton  in  his  austere  youtli 
dared  to  write  L'Allegro,  Sir 
Theodore  might,  have  ventured  to 
translate  Goethe's  Heiden-Boslein. 
Following  its  course,  line  by  line, 
and  altenng  no  idea,  hardly  a  word, 
I  find  it  impossible  to  give  the  rhymes 
exactly  as  Goethe  gives  them;  but  I 
think  that  even  with  this  serious 
defect,  an  all  but  literal  rendering 
conveys  a  more  vivid  conception  of 
the  original  than  the  more  polished 
and  elaborate  performance  of  Sir 
Theodore. 

'Saw  a  boy  a  roeebod  rare, 

Roeebod  on  the  moorland, 
Twaa  BO  yoong  and  morning-fair. 
Swift  he  ran  to  eee  it  tben^ 

Saw 't  with  Joy  aboondlng 
Roeebud,  roaebod,  roeebod  red, 

Roeebod  on  the  moorland. 

'  Said  the  boy, "  Now  pluck  I  thee, 

Roeebod  on  the  moorland ;" 
Roscbad  eald, "  Then  eUng  I  thee. 
That  thou  eyer  think'kt  on  me, 

Andrilnotendwoit." 
Roeebod,  roeebod,  roeebod  red, 

Roeebod  on  the  moorland. 
'  So  tbo  wild  yonng  madcap  ploekod 

Roeebod  on  the  moorland ; 
Roeebod  tonied  her  roood  and  Aung 
Woe  ia  mel  and  ah  t  ahe  aong, 

Tet  ahe  moat  eodnre  it ; 
Roeebod,  roaebod,  roeebud  red, 

Roeebod  on  the  moorland  V 
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The  moral  of  all  this  digres- 
sion is  that  right  education  in 
these  days  onght  to  embrace  a  clear 
and  flnent  command  of  the  liTing 
languages  of  cultivated  Europe, 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  per- 
haps Spanish.  The  languages  of  the 
Sflt  have  held  us  captive  for  two 
ousand  years;  their  day  is  now 
drawing  to  its  close. 

Adieu,  however,  for  the  present, 
to  the  love-poetry  written  by  men. 
Let  us  wind  up  with  a  glance  at  ^e 
love-poetry  of  a  great  poetic  woman. 

Neither  poet  or  poetess  ever  wrote 
more  nobly  of  love  than  Mrs.  Barrett 
Browning.  Beference  has  already 
been  made  to  Shakespeare's  high  es- 
timate of  woman.  He  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  a  man  an  express  and  de- 
liberate confession  that  women  love 
more  nobly  than  men. 

*  For  howBoerer  we  maj  praJw  oonelTC^ 
Oar  AmcieB  are  more  fldda  and  inflim. 
More  longing  wavering;  sooner  losi  than  won. 
Than  women'i  are.' 

In  man's  capacity  to  love  purely 
and  unselfishly  Mrs.  Browning  had 
little  fiuth.  Her  decision  on  that 
head  is  that,  exacting  from  woman 
entire,  enraptured,  and  eternal  love, 
man  can  give  no  better  promise  in 
return  thim  this — 

*  /  win  lore  Am— hair  a  jcar— 
Am  a  man  b  able.' 

But  in  describing  the  love  of  woman 
— the  passion  of  the  maiden,  the 
devotion  of  the  wife—'  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing,' it  has  been  justly  remarked, 
'  has  given  us  the  counterpart  to  all 
the  poetry  of  chivalry.  Troubadour 
and  minstrel  sangfor  ages  in  homage 
to  woman;  knights  and  monarchs 
waited  upon  the  smile  of  beauty: 
the  imagination  of  Europe  exhausted 
itself  in  devising  heroic  adventures, 
in  which,  penetrating  through  dark 
woods,  crossing  tempestuous  seas, 
fighting  giants  and  monsters,  break- 
ing endbantinents  and  prison  walls, 
the  bold  soldier  forced  his  way  to 
his  ladye-love.  But  the  counterpart 
in  this  picture,  the  devotion  of  the 
woman  to  him  she  loves,  was  want- 
ing; and  we  stand  in  unfeigned 
astonishment  as  Mrs.  Browning  re- 
veals to  us  what  a  woman's  passion 
Here   she  had   the  field 


almost  to  herself.  We  feel  her  words 
to  be  true :  they  come  on  us  with 
the  authoritative  emphasis  of  nature, 
coined  in  the  mint  of  the  heart,  and 
accepted  by  the  heart  at  once.  Tet 
none  but  a  woman  could  have  had 
the  right  to  assert  that  passion  so 
intense  and  self-annihilating  could 
be  inspired  by  man  in  the  heart  of 
woman.' 

Is  there  any  point  wherein  tlie 
ideal  of  love  as  conceived  by  a  man 
differs  from  that  of  a  woman?  I 
pretend  not  to  be  able  to  answer 
the  question  decisively,  nor  would 
I  pronounce  it  absolutely  certain 
that  the  man  and  the  woman  do 
not  take  radically  the  same  view 
of  the  matter.  Yet  I  have  some 
confidence  in  suggesting,  by  way 
of  provisional  opinion  on  the  poin^ 
that  the  man  sees  the  climax  of 
love's  bliss  in  the  triumph,  the 
conquest,  the  crowning  moment 
when  he  clasps  his  bride,  whereas 
the  woman's  deepest  thought  settles 
on  the  idea  of  wifehood,  the  abid- 
ing joy  of  married  life.  The  su- 
preme wish  of  the  man  is  to  have, 
not  a  wife,  but  a  bride;  the 
supreme  wish  of  the  woman  is  to 
have,  not  a  bridegroom,  but  a  hus- 
band. As  a  general  rule  the  ardoui* 
of  the  woman  increases  after  mar- 
riage, or  concentrates  itself  into 
a  quiet  but  intense  and  steady- 
burning  fiame  of  wifely  devotion ; 
the  most  fiery  lovers  almost  inva- 
riably contrive  to  step  composedly 
enough  as  husbands,  ^yron,  I  fear, 
was  right  in  his  notion  that,  if 
Laura  had  become  Petrarch's  wife, 
Petrarch  would  not  have  written 
sonnets  all  his  life ;  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that,  if  Laura's  husband  had 
died  and  she  had  married  Petrarch, 
she  would  have  been  as  glowingly 
affectionate  as  a  wife  as  she  was 
calm,  chaste,  and  dignified  as  a 
mistresa  Diderot  brought  himself 
to  death's  door  by  the  consuming  ve- 
hemence of  his  passion  for  a  woman 
who  did  not  want  him.  At  last,  to 
save  his  life,  she  married  him.  She 
was  a  loving  and  faultless  wife ;  and 
he,  a  very  man,  as  Mrs.  Jameson 
would  say,  had  been  her  husband 
for  but  a  few  months  when  he  was 
tired  of  her  and  went  philandering 
after  other  women.    Have  we  an 
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indicatioii  of  all  this  in  that  ancient 
&bie  in  which  the  intensest  passion 
exhibited  in  the  whole  range  of 
Greek  mythology  oomeB  before  ns? 
No  love  in  azdour  could  exceed 
that  of  Apollo  for  Daphne;  but 
Apollo  has  only,  for  rewsird,  the  ex- 
citement and  rapture  of  the  chase. 
As  if  to  show  that  snch  love  as 
flamed  in  his  breast  could  never  be 
attempered  to  the  mild  atmosphere 
of  nuptial  happinesB,  his  Daphne, 
the  moment  he  seiaesher^is  changed 
into  a  tree. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  province  in 
which  the  genius  of  SiLrs.  Barrett 
Browning  attained  sunerlative  and 
unique  porfection  is  that  of  the  de- 
lineation of  love  in  the  married 
woman.  '  The  love  of  wedded 
aouls/  thvBy  next  to  God's  love,  is  for 
her  the  central  heart  of  life,  the 
solar  fount  of  all  those  loves  which 
are  the  light  of  the  world,  Moves 
iilial*  loTOs  fraternal,  neighbour- 
loves  and  civic/  In  'Lady  Geral- 
dme's  Courtship'  it  is  the  passion 
of  lovers  she  depicts  *,  but  with  in- 
stinctive truth  to  the  woman's 
jieeA,  she  ^uts  the  narrative  of  the 
courtship  into  the  mouth  of  the 
lovei;,  not  of  Ladj  Geraldioe.  A 
man,  she  felt,  must  be  thedescriber 
of  courtahipj  for  man's  part  is  to 
struggle  for  the  prise  and  win  it 
Bat  iQ  the  'Bomaunt  of  the  Page' 
and  the  'fihyme  of  the  Duchess 
May,'  wocks  in  which  the  utmost 
force  of  her  .genius  is  diq;ilayed«  the 
heroism,  the  self-sacrifice,  tke  paA- 
sionate,  death-scocning  devotion  of 
wifely  love  afford  the  thema  In 
the  one  the  love  of  the  wi&  bears 
her  to  the  battle-field  to  share  the 
peril  of  the  husband  and  to  guard 
nislifo.  The  luxurious  delicacy  and 


daintiness— the  refined  yet  eruel 
selfishiKflWH-of  man's  eosception  of 
what  woman's  love  should  be  then 
reveals  to  her  that,  by  the  mere 
grandeur  and  intrepidity  of  her  Jove, 
she  has  forfiaited  the  suprame  regaid 
of  her  husband.  jLife  has  now  be- 
come intolerable  for  her,  and  she 
dies;  but  her  love  for  him  never 
wavers,  and  her  last  words  axe  in 
his  praise.  The  Duchess  Mi^  is. one 
of  the  finest  female  characters  in  the 
whole  range  of  literary  art  All  the 
strength  and  aQ  the  tenderness,  all 
the  womanly  pride  and  the  stUl 
more  womanly  humility^  all  the 
capricious  fiascination  and  wild, 
splendid,  witchiqg  ways  which 
Inreathe  enchantment  round  the 
female  form,  are  hers.  She  an- 
nounces with  prineely  disdain  that 
she  will  not  mar^  ^the  man  she 
does  not  love;  with  cahn  and 
danntleas  deoiaian  she  places  her 
hand  at  the  altar  in  thefaimd  of  the 
man  she  does  low;  and  onoe  Jiis, 
she  can  smile  out  into  the  night  of 
calamity,  still  and  -fearless  as  a  star. 
In  the  hour  of  extreme  need  she 
will  die  with  her  husband;  suoh 
is  her  rights  and  she  asseris  at; 
dying  with  hun,  she  dies  fvictoiious 
and  content  I  belies  that  .Mrs. 
Browning  was  ci^aUe  of  thai  death 
and  of  that  devotion.  With  a  thrill 
of  sympathy  she  threw  fhe  crimson 
of  a  smile  upon  the  lip  of  that  wife 
as  she  Book  to  death  in  her  hus- 
band's anus.  Woman's  Iovb  can 
make  the  chariot  oi  deathacarot 
triumph  and  convert  the  flamea  of 
the  funeral  pyre  into  clasping  zesBS. 
In  the  person  d  the  Duonsss  May, 
standing  to  us  for  Mr&  iBiowning, 
we  witness  what  love  ean  be  in  a 
wonum  ef  genius. 
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I  FOUND  this  image  yestereea 
Haphazard  in  a  huckster's  stores, 
A  place  of  traffic  in  old  iron. 
And  artides  in  other  ores ; 

All  which  were  loosely  strewed  about. 
Or  gathered  in  inoongnious  packets — 
Old  horseshoes,  bells,  and  coffin-platep. 
Boor-handles,  knockers,  nails  and  tackefa. 

Bui— for  the  huckster  had  a  taste — 
Were  ranged  upon  a  bracket  shallow 
Some  objects  deemed  of  form  more  chaste — 
My  image  reigned  in  this  YalhaUa. 
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A  copper  cherab  on  one  side 
Supported  him,  npon  the  other 
A  quaint  old  saucepan,  while  above. 
In  pewter  drooped  the  Holy  Mother. 

IhUd  all  his  peers,  his  worth  alone 

I  saw  through  Time's  complex  disguises, 

And,  with  the  underrating  tone 

Of  one  who  cheapens  what  he  prizes. 

To  satisfy  both  thrift  and  taste, 
I  cried, '  Quel  priT  pcut  on  demander  ?' 
The  huckster  read  me  through  and  said, 
'  Cinq  francs,  defense  d'eucore  marchander.' 

'  Five  francs  I  fiyedeyils!  how?  and  why?' 
/  Prix  iixe/  replied  the  knave, '  diable ! 
'  On  tombe,  vous  croyez,  tons  les  jours 
Sur  un  tel  objet  dans  le  sable?' 

Albeit  hardly  pressed  and  pore 
For  coins  of  less  denomination, 
I  told  the  ransom  down  and  bore 
'My  hero  o£El    Abomination  I 

Dust,  grime  and  rust  of  many  a  year- 
More  than  a  hundred  far,  I'll  swear  it— 
I've  gently  scrubbed  away,  till  here 
He  stands  disclosed  in  pristine  merit ; 

And  gazing  on  his  gracious  form, 
Like  Hamlet  on  thy  skull,  poor  Yorick, 
My  mind  essays,  in  colours  warm. 
Half  fimciful,  >et  half  historic. 

To  conjure  up  the  living  man 
Who  lent  the  artist  inspiration. 
And  moved  his  graceful  hand  to  pluck 
This  fruit  from  skill  and  cogitation. 

What  is  his  era  ?    Here  I  note, 
A  bard  of  ancient  times  would  bid  all 
The  Muses  nine  from  heaven  descend 
To  help  ducidate  the  riddle ; 

But  I,  no  pagan  bard,  invoke 
No  tnneful  nine,  but  what  some  railer 
Dubbed  the  ninth  fraction  of  a  man. 
In  other  words,  invoke  my  tailor. 

Adesto  Poole  I  thy  guiding  art 
Illumine  my  investigation. 
So  shall  my  hero's  garb  impart 
Benseignements  of  his  age  and  nation. 

That  gallant  tricornc  set  askew. 

That  well-ktmpt  hair  or  wig  (which  was  it?). 

The  feiultless  rigour  of  that  queue 

From  which  no  truant  lock  evasit. 

The  &shion  of  the  doublet  trim. 
The  *  absolutely  fancied'  buskins. 
The  taille,  the  tournure  both  to  please 
Beau  Brummell's  taste  or  Mr.  Buskin's,    * 
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The  flowing  fiJl  of  koe^all  tell 

8'.  scarcely  think  I  can  get  nearer) 
f  ft  gay*  French,  young  sporting  swell. 
Temp.  Louis  Quinze— our  Georgian  era— 

Le  ToD^,  who  could  fiiil  to  read 

In  flap  and  point,  loop,  lace  and  slashing. 

And  in  his  pose,  and  m  his  air, 

A  gaillard  gay,  a  dandy  dashing  ? 

One  jaunty  hand  upon  his  hip, 
The  other  jauntily  caresses 
The  hlossom  of  his  upper  lip. 
Or  rather  this,  one's  earliest  guess,  in 

Corrected  by  a  closer  view. 

Which  in  his  hand  descries  a  stump,  it 

May  not  unlikely  once  haye  been 

A  horn  or  ('  happy  thought')  a  trumpet. 

On  which  he  plays — ^the  chase  is  o'er — 
He  sounds  the  mort— the  stag  is  lying 
Stone-dead— or,  stay— a  grisly  boar 
Beads  better— yes,  a  boar  is  dying — 

A  horrid  sieht,  yet  not  the  less 
Gaze  on  it  dames  and  lords  by  dozens, 
And,  in  the  midst,  the  king  himself, 
Toadied  by  all  his  truaty  cousins. 

Accepts  the— boars  don't  wear  a  brush  ?— 
The— well,  the  kudos ;—'  By  St  Louis 
"Twas  nobly  done,  myliege !    That  knife— 
You  sent  it  home  I    What  pluck  I  what  prowess  T 

But,  by  my  hero's  curious  air, 
Be  pinked  that  boar,  or  Fm  mistaken. 
Ana,  cautioned  by  the  monarch's  stare. 
To  hold  his  tongue  and  save  his  bacon. 

Now  bottles  down  presumptuous  words 
By  placing  'tween  his  lips  this  cork,  or 
Vents  through  the  horn  disloyal  spleen. 
In  tootling  o*er  the  fiillen  porker. 

And  is  it  so?    It  may  be  so; 
All  turns  upon  the  stump;  another 
Might  say  he  kissed  some  souTonir  sweat 
Of— any  angel,  not  his  mother. 

I  seem  to  see  it  all— the  glade. 
Where  Jacqueline,  the  ranger's  daughter, 
Keeps  tryste  with— let  us  sa}- — thj  Count 
Theodorio,  no  milk-and-water 

Tea  drinking  spooney,  but  a  Count 
Brim-f  uU  of  wickedness,  who  rather 
Prefers,  in  wooing,  that  hia  love 
Should  irritate  the  object's  father,— 

And  BO  it  does.    I  see  them  meet 
Beneath  the  moon— the  lindens  quiTer— 
The  stars  look  softly  down— in  short, 
The  usual  mise  «»  $utie^'  Ah !  oyer. 
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*  Sireei  Jacqueline/  lemaria  the  Coimt, 
'  ThiB  heart  of  mine,  so  fieioely  beating, 

Ghides  with  wild  aighs  the  laggud  ho«n 

That  aepante  our  homs  of  meetiiig; 

'  And  all  the  echoes  of  the  woods, 
A-weaiy  grown  with  constant  waidng. 
Can  only  gasp  "  My  Jacqueline  1 
My  own !  my  lore!  my  heart  is  famking!'' 

'  Bnt  now  we  meet  I  lire  again. 
As  by  the  stroke  of  wizard's  wand,  all 
Things  deck  themflelves  in  rosy  tints. 
Sweet  maid !'    'Sweet  Corait!' (iii^aeem.to  fondle). 


'  I  too  lebnke  the  lazy  honrs, 
I  too  fatigae  the  echoes  weary. 
And  I'  (more  fondlmg)  'now  forget 
Les  souffiances  de  mon  ftme  d^hM. 

'  And  wilt  ihon  ever  lore  me  thns?* 

'  Yea,  by  this  long,  fond *    •  HaHe  li,  fripon  T 

Here  shonts  a  saw-like  voice,  for  lo ! 

As  tigers  wanton  lambkins  creep  on. 

The  wrathful  ranger  has  arriyed. 
Using  bad  French,  and  mnch  excited. 
And  quite  inclined  to  scalp  the  Count 
Before  his  noble  troth  is  plighted — 

'Blue  coidon?'  shrieks  my  lord,  and  whips 
Into  the  groTc,  his  fingers  nimble 
Detaching  nervously  from  tiiose 
He  clasped  their  liitle  housewife's  thimble. 

And  this  we  see  him  mumbling  now 
Between  his  lips,  as,  free  from  danger. 
He  watches  Jacqueline  removed, 
Cufifed,  slapped  and  shaken  by  the  ranger. 

Not  very  likely  ?    Well,  perhaps 
He  only  smokBS.    Why  not?    Maoanlay 
Tells  us  the  vice  was  introduced 
To  Europe  long  before  by  Baleigh — 

Or  does  he  pledge  in  wassail  cup. 

Of  which  this  stump  formed  part  the  handle. 

Some  peerless  Peri  of  the  court. 

Of  whom,  good  lack  I  the  courtly  scandal 

Does  say  such  very  shocking  things, 
And  how  the  kmg—bnt  why  repeat  it? 
Kings  win  be  kings  and  coivtly  dames 
But  woman— so  the  toast  is  greeted 

With  shrugs  and  winks,  whaveoai  liia  Goani 
At  once  his  lordly  temper  loses, 
And,  rising,  bawls, '  I'll  cut  the'govge 
Of  any  poUrcn  who  reftus»s 

'  To  drink  this  health'-— «nd  being  Strang; 
As  Guy  de  Livmgstone,  'twould  foUow 
The  cup  got  shrreittd  in  his  dutch. 
This  stump  alone  remained— Le  voilik?^— 
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Or  does  he  simply  bite  his  thamb  ? 
(A  longish  thumb)  by  whkk  quamt  £Mhion 
Fierce  men  of  blood  in  days  of  eld 
Boused  fellow-men  to  lethal  paadon — 

Tide  the  Swan  of  Avon.    I 
Wonld  never  take  offenoe  a-wliit,  on 
Seeing  a  fellow  bite  his  thumb. 
Provided  mine  he  left  unbitten. 

Chacun  son  gout    Of  course  the  Count 
Found  some  one  quite  of  his  persuasion. 
And,  in  the  woods  of  Fontainebleau, 
They  met  that  night,  on  which  occasion 

They  laughed  sardonic  laughs, '  Ha!  ha!' 
And  fought^  (^*al  Qa!  and  one  fell  gory — 
Suppose  we  say  it  was  the  Count, 
And  leave  him  there  in  all.his  glory, 

Finked  and  quite  dead— the  courtly  star 
Quenched  of  its  light^mode's  mirror  broken. 
And  all  because  a  thumb  was  bit. 
And  some  few  winey  words  were  spoken. 

But  home  they  bore  that  noble  form. 

And  all  rushed  weeping  to  behold  it ; 

The  king  himself  sobbed,  blew  his  nose. 

And  oriMj '  Odd's  fish  I  let  some  one  mould  it !' 

And  some  one  did,  and  here's  the  bronze. 
Krewhile  the  king's,  and  no  doubt  carried 
OS  by  some  thievish  Jaoobin, 
When  all  the  loyal  nests  were  harried 

In '  eighty-nme/    Tes ;  here  I  think 
We've  reached  perhaps  the  true  solution 
Of  the  mysterious  image  found 
By  me  beside  the  baths  of  Lnohoa. 

Inductively,  it  will  be  seen. 
We've  travelled  through  sartorial  mazcs^ 
Employing  garb  and  outward  mien, 
As  nnger-po0ti  to  moml  phages ; 

And  thus  a  Count,  a  spark,  a  beau, 
A  ruffler  read  we  in  this  image. 
And  how  he  hunted,  loved,  drank,  fought. 
And  died  in  a  poflt>prandial  scrinmiage. 

Oh!  nr^  youg  gaillaid  of  our  town. 
Dressed  in  t^  ultra  mode  of  this  age. 
Stiff-legged  and  necked,  with  angled  armfi. 
And  palsied  gait,  and  solemn  visage ; 

If  you  were  treated  like  the  Count, 
And  reasoned  out  from  rind  to  kernel. 
Your  moral  self  and  thinking  powers 
Tried  by  the  light  of  traits  external. 

What  verdict  wvnld  be  passed  on  you?  ; 
Painful  deductions  I  abhor  all, 
So  take  the  running  up  fh»n  me. 
And  blushing  draw  the  obvious  moral. 

L.L. 
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A  LESSON  IN  LOVE. 

LIGHT  was  her  step  npoQ  the  sUir, 
I  did  not  hear  it»  yet  my  heart 
Divined  her  oominff,  knew  her  there, 

Felt  it  in  every  throb  and  start 
I  rose  to  meet  her :  rose  yet  stayed. 

Something  forbade  my  drawing  near, 
'  Her  heart  responds  to  miue,'  I  said, 
•  And  she  will  know  I  linger  here/ 

The  radiance  of  her  beanty  seemed 

To  make  the  light  through  which  she  came, 
The  eyes  that  *neath  their  hishes  gleam*d, 

Were  hardly  eyes  of  bine,  bnt  flame : 
There  was  no  line,  no  subtle  curve. 

No  giaoeful  turn  to  painter  known, 
That  did  not  her  perfection  serve, 

And  I  had  won  hef  for  my  own  1 

Unconscious  of  my  eager  gaze. 

She  moved  to  music  of  her  train. 
The  bright  exotins  sought  to  raise 

Their  stnrry  blooms  to  her  in  vain : 
Sunremely  happy  in  the  sense 

Of  youth  ana  loveliness  she  moved , 
No  imnulse  sudden  as  intense 

Bidaing  her  look  for  one  beloved  I 

O,  bitter  pangs  of  doubt  and  fear  1 

O,  anguish  ot  a  tortured  breast  I 
How  could  I  deem  she  held  me  dear, 

Who  was  not  moved  by  my  unrest  ? 
'  Though  sens  divide  us/  she  had  cried,' 

'  Trust  me  my  heart  will  throb  to  Uiino;' 
Yet  we  were  standing  side  by  side. 

And  that  oold  heart  could  not  divine ! 

The  thought  of  happy  moments  spent. 

Of  precious  whispers  (not  so  low 
But  We  could  gather  their  intent) 

Come  back  to  mo,  and  in  the  glow 
And  rapture  of  the  happy  past 

I  chafed  to  think  that  this  might  be, 
That  we,  long  narted,  met  at  last, 

And  that  anil  heart  was  dead  to  me  f 

A  moment's  space  I  moved  away, 

In  silent  anguish  wholly  dumb. 
And  in  that  moment,  on  ner  way 

She  turned,  she  murmured,  *  Art  Uiou  here  ? 
Art  thou,  indeed  ?    It  was  no  dream. 

Haunted  mo  then  by  day  and  night !' 
I  saw  her  tears  of  rapture  gleam, 

I  had  no  words  for  my  delight. 

Love's  subtle  ways  are  hard  to  learn. 

His  yoke  is  equal  iqy  and  pain. 
What  if  rose-fetters  Slush  and  bum. 

The  chain  of  roses  i$  a  chain ; 
Tliat  precious  moment  taught  me  this. 

The  truth  is  of  my  life  a  port,-— 
The  heart  will  never  know  the  bliss, 

That  does  not  rankle  with  the  smart. 
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A  NIGHT  AMONG  WILD-FOWL. 


THERE  are  few  maiteni  con- 
nected with  our  fieldnsports 
which  have  provoked  so  much  sn- 
perflaons  satire  and  angry  recrimi- 
nation as  the  fend  between  '  flight- 
shooters '  and  punt-gun  shooters. 
Into  this  question  it  is  unnecessary, 
in  giving  a  description  of  a  night's 
ndTcntores  with  wild-fowl,  that  I 
should  enter.  1  merely  remark  that 
a  man  may  be  a  flight-shooter  with- 
out bdng  an  outrageous  villain,  and 
that  a  punt-gun  shooter  need  not  ne- 
cessarilybe  an  abandoned  wretch. 
Both  have  got  much  to  say  on  their 
respective  sides  of  the  dispute.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  wild- 
fowl along  our  coasts  and  marshes 
have  to  be  slain  for  the  table;  and 
that,  whether  sportsmen  adopt  the 
plan  or  not,  the  shooting  down  of 
the  birds  in  large  quantities  by 
punt-guns  will  not  be  discontinued. 
If  a  man  finds  his  highest  notions 
of  sport  in  stealing  along  a  creek  in 
a  wet  punt  and  discharging  sud- 
denly upon  a  mass  of  sitting  widgeon 
the  contents  of  a  huge  gun— if  the 
utmost  point  of  his  ambition  is  to 
kill  his  seventy  wild-duck  with  one 
shot,  why  should  he  not  so  ei^y 
himself?  No  one  would  seek  to 
limit  his  pleafmres ;  for,  after  all, 
these  bhrds  have  to  be  shot  for  the 
market.  But  surely  he  might  be 
satisfied  with  the  number  of  bis 
slain  and  the  brilliaDt  adventures  of 
the  pursuit,  without  constantly  ac- 
companying them  with  much  ill<^- 
cal  abuse  of  those  who  prefer  to 
shoot  mallard  and  teal  as  they  shoot 
partridge  and  pheasant — that  is  to 
say,  by  the  exercise  of  their  indi- 
vidual skill  directed  against  the 
natural  safeguard  of  the  birds,  their 
flight  The  man  who  brings  down 
his  two  or  three  couple  of  duck  as 
they  pass  to  and  fro  between  their 
places  of  rest  and  feedingjis  accused 
of  frightening  away  the  wild-fowl 
from  our  shores ;  and  the  accusation 
comes  from  a  man  who  descends 
upon  a  whole  flock  and  kills  them 
by  the  fifty! 

However,  there  was  no  question 
of  theoretical  comparison  on  that 
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evening  which  saw  us  assembled  in 
the  warm  kitehen  of  Marshlands 
House,  hastily  donning  those  great 
boots,  warm  wrappers,  and  furry 
caps  with  which  we  were  about  to 
face  the  cold  night-air. 

'  It  is  weny  cold,  sir,*  said  the 
ancient  and  faithful  Peter,  coming 
in  from  without,  and  rubbing  his 
hands  briskly. 

'  And  clear?'  asked  Peter's  mas- 
ter. 

'  Yes,  sir ;  clear  starlight  The 
moon  itin*t  up  yet,  sir— at  least,  not 
to  speak  on— law  I  sir,  you'll  ha' 
your  coat  on  fire!' 

The  last  exclamation  was  ad- 
dressed not  to  Peter's  master,  who 
was  a  small,  thin,  neat  gentleman, 
but  to  a  large  and  corpulent  Scotch 
Bailie,  who  had  come  down  to  the 
Marshlands  on  a  visit,  and  was  at 
this  moment  so  torturing  his  gigan- 
tic frame  with  the  effort  to  get  on 
his  boots,  that  his  coat-tails,  stick- 
ing out,  had  almost  touched  the 
glowing  coals. 

'  Losh,  me  !*  cried  the  Bailie,  as 
he  tugged  and  gasped ;  *  I  had  nae 
thocht  that  doon  here  a  man  had  to 
pit  on  boots  to  gang  a  shootin'  in — 
for  a'  the  world  as  if  he  was  aboot 
to  stand  in  a  bum  a'  day  and  fish 
for  sawmon.  And  Tm  feared  ifll 
be  unco  canld  if  we've  got  to  wade 
at  the  dead  o'  nicht  through  a  lot 
o'  sheughs  and  ditchea' 

'  A  man  of  your  figure.  Bailie, 
should  not  fear  the  cold/  said  Mr. 
Penley,  whose  firm,  muscnlar,  ner- 
vous constitution  was  much  better 
fitted  to  withstand  cold  than  BaUie 
Gemmill's  soft,  sensitive  adiposity; 
'  and,  besides,  you  have  as  many 
wrappers  there  as  might  make  your 
outfit  for  an  Arctic  cruise.' 

The  Bailie  proceeded  to  wind 
himself  up  in  these  wrappers,  until, 
at  last,  his  dimensions  were  simply 
enormous.  He  seemed  one  huge 
mass  of  grey  wool,  muffled  up  so 
that  his  neck  hod  to  be  kept  stiff, 
and  so  that  he  could  scarcely  stoop 
to  pick  up  his  gun.  The  dogs,  on 
seeing  him  lift  the  well-known  im- 
plement, jumped  up  and  began  to 
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bark  with  delight,  the  etont  gen- 
tleman endeayooring  to  padfy  them 
with  husky  endearments  which  half- 
stuck  in  his  throat 

'Boon,  dowga,  doon!  Boon, 
Teeger;  doon,  Walnut,  yell  wauken 
the  whole  house!  Dear  me,  Peter, 
why  dlnna  ye  tak  the  dowgs  out* 
Bide?* 

Peter,  being  appealed  to,  upeedily 
silenced  the  dogs ;  and  a  few  minutes 
thereafter  we  left  the  raddy,  com- 
fortable kitchen,  and  passed  out 
into  the  open  air. 

The  Bailie  fihivered. 

'  The  wind's  aff  the  sea,'  he  said, 
as  if  he  had  suddenly  plunged  into 
a  cold  bath. 

It  was  really  a  fine  night,  clear 
and  bright,  with  just  sufficient 
moonlight  to  detect  the  outlines  of 
objects.  Our  party  were  almost 
wholly  dressed  in  greir ;  and  as  we 
passed  silently  away  from  the  im- 
mediate enyirons  of  Marshlands 
House,  we  nught  easily  have  been 
taken  for  a  company  of  restlenB 
spirits  by  any  unfortunate  yokel 
who  happened  to  be  out  at  that  un- 
earthly hour. 

We  were  now  bound  for  one  of 
those  wild-fowl  haunts  which  are 
every  day  becoming  rarer— one  of 
those  secluded  districts  of  our  pea- 
coast  which  have  escaped  the  perils 
of  becoming  famous,  where  wild- 
fowl find  a  retreat  which  is  only 
invaded  by  one  or  two  local  guns, 
and  where  the  possibilities  for  get* 
ting  near  the  birds  are  unusually 
facile.  I  do  not  think  a  punt-gun 
had  ever  been  used  in  this  par- 
ticular comer  of  the  world;  the 
owner  of  Marshlands  House,  who 
did  the  most  of  the  shooting  in  the 
district,  being  far  too  great  a  lover 
of  the  ordinary  method,  and  too 
great  an  admirer  of  his  personal 
prowess  with  a  double-barrel. 

At  one  point  Mr.  Penley's  shoot- 
ing-ground went  right  down  to  the 
sea;  and  our  first  move  was  in 
that  direction,  where,  as  he  pro- 
mised, we  were  to  witness  a  pretty 
sight.  We  were  walking  quietly 
along  the  side  of  a  bit  of  cover,  in 
order  to  reach  the  open  land  near 
the  shore,  when  we  were  startled  by 
a  loud  clack!  clack!  and  the  break- 
ing away  of  a  pair  of  tolerably  large 


birds  from  out  the  bushes.  They 
rose  as  they  flew,  and  just  as  the 
dark  specks  were  visible  against  the 
clear  sky,  up  went  Penley's  two 
barrels  and  aown  came  both  birds 
in  fine  style.  The  rattle  the  barrels 
made  in  the  deep  stillness  of  the 
night  seemed  ratner  to  have  dis- 
concerted the  Bailie,  who  had,  as  he 
said,  received  no  warning  that  a 
gun  was  to  be  fired  close  to  his 
ear.  The  dogs  soon  brought  in 
the  birds ;  and  these  proved  to  be 
— as  their  cry  of  danger  had  led  us 
to  expect— a  brace  of  woodcocks, 
which  Penley  considered,  for  his 
country,  a  quite  wonderful  stroke  of 
luck. 

As  we  neared  the  shore,  the  great- 
est precautions  were  of  course  taken 
to  prevent  the  slightest  noise  carry- 
ing on  an  intimation  of  our  approach 
to  the  birds  we  expected  to  find 
there.  Presently,  however,  wo  heard 
distinctly  through  the  deep  silence 
that  continued,  varied  and  loud 
whistling,  which  tells  that  a  com- 
pany of  widgeon  are  sailing  about 
in  the  neighbourhood.     They  had 

Srobably  been  startled  by  the 
ouble  shot  fired  by  Penley;  and 
as  they  would  now  be  more  strictly 
than  ever  on  the  watch,  the  greatest 
caution  was  necessary  in  approach- 
ing them.  By-and-by  we  found 
ourselves  in  fh)nt  of  a  sort  of  bank, 
covered  with  clumps  of  fiirze-bushes, 
and  towards  the  top  of  this  height 
we  quietly  crept  The  bank  over- 
looked the  long,  shelving  plain  that 
the  receding  tide  had  left  exposed : 
and  as  we  gained  the  summit  ana 
met  the  strong,  cold  sea-bree2e,  it 
brought  us  a  confosed  sound  of  the 
waves,  which,  too  far  out  of  sight  to 
be  distinguished  as  anything  but  a 
dense  purple  mass,  were  wearily 
lashing  the  coast. 

'It's  extraordinar*  dark!'  mut- 
tered the  Bailie,  as  he  puffed  and 
panted  with  his  previous  exertions. 
'  I  can  Fee  naething  ava !' 

'  HuRh  1'  said  Penley,  as  he  kept 
carefully  scanning  that  long  expanse 
of  sea-board  l)efore  us. 

The  clamour  of  the  cook  widgeon 
had  ceased,  and  it  was  almost  cer- 
tain the  company  had  settled  some- 
where in  our  neighbourhood.  In 
time,  as  our  eyes  became  accus- 
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tomed  to  the  plaoe,  we  perodyed  a 
large  black  patch  on  the  doll  grey 
plain—a  broad,  dark  stain,  as  if  a 
great  stretch  of  the  shore  were 
ooTered  with  sea-weed.  My  friend 
pointed  this  ont  to  the  Bailie. 

'  That  dark  plaee,  that  looks  like 
a  broad  island,  is  one  mass  of  birds 
as  thick  as  eyer  they  can  sit' 

I  fancied  I  saw  the  huge  man 
tremble.  He  raised  his  elbow  and 
brought  np  his  gun. 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do?'  I 
asked. 

'Shoot!'  he  wluspered.  'Ane 
might  kill  a  dizzen  out  o'  such  a 
lot!' 

'  Nonsense!'  muttered  Penley, 
angrily ;  '  you  might  as  well  try  to 
kill  them  with  a  peashooter.  Let 
us  go  ^back  now,  and  try  the 
lakes.' 

We  descended  from  the  bank  and 
struck  inland  in  another  direction. 
Oor  course  was  now  oyer  a  tract  of 
marsh  ^hich  was  intersected  with 
deep  gullies,  many  of  which  had 
runnels  of  water  in  their  depths. 
We  did  follow  a  certain  path  and 
crossed  one  or  two  of  the  deeper 
gullies  by  means  of  planks  that  had 
been  thrown  across;  but  on  the 
whole  our  method  of  trayelling  was 
a  seyere  one,  and  the  Bailie  groaned 
in  spirit.  At  last  he  came  to  a 
standstill  on  the  brink  of  a  gully 
which  seemed  to  haye  a  dangerous 
assortment  of  succulent  water-plants 
along  its  course. 

'I  winna  stir  a  foot,'  he  said, 
firmly. 

'Whyf 

'  III  wait  here  till  the  birds  begin 
to  pass  oyerhead ;  I'm  no  used  to 
jumpin'  ower  bogs  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp.' 

'The  birds  won't  begin  their 
flight  for  a  couple  of  hours  yet,'  I 
said. 

'  I  dinna  care.  I'm  no  a  gutta- 
percha ball  to  stot,  and  stot,  and 
stot  from  ditch  to  ditch,  and  look  as 
if  I  liked  it    I  don't  like  it' 

'  Hold  your  tongue  and  listen. 
Bailie,'  said  Penley. 

He  did  as  he  was  desired;  and 
then  we  heard  clearly  and  distinctly 
the  different  cries  of  the  wild-fowl— 
the  quacking  of  the  mallard,  the 
hoarser  ery  of  the  teal,  and  eyen  an 


occasional  plaintiyB  scream  from  a 
curlew. 

'There's  musio  fbr  you!  Can 
yon  resist  the  inyitation?  These 
birds  are  wheeling  about  the  small 
lakes  oyer  there,  or  paddling  about 
on  the  water.' 

'There's  plenty  of  water  here/ 
grumbled  the  Bailie. 

'  What's  the  use  o'  stoppin'  'ete, 
sir?*  said  Peter,  respectfully,  but 
firmly.  'The  duck  won't  come 
near  you,  if  you  stand  out  on  the 
marshes  like  this.' 

Bailie  Gemmill  was  at  le&gtii 
goaded  into  following  us;  and  in 
time  we  left  the  roughest  part  of 
the  marsh  behind  us,  and  drew  near 
the  partially  wooded  hollow  in 
which  lay  seyeral  patches  of  water 
which  Penley  dignified  with  the  name 
of  lakes.  Peter  now  took  the  lead, 
hayins  both  dogs  leashed,  and 
guided  us  down  a  narrow  yalley 
which  was  well  filled  with  busbos. 
Behind  these  bushes  we  crept 
along,  scarcely  daring  to  brealAw, 
and  feeling  carefully  for  our  footing 
before  making  each  step.  Then  he 
halted,  and  we  crept  to,  the  front 
Peering  oyer  the  thickest  part  of 
the  bushes  and  through  the  bare 
twigs  of  the  top,  we  saw  before  us  a 
quiet  little  tarn  which,  on  one  side 
especially,  where  the  thin  moonlight 
fell  upon  it,  was  of  a  faint  grey. 
Penley  moyed  further  along,  and, 
in  passing,  whispered— 

'  Do  not  fire  for  a  few  minutes, 
until  I  get  into  a  good  podticm. 
Pick  out  a  diyer  for  your  first  shot' 

The  Bailie  and  Peter  remained 
with  me,  the  latter  haying  a  spare 
gun  with  him.  The  Bailie  shiyered 
perceptibly,  either  through  cold  or 
the  agonies  of  anticipation. 

On  the  darker  side  of  the  tarn 
were  a  lot  of  rushes  and  sedge ;  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  yaguely 
distinguish  certain  black  forms 
moying  through  this  tall  yegeta- 
tion.  The  surface  of  the  water  was 
quite  blank,  until  a  diyer  suddenly 

Sopped  up  and  began  slowly  pad- 
ling  away.  I  fancied  he  was  a 
golden  eye,  and  he  offered  an  easy 
shot,  had  it  been  worth  while  to 
shoot  him  singly.  By-and-by  tiiere 
was  a  loud  quacking  among  the 
rushes,  and  presently  we  could  dis- 
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tiBgnish  ft  number  of  black  objects 
Bwimming  oat  into  the  grey  of  the 
tarn.  On  they  came,  one  after  the 
other,  apparently  quite  unconsoions 
of  the  danger  larking  near  them, 
mitil  the  surface  of  the  pond  was 
thickly  dotted  with  their  dusky 
forms.  I  touched  Peter  on  the 
arm,  and  pointed  to  the  spare  gun. 
He  nodded  in  reply. 

One  or  two  divers  now  made  their 
appeuance,  bobbing  up  and  down 
oontinually.  Watching  my  chance, 
I  caught  Bight  of  one  which  had 
jnst  risen,  and  at  the  same  moment 
I  uttered  a  short  whistle.  He 
turned  instantaneously,  his  head 
slightly  thrown  up,  and  in  the  same 
second  he  received  the  contents  of 
my  right  barrel.  The  sharp  ring 
of  the  gun  was  the  signal  for  such 
a  noise  and  confusion  as  fiurly 
astounded  me.  I  had  no  idea  that 
the  sedges  round  this  little  tarn 
contained  such  a  mass  of  birds  as 
now  rose  into  the  air,  screaming 
and  whirring.  The  signal  was  re- 
peated by  a  couple  of  shots  from 
the  post  in  which  Penley  was 
placed,  followed  by  a  couple  of 
splashes  in  the  water,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Baihe  let  drive  into 
'  the  thick  of  them,'  with  his  two 
barrels,  while  I  discharged  my  re- 
maining barrel,  and  managed  also 
to  pick  off  a  couple  of  late  and 
frightened  stragglers  with  the  spare 
gun  which  Peter  handed  to  me. 

'  Where  did  your  birds  £bi11,  sir?' 
asked  Peter  of  the  Bailie. 

'How  should  I  ken?'  retorted 
the  other,  indignantly.  '  I  fired  into 
the  birds:  how  could  mortal  man 
tell  where  they  drapped?' 

Peter  was  soon  down  by  the  side 
of  the  water,  and  the  two  dogs 
swimming  about  in  search  of  the 
dead  birds.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  had  recovered  two  couple  of 
mallard,  a  couple  of  teal,  and  a  bird 
which  we,  in  the  semi-darkness, 
concluded  to  be  a  golden-ove.  The 
latter  must  have  been  killed  at 
once,  as  these  birds  when  they  are 
wounded  dive,  and  very  frequently 
never  return  to  the  surface. 

'  There's  another  bird  somewhere, 
Peter,'  said  the  Bailie.  '  Ye  have 
only  seeven,  and  we  fired  eight  shots. 
IfH  no  possible  that  I  could  ha' 


missed,  for  ye  see  I  ha'  a  bit  o' 
paper  on  the  barrel,  and  I  fired  as 
straught  as  a  line.' 

Thite  was  something  exceed- 
ingly ingenuous  in  the  Bailie's  sup- 
posing that  we  would  of  course 
accuse  him  of  the  missed  shot;  but 
Penl^  comforted  him  by  saying 
that  Peter  should  return  at  break 
<^  day  to  see  if  some  wounded  bird 
had  concealed  itself  among  the 
rushes. 

'  And  seven  out  o'  eight  is  no 
bad,  Mr.  Penley,'  he  remarked,  in 
reply,  '  when  ye  conseeder  that  we 
are  shootin'  in  the  deed  o'  the 
nichi' 

'  This  isn't  the  dead  of  night. 
Bailie,'  said  Penley,  as  he  reloaded. 
'  This  is  a  fine  clear  morning.' 

'  May  be,'  said  the  Bailie,  '  may 
be.  But  I'd  like  to  see  ye  read  a 
chapter  in  Nehemiah  the  noo.' 

We  pushed  on  to  the  next  tarn, 
which  was  in  size  about  the  same 
as  that  we  had  just  left 

'  The  birds  will  be  veiy  wary,' 
said  Penley,  '  for  they  must  have 
heard  tiie  sound  of  our  guns.  In- 
deed, we  may  find  none  at  all 
there.' 

We  advanced  very  circumspectly ; 
and,  as  we  neared  the  tarn,  we  were 
skirting  the  edge  of  a  ditch  in  which 
there  was  a  little  runnel  of  water. 
Here  a  most  unlucky  accident  oc- 
curred By  some  means  or  other 
Bailie  Qemmill  had  got  on  a  little 
in  front,  and  was  picking  his  steps 
carefally  by  the  side  of  the  gully, 
when  a  loud  and  sudden  noise 
caused  him  fairly  to  spring  back. 
About  half  a  dozen  wild-duck  had 
been  down  in  the  ditch,  and  had 
risen  almost  from  under  his  feet 
Aviih  that  clatter  and  whirr  and 
crying  which  mark  the  fright  of  the 
mallard.  The  Bailie  received  such 
a  shock  that  in  springing  back  he 
stumbled,  or  slipped,  and  the  next 
moment  he  had  tumbled  down  into 
the  ditch,  while  a  terrific  report 
announced  to  us  that  both  barrelR 
of  his  gun  had  gone  off.  Penley 
did  not  even  look  after  his  friend. 
He  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  cries 
of  these  mallard  would  ruin  our 
only  chance  of  getting  a  shot  ou 
the  adjoining  tarn;  and  so,  witli 
admirable  presence  of  mind,  he  put 
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up  his  gun  and  brought  down  the 
last  conple  of  the  docks  which  had 
caused  the  mishap.  All  this  had 
occurred  so  simultaiieously  that  it 
was  only  as  an  afterthought  that  he 
remembered  the  explosion  of  the 
Bailie*8  gun,  which  had  taken  place 
with  his  own;  and  then,  as  he 
turned  to  the  watery  hole  in  which 
our  friend  had  sunk,  Peter  said,  as 
he  scrambled  down  the  bank — 

'  Lor,  sir,  I  fear  he's  hurt  hisself. 
But  a  deal  o'  the  shot  just  passed 
my  ear.' 

The  Bailie  was  clearly  not  dead. 
There  was  a  splashiog  and  heaving 
among  the  reeds,  as  though  a  hip- 
popotamus were  washing  himself 
m  the  place ;  and  there  was  a  hoarse 
sound — a  stream  of  ejaculations 
and  expletives  in  broad,  resonant 
Scotch. 

'  You're  not  hurt,  sir?'  said  Peter. 

'  Hoo  do  ye  ken  ?'  crowled  the 
maddened  Bailie;  '  lend  me  a  hand, 
I  tell  ye ;  and  if  ever  ye  catch  me 

come  shootin'  in  such  a place 

as  this  —  ye— why  don't  ye  come 
nearer?' 

A  large  and  dark  form  now  made 
its  appearance  on  the  bank. 

'Where's  the  gun,  sir?'  asked 
Peter. 

' the  gun !  Let  it  rot  there  I 

If  I  get  safe  out,  the  gun  may  stay 
in.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Bailie ;  but 
the  gun  is  mine,'  said  Penley. 

'  And  so  is  the  ditch,  I  suppose,' 
said  the  Bailie,  struggling  into  the 
moonlight.  '  I  tell  ye,  Maister  Pen- 
ley,  if  ye  left  a  place  like*tiiat  in 
Scotland  withoot  puttin'  a  paling 
round  it,  the  law  would  hang  ye. 
And  it's  a  perfect  meeracle  ye 
havena  my  life  to  answer  for,  for  I 
declare  I  felt  the  wind  o'  the  shot 
on  my  face.' 

'  But  why  did  you  tumble  in?* 
said  Penley,  who  could  not  repress 
a  smile  on  meeting  the  melancholy 
figure  now  presented  by  the  half- 
drowned  Bailie. 

'  I've  got  the  gun,  sir,'  said  Peter, 
ftom  below.  'And  Incky  it  is  it 
didn't  fall  into  the  water.' 

'  What  way  lucky  ?'  exclaimed 
the  Bailie.  '  Do  ye  expect  me, 
Maister  Penley,  to  cooteenue  this 
madcap  business,  and  risk  my  life 


for  the  pleasure  o'  shootin'  at  birds 
in  thedanrk?' 

'  Gome,  come.  Bailie,'  said  Penley. 
'  You  must  do  something  to  keep 
your  circulation  going,  and  you  may 
as  well  load  again  and  go  with  us. 
You  would  never  find  your  way 
home  from  hera' 

'  Deed,  I'll  no  try,'  said  the  Bailie, 
earnestly. 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  there- 
fore, bat  that  he  should  accompany 
us ;  and  so,  having  ascertained  that 
his  powder-flask,  wads,  &o,,  were 
dry,  we  again  started. 

Of  course,  there  was  not  a  bird 
on  or  around  this  second  tarn  when 
we  approached  it  The  report  of 
the  Bailie's  gun  had  been  followed 
by  a  succession  of  quacks  and 
screams  which  told  that,  had  we 
reached  the  water  in  silence,  we 
should  have  had  some  sport.  The 
couple  of  mallard  shot  by  Penley 
were  the  only  spoil  which  tell  to  us 
from  this  second  efibrt 

The  third  and  last  piece  of  water 
was  larger  than  its  predecessors, 
and  might  even,  with  some  stretch 
of  courtesy,  have  been  called  a  small 
lake.  Its  shores  were  very  level, 
and  we  experiehced  great  difficulty 
in  approaching  it  with  safety.  At 
some  distance  the  cries  of  the  wild- 
fowl could  be  distinguished,  and 
were  so  numerous  as  to  convince  us 
that  here,  at  least,  the  birds  had 
not  been  scared  off. 

Then  the  Bailie  stopped. 

'I'm  sayin','  he  remarked,  'I 
think  I'll  no  gang  forrit  to  the  water. 
I'm  too  cauld  to  be  able  to  shoot  111 
sit  down  here  and  take  a  drop  o' 
whisky  and  a  sandwich  I  have  in 
my  pocket,  and  ye  can  come  back 
here  when  ye  have  done.  Losh 
me,  what's  that?' 

'  A  hare,  sir,'  said  Peter,  as  some 
dark  object  darted  past,  and  scuttled 
away  among  the  long  grass. 

'  As  you  please.  Bailie/  said  Pen- 
ley.  '  And,  if  you  are  not  going  to 
shoot,  you  may  give  me  your  gun.' 

'  Wi'  pleasure,'  said  the  Bailie, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

We  now  proceeded  to  seek  the 
shore  of  the  lake  at  a  spot  where 
there  was  a  small  creek,  in  which 
lay  a  broad,  flat-bottomed  punt 
The  punt  was  moored  beside  some 
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bnshesj  and  it  was  to  theee  bashes 
we  looked  for  means  to  get  down 
Tinperoeived  to  tbe  water.  When 
we  had  finally  orept  down  to  the 
margin,  and  coald  look  abroad  over 
the  still  surface  of  the  water,  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  the  wild-fowl 
were  present  in  considerable  niun- 
bers.  They  seemed  to  be  more  on 
the  outlook,  however,  than  they 
were  on  the  first  tarn ;  and  several 
times  we  feared  lest  some  wheeling 
duck  might  spy  out  our  hiding- 
place  and  give  the  alarm  to  his 
companions. 

No  such  awkward  accident  oo- 
ourtedi  however;  and  for  several 
minutes  we  stood,  admiring  the 
slow  circles  made  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  by  the  dark  forms  of 
the  birds.  The  moonlight  was  now 
a  little  stronger,  and  the  water  was 
of  a  decided  bluish-grey  tinge,  on 
which  the  wild-fowl  seemed  quite 
black.  Now  and  then  a  stray  wan- 
derer came  sailing  down  and  alit 
on  the  water  with  a  loud  '  swish,' 
which  caused  all  his  companions  to 
jerk  their  beads  about  There  was 
one  especially  erratic  fellow^  who 
went  on  long  circular  excursions 
all  by  himself ;  and  on  one  of  these 
we  saw  that  he  was  evidently  ooming 
straight  toward  us.  Afraid  of  being 
taken  unawares,  we  simultaneously 
rose  up,  exposing  the  upper  half 
of  our  bodies  above  the  bushes.  In 
an  instant  the  whole  place  was  a 
scene  of  wild  clamour,  excited 
quacking  and  croaking,  and  rapid 
wheeling  up  into  the  air.  Bang  I 
bang  I  went  Penley's  first  gun,  si- 
multaneously with  my  own;  and 
then  again  the  barrels  of  the  re- 
maining guns  echoed  through  the 
silence  of  the  place. 

Peter  jumped  into  the  punt,  with 
his  dogs. 

'Gome  quick,  sir — we'll  push 
across,  and  find  one  or  two  hiding 
in  tbe  rushes.' 

We  ^t  into  the  punt,  and  loaded 
as  quickly  ss  possible,  allowing 
Peter  to  paddle  us  silently  across. 
On  the  way  we  passed  more  than 
one  dead  bird,  towards  which  the 
dogs  would  fain  have  leapt,  had  we 
not  restrained  them. 

Scarcely  had  the  broad  prow  of 
the  shallow  punt  rustled  in  upon 


the  sedges  than  a  eonple  of  maUard 
fluttered  up  and  flew  off  right  and 
left  One  fell  to  each  of  us.  Pen- 
ley's  bird  dropping  well  upon  shore. 
This  was  a  good  beginning;  but 
we  found  that  the  sedgy  margin 
did  not  contain  the  number  of  birds 
we  had  begun  to  anticipate.  An- 
other wild-duck  did  get  up ;  but  it 
rose  far  out  of  shot,  and  we  were 
about  to  return  when  1  heard  a 
flapping  and  splashing  in  among 
the  reeds. 

'  It  is  a  wounded  bird,'  said  Peter, 
unleashing  one  of  the  dogs.  '  Go  in. 
Walnut— go  in,  good  dog,  and  seek 
him  out' 

Walnut  sprang  boldly  into  the 
water,  made  for  the  rushes,  and 
after  a  little  plunging  about  re- 
turned with  the  bird  in  her 
mouth.  It  was  a  duck  which  had 
only  been  winged,  the  coup  de  grace 
being  reserved  for  Peter's  expe- 
rienced fingers. 

This  being  the  finish  of  our  lake- 
shooting,  and  there  being  still  some 
time  to  elapse  before  the  morning 
flight-shootmg  would  commence, 
we  began  a  brisk  hunt  after  the 
killed.  The  Bailie,  being  whistled 
for,  came  down  to  the  punt  and 
took  a  seat,  though  he  was  greatly 
incommoded— ss  were  we — by  the 
wet  dogs.  He  maintained,  however^ 
that  he  now  felt  very  comfortable, 
that  he  no  longer  experienced  any 
cold,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  do 
anyUiing  or  go  anywhere  so  long  as 
the  sport  could  be  continue  i. 

'  I  think  it  is  an  astonishin'  fine 
sensation  to  be  out  here,  a'  by 
yourser,  in  the  deed  o'  nicht,  sad 
they  great  birds  fieein'  about  your 
head.  I  dinna  wonder,  Maister 
Penley,  that  ye  are  glad  to  live  in 
this  ootro'-the- world  place,  when  ye 
have  such  sport  aye  before  ye;  and 
my  wonder  is  that  ye  are  na  out 
every  night  in  your  life.' 

'  If  we  kept  continually  popping 
at  them,  they'd  soon  leave  us,  said 
Penley ,'as  he  took  a  mallsxd  out 
of  Walnut's  mouth. 

The  Bailie  grew  enormously  lo- 
quacious. He  became  quite  poetical 
in  describing  the  enchanting  plea- 
sures of  wild-fowl  shooting,  and 
said  he  should  remember  this  night 
so  long  as  he  lived. 
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'  By  tbe  ivBy,  Maister  Penley,'  he 
remarked,  in  a  port  of  bashful  way, 
'have  ye  anything  left  in  your 
flaekr 

'  I  thought  you  had  filled  your 
flask  before  we  started/  said  Penley ; 
'and  it  is  twice  as  big  as  mine.' 

'  And  so  I  did/  said  the  Bailie, 
with  a  little  hesitation ; '  but  I  was 
eitraordiuar'  thirsty  after  tbatcauld 
bath,  and  I  oouldna  exactly  get  at 
the  water,  so  I— so  I  had  to  empty 
the  flask.  But  never  mind.  I  feel 
yery  comfortable,  and  doubtless  ye'U 
need  a*  you  have  got  before  the 
night's  over/ 

'Very  likely/  said  Penl^,  'for 
we  have  now  got  to  tramp  over  to 
the  river  side,  where  I  nope  we 
shall  get  a  little  shooting/ 

The  Bailie  rose  from  his  seat  with 
a  half- stifled  sigh,  and,  as  the  boat 
touched  the  comer  of  the  creek,  he 
stepped  ashore.  The  birds  we  had 
shot,  already  too  heavy  for  one  man 
to  carry,  were  locked  up  in  the  spa- 
dous  locker  of  the  punt ;  and  then 
we  set  out  on  our  journey  towards 
the  river.  This  small  stream,  in 
flowing  towards  the  sea,  passed 
Marshlands  House,  and  was  not 
only  a  valuable  resort  for  grebe, 
moor-hens,  and  similar  birds,  but 
also  offered  excellent  shelter  in 
which  to  await  the  passing  and  re- 
passing, at  early  morning  and  dusk, 
of  the  flocks  of  wild-fowl  which 
haunted  the  locality.  Tbe  Bailie 
looked  forward  to  this  bit  of  flight- 
shooting  with  an  animation  which 
was  not  altogether  the  result  of  the 
whifky  be  bad  drank.  The  mere 
consciousness  that  we  were  going  in 
the  direction  of  home,  that  daylight 
would  soon  break,  and  that  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  there  were 
no  treacherous  pitfalls,  cheered 
him;  and  he  even  volunteered  to 
sing,  in  a  hoarse,  cawing  way,  some 
guttural  Scotch  drinking-Bong,whioh 
was,  perhaps  fortunately,  quite  un- 
intelligib]& 

Along  the  side  of  tbe  stream 
whither  we  were  now  bound  there 
lay  a  strip  of  marshy  ground  chiefly 
eovered  with  young  willows.  The 
underwood  was  eopsiderably  thick, 
specially  at  the  point  to  which 
Peter  led  us ;  and  we  had  little  dif- 
fioolty  in  Qhoosing  suooesaife  spots, 


some  fifty  yards  separate,  where  we 
could  easily  lie  concealed,  while 
leaving  a  tolerably  large  open  space 
around  us.  Peter*s  chief  care  was 
to  hide  away  the  el  pbantine  bulk 
of  the  Bailie;  and,  when  that  had 
been  done,  he  was  cautioned  to  re- 
main perfectly  still  and  invisible. 

A  aead  silence  hung  over  the 
place  for  several  minutes,  broken 
only  by  tbe  rippling  of  the  dark 
water  round  the  sudden  curves  of 
its  course,  and  the  creaking  of 
willow  stumps  in  the  wind.  A  fresh 
breeze  was  blowing,  and  we  knew 
the  birds,  if  they  passed  our  way  at 
all,  would  fly  low  and  offer  an  ea^y 
shot  In  the  midst  of  this  stillness, 
I  heard  the  even,  heavy  tramp  of 
the  Bailie's  footsteps  approaching. 

'Tell  me/  he  said,  in  a  loud 
whipper,  as  he  came  up,  '  am  I  to 
shoot  at  the  birds  as  they  flee  to- 
wards me,  or  as  they^re  fleeing 
past? 

'  You'd  better  let  them  get  past/ 
I  said;  'but  how  do  you  expect 
they'll  come  here  if  you  stand  out  in 
the  open,  and  talk  ?' 

'  Mercy  me  1  boo  could  a  bird  see 
ye  on  a  night  like  this  ?  It  has  got 
quite  dark--and— preserve  usl' 

He  was  struck  mto  silence  by  a 
great  whirring  of  wings  overhead 
that  sounded  as  if  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  tbe  air  were  himself  rush- 
ing past  The  ring  of  my  two 
barrels,  followed  by  the  double  re- 
port of  Penley's  gun,  did  not  lessen 
his  astonishment. 

'What  did  ye  fire  at?  What  was 
that?   Whatafrichtlgotr 

'  Why,  a  fine  f^tring  of  wild  duck/ 
said  I ;  *  though  how  they  came  so 
near  while  you  were  standing  there 
I  don't  know.  1  wish  you'd  go  and 
hide  yourself  again.  Bailie.' 

'  Do  ye  mean  to  tell  me  ye  shot 
anything?' 

'Of  course  I  did/ 

'And  Maister  Penley?' 

'Tea.  Didn't  you  hear  the  birds 
&11?' 

'  That's  msist  extraordinar'/  mut- 
tered the  Bailie,  as  he  returned  to 
hiapoet 

For  some  time  thereafter    tbe 

Slashing  of  the  water  resumed  its 
old  on  the  ear ;  not  even  the  dis- 
tant cry  of  a  bird  oonld  be  detected. 
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A  faint  grey  tinge  now  became 
visible  in  the  eastern  skj,  and  the 
moon  sensibly  paled  her  light  The 
advance  of  the  dawn,  as  eyery  one 
must  have  noticed  who  has  had 
leisure  to  sit  and  watch  its  approach, 
is  exceedingly  rapid,  while  it  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  the  reverse.  The 
change  is  so  gradual  that  one  does 
not  notice  how  objects,  hitherto  in- 
visible, come  into  relief.  The  bnsbes 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream 
grew  out  of  the  darkness,  and  the 
black  branches  above  us  were  be- 
ginning to  be  defined  against  the 
clear  sky.  Fortunately  the  wind 
still  kept  up,  and  I  was  momenta- 
I'ily  expecting  to  hear  the  report  of 
the  Bailies  gun,  to  him  naving 
been  accorded  the  best  position. 

It  was  certainly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  any  new  flock  of  birds 
came  near  us — this  time  a  compact 
skein  of  duck,  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  in  number.  They  flew  right 
over  the  bushes  in  which  the  Bailie 
was  hid ;  I  heard  lx)th  his  barrels ; 
but,  of  course,  could  not  distinguish 
at  that  distance  whether  anything 
fell.  The  birds  redoubled  their 
flight,  two  or  three  going  ofl"  in  one 
direction,  two  or  three  in  another, 
all  making  the  loudest  noise  pos- 
sible. One  came  directly  over  me, 
and  fell;  another  flew  behind  the 
trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  him  I  missed.  Fenley  did  not 
get  a  shot 

We  were  again  lapped  in  silence ; 
but  we  could  hear  that  the  general 
flight  of  the  wild-fowl  was  taking 
place.  We  could  distinguish  the 
cries  of  the  mallard  and  the  croak- 
ing of  the  teal  in  large  numbers. 
We  lay  as  silent  as  a  fox ;  but  the 
repeated  firing  of  the  guns  had  ap- 
pcirently  taught  them  to  suspect  the 
locality,  and,  although  we  occa- 
sionally heard  the  passing  whirr  of 
a  string  of  birds,  they  kept  carefcdiy 
beyond  reach. 

The  grey  was  now  telling  upon 
the  sky,  and  a  comparstive  twilight 
reigned  in  the  hollow  which  secreted 
OS.  I  could  now  make  out  the  red 
bill  of  a  moor-hen,  which,  bavine 
been  frightened  by  my  approach,  had 
paddled  into  the  nearest  refuge,  and 
now  sat  quietly  in  the  water,  at  the 
root  of  a  willow  on  the  other  side 


of  the  stream,  her  head  only  being 
TiBible.  I  am  almost  certain  she 
could  see  me,  and  concluded  she 
was  too  afraid  to  leave  her  present 
hiding-place  for  a  more  sheltered 
one. 

I  was  watching  the  occasional 
twitching  of  the  red  beak  when 
another  rushing  of  wings  in  the 
neighbourhood  caught  my  atte  tion. 
A  dark  cloud  of  birds  now  swept 
overhead — I  fired  right  and  left— 
they  broke  in  wild  confusion,  and  at 
least  half  a  dozen  went  over  Fenley. 
By  that  time,  however,  they  had 
risen  high  into  the  air,  and  only  one 
fell  to  ms  two  shots. 

After  this  the  cries  of  the  wild- 
fowl died  down ;  it  was  now  broad 
daylight,  and  it  had  become  evident 
that  no  more  business  was  to  bo 
done  that  morning.  Before  leaving 
Peter  and  the  dogs,  however,  to  re- 
cover the  birds  we  had  shot,  I  called 
the  Bailie,  and  pointed  out  to  him 
the  moor-hen  which  still  sat  in  the 
water.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that 
ho  lifted  his  gun,  and  would  have 
murdered  the  bird  then  and  there, 
had  he  not  been  interrupted.  I  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  allow  Walnut  to 
cross,  and  this  the  dog  (speedily  did. 
The  moor-hen  remained  until  the 
dog  had  almost  touched  her,  then 
she  swam  quickly  out  and  disap- 
peared into  another  hole.  Here  she 
refuted  to  be  dislodged;  and  the 
end  of  it  was  that  the  dog  dragged 
her  out  in  his  mouth,  punkhing  her 
severely  in  the  process. 

When  he  had  swum  back  I  took 
the  moor-hen  from  him,  and  found 
her  quite  lively. 

'Now,'  Isaid  to  the  Bailie/ look 
outr 

I  threw  the  bird  up  into  the  air; 
the  Bailie  did  not  fire ;  she  dropped 
on  the  water,  and  dived.  Of  course 
she  was  seen  no  more;  but  two 
seconds  after  she  had  dived  the 
Bailie  fired  at  the  place  where  she 
had  disappeared.  Peter  made  an 
insolent  grimace  behind  the  worthy 
Bailie*8  back ;  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment—whether startled  out  of  her 
retreat  by  the  report,  or  whether 
put  up  by  Walnut,  I  cannot  say— 
another  moor-hen  rushed  out  and 
flew  straight  up  the  stream.  As  she 
again  descended  on  the  water,  leay- 
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ing  a  long  line  of  light  in  her  wake, 
the  Bailie  fired  his  second  barrel,  the 
unhappj  moor-ben  jamped  a  foot 
into  the  air,  fell  into  the  river,  and 
then  came  slowlj  floating  down 
stream,  her  pale  green  legs  upper- 
most. 

The  Bailie  marched  home  in  the 
proudest  way,  and  carried  his  gun 
in  a  quite  masterly  manner.  I  fore- 
saw that  we  should  be  treated  to  a 


few  sporting  reminiacenoes  after 
dinner  that  evening,  graced  with 
such  efforts  of  the  imagination  as 
should  appear  to  the  Bailie  to  be 
most  suitable.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  we  went  straight  to  bed  on 
reaching  Marshlands  House,  for  we 
had  to  be  present  at  some  coursing 
which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  towards  mid-day. 
W.B. 
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OUR  Freshman  at  Yale  finds  his 
first  year  one  of  trials  and 
manifold  ignominies,  and  longs  to 
reach  tbe  promised  land  of  Sopho- 
moredom:  when  he  can  in  turn 
look  down  upon  somebody,  and 
feel  himself  to  be  one  of  the '  upper 
classes,'  and  become  a  judge  and 
an  inquisitor  in  tbe  same  awfol 
tribunals  where  he  had  been  wont 
to  be  the  culprit  and  tlie  victim. 
At  last  the  blessed  time  draws 
near.  He  has  been  an  object  of 
jesting  and  scoffing  and  a  thouf^and 
petty  annoyances  at  the  hands  of  his 
seniors;  be  has  writhed  time  and 
again  under  the  crnshing  sense  of 
inferiority  inspired  by  the  expres- 
sive sneer  'only  a  Freshman;'  he 
is  a  lover  of  the  lair  sex,  and  has 
been  time  and  again  annihilated  by 
the  contemptuous  smile  and  un- 
mitigated snnbbing  which  said  fair 
sex  is  fain  to  bestow  on  the  collego 
serfs  called  Freshmen,  and  has  be^ 
driven  frantic  to  see  that  all  the 
feminine  sweetness  of  the  Univer- 
sity society  is  reserved  for  pompous 
Sophomores  and  'grave  and  reve- 
rend' Seniors.  He  has  struggled 
on  with  a  keen  sense  of  having  been 
'under  a  cloud;*  and  now  that 
Freshman  year  is  about  ending,  he 
looks  forvard  with  joy  to  the  lifting 
of  that  cloud  and  the  inbeaming  of 
sunlight  once  more.  From  the  mo- 
dest Freshmanio  chrysalis,  homely 
and  humble  as  the  chrysalis  worm, 
he  is  about  to  bloom  forth  in  all 
the  gorgeonsness  of  the  Sophomoric 


butterfly,  as  gaudy  and  pretentious 
as  his  insect  counterpart.  No  one 
who  has  not  personally  experienced 
the  feeling  can  imagine  this  exul- 
tation of  the  Freshman  who  is  about 
to  become  a  Sophomore.  He  feels 
that  his  evil  days  are  over,  and 
that  henceforth  University  life  is 
to  be  a  long  gala  of  joys  and 
triamphs.  He  will  have  a  whole 
class  below  him,  who  are  going  to 
look  up  to  him,  respect  him,  and 
stand  in  awe  of  him,  as  he  has  done 
the  Sophomores  of  his  own  lugu- 
brious Freslunanhood. 

At  Yale,  the  undergraduates  are 
accustomed  to  celebrate  everything, 
from  the  day  on  which  the  last  pro- 
position in  the  last  book  of  Euclid  is 
finished  to  that  on  which  the  old 
familiar  halls  are  occupied  for  the 
last  time,  and  after  which  thero 
will  be  no  more  delightful  lounging 
with  bocrn  companions  under  the 
stately  elms  which  stand  in  shady 
majesty  along  tbe  lawn.  But  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  ever  a 
prouder  day  to  the  undergraduate 
than  that  on  which  he  celebrates 
his  accession  to  the  rank  of  a  So- 
phomore, and  leaves  the  Freshman 
days  behind,  a  troublous  memory 
and  an  unea^  dream.  Many  of 
the  Yale  celebrations  are  wanting 
in  that  thorough  heartiness  and 
zest  which  enters  into  this.  Here, 
indeed,  there  is  something  to  cele- 
brate; it  is  like  the  slave  celebrat- 
ing the  day  of  his  freedom;  like 
the  prisoner  who  rejoices  to  stand 
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ereot  and  eqnal  among  men  onoo 
more.  On  a  certain  day  in  the 
month  of  Jane,  which  will  be  more 
particularly  apoken  of  hereafter, 
the  Senior  claaa  gives  np  the  benches 
which  it  has  occupied  in  the 
Uoiversity  chapel,  the  Junior  class 
sncceeda  to  them,  the  Sophomores 
assume  the  seats  of  the  outgoing 
Juniors,  the  happy  Freshmen  march 
proudly  and  ostentatiously  into  the 
places  which  their  enemies,  the 
Sophomores,  have  just  vacated,  and 
take  to  themselves  the  name  of 
Sophomore,  and  consider  them- 
selves now  formally  installed  into 
that  rank  and  dignity.  The  Fresh- 
man seats  are  thus  left  vacant, 
awaiting  the  next  crop  of  verdancies 
to  come.  It  is  customary  on  this 
occasion,  however,  for  the  embryo 
Sophs  to  mark  their  appreciation 
of  their  newly-gotten  honour,  in  a 
somewhat  more  demonstrative  man- 
ner than  the  mere  assumption  of 
the  appropriate  seats  in  chapel 
would  imply.  The  class  assem- 
bles, adorned  in  a  caricature  imita- 
tion of  what  are  supposed  to  be 
outward  tokens  and  symbols  of 
manly  dignity;  in  short,  they 
appear  in  ludicrously  tall  hats,  and 
are  supplied  with  ludicrously  high 
and  stiflf  paper  collars.  Thus 
attired,  they  march  in  procession  to 
chapel.  At  the  door  of  the  chapel 
they  are  usually  confronted  by 
several  tutors,  who  devote  them- 
selves zealously  to  the  task  of  pre- 
Tenting  all  who  wear  these  ob- 
noxious adornments  from  attering, 
and  in  forcibly  depriving  the 
wearers  of  their  undevout  orna- 
ments. Confusion  ensues,  and 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  of  the  most 
obstinate  students  are  marked  for 
puniKhment ;  some  manage  to  elude 
the  tutors,  and  appear  in  the  chapel 
aisle,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
uppeiH)]as8  men  and  wrath  of  the 
fiunilty,  in  all  their  presumptuous 
tall-hatted  and  high-collared  effron- 
tery. But  this  is  only  the  prologue 
to  the  jubilee  in  honour  of  the  at- 
tainment of  Sophomorioal  rank.  The 
evoiing  of  the  day  upon  which  the 
scene  at  chapel  occurs  is  devoted 
to  a  grand  orcrie,  which  is  signifi- 
cantly yclept  the  '  Freshman  Pow- 
wow.'    A  'pow-wow'  it  nsually 


is,  of  the  most  striking  chanoter. 
Torches,  masquerade  aresses,  and 
'hiialutin'  speeches  are  the  order 
of  the  night  The  class,  attired  in 
every  imaginable  disguise  and  mon- 
strosity of  dress,  assemble  on  the 
broad-pillared  portico  of  the  State 
House,  which  stands  in  a  large 
open  ftpaoe,  so  that  the  whole  Fcene 
may  be  witnessed  from  the  college 
buildings.  Here  they  dance,  sing, 
and  shout,  listen  to  elaborately-pre- 
pared harangues,  teeming  with 
highly-classical  jokes  mingled  with 
barbfurous  college  puns,  and  indulge 
in  songs  written  for  the  occasion  by 
the  poets  and  rhymers  of  the  class. 
Then  they  march  about  the  town 
in  torchlight  procession;  making 
night  hideous,  incurring  the  wrath 
of  the  matrons  of  young  ladies' 
boarding-schools  by  serenading  the 
damf«ls  under  their  windows,  and 
doubtless  calling  down  upon  them 
the  unheard  maledictions  of  the  or- 
der-loving people  of  the  staid  Gon- 
neotionttown.  This  custom,  as  well 
as  many  others,  is  rather  suffered 
than  approved  by  the  college  autho- 
rities, whose  attempts,  however,  to 
abolish  it  have  hitiierto  proved 
vain.  The  morning  after  'Pow- 
wow' is  apt  to  discover  the  benches 
of  the  new- fledged  Sophomores 
sparsely  occupied;  for  the  excite- 
ment and  the  late  hours  of  the 
preceding  evening  tempt  to  late 
slumbers  and  a  striical  indifference 
to  the  stern  appeals  of  the  chapel 
bell.  Early  in  Sophomore  year 
there  occurs  another  celebration, 
far  more  elaborate,  imposing,  and 
wild  than  the  '  Pow-wow.'  Euclid 
has  long  been  a  terror  and  a  bore 
to  our  undergraduate.  He  has 
drudged  slowly  and  painfully 
through  Playfair's  edition  of  the 
great  geometrician  during  Fresh- 
man year,  and  finds  himself,  with 
great  relief,  at  the  last  page,  during 
his  first  Sophomore  term.  This 
happy  time  arrived,  it  behoves  him 
to   celebrate    it  with   all   proper 

Cp,  and  at  the  same  time  to  visit 
tormentor  with  that  ignominy 
which  he  deserves.  And  so,  on  a 
certain  Ootolier  afrernoon,  a  rumour 
runs  through  the  University  that 
on  that  night  the  'Burial  of  Eu- 
clid' will  take  place.    The  anange- 
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ueotB  for  thia  oeremonj,  wbich  are 
inad«  bv  a  oommiUee  ohoeen  fiom 
the  Sophomore  class  (this  class  pay- 
ing the  expepses  aud  conducting 
the  whole  aoair),  are  perfected  wi£ 
the  most  careful  secresy:  no  one, 
except  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, knows  when  or  where  it  ia 
to  occur  until  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  appointed  time.  The  under- 
graduates meet  as  usual  in  chapel 
for  the  afternoon  service;  and  while 
that  is  going  on,  small  slips  of  paper 
are  sl^Iy  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
containing  the  information  that  the 
'Burial  ^  Euclid'  will  take  place 
at  such  an  hour  and  such  a  place ; 
and  on  the  same  piece  of  paper,  the 
password  which  is  to  be  the  '  Open 
Sesame '  to  the  hall  of  the  ceremony 
is  communicated.  All  the  under- 
graduates are  admitted ;  but  while 
the  other  classes  go  merely  as 
lookers-on,  the  Sophomores  are  par- 
ticipants in  the  orgie;  and  the 
usual  custom  of  disguises  and  gro- 
tesque paraphernalia  comes  again 
into  practice.  The  dresses  of  the 
participating  class  vary  according 
to  the  wealth  and  imaginativeness 
of  each  of  its  members ;  and  while 
some  are  content  with  plain  black 
dominoes  and  pastebourd  masks, 
others  become  the  cynosures  of  all 
eyes  in  the  gorgeous  robes  of  kings, 
the  armour  of  medisval  knights, 
the  tunics  and  plumes  of  gallant 
cavaliers,  and  the  mitres  of  arch- 
bishops; and  yet  others  imitate 
skeletons,  monks,  magicians,  and 
other  romantic  or  mysterious  cha- 
racters of  history,  tradition,  and 
superstition.  There  is,  in  an  ob- 
scure street  in  New  Haven,  a  musty, 
gloomy-looking  edifice,  used  in- 
differently by  itinerant  theatrical 
companies,  popular  lecturers,  and 
political  meetings,  which  bears  the 
dignified  name  of  the  'Temple/ 
This  used  to  be  in  our  college  ai^rs 
~and  may  be  still— the  favourite 
scene  of  the  'Burial  of  Euclid.' 
The  hall  in  which  the  ceremony 
took  place  was  narrow  and  dingy 
enough,  and  quite  appropriate  to 
the  performance.  It  was  approached 
by  a  steep  winding  flight  of  stairs, 
and  it  was  on  the  stidrs  that  the 
guard  was  kept,  and  the  passport 
had  to  be  given  before  any  one  was 


allowed  to  enter.  Armed  with  the 
word  which  was  to  be  your  talis- 
man, and  arrived  at  the  door  of  the 
Temple,  you  found  conironting  you 
at  the  portal  two  tall  muffled  and 
masked  figures,  who  crossed  swords 
athwart  the  entrance.  As  you  en- 
tered, you  had  to  give  the  passwcnrd 
to  these  in  a  whisper,  and  all  the 
way  up  the  stairs  were  similar 
figures,  with  cross  swords,  so  that 
the  password  was  demanded  of  you 
a  dozen  times  before  you  found 
yourself  in  the  hall  itself.  These 
passwords  are  usually  classical  quo- 
tations, and  to  any  but  a  Jjatin  and 
Greek  scholar  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  pronounce  properly;  this 
is  to  prevent  the  'town'  from  in- 
truding. One  was  the  first  line  of 
the  '  JEneid,'  which  must  not  only 
be  said  but  scanned : — 

*  Anna  vinimquo  cano,  qui  primiu  Trqjis  ib 
oris;' 

and  it  probably  very  effectually 
barred  the  entrance  of  the  'un- 
lettered ;'  another  was  the  first  line 
of  the '  Iliad,'  a  still  harder  task  for 
the  oommune  vulgus. 

On  the  somewhat  diminutive 
stage  with  which  the  Temple  was 
supplied,  you  saw  the  various  per- 
formers, in  their  various  umque 
costumes ;  while  in  the  centre  stood 
a  bier,  upon  which  rested  a  coffin ; 
and  in  the  coffin  was  discernible  a 
venerable  face  (of  wax),  with  long 
snow-white  hair  and  beard,  eyes 
closed,  and  wrinkled  features  in 
calm  repose.  Remembering  the 
occasion,  you  had  no  difficulty  in 
guessing  this  to  be  the  counterfeit 
presentment  of  the  once  terrible 
Euclid  himself.  Programmes, 
adorned  with  appropriate  devices 
of  a  funereal  nature-— death's-heads 
and  crossbones,  funeral  p>res  and 
torches->were  passed  around ;  there 
were  puns  in  the  announcements 
— some  good,  mostly  bad—such, 
for  instance,  as,  'jAsher's  horn- 
pipe. Try-angle  accompaniment;' 
or,  'Hebrew  melody— on  a  Jew's- 
hirpJ  Then  the  performance  com- 
menced. Some  college  songs  were 
sung,  among  which  was,  of  course, 
the  inevitable  'Qaudeamus;'  then 
followed  grandiloquent  speeches, 
hnmorona      dialogues,     practical 
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iokes,  and  mock-solemn  poems; 
finally  oame  the  funeral  oration 
over  the  venerable  dead,  by  the 
chief  wit  of  the  class,  in  which  as 
many  jokes  on  triangles  and  paral- 
lelograms, squares  and  pentagons, 
were  crowded  as  the  genius  of  the 
funereal  orator  could  invent;  nor 
did  he  forget  to  introduce  a  fail 
proportion  of  sarcastic  reflections 
on  the  University  professors  and 
their  peouIiaritieB,  this  being  indis- 
pensable to  exhibitions  of  this  sort. 
Toward  midnight,  the  ceremony  at 
the  Temple  being  finished,  the  mar- 
shals proceeded  to  form  the  class 
into  a  torchlight  procession;  and 
they  proceeded  noisily  through  the 
streets,  the  coffin  being  borne  with 
great  pomp  at  their  head.  The 
effect  of  such  a  procession  passing 
through  the  quiet  streets  at  the 
dead  of  night  may  be  imagined. 
The  flaring  and  flickering  torches ; 
the  grotesque,  icnposing,  and  ghastly 
dresses;  the  coffin  mth  its  black 
cloth  carried  on  before ;  the  shout- 
ing, singing,  and  confusion,— -form 
a  spectacle  not  a  little  curious,  and 
even  weird.  The  good  citizens, 
awakened  from  their  sleep,  are  fain 
to  lean  out  of  the  windows  and  watch 
'  the  college  boys  *  as  they  pass :  the 
young  ladies'  schools,  particularly, 
are  wont  to  be  agitated,  the  pro- 
cession cheering  the  '  girls '  as  uiey 
pass  under  the  windows ;  and  here 
and  there  a  white  handkerchief 
flutters  through  the  blinds  as  a 
signal  of  maidenly  sympathy  and 
appreciation.  The  procession  winds 
on  its  way  beyond  the  town,  out 
along  a  country  road,  where  the 
effect  is.  if  anjr  thing,  stranger  than 
ever.  At  last  they  arrive  on  a 
wooded  knoll,  some  two  miles  ftom 
the  University :  they  enter  the  copse, 
and  reach  an  open  space,  encircled 
with  the  trees  yellowing  and  redden- 
ing in  their  autumn  leaf-shedding. 
The  natural  amphitheatre  is  lit  up 
bright  and  fitful  by  the  hundred 
smoky  torches ;  the  disguised  figures 
pass  to  and  fro,  and  look,  perhaps, 
much  as  the  i^avages  did  whom 
Bobinson  Crusoe  saw  making  night 
hideous  on  his  lonely  island.  The 
coffin  is,  with  much  ceremonious 
care,  placed  upon  a  funeral  pile  which 
has  been  prepared  in  the  centre  of 


the  space;  the  students  group 
around  it  in  a  thick  and  grotesque 
circle ;  and  here  follow  certain  other 
performances,  not  dissimilar  to  those 
in  the  Temple.  The  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  dressed  in  priestly  garb, 
holds  a  book  in  his  hand ;  a  rea-hot 
iron  is  handed  to  him ;  bo  proceeds 
with  this  to  pierce  a  bole  quite 
through  the  voluma  Then  he  raises 
the  book  aloft,  so  that  all  the  class 
may  for  once  see  through  Euclid^  from 
first  proposition  to  last.  This  witti- 
cism performed,  a  second  foneral 
oration  follows;  and  finally  is  sung 
a  solomn  and  lugubrious  dirge  over 
the  remains  of  the  departed  tor- 
mentor. The  last  act  in  this  quaint 
drama  has  now  come ;  the  torches 
are  set  to  the  tar-barrels  upon  which 
the  coffin  rests ;  and  amid  the  hoot- 
ing and  capering  of  the  students, 
the  flames  ascend  high  and  wild, 
the  coffin  cracks  and  crackles  and 
burstti,  the  waxen  face  melts,  and 
the  liquid  sputters  and  frizzles  in 
the  fire;  and  the  maskers  depart, 
leaving  the  blackened  remains  of 
the  ceremony  behind  theoL  This 
custom  of  burying  Euclid — ^it  is 
more  properly,  however,  burning 
him—has  long  existed  at  Tale  Uni- 
versity, and  has  from  time  to  time 
received  many  modifications.  Once 
or  twice  it  has  been  attempted  by 
student  reformers  to  abolish  it;  for 
the  license  of  speech  and  of  some  of 
the  scenes  have  tended  to  make  it 
a  scandal  to  the  University;  but 
college  customs  hold  their  ground 
obstinately,  and,  while  these  move- 
ments have  doubtless  improved, 
in  some  respects,  the  character  of 
the  performance,  they  have  been 
ineffectual  to  abolish  it  altogether. 
Sometimes  the  *  Burial  of  Euclid' 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  to 
bring  about  one  of  those  'town 
and  gown '  fights  which  are  hardly 
less  frequent  at  American  than  at 
English  universities.  There  has 
long  been  a  bitter  feud  between 
the  Yale  students  and  the  '  town,' 
which  has  more  than  once  become 
so  serious  as  to  cause  a  riot,  and 
which,  on  one  occasion  during  the 
collie  career  of  the  writer,  resulted 
in  the  shooting  dead  of  a  townsman 
by  one  of  the  students.  The  stu- 
dents, on  the  night  of  the  *  Burial 
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of  £Qclid/  invariably  go  armed,  and 
in  every  way  prepared  for  an  attack 
from  tiie  'town;'  and  the  'town/ 
being  aware  of  this,  has  ceased  to 
attack,  as  it  used  to  do,  the  proces- 
sion, respecting  the '  armed  peace,' 
mnch  as  the  nations  of  Europe  are 
now  doing  in  the  presence  of  their 
great  armies  and  martial  prepara- 
tion. The '  town '  latterly  contented 
itself  with  gathering  in  knots  and 
hooting  the  Euclid  mourners,  in 
hanging  about  their  rear,  and  now 
and  then '  shying '  a  missile  at  them 
from  a  safe  distance. 

At  the  end  of  the  Sophomore,  or 
second  year,  there  occurred,  until 
recently,    a    formidable    bugbear, 
especially  to  the  less  studious  of 
the  undergraduates,  known  as  the 
'  Biennial  Ezaminatiou.'    This  was 
a  yery  rigid  examination    of  the 
whole  class  on  all  the  studies  which 
they  had  pursued  during  the  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  years— from 
the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  Algebra, 
which  they  began  when  they  en- 
tered tlie  UniYersity,  to  the  Anti- 
gone and  the  abstruser  mathematics 
which  they  had  just  fiDished.    The 
class,  on    a  certain  day  early  in 
June,  was  wont  to  assemble  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  University,  where 
the  desks  were  arranged  much  as 
they  were  at  the  examination  for 
entrance;  and  they  absembled  here 
ever^  day   for  a  fortnight,   beiDg 
provided  each  day  with  a  printed 
paper  containing  questions  on  a 
special  topic  of  each  year:  for  ex- 
ample, one  day  the  questions  would 
be  on  '  Freshman  mathematics ;'  on 
another,   on   'Sophomore   Greek;' 
and  so  on.    The  members  of  the 
faculty  took   every  precaution  to 
prevent  the  students  from  getting 
an  inkling  of  the  questions  before- 
hand, and  after  they  bad  assembled 
in  the  hall,  from  oommum'catmg 
the   answers,  the   better  scholars 
to    their  friends  among   the   less 
'crammed.'      The     papers    were 
printed  by  the  college  printer  with 
the  greatest  care  and  eeGteej,  and 
conveyed  to  the  professors  each  the 
night  before  it  was  to  housed  in  the 
hall,  or  even  on  the  very  morn- 
ing on  which  the  students  would 
assemble.     Notwithstanding  these 
precautions,  however,  the  contents 


of  the  papers  occasionally  got  out 
somehow,  and  the  students,  throw- 
ing aside  their  text-books  and  pon- 
derous dictionaries,  would  confine 
themselves  to  'cramming' only  on 
the  questions  which  they  had  sur- 
reptitiously obtained  and  circulated 
among  themselves.    How  they  got 
out  was  a  painful  mystery  to  the 
learned  authorities  of  the  University. 
Many  are  the  traditions  at  Yale  of 
the  stratagems  employed  to  obtain 
possession  of  these  precious  docu- 
ments.   The  students  had  on  one 
occasion,  it  was  said,  collected  a 
lar^e   fimd,    which   was   used   in 
bribing  the  college  printer:  this  not 
answering  the  following  year,  the 
printer's  devil  was  resorted  to,  and 
proving  frail,  was  induced   for   a 
round  sum  of  dollars  to  abstract 
just  one  proof  of  each  of  the  papers 
as  they  were  printed.    Then  elabo- 
rate schemes  were  narrated,  devised 
by  the   students   for  filching  the 
papers,  burglary  being  now  orga- 
nized, and  put  into  operation  by 
these  amateurs  in  earnest  on  the 
printer's  domain   in   the   dead  of 
night;  and  sometimes,  it  was  said, 
a  copy  of  the  papers  was  procured 
while  they  were  en  route  to  the 
professorial  study.     It  was  related 
that  once  a  student,  happening  to 
call  at  a  professor's  room  on  some 
college    errand,    espied,    peeping 
out  from  one  of  the  drawers  of 
his  desk,  some  suspicious-luoking 
manuscripts,    with   the   cabalistic 
symbols  of  algebra  and  geometry; 
and  that  that  night  some  amateur 
student  housebreakere   penetrated 
the   studious  quiet  of  the  apart- 
ment, skilfully  unlocked  the  drawer, 
hastily  copied  the  papers,  replaced 
thorn,   kit   everything   as   before, 
and  circulated  copies  of  the  copy 
throughout  the  class;  and  that  it 
turned   out,  on   Examination-da}% 
that  their  guess  had  been  correct, 
and   that  they   had   secured   the 
genuine  document.    But  such  stra- 
tagems were  not  always  attended 
with  so  satisfoctory  a  result    Once, 
when  a  plan  had  been  organized  to 
bribe  the  printer,  some  traitor  had 
given  an  inkling  of  it  to  the  faculty. 
One  of  the  shrewder  members  of  the 
learned  body  proposed  that  it  should 
not  be  interfered  with;    that   the 
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bribery  Bhonld  be  allowed  to  pro* 
oeed,  and  that  the  etadentB  shonid 
be  left  UBmoleeted  with  the  papers 
they  snooeeded  in  obtaining.  The 
onrmptem  of  the  worthy  printer 
prevailed  in  indodng  him,  for  a 
nandaome  aam,  to  concede  what 
they  depired.  They  received  the 
papers,  jojrfolly  hastened  to  their 
rooms,  communicated  the  printed 
questions  to  the  rest  of  the  class, 
and,  abandoning  the  general '  cram/ 
devoted  themselves  exclusively  to 
learning  the  answers  to  tho^e  ques- 
tions which  they  had  before  uiem. 
On  the  morning  of  the  examination 
they  appeared  at  the  hall  with  con- 
fident countenances,  and  in  mani- 
fest high  spirits.  They  took  their 
seats  and  waited  with  commendable 
patience  and  ease  of  mind  for  the 
papers  to  be  distributed ;  they  did 
not  note  the  peculiarly  sly  twinkle 
of  the  eye  of  one  of  their  instructors, 
nor  the  peculiar  efforts  made  by 
the  younger  tutors  to  preserve  a 
particularly  solemn  expression  of 
features.  The  papers  came  around ; 
the  confident  undergraduates  cast 
their  eyes  over  them:  what  was 
their  dismay  to  behold  a  wholly 
strange  series  of  questions,  not  one 
being  identical  with  those  they  had 
so  carefully  posted  themselves  onl 
The  shrewd  professor  had  quietly 
got  up  a  new  set  of  papers,  and  had 
had  tnem  printed  in  a  neighbouring 
town.  Despite  the  precautions  of 
the  tutors,  the  students  were  wont 
to  invent  means  of  communication 
with  each  other  m  the  ball  itself; 
and  many  a  poor  undergraduate, 
whose  mind,  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tions before  him,  was  a  perfect 
blank,  has  escaped  the  disgrace  of 
being  transferred  to  a  lower  class  by 
certain  signals  and  signs  agreed  to 
beforehand  with  some  good  scholar. 
This  anxious  and  hard-working  fort- 
night over,  the  class  were  accus- 
tomed to  celebrate  their  deliverance 
from  that  very  substantial  bugbear, 
'Biennial  Examination;'  so  they 
had  what  they  called  a  'Biennied 
Jubilee,'  which  was  a  sort  of  pic- 
nic—in  which,  however,  there  were 
no  ladies— participated  in  by  the 
lucky  fellows  who  had  passed  the 
ordeal.  A  committee  of  arrange- 
ments was   appointed;   the   class 


poets  and  musical  men  were  set  to 
work  to  compose  appropriate  songs 
and  tunes  for  the  occasion — ^for  col- 
lege songs  are  a  very  |>raminent 
feature  in  American  universities, 
and  especially  at  Yale— and  a 
special  railway  train  was  engaged 
to  conv^  the  class  to  the  scene  of 
their  rejoicings.  The  place  usually 
diosen  for  the  'Biennial  Jubilee' 
was  a  verv  charming  spot  on  the 
shores  of  New  Haven  Bay,  which 
extends  inward  from  Long  Island 
Sound,  a  spot  where  the  beach  is 
broad,  curving,  and  sandy,  and 
where  there  are  picturesquely-jut- 
ting rocks  and  dif^  and  pretty 
copses  of  wood  on  little  eminences 
along  the  shore.  On  the  day  of  the 
close  of  the  examination,  the  class, 
under  the  leadership  of  popularly, 
chosen  marshals,  formed  m  pro- 
cession on  the  college  lawn,  and, 
singing  a  very  suggestive,  but  some- 
what nonsensical  refrain,  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  to  the  tune 
of  tiie '  Old  Hundredth,'— 

*  Bleaoialf  an  a  bon— or— «re  r 

they  marched  through  the  streets  to 
the  railway  station,  where  the  train 
awaited  them.  A  jollier  set  than 
they  were  when,  in  sole  possession 
of  the  train,  they  whirled  out  of  the 
pretty  town  towards  the  seashore, 
would  hardly  be  found  anywhere. 
Singing  and  shouting  and  dancing 
and  smoking  and  chatting  and 
joking— doffing  hats  and  waving 
handkerchiefs  to  all.  the  maidens 
who  appeared  at  windows  or  in  the 
Tillages  alone  the  route,  the  time 
pairaed  quickly  enough  on  the  brief 
transit  Arrived  at  the  scene  of 
festivities,  the  first  thing  to  do  was 
to  wash  off  in  the  briny  deep  all  the 
remains  of  ignominious  freshman- 
hood  and  the  empty  vanities  of 
Bophomority.  The  whole  class,  then, 
stripping  on  the  beach,  plunged  in 
simultaneously,  and  among  the 
sturdy  hundred  or  so  there  were 
many  notable  swimming  races  and 
aquatic  feats — and  so  time  passed 
until  the  banquet  was  announced. 
Their  toilet  completed,  the  class 
adjourned  in  a  body  to  a  large  hall 
attached  to  the  hotel  near  by,  and 
there  found  a  substantial  and  groan- 
ing board  laid  out  for  their  delecta- 
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tioiL  Tbe  feast  was  wont  to  be  a 
long,  and  a  merry*  and  a  memorable 
one.  After  the  viands  had  been 
disonssed,  and  a  goodly  quantity  of 
champagne  and  olaret— not  to  speak 
of  old  Bourbon  whiskey,  sherry 
coblers,  Tom  and  Jerrys,  eggnogs, 
mint  juleps,  brandy  cocktails,  and 
otlaer  peculiarly  American  bever- 
ages— bad  been  drunk,  the  toasts  of 
the  day  were  proposed,  and  the  wits 
made  speeches,  and  there  was  a 
^nenX  hubbub  and  confusion,  end- 
ing in  one  of  those  scenes  of  noisy, 
indescribable  jollity  which  is  apt  to 
be  the  finale  of  such  occasions.  If 
there  is  any  one  who  can  enjoy  such 
better  than  another,  it  is  the  uni- 
versity student ;  and  what  harm  if, 
on  such  a  memorable  day  as  this  of 
'Biennial  Jubilee,'  he  does  indulge 
a  trifle  more  than  usual,  and  become 
merrier  than  ia  exactly  proper? 
After  leaving  the  table,  the  class 
separated  into  groups  and  wandered 
whither  they  would:  some  on  a 
yacht-sail  in  the  bay,  others  to  fish, 
others  to  lie  beneath  'the  wide- 
spreading  beech-tree,'  and  laugh, 
talk,  or  sing—their  long  college 
pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  easy 
satisfaction  beaming  in  their  faces. 
But  all  this  has  now  passed  away 
with  the  abolition  of '  Biennial  Exa- 
minations,' for  which  yearly  exami- 
nation haa  been  substituted;  so 
that,  since  our  college  days,  'Bien- 
nial '  and  its  Jubilee  have  become 
tradition,  waxing  daily  dimmer,  and 
henoe  appearing  to  every  new  in- 
coming class  more  romantic  than  to 
its  predecessor. 

r  Among  the  most  &mous  of  Tale 
customs,  still  kept  up  with  all  its 
BXicieni  prestige^  is  a  pei^rmance 
called  the  '  Wooden  Spoon  Exhibi- 
tion.' It  probably  took  its  rise  as  a 
sort  of  a  burlesque  of  what  is  called 
'  Junior  Exhibition,'  which  is  one  of 
the  established  institutions  of  the 
university  coarse.  Junior  Exhibi- 
tion takes  place  some  time  in  the 
early  spring,  and  consists  of  ora- 
tions and  dissertations  from  those 
members  of  the  Junior,  or  third-year 
class,  who  have  maintained  the 
highest  scholastic  rank  during  their 
college  career.  The  exercises  take 
place  in  one  of  the  larger  churches 
of  the  town,  and  are  presided  over 


by  the  President  of  the  University, 
and  are  listened  to  by  the  ilite  of 
New  liaven  society.  '  Wooden  Spoon 
Exhibition '  was  probably  designed 
to  compensate  the  students  whose 
scbolarsbip  was  not  sufficiently  high 
to  entitle tnem  to  a  'junior appoint- 
ment '  (that  is,  opportunity^  to  speak 
at  Junior  Exhibition),  and  to  give 
the  less  as  well  as  the  more  erudite 
an  opportunity  to '  make  a  spread ' 
in  public.    And  so  often  does  it 
occur  that  the  best  Latin,  Greek,  or 
mathematical  scholars  in  a  class  are 
neither  the  best  writers,  the  best 
declaimers,  the  best  actors,  nor  the 
best  wits,  that  it  not  seldom  occurs 
that  'Wooden  Spoon   Exhibition' 
illustrates  the  talent  in  a  class  better 
than  its  more  sober  prototype.    The 
nominal   object   of    the  'Wooden 
Spoon  Exhibition'  is  to  present  a 
testimonial  of  esteem  to  the  '  best 
fellow,'  the  favourite  of  the  class ; 
and  this  testimonial  takes  the  shape 
of  an  enormous  spoon,  carved  from 
expensive  wood,  elaborately  mounted 
in  sUver,  and  bearing  a  silver  plate 
with  the  recipient's  name,  and  an 
appropriate    inscription    from   his 
classmates.  The  giving  of  a  wooden 
spoon  probably  originated  in   the 
days  wnen  the   students  lived  in 
commons  in  tbe  precincts  of  the 
University  itself  (a  custom   long 
sinoe    abandoned    by   the    larger 
American  universities);  and  it  is 
said  that  it  was  formerly  given  to 
him  who,  by  a  deliberate  vote  of  the 
class,  should  be  designated  as  its 
greatest  glutton.  From  this  custom 
— which   was    not    calculated    to 
always  pass  off  in  the  most  amicable 
manner,  and  had  in  it  a  spice  of  ill- 
nature  which  is  really  foreign  to  the 
aggregate  student  nature — tradition 
tells  us  that  it  became  the  rule  to 
give  the  wooden  spoon  to  the  ugliest 
man  in  the  class;  but  in  our  own 
day  a  change  vastly  for  the  better 
had  taken  place,  by  which  the  most 
popular  classmate  was  chosen  for 
this  formerly  doubtful,  but  now  sub- 
stantial   honour.      The    '  Wooden 
Spoon  Exhibition'  takes  place  not 
long  after  the  Junior  Exhibition,  in 
the  largest  public  hall  in  the  town, 
and  is  planned  with  the  greatest 
elaboration  and  care.    A  committee 
of  nine   to   make   the    necessary 
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ftmmgements  is  chosen  by  the  class ; 
these  are  yclept  the '  Gochlameati/ 
a  name  snggestive,  and  itself  re- 
garded by  the  students  as  a  highly 
hononrable  and  enviable  title. 
The  *  Coohlanreatt '  assume  as  their 
badge  a  small  gold  or  sUyer  spoon, 
irhioh  tbey  wear  proudly  upon  their 
waistooftts  from  the  time  of  their 
election  until  their  labours  end  with 
the  exhibition.  These  choose  from, 
among  their  own  number,  by  elec- 
tion, him  who  shall  be  the  '  Wooden 
Spoon-man/— who  is  to  receive  the 
testimonial  from  them  in  the  name 
of  the  class ;  but  his  election  is  kept 
profoundly  secret  even  from  the 
class  itself,  until  the  moment  comes 
to  make  the  public  presentation  on 
the  eveninjg;  of  the  exhibition.  Thus 
curiosity  is  aroused  to  its  highest 
pitch,  and  bets  and  speculations  as 
to  who  is  the  lucky  man  become  the 
order  of  the  day  henceforth,  until 
the  mystery  is  cleared  up.  Each 
member  of  the  class  is  supplied  with 
a  certain  number  of  tickets,  giving 
admittance  to  seats  in  the  hall ;  and 
the  emulation  to  procure  these, 
especially  among  the  fair  damsels  of 
the  town — who,  like  damsels  every- 
where, are  intensely  interested  in 
everything  the  students  do — ^is  very 
exciting  as  the  time  approaches. 
The  expenses  of  the  exhibition  are 
defrayed  by  a  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion taken  in  the  class.  At  last  the 
long-expected  night  arrives,  the 
'  Goohlaureati '  are  bustling  about, 
excited  and  anxious ;  the  undergra- 
duates crowd  early  in  front  of  the 
edifice  in  which  the  performances 
are  to  take  place ;  a  famous  braes 
band  from  New  York  has  arrived, 
and  has  been  stationed  in  the  high 
gallery ;  the  privileged  fair  ones  of 
New  Haven  have  begun  to  flock 
hither,  and  are  pouring  in  at  the 
door  through  the  file  of  policemen, 
arrayed  like  Solomon  in  all  his 
g:Iory.  There  is  some  delay  in  the 
rising  of  the  curtain,  notwithstand- 
ing the  time  for  that  event  has  gone 
by ;  for  Messieurs  the '  Gochlaureati ' 
are  but  amateur  managers,  and  are 
not  quite  ready.  Finally,  however, 
up  goes  the  curtain,  rolling  majesti- 
cally toward  the  top.  Programmes, 
adorned  by  a  heraldic  shield  with 
the   bearings   and    crest    of    the 


Wooden  Spoon,  have  been  freely 
distributed :  and  the  first  perform- 
ance is  an  '  Opening  joke/  or  in  col- 
lege dialect,  the  'Opening  Load.* 
Perhans  the  programme  tells  us  that 
the  'Opening  Load'  is  to  be  a 
'  Torohlight  procession  ;*  which, 
when  it  is  performed,  turns  out  to 
be  simply  a  procession  of  all  the 
red-headed  fellows  of  the  class ;  or 
it  may  be  that  the '  Opening  Load ' 
consists  of  the  bringing  on  to  the 
stage  by  some  of  the  '  Oochs '  a  huge 
chest,  which  being  opened,  out  pops 
the  chosen  but  nitherto  unknown 
Wooden  Spoon-man.  The  rest  of 
the  performances  are  much  such  as 
we  might  expect  from  college  boys. 
There  is  the  university  glee-club, 
who  come  out  and  stand  in  a  semi- 
cirele,  in  the  most  faultless  of  black 
dress-suits,  and  who  entertain  us 
with  '  Lauriger  Horatius,' '  Gaudea- 
mus,'  '  Integer  vitss/  '  The  Song  of 
the  Spoon,'  and  many  pretty  melo- 
dies and  verses  imagined  by  gifted 
classmates  for  the  occasion.  In 
imitation  of  the  'Junior  Exhibition,' 
one  of  the  performers  comes  out, 
and  indulges  in  what  is  called  the 
Latin  Salutatory ;  consisting  of  a 
speech  in  which  English  and  Latin 
are  inextricablv  and  ludicrously 
mingled  ^English  words  with  Latin 
terminations,  &o.,  and  in  which  the 
Juniors  and  the  ladies  are  extrava- 
gantly flattered,  and  the  Freshmen 
unmereifully  ridiculed.  Then  come 
humorous  forces  and  dialogues,  all 
illustrative  of  college  life,  and 
always  acted  with  real  mimic  talent 
and  great  spirit  The  principal  joke 
of  these  scenes  consists  in  making 
caricatures  of  the  professors,  espe- 
cially of  those  who  have  some  pecu- 
liarity by  which  they  are  known 
throughout  the  University.  The 
actors  dress  as  nearly  like  the 
reverend  instructon  whom  they  are 
taking  off  as  they  can,  imitate  their 
movements,  tone  of  voice,  and 
manner  of  talking,  often  with  ludi* 
crous  fidelity.  Very  likely  there  are 
some  of  the  university  officers  in 
the  vast  audience ;  but  the  exhibi- 
tion is  permitted  as  on  the  whole 
harmless,  and  a  substitute  perhaps 
for  pranks  which  would  be  &r  from 
harmless.  The  most  serious  part  of 
•Wooden  Spoon  Exhibition'  is  the 
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ceremony  from  which  it  derives  its 
name  —  the  presentation  of  tiie 
wooden  spoon  to  the  elected  reci- 
pient The '  Oochlaoreati '  are  dis- 
covered sitting  around  the  stage  in 
a  semicircle,  and  on  a  table  in  the 
centre  lays  the  fiamons  wooden 
spoon,  some  two  feet  or  so  long,  and 
very  elegantly  made  and  orna- 
mented. 'The  Ck>nqaering  Hero 
comes '  having  been  discoursed  by 
the  famous  brass  band  in  the  gal- 
lery, one  of  the '  Oochlaoreati '  rises, 
takes  the  spoon,  and  turns  to  the 
fortunate  classmate  who,  by  his 
social  qualities,  has  won  it :  and  he, 
rising,  for  the  first  time  betrays  him- 
self as  the  Wooden  Spoon-man  to 
his  classmates  and  the  rest  of  the 
universily  world.  Then  follow  the 
address  of  the  presenting  'Goch,' 
and  the  response  of  the  Wooden 
KSpoon-man ;  and  after  this,  a  song 
from  the  glee- club  gives  a  finale  to 
the  performances,  and  the  signal  to 
the  ladies  to  gather  their  shawls  and 
opera  cloaks  about  them  and  pre- 
pare to  retire.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  wittiest 
writers  and  best  speakers  of  a  class 
are  scarcely  ever  tiie  most  forward 
scholars  in  the  university  curricu- 
lum :  hence  it  is  that  while '  Jimior 
Exhibition,'  wherein  the  best  scho- 
lars only  are  participants,  is  a  some- 
what dry  and  monotonous  perform- 
ance, the  '  Wooden  Spoon  Exhibi- 
tion/ conducted  by  the  more  dever 
of  tiie  poorest  scholars,  is  fall  of 
interest  and  sparkling  fun,  admir- 
able acting  and  mimicry,  fertility  of 
invention,  graoefubiess  in  speaking 
and  composition,  and  inherits  that 
life  and  zest  which  students  always 
infuse  into  anything  from  which 
jollity,  a  good  time,  and  a  reputa- 
tion for  devemess  may  be  ex- 
tracted. 

To  describe  all  the  interesting 
customs  of  our  American  'Alma 
Mater'  would  exhanst  a  good-sized 
volume;  we  can  only  select  here 
and  there  one,  such  as  will  throw 
light  upon  the  character  and  habits 
of  American  students,  and  their 
manner  of  life  in  those  palmy  days 
when  one  has  a  foretaste  and  inkling 
of  the  world's  excitements,  and  a 
measure  of  manhood's  independ- 
ence, without  the  cares  or  peiuftlties 
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of  either.  We  will  therefore  omit, 
regretfally,  many  of  the  minor 
phases  of  Tale  student  life,  and 
come  to  that  day  to  which  all  look 
joyfully  forward,  and  yet,  when  it 
comes,  mourn  its  advent— the  day 
known  among  the  Tale  boys  as '  Pre- 
sentation Day.'  This  day  is  the  laston 
which  the  Senior,  or  outgoing  class, 
attends  university  exercises :  with  it 
virtually  ceases  their  connection  with 
'Alma  Mater.'  They  have  passed 
all  their  examinations,  and  have  won 
tiie  right  to  a  bachelor's  degree. 
There  is  for  them  no  more  plodding 
over  tomes,  no  more  brain-puzzling 
in  the  higher  mathematics  or  meta- 
physics ;  no  more  attending  on  lec- 
tures and  chapel.  This  day  occurs 
about  the  middle  of  June ;  a  month 
later  comes  what  is  called  'Gom- 
mencement  Day,'  which  corresponds 
to  'Commemoration'  at  Oxford. 
The  interval  between  'Presenta- 
tion '  and  '  Commencement  '—that 
is,  between  the  virtual  and  the 
formal  cessation  of  the  connection 
of  the  outgoing  class  with  the  Uni- 
versity— is  employed  by  those  of  the 
Seniors  who  have  orations  to  deliver 
on  the  latter  occasion,  in  'getting 
np'  their  addresses.  The  rest  of 
the  class  do  nothing  but  '  loaf 
about,'  relieved  of  all  care,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  themselves 
as  best  they  may.  But  to  return  to 
'  Presentation  Day,'  the  first  of  the 
two  occasions  referred  to,  when  the 
Seniors  virtually  but  not  formally 
take  leave  of  their  college  life.  It  is 
so  called  from  the  &ct  that  on  this 
day  the  Senior  class  is  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  University  as 
having  passed  all  the  examinations, 
and  as  entitled  to  receive  the  bacca- 
laureate degree;  and  it  is  made  the 
occasion  of  a  ceremonious  leave- 
taking  and  parting  of  the  outgoing 
class  from  all  the  friends  and  asso- 
ciations of  a  happy  four  years' 
student  life.  The  morning  is  re- 
served for  the  university  exercises  in 
chapel  and  the  afternoon  to  the 
more  enjoyable  social  pastimes  of 
the  class  on  the  college  lawn.  At 
ten  o'clock  the  president  and  officers 
of  the  university,  and  the  undergra- 
duates and  spectators,  assemble  at 
the  chapel.  The  president  is  in  his 
high  desk,  simply  attired  in  a  black 
a  B 
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silk  gown;  the  professors  and  tutors 
occupy  pews  on  the  platform,  on 
either  side  of  him;  the  outgoing 
class  occupy  the  pews  of  the  centre 
aisle,  the  other  undergraduates  the 
pews  at  the  sides, and  the  spectators 
(among  whom  are  many  ladies)  the 
gallery.  The  ceremony  of '  presen- 
tation' over  (performed  in  Latin), 
the  class  orator  and  poet  mount  the 
platform  in  turn,  and  deliver  their 
oompositiona  These  are  elected  by 
the  class,  and  are  usually  the  most 
talented  members  of  it,  each  in  his 
own  particular  sphere,  and  their 
effusions  refer,  of  course,  to  the  day 
— ^to  the  memories  of  the  past,  and 
forward-Iookings  into  the  future. 
The  class  is  then  invited  to  a  lunch 
with  the  faculty  in  the  ^reat  hall  of 
the  University— a  cold  but  very 
palatable  lunch,  not  at  all  stiff,  and 
only  puritanic  in  the  absence  of  all 
potables  stronger  than  lemonade. 
And  now,  for  the  first  time,  the 
reverend  president  and  his  col- 
leagues  condescend  to  be  facetious, 
and  let  the  astonished  about-to-be 
alumni  into  a  new  phase  of  their 
characters.  Short  speeches  are 
made,  witticisms  abound,  and  it  is  a 
very  jolly  entertainment  altogether. 
The  '  Class  Committee '  has  mean- 
while been  busy  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  performances  of  the 
afternoon.  Under  the  noble  and 
wide-spreading  elms  benches  have 
been  arranged  in  a  wide  circle ;  here, 
some  time  after  the  presidential 
lunch,  the  outgoing  class  assemble 
for  their  last  'jolly  time.'  Long 
pipes  and  tobacco,  and  refreshments 
of  a  more  substantial  character,  are 
provided :  the  class  take  their  places 
on  the  benches,  and  throw  them- 
selves without  order  on  the  lawn 
between  them,  and  prepare  to  listen 
to  the  '  Class  Histories.'  The  win- 
dows  of  the    dormitories,   which 


overlook  the  scene,  are  filled  with 
the  mothers,  sisters,  cousins,  sweet- 
hearts, and  lady  friends  of  the  stu- 
dents, especially  of  the  outgoinjg 
class ;  and  outside  the  '  ring '  is 
collected  a  thick  dense  circle  of  the 
other  undergraduates,  some  of  whom 
stand  on  benches  and  chairs  the 
better  to  view  the  performances. 
The  *  Class  Historians,*  whose  duty 
it  is  to  infuse  as  much  humour  as 
possible  into  their  pieces,  and  to  de- 
scribe their  classmates,  ej^pecially 
those  who.  have  left  the  University, 
as  funnily  and  ludicrously  as  pos- 
sible, begin,  and  proceed  to  give 
histories  of  the  cliu^s  amid  much 
applause  and  laughter  at  the  well- 
known  incidents  and  allusions  they 
introduce.  Then  comes  the  sad 
parting  of  the  members  of  the  class 
with  each  other,  each  going  round 
the  ring  and  embracing  and  weep- 
ing manly  tears  over  l)eloved  friends 
from  whom  he  is  to  part,  and  in 
company  with  whom  he  has  spent 
four  long  happy  years.  The  last 
ceremony  is  that  of  marching  in 
procession  from  one  col  lege  building 
to  another,  and  heartily  cheering 
each  in  turn :  and  then  the  '  class 
ivy '  is  planted,  a  song  being  sung 
and  a  sprig  of  ivy  being  set  in  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  the  large  fre^ 
stone  library  edifice,  on  one  of  whose 
stones  is  an  appropriate  inscription. 
This  last  emblem  and  memorial  de- 
posited, the  class  breaks  up,  never 
to  meet  again  as  undergraduates. 

From  tihese  few  notes  I  hope  the 
Englibh  reader  will  be  able  to  per- 
ceive somewhat  of  the  spirit  and 
habits  of  student  life  in  America; 
and  if  they  serve,  in  this  respect,  to 
make  the  sister  races,  however 
little,  better  acquainted  with  each 
ol^er,  I  sh^l  be  more  than  repaid 
for  having  written  it. 

George  Maeepsack  Towle. 
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SCflXNTIFIO  BIOGBAPHY. 


TO  those  who  take  any  interest  in 
the  progress  of  scienoe  there  can 
be  no  subject  that  can  be  more  in- 
teresting than  scientific  biography. 
The  search  after  the  wisdom  that 
God  has  so  abundantly  hidden  on 
every  side,  that  man  may  seek  it  out, 
forms  the  highest  exorcise  for  the 
highest  powers,  and  has  a  supreme 
interest  for  all  to  whom  the  attain- 
ment of  truth  is  the  dearest  object 
of  life.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
character  of  such  biography  inde- 
finitely  varies.  Sometimes  it  is 
merely  the  record  of  the  silent  pro- 
gress achieved  by  the  thiuker  in  his 
study  or  laboratory.  The  narrative 
of  his  history  is  simply  the  explana- 
tion of  his  dii^covtries,  and  the  pe- 
rusal of  an  undiluted  scieu title  bio- 
graphy becomes  almost  as  difficult 
as  the  perusal  of  the  'Principia.' 
Specimens  of  such  a  biography  are 
to  be  found  in  such  a  work  as  Pro- 
fessor TyndalFs  account  of  Faraday, 
which  has  attained  much  deserved 
popularity,  and  also  in  the  recent 
'Anatomical  Memoirs  of  Professor 
Goodsir.'  These  may  be  called  se- 
vere books;  but  still,  t)eyond  any 
abstruse  and  difficult  readiug,  they 
have  both  a  scientific  interest  and  a 
deep  human  perstjnal  interest.  In 
these  the  scientific  interest  is  para- 
mount, and  the  literary  interest  is 
subordinate.  There  are  other  works 
of  scientific  biography,  medical  bio- 
graphy, for  example~we  may  in- 
stance the  Life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
or  the  Autobiography  of  Sir  Benja- 
min Brodie — where  personal  inci- 
dents come  uppermost  And  then 
there  are  some  biographies,  such  as 
those  of  Humboldt  and  Audubon, 
which  give  us  some  of  the  warmest 
colours  of  poetry  and  some  of  the 
most  thrilling  incidents  of  romanoa 
A  supreme  moral  interest  is  given 
to  the  lives  of  such  men  of  science, 
who  in  all  their  investigations  and 
their  methods  of  inquiry  thus  work 
out  the  idea  of  Final  Causes:  when, 
differing  from  such  men  as  M,  Comte 


and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  freely 
criticise  the  arrangements  of  crea- 
tion, they  believe,  with  such  men  as 
Harvey  and  Whewell,  that  nature  is 
the  art  of  God;  that  the  world  is 
the  result  of  design ;  and  that  every 
effect  is  intendea,  and  has  a  pur- 
pose. 

The  one  side  of  the  biography  of 
men  of  science  consists,  therefore,  in 
the  description  and  registration  of 
their  achievements  and  the  methods 
of  observation  and  reasoning  by 
which  they  attained  to  their  dis- 
coveiies.  In  the  highest  order  of 
scientific  discoverers  this  seems  to 
he  attained  b^  the  union  of  the  iuii^ 
ginative  with  the  logical  faculty. 
This  is  strikingly  shown  by  a  sen- 
tence of  our  great  philosopher,  Fa- 
raday, in  describing  his  youthful 
life.  He  delighted,  and  could  be- 
lieve in  the  '  Arabian  Nights ;'  but 
at  the  same  time  '  I  could  trust  a 
fact,  and  always  cross-examined  an 
assertion.'  Now  this  is  just  as  it 
should  be.  Science  has  told  us 
many  marvels,  and  may  yet  leave 
the  Eastern  imagination  lagging  be- 
hind. We  do  not,  indeed,  fly  ov^ 
the  tops  of  mountains,  but  we  do 
much  the  same  thing,  and  in  less 
time,  by  diving  beneath  them.  An 
ingenious  writer  has  invented  a 
thousand-and- second  night,  in  which 
the  Sultana  tells  her  husband  all  the 
marvels  of  steam,  and  the  Sultan, 
unable  to  put  up  with  such  a  liar 
any  longer,  promptly  has  her  head 
cut  off  the  first  thing  the  following 
morning.  The  man  of  science  may 
make  the  most  daring  hypotheses; 
but  in  the  process  of  verification  he 
proceeds  step  by  step  with  the  ut- 
most caution  and  certitude.  'I  can- 
not but  doubt,'  says  Faraday, '  that 
he  who,  as  a  mere  philosopher,  has 
most  power  of  penetrating  the  secrets 
of  nature,  and  gutssing  by  hyjjotheses 
as  to  her  mode  of  working,  will  also 
be  most  careful  for  his  own  safe  pro- 
gress and  Chat  of  others,  to  distin- 
guish the  knowledge  which  consists 
2  B  a 
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of  assumption— by  which  I  mean 
theory  and  hypotibesis— from  that 
which  is  the  knowledge  of  facts  and 
lawB.'  Gnessing  by  hypothesis  and 
testing  hypothesis  by  experiment,  is 
the  trae  habit  of  the  fbat-rate  scien- 
tific mind.  8ach  a  mind  will  lUso 
admit  that  the  law  which  seems  to 
bind  phenomena  most  closely  to- 
gether may  be  still  not  the  true  law, 
But  only  provifional  foimalse  until 
the  true  law  is  attained. 

There  is  generally  a  correlation 
between  the  mental  and  the  moral 
life  of  men  of  science.  That  pas- 
sionate love  of  truth  which  is  the 
motive  power  of  all  their  researches 
accompanies  them  into  all  other 
ranges  of  life.  This  is  the  fact  that 
lends  a  certain  degree  of  probability 
to  all  apologists  of  Bacon,  and  makes 
us  so  eagerly  welcome  any  evidence 
that  may  be  adduced  on  his  behalf. 
There  is  something  almost  apostolic 
in  the  simplicity  and  fervour  of  a 
true  son  of  science.  He  becomes  its 
devotee  and  almost  its  martyr.  The 
spirit  of  the  man  of  science  in 
much  approximates  to  the  true 
priestly  and  missionary  spirit.  Bank 
and  riches  seem  very  small  things 
and  are  almost  despised  in  the  com* 
parison.  Thus  it  was  with  Faraday. 
From  any  kind  of  rank  he  shrank 
with  instinctive  abhorrence.  After 
his  great  discovery  of  magneto- 
electric  induction  —  perhaps  the 
greatest  discovery  ever  made  by  an 
investigator— he  might  easily  have 
made  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
by  entering  into  business  relations ; 
but  he  firmly  resolved  that  he  would 
pursue  science  rather  than  wealth ; 
and  he  not  only  threw  aside  all  these 
material  considerations,  but  again 
and  again  he  sacrificed  health  as  the 
result  of  severe  continuouB  mental 
strain.  But  he  found  his  own  ex- 
ceeding great  reward  in  that  intense 
happiness  which  awaits  upon  the 
attainment  of  knowledge,  and  the 
conviction  that  he  was  enlarging  the 
limits  of  the  human  mind,  and  that 
region  of  the  material  uniyerse  over 
which  the  mind  is  progressively  ex- 
tending its  empire.* 

Several  volumes  of  scientifio  bio- 

•  We  need  hardly  reftr  to  Professor 
Tyndall's  « Memoirs  of  Fanrfay,'  published 
last  year. 


graphy  have  lately  been  published, 
which  can  hardly  ful  to  procure  a 
high  place  in  permanent  literature. 
They  ocmtain*  in  varying  proportions, 
the  scientific  element  and  the  bio- 
graphical element  As  a  rule  they 
are  by  no  means  such  severe  reading 
as  might  be  imagined;  and  in  their 
ethical  lessons  the  calmness,  the 
truth,  the  earnestness,  the  patience 
and  accuracy,  the  devoted  love  of 
nature,  might  be  valuable  indeed  to 
this  generation.  As  an  example  of 
scientific  biography,  showing  an  ab- 
solute devotion,  and  even  a  martyr- 
dom to  science,  there  is  no  more 
remarbfcble  work  than  the  two  hand- 
some, massive  volumes  which  make 
up  the  'Anatomical  Memoirs'  of 
Gioodfiir.*  To  men  of  science  it  will 
be  a  work  of  singular  and  almost 
unrivalled  attractions,  and  we  are 
using  no  language  of  exaggeration 
when  we  say  that  it  ought  to  receive 
a  place  in  every  considerable  library 
in  the  kingdom.  But  that  portion  for 
which  the  public  will  chiefly  care  is 
that  large  part  of  the  first  volume 
which  is  taken  up  by  Dr.  Lonsdale's 
Memoir,  of  which  the  personal  and 
ethical  interest  is  exceedingly  great ; 
and  we  would  strongly  urge  upon 
the  publishers  that  they  would  do 
well  to  issue  this  in  a  separate  form 
suited  for  a  wide  general  circulation. 
Goodsir  possessed  the  genuine  scien- 
tific spirit— the  innate  love  of  truth, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  might 
come,  and  to  whatever  results  it 
might  lead.  On  one  occasion  he 
said  to  an  assistant, '  Now,  Mr.  Stir- 
ling, let  us  have  God's  truth  in  the 
measurements.  God's  truth  is  every- 
thing ;  I  live  for  that'  He  searched 
into  the  secrets  of  the  structure  of 
organizations  with  unflinching  bold- 
ness ;  and  yet  it  is  truly  said  of  him 
by  the  'Lancet,'  that  'he  yet  re- 
tained his  belief  in  creation,  in  the 
limitation  of  species,  in  revelation, 
and  in  the  essential  distinction  be- 
tween man  and  all  anthropoid  crea- 
tures.' 
The  (Joodsirs  of  Fife  were  for  ge- 

*  'The  Anatomica]  Memoirs  of  John 
Goodsir,  F.R.S.»  late  Pi-ofesmr  of  Anatomy 
in  the  UniTersity  of  Edinbor^b.  Edited 
by  William  Turner,  M.B.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Henry  Lonsdale,  M.D. 
EkUnbui^h :  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 
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neratioDS  a  medical  finmily.  John 
Goodsir's  grandfather,  and  all  his 
tmclee,  and  some  of  his  brethren, 
were  medical  men.  He  was  brought 
np  at  Anstruther,  and  from  his 
earliest  years  drank  in  the  love  of 
natural  science  on  the  shore  and  in 
the  fields,  enjoying  that  frugal,  pious, 
sensible  education  which  it  had  loug 
been  the  glory  of  Scottish  homes  to 
impart  The  lad  was  always  busy 
about  the  rigging  of  the  small  craft 
in  Anster  harbour,  and  searching 
into  the  contents  of  the  marine 
nets.  Marine  zoology  formed  the 
deepest  charm  for  him ;  and  it  was 
his  greatest  delight  to  be  busy  with 
treasures  on  the  beach,  or  to  haul 
in  a  sheet  while  the  light  fishing- 
smack  was  bounding  over  the  north- 
em  waves.  Professor  Syme,  too, 
coming  into  his  father's  neighbour- 
hood, found  reason  to  commend  the 
boy's  knowledge  and  love  of  che- 
mistry. It  seems  to  us  that  in  che- 
mical science,  more  than  in  any 
other  direction  of  the  human  mind, 
'the  boy  is  fiither  to  the  man.' 
Many  an  instauce  might  be  given 
where  such  a  boyhood  as  Qoodsir's 
has  prepared  for  such  a  future  hfe. 
He  early  developed  the  thorough 
love  of  ai'atomy  which  is  the  surest 
sign  of  the  scientific  mind— a  study 
which  is  detested  by  the  idle  medical 
student,  but  without  which  no  me- 
dical man,  whether  physician  or 
surgeon,  can  attain  to  real  eminence. 
For  several  years  Goodsir  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  dentist— a  drudgery 
abhorrent  to  a  man  of  his  wide  aims, 
but  which  led  to  those  writings  on 
the  '  Pulps  and  Sacs  of  the  Human 
Teeth'  which  are  among  the  very  best 
things  he  ever  did.  There  is  some- 
thing very  fresh  and  interesting  in 
the  memorable  brotherhood  of  which 
Goodsir  and  Edward  Forbes  were 
fratres,  then  formed  at  Edinburgh. 
Their  motto  was,  'Learning,  love, 
and  wine,'  and  their  title, '  The  Uni- 
ver^al  Brotherhood  of  the  Friends  of 
Truth.'  The  vinous  element  was, 
however,  subsequently  eliminated 
on  account  of  weaker  brethn^n,  who 
made  it  too  prominent  a  feature  of 
theur  ^stem.  When  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  determined  to  make 
their  Museum  of  Anatomical  and 
Natural  Science  adequate  to  the 


wants  of  the  day,  Goodsir  was  made 
their  conservator.  He  had  also  been 
conservator  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  and  he  be- 
came a  curator  of  that  famous  in- 
stitution, *The  Eoyal  Medical'  of 
Edinburgh. 

Up  in  an  attic,  or  topmost  flight,  in 
Edinburgh,  which  some  called  the 
barracks,  and  others  'our  palace,' 
there  used  to  meet  a  wonderful 
concentration  of  the  genius  and 
learning  of  Edinburgh;  and  many 
were  the  illustrious  men,  foreigners 
included,  who  climbed  those  many 
flights  of  stairs  to  the  simple  social 
gatherings  which,  as  intellectual 
feasts,  left  vulgar  wealth  poor  in- 
deed. 

As  Demonstrator  and  Curator  of 
the  University  Museum,  and  subse- 
quently as  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
Goodsir's  achieved  position  was  dig- 
nified and  important  enough,  and  he 
considered  that  he  had  attained  the 
I)ede8tal  of  his  ambition.  He  is 
most  honourably  distinguished  as 
having  brought  ihe  system  of  teach- 
ing anatomy  to  the  highest  point  of 
perfection.  To  the  very  end  of  his 
file  Goodsir  was  himself  a  learner, 
and  looked  on  the  most  common- 
place forms  as  susceptible  of  a  higher 
interpretation  than  they  had  as  yet 
received.  John  Hunter,  the  ana- 
tomist and  surgeon,  was  his  great 
ideal.  He  saw  that,  after  all,  prac- 
tice was  the  great  end  of  medical 
education,  cariying  it  into  active 
use,  supplementing  it  with  daily 
experiments,  rounding  the  circle  of 
science,  co-operating  with  men's 
knowledge,  and  fraught  with  the 
highest  practical  blessings.  He 
wii>hed  also  for  more  extended  means 
to  carry  on  his  scientific  researches 
in  a  more  extended  way.  We  fully 
see  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  and 
therefore  we  own  to  being  con- 
siderably astonished  at  his  conduct; 
for,  not  being  elected  to  the  office  of 
Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Infirmary^ 
be  cut  the  institution  and  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  As  a  medical  man 
he  was  also  culpably  neglectful  of 
all  the  laws  of  health.  He  altogether 
overtaxed  himself.  His  face  was 
pallid,  and  bis  limbs  shaky.  The 
loss  of  his  brother  Harry»  who  was 
surgeon  to  Sir  John  Franklin's  fatal 
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expedition,  and  of  his  friend  Edward 
Forbes,  were  sad  blows  to  bim.  He 
woald  work  seven  boors  a  day  all 
tbrougb  bis  bolidays.  Even  when 
be  went  abroad  bis  cbief  notion  of 
enjoymeut  was  to  spend  tbe  wbole 
of  the  day  in  working  through  foreign 
museums.  And  so  he  completely 
broke  up.  His  claims  saw  bim  day 
by  day  dying  on  his  feet,  and  con- 
tinuing his  lectures  till  he  fell  pros- 
trate and  insensible.  Hia  friends  had 
in  vain  vehemently  urged  upon  him 
that  it  was  better  to  live  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  than  add  another 
name  to  its  list  of  martyrs.  Had  he 
more  wisely  distributed  his  time  and 
husbanded  his  resources,  he  might 
have  attained  a  much  higher  degree 
of  succeas  in  those  large  aims  which 
he  purposed  to  himself.  As  it  was, 
there  was  hardly  any  greater  ana- 
tomist in  these  kingdoms,  or  one 
whose  name  is  more  known  and 
honoured  abroad.  It  is  hardly  here^ 
however,  that  we  can  venture  to  de- 
scribe the  precise  nature  of  his 
work. 

We  have  hardly  ever  seen  a  more 
beautiful  and  perfect  example  of  sci- 
entific biography  than  that  furnished 
by  the  recent'  Memoir  of  Dr.  Harvey.'* 
It  is  a  fascinating  book,  written 
throughout  in  a  thoroughly  popular 
style  and  replete  with  the  highest 
interest  and  instruction.  Dr.  Har- 
▼ey  was  not  one  of  the  great  dis- 
coverers or  theorists  of  science ;  his 
humbler  walk  lay  in  paths  more 
susceptible  of  being  followed  by 
thoughtful  and  industrious  imita- 
tora  He  was,  if  any  man,  a  born 
botaniat  The  wild  flower  and  the 
seaweed  were  for  him  objects  more 
glorious  than  all  the  glory  of  80- 
lomim.  From  a  child  he  manifested 
the  most  intenae  love  of  natural 
scenery.  To  collect  all  the  butterflies 
he  could,  to  gather  shells  on  the 
beach  and  arrange  them  in  order, 
to  collect  all  the  plants  that  came 
in  his  way,  were  the  amusement  of 
childhood,  which  to  many  might 
have  seemed  childish  enough.     We 

♦  « Memoir  of  W.  H.  Harvey.  M.  D.,  F.  R.S., 
Ute  Prot'e:Mor  of  Botany,  Trinity  Coil(*ge, 
Dublin.  With  ^Selections  fit>ni  his  Jouriud 
and  Correspondence.'     Bell  and  Daldy. 


only  wish  that  children  more  gene- 
rally possessed  such  tastes,  and  that 
those  about  them  knew  how  to  de- 
velop and  foster  that  love  of  nature, 
which,  in  the  case  of  many,  leads  to 
tbe  highest  results,  and  in  tbe  case 
of  all,  is  fraught  with  the  purest 
enjoyment  In  the  case  of  Harvey 
the  bye-play  became  the  business  of 
life,  and  when  his  ordinary  avoca- 
tions failed  him,  gave  him  po- 
sition, eminence,  and  fame.  Wher- 
ever he  wandered  the  young  natu- 
ralist collected  specimens  with  a 
zeal  that  created  opportunilies  and 
overcame  all  obstacles.  He  ven- 
tured to  send  some  specimens  to 
Sir  William  Hooker,  who  sent  him 
the  kindest  of  answers  and  lots  of 
parcels  from  his  duplicates.  But 
while  he  was  becoming  an  admirable 
naturalist,  he  also  satisfied  himself 
and  his  friends  that  he  would  never 
make  a  good  man  of  business. 

A  good  opening  presented  itself 
to  him  at  the  Cape.  His  family 
were  Whigs,  and  his  brother  hal 
got  a  party  appointment  as  Trea- 
surer to  the  Cape.  He  accompanied 
him,  and  was  scx)n  wild  with  delight 
at  the  flora  of  the  country.  The 
climate  did  not  suit  the  brother. 
The  Treasurer,  returning  home  on 
furlough,  died,  and  his  office  was 
passed  on  to  his  younger  brother, 
the  naturalist  His  duties  were 
discharged  faithfully,  but  the  chief 
employment  of  his  time  was  the 
scientific  peregrination  of  Table 
Mountain  and  other  localities.  The 
climate  was  against  him,  and  his 
heart  was  in  Ireland,  and  he  was 
counting  the  days  which  must  pass 
before  he  could  retire.  Leave  of 
absence  enabled  him  to  revisit  his 
friends  and  make  a  tour  in  Italy. 
Hlb  third  residence  at  the  Cape  did 
not  Ja>t  long,  for  he  was  now  defi- 
nitely obliged  to  resign  his  appoint- 
ment But  he  was  not  thrown  out 
of  work.  While  he  had  been  occu- 
pied in  official  labours,  his  repu- 
tation as  a  naturalist  had  been 
steadily  growing.  There  was  a 
vacancy  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and  Harvey  became  Curator  of  the 
Herbarium,  and  afterwards  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany. 

The  instinct  of  travel  was  strong 
upon  Professor  Harrey.    As  a  bota- 
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nist  he  oarried  with  him  his  library 
and  his  basinass  wherever  he  might 
go.  He  visited  the  Devonshire 
coast,  and  made  sdentifio  aoqoaint- 
ances  in  London.  Then  he  ex- 
panded his  wings  for  a  longer  flight. 
He  niade  a  long  tour  in  America, 
giving  scientific  lectures  in  Boston, 
and  making  friends  with  Long- 
fellow, Agassiz,  and  Laura  Bridg- 
man.  Switzerland  formed  an  in- 
terlude before  longer  travels,  which 
extended  to  the  Antipodes.  Then 
he  ranged  to  his  heart's  content 

'  On  from  island  unto  island  at  the  gateway  of 
the  day/ 

In  Ceylon  'we  drove  for  miles 
through  one  vast  "Ward's  case/' 
of  cocoa-nut,  areca,  and  other  palms, 
ferns  without  end,  and  very  many 
noble  tropical  shrubs  in  blossom 
....  a  perfect  paradise  of  wooded 
hills,  open  valleys  with  rich  vege- 
tation, and  glorious  forms  of  tro- 
pical plants/  Thence  he  went  to 
Australia,  which,  in  a  botanical 
point  of  view,  he  considered  to  be 
a  'topsy-turvy'  country.  He  was 
disappointed  in  his  collections  at 
low  water,  and  was  '  dependent  on 
storms  for  throwing  up  weeds.' 
He  was  accosted  one  day  by  a 
settler,  who  made  the  sensible  but 
prosaic  suggestion  that  he  should 
p<Hnt  oat  some  seaweed  'good  to 
eat,  good  for  something,  in  &ci' 
In  Norfolk  Bay  he  got  some  ex- 
periences of  the  convicts,  and,  on 
the  whole,  he  seems  to  have  taken 
up  a  more  fiivourable  idea  of  the 
transportation  system  than  is  ordi- 
narily the  case.  He  found  the  con- 
victs very  civil,  and  some  of  them 
helped  him  in  his  djedging.  He 
went  to  see  the  quarters  occupied 
l^  William  Smith  O'Brien.  They 
were  very  comfortable,  a  cottage, 
'commanding  a  very  pretty  pros- 
pect and  had  quite  a  cheerful  as- 
pect. He  was  supplied  with  books 
and  writing  materials  and  literature. 
I  was  told  that  he  worked  in  his 
garden,  which  had  beautiful  shrubs 
and  flowers.'  Afterwards  he  went 
to  New  Zealand,  and  thence  to  the 
Friendly  and  the  Fiji  Islands.  We 
have  never  met  with  anything  more 
eminently  satisfiootory  than  Dr.  EUur- 
vey's  account  of  Christian  missions 


in  these  islands.  They  immeasur- 
ably outweigh  the  shallow,  virulent 
rubbish  talked  by  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Burton.  Ha  thence  got  to  Par 
nama  and  so  home,  having  travelled 
round  the  world,  and  been  absent 
three  years.  He  did  not  live  very 
many  years  after  these  prolonged 
travels.  He  married,  but  soon  after- 
wards his  health  gave  way.  Among 
other  places  he  visited  Arcachon,  on 
account  of  the  supposed  beneficial 
effect  of  the  aroma  of  its  pine  forests. 
This  also  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  making  an  excursion  into  the 
Pyrenees.  Professor  Harvey  died 
of  consumption  at  Torquay  in  1866. 
His  mental  history  is  highly  inte- 
resting. In  early  life  he  was  a 
Quaker,  and  he  talked  that  curious 
ungrammatical  lingo  in  which  the 
Quakers  of  the  present  day  delight. 
'Thou  expects,'  'dost  thee  know,' 
is  the  style  of  thing.  He  found 
little  satisfaction  in  Quaker  writ- 
ings, and  his'  experience  enables 
lis  to  understand  why  that  once 
important  body  is  now  hopelessly 
declining.  The  Church  of  England 
may  be  proud  of  him  as  a  convert, 
for  he  brought  into  religious  matters 
the  most  vigorous  spirit  of  science, 
and  freely  elected  her  communion 
as  his  own  amid  the  religions  of  the 
world.  Many  of  his  remarks,  as 
bearing  on  the  science  of  the  day, 
are  full  of  moral  interest  '  Science,' 
he  writes,  'is  always  in  progress; 
always  polishing  off  old  surfaces 
and  bringing  out  new.  In  her  eye 
nothing  is  final ;  her  faith  knows  no 
repose,  looks  forward  to  no  future 
rest  She  cannot  conceive  either  of 
a  beginning  or  an  end,  neither  hath 
she  any  goal  conceivable  to  our 
minds.'  He  writes  several  letters 
to  Dr.  Asa  Gray  on  Darwinism. 
'I  am  fully  diispoeed  to  admit  na- 
tural selections  are  vera  causa  of 
much  change,  but  not  as  the  vera 
causa  of  species.'  'I  have  no  ob- 
jection, per  86,  to  8k  doctrine  of  deri- 
vative descent  Why  should  I? 
One  mode  of  creation  is  as  feasible 
to  the  Almighty  as  another,  and,  as 
put  by  you,  is  very  consonant  to 
sound  doctrine.  I  have  had  a  short 
friendly  correspondence  with  Dar- 
win on  the  subject,  but  without 
much  result  one  way  or  the  other. 
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....  A  good  deal  of  Darwin  reads 
to  me  like  an  ingenious  dream.' 

Mr.  Bobert  Buchanan's  edition  of 
'  Andnbon's  Life  '*  brings  before  ns  a 
scientific  biography  full  of  personal 
and  adventurous  interest  The 
rambles  of  this  great  ornithologist 
and  ornithological  painter  are  roman- 
tic in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Buchanan's 
book  is  partly  made  up  of  plentiful 
quotations  from  Audubon's  own  ma- 
nuscripts, and  partly  with  the  story 
with  which  these  manuscripts  have 
supplied  him.  Audubon  has  cer- 
tainly met  no  Boswell.  Mr.  Bobert 
Buchanan  possesses  the  critical  fo- 
oulty,  which  he  promptly  exercises 
at  the  expense  of  his  subject  Au- 
dubon was  very  handsome  and  cor- 
respondingly vain ;  he  especially  ad- 
mired the  curve  of  his  nose  and  the 
longitude  of  his  hair;  he  was  reck- 
less, inconsiderate,  and  self-opinion- 
ated— all  which  imperfections  Mr. 
Bobert  Buchanan  does  not  fail  to 
set  forth  with  the  candid  impar- 
tiality of  true  friendship.  But  Au- 
dubon had  good  health,  a  good  wife, 
and  a  good  heart,  and  tlurough  an 
immense  variety  of  upe  and  downs 
he  survived  to  a  good  old  aga  He 
was  a  bom  genius,  in  the  way  of 
artist,  naturalist,  and  vagabond. 
The  fighthearted  way  in  which  he 
would  leave  his  wife  and  children 
to  get  their  own  living  as  they 
oould  while  he  was  off  to  the  woods, 
is,  in  our  over-civilized  state  of  so- 
ciety, a  matter  of  much  admiration. 
His  life  is  crowded  with  enough  ad- 
ventures to  set  up  any  number  of 
adventurers.  At  one  time  he  could 
not  keep  his  journal  because  he  had 
no  money  wheiewith  to  buy  a  book 
of  blank  paper,  and  had  to  main- 
tain himself  by  giving  lessons  in 
drawing  and  dancing.  He  came 
over  to  England,  wim  what  intro- 
ductions he  oould,  in  order  to  get 
subscribers  for  his  great  work. 
Here  he  was  received  with  much 
kindness,  and  Professor  Wilson 
wrote  an  article  about  him  in 
'Blackwood's  Mfl^gazlne,'  by  which 

♦  *The  Life  and  Adventui-ea  of  John 
James  Audubon,  the  Naturalist.'  Edited 
from  Materials  supplied  by  hia  Widow,  by 
Robert  Buchanan,  Sampson  Low,  Son, 
mndMaraton. 


he  has  chiefly  been  made  known 
to  Englishmen.  At  Edinburgh  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  all  the 
celebrities— Sir  Walter  Scott,  Basil 
Hall,  Loid  Je£Eiey,  Mr.  M'GulIoch, 
and  others.  '  Jefi&ey  is  a  little  man, 
with  a  serious  face,  and  a  dignified 
air.  He  looks  both  shrewd  and 
cunning,  and  talks  with  so  much 
volubili^  he  is  rather  displeasing. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  Jeffipqr 
seemed  to  discover  that  if  he  was 
Jeffirey  I  was  Audubon.'  The  sen- 
sitive naturalist  was  full  of  grati- 
tude for  the  kindness  showed  him 
by  Lord  and  liidy  Morton,  and 
highly  indignant  at  the  treatment 
he  received  from  the  daughters  of 
Lady  Mansfield.  He  showed  them 
his  collection  of  drawings  to  amuse 
them,  and  was  soon  afterwards  cut 
by  them  at  a  public  assembly  as  if 
unworthy  of  their  notice.  We  have 
an  amusing  instance  of  his  simplicii^ 
in  his  account  of  a  dinner  at  Sir 
James  Biddell's.  'The  style  here 
fEur  surpassed  even  Lord  Morton  s ; 
fine  gentlemen  waited  on  us  at  table, 
and  two  of  them  put  my  cloak  about 
my  shoulders  notwithistanding  my 
remonstrances/  His  success  in 
London  was  very  considerable,  but 
he  was  for  a  time  almost  heart- 
broken at  the  London  distress 
which  was  revealed  to  him.  He 
passed  over  to  Paris,  where  he  saw 
a  good  deal  of  Baran  Cuvier  and 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire.  He  found  that 
he  could  get  more  subscribers  in 
Manchester  than  in  Paris.  Tlien 
he  got  back  to  America  c^er  this 
successful  transatlantic  foray,  and 
his  position  was  much  helped  in 
America  by  his  European  success. 

To  see  Audubon  in  his  glory  we 
should  observe  him  in  that  forest 
life  which  he  loved  so  well,  and 
with  descriptums  of  which  this  book 
abounds.  Me  is  spending  days  in 
the  forest,  with  Daniel  Boone,  or 
some  old  hunter^  living  on  the  trout 
of  the  stream,  and  the  venison  or 
bear's  flesh  which  their  rifles  have 
procured.  Sometimes  he  is  ven- 
turing on  encounters  with  alliga- 
tors in  swamps  or  by  rivers  when 
he  wants  a  specimen  for  drawings. 
Then  we  have  Bome  fearftil  story 
which  came  within  his  enerienoe 
or  knowledge,  of  being  nearly  toma^ 
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hawked  by  Iiidians  or  loet  in  a  forest. 
Onoe  amid  pools,  swamps,  and  rank 
grass,  he  alights  on  a  small  island 
covered  with  wild  orange  trees  over 
which  the  hnmming  birds  are  flnt- 
tering.  Then  again  we  have  his 
adventures  with  the  wreckers  of  the 
Floridas  and  the  tnrtlers  of  the 
Tortngas.  Then  again  he  visits 
bleak,  inhospitable  coasts  of  1^ 
brador,  but,  nevertheless,  knee-deep 
in  mosses,  and  with  the  downy 
eider  ducks  nestling  under  the 
Boraggy  boughs  of  the  fir  trees. 
Then  he  is  out  at  sea  amid  the 
whalers  and  in  the  cod-fisheries. 
Then  there  are  adventures  with 
snakes  and  wolves,  and  human 
beings  more  subtle  and  more  cruel 
than  either.  Wherever  there  was 
the  unusual  phase  of  nature  or  of 
human  nature  to  be  seen,  thither 
was  Audubon  led  by  an  irresistible 
attraction.  Birds  we  find  mentioned 
passim,  for  to  this  pursuit  he  dedi- 
cated his  life,  and,  in  return,  this 
pursuit  gave  him  his  great  HEtme 
and  a  modest  competence.  It  was 
quite  in  his  old  age  that  he  made 
his  last  and  grandest  journey  into 
the  far  wilderness  of  the  west  The 
incidents  related  in  this  work  might 
well  furnish  forth  a  dozen  ordinary 
volumes  of  travel.  He  was  seventy 
years  old  when  he  went  into  the 
prairies  of  the  west,  and  after  a 
quiet  sweet  rest  of  a  few  years  his 
mind  utterly  failed  him.  But  on 
the  day  he  died,  'one  of  the  sons 
said, "  Minnie,  father's  eyes  have  now 
their  natural  expression;''  and  tiie 
departing  man  reached  out  his  arms, 
took  his  wife's  and  children's  hands 
between  his  own,  and  passed  peace- 
fully awaj/ 

But  Boientifio  biography  has  its 
lighter  as  well  as  its  severer  side. 
This  is  in  some  degree  brought  out 
in  a  recent  work  on  English  Engi- 
neers,* a  work  which  contains  many 
pleasant,  sketchy  chapters.  The 
author  has  shown  much  skill  in 
steering  clear  of  Mr.  Smiles.  Of 
ooiurse  there  is  a  tragic  side  even 
here,  and  there  are  those  of  our 

*  '  Personal  ReooUections  of  EngJiih  £n- 
gineen,  and  of  the  Introduction  of  the  Rail- 
way SjBtem  into  the  United  Kingdom.' 
Bja  Ciril  Engineer,  author  of  the  *  Trinity 
ot' Italy.'    Hodder  and  Stoughton* 


engineers  who  have  worked  them- 
selves to  death.  There  is  an  im- 
mense amount  of  floating  anecdote 
extant  respecting  the  introduction 
of  railways  into  the  country,  a  por- 
tion of  which  is  successfully  caught 
and  fixed  in  this  volume,  but  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  ana  very  well 
worth  collecting  which  has  hitherto 
eluded  our  writers.  Macadamizing 
had  hithertabeen  the  highest  triumph 
of  English  road-engineering.  Mr. 
Macadam  was  an  old  Scottish  gen- 
tleman, who,  living  in  a  neighbour- 
hood of  detestable  roads,  hit  upon 
the  happy  idea  that  if  you  would 
only  cover  a  road  with  a  quantity 
of  small  stones  you  will  keep  it  dry 
and  prevent  ruts.  He  idso  econo-. 
mically  resolved  that  the  necessary 
process  of  gradual  conmiinution 
should  be  carried  out,  not  by  the 
constructors  of  the  road  but  by  the 
carriage  wheels  of  those  that  used 
it.  People  laughed  at  the  foible  of 
the  old  gentleman,  but  before  he 
died  he  was  making  ten  thousand 
a  year  by  his  superintendence  of 
the  various  mail  road  trusts  on  his 
system.  Coachmen  were,  of  course, 
very  slow  to  believe  the  railways 
could  improve  upon  the  macadam- 
ized roadl  They  were  very  angry 
with  the  unreasonable  public.  'They 
will  want,' said  an  honest  coachman, 
'to  leave  London  at  nine  o'clock 
and  get  to  Oxford  at  five  minutes 
before  nine.'  The  author  remarks  : 
'  The  honest  coachman  little  thought 
that  he  was  a  prophet.  We  do  not 
yet  travel  at  that  imaginary  rate« 
but  our  electric  messages  do.' 

The  first  railway  approach  to 
London  was  from  Camden  Town  to 
Euston  Square,  anticipating  all  the 
future  difficulties  of  metropolitan 
railways.  Those  memorable  public- 
houses  to  which  the 'busses  run  had 
then  a  strictly  bucolic  character. 
The  Swiss  Cottage  and  the  Eyre 
Arms  then  stood  amid  shaded  fields, 
the  green  country  being  interpof^ed 
between  them  and  the  City.  The 
dwellers  in  Momington  Crescent 
would  find  people  clambering  over 
their  walls  and  making  holes  in 
their  sunmier-houses.  There  vros  a 
great  deal  of  roystering  fun  and 
adventure  in  those  days  for  engi- 
neers, especially  in  their  dealings 
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with  those  who  had  unwillingly  to 
learn  the  inquisitorial  powers  of  an 
Act  of  Parliameat.  Our  '  Engineer ' 
is  especially  fond  of  talking  about 
Brunei.  One  day,  on  the  opening 
of  a  line,  Brunei  went  to  a  great 
breakfast  given  by  a  director.  The 
director  was  a  Quaker  and  a  tee- 
totaller, and  though  he  gave  them 
pines  and  grapes,  he  would  give 
them  nothing  eUe  but  coffee.  Brunei 
said  that  at  that  hour  he  must  have 
a  pint  of  beer.  The  host  was  in- 
exorable, and  80  Branel,  followed 
by  several  gentlemen,  left  the  house 
and  repaired  to  the  nearest '  public,' 
and  then  returned  to  finish  their 
costly  feed.  He  relates  a  good 
anecdote  of  Stephen^n.  One  day 
he  got  into  a  great  rage  with  one  of 
the  contractors.  'So-and-so,  you 
are  a  great  scoundrel.'  '  Well,  sir/ 
meekly  replied  the  delinquent,  'I 
know  I  am.'  Stephenson  was  de- 
molished by  this  candid  admission. 
Bat  Brunei  he  knew  best,  and  Brunei 
is  his  favourite,  and  the  author 
of  the  broad  gauge  was  eminently  a 
great  man.  He  gave  to  English 
travelling  its  speed  and  luxury,  and 
made  the  narrow-gauge  people  8ub< 
stitute  the  long  six-wheeled  engine 
for  the  jumping  four-wheeL  The 
personal  character  of  the  great 
engineer,  perhaps  imperious  and 
arbitrary,  is  full  of  interest,  and 
mellowed  beautifully  towardis  its 
close. 

We  wonder  what  will  be  the 
character  of  our  next  great  ind as- 
trial  achievement.  For  ourselves 
we  have  little  doubt  but  it  will  be 
the  establishment  of  a  highway 
with  France  and  the  Continent, 
whether  by  a  tannel,  or  by  steam- 
floats,  or  by  an  embankment,  or  by 
a  yiadaot  We  may  then,  when 
the  Euphrates  line  is  complete, 
travel  all  the  way  to  India  by  rail- 
way. We  are  always  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  great  discoveries. 
When  that  problem  which  was 
always  before  the  mind  of  Ooodsir 
—what  is  the  physiological  law  in 
organisms  which  corresponds  to 
the  law  of  gravity  in  matter? — 
is  discovered  and  turned  to  profit- 
able use;  when  the  naturalist  has 
unravelled  fresh  healing  secrets  of 
plant   and    herb;    when   medical 


science  has  promoted  the  onztUllty 
of  disease,  and  the  arts  and  scienoeR 
have  multiplied  the  oonvenienoes 
and  luxuries  of  life ;  when  the  span 
of  our  days  is  lengthened  and  ren- 
dered infinitely  more  tolerable,  the 
inquiry  arises.  What  is  the  final 
cause,  the  great  end  of  all  this? 
Why  is  it  that  in  our  day  discovery 
has  been  so  potent,  and  the  farces 
of  the  sun  stored  up  for  years  be- 
neath the  soil  are  ready  for  our 
service  in  abridging  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  labour  and  speeding  mu- 
tual intercourse,  and  barriers  chang- 
ing into  highways,  and  man  is  every- 
where drawn  into  closer  contact  with 
his  brother  man,  save  that  the  bene- 
Yolent  intention  of  the  Great  Ruler 
is  revealed,  that  the  great  boon 
of  Leisure,  in  a  sabbatic  prelude, 
is  given  to  his  creatures  throngh 
all  these  infinite  savings  of  their 
strength,  that  they  may  grow  more 
in  thought,  in  knowledge,  in  soul, 
in  worth,  if  only  our  greed  does  not 
cause  us  to  sacrifice  all  higher 
good  into  the  passion  for  accumu- 
lation, and  turn  our  very  blessings 
to  a  curse  ? 


THE  TALE  OF  TES  OLTIBa 

Some  time  ago  a  friend  was  show- 
ing me  some  old  letters,  unpub- 
lished, which  he  had  received  from 
William  Mack  worth  Fraed.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  gifts,  always 
regarded  as  a  very  promising  young 
man,  one  of  those  who  are  always 
very  promising  young  men  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  The  letters 
related  to  political  matters,  and  I 
may  mention,  since  the  times  have 
now  become  historical,  that  Fraed 
said  he  could  make  himself  use- 
ful at  the  clubs  *by  spreading 
rumours,'  &c.  It  may  he  very 
desirable  to  ascertain  the  floating 
opinions  of  the  clubs,  but  to  my 
mind  such  a  sentence  fully  explains 
what  puzzled  so  many  people  at  the 
time,  why  Macaulay  should  succeed 
so  well  and  Fraed  comparatively 
fail.  We  cannot  fancy  that  Ma- 
caulay would  ever  make  it  his  busi- 
ness to  spread  any  kinds  of  rumours. 
On  the  whole,  we  don  t  believe  in 
the  epigrammatic  sparkle,  the  wit 
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and  wisdom  of  clubs.  You  hear 
scandal  there,  and  some  good  stories, 
and  get  some  of  the  earliest  iteuis 
of  political  intelligence,  which  cer- 
tainly oozes  out  in  a  carious  way. 
Occasionally,  too,  you  may  hear 
some  real  pathos  and  eloquence  if 
your  club  has  procured  some  re- 
markably good  wine  or  secured  a 
peculiarly  gifted  cook. 

The  difficulty  io  regard  to  the 
floating  converse  of  the  hour  is  to 
separate  the  frivolous  and  transi- 
tory   subjects    from    those    which 
possess  a  real  and  perhaps  an  abid- 
mg  interest     The  stray  facts  of 
our  time  may  become  history ;  the 
stray    thoughts   portions    of  sya- 
tematizeil  truths.    Among  the  sub- 
jects thai  have  been  eagerly  dis- 
cussed of  late,  there  are  certainly 
not  a  few  that  possess  a  supreme 
interest,  and    are  well  worthy  of 
all  the  ventilation  which  the  wits 
of  clubs,  or  other's  wits— for  clubs 
certainly  possess   no   monopoly — 
can  bestow.    Mr.  Gladstone's  great 
speech  in  bringing  forward  the  Irish 
Church  Bill  gave  the  quidnuncs  as 
much  to  do  as  they  could  possibly 
manage.    The  eflbrt  was  a  magm- 
flcent  one,  a  near  approximation  to 
that   series    of    budget    speeches 
which  are  now  things  of  the  past 
Lord  SdliBbury's  gathering  at  Hat- 
field certainly  seems  to  be  bearing 
much    fruit    in    the   conspicuous 
moderation  of  the  measure.    It  is 
confiscation  and  it  is  even  revolution 
in  the  judgment  of  many  people; 
but  did  ever  confiscation  or  revolu- 
tion come  in  so  mild  a  form  ?    That 
long  pause  of  many  months  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  before  enun- 
ciating his  principle  of  what  should 
be  done  with  the  money  has  re- 
sulted in  an  idea  of  that  simplicity 
and  efiiBctiveness  well  worth  long 
incubation.    Bevenues  given  up  to 
the  afflicted  and  distressed  are  still 
devoted  to  most  sacred  uses ;  and  if 
the  Premier  adheres  to  the   prin- 
ciple of  his  measure,  we  shall  not 
have  a  deprivation  but  a  redistribu- 
tion of  church  property.    And  if 
the  clubs  di^uss  Mr.  Gladstone's 
most  humane  provisions,  I  think 
the  clubs  may  take  a  most  necessary 
lesson  home  to  themselves,  for  the 
way  in  which  various  of  them  have 


persistently  refused  to  promote 
their  own  local  charities,  and  have 
drawn  broader  and  sharper  the  lines 
of  demarcation  between  rich  and 
poor,  which  every  civilized  state 
should  seek  to  obliterate  as  far  as 
possible,  reflects  little  credit  on 
their  collective  benevolence  and 
patriotism. 

The  'Saurin  v.  Starr'  case  has 
perhaps  been  too  contemptuously 
treated  by  the  wits.    The  mass  of 
circumstances  were  trivial  in  the 
extreme,  and  it  is  easy  to  lament 
that  judge,  jury,  and  counsel  were 
occupied  for  three  weeks  over  such 
a  case.      But  I  question  whether 
any  three  weeks  of  lawsuits  have 
ever  been  so  fertile  in  broad  general 
results.     The   Saurins,    originally 
quite   humble    people,  I    believe, 
never  contemplated  that  the  trial 
would  have   extended   to  such  a 
length  or  have  occupied  so  large  an 
amount  of  public  attention.   Every- 
body seems  satisfied  with  the  ver- 
dict,  especially    as    the   damages 
given  were  so  exceedingly  moderate. 
Miss  Saurin  was  teased  to  the  ex- 
tent of  being  tortured,  but  mani- 
festly she  was  a  very  disagreeable 
kind  of  young  woman  to  have  in  a 
convent.     But  the  blow  given  to 
the  conventual  system  will  be  felt 
all  over  the  world.    Much  may  be 
said,  on  abstract  given,  both  for  and 
against  the  theory  of  the  convents, 
but  it  is  just  one  of  those  systems 
which  LB  fitly  judged  by  experience. 
And,  practically,  it  is  found  to  work 
exceedingly    ill.      Indirectly    an- 
other heavy  blow  haa  been  struck  at 
the  papal  power.     The  pope  will 
be  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  his 
view  that  a  death  shock  has  been 
given  to  the  power  of  the  tiara.    In 
countries  where  it  had  long  been 
absolute,  as  in  Italy  and  Spain,  poli- 
tical revolution  has  been  the  instru- 
ment ;  but  in  free  countries,  where 
Protestantism  has  long  been  in  the 
ascendant,  and  where,  from  excess 
of  hberality,  we  were  disposed  to 
regard  conventual  institutions  ten- 
derly, this  ia  just  the  kind  of  blow 
which  will  most  effectually  add  to 
Boman  decadence. 

The  great  political  problems  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West  ought 
to  receive  the  most  serious  atten- 
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lion  from  all  men  of  thought  and 
calture,  but  the  i^ad  rule  in  social 
circles  is  that  the  weightiest  mat- 
ters are  considered  least  What  is 
to  be  done  with  the  Asiatic  Switzer- 
land, that  Affghanistan  range  of 
mountoLQs  which  is  fast  becoming 
the  sole  barrier  between  British  and 
Bussian  power  in  Asia?  There  was 
a  time  when  the  two  nations  would 
be  preparing  to  elude  each  other  in 
diplomiady  and  combat  each  other  in 
war ;  but  surely  in  this  stage  of  the 
world's  history  we  may  trust  a  little 
more  to  frankness,  fairness,  and 
good  feeling.  May  we  trust  to  these 
influeoces  with  the  United  States? 
To  what  may  we  most  rightly  attri- 
bute the  rejection,  not  ill  for  us, 
of  the  Alabama  conyention  ?  Is  it 
that  they  will  not  have  it  done 
under  the  auspices  of  the  hated 
President  whose  last  message  was  a 
crowning  IdsuU  to  them,  or  is  it 
that  a  grievance,  wluch  may  be 
a  casus  belli,  is  too  precious  to  be 
adjusted  by  anti-British  senti- 
ment? 

BfiOSNT  POETRY. 

We  are  very  glad  to  hear,  from 
speculative  brethren,  that  poetry  is 
no  longer  a  mere  drug  in  the  market^ 
but  that  it  is  '  looking  up '  in  the 
oommeroial  estimate  of  publishers. 
Such  a  fact  as  this — ^if  we  may  re- 
gard it  as  fiiirly  ascertained  to  be  a 
fact—indicates  an  immense  advance. 
The  general  average  of  readers  must 
be  greatly  improved  if  they  are 
laying  aside  seosational  novels  and 
betaking  themselves  to  poetry— not 
alone  that  highest  poetry  of  Milton 
and  Shelly,  but  that  milder  and 
move  human  poetry  that  may  edu- 
cate and  lead  up  to  the  elder  sons 
of  song.  Several  very  interesting 
volumes  of  poetry  have  recentlv  ap- 
peared, and,  on  the  principle  of 
place  aux  dames,  we  will  begin  with 
*  Poems  by  Menella  Bute  Smedley.' 

Some  of  Miss  Smedley's  poems 
have  obtained  much  deserved  popu- 
larity in  our  contemporaries, '  Qood 
Words;  the  '  Daily  News/  &c.  As 
a  whole,  these  poems  are  exceed- 
ingly good,  but  we  also  confess  to 
some  little  disappointment.  We 
have  higher  expectations  of  Miss 


Smedley  than  she  has  satisfied  by 
the  general  level  of  this  volume. 
There  is  a  strength  and  tenderness, 
a  lyric  boldness,  a  beauty  and  energy 
of  phrase  about  some  of  her  pieces 
that  make  us  believe  Miss  Smedley 
has  got  to  make  a  higher  mark  as  a 
poetess  than  the  very  considerable 
mark  which  she  has  already  at- 
tained. In  such  a  poem  as  'The 
Contrast/  where,  according  to  her 
wont,  she  is  too  merciful  to  an  un- 
worthy husband,  we  have  a  subtlety 
and  delicacy  which  can  hardly  he 
improved  on.  This  is  her  best  vein. 
The  longest  poem  in  this  book  is 
the  drama  of  'Lady  Grace/  and 
with  this  we  own  we  are  least  satis- 
fied. This  drama  will  be  popular, 
for  it  is  extremely  amusing,  and 
might,  without  much  difficulty,  be 
fitted  for  representation  on  the  stage. 
Miss  Smedley  has  a  keen  and  most 
thorough  sense  of  humour,  and  we 
enjoy  her  fun,  but  she  is  essentially 
a  poetess  in  the  highest  walks  to 
which  poetesses  attain,  and  we  re- 
gret that  in  a  thin  volume  so  much 
space  should  have  been  given  to 
dramas  which  might  have  been  oc- 
cupied with  such  perfect  lyrics  or 
gicture-poems  as  *The  Little  Fair 
oul '  or  '  April  Shadows.' 
The  'Story  of  Lady  Grace'  is 
worth  the  telling,  and  is  one  more 
exhibition  of '  the  girl  of  the  period.' 
Lady  Grace  Aumerle,  the  young 
widow  of  an  old  man,  whom  she  had 
married  without  a  spark  of  love,  re- 
morsefully determines  to  dedicate 
herself  and  her  substance  to  her 
nephew  and  niece.  Visiting  her 
lawyer,  in  order  to  carry  out  her 
benevolent  intentions,  she  expresses 
her  de^re  to  see  the  young  people, 
herself  being  unseen.  The  lawyer 
explains  that  nothing  is  more  easy, 
and  accordingly  the  >oung  cousins 
are  discerned,  abundantly  chaffing 
one  another,  and  the  officer  teaching 
the  young  lady  how  to  smoke  cigars. 
Lady  Grace,  however,  is  large- 
hearted,  and  can  make  allowances 
for  young  people  if  there  is  nothing 
worse  in  the  iMokgroand.  Now  it 
so  happens  that  the  lawyer  is  iu 
love  with  the  young  widow,  and 
was  BO  as  a  school  lad,  though  he 
has  changed  his  name,  and  she  has 
quite  forgotten  him.    There  is  some 
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ambignity  about  Lady  Grace's  age. 
She  Tolnnteen  to  be  a  mother  to 
her  nephew,  Gaptain  de  Courcy, 
bnt,  BO  &r  as  we  can  make  out 
this  delicate  subject,  she  must  be 
younger  than  he.  The  gallant 
captain  thinks  it  is  a  grind.  He 
explains  that  he  is  not  so  fond  of 
mothers— 

*  I  mean   no  hum  — th^'re  veiy  well  for 

dAogbtera. 
Bat  men  «hoakl  have  no  mothers.    They're  a 

tie; 
Yon  cant  forget  them ;  'tis  as  thongta  yon  had 
Yoar  boots  (good  boots)  Juat  half  an  inch  too 

tight. 
A  trifihig  obstacle  to  all  yon  do. 
R^ulare  are  oppressive— volnnteers 
Intolerable/ 

The  lawyer  is  deeply  smitten  with 
his  handsome  client,  and  breaks  out 
into  blank  verse  on  the  smallest 
provocation.  He  knows,  however, 
that  by  a  legal  deed,  if  the  lady 
marries  again,  half  the  fortune  goes 
to  the  nephew  and  half  to  the  second 
husband.  The  last  stipulation  is  of 
a  veryunusaal  kind,  and  is  suffi- 
cient to  deter  the  legal  gentleman, 
whose  scruples,  we  are  afraid,  will 
not  meet  with  much  respect  from 
his  professional  brethren.  Lady 
Grace,  in  the  meanwhile,  loves  him, 
and  being  indignant  that  he  does 
not  declare  a  corresponding  love, 
out  of  spite  she  promises  to  marry 
Lord  Lynton.  The  motherly  heroine 
is  hardly  so  discreet  and  matronly 
as  might  be  anticipated.  Not  to 
mention  her  slyness  in  stealing  a 
march  on  the  pair  of  smokers,  having 
been  mercifully  delivered  from  one 
stupid  marriage  she  is  prepared  to 
precipitate  herself  into  another  I 

In  the  mean  time  the  niece  is 
getting  herself  made  the  subject  of 
rather  free  remark  and  an  inter- 
change of  bets.  Sir  George  Sandys 
lays  a  bet  that  he  will  prove,  to  the 
satis&otion  of  witnesses,  that  she  is 
80  fur  devoted  to  him  that  it  is 
manifestly  at  his  choice,  not  hers, 
whether  he  will  make  her  his  wife 
or  not  Mr.  Fitzerse  naturally  won- 
ders what  the  ladies  say  of  us  in 
their  seclusion.  Sir  George  an- 
swers— 

*  Did  yon  never  learn  ? 
I  had  the  chance  once;  in  a  conntiy  house, 
Stalled  by  good  hap  next  to  a  gatherlng-plaoe, 


Where  a  wMe   bevy  ffroomed  their  golden 


Jnst  before  sleep— air  snltiy— windows  wide— 
I  in  the  baloooy— a  mist  of  words 
Whirling  agahist  the  moonlight' 

In  answer  to  further  inquiries,  he 
explains  that  he  left  the  house  early 
next  day  because  he  had  'no  heart 
to  meet  looks'  which  he  oonld  not 
answer.  He  now  takes  means  to 
win  his  bet  in  the  case  of  Miss  Rosa, 
discerning  that  the  young  lady  was 
a  very  likely  subject  He  contrives 
to  make  an  assignation  with  Bosa, 
about  which  Bosa  tells  some  very 
neat  fibs,  and  then  there  is  some 
very  amusing  badinage  between  the 
two  in  Lady  Grace's  garden.  She 
asks  him  for  a  clasp.  Sir  George 
answers,  that  it  was  given  him  by  a 
Hungarian,  and  that  he  was  only  to 
give  it  away  on  two  conditions— 

'  The  woman  who  would  win  that  claqp  from  me 
Must  oome,  alone^  to  fetch  it  from  my  rooms. 
And  give  me  in  exchange  a  tren  of  hair. 
Which  mine  own  hand  must  sever.' 

The  silly  Bosa  answers  that  she 
does  not  mind,  if  he  will  only  cut  it 
even,  and  make  no  gap  'to  spoil 
me  for  the  ball.'  She  is  charmed 
with  the  thought  of  going  to  Sir 
George's  rooms— 

*  I  have  witihed  a  hundred  times 
To  know  how  yon  men  live  in  those  strange 

caverns 
You  call  your  homes.' 

The  wayward,  imprudent  girl  goes 
to  Sir  George's.  As  soon  as  the 
baronet  has  caged  the  bird,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  summon  his  friends  to  wit- 
ness the  winning  of  the  wager. 
Bosa,  finding  herself  alone  in  his 
sitting-room,  wishes  to  leave,  but  is 
prevented  by  a  servant  Lady 
Grace,  however,  having  discovered 
the  mad  adventare,  hurries  after 
her,  and  is  admitted  by  the  servant, 
who  '  had  no  orders  to  keep  ladies 
out,  only  to  shut  them  in.'  Lady 
Grace  exchanges  hat  and  mantle 
with  Bosa,  who  makes  her  escape. 
Sir  George  retoms  with  his  friends, 
and  among  them  is  the  very  Lord 
Lynton  to  whom  she  has  engaged 
herself.  Lady  Grace  is  trapped,  and 
her  own  lair  name  is  sullied.  Society 
is  scandalized,  and  even  the  un- 
gratefal  minx  of  a  niece  finds  a  pre- 
text of  going  into  the  country  to 
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get  away  from  her  oompromised 
aunt.  The  geDerosity  of  ibe  aunt 
iSj  however,  inexhaustible,  and  she 
strips  herself  of  her  wealth  in  order 
that  she  may  endow  her  not  very 
deserving  nephew  and  niece.  This 
removes  the  lawyer's  scrnples.  His 
love  is  now  in  poverty  and  disgrace, 
and  he  may  venture  to  speak.  Op- 
portunely, at  the  last,  Rosa,  now 
Mr8.  Fitzerse,  acknowledges  her 
misdeed,  which  clears  up  the  great 
question  of  character,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  pelf  drops  out  of  sight 
with  that  lavish  liberality  peculiar 
to  poets,  and  some  few  persona  in 
real  lif& 

A  companion  volume  to  Miss 
Smed ley's  book  is  '  Twilight  Flours,' 
bySardh  Williams  (Sadie),  a  poetess 
whose  regretted  death  left  many 
bright  ho()es  unaccomplished.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  a  prefatory 
memoir  by  Professor  E.  H  Plumptre, 
a  poet  of  no  ordinary  culture  and 
power.  There  is  great  brea(lth  of 
mind  and  most  genuine  feeling  in 
the  volume;  and  though  it  will  make 
no  popular  stir,  many  will  love  to 
hold  communion  with  the  incom- 
plete thoughts  of  a  pure,  clear 
spirit.  '  The  Great  Master,'  she 
beautifully  says,  'is  a  perfect  gar- 
dener. . . .  There  is  room  for  un- 
finished souls  in  heaven.' 

The  Hon.  Robert  Lytton's  new 
work  speaks  more  for  his  great 
natural  ability  than  for  his  poetic 
faculty."*  We  cannot  say  that  this 
distinguished  author  has  materially 
advanced  since  he  threw  off  his  lite- 
rary disguise,  or  that  Robert  Lytton 
pleases  us  so  much  as  Owen  Mere- 
dith. He  is  distinguished  for  the 
utmost  power  of  expression,  and  for 
unrivalled  melodiousness  in  versifi- 
cation. His  mind  is  remarkable  for 
its  intense  receptivity,  its  reflection 
of  the  many  moods  of  many  minds. 
In  a  volume  of  paraphrases.  Tendered 
with  more  or  less  strength  and 
freedom,  and  witii  an  amount  of 
originality  which  a  paraphrase  rarely 
admits,  this  receptivity  is  especially 
obvious.  To  the  poem  of  'Orval' 
a  rather  curious  literary  history  be- 
longs. This  is  set  forth  in  a  lengthy 

♦  •  Ory«J ;  or,  The  Fool  of  Time :  and 
other  ImitationB  and  Paraphrases.'  By 
Kobert  Lytton.    Chapman  and  Hall. 


and  interesting  prefiaoe.  Mr.Hiytton 
had  entertained  the  noble  deBign  of 
making  the  great  revolution  of  1 789 
the  subject  of  a  poem.    He  is  good 
enough —tantalizingly  g'lod  enough 
—to  sketch  out  for  us  the    main 
treatment  of  his  intended    poem, 
when  we  would  rather  have  had  the 
poem  itself,  albeit  in  an  unfinished 
form.     But  he  accidentally   made 
acquaintance,  in  an  old  number  of 
the  '  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes,'  with 
a  Polish  poem,  which,  in  a  singnlar 
way,  anticipated    hia  own  deedm, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  him  ajS'- 
satisfied  with  it.    This  was  Conat 
Krasinski's  '  Infernal  Comedy.'    The 
count  had  an  unhappy  history,  and 
he    published    his    poem    without 
avowing    the    authorship  —  *  the 
anonymrms  author   of   an    anony- 
mous nati(m.'     We  cordially  echo 
Mr.  Lytttm's  hope  that  Count  Kra- 
sinski's  wonderful  writings  will  now 
become  better  known  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  this  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
the  case  since  he  has  attained  the 
rare  happiness  of  finding  another 
genuine  poet  as  his  interpreter.   We 
hardly  know,  however,  while  reading 
'Orval,'  how  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  poem  and  the  paraphrase,  and 
we  suspect  that  a  considerable  use 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Lytton  of  his 
own  discarded  effort    The  super- 
natural machinery  of  the  work  is 
hardly  arranged  on  any  ethical  or 
artistic  principle;  we  best  see  its 
failure  when  we  contrast  it  with 
Gothe's  or  Shakespeare's.    The  re- 
ligious treatment  is  still  more  con- 
fused and  unsatisfactory.    And  yet 
there  is  tremendous  force  and  energy 
in  the  personifications  of  the  forces 
and  passions  at  work  in  the  French 
Bevolution.    Mr.  Lytton  appears  to 
us  to  sheure  fully  in  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  'the  modern  senti- 
ment,* which  he  defines  as  'anti- 
theological  and  anti-Baoerdotal   as 
well  as  anti-sectarian.'  Mr.  Lytton's 
philosophy  of  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion —  and  poets  generally  indite 
good  prose  and  good  philosophy- 
is  hopeful  enough,   and   such  as 
most  thinking  men  entertain,  despite 
their  Burke.    The  Bevolution  has 
been  the  mightiest  of  all  forces  in 
promoting  the  progressive  self-de- 
velopment of  modem  society.    This 
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is  the  idea  which  he  plaoes  on  the 
lips  of  the  revolutiona]7  Panurge — 

'  See  yonder  plains  wboee  dark  tmmenslty 
Beneath  us,  stretches  'twixl-  my  thoughts  and 

me; 
The  yet  untraversed  fields  of  my  designs ! 
Those  smouldering  homesteads  most  be  pa- 
laces: 
Those  deserts  we  must  people:  pierce  yon 

rucks: 
With  golden  harvests  clothe  those  arid  tracts : 
Dry  tip  those   marshes:   plant  yon   barren 

heath: 
Channel  this  valley,  and  that  waste  redeem ; 
Unite  those  lakes,  and  give  to  each  his  part 
And  profit  of  the  soil  our  swords  have  won : 
Until  the  living  be  the  dead  twice  told 
In  nnmber,  and  the  new  world's  opulence 
Outshine  the  old  world's  riches.    Until  then 
We  have  not  Justified  our  first  dread  deed. 
Destruction's  drear  necessity.' 

The  justification  has  certainly,  to 
a  very  considerable  degree,  yet  to  be 
worked  out  Mr.  Lytton  has  a  very 
interesting  note  on  the  *  Decline  of 
Manners,'  which  ought  to  be  read  in 
connection  with  a  memorable  pas- 
sage, which  he  does  not  cite,  from 
Mr.  Hal  lam's  greatest  work.  He 
cites  Sismondi  on  the  deterioration 
of  French  society,  even  in  1 8 1 3,  that 
is,  of  the  younger  in  comparison 


with  the  elder  portion.  He  then 
compares  the  deterioration  of  the 
best  society  in  London  and  Paris 
even  from  that  lowered  standard  of 
181 3.  He  reminds  ns  that  modem 
society  is  still  in  process  o/forTruUion : 
'Doubtless,  among  the  harvests  of 
the  future,  flowers  will  blossom  in 
due  season,  not  less  fair  than  those 
which  have  fallen  beneath  the  harrow 
of  time.'  Mr.  Lytton,  among  other 
translations  which  illustrate  his  wide 
conmiand  of  languages  and  keen  in- 
tellectual versatility,  reprints,  with 
an  apologetic  explanation,  those 
Servian  translations  which  were 
rather  roughly  handled  by  the  late 
Lord  Strangford  in  the  'Saturday 
Review.'  It  must  be  a  matter  of 
national  congratulation  that  Lord 
Lytton  has  a  son  who  will  represent 
him  so  worthily  in  literary  rank  as 
well  as  in  the  meaner  territorial 
title. 

There  is  still  one  great  poem 
which  we  have  left  untouched. 
This  our  readers  will  at  once  an- 
ticipate— *  The  Ring  and  the  Book.' 
But  this  subject  is  too  long  to  be 
entered  on  now. 
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ABOUT  ST.  PAUL'S. 

HOMEWARD  I  go  through  the  City, 
Oft  as  the  twilight  fidls, 
Where  broods,  in  a  dream  of  stiUness, 
The  grandeur  of  St  Paul's. 

And  there  in  its  stony  patience 

It  rises  the  whirl  above, 
A  symbol  of  God's  large  pity 

And  everlasting  love. 

A  sameness  where  all  is  changing, 

A  sUenoe  amid  the  din, 
A  holy  height  to  look  up  to. 

And  sigh  heavenward  &om  out  the  sin. 

Weird  as  a  giant  shadow, 

Tet  firm  as  an  Alp,  thou  pile 
Dost  abide,  and  the  generations 

Fret  round  thee,  and  fade  the  while. 

Scarce  a  pause  in  the  vast  pulsation. 

And  lasting  quiet  none ; 
Like  a  brimmed  and  stormy  river 

The  roariug  life  foams  on. 

You  might  drop  and  pass  unnoted 

In  the  ever-moving  crowd ; 
And  the  ripple  of  your  death-sob 

Would  melt,  lost  in  the  murmur  loud. 

Through  the  daylight,  and  through  the  twilight. 
When  the  endless  lamp-lines  glow, 

In  its  fulness  of  power  imperious 
Pours  the  mighty  ebb-and-flow. 

And  we  ask,  as  the  myriads  meet  us— 

Euns  to  what  goal  each  race? 
What  is  the  inner  history 

Half-writ  in  each  iated  fiaoe? 

What  quick  seeds  of  destiny  tingle — 
What  tenderness,  sorrow,  and  wrong, 

What  passion,  redemption,  and  triumph 
Smoulder  and  throb  in  that  throng  I 

God  help  them,  and  save  them,  who  made  them ; 

He  seeth  the  way  they  wend ; 
Christ,  who  didst' die  for  the  sinful. 

Lead  to  some  blessedest  end! 
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*J|bad  macb  r.Uier.  I  protest,  watch  graceful  figures  from  the  olBoe  window-.' 


THERE  is  a  time  in  the  day  which 
has  a  pecnliar  importance  and 
solidarity  of  its  own,  which  is  the 
very  heart  of  its  heart,  the  very 
morning  of  its  morning— a  time 
which  I  shonld  put  as  the  hours 
VOL.  XV.— KO.  Lxxx:x. 


between  twelve  and  three.  Depend 
npon  it,  all  the  most  important  busi- 
ness of  the  world  is  done  very  much 
about  this  time.  Letters  are  by  that 
time  answered,  interruptions  at- 
tended to,  routine  business  Irans- 
3  c 
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aoted,  and  a  man  settles  down  into 
what  most  leqoires  his  thoughts  and 
enemes  for  the  time.  But  it  is  just 
at  l£is  time  that  carriages  begin 
to  permeate  the  four  arenties  of 
Piccadilly,  and  the  $anetum  tano- 
torum  of  the  office  is  at  times  in- 
vaded. While  sordid  men  are  most 
deeply  engaged  in  making  filthy 
lucre,  the  heavenly  beings  are  about 
to  pursue  their  loftier  destiny  of 
making  away  with  it  No,  we  had 
rather  not  give  the  benefit  of  our 
refined  taste  in  accompanying  them 
to  Hunt  and  Boskell,  or  to  Swan 
and  Edgar,  lest  we  should  hear 
soft  whispers  about  that  love  of  a 
shawl,  or  that  darling  of  a  bracelet. 
We  reject  the  proffer  of  a  seat  in  the 
carriage  to  visit  that  simpering  dow- 
ager who  was  so  greatly  struck  by 
our  portrait  in  we  Academy,  or 
even  the  young  ladies  who  are 
quite  in  love  with  our  pretty  vers  de 
aocUU,  But  we  walk  to  the  office 
window  just  in  time  to  catdh  a 
Parthian  glance  and  a  waving  hand ; 
and  as  the  wheels  roll  away  our 
att^tion  and  thoughts  are  recallod 
to  some  phases  of  London  Society 
wliidh  belbng  to  shopping  a&d  visitr 


"It 


It  is  after  lunch  that  the  teal 
work  of  shopping  commences.  The 
mornings  have  been  passed  in 
domestic  avocations,  that  is  to  say 
the  newspapers  have  been  glanced 
at,  letters  written,  the  dinner  ordered, 
and,  reinvigorated  by  lunch,  the 
ladies  are  prepared  to  enter  upon 
the  flowery  but  dangerous  paths  of 
shoppiDg.  A  certain  difference  is 
to  be  observed  between  those  who 
shop  early  and  those  who  shop  late. 
If  you  have  some  really  important 
purchases  to  nu^e  the  shopping 
takes  precedence  over  every  other 
morning  engagement  A  young  lady 
is  going  to  be  married,  and  the  tre- 
mendous arrangements  of  the  trom- 
seau  are  to  be  effected ;  or  some  one  is 
going  out  to  India,  and  dozens  upon 
dozens  of  everything  are  to  be  pro- 
vided ;  or  some  large  nurehases  are 
to  be  effected  such  as  nappen  every 
now  and  then  in  a  household.  Now 
these  are  really  business  transac- 
tions of  which  the  most  business- 
like people  must  speak  with  respect 
Ladies  then  require  plenty  of  time 


and  ample  attention  and  fireedom 
from  distraction.  But  the  ordioaty 
shopping  of  the  season  is  not  of  this 
extraonunary  kind.  It  is  merely  a 
pleasant  occupation  pour  passer  le 
temps— ^n  amusing  interlude  that 
may  fill  up  some  space  between 
lunching  and  visiting.  It  is  at- 
tended with  a  pleasing  amount  of 
hazard  and  excitement  perhaps  not 
altogether  remote  to  the  enjoyment 
which  coarser  beings  find  in  their 
betting-books.  It  is  even  pleasant 
to  see  the  crowd  and  confusion— to 
feel  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  one- 
self—and  exchange  smiles,  words, 
and  glances  with  one*s  friends,  and 
thus  combine  the  duties  and  plea- 
sures of  society. 

As  I  stand  at  my  office  window, 
frequently  glancing  down  the  vistas 
of  the  street,  I  am  greatly  amused 
at  the  extraordinary  amount  of  lady 
traffic  which  goes  on  in  and  out  of 
the  shops  withi^  range  of  observa- 
tion. It  becomes  a  dOfficult  matter 
to  credit  the  general  assertion  of  my 
lady  friends,  that  thiQy  dislike  shop- 
ping. From  what  I  observe  from 
my  office  window,  I  feel  convinoed 
that  shopping  is  one  of  the  most 
important  transactions  of  a  lady's 
life,  but»  I  suspect  by  no  means 
generally  done  in  a  business-like 
way.  It  is  lingered  over  and  length- 
ened to  twice  the  number  of  hours 
really  necessary  for  it  It  there- 
fore strikes  me,  as  a  looker  cm,  that 
shopping  must  afford  ladies  an  ez- 
tremeamountof  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment, judging  by  the  intensity  of 
ardour  which  they  bring  to  the  pur- 
suit Moreover,  I  have  more  than 
once  had  the  dubious  felicity  of 
being  the  escort,  in  the  days  of 
ignorance,  to  a  lady  during  her 
whole  mominff's  engagements,  so  I 
have  some  definite  notions  of  what 
takes  place  at  any  large,  handsome 
drapers  establislunent  The  win- 
dows are  decked  out  with  every  en- 
ticement to  enter.  Here  are  dis- 
played splendid  silks,  dainty  little 
bonnets,  Parisian  mantles,  or  cloaks, 
all  suitable  for  the  season,  whether 
summer  or  winter,  and  many  other 
equally  bewitching  articles  of  a 
lady's  apparel  Munmas  and  elder 
daught^,  or  elder  daughter  ac- 
companied by  a  governess  or  com- 
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panion  as  chaperone,  are  handed 
out  by  the  liveried  footmen  and 
received  by  obsequious  shopmen, 
bowing  them  to  a  seat  by  the  coun- 
ter. The  carriage  slowly  moves  off, 
either  to  wait  an  indefinite  period, 
or  with  directions  to  call  again  in 
an  hour  or  so.  At  any  rate,  scarcely 
a  thought  is  cast  to  the  weary 
coachman  until  the  ladies  have  con- 
cluded their  purchases,  about  which 
they  ftequently  spend  two  or  three 
hours,  and  sometimes  a  still  longer 
time. 

If  I  venture  to  remonstrate  with 
my  fair  friends,  and  speak  a  little 
authoritatively  on  this  apparent 
waste  of  time,  I  am  told  with  be- 
nign contempt  that  shopping  is  a 
very  important  matter,  requiring  no 
end  of  tact,  taste,  judgment,  and 
innumerable  other  qualities  of  a 
high  moral  and  intellectual  nature. 
And  no  doubt  they  are  right;  but 
having  an  ill-disposed  mind,  which 
sometimes  revolts  against  the  un- 
supported enunciation  of  dogmatic 
truth,  I  become  sceptical,  and, ask 
for  reasons.  It  shows  no  judgment, 
I  argue  in  my  ignorance,  to  be  un- 
able to  choose  a  dress  until  every 
giece  of  silk  or  stuff  has  been  ez- 
ibited  over  and  over  again,  and  at 
last  the  choice  falls  upon  tibie  first 
brought  forward,  or  perhaps  on 
none.  But  then  those  well-dressed, 
curly-headed,  dandyfied  young  men 
are  employed  on  purpose  to  angle 
gently  with  the  ladies,  and  induce 
them  to  buy,  and  think  no  labour 
lost  if  they  manage  to  put  up  a 
parcel  at  the  end.  Ladies  are  the  best 
customers,  and  of  course  are  best 
attended  to,  as,  indeed,  they  should 
be  everywhere.  It  no  doubt  amuses 
them  to  see  all  the  pretty  things; 
and  as  many  of  them  leave  papa  to 
pay  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they 
rarely  deny  themselves  anything 
they  finncy.  It  is  only  when  the 
bill  comes  in,  and  dear  papa  looks 
dismayed  and  rather  cross,  that 
mammas  and  daughters  trouble 
themselves  as  to  whether  certain 
articles  were  necessary,  and  then 
invariably  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  not  a  thing  has  been  purchased 
that  could  possibly  have  been  done 
without  So  papa  settles  the  ac- 
count»  and  the  ladies  return  to  their 


fftvourite  haunts,  and  are  received 
with  renewed  politeness  and  atten- 
tion. The  parcels  are  as  large  as 
ever,  the  delights  of  shopping  as 
attractive. 

But  besides  the  drapers'  (granted 
to  be  the  most  important  of  all 
bazaars),  there  are  other  shops  to 
be  visited.  It  is  instructive,  how- 
ever, to  observe  with  what  compara- 
tive contumely  these  are  treated. 
Mamma  looks  at  her  watch,  and 
declares  it  to  be  much  later  than 
she  expected.  It  is  very  convenient 
that  the  grocer  is  a  dose  neighbour 
of  the  much-fftvoured  draper,  and 
be  receives  the  honour  of  a  visit 
This  visit,  however,  is  entirely  on 
business.  A  few  words,  a  few  orders 
hastily  given,  and  the  lady  generally 
declines  to  examine  any  of  his  com- 
modities, which  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  pretty  or  attractive. 

It  IS  something  sad,  something 
humiliating,  something  like  Alex- 
ander's toothache,  which  reminded 
him  that  he  was  mortal,  to  reflect 
that  occasionally  ethereal  beings 
will  condescend  once  in  a  way  to  do 
a  little  business  with  batcher  or 
baker.  But  in  this  description  of 
shopping  ladies  can  carry  brevity  to 
the  point  of  curtness.  Only  the  re- 
flection arises  that  if  ladies  can  be 
expeditious,  and  can  be  brief,  and 
can  really  say  what  they  mean  in 
the  fewest  possible  words,  why 
should  they  not  carry  the  idea  a 
little  further,  and  illumine  other 
paths  and  haunts  of  life  with  these 
truly  refalgent  principles?  It  is 
very  different  when  a  lady  visits  a 
jeweller,  most  happy  when  bond  fide 
she  has  got  a  hundred-pound  note 
to  lay  out  on  something  pretty.  Why, 
shopping  makes  us  think  of  dia- 
monos,  and  diamonds  is  a  subject  as 
exhaustless  as  it  is  brilliant  A 
romance,  and  even  a  tragedy,  might 
be  written  on  the  subject  of  shop- 
ping at  a  jeweller's.  Yet  I  question 
if,  f^ter  all,  the  jeweller  is  the  trades- 
man most  destructive  to  marital 
peace.  There  is  the  dressmaker  and 
the  milliner,  and  that  fearful  '  she- 
thing,'  who  is  dressmaker  and  mil- 
liner at  once,  a  being  who  supplies 
both  materials  and  workmanship, 
and  whose  bills  the  British  hus- 
band never  ^really  knows  during  a 
a  0  a 
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prolonged  sojouin  in  thk  life.  This 
18  the  kind  of  establishment  where 
a  Madame  Mantalini  is  proprietress, 
and  Miss  Enaggs  presides,  and  a 
pret^  Kate  Nickleby  tries  on  the 
garment  The  fiuhionable  moditte 
has  often  a  honse  fall  of  pretty, 
grsoefol  girls,  whose  graoe  and 
prettiness  are  not  appreciated  as 
thOT  onght  to  be  by  their  patrons : 
and,  really,  if  they  sold  gloves  and 
collars  at  this  sort  of  place,  a  man 
might  look  on  the  institntion  of 
shopping  with  a  more  &voarabie 
eye.  I  must  also  admit,  on  behalf 
of  shopping,  what  I  think  Sir  Bo- 
bert  Feel  has  pointed  oat,  that  it 
has  a  yery  strong  edacational  valae. 
Many  a  boy  and  girl  picks  np  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  by  peering 
into  the  shop  windows;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  any  of  as  who 
will  make  the  experiment  of  study- 
ing shop  windows  all  the  way  from 
the  Marble  Arch  to  the  City. 

From  her  shopping  the  lady  har- 
ries to  her  carriage,  in  order  to  make 
her  calls  in  the  palaced  west^ 
whether  of  congratulation,  con- 
dolence, or  politeness.  Considered 
per  se,  calls  represent  a  yery  odd 
custom.  To  the  unenlightened  male 
mind  they  appear  yery  frivolous; 
but  there  ia  a  pnilosophy  of  common 
things,  and  the  philosophy  of  calls 
is  very  deep  indeed.  Granting  that 
they  are  productiye  of  much  triat  is 
enjojrable,  there  is  also  the  abuse  of 
the  institution.  The  carriage  has 
rolled  away  from  the  fisishionable 
tradesman,  and  we  will  follow  it 
in  some  morning  calls.  Most  im- 
portant of  all  is  the  lunching  call 
Shopping  whets  a  lady's  appetite, 
and  she  is  quite  prepiured  to  ei^y 
an  agreeable  luncn  and  a  pleasant 
chat  with  a  few  friends.  Sometimes 
she  has  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  new  acquaintances  whom  she 
has  long  wished  to  know,  or  with 
strangers  who  turn  out  to  be  worth 
knowing.  Englishmen  can  do 
nothing  without  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  even  English  ladies  can 
do  much  better  in  the  balking  line 
at  lonch-time.  The  calls  have  really 
done  good.  Mixing  in  society  slutfp- 
ens  we  intellect,  awakens  the  con- 
versational powers,  and  arouses  a 
keen  spirit  of  observation.    These 


are  much  needed  by  the  great  mass 
of  ladies,  who,  but  for  visiting, 
would  see  very  little  of  actual  life, 
and  are  at  all  times  rather  inclined 
to  narrow  views  of  people  and  things. 
No  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  them 
for  this;  it  is  owing  to  their  educa- 
tion and  seclusion,  not  from  any 
physical  or  mental  deficiency.  They 
eogoy  these  little  peeps  into  the 
outer  world  as  much  or  even  more 
than  men,  who  have  rather  too 
much  of  it  sometimes. 

But  we  must  glance  at  our  friends 
whom  we  have  left  lunching.  When 
the  lunch  is  at  an  end,  ^erally 
the  visit  ends  too.     The  visitor  re- 
members she  has  other  places  to 
go  to,  and  takes  her  leave.     Where 
there  is  no  lunch  to  take  up  the 
time,  and  no  other  company  than 
the    caller   and  the  lady    called 
upon,  to  become  sociable  and  con- 
fidential, these  two  friends  have  to 
introduce  a  third  party  into  their 
conversation,  and  scandal  beoomea 
their  dangerous  amusement    With 
this  resource  time  flies  swiftly,  and 
they    part  with  regret   and  with 
many  assurances  that  not  a  word 
of  the  private  t^te-a-tete  shall  ever 
be  repeated.     Every  one  knows  the 
results  of  such  a  con&b  and  such  a 
compact     To  make  her  last  call, 
our  lady  of  fr^hion  drives  into  a 
narrow    and    gloomy  street,   and 
draws  up  at  a  dreary-looking  house. 
BJer  arrival  evidently  makes  a  com- 
motion within,  but  of  the  kind  of 
commotion  the  intruder  has  no  no- 
tion.   This  visit  may  be  welcome 
or  unwelcome,  just  as  the  visitor 
conducts    herself.      The    lady  of 
limited  means  becomes,  no  doubt, 
more  than  ever  conscious  of  the 
little  deficiencies  in  her  drawing- 
room  fdrniture  and  her  own  mean 
attire  by  the  stc^en   peep  at  the 
noble  carriage  outside  and  the  rich 
and  huidsome  dress  of  her  visitor. 
She  often  feels  overwhelmed  with  a 
sense  of  her  own  littleness,  and  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  the  superiority 
of  the  woman  of  fortune  and  &shion. 
Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds,  and 
it  often  is  these  alone  which  chum 
the  superiority.    If  a  true  lady,  the 
visitor  can  render  her    morning 
call  a  leaKpleasure  to  the  visitea, 
and  leave  behind  her  the  favourable 
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impreflsion  that  pride,  hantenr,  and 
oondesoenfrion  are  not  the  neceesary 
accompaniments  to  a  carriage  and 
pair.  We  will  charitably  hope  that 
in  paying  snch  a  call  a  woman  of 
wealth  will  carefully  ayoid  expres- 
sions of  condolence  with  her  poorer 
friend,  accounts  of  her  own  hap- 
pier fortnne,  allnfiions  to  painfally 
contrasting  circnmstances,  noticing 
glances  at  everything  in  the  room, 
or  impertinent  inquiries  respecting 
her  friend's  household  arrange- 
ments. Visits  of  advice  unasked 
for,  of  inspection,  which  invariably 
show  vulgar  manners,  of  curiosity, 
which  is  intensely  annoying,  are 
never  agreeable,  especially  to  those 
whose  circumstances  are  narrow. 
Yet,  supposing  the  visit  has  been  of 
the  disagreeable  kind,  it  still  has 
sometimes  what  may  be  thought 
beneficial  results.  A  carriage  and 
pair  with  liveried  servants  at  a 
small  house  in  a  humble  street, 
exalt,  in  the  eyes  of  all  near 
neighbours,  the  inhabitants  thus 
h(Hiourod.  In  their  eyes,  the  people 
living  at  such  a  number  are  people 
of  some  standing  in  society  from 
that  day  forwara.  And  this  is 
something  to  some  people. 

But  ladies  of  wealth  are  not  the 
only  ladies  who  go  shopping  or 
visiting.  All  the  customers  at  the 
grand  shops  do  not  arrive  in  their 
carriages.  Many  come  on  foot  alone, 
or  accompanied  by  their  children. 
Some  with  limited  purses,  and  some 
with  none  at  all,  having  succeeded 
in  obtaining  credit  by  some  un- 
known means.  They  enter  the  en- 
ticing shop  with  heavy,  longing 
hearts,  and  leave  it  unsatisfied.  A 
tender,  honest  mother  purchases 
the  article  absolutely  necessary,  re- 
membering many  another  scarcely 
less  so  for  her  little  ones;  but  tiie 
sum  in  hand  is  expended,  she  dare 
not  go  boyond,  and  at  once  retires 
from  the  scene  of  temptation.  Poor 
little  Jack  must  still  wear  his 
threadbare  frock,  and  Ellen  her 
thin,  but  well-darned  stockings. 
As  for  herself  the  mother  desires 
no  more.  It  is  for  her  little  ones 
she  sighs.  '  I  must  have  a  new 
bonnet/  murmurs  a  pretty  girl ;  '  it 
18  my  only  chance  of  success,  and 
surely  I  shall  be  able  to  pay.'    So 


she  enters,  and  first  one  thing  and 
then  another  is  presented  to  her 
view ;  and  while  she  is  about  it  she 
thinbs  she  may  as  well  get  the 
things  it  is  hard  to  do  without. 
The  temptation  is  strong:,  the  list 
is  lengthened,  and  the  millstone  is 
round  her  neck  which  weighs 
down  health  and  spirits  for  maiiy  a 
long  year.  Once  in  debt  it  is 
rarely  man  or  woman  recover  them- 
selves. 

Then  our  humbler  friends  have 
also  their  morning  calls  to  pay. 
The  wives  of  professional  men  have 
professional  visits  to  make.  In  this 
way  they  share  their  husbands' 
burdens,  and  it  is  right  they  should 
do  so.  To  neglect  a  call  is  fre- 
quently an  act  of  self-indulgence, 
and  always  an  act  of  incivility,  es- 
pecially to  those  who  are  equal  in 
rank  and  ppsition,  and  to  inferiors 
it  is  a  (Edight,  and  therefore  an  un- 
kindness.  There  is  a  morali^  in 
vifflting,  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  all 
these  social  matters.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  in  these  rounds  of 
visits  so  little  free  and  funiliar  in- 
tercourse is  eigoyed.  The  stereo- 
typed British  monung  call  is  sus^ 
oeptible  of  no  end  of  improvement. 
There  is  veiy  often  nothing  said 
approaching  to  conversation.  A 
certain  set  of  calling  phrases  seem 
almost  to  be  transmitted  from 
mother  to  daughter  for  generations, 
and  aro  rigidly  observed,  till  th^ 
become  a  weariness  to  flesh  and 
spirit.  If  the  ladies  have  patience 
to  wade  through  these,  and  extend 
their  visits  beyond  the  necessary 
time  for  doing  so,  there  may  then 
be  started  some  topic  in  which  both 
take  a  little  interest  The  simple 
secret  of  true  conversation  is  the 
taking  an  interest  in  what  is  said. 
Ladies  often  bring  so  much  vanity 
and  self-conceit  with  them  in  making 
a  call,  that  tiiey  fiftil  in  awakening 
interest  in  each  other.  Each  are 
anxious,  after  the  first  few  phrases, 
to  introduce  themselves  or  their 
petty  concerns  into  the  foreground. 
The  speaker  is  then  interested,  but 
frequently  the  listener  is  bored. 
They  naturally  fall  back  upon  some 
quiet  backbiting  gossip,  a  constant 
frmd  for  the  woman  of  the  world 
who  is  anxious  that  no  hour  may 
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eome  upon  her  in  irhich  she  has 
noiihhig  to  say  for  herself. 

I  am  afraid  I  may  he  thought  to 
^nrite  ill-naturedly :  hut  I  am  Btill 
more  a&aid  that  tnis  un&Yourahle 
Tension  may  not  altogether  he  incor- 
rect So,  my  dear  womankind,  you 
shall  leave  me  to  my  office,  and  not 
entice  me  into  the  dissipation  of  shop- 

?ing  and  yisiting.  As  for  the  shops, 
should  indeed  be  a  foolish  fly  u  I 
a,0cepted  a  spider-hearted  inyitetion 
to  walk  into  that  description  of  par- 
lour. It  is  enough  for  me  if  I  dis- 
charge the  punfdl  duty  of  writing 
cheques,  qualified  by  my  prescrip- 
tive privilege  of  grumbling.  Of 
course  I  have  at  times  my  own  little 
private  shopping  to  do,  during  which 
a  clerk  is  qualified  to  say  that  I 
shall  return  within  a  few  minutes.  I 
order  in  fish  and  oysters,  and,  being 
a  bit  of  a  philosopher,  not  without 
a  process  of  deliberate  selection; 
ana  at  the  tailor's  I  am  a  known 
and,  I  trust,  an  appreciated  customer; 
and  I  don't  object  to  doing  a  little 
pleasant  shopping  in  Govent  Gkrden 
at  a  season  of  choice  fhiits ;  and  at 
the  poulterer's  my  judgment  on 
snipe  and  woodcock  is  respected. 
Also  I  am  free  to  admit  that  there 
are  certain  kinds  of  people  on  whom 
I  am  always  ready  to  call.  I  don't 
care    how    often   I   have  to   call 

on  dear  Lady  F ,  the  wisest, 

gentlest,  most  accomplished  old 
lady  in  the  grand  world,  who  will 
entice  me  to  talk  myself,  and  in  the 
most  unaffected  way  will  tell  me  all 
about  that  great  world  in  which  she 
has  lived  and  where  her  reminis- 
cences  are  historical.     And   Mrs. 

L is  BO  pretty  and  engaging, 

and  her  children  so  charming,  and 
the  drawing-room  so  thoroughly 
perfect,  that  I  could  stay  for  hours 
watching  her  graoeiul  ways  and 
musical  prattle,  and  that  heautiftd 
head  whose  interior,  I  am  afraid, 
corresponds  but  poorly  with  its  fair 
outward  show.  I  might  continue 
this  category  for  a  time,  and  yet  I 
am  afraid  no  catalogue   is   really 


long  of  those  ladies  who  are  hrO- 
liaat  conversationalists  either  in  si- 
lence or  expression,  and  who  throw 
off  the  liifis-giving  ozone  of  a  generous 
nature  into  the  most  conventional 
atmosphere.  I  like  a  lady  with  a 
speciality,  whether  travel,  or  art,  or 
philanthropy ;  and  I  find  that  often 
in  a  very  brief  oonverBation  they 
will  give  me  their  best  and  bright- 
est thoughts,  and  send  me  away 
witii  the  cheerful  reflection  that! 
have  really  done  a  good  morning's 
work  by  my  lounging  visit  And, 
after  all,  calling  is  a  great  institution, 
not  lightly  to  be  spoken  of;  «ad 
though  it  is  one  of  those  things 
which  *no  fellow  can  understand,' 
it  is  also  one  of  those  things  which 
*  no  fellow  can  do  without'  They 
are  the  regular  lines  of  approach  by 
which  English  people  proceed  to 
sociality,  intimacy,  and  Mendship. 
A  call  is  the  prologue  to  a  dinner 
and  the  epilogue  to  the  feast  Tou 
may  have  intimacy  and  friendship 
under  some  novel  set  of  circum- 
stances ;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
English  to  entrench  themselves 
within  the  conventional  lines  of 
etiquette,  and  to  look  upon  an  in- 
timacy which  has  not  oeen  gra- 
duated with  calls  and  visits  as  some- 
thing abnormal,  irregular,  and  illicit 
I  confess  to  an  honest  British  pre- 
judice on  the  subject,  and  beheve 
that  after  all  a  good  deal  is  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  customary 
observances  of  society.  Still  there 
is  a  wonderfal  difference  at  the 
houses  where  you  call,  and  I  do  not 
care  to  call  anywhere  where  I  am 
not  en  rapport  I  know  at  times 
that  the  carriage  will  positively 
bear  me  away  an  unwilling  captive 
to  make  some  visit  of  state,  because 
I  shall  offend  people  if  I  do  not  go ; 
but  I  had  much  rather,  I  protest, 
watch  graceful  figures  from  the 
office  window  and  guess  their  errand, 
unless,  indeed,  I  sfip  away  to  bright 
faces  which  are  brighter  when  I 
come! 
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MY  name  is  Bachel  Althea  Tm- 
yen.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
an  acconnt  of  this  sort,  it  is  better 
to  state  that  at  once,  and  then  it 
ayoids  all  wonying  as  to  who  that 
perpetnally  lecorring  '  I '  may  be. 
They  are  nnfortnnate  initials,  as 
you  may  perhaps  obsenre,  and  haye 
led  to  my  being  apostrophized  as 
'  Bat '  by  an  impertinent  younger 
brother,  who  is,  I  am  thankful  to 
say,  generally  at  school.  We,  thdt 
is,  my  mother,  my  two  sisters,  and 
myself,  liye  in  Bryanston  Squaia 
We  haye  no  country  house,  and 
consequently  are  in  town  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  when  I,  for  one, 
would  sooner  be  anywhere  else;  not 
that  that  melancholy  &ct  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  my  story,  except 
so  far  as  it  accounts  for  our  being 
in  London  one  nasty  day  in  Noyem- 
ber,  when  something  happened 
which  was  the  remote  cause  of  my 
writing  this,  the  cause,  in  lact,  of 
my  haying  this  to  write.  I  had  a 
headache.  Now  I  don't  mean  to 
say  I  wrote  this  story  because  I  had 
a  headache ;  I  think  that,  perhaps, 
would  haye  been  a  reason  for  not 
writing  it,  but  I  will  explain  in  a 
minute  what  my  headache  had  to  do 
with  it  It  was  the  15th  I  think, 
and  I  was  sitting  in  the  drawing- 
room  while  my  sister  Agnes  had  her 
music  lesson.  I  could  speak  Ger- 
man with  tolerable  finency,  haying 
spent  the  last  winter  in  Vienna  wit£ 
some  friends,  but  Agnes  hardly  un- 
derstood a  single  word.  HerrBIume 
could,  howeyer,  speak  a  little  EDg- 
lish,  and  they  mieht  in  reality  haye 
got  on  yery  well,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  extreme  excitability  of  the  little 
man's  temperament  In  the  eyent 
of  a  wrong  chord,  his  conyersation, 
though  fluent,  became  totally  in- 
comprehensible, and  of  such  a 
striking  nature  that  Agnes,  who  was 
yery  neryous,  had  once  gone  into 
yiolent  hysterics,  occasioned  by 
agonising  attempts  to  suppress  her 
lauffhter.  After  that,  my  mother 
declared  that  I  must  always  remain 
in  the  room  to  translate.  It  was  a 
great  bore  being  tied  to  one  spot 
twice  a  week  at  exactly  the  same 


hour,  and  I  heartily  wished  Agnes 
would  learn  German  herself.  Les- 
sons had  been  talked  of,  but  the 
idetk  had  been  giyen  up. 

'  Bachel,  dear,  I  don't  think  if  s 
any  use,'  my  mother  had  said  to 
me ;  '  she  ham't  the  least  talent  for 
languages,  and  though  the  lessons 
may  not  be  yery  expensiye,  yet  you 
know,  my  dear  child,  all  thete 
things  make  a  difference.' 

Poor  dear  mamma  I  I  made  the 
sacrifice  with  a  better  grace,  know- 
ing as  I  did  how  many  of  '  all  those 
thmgs'  she  would  gladly  haye  had, 
but  denied  herself  for  our  sakes. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  that 
15th  of  Noyember  found  me  at  my 
usual  post  in  a  comer  of  the  sofa, 
awaiting  the  aniyal  of  HerrBIume. 
In  he  came,  as  the  clock  struck 
eleyen,  in  the  midst  of  a  frantic 
rush  on  poor  Agnes's  part  through 
an  immense  pile  of  music  to  find 
her  piece.  I  think  that  put  him 
out,  for  he  stood  watching  ner  with 
an  unnatural  cahnness,  which  I  felt 
sure  could  only  be  the  effect  of 
almost  superhuman  efforts  of  self- 
control.  He  was  a  short,  hay- 
coloured  man,  with  spectacles,  ex- 
traordinarily round  eyes,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  distiaoted- 
looking  hair,  through  which  he  was 
constantly  running  his  fingers  in  a 
manner  quite  peculiar  to  himself 
At  last  the  piece  was  found,  Agnes 
began  to  juay,  and  I  establiifiied 
myself  more  snugly  in  my  comer. 
Alas!  the  peace  which  followed  WB8 
but  of  short  dniation.  A  series  of 
small  disturbances  began,  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  which  was  the 
piano:  now  the  piano  was  a  hired 
one,  and  not  particularly  good. 
Under  a  successful  course  of  our 
treatment  it  had  arriyed  at  a  blissftil 
state  of  indifference  oonceming  the 
pedal,  keeping  up.  a  perpetoal 
rumble  which  sounded  like  mild 
thunder ;  this  litUe  peculiarly  ap- 
peared to  haye  a  most  irritating 
effect  on  the  unfortunate  muaic 
master,  and  once  or  twice  he  had 
giyen  yent  to  his  feelings  by  a  yio- 
lent oastjgation  of  the  wretched  in- 
strument    This,  howeyer,  as  ono 
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may  imagiDe,  only  tended  to  in- 
crease the  eTil,  and  matters  bad 
arrived  at  a  crisis,  when  this  morn- 
ing niy  mother  entered  the  room,  as 
he  was  engaged  in  inflicting  npon 
us  a  snccesfiion  of  tremendons  minor 
crashes  that  were  tmly  terrible. 

With  a  bonnd  which  wonld  not 
haye  disgraced  Leotard,  he  leaped 
from  the  mnsic  stool  and  stood  be- 
fore her.  After  the  nsual  compli- 
ments, he  asked  if  it  might  be 
allowed  to  him  '  to  make  to  madame 
oife  small  representation  T 

This  little  inqniry  was  accom- 
panied by  a  smile  intended  to  be 
msinuating,  bat  which  was  simply 
sardonic 

My  mother  of  course  assnied  him 
that  she  would  be  most  happy  to 
listen  to  any  sn^estion;  upon 
which  he  declareoT  running  his 
fingers  through  his  hair,  that, 
though  it  inflicted  upon  him  much 
sorrow,  he  felt  it  to  oe  his  duty  to 
instruct  her  that  the  pedal  was 
much  disordered,  and  was  very 
noxious  to  him.  '  For  myself,'  he 
proceeded,  with  a  grand  heroism, 
'  for  myself  I  care  not  a  little  bit, 
but  for  these  young  messes  '—here 
he  indicated  with  a  theatrical  flou- 
rish Agnes  and  myself—'  it  is  a  fatal 
stoiy.' 

'It  is  only  a  hired  piano,  Herr 
Blume/  said  my  mother,  '  and  I 
think  I  really  must  change  it ;  I 
know  it  is  very  bad.' 

'Achl*  he  said,  eagerly,  'why 
does  not  one  have  her  own  splendid 
instrument  ?  Madame  will  perhaps 
reflect  this  what  I  have  said.' 

He  then  suddenly  closed  his  lips, 
and  with  a  pirouette  and  another 
bound  seated  himself  again,  com- 
mencing on  the  spot  such  an  illus- 
tration of  that  httle  weakness  on 
the  part  of  the  pedal  of  which  he 
had  spoken,  that  my  poor  mother 
fled  the  room.  I  remained,  sorely 
against  my  will,  but  tried  to  find 
consolation  in  a  pile  of  cushions. 
My  head  ached,  1  could  not  read, 
and  1  sat  listlessly  turning  over  a 
photograph  book,  until  I  suppose 
I  must  have  gone  off  into  a  doze.  I 
was  suddenly  roused  by  Herr  Blume's 
voice,  raised  to  a  positive  shriek : 
'  Langsamer  I— lang-samer,  lang-sa- 
a-mer-r}'    I  got  up,  and  rushed  to- 


wards the  piano;  poor  Agnes  was 
as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  on  Heir 
Blume's  forehead  stood  great  drops 
of  perspiration. 

'  Slower,  Agnes,  slower ;  that  is 
what  Herr  Blume  means,'  I  said. 
Poor  child,  she  made  one  more 
effort,  but  her  fingers  trembled  so 
that  she  could  hardly  strike  a  note, 
and  the  next  moment  she  burst  into 
tears. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be 
done  that  morning  by  either  of 
them,  I  plainly  saw ;  as  for  him  he 
h^d  been  in  a  vile  temper  from  the 
beginning. 

*  I  am  really  very  sorry,  Herr 
Blume,'  I  said,  as  the  door  ck)6ed 
after  her;  '  it  was  entirely  my  &nlt 
for  not  attending:  you  know  my 
sister  hardly  understands  a  word  of 
German.' 

'  That,  m^  fraulein,  I  know,'  he 
answered,  with  awful  solemnity,  'and 
I  must,  I  fear,  abandon  her,  if  she 
cannot  learn  a  little.' 

To  be  abandoned  by  him  he 
seemed  to  think  the  most  dreadful 
fBkte  in  Ufa 

'  My  tempers,'  he  continued,  with 
excitement,  'sufiians  yes,  suffers^ 
through  these  trials.' 

He  never  had  any  to  speak  of,  but 
I  didn't  tell  him  so,  thinking;  he 
mightn't  perhaps  like  it  For  a  few 
minutes  we  both  remained  silent,  he 
standing  in  a  Napoleonic  attitude, 
with  folded  arms,  and  knitted 
brows,  glaring  in  a  malignant 
manner  at  a  cross  in  the  carpet  I 
began  nervously  to  consider  whether 
it  could  possibly  be  that,  owing  to  a 
strong  anti-ritualistic  feeling,  our 
carpet  might  be  displeasing  to  his 
eye.  My  apprehensions  were,  how- 
ever, relieved  when  he  proceeded 
to  unfold  his  plans.  There  was,  it 
seemed,  a  Qerman  lady  of  his  ac- 
quaintance lodging  in  a  street  close 
by,  who  was  anxious  to  give  les- 
sons: he  could  recommend  her 
highly  for  her  ability  and  accent,  he 
added,  and  if  my  mother  would 
permit  Agnes  to  have  a  few  lessons, 
he  was  sure  her  music  would  greatly 
benefit  Might  he  ask  the  lady  to 
call  on  madame?  he  inquired;  and 
so  the  end  of  it  was,  that  it  was 
arranged  for  her  to  come  the  next 
day  at  eleven  o'clock. 
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'  Of  course  jon  will  manage  it  all, 
Bochel/  my  mother  said  in  the 
evening.  '  I  daresay  she  can't 
speak  a  word  of  English.' 

So  she  came.  As  I  look  hack  at 
it  now,  the  whole  thing  seems  so 
odd,  as  if  all  that  follow^  were  the 
conseqaenoe  of  a  little  headache  on 
my  {Murt,  and  a  little  temper  on  Herr 
Blame's;  all  the  merest  chance; 
and  yet  it  cannot  he:  we  ore  all 
working  out  some  vast  design,  sub- 
seryient  to  one  great  master  will : 
generally,  upon  tiniest  threads  of 
trifles  hang  the  great  joys  and 
miseries  of  life. 

A  little  after  eleven  the  next 
morning  a  card  was  brought  up,  on 
which  was  written  '  Fr&ulein  Dom,' 
and  in  a  minute  she  was  in  the 
room.  She  was  not  the  least  like 
what  I  had  expected.  Most  people 
form  some  idea  as  to  any  one  they 
are  going  to  meet^  and  I  had  formed 
mine;  but  I  was  entirely  wrong: 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  that  dowdfi- 
ness  of  dress  and  manner  of  which  I 
had  seen  so  much  in  the  Vaterlaod* 
even  in  the  classes  to  which,  I  knew, 
by  her  name^  she  did  not  belong. 
On  ffaM9  contrary,  everything  about 
her  was  fresh  and  graceful,  and 
tiiere  was  a  chsjrming  ease  and 
grave  courtesy  in  her  manner  which 
astonished  me.  Her  fiice,  even  now 
that  I  know  it  under  its  many 
changes,  is  difficult  to  describe. 
Clear  was  the  only  word  that  came 
into  my  mind  as  I  looked  at  her.  A 
sweet  oval  fooe,  clear  and  pale,  with 
dark  hacel  ^es,  somewhat  round 
and  deep  set,  lookmg  out  fearlessly, 
like  shming  stars.  Her  lips  were 
excessively  pretty,  and  gave  colour 
to  a  fiice  which  woiud  perhaps 
otherwise  have  been  too  pale:  not 
that  dark  colour  verging  on  purple 
which  Lely  has  bestowed  on  some 
of  his  beauties,  and  which  gives  one 
the  painftil  impression  that  they 
have  been  indulging  in  black  cur- 
rant jam,  but  a  bright  light-red.  It 
was  not  the  first  morning  that  I 
saw  all  the  excellences  of  her  face, 
but  afterwards,  when  I  grew  to 
know  her  better. 

There  were  two  lessons  a  week, 
and  I  used  generally  to  join  in  them ; 
she  was  very  quiet  at  &:8t,  but  gra- 
doally   we  began   to    get    better 


friends,  and  she  would  talk  about 
Germany,  or  England,  or  on  any 
general  subject  in  the  most  amtising 
and  lively  manner;  but  I  could 
never  by  any  means  whatever  lead 
her  to  speak  of  herself,  her  former 
life,  her  reasons  for  coming  to  Eng- 
land, nor  say  a  word,  in  fact,  that 
could  afford  any  clue  to  her  history. 
There  was  a  mystery  about  her; 
of  that  I  felt  very  sura  Now  the 
unravelling  of  mysteries  was  consi- 
dered rather  my  forte,  so  I  felt  oji 
mj  honour,  as  it  were,  to  penetrate 
it  There  had  been  an  eagerness 
about  Herr  Blame's  manner  which 
had  struck  me  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  affair,  and,  strange  to  say,  once 
or  twice  during  the  lessons,  I  had 
been  possessed  by  a  strong  feeling 
that  I  had  seen  her  before :  yet  the 
&ce  was  perfectly  strange  to  me. 
The  more  I  studied  it,  the  more  con- 
vinced I  became  that  I  must  be 
labouring  under  some  delusion — 
there  was  not  a  feature  familiar  to 
me.  The  lessons  continued  regu- 
larly until  a  little  time  before  Christ- 
mas, when  one  morning  she  failed 
to  niake  her  appearance. 

1  knew  the  number  of  the  house, 
though  I  had  never  been  to  her 
lodging,  so  before  luncheon  I 
walked  round  to  see  after  her.  The 
door  was  opened  to  me  by  an  untidy- 
looking  maid,  and  as  I  advanced 
into  the  passage,  loud,  angry  tones 
issued  from  a  room  on  my  right 
There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to 
proceed,  and  this  I  was  doing  when 
I  was  almost  knocked  down  by  a  fat, 
dirty,  angry  woman  coming  hastily 
out  of  the  room,  her  head  turned 
round,  still  addressing  some  one 
within. 

'  And  sore  it's  not  my  houpo  as  'II 
hould  ye,  with  yer  fine  clothes  and 
yer  fine  airs,  if  it's  not  a  civil  tongue 
ye  can  keep  in  yer  head !' 

She  flounced  off,  and  I  ventured 
a  peep  into  the  room.  It  was  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  confusion;  clothjes 
were  lying  in  every  dhection,  on  the 
tables,  on  the  chairs;  and  boxes 
half  packed  stood  about  the  floor. 

On  one  of  these,  looking  like  Sdpio 
amid  the  ruins  of  Oarthage,  sat  the 
friiulein.  Another  woman,  black 
haired  and  bright  eyed,  with  an 
angry  red  spot  on  either  cheek,  was 
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busily  pocking  a  box.  On  seeing 
me,  the  ftanlein  started  np. 

'  Ach !  I  am  BO  glad  to  see  yon/ 
she  said.  '  I  must  explain  why  I 
have  not  come  to  yon.  Tius  woman, 
Th^rese,  has  made  her  angry — 
furious:  poor  Th^r^,  she  was  fool- 
ish. The  woman  has  said  we  leave 
the  house,  so  I  go  instantly;  but 
where  to,  that  I  know  not* 

This  was  wretched.  I  tried  in 
vain  to  make  her  tell  me  what 
Therese  had  said,  thinking  it  most 
probably  some  misunderstanding 
which  had  arisen  owing  to  their  not 
understanding  each  other's  lan- 
guage ;  but  she  evaded  it,  declaring, 
however,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  remain. 

I  made  up  my  mind  on  the  spot^ 
and  rushed  home  to  ask  my  mother 
to  invite  her  to  come  to  us  until 
after  Christmas. 

'  My  dear  Bachel,  I  really  don't 
think  I  can  do  it;  she  is  quite  a 
stranger,  you  know  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  about  her.  I  think  you 
had  better  give  it  up :  no  doubt  she 
has  friends  in  London.' 

Such  were  the  aiguments  with 
which  my  dear  mother  attempted  to 
dissuade  me  firom  my  request ;  but 
I  could  not  be  dissuaded. 

'Darling  mamsey,'  I  implored, 
caressing  her,  *just  this  once;  you 
acknowledge  that  she  is  very  nice ; 
and  indeed  she  has  no  friends,  ex- 
cept Herr  Blume  and  his  wife,  who 
live  themsdves  in  lodgings.  You 
mustn't  shut  up  your  heart  at 
Christmas  time:  just  for  a  day  or 
two,'  I  entreated,  giving  her  a  hug, 
'until' she  con  find  a  place  to  go 
to.* 

I  knew  she  would  not  be  able  to 
hold  out  long. 

'  Well,  Rachel,'  she  said, '  if  s  all 
upon  your  shoulders.  You're  a 
naughty  self-willed  ^irl,'  she  added, 
smiling,  and  shakmg  her  head 
deprecatingly,  as  I  dashed  off  to 
bring  back  my  beauty  to  Biyanston 
Square. 

It  was  just  as  I  expected,  thoy  all 
fell  in  love  with  her;  her  sweet 
&ce,  her  high-bred,  gentle  manners, 
her  charming  grace;  but  most  of 
all,  she  fascinated  Bertie,  that  un- 
polished schoolboy  whom  we  owned 
for  a  brother,  and  in  so  doing  caused 


the  benedictions  of  his  sisten  to  zain 
down  upon  her  head. 

Never  were  there  snch  peaceful 
Christmas  holidays  within  the  re- 
collection of  the  '  oldest  inhabitant,' 
and  we  tiembled  at  the  idea  of 
losing  our  presiding  genius.  My 
mother,  also,  joined  heartily  in  our 
entreaties  for  her  to  stay,  for  besida 
really  liking  her,  it  was  imposdble 
to  overlook  the  immense  advantages 
which  accrued  to  us  firom  her 
society.  She  could  scarcely  speak 
a  word  of  English,  but  German, 
French,  and  Italian  she  seemed  to 
be  equally  fluent  in;  and,  wonder 
of  wonders,  Bertie,  by  New  Year's 
Day,  was  positively  beginning  to 
talk  French  with,  I  won't  say  a 
good,  but  certainly  a  less  extraor- 
dinary accent  than  when  he  came 
home. 

This  undisputed  possession  of  the 
field  was  p^ect  bliss  to  him:  he 
lionised  her  about  London,  taking 
her  to  all  sorts  of  museums  and 
places,  which  he  professed  to  think 
it  quite  necessary  that  she  should 
see. 

In  my  own  mind  I  Mt  sure  it 
was  for  the  pleasure,  pure  and 
simple,  of  havmg  such  a  pretty 
person  under  his  protection,  and 
entirely  dependent  on  him. 

I  think  she  liked  him,  and  his 
boyish  admiration.  One  evening,  as 
she  was  talking,  or  rather  gesticu- 
lating, to  my  mother— for  t^eir  con- 
versation was  mostly  carried  on  by 
signs — he  gave  me  a  nudge  that 
would  have  been  amply  suflicient 
to  awaken  St  Paul's  to  attention. 

'  I  say,  Bachel,  she  is  pretty,'  he 
said,  in  a  low  tone,  'there's  no  mis- 
take about  that ;  you  should  see  how 
all  the  fellows  stare  at  her,  and  I 
don't  believe  she  knows  it,  now,'  iie 
added,  in  an  inquiring  sort  of  voice, 
as  if  he  weren't  quite  sure  of  the 
truth  of  his  own  statement 

'Don't  you  think  sof  I  asked, 
innocently. 

'Well,  I  don't  quite  know  how 
she  can  help  it,'  ne  said,  medita- 
tively; 'when  I  took  her  to  the 
Colosseum,  the  Guards  were  just 
passing,  and  you  should  hav«  eoen 
how  they  looked  at  her,  and  wished 
themselves  in  my  shoes,  I  know: 
and  I   think  they're  pretty  good 
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JTidgos/  he  said,  in  an  approYing 
tone. 

So  we  went  on  Tery  smoothly 
until  New  Tear's  Day,  when  she 
began  to  declaie  she  mnst  leave  ns. 
I  promised  to  help  her  to  find  lodg- 
inKS,  if  she  wonld  wait  for  a  day  or 
two  longer. 

The  time  of  her  Tisit  had  not  been 
altogether  nnfraitfdl  in  affording 
me  some  insight  into  her  history-— 
an  insight  obtained,  however,  mote 
tiirongh  my  own  observation  than 
from  any  information  Yonchsafed  by 
her. 

It  was  one  day  in  CSbristmas  week, 
I  think,  she  was  going  to  the  panto- 
mime, or  something  of  the  sort,  with 
mamma,  Agnes,  and  Bertie.  She 
was  sitting  with  her  opera  cloak  on, 
talking  to  Bertie,  before  they  went, 
when  I  came  into  the  room;  her 
back  was  tamed  to  the  door.  As  I 
looked  at  her,  suddenly,  like  a  flash 
of  light,  a  host  of  recollections  forced 
themselves  into  my  mind.  I  wus 
no  longer  in  onr  own  drawing-room, 
bnt  in  a  well-known  salon  in  Vienna, 
blazing  with  light,  listening  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Mnrska.  The 
figure  which  was  before  me  now 
was  before  me  then,  a  few  rows  in 
front  of  US.  The  cloak  in  itself  was 
peculiar—white,  with  a  very  beau- 
tiful border  of  blue  and  silver^— that 
perhaps  helped  my  memory;  but  as 
tile  light  shone  on  the  crisp,  golden 
hair,  I  wondered  at  my  own  stu- 
pidity; yes,  there  could  hardly  be 
any  mistake,  I  thought,  as  I  remem- 
bered a  letter  which  I  had  received 
some  time  before  from  my  friend 
in  Vienna. 

'Look,  Baohel,  lookl'  she  had 
whispered  to  me  that  night, '  there 
is  tiie  great  beauty.  Countess  Am- 
heim.' 

'  Where?'  I  asked,  trying  to  look 
in  every  direction  at  once,  for  I  had 
heard  a  great  deal  about  her,  but 
had  not  seen  her. 

'  There,  to  the  left ;  don't  you  see  ? 
Ah  I  what  a  pily !  she  has  turned 
her  head/ 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  her 
disappointed  tone ;  she  was  always 
so  eager  that  I  should  see  all  I 
wished. 

'  Never  mind,'  I  said, '  she  will  be 
sure  to  turn  it  back  again  i  but  she 


didn't ;  never  during  the  whole  time 
that  we  both  sat  there,  though  we 
were  not  more  than  two  yards  from 
the  place  she  sat,  did  she  turn  once, 
BO  that  I  could  even  see  her  profile; 
just  the  pretty  outline  of  her  cheek, 
and  the  mass  of  crisp,  rippling, 
golden  hair  was  vouchsafed  to  us. 
Of  her  companions  we  saw  quite 
enough,  a  dark,  handsome  woman, 
and  a  middle-aged,  keen-eyed  officer, 
who  sat  on  either  side  of  her.  After 
the  concert  was  over,  in  the  little 
excitement  of  securing  a  droschky, 
I  thought  no  more  of  her.  Thjs 
evening,  however,  she  was  brought 
foroibly  to  my  mind,  as  I  entered 
the  drawing-room,  by  the  outline  of 
FrSulein  Dom's  face,  and  the  white 
and  blue  cloak. 

Not  till  after  they  were  gone  did 
I  produce  my  writing-case,  and, 
settling  myself  in  a  comfortable 
arm-chair  before  the  fire,  proceed  to 
dive  into  its  recesses  after  my 
Vienna  letters. 

I  fished  out  four  or  five  firom  its 
capacious  pockets,  but  the  right  one 
did  not  make  its  appearance,  and  I 
was  just  beginning  to  echo  my  poor 
mother's  wish,  that  I  were  more 
tidy  and  methodical,  when  I  made  a 
good  haul  and  brought  np  the  letter 
I  was  in  searoh  of:  it  began,— 

'  KStbeiMr  Sinvw  10,  Wlen-Maj. 
'1>KABB8T  BAOHSIi— 

'  My  letter,  you  see,  is  dated 
from  our  old  quarters.  We  have 
taken  these  rooms  again,  for  though 
not  BO  large  as  the  others,  they  are 
much  cleaner,  and  I  think  more 
comfortable.  It  makes  me  quite 
'  melancholy  to  go  into  your  room. 
Char  has  it  now.  We  all  miss  yon 
dreadfrilly;  it  takes  away  half  the 
pleasure  of  things,  having  no  one 
to  talk  them  over  with,  though 
really  in  these  days  of  excitement 
there  is  no  time  for  reflection ;  one 
simply  has  to  keep  one's  mouth 
open  to  swallow  the  next  new  thing. 
Tnere  seems  not  to  be  the  slightest 
doubt  now  about  the  war.  I  believe 
Count  Bismarck  has  intended  there 
should  be  war  from  the  first.  Talk- 
ing about  offering  them  an  indem- 
nity for  Holstein !  offering  a  fiddle- 
stick! I^s  a  very  bad  business 
altogether,  it  seems  to  me,  and  it 
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serves  them  right,  of  oonne,  the 
home  people  will  say,  for  having 
joined  in  it,  bnt  why  Proesia  should 
come  off  60  much  the  best  I  can't 
see.  General  Lobetska  came  in  this 
morning,  and  he  thinks  he  will  have 
to  go  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
There  was  a  report  that  two  Aus- 
trian regiments  had  crossed  the 
Saxon  frontier,  but  that  has  been 
contradicted.  Ton  can  imagine  the 
chronic  state  of  excitement  in  which 
we  are  kept  by  all  sorts  of  contra- 
dictory rumours.  The  troops  here 
seem  confident  enough  of  victory. 
By  the  by,  young  Siegelheim  came 
in  yesterday  for  a  minute ;  his  high 
Rpirits  were  quite  funny  and  in- 
fectious ;  he  had  just  gone  home  on 
leave,  but  had  been  recalled  of 
coursa  The  officers  seem  all  de- 
lighted with  the  prospect  of  war: 
they  only  look  at  the  oright  side ; 
for  my  part,  I  think  it  is  very  awful. 
And  I  ctimiot  understand  how  they 
can  rid  themselves  of  the  thought 
that,  though  the  campaign  may  be 
a  successful  one,  yet  to  some  among 
them,  perhaps  to  many,  it  will  in  all 
human  probability  bring  death;  and 
who  those  some  will  be  it  is  the 
question  I  cannot  help  asking  my- 
self; which  are  ihe  ones  who  are 
walking  these  well-known  streets 
for  the  last  time;  lookini;  for  tiie 
last  time  upon  the  old  fitmiliar  faces, 
who  will,  m  a  few  weeks,  perhaps 
in  a  few  days,  be  farther  removed 
from  us  than  thousands  of  miles 
could  remove  them,  wrapt  in  that 
sleep,  upon  which  no  roar  of  cannon, 
no  shout  of  friend  or  foe,  can  ever 
break.  I  confess  to  me  it  seems 
very  terrible.  I  suppose  it  is  a 
woman's  view  of  the  case;  but  I 
mustn't  write  any  more  of  this  sort 
of  stuff,  or  I  shall  make  yon  dismal. 
I  daresay  you  don't  feel  particularly 
lively  now,  but  you  shall  have  any 
news  that  we  hear,  especially  of  that 
regiment  to  whose  uniform  you  used 
to  be  rather  partial.  There,  how 
horridly  I  have  made  you  blush, 
only  as  there's  nobody  but  me  in 
the  room  it  doesn*t  matter.  Oh  I 
there  is  one  piece  of  scandal  for  you, 
which  has,  however,  made  less  noise 
than  if  it  had  happened  at  any  other 
time,  for  which  I  suspect  the  parties 
conoemed  are  very  thankful.    Do 


you  remember  your  seeing,  or  rather 
not  seeing,  the  young  Countess 
Amheim  at  a  concert?  Well,  she 
has  actually  gone  off,  and  no  one 
knows  where  to;  but  to  begin  at 
the  right  end  of  the  story,  for,  as  £ 
happened  to  be  an  eyewitness,  I 
can  vouch  for  my  version  being  the 
correct  on&  We  were  at  a  ball  at 
the  Nesselroders,  and  she  was  there ; 
she  was  looking  most  exquisite,  I 
thought,  though  some  people  in  the 
room  said  she  looked  not  what  she 
had  been.  Her  husband  was  there 
too,  of  course,  but  I  didn't  see  him 
go  to  her  once  the  whole  evening, 
though  she  was  surround^l  by  a 
good  many  gentlemen;  there  waa 
one  man,  a  Frenchman,  in  the 
Austrian  service,  who  never  left 
her.  His  attritions,  I  certainly 
thought,  were  rather  marked,  but 
I  didn't  see  any  return  on  her  side. 
You  know  that  room  off  the  hall 
at  the  Nesselroders,  where  one  takes 
off  one's  things.  Well,  we  happened 
to  be  there,  putting  on  our  cloaks  ; 
I  was  ready  to  go,  and  was  standing 
at  the  door,  talking  to  Herr  von 
Langen.  The  countess  was  stand- 
ing in  the  hall,  waiting  for  her  hus- 
band, I  think,  laughing  and  talking 
with  a  few  gentlemen.  All  at  once 
the  count  strode  out  of  one  of  the 
dancing-rooms,  and  up  to  her.  She 
was  so  placed  under  the  lamps  that 
I  oould  see  her  feuse  perfectly,  and 
part  of  his ;  she  glanced  up  in  his 
hce  with  a  smiling  look  of  inquiry 
in  her  beautiful  eyes,  which  was 
answered  by  a  fierce  scowl  and  a 
muttered  oath.  Of  course  there  was 
a  breathless  silence;  no  one  knew 
what  to  say ;  no  one  ever  does  on 
such  occasions. 

'"  Leopold,"  she  half  whispered, 
''  has  anything  happened  ?"  She  had 
sprung  forwiud  eagerly,  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  arm.  His  fiMse  worked 
frightfully  as  she  gazed  up  into  it 
with  beseeching  eyes,  but  he  turned 
it  from  her.  "  Happened  I"  he  said, 
in  a  loud,  baish  voice,  shakiug  her 
off  roughly,  "no,  nothing  particular. 
By  heaven,  no  I  nothing  to  you ;  I, 
fool  that  I  have  been,  have  found  it 
more." 

' "  For  God's  sake,  Leopold,  come 
away,"  she  whispered  in  an  agony. 
She  thought  him  mad  or  drunk,  I 
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t)olieve.  He  did  not  shake  her  off 
this  time,  but  taking  both  her 
Blender  white  wrists  in  his  iron 
grasp,  he  held  her  at  half  arm's 
length ;  and  then,  before  those  men, 
looking  straight  into  her  faoe,  he 
said  most  croel  things  to  her.  I 
don't  know  how  she  bore  it — ^it  was 
ornel,  horrible;  if  I  had  been  one  of 
those  men,  I  think,  whether  it  were 
right  or  wrong,  I  must  have  struck 
hmi  down.  It  took  less  time,  fax 
less,  than  it  hastalron  me  to  write  it. 
I  could  not  tear  myself  away  &om 
w&tching  them;  but  I  sincerely 
trust  it  may  never  be  my  lot  to 
witness  such  a  scene  again.  Poor 
thing!  her  eyelids  neyer  drooped: 
she  looked  into  his  dark,  angry  eyes, 
with  a  half-amazed,  half-imploring 
look.  I  think  she  had  a  dim  sense 
of  how  yeiy  awful  it  was  before 
these  people;  but  that  was  all  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  agony  and  astonish- 
ment his  words  caosed.  When  he 
had  finished  speaking  he  dashed  her 
hands  away  and  strode  of^  leaving 
her  standing  there,  a  broken  lily, 
but  turned  again  after  he  had  gone 
two  steps.  "Monsieur,"  he  said, 
looking  at  the  French  officer,  '*I 
recommend  this  lady  to  your  pro- 
tection." His  whole  countenance  was 
convulsed  with  passion  and  deadly 
pale.  That  woke  her  up:  her  face 
quivered  as  with  a  sudden  flash  of 
anguish,  and  she  turned  to  a  young 
beardless  officer  who  had  been 
standing  good-naturedly  trying  to 
shield  her  from  the  many  pitiless 
prying  eyes;  "Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  take  me  to  my  carriage  ?" 
He  could  not  look  at  her,  but  gave 
her  his  arm,  and  took  her  away 
almost  tenderly.  He  was  a  merry, 
rough  boy,  and  I  dare  say  they  had 
had  many  a  laugh  together ;  but  I 
don't  think  either  of  &em  laughed 
then.  She  would  have  walked 
straight  out  into  the  cold  bitter 
night  in  her  ball  dress,  had  he  not 
stopped  her  and  helped  her  ser- 
vant to  wrap  her  up  in  her  fars. 
That  was  all  I  saw  of  it,  and  it  was 
indeed  quite  enough.  The  next 
day  we  heard  she  had  gone,  as  I 
quite  expected.  I  most  certainly 
would  have  gone  too  in  her  place, 
and  I  am  sure  you  would;  but  I  am 
writing  you  the  most  unconscionable 


letter:  that  is  the  way  when  I  sit 
down  to  write  to  you :  I  intend 
just  to  write  one  sheet,  and  I  scrib- 
ble on  and  on  till  two  o'clock  some- 
times. I  am  glad  Aunt  Margaret 
doesn't  examine  the  candles!  If 
she  ever  should,  I  will  tell  her  that 
I  find  Vienna  candles  delicious 
eating,  and  can't  resist  the  tempta- 
tion. Best  love  to  your  mamma  and 
the  girls  from  all  of  us :  they're  all 
fast  oiBleep,  but  of  course  they  would 
send  it  if  they  were  in  possession  of 
their  fiiculties.  Good-mght^  dearest 
I  must  go  to  by-by. 

'  Ever  your 

'  ISTXPHAinS.' 

It  was  a  long  letter,  but  I  read  it 
all  through,  and,  when  it  was 
fiinished,  laid  it  in  my  lap  and  sat 
gazing  into  the  fire,  and  musmg 
over  those  eventful  days  in  which 
she  wrote.  How  different  now  to 
then !  Things  were  changed  in 
Vienna.  What  was  then  but  con- 
jecture had  become  sad  reality. 
All  had  taken  place  with  saoh  fear- 
ful suddenness  as  made  it  almost 
impossible  to  realise.  I  sat  over  the 
fire  and  tried  to  imagine  it  all,  and 
re-read  more  recent  letters,  in  none 
of  which,  however,  was  the  Countess 
Amheim's  name  mentioned.  I 
began  to  doubt  the  truth  of  my  own 
surmises:  it  seemed  almost  im- 
possible that  she  should  have  come 
to  England  in  that  manner,  and 
remained  quietly  for  such  a  length 
of  time:  she,  the  petted  Vienna 
beauty,  giving  lessons  in  England 
and  living  in  London  lodgiDgs!  No, 
it  was  hardly  credible;  but  there 
was  one  simple  test  which  occurred 
to  me;  by  copying  out  a  small 
portion  of  that  letter,  «nd  putting  it 
m  some  place  where  it  would  foil 
into  her  hands,  at  a  time  when  I 
should  have  an  opportunity  of 
watohing  her,  I  did  not  doubt  but 
that  I  might  read  in  her  £eu»  the 
truth. 

And  I  did  copy  it,  translating 
it  into  French.  I  chose  that  part 
in  which  her  name  was  mentioned; 
but  when  it  was  done  I  put  it  by, 
and  delayed  to  use  it. 

One  day  we  were  talking  of 
Ghristian  names,  and  she  then  told 
me,  for  the  first  time,  that  hers  was 
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Valerie,  and  asked  me  to  call  her  by 
it  Another  time  she  showed  zd6  a 
little  book,  with  'Valerie'  printed 
in  it,  and  something  over  the  name 
scratched  oat,  which  I  felt  sore  most 
have  been  a  coronet  I  longed  to 
know:  and  yet  though  I  often 
thought  of  putting  her  to  the  test 
which  I  had  deyised,  my  heart  failed 
me.  Why  should  I  seek  to  pene- 
trate her  mystery,  and  lay  bare  the 
bitter  secrets  of  her  heut?  So  I 
forbore  and  waited*  However,  it 
was  not  destined  that  she  should  go 
from  us  as  she  had  come.  On  the 
3rd  of  January  my  mother  came 
aown  to  breakfiftst  with  rather  a 
te)ubled  face,  and  after  I  had  read 
my  own  letters,  she  passed  one  for 
me  to  read,  without  a  word.  It  was 
from  my  Aunt  Honora,  a  sister  of 
my  mother's,  whose  husband  had  a 
house  in  one  of  the  hunting 
oounties. 

'Bear  Margaret,'  it  began,  'I 
am  in  great  distress.  The  house 
is  full  of  men,  and  only  one  lady 
besides  myself— young  Mrs.  Char- 
teris.  Do,  I  beseech  you,  oome  to 
me  the  first  day  you  can.  They  are 
frozen  up,  and  there  is  no  hunting, 
and  some  of  them  don't  even  play 
billiards.  Francis  says  I  ought  to 
do  something  to  amuse  them,  but 
what  can  I  do?  It  is  so  miserable. 
Bring  all  the  sirls,  and  your  Ger- 
man ftiend  and  Bertie.  I  entreat 
you  not  to  refuse.  Francis  wishes 
it  also  so  much.  Write  at  once  and 
let  me  know  when  I  am  to  send  to 
meet  yon. 

'  Your  affectionate  sister, 

'  HoVOBiL  0.  HUBBOEB.' 

This  was  the  letter,  written  in  a 
scrambling,  upoertain  sort  of  hand, 
which  my  mother  p;aye  me.  I  had 
scarcely  finished  it,  when  Bertie 
said,  from  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
'What's  the  row.  Bat?  shy  it 
across;'  so  I  shied  it  across,  as  he 
called  it,  and  the  young  ^ntleman 
was  pleased  to  express  his  highest 
approval  of  the  plan. 

'  Be  aliye,  now,  girls,  and  pack 
up :  the  weatherll  break,  you'll  see, 
and  then  I  shall  get  some  hunting 
out  of  the  old  rasod.' 

He  settled  on  the  spo^  I  belieye, 
the  hoKBe  he  intended  to  ride.    Alas! 


for  human  propoaals.  All  the 
world  knows  that  there  was  no 
hunting  for  those  first  weeks  of 
January.  But  it  wasn't  for  hia 
amusement  that  my  mother  detei^ 
mined  to  go.  With  tears  in  her  eyea 
she  re-read  the  letter  when  we 
were  alone  in  her  room,  whither  she 
had  called  me  after  breakfrst  to 
consult  about  it. 

'  Poor  Honora !  poor  Honora !' 
she  murmured.  '  Yes,  my  dear,  I 
think  we  must  go;  there  will  pro- 
bably be  but  little  pleasure  to  any 
of  us,  but  I  think  it  is  right  I  can 
leave  Agnes  in  Eaton  Square  with 
your  uncle.' 

As  I  looked  at  the  feeble,  shaky 
writing,  I  too  ejaculated  from  my 
heart,  'Poor  Honora  I'  She  had 
married  a  man  who  had  disoovered 
her  weakness,  and  had  been  a  very 
tyrant  to  her.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
had  all  but  stamped  out  her  iden- 
tity. It  was  not  from  age  that  her 
letters  were  ill-formed  and  trem- 
bling; I  hardly  think  she  had  any 
handwriting  in  particular.  So  a 
noto  was  despatohed  to  say  we 
would  come  on  the  Monday.  We 
might  have  managed  to  go  before, 
but  after  some  consultation  it  was 
fixed  for  that  day. 

'Impossible!  I  cannot  spend 
Sunday  there,'  my  mother  had  said, 
decidedly;  and  even  Bertie,  I  think, 
was  glad  when  it  was  settled  that 
we  should  spend  that  quietly  at 
home. 

For  myself,  I  did  not  much  oaze 
whether  we  stayed  or  went  I  had 
not  much  hopes  of  the  party  likely  to 
be  assembled  at  Oheddington.  The 
only  two  people  I  was  sure  of  meet- 
ing were  men  whom  I  particularly 
disliked ;  but  then  it  was  also  pos- 
sible that  some  of  the  others  might 
be  very  pleasant;  as  for  Sir  Francis 
Harries  himself,  he  could  be  as 
agreeable  or  as  disagreeable  as  he 
liked— under  the  present  drcum- 
stances  it  was  not  unreasonable  to 
hope  that  he  would  be  at  least  civil. 
From  him,  that  was  sufiSdent 
After  a  great  deal  of  persuasion,  we 
succeeded  in  making  Fr&ulein  Dom 
promise  to  accompany  us;  and 
Monday  afternoon  saw  us  all  at  the 
station,  where  the  carriage  from 
Cheddington  was  to  meet  us. 
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Long  iDefore  we  got  to  the  end  of 
oar  dnye,  the  windows  were  so 
frozen  that  we  could  see  nothing  of 
the  park  or  house;  and  we  were  all 
heartily  glad  to  find  ourselyes  in 
the  wide,  old-fashioned  hall,  where 
the  fine  oak  earring,  seen  by  the 
light  of  the  blazing  fire,  for  the 
winter  twilight  had  set  in,  called 
forth  Yalerie^s  warm  admiration. 

There  were  a  great  many  hats 
about,  and  as  we  followed  the  ser- 
vant up  the  stairs,  I  could  hear  the 
sharp  crack  of  the  billiard  balls.  It 
was  quite  a  procession,  and  in  spite 
of  her  earnest  invitation,  I  think 
we  rather  overwhelmed  my  aunt 
when  we  inyadod  her  sitting-room. 

She  was  looking  the  sftme  as  she 
bad  always  looked  to  me— a  faded, 
worn-out  picture,  fragile  and  help- 
less, with  traces  of  a  beauty,  not 
dimmed  by  age,  but  by  unhappiness. 
She  stretdied  out  her  hands  kindly 
to  us  all,  however,  kissing  us,  and 
welcoming  Fraulein  Dom. 

'  Margaret,'  she  said  to  my  mother, 
sitting  down  immediately  again  in 
her  low  chair  by  the  fire, '  you  must 
tsike  it  quite  into  your  hands,  the 
entertainment  of  the  young  people,' 
and  she  tried  to  smile,  a  weary, 
withered  smila 

'  I  give  you  firee  leave  to  do  ex- 
actly as  you  like.  There  are  the 
Hobarts ;  I  thought  of  asking  them 
before,  but  I  was  afraid  their  mother 
would  object  to  their  coming.' 

Mr.  Hobart  was  the  rector,  and 
had  a  very  nice  wife  and  two  pretly 
daughters. 

'  I  don't  think  they  nund  short 
notices/  said  my  aunt,  passing  her 
thin,  white  hand  wearily  across  her 
forehead;  'you  can  ask  them  to 
dinner  to-monow  night  if  you  like.' 
And  in  this  way  was  the  power 
passed  over  to  my  mother,  but  in 
truth,  in  my  aunt's  hands  it  was 
only  nominal.  For  years  she  had 
been  the  mistress  of  her  own  house 
but  in  name,  letting  her  authority 
slip  away  from  her  through  sheer 
weariness  and  want  of  energy.  She 
had  married,  fifteen  years  oefore,  a 
man  for  whom  she  was  in  every  way 
unfitted— a  man  whom  she  neither 
loved  nor  respected.  She  had  truly 
received  her  punishment;  but  I 
think  also  that  there  was  another 


side  to  the  question.  I  think  that, 
wretched  as  might  be  her  lot,  she 
had  inflicted  a  yet  deeper,  a  more 
unpardonable  injury  upon  him  than 
upon  herself.  Possessed  of  talents 
of  a  certain  brilliancy,  yet  weak  and 
easily  led,  with  a  woman  of  a  strong 
and  upright  character  for  his  wife, 
under  whose  influence  he  would 
necessarily  to  a  certain  extent  have 
been  brought,  he  might  have  at- 
tained to  better  things.  I  believe 
there  are  many  men  of  this  sort ;  I 
believe  that  there  are  some,  even 
among  those  who  sit  in  high  places, 
upon  \7h0m  the  daily,  hourly,  life- 
long influence  of  a  sympathising 
wife  has  wrought  very  powerfully. 
Of  the  master  and  mistress  of  Ghed- 
dington  one  scarce  knew  which  to 

i)ity  most  For  weeks  he  would 
eave  her,  going  to  Paris  with  a 
friend,  a  Mr.  Sartoris,  the  owner  of 
a  large  estate  in  Devonshire,  but 
who  spent  his  time  mostly  abroad, 
except  during  the  hunting  season, 
when  he  was  generally  at  Ghedding- 
ton.  A  man  who  had  not  set  foot 
on  his  own  land  for  years. 

My  aunt  used  sometimes  to  plead 
for  a  house  in  London,  but  on  this 
point  Sir  Francis  was  inexorable; 
pleading  and  complaining  were 
alike  in  vain,  until  she  at  last,  half 
from  the  listlessness  of  a  broken 
spirit,  half  from  real  suffering,  faded 
away  into  the  weak  helpless  woman 
she  was  at  this  time.  Once  she  had 
sought  with  an  amazing  courage  or 
a  childish  imprudence,  I  know  not 
which  to  call  it,  to  persuade  him  to 
take  her  to  Paris.  'She  was  tired 
of  this  life,'  she  urged.  '  If  London 
was  denied  to  her,  she  would  at 
least  like  to  see  a  little  of  the 
world— that  Parisian  world  to  which 
he  was  always  going.' 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  gloomy 
sneer.  'See  the  world,  madam? 
See  the  devil  1'  he  answered,  and 
strode  out  of  the  room,  ^d  I  think 
he  was  about  right.  Miserable, 
lonely,  desolate  as  Gheddington 
might  be,  it  was  better,  yes,  a  thou- 
sand times  better  for  hier  than  Paris 
— ^with  him.  Not  that  he  would 
have  ever  consented  to  take  her 
had  she  even  expressed  her  willing- 
ness to  look  upon  that  personage 
to  whom  he  had  thought  fit  to 
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alluda     It  was  childish  in  her  to 
ask  it,  but  it  was  the  last  time. 
•    '  I  shall  neTer  ask  him  again;  my 
dear/  she  said,  with  plaintiye  qne- 
ruloQsness,  to  my  mottier, '  never.' 

As  I  had  expected,  he  was  civil 
enough  to  ns  all  during  this  visit, 
and  when  the  skating  began  was 
very  anxious  about  the  ponds,  that 
they  should  be  well  flooded  at  night, 
and  that  everything  should  be  ar- 
ranged exactly  as  we  liked.  We 
had  on  the  whole  a  delightful  week. 
There  were  some  very  pleasant  men 
besides  my  two  horrors,  Mr.  Sartoris 
and  Lord  Cosmo  Fox,  who, -strange 
to  say,  though  they  didn't  generally 
agree  about  things,  both  poemed 
very  much  smitten  with  Valerie. 
After  all,  however,  it  was  not 
strange  that  she  and  Mr.  Sartoris 
should  be  a  good  deal  together ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  Sir  Francis, 
he  was  the  only  man  in  the  house,  I 
think,  who  spoke  any  foreign  lan- 
guage with  sufficient  fluency  to  be 
able  to  talk  to  her.  As  for  Lord 
Cosmo,  it  was  droll  enough :  not  a 
word  of  any  other  but  his  mother 
tongue  could  that  great  scion  of 
nobility  utter ;  it  was  mute  admira- 
tion on  his  part,  confined  to  paying 
her  dnmsy  attentions.  I  did  bear 
him  one  day  talking  broken  Eng- 
lish to  her,  thinking,  I  suppose, 
that  style  better  suited  to  her  in- 
fantine capacity. 

But  in  spite  of  Lord  Cosmo  and 
Mr.  Sartoris,  and  other  little  annoy- 
ances inseparable  from  Cheddington, 
it  was  a  very  pleasant  visit,  and  we 
all  enjoyed  it  the  more  from  having 
expected  something  so  different. 
The  first  day  or  two  that  the  ice 
was  really  good,  the  female  portion 
of  the  community  assembled  at  the 
edge  of  the  ponds,  and  watched  the 
skaters,  but  no  one  ventured  on 
ihe  ice  except  in  chairs ;  but  the 
third  day  Mr.  Sartoris  came  up  to 
Valerie,  after  we  had  been  there  a 
few  minutes. 

'Won't  you  venture  to  try  the 
skates  on?'  he  asked.  'I  would 
promise  to  take  good  care  of  you.' 

'  I  don't  think  there  would  be  a 
pair  to  fit  me,'  was  her  answer, 
given  rather  indifferently,  I  thought, 
as  she  put  out  her  foot. 

Her  indifference,  however,  did  not 


seem  to  have  the  effect  of  damping 
his  eagerness,  for  the  next  thing  ho 
said  was — 

'  If  I  find  a  pair  will  you  come ?* 

'  Yes,  I  should  like  it  very  much/ 
she  answered. 

He  instantly  Fat  down,  and  took 
off  his  skates  without  another  word, 
and  went  off  himself  to  the  house. 
I  was  amazed:  I  had  never  seen 
the  man  put  himself  out  of  the  way 
so  much  for  any  one  before,  bat 
Valerie  6eemed  to  take  it  all  as  a 
matter  of  course.  She  had  never 
known  him  before,  and  could  not 
tell  how  different  it  was  to  his  usual 
habits.  Presently  he  returned 
triumphant,  holding  up  a  small 
pair  of  skates. 

'  Whose  are  they  ?'  Valerie  asked, 
as  she  sat  down  and  gave  him  one  of 
her  feet 

'  I  got  them  at  the  rectory/  was 
the  answer :  '  there  were  not  any 
ladies'  skates  up  at  the  house,  so,  as 
the  rectory  people  said  they  were  not 
coming  down  to-day,  I  went  on 
there,  and  tekod  them  to  lend  me  a 
pair.' 

'  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  take 
all  that  trouble/  Valerie  said. 

'  It  was  for  my  own  gratification, 
I  am  afraid.' 

He  was  bending  over  her  foot,  but 
he  looked  into  her  face  as  he  said 
the  words  in  French,  and  in  such  a 
low,  rapid  voice  that  I  only  ju&t 
caught  them. 

It  was  not  the  words,  but  the 
tone  and  look  that  made  me  watch 
eagerly  the  effect  on  her.  Not  a 
shadow  of  a  blush  rose  into  her 
clear  face :  she  looked  over  his  head 
with  sad.  vacant  eyes,  bent  evidently 
on  another  scene  than  that  b^ 
fore  her.  Wluit  was  there  in  his 
words  to  bring  such  a  sad,  hopeless 
look  into  the  beautiful  fieu»  ?  Some- 
thing seemed  suddenly  to  have 
stirred  within  her  a  crowd  of  sor- 
rowful remembrances.  In  a  moment 
it  passed,  and  there  was  nothing 
different  about  her  voice  or  manner 
when  next  she  spoke.  When  the 
skates  were  on,  before  she  could 
rise,  Mr.  Sartoris  put  out  his  hands, 
saying,  nervously— 

'  Now,  please  take  care ;  you  have 
no  idea  how  difficult  it  is,  even  to 
stand  tiimly,  just  at  first' 
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Bnt  sbe  drew  back,  and  ivith  a 
smUe,  half  aich,  half  sad,  rofie 
lightly  on  her  feet.  Then  she  put 
her  hands  into  her  muff,  and  gliaed 
away  with  long,  slow  sweeps.  Her 
cavalier  stood  still,  watching  her 
without  a  word.  I  don't  think  he 
liked  it;  it  was  as  if  he  had  been 
rather  taken  in,  and  made  to  look 
foolish,  and  that,  in  the  venmost 
trifle,  was  to  him  gall  and  worm- 
wood. When  she  came  back  to  ns, 
there  was  more  of  his  usual  cool 
sarcasm  in  his  yoioe  than  I  had  eyer 
heard  in  speaking  to  her. 

'  I  bow  to  your  superior  skill/  he 
said, in  a half-mockmg  tone;  'for- 
give my  mistake,  and  accept  my 
humble  apologies.' 

Though  he  smiled,  she  was  veiy 
quick  to  mark  the  change  in  his 
manner,  and  instantly  set  herself  to 
work  to  soothe  him:  not  that  I  think 
she  cared  for  him,  but  she  had  an 
innate  horror  of  being  disagreeable 
to  anybody,  and  a  delicate  sensitive- 
ness with  regard  to  other  people's 
feelings. 

His  feathers  were  certainly  effec- 
tually smoothed,  and,  in  fiict,  as  I 
watched  them,  I  began  to  wonder 
whether  he  was  trying  to  play  with 
her,  or  whether  he  really  liked  her. 
The  idea  of  Mr.  Sartoris  being  at- 
tentive to  anybody,  except  in  his 
own  cool,  insulting,  detestable  way, 
was  an  idea  so  new  as  to  be  startling. 
She  was  here  under  my  mother's 

Protection  as  much  as  we  were,  and 
determined  to  tell  what  I  had  seen. 
One  thing,  however,  I  now  resolved 
to  do.  I  would  give  Valerie  the 
letter ;  before  speaking  to  my  mother 
it  was  better  to  be  sure  that  there 
was  any  cause  to  interfere.  We 
generally  sat  together  and  read  or 
talked  in  her  room  the  hour  before 
dinner.  She  had  got  hold  of  a 
French  book  in  which  she  was  in- 
terested ;  I  knew  if  I  brought  a  book 
she  would  read  that;  so  I  slipped 
the  piece  of  letter,  as  it  appeared, 
between  the  pages  of  her  novel  a 
little  way  after  her  mark,  and  left  it 
on  her  table.  About  an  hour  before 
dinner,  as  I  had  hoped,  she  went  to 
her  room,  and  I  soon  followed ;  but 
it  seemed  as  though  she  would  never 
settle  to  her  book.  I  sat  where  I 
could  see  her  face  without  her  see- 
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ing  me,  and  tried  to  answer  her  re- 
marks, feeling  horribly  guilty.  For 
some  time  she  kept  up  a  desultory 
sort  of  conversation,  keeping  me  in 
a  fever  of  expectation  by  playing 
with  tbe  leaves  of  the  book. 

'How  well  your  uncle  speaks 
French*  Bachel,'  she  said. 

'Yes,  very  well;  be  goes  very 
often  to  Paris,'  I  answered,  rather 
shortly. 

*  Mr.  Sartoris  talks  better,  though.' 

'Does  he?*  I  said. 

'Why,  of  course  he  does;  you 
must  hear.' 

'  Yes;  I  suppose  so.' 

'  But  I  wisn  I  could  talk  to  your 
big  Mr.  Mountjoy,'  she  said,  reflec- 
tively. 

•Why?' 

'  Ach !'  she  smiled ; '  why  one  doe& 
wish  those  sort  of  things  I  know 
not :  he  looks  so  honest  and  upright.' 

'And  Mr.  Sartoris  doesn't,  yoa 
think?'  She  raised  her  eyebrows 
comically. 

'  Neither  of  our  Frenchmen  are  at 
an  open  character,'  she  said,  with  a 
wise  shake  of  her  head. 

This  was  unendurable,  and  I  wa& 
preparing  to  go,  when  she  said, 

'  There's  a  man  in  this  book  that 
reminds  me  of  Mr.  Sartoris:  listen.' 
She  then  read  a  description  of  some 
one,  and  after  that  went  on  to  her- 
self. In  a  few  minutes  she  turned 
the  page  where  the  little  piece  of 
paper  ky.  I  saw  her  sudden  start, 
and  then  her  face  grow  deadly  pale. 
She  looked  round  the  room  with 
wild,  hunted  oyes,  like  a  Btsg  brought 
to  bay,  seelang  some  outiet  for 
escape.  There  could  be  no  doubt. 
In  the  first  moment  of  certainty  I 
felt  heartily  sorry  for  what  seemed 
then  my  cruelty,  and  would  gladly 
have  undone  it  had  such  undoing 
been  possible.  Full  of  remorse  and 
shame,  I  sat  staring  at  my  book. 
At  last  the  bell  rung  and  I  left  the 
room.  As  I  went  out  I  saw  that 
she  was  seated  in  exactiy  the  same 
position,  with  the  novel  lying  open 
before  her. 

When  I  was  safe  in  my  own  room 
I  sat  down'and  drew  a  long  breath. 

'So  it  is  true,'  I  said  to  myself, 
'  and  what  then?  I  cannot  tell  her 
that  I  know  about  her.'  One  thing, 
however,  was  not  now  necessary: 
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there  wis  no  speaking  to  my  mollier 
concenung  Mr.  Sartoris  needful.  I 
had  often  thought  that,  thon^  al- 
ways gracious,  she  received  their 
attentions  with  a  wonderful  indif- 
ference. What  wonld  the  end  of 
it  be? 

I  sat  and  speenlated  before  my 
fire  nntil  I  had  scaroely  time  to 
dress  for  dinner.  That  eyening, 
for  the  first  time,  she  was  not  com- 
posed, very  brilliant,  but  excitable 
and  nervons,  and  I  fancied  she 
avoided  me.  Th^y  were  very  busy 
arranging  some  tableaux  vitfants  for 
the  evening  bat  one  after  this,  and 
it  appeared  to  me  that  Mr.  Sartoris 
had  contrived  that  Valerie  should 
have  all  the  principal  parts  assigned 
to  her.  There  was  little  doubt  as 
to  her  fitness;  as  I  watched  her  fSa^e 
to-night  it  looked  more  lovely  than 
ever  before,  though  there  was  in  it 
an  unrest  hitherto  unknown.  As 
we  were  going  upstairs  she  mar 
naged  to  get  by  me,  and  said  in  a 
low  voice — 

'  I  have  something  to  say  to  you 
to-night ;  come  into  my  room  when 
you  have  had  your  hair  brushed.' 

I  nodded  consent,  and  we  sepa- 
rated. As  soon  as  I  thought  she 
would  be  ready  I  went  to  her.  She 
was  sitting  before  the  table,  wrapped 
in  a  white  dressing-gown.  Therese, 
her  maid,  was  Inushing  her  hair, 
which  fell  about  her  like  a  golden 
veil.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of 
Savonarola.  No  need  of  'capelli 
morti '  here.  Had  all  possessed  such 
hair  as  this  there  had  been  a  smaller 
fire  in  the  Piazza  than  we  read  of. 
Imagine,  my  dear  readers,  a  bonfire 
of  chignons  in  Waterloo  Place,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  1 
'  Make  haste,  Th^^,'  she  said,  im- 
patiently, as  she  caught  sight  of  me 
in  the  glass,  and  her  maid  turned  it 
all  back  and  braided  it  into  one 
great  braid  at  the  back. 

She  waited  till  the  woman  had 
left  the  room  before  she  spoke.  As 
the  door  closed  she  stood  up  and 
drew  me  gently  towards  a  8o&  by 
the  fire.  We  both  sat  down.  Then, 
without  a  word  of  preparation, 
taking  both  my  hands  in  hers,  she 
looked  into  my  face  and  said— 

'So,  Rachel,  you  have  found  out 
my  secret.' 


It  was  not  theway  I  had  expected 
her  to  speak,  and  there  was  no  an- 
swer ready  on  my  lips. 

'You  mustn't  mind,'  she  said, 
gently,  seeing,  I  suppose,  my  trou- 
bled look;  'I  think  I  am  glad. 
There  will  be  no  more  reserve  be- 
tween us  now,  and  we  can  be  true 
friends.' 

Of  conrse  I  kissed  her,  and  of 
course  I  told  her  I  would  be  her 
friend  through  all. 

'  And  now,'  she  said, '  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  how  I  come  to  be  hoe.* 

She  then  got  up  and  walked  onoa 
or  twice  up  ana  down  the  room, 
after  which  she  reseated  herself  in 
a  low  chair  by  the  fire. 

' But  fibrst,'  she  said,  'may  I  see 
that  letter  from  Vienna?'  I  grew 
crimson :  she  looked  surprised,  then 
bent  her  head.  '  Yes,  yes,  I  see; 
perhaps  I  had  better  not;  it  was  not 
fiiir  to  ask  it.' 

Her  tone  cut  me  to  the  heart 

'Valerie I  dear  Valerie  1'  I  cried, 
kneeling  beside  her,  'forgive  me! 
It  is  not  that;  I  have  deceived  you; 
it  is  written  in  English,  and  I  copied 
that  bit  into  French  for  you  to  read.' 
Then,  miserable  and  asluuned,  I  hid 
my  face  in  her  lap. 

'Don't,  Bachel,  dontl'  she  im- 
plored, in  her  sweet,  clear  voice; 
'  it  is  no  harm ;  it  is  &r  better  as  it 
is ;  better  that  you  should  know  all 
the  trutii  since  you  have  gaessed  so 
much.' 

'  But  can  you  ever  love  me  again  V 

'  Love  you  1'  she  answered^  with  a 
smile  more  piteous  than  tears; 
'nay,  as  you  ask  me  that,  dearest^ 
you  can  hardly  know  how  desolate 
I  am  1    I  have  no  one  else  to  love.' 

But  I  could  not  be  at  rest  until  I 
had  told  her  all  my  cotyectoros, 
ficom  the  time  of  first  seeing  her, 
and  after  that  I  read  her  the  letter. 
I  could  not  see  her  &ce,  which  was 
shaded  by  her  hand«  but  (mce  or 
twice  there  was  a  convulsive  move- 
ment of  her  shoulders  which  almost 
frightened  me.  When  it  was  done 
she  said  simply— 'Thank  you.' 

Her  story,  as  she  told  it  me  that 
night,  was  too  long  to  write  here. 
I  believed  her  then,  as  I  know  her 
now,  to  have  been  &ee  from  the 
jQuntest  suspicion  of  goile,  though 
from  her  own  account  slie  must 
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have  been  imprudeni  It  wqjb  with 
a  soit  of  honor  I  learnt  that  she 
actually  had  not  been  able  to  aflcer- 
tain  whether  her  hnaband  were  aUve 
or  dead.  The  night  of  the  ball  she 
had  packed  np  all  her  clothes,  and 
jewels  which  had  oome  to  her  from 
her  mother,  and  had  set  ofif  for 
England.  Heir  Blmne  had  been 
her  music  master  in  happier  days, 
and  to  him  she  applied. 

Ihiring  the  wnole  recital  she 
maintained  a  intiftd  complacency, 
which  had  in  it,  howeyer,  for  me  a 
pathos  beyond  all  description.  It 
was  not  like  a  person  relating  a 
story  in  which  they  feel  any  inte- 
rest—more like  a  dead  man  recalling 
the  life  to  which  he  can  never  more 
return.  She  described  her  husband, 
declaring  him  to  haye  been  noble, 
generous,  brare,  but  fiery  and  pas- 
sionate. Then,  speaking  of  Mon- 
sic'ir  de  St.  Juste,  with  whom  I  had 
S€i  n  her,  she  said, '  I  think  he  was 
a  >  cry  bad  man,  as  bad  almost  as  a 
mr.u  can  be,  without  committing 
murder  and  that  sort  of  thing.' 

I  could  not  suppress  an  ejacula- 
tion of  astonishnMni 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  sort  of 
smiling  despair  in  her  sweet  shining 
eyes. 

'  Ah  1  you  wonder  at  me/  she  said, 
'  but  you  can  neyor  wonder  at  me  as 
I  wonder  at  myself.' 

Then  she  ooaeed  staring  into  the 
fire  and  laid  her  head  back  upon  the 
chair  in  a  weary  way,  liko  a  tired 
child.  I  almost  thought  she  had 
gone  to  ideep,  she  was  so  quiet, 
though  when  I  watched  her  atten- 
tively I  could  see  that  her  face  had 
grown  paler,  and  every  now  and 
then  the  Ups,  which  were  pressed 
firmly  together,  were  convulsed  by 
a  sharp  twitchmg.  I  had  turned 
away,  and  was  looking  absently  into 
the  fire,  thinking  over  all  I  had 
heard,  when  with  a  sort  of  low  wail 
she  sprang  up  from  her  chair  and 
begun  pacing  the  room. 
.  '  0  God  r  she  moaned, '  why  have 
I  done  this?  why  have  I  told  you 
about  it?  I  who  have  so  tried  to 
forget  I  It  is  waking  up,'  she  cried, 
pressing  her  hands  upon  her  bosom, 
'  and  I  thought  it  was  dead  I  But  it 
will  never  die  I'  she  added,  wildly 
throwing  up  her  arms. 


I  knew  not  what  to  do,  and  sat 
helplessly  watching  her  walking 
rapidly  to  and  fro:  her  eyes  were 
wide  and  wild,  but  still  shining  and 
tearless.  This  paroxysm,  though 
dreadful,  seemed  to  me,  however, 
more  natural  than  the  cahnness 
vrith  which  she  had  told  me  her  his- 
tory. Suddenly  she  stopped  and 
turned  upon  me. 

'You  give  me  no  comfort!'  she 
cried,  half  fiercely,  half  imploring; 
but  without  giving  me  time  to  an- 
swer she  turned  again  and  con- 
tinued, saying  in  a  voice  of  anguish, 
'Comfort!  comfort!  there  is  none, 
whydolaskforit?  OGodl  grant 
me  forgetfulness;  it  is  all  I  ask.' 

Ah,  me  I  comfort  indeed  there 
was  -none  to  give,  but  my  tears  I  did 
give  her  freely,  weeping  for  this 
woman  who  could  not  weep  for  her- 
self. 

I  thought  at  one  time  that  she  was 
becoming  delirious  in  her  grief,  for 
as  she  paced  swiftly  through  the 
room  she  muttered  sometimes  Ita- 
lian, sometimes  French. 

'Toute  seule!  toute  senlel'  she 
moaned,  wringing  her  hands,  'il 
m'alaiss6!  il  est  morti  jen'ai  per- 
sonne  dans  le  monde!  seulement  le 
remords!  leremordspourtoujoursl' 

At  last  she  threw  herself  down 
upon  a  sofii  and  seemed  to  fall  into 
a  sort  of  stupor:  she  must  have 
been  thorougidy  exhausted.  For 
some  time  I  remained  sitting  quietiy 
by  the  fire,  almost  afraid  to  breathe 
for  fear  of  rousing  her  again.  The 
silence  was  only  broken  at  intervals 
by  a  coal  &lling  out  of  the  fire,  or 
the  clock  at  the  stables  striking  the 
quarters.  Half-past  two,  a  quarter 
to  three,  and  still  she  never  moved : 
at  last  three  struck.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  remain  there  any 
longer.  We  had  all  agreed  to  break- 
fast earlier  than  usual  for  the 
skating;  and  I  knew  that  sfae,  for 
one,  had  promised  to  skate,  though 
I  hardly  believed  it  possible  that 
she  could  be  up  after  this,  much 
less  equal  to  any  exertion.  How- 
ever, I  should  have  no  excuse  to 
offer  for  non-appearance,  so  I  deter- 
mined to  go  to  bed  at  once.  At  first 
I  thought  of  stealing  quietiy  out  of 
the  room ;  then  the  thought  of  her 
lying  there  until  the  morning,  per- 
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baps,  in  the  bitter  oold,  for  the  fire 
would  soon  be  ont,  stopped  me,  and 
I  resolved  to  rouse  her  and  try  and 
persuade  her  to  go  to  bed.  As  I 
moved  across  the  room  she  started 
up. 

I  said  as  gently  as  possible, '  You 
Imve  been  asleep,  Valerie,  I  think.' 

8he  pushed  back  her  hair  and 
stured  at  me  for  an  instant. 

'  Ah  1  Rachel,'  she  said  then,  in  a 
confused  sort  of  way,  '  I  had  for- 
gotten you:  it  must  be  late;  you 
are  going  to  bed,  mein  Herzchen  ?' 

'  Yes,'  I  answered,  '  and  you,  you 
will  go  too  V 

*  Yes,  oh,  yes,*  she  said,  but  from 
her  manner  I  doubted  her  doing  it. 

'  You  promise  to  go  now,  imme- 
diately V  I  urged. 

She  looked  at  me  inquiringly; 
and  I  think  the  remembrance  of 
what  hod  passed  only  then  fully 
flashed  upon  her. 

'  Bachel  V  she  said,  eagerly,  seiz- 
ing my  hands  and  bending  towards 
me, '  I  have  told  you  a  great  deal  to- 
night, more  than  to  any  other  per- 
son living;  I  trust  you,  you  will 
never  betray  me?' 

'  Never,'  I  answered,  solemnly. 

'There,  there,  I  know  you  will 
not,'  she  said,  her  eager  manner 
suddenly  vanishing.  'Good-night, 
dearest,  good-night,'  and  she  kissed 
me  on  both  cheeks,  and  then  almost 
pushed  me  from  her. 

I  don't  know  how  she  slept  that 
night,  or  rather  that  morning,  but  I 
lay  tossing  on  my  bed  till  six  o'clock, 
in  vain  trying  to  get  to  sleep.  At 
last  I  fell  into  an  uneasy  dr^uning 
doze,  haunted  by  a  vision  of  some- 
thing that  looked  like  Loixl  Cosmo 
in  petticoats,  and  who  kept  inces- 
santly repeating,  to  the  time  of '  II 
Bacio,'  the  two  words,  *  Toute  seule, 
toute  seule,'  while  I  exhausted  my- 
self in  fruitless  endeavours  to  make 
the  words  and  music  suit  each  other. 

In  spite  of  our  promises  the  night 
before  it  was  half- past  ten  before  I 
got  down.  Lord  Cosmo,  Mr.  Sar- 
toris,  and  another  man,  were  eating 
their  breakfast  in  moody  silence. 
It  was  my  private  opinion  that  the 
two  former  were  waiting  for  Valerie. 
Aunt  HoDora  was  not  down,  and  the 
others  had  already  gone  to  the  i)onds. 

•  Good-mornin',  Miss  Traven^,'  said 


Lord  Cosmo,  with  a  charming  in- 
distinctness, owing  probably  to  his 
mouth  being  quite  full  of  cold  pie, 
which  he  continued  munching  while 
he  made  his  inquiries  after  my  health 
and  out-going  intentions:  he  then 
kindly  employed  himself  in  lurching 
about  the  table,  collecting  before 
me  everything  within  reach. 

'They've  all  been  taking  your 
name  in  vain.  Miss  Travers,'  said 
Mr.  Sartoris,  who  was  opposite  me ; 
'  Fox  and  I  only  just  came  down  in 
time  to  stop  them.  They^ve  been 
abusing  you  and  Eraulein  Dom 
frightfully,  for  being  the  only  ones 
who  had  broken  their  getting-up 
vows.  There  were  some  very  hard 
words,  I  can  assure  you;  weren't 
there.  Fox?' 

' '  Pon  honour/  said  Fox, '  I  think 
it  was  you  bein'  hauled  over  the 
coals  when  I  came  in;  and  after 
that  they  were  chaffin'  at  me :  Miss 
Travers  and  her  friend  they  were 
discussin'  afterwards.' 

He  always  called  her  my '  friend.' 
I  think  he  had  some  vague,  uncom- 
fortable misgivings  (if  he  ever  had 
a  misgiving)  that  *Frowlin'  was 
not  precisely  the  proper  way  of 
pronouncing  that  word. 

'It  don't  sound  quite  right;  but 

I'll  be  d d  if  I  do  know  how  to 

pronounce  it  now.  Miss  Travers/  he 
said  to  mo  later  in  the  day,  with  an 
I-know-you-won't-believe-it  sort  of 
air  that  was  truly  edifying. 

I  didn't  express  myself  as  scep- 
tical on  that  point  as  he  seemed  to 
expect  -  and  directly  afterwards  he 
reUevea  me  of  his  society,  careeninp; 
away  to  another  part  of  the  ponds^ 
like  a  Dutoh  fishing-boat  in  a  hea^y 
sea.  How  I  detested  the  manl  He 
was  a  bom  snob— I  think  his  grand 
name  only  made  it  worse. 

All  that  morning  we  were  on  the 
ice.  Valerie  was,  as  usual,  the 
centre  of  attraction:  her  skating 
was  certainly  the  perfection  of  grace. 
To  me  there  was  a  change  in  her 
from  that  night  It  seemed  that  in 
telling  me  her  true  name,  she  felt 
it  no  longer  incumb^t  on  her  to 
feign  any  simplicity  that  was  not 
natural  to  her.  One  at  least  in  the 
room  would  recognize  her  right  to 
wear  the  diamond  rings  that  made 
her  pretty  bonds  look  whiter  that 
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morniog.  There  was  certainly  a 
change  in  her  dress,  which  to  this 
time  had  been  extremely  simple. 
That  day  she  wore  a  tight-fitting 
yelvet  dress  and  petticoat,  loopNed 
up  for  skating,  and  trimmed  with 
narrow  but  beautiful  sable  round 
the  throat  and  sleeves.  It  suited 
her  admirably;  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  mistake  the  undisguised 
looks  of  admiration  of  my  com- 
panions as  she  entered  the  breakfast- 
i-oom,  laughing  and  talking  with 
Bertie,  who  had  come  up  from  the 
ponds  to  look  after  her.  I  was 
amazed  at  her  fresh  looks,  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  my  own  weari- 
ness, should  have  been  inclined  to 
think  I  had  been  labouring  under 
some  delusion. 

Altogether,  that  was  not  a  plea- 
sant day :  the  afternoon  was  spent 
in  arranging  the  tableaux  for  the 
next  evening.  They  were  to  be  in 
the  dming-room,  as  Mr.  Sartoris, 
who  had  the  management  of  the 
whole  afSstir,  pronounced  that  to  be 
the  best  room  for  them.  I  only  saw 
one  rehearsed ;  and  certainly  it  did 
credit  to  the  manager  and  the  pei^ 
formers.  He  had  chosen  the  scene 
where  Elaine  is  sent  off  in  the  barge. 
The  two  brothers  were  represented 
by  Mr.  Sartoris  and  Mr.  Mountjoy, 
who  made  an  admirable  Sir  Torre. 
As  for  Valerie,  no  part»  in  poetry  or 
in  prose,  couJd  have  been  chosen 
for  which  she  was  better  adapted. 
Truly  it  was  a  picture  to  make  one 
hold  one's  breath:  the  pale,  pure, 
passionless  face,  in  its  perfect  re- 
pose; the  long,  golden,  rippling 
hair  spread  round  her;  and  the 
two  men  standing  over  her,  mourn- 
fully taking  a  last  farewell.  I 
could  not  help  wondering  what  the 
thoughts  of  at  least  one  of  them 
bad  been  while  he  stood  there.  It 
lasted  but  a  moment;  for,  before 
we  had  looked  half  enough,  she 
opened  her  eyes  and  laughed,  break- 
ing the  spell  completely. 

'That's  quite  enough, I'm ^sure,' 
she  said,  getting  up,  and  laughing 
merrily  at  the  appearance  she  pre- 
sented as  she  passed  a  mirror.  They 
had  darkened  the  room  and  had 
lights;  and  the  noise,  even  of  her 
voice,  seemed  strangely  discordant 
with  the  scene. 


After  we  came  out  from  dinner, 
poor  Mary,  my  sister,  came  to  me 
almost  crying  with  indignation. 

'  Bachel,  do  you  see  anything  the 
matter  with  my  hair?'  she  asked. 

'It's  certainly  not  done  in  the 
usual  way/ 1  answered. 

'Well,  no;  but  Bertie  is  so  dread- 
folly  rude :  I  wish  you  would  speak 
to  him.'  Here  there  were  strong 
symptoms  of  tears.  *  He  said  just 
now,  before  Mr.  Mountjoy,  "My 
eye.  Poll!  what  a  fuzz  your  wig 
is  in !"  He  is  so  Tulgar  ;  and 
you  know  I  hate  his  calling  me 
Poll.' 

Here  the  tears  really  began  to 
come;  and,  thongh  I  could  hardly 
help  laughing,  I  managed  to  con- 
sole her. 

Mrs.  Gfaarteris  had  induced  her, 
it  appeared,  to  accept  the  services 
of  her  maid ;  and  the  effect,  I  must 
own,  was  startling.  Poor  dear  Mary ! 
Mr.  Mountjoy  and  she  were  rather 
good  friends  even  then— they  are 
something  more  now ;  but  it  took 
all  my  powers  of  persuasion  to  make 
her  believe  he  would  never  think  of 
it  again.  He  had  laughed,  it  seemed, 
and  that  had  tempted  Bertie  to  go 
on.  We  danced  m  the  evening; 
the  Hobarts  and  two  girls  who  were 
staying  with  them  came,  and  so  we 
musteied  eight  dancing  ladies.  One 
of  the  Hobarts'  friends  was  very  in- 
timate with  Mrs.  Gharteris,  it  ap- 
peared. They  rushed  into  eadi 
other's  arms,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of '  What  an  age  it  is  since  we 
met,'  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
And  a  minute  or  two  afterwards  I 
heard  the  married  lady  inquire  soli- 
citously of  the  other,  'Now,  my 
dear,  tell  me  all  you've  been  doing ; 
what  was  your  last  smite  ?*  I  moved 
away,  thinking  the  conversation — 
which  was,  however,  carried  on  in 
a  loud  tone— too  select  for  common 
ears.  But  I  was  destined  to  be 
annoyed  that  nighi  In  trying  to 
get  into  the  dancing-room  during  the 
evening,  I  was  hindered  by  the  legs 
of  a  young  man,  who,  with  the  help 
of  the  legs  of  another  young  man, 
was  laudably  endeavouring  to  block 
up  the  doorway,  instead  of  dancing. 
They  were  both  strangers;  and  I 
was  just  debating  whether  I  should 
ask  fiiem  to  let  me  pass,  or  wait  till 
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the  waltz  was  finished,  when  their 
oonTersatioii  attracted  me. 

My  mother  was  at  the  piano,  play- 
ing away  with  all  her  might,  and 
they  were  talking,  it  seemed,  of  her. 

'And  that's  the  mother,'  drawled 
one. 

'  By  Joye !'  said  the  other,  patting 
up  his  eyeglass  with  an  air  of  lan- 
guid interest, '  what  a  thrashing  the 
old  lady  is  givin'  the  piano  I* 

The  yonng  idiot  I  I  conld  have 
thrashed  him :  if  he  had  ever  tried 
half  as  much  to  give  other  people 
pleasure  as  my  dear  mother,  ne 
would  haye  heen  a  hetter-hehayed 
young  man.  As  it  was,  I  think  I 
|;aye  him  a  mental  thrashing,  for, 
just  as  the  other  was  in  the  middle 
of  his  answer—'  Great  strength  of 
muscle  there;  couldn't  do  it  if  I 
tried:  quite  enyy  the  old  woman, 
'pon  honor' — 

I  asked  to  pass;  and  the  waltz 
just  then  coming  to  an  end,  I  crossed 
straight  oyer  to  my  mother,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  mistake,  and  then 
I  looked  at  them.  They  were  cer- 
tainly flabbergasted— I  will  say  that 
for  them.  But  that  wasn't  all  I 
was  to  go  through  that  eyening. 
Once,  when  I  went  up  to  Aunt 
Eonora,  she  attacked  me  on  the 
subject  of  Valerie's  dress. 

'  My  dear,  how  very  much  your 
friend  is  dressed,'  she  said;  'don't 
you  think  if  s  rather  odd  for  a  per- 
son who  professes  to  give  lessons  ? 
Why,  my  dear,'  continued  my  aunt, 
seeing  I  made  no  answer, '  that  laoe 
on  her  gown  is  magnificent!— quite 
magnificent  1'  she  reiterated,  waxing 
plaintively  eloquent;  'it  must  have 
cost  I  don't  know  how  much.' 

Old  lace  was  rather  a  failing  of 
the  poor  thing's;  and  I  don't  think 
she  would  have  objected  to  seeing 
that  in  question  transferred  to  her 
own  wardrobe. 

'Is  it  such  good  lace,  aunt?'  I 
said,  for  want  of  anything  better. 

'  My  dear  Bachel  I'— tins  was  with 
a  spark  of  feeble  indignation — 'you 
don't  mean  to  say  you  are  so  igno- 
rant as  not  to  know  lace  like  that 
when  you  see  it?' 

She  then  closed  her  eyes,  laid  her 
head  back,  as  if  the  exertion  had 
been  too  much  for  her,  and  relapsed 
again  into  the  plaintive. 


'  She's  yoxn:  Mend,  Bachel :  I  only 
hope  it's  all  right.  Margaret  says 
you  know  very  little  of  her.  With 
men  of  such  a  high  position  here  as 
Lord  Closmo,  one  must  be  carefol, 
you  know.' 

'Good  heavensl'  I  ejaculated  to 
myself. 

'Oh,  aunt!  don't  be  afraid;  ifs 
all  right,'  I  answered,  though  I 
could  scarcely  restrain  my  bitter 
laughter.  Good  heavens!  Lord 
GofflQO  I  the  idea  of  Valerie  corrupt- 
ing Lord  Cosmo !  It  was  really  too 
good.  I  felt  as  if  I  must  impart  tho 
idea  to  someone,  and  for  once  I  felt 
inclined  to  midce  a  confidant  of  Mr. 
Sartozis,  had  it  been  possible  to 
make  confidences  on  such  a  subject 
He  of  all  others  would  enjoy  the  joke. 
The  petted,  high-bom  Austrian 
beauty  not  considered  fit  society  for 
the  muddle-headed,  boorish  English- 
man! I  felt  very  wrathful  at  first, 
but  calmed  down  soon.  After  all, 
my  poor  aunt,  with  her  narrow  no- 
tions, knew  nothing  about  Valerie, 
and  I  knew  all,  which  jast  made  the 
difference  perhaps,  though  I  went 
to  bed  that  night  with  a  strong  de- 
sire to  be  possessed  of  a  great 
broom  with  which  I  might  sweep  all 
the  Lord  Cosmos  and  such  like 
things  out  of  society  in  general. 

The  next  day  all  was  bustle; 
there  were  a  good  many  people 
coming  to  dinner,  and  more  in  the 
evening  to  see  the  tdbieaux,  which 
were  evidently  expected  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. Part  of  the  afternoon  I  helped 
in  the  dining-room,  where  all  was 
confusion,  the  curtoins  being  put 
up,  while  some  of  the  parly  were 
altering  and  arranging  dresses  and 
rehearsiDg  scenes.  At  last  I  grew 
quite  tired  with  the  noise  and  bustle, 
and,  wondering  how  order  was  ever 
to  grow  out  of  such  chaos,  I  went 
away  to  my  own  room  and  sat  at 
my  window  looking  out  over  the 
park.  I  felt  miserable;  not  from 
any  real  cause,  but  the  nameless 
feeling  that  the  setting  sun  gives 
one,  3)ining  through  purple  trees 
on  a  winter  afternoon:  it  almost 
seems  as  if  hope  were  leaving  the 
world  in  that  blaze  of  crimson  and 
orange  and  purple.  It  was  almost 
dark  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  beard 
the  crunch  of  wheels,  and  liie  next 
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minate  saw  the  Cheddington  caiv 
riage  going  toweuxls  the  stables. 
No  one  bad  been  out  that  afternoon, 
of  that  I  was  certain.  Some  one 
most  have  oome  from  the  station, 
but  I  knew  of  no  one  coming.  I 
went  down  to  the  dining-room, 
hoping  to  see  the  new  arrivaL  on 
my  way,  but  met  no  one,  only  as  I 
entered  the  room  I  heard  a  servant 
inquiring  for  Sir  Francis.  As  I  had 
expected,  there  was  still  much  to  bo 
done  when  the  di-essing-bell  rang. 
Fortunately  it  was  an  irregular  sort 
of  dinner,  in  the  hall,  served  at  two 
tables,  and  no  one  seemed  expected 
to  appear  at  the  proper  time.  The 
tables  were  so  placed  that  the  occu- 
pants sat  back  to  back;  and  it  so 
happened  that  Valerie  and  Mr.  Sar- 
toris  were  not  my  vis-a-vis  but  my 
dos-a-dos.  At  the  other  end  of  our 
table  there  had  been  two  places 
kept,  one  for  Sir  Francis,  and  the 
otiher,  I  supposed,  for  the  newly- 
arxived  guest.  The  soup  had  gone 
when  Sir  Francis  entered  the  hall 
by  a  door  near  his  seat,  accompanied 
by  a  tall  dark  man  with  his  arm  in 
a  sling.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
talking  and  laughing  going  on  at 
the  other  table,  and  no  one  there 
seemed  to  observe  their  entrance. 

'  Do  you  see  that  dark  man  sitting 
by  Sir  Francis  Herries?'  asked  my 
neighbour.  '  Can  you  tell  me  who 
heisV 

I  could  only  answer 'No;'  then, 
to  see  if  my  own  impressions  were 
correct,  I  asked, '  WhaX  country  do 
you  think  he  belongs  to?' 

'I  don't  know,'  he  answered, 
slowly,  looking  at  the  subject  of  our 
conversation;  '  French  perhaps,  per- 
haps Italian  or  Austrian;  at  any 
rate  not  English,'  he  said,  smiling, 
as  he  turned  away. 

Not  English  indeed  1  How  the 
Vienna  days  returned  as  I  watdied 
him,  BO  utterly  unlike  the  English- 
men among  whom  he  sat.  A  dark, 
handsome  face,  though  worn  through 
recent  suffering,  with  eyes  of  south- 
em  splendour.  It  was  evident  that 
he  couldn't  spei^  English,  for  he 
talked  to  no  one  but  his  host,  and 
once  I  distinctly  saw  Sir  Francis 
directing  him  to  the  place  where 
Valerie  sat  It  was  not  hard  to 
guess  who  he  was ;  the  only  thing 


I  longed  for  was  to  warn  her  in 
some  way  of  his  presence,  but  it 
was  impossible.  She  was  not  near 
enough  to  speak  to  without  causing 
I)erhaps  a  scene,  and,  if  possible, 
that  was  to  be  avoided,  if  I  could 
only  have  stopped  her  talking  to 
that  man  I 

Many  times  during  that  inter- 
minablo  dinner  I  saw  the  deep-set, 
glittering  eyes  flare  up  with  a  sud- 
den blaze  as  her  silvery  laugh  or 
the  deep  tones  of  her  companion 
reached  his  ear,  and  the  dark  blood 
oame  and  went  in  his  face,  pale 
through  long  illness.  Though  his 
arm  was  in  a  sling,  I  noticed  that  it 
was  not  altogether  helpless,  for  he 
sometimes  used  it. 

Oh,  that  dinner  1  and  how  I  dis- 
graced myself  1  Before  it  was  over 
I  was  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  of 
excitement  that  I  precipitated  a 
quantity  of  sticky  pudding  over  old 
Mr.  Palgrave's  knees,  and  then  burst 
into  a  fit  of  hysterical  laughter  in 
the  poor  old  gentleman's  fiooe.  At 
last  it  was  time  for  us  to  go,  and 
the  other  table  moved  at  the  same 
instant.  I  had  not  a  moment  to 
warn  her :  she  turned  towards  me, 
and  her  eyes  instantly  fixed  them- 
selves  upon  the  lower  end  of  our 
table.  He  was  standing  up,  looking 
full  at  her.  For  one  second  she  re- 
mained motionless,  then,  without  a 
word,  fell  forward  upon  the  floor. 
Whether  the  man  jumped  over  the 
table  or  went  round  I  never  dis- 
covered, but  before  either  Mr.  Sar- 
toris  or  Lord  Cosmo  could  get  to 
her  he  was  at  her  side. 

'  I  will  carry  this  lady,  sir,'  said 
Lord  Cosmo,  thickly,  attempting  to 
interpose  his  great  hulking  form 
between  Valerie  and  the  Austrian; 
but  the  other  put  him  aside  with  a 
quiot,  courteous  determination. 

'  Pardon,  monsieur,  it  is  my  right; 
I  am  her  husband!'  he  said  rapidly 
in  French,  a  little  speech  the  point 
of  which  was  entirely  lost  on  the 
thick  -  headed  Englishman,  who 
looked  inclined  to  resist  and  follow 
this  black-headed  devil  of  a  mossoo, 
as  he  no  doubt  called  him  in  his 
own  mind,  when  Mr.  Sartoris  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  arm. 

'Don't  be  a  fool.  Fox,  the  man's 
her  husband.' 
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The  whole  eoene  had  taken  place 
in  lees  than  a  minute,  and  the  ladies 
had  not  yet  got  out  of  the  room.  I 
turned  to  look  at  the  speaker;  some- 
thing in  the  tone  of  his  low,  clear 
Toice  struck  me.  He  was  leaning 
on  the  beck  of  his  chair,  his  eye- 
brows contracted,  and  looking 
whitish  about  the  month.  As  our 
eyes  met  he  moved  away  and  lefb 
the  hall  by  another  door.  He  must 
have  been  badly  hurt  It  was  the 
only  time  I  erer  saw  the  slightest 
change  in  the  cool,  cruel,  aristocratic 
fiioe.  As  for  Lorid  Conno,  he  had 
sunk  back  in  his  chair,  hia  mouth 
half  open,  his  eyes  staring  yacantly 
at  the  wall.  Such  an  event  as  this 
was  beyond  the  wildest  flights  of 
his  imaginatioii. 

'  I  don't  believe  it,  I'll  be  d d 

if  I  do,'  he  muttered ;  '  I  didn't  want 

to  carry  her  up.  111  be  d d  if  I 

did.'  As  I  pamed  through  the  door 
I  heard  the  soothing,  innocent  re- 
frain still  issuing  from  the  lips  of 
that  young  man  of  '  high  position.' 
Whetiier  he  went  through  tne  whole 
verb  'to  do' I  dont  know;  if  he 
did,  I  should  say  it  was  about  the 
only  exercise  in  English  grammar 
he  had  ever  indulged  in. 

It  was  no  use  going  to  Valerie's 
Tooin,  there  were  too  many  people 
there  already,  and  I  knew  that  Mrs. 
Cherry,  the  old  housekeeper,  would 
do  exactly  what  was  rignt  After 
two  hours'  struggling  to  entertain 
the  people,  who  were  in  that  state 
of  suppressed  whispering  excite- 
ment in  which  people  will  be  when 
there  is  anything  going  on  which 
they  are  not  desired  to  know,  I 
managed  to  get  up  stairs.  On  the 
landing  I  met  Mrs.  Cherry,  and 
asked  how  she  was. 

'Pore  young  lady;  reelly  I  don't 
know  whathever  is  the  matter  with 
her/  she  said,  folding  her  hands 
across  the  front  of  her  portly  person. 
'  She's  no  sooner  come  to  thim  she's 
hoff  again,  and  even  when  she  his 
awake  she  don't  seem  to  me  in  com- 
plete posseBsion  of  her  facilities.' 

So  I  went  down  again  to  the  weary 
work  of  entertaining,  but  found,  to 
my  joy,  that  the  people  were  going 
fiftsi  Soon  after  I  got  away  and 
went  to  Valerie's  door,  but  all  was 
BO  quiet  that  I  was  afraid  to  go  in« 


so  went  on  to  my  own  room,  took 
off  my  drees,  and  putting  on  a  morn- 
ing gown  sat  down  to  watch.  About 
half  an  hour  {Missed,  and  then  a  roan 
passed  my  door,  which  I  had  left  a 
little  open.  He  stopped  two  doors 
off  and  went  into  a  room;  then  I 
heard  voices  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  two  people  came  out.  I  went 
to  the  door  with  a  feeling  that  I  was 
wanted.  It  was  Sir  Francis  and  the 
Austrian. 

'Ahl  that  is  all  right,'  said  Sir 
Francis;  'allow  me  to  introduce 
Count  Amheim  to  you,  Bachei; 
Miss  Travers,  the  friend  of  Madame 
la  Comtesse,'  he  said  to  the  count. 
'  Bachei,  the  count  would  like  very 
much  to  speak  to  you.'  I  bowed. 
It  was  an  odd  introduction,  at  tbo 
door  of  my  room,  by  the  light  of 
bedroom  candles. 

'  You  had  better  go  to  your  aunt's 
morning  room,'  Sir  Francis  said, 
and  I  led  the  way,  followed  l^  the 
tall  dark  figure.  I  had  only  that 
moment  to  consider  what  to  do ;  I 
had  indeed  promised  not  to  betray 
her,  but  it  were  surely  best  to  tell 
him  all.  It  was  very  dreadful  to 
him,  the  first  speaking,  I  could  see, 
but  as  far  as  I  could  judge  he  was 
a  man  who  would  have  walked 
through  a  wall  of  fire  if  he  had  once 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  it  In 
sharp,  short,  concise  words,  wrung 
from  him  as  it  were,  he  told  me  that 
his  presence  was  so  hateful  tc 
Valerie  that,  so  long  as  he  stood  by 
her,  she  went  from  faint  to  faint 
At  last  he  had  left  her,  and  now  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  letter  which  he 
had  written,  and  which  he  would 
leave  in  my  charge,  he  said,  to  be 
given  at  such  time  as  she  should  bo 
able  to  read  it  I  hardly  dared  ask 
him  if  he  were  going,  it  seemed  as 
though  it  would  be  stepping  on  a 
volcano  of  pride,  and  sname,  and 
love,  that  might  burst  beneath  my 
feet  If  I  could  but  find  words  to 
tell  him  all  I  knew  1  but  his  manner 
was  so  desperately  stem  and  cold 
and  uninviting  that  my  thoughts 
seemed  frozen  within  me.  At  last 
I  ventured  to  stammer — 

'  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  Herr 
Graf;  it  was  the  sudden  shock  which 
has  been  too  much  for  her.' 

There  was  a  dangerous  glitter  in 
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bis  eyes  even  at  that  sUght  contra- 
diction, and  his  manner  was  colder 
and  stiffer  than  before^  as  he  an- 
swered— 

*  Pardon,  gracions  Fraalein,  much 
has  passed  of  which  yon  are  no 
donbt  ignorant,  therefore  permit  me 
to  say  yon  can  hardly  dq  a  judge. 
I  have  done  and  said  that  which  it 
was  folly  to  suppose  she  could  either 
forget  or  forgive.' 

He  spoke  with  the  air  of  a  man 
to  whom  confession  was  a  new  and 
bitter  experience. 

Then,  however,  my  tongue  was 
unloosed,  and  I  told  him^  if  not  quite 
all,  yet  enough. 

During  the  whole  interview  he 
had  declined  to  sit  down,  but  stood 
by  the  mantelpiece,  his  head  resting 
on  his  hand,  whilst  I  talked. 

When  I  had  finished  he  came  to- 
wards me,  and  holding  out  his  hand, 
said,  in  a  husky  voice — 

'  Qod  reward  you ;  you  have  been 
a  true  friend  to  her.' 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  for  all 
that  I  think  he  was  disappointed. 
I  think  the  man,  though  he  hardly 
knew  it  himself,  would  have  been 
happier  if  there  had  been  more  to 
forgiye,  if  he  had  not  been  so  en- 
tirely in  the  wrong.  He  felt  the 
truth  of  those  holy  words,  'To 
whom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same 
loTcth  little,'  and  he  trembled  lest 
her  love  for  him  should  be  dead. 

I  left  him  there  and  went  to 
Valerie's  room ;  it  was  necessary  to 
finish  now  the  work  I  had  begun. 
At  the  door  I  met  my  mother. 

'She  has  been  asking  for  you, 
Bachel ;  go  in  to  her,  but  try  and 
keep  her  quiet;  she  is  delirious,  I 
think;  they  have  sent  to  Little 
Stratford  for  a  doctor.' 

As  soon  as  she  saw  me  she 
stretched  out  her  arms.  I  took  her 
cold,  trembling  hands  in  mine,  and 
she  drew  me  towards  her^  whispeiv 
ing,  fearfully — 

'fiachel,  I  have  seen  him;  he 
must  be  dead,  he  looked  so  awfcdl 
Oh!  it  has  been  dreadful!'  she 
gasped.  'Why  does  he  come  to 
haunt  me  like  this  at  last?  he 
must  know  that  it  was  all  false; 
surely  now  he  must  know!'  she 
moaned. 

I  held  her  hands  firmly  and  looked 


into  her  fadb;  then  I  steadied  my 
voice  and  chose  the  shortest,  clearest 
words  I  could  think  of. 

'  Valerie,  it  is  no  spirit,'  I  said ; 
'  it  is  your  husband  himself,  who  is 
here  to  ask  your  forgiveness.' 

She  looked  wild  and  incredulous, 
then  tried  to  get  up;  but  she  was 
too  weak,  and  falhng  back  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears. 

I  slipped  away  and  sent  him  to 
her;  then,  worn  out  myself  with 
excitement  and  &tigue,  sat  down 
and  cried  like  an  idiot  The  doctor 
came  soon  after,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  go  to  her  room.  Her  husband 
was  sitting  by  her  holding  her  hand 
in  his.  What  between  her  smiles 
and  tears,  it  hardly  seemed  the 
Viderie  I  had  known. 

'  Bachel,  come  in,'  she  said ;  '  you 
know  him,  I  needn't  introduce  yoa. 
Oh  1  you  wicked  man !'  she  laughed, 
'you  have  frightened  her,  I  know 
you  have,  Leopold,'  she  said,  with 
her  old,  quick  perception.  '  I  know 
exactly,  he  put  on  the  iron  mask. 
You,  poor  dear  Bachel!  and  you 
know  you  must  be  friends.'  She  was 
in  a  true  Bavarian  mood,  in  spite 
of  her  exhaustion.  '  Now  you  must 
go,'  she  said  in  a  minute, '  if  I  am 
to  go  to  London  to-morrow,'  and 
drove  him  away.  When  he  was 
gone  she  threw  herself  upon  my 
neck.  'Bachel,  he  is  dead!'  she 
whispered,  hiding  her  face ;  '  he  died 
in  the  same  hospital  where  Leopold 
was  sent  with  his  wound,  and  Leo- 
pold nursed  him,  and  when  he  was 
dying  he  confessed  that  it  was  all  a 
dreadful  lie  that  he  had  invented  to 
make  him  cast  me  off,  knowing  that 
he  was  helpless  and  couldn't  fight ; 
for  once  he  fought  a  dreadful  duel, 
and  after  that  he  took  a  vow  and 
nude  a  solemn  promise  to  the  Em- 
peror never  to  fight  another.  It 
seems  so  dreadful,  but  I  can't  help 
being  very  happy,'  she  sobbed. 

The  next  morning  she  got  away 
without  seeing  any  of  the  guests 
except  one.  I  went  with  thorn  to 
the  station ;  as  we  turned  out  of  the 
lodge  gates  the  carriage  stopped, 
and  Mr.  Sartoris  appeued  at  the 
window: 

*I  could  not  let  you  go  without 
BSkjing  good-bye,'  he  said,  'and 
wiiahing  yon  a  pleasant  voyage,  and 
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may  I  come  and  see  7611  next  time 
lam  in  Vienna?' 

Valerie  looked  troubled  and 
glanced  at  her  hnsband,  leaving  it 
to  him  to  answer.  He  took  her 
hand  in  his,  and,  boraig  irith  oold, 
gn&Te  conrteey,  said, 

'  Any  of  my  wife's  friends  will  be 
welcome  to  me  in  Vienna.' 

There  was  no  time  for  more;  the 
eonnt's  servant  jumped  off  the  box 
to  tell  his  master  that  the  coachman 
said  we  were  already  late.  Valerie 
shook  hands  and  we  drove  <m. 

'  Yon  will  come  to  us  in  the  sum- 
mer, Bachel  ?'  she  said,  as  the  train 


was  moving  off;  'you  have  pro- 
mised.' 

1  often  hear  from  her.  They  are 
living  on  an  estate  which  the  count 
owns  in  Bohemia.  There  is  never  a 
shadow  of  unhappinees  in  her  let- 
ters. 1  am  going  to  them  in  the 
end  of  August  for  the  autumn,  ac- 
cording to  my  promise,  which  I 
fulfil  the  more  eagerly  since  she  has 
made  friends  with  Stephanie,  and 
has  asked  her  to  come  for  part  of 
my  visit  Pray  heaven  Mr.  Sartoris 
mayn't  turn  up;  but  1  think  that 
emphasiB  on  the  word  'any'  most 
have  settled  him. 


A  LADY'S  QUESTION— WHAT   SHALL  WE  WEAB  ? 


TXTHAT  shall  we  wear?  It  is  a 
TT  question  always  under  dis- 
cussion. It  is  for  ever  being  asked ; 
and  it  is  for  the  interest  of  human 
nature  that  it  should  be  happily 
answered:  also,  it  is  a  question  con- 
cerning which,  justly  or  unjustly, 
we  have  to  suffer  reproach.  Is  it 
true  that,  as  a  rule,  English  women 
are  ill  dressed  ?  it  is  an  accusation 
often  enough  heard,  and  hopelessly 
given  in  to;  yet,  if  we  apply  the 
judgment  to  a  particular  class,  it  is 
grossly  untrue.  If,  in  the  London 
season,  you  watch  those  who  may 
be  seen  every  day  out  of  doors  in 
walking  or  driving  costume,  with 
whom  to  dress  well  is  a  duty  at- 
tached to  their  position,  you  will 
not  anywhere  iind  better  examples 
of  good  taste  and  eastly  eleganoe. 
In  these  'higher  circles'  of  society 
you  may  find  all  that  the  most 
fiEutidious  criticism  can  require; 
if  there  are  exceptions  they  are 
among  known  eccentricities,  and 
they  can  be  acconnted  for:  bojt 
these  people  have  the  command  of 
money,  they  live  under  a  necessity 
that  prescribes  propriety  in  dress, 
and  even  great  splendoar  of  cos- 
tume, and  what  they  are  to  wear, 
is  a  question  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  require  the  advice  of  recognized 
councillors. 

Immense  prices  aro  paid  to  dress- 
makers, not  for  sewing  seams,  or 
using  scissors,  but  for  the  judgment 


that  results  from  the  education  of 
their  eyes  and  the  refinement  of 
their  taste;  these  great  artisUs  are 
paid  for  making  every  customer 
look  her  best 

To  take  the  entiro  management 
of  her  dress  is  generally  a  task 
beyond  the  power  of  a  lady  in  the 
midst  of  the  worry  and  wwk, 
the  toil  and  trouble  of  a  London 
season.  The  gowns  required  for 
evening  wear  are  so  various,  the 
dresses  for  daylight  must  he  so 
many,  the  h^*gear  for  such  a 
multitude  of  occasions  so  ekilfidly 
chosen,  that  she  must  live  under 
instruction;  she  must  have  her 
prime  minister  in  the  fashionable 
dressmaker,  and  her  next  in  oouncil 
the  clever  waiting-woman,  who  re- 
minds, suggests,  sorts,  and  con- 
siders; who  keeps  up  a  vivid  re- 
membrance of  what  her  mistress 
has  worn,  and  where  she  has  worn 
it ;  with  knots  in  her  memory  as  to 
who  were  there— a  mental  labour 
which  must  not  end  with  the  season. 
Of  course  thero  is  a  terrible  list  of 
finery  that  cannot  survive  at  far- 
thest beyond  its  aeoofid  night;  but 
other  costumes  last  longer.  By-«nd- 
by,  in  the  round  of  the  country 
houses,  the  perfect  handmaiden  will 
take  care  that  the  blue  brocade  shall 
not  be  worn  where   the  spiteftQ 

Lady   X ,  vrho   never  forgets 

anything,  may  see  it  and  smile, 
because  in  London  she  has  seen  it 
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twice  already.  'Sachapietty  dress, 

Mrs.  M ^  Icdujays  ihonght  so.' 

We  knew,  and  greatly  respected, 
a  lady,  who  wrote  down  daily  where 
she  had  been,  whom  she  had  met, 
and  what  she  had  worn ;  she  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  always  well 
dressed.  If  she  wore  a  dress  twice 
following  at  yoor  house  it  was  a 
proof  that  she  loved  and  tmsted 
yon— she  never  did  it  by  mistake. 
Bat  all  this  belongs  to  the  world  of 

S arsons  who  have  time,  money,  and 
gh  positions ;  where  ministers  and 
prime  ministers  are  to  be  had,  and 
with  whom  to  dress  is  really  part  of 
the  seiions  bosiness  of  fife.  In 
these  upper  regions  there  is,  to 
say  the  least,  as  good  dressing  as 
can  be  found  any  whera  '  No  won- 
der !'  cries  the  reader.  Well,  no  won- 
der !  we  echo  the  thought  and  the 
words.  All  we  assert  is,  that  per- 
fect taste  in  dress  is  to  be  found 
among  English  women,  and  that, 
unquestionably,  it  is  there.  We  are 
willing,  after  much  thought,  great 
observation,  and  years  of  experience, 
to  go  to  the  utmost  limits,  and  de- 
clare that  a  well-dressed  English 
gentlewoman  is  the  best-dressed 
woman  in  the  world,  and  that  she 
can  walk  in  her  silk  attire  better 
than  any  woman  in  Europe,  a 
Spaniard  alone  excepted. 

But  if,  now,  we  descend  flrom 
these  highest  walks  of  life  and 
friishion  to  the  broader  fields  where 
the  multitude  meet,  and  where  the 
nation,  in  its  women,  is  fidrly  re- 
presented, how  is  the  accusation  of 
our  being  an  ill^dressed  people  to 
bo  met?  Not  quite  so  boldly,  we 
must  confess.  And  for  good  rea- 
sons ;  for,  indeed,  we  must  call  the 
reasons  we  are  going  to  give  in* 
explanation,  ^o<xi,  knowing  motives ; 
but  they  are  only  good  because  of 
ignorance  —  ignorance  of  better 
modes  which  are  even  more  con- 
sistent with  those  most  excellent 
motives. 

Here  is  a  list  of  'good'  reasons 
from  which  bad  dressing  results. 

I.  Not  to  apxiear  as  lightly  led 
away  by  frivolous  pleasures. 

a.  Not  to  yield  to  suggestions  of 
personal  indulgence. 

3.  Not  to  spend  more  money  than 
might  be  convenient. 


4.  Not  to  be  like  lovers  of  change. 

5.  Not  to  be  thought /o^. 

Here  are  five  reasons,  very  good, 
when  the  motives  are  oonsidened  in 
a  moral  point  of  view;  and  very 
ridiculous,  imsound,  and,  in  fact, 
disgraceful,  when  examined  by  the 
mirror  of  truth— which  every  lady 
should  keep  in  her  dressing  room— 
and  by  common  sense. 

To  take  these  'reasons*  as  they 
come,  let  it  be  at  once  granted  that 
frivolity  is  an  unbearable  vice;  but 
a  woman  ought  to  have  an  honest 
pleasure  in  dress,  just  as  she  should 
nave  pleasure  in  any  successful 
triumph  of  civilisation— the  perfect 
cooking  of  an  everyday  dish,  for 
instanca  The  every-day  things  of 
life,  by  being  habitual,  are  taken 
out  of  the  region  of  frivolous  plea- 
sure. If  any  persons  say  they  really 
do  not  care  for  dress,  it  is  as  absurd 
as  to  say  they  do  not  care  for  clean- 
liness— that  they  see  no  decency  in 
keeping  up  respectable  habits.  To 
be  a  sloven  is  not  meritorious ;  it  is, 
probably,  to  be  idle  and  lazy,  and 
possibly  to  be  unclean. 

In  1802,  when  Madame  Recamier, 
so  celebrated  for  beauty,  talents,  and 
fashion,  visited  London,  she  walked 
in  Kensington  Gardens  dreffied  h 
Vantique;  that  is,  as  nearly  like  a 
draped  statue  as  possible;  with 
her  hair  down  her  back,  a  white 
veil  over  her  head,  and  scarcely  as 
many  folds  in  her  outer  garment, 
and  almost  as  few  under  ones  as 
you  may  see  exhibited  by  the  figure 
of  Britannia  on  a  penny.  The  Eng- 
lish ladies  then  wore  very  clinging 
robes,  and  small  straight  bonnets, 
with  scarfs  and  folded  draperies, 
or,  perhaps,  a  fringed,  soft  shawl 
hung  on  the  shoulders  so  as  to 
trail  to  the  ground,  and  fall  away 
from  the  arms,  preserving  as  much 
the  general  efiect  of  a  draped  statue 
as  possible,  wind  and  weather  per- 
mitting. The  amount  of  absurdity 
which  the  contemplation  of  such 
elegantes  as  Madame  Recamier  pre- 
sented, was,  however,  new  in  the 
world.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that, 
only  a  few  years  before,  our  grand- 
mothers were  sitting  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  in  the  fascinations  of  a 
costume  which  must  always  claim 
admiration.     The  bodies  wrapped. 
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or  aqnaie,  the  modest  mnslins,  tho 
banging  lace  —  and  the  faces  so 
honest,  without  a  line  of  the  self- 
consciousness  of  the  robed  a  Vau' 
tique  period—a  period  when  Eng- 
lish women  looped  up  their  scanty 
dress  on  one  siae  only,  to  show  the 
low  slipper  and  high  sandalled 
ankle  as  they  stood  in  the  jiose 
statuesque;  and  damped  their  flesh- 
coloured  silk  stockings  to  diow  the 
ankle  perfectly,  dying  of  the  prac- 
tice as  many  did.  It  now  strikes 
us  that  it  was  a  bea^y  price  to  pay, 
when  to  go  without  stockings  would 
have  been  safer,  as  to  health,  and 
what  the  proprieties,  other  things 
considered,  need  not  have  boggl^ 
at.  But  la  frivolitd  reigned,  and 
bad  her  victims  sacrificed  to  her: 
we  do  not  think  that  any  woman« 
under  the  wbolesomer  influence  of 
the  present  day,  need  fear  being 
entrapped  into  such  idolatry.  In- 
deed, as  to  that  worship,  it  no 
longer  exists. 

As  to  the  second  reason  on  our 
list,  it  ought  to  be  dismissed  as  a 
mere  excuse.  To  dress  well  is  a 
trouble,  and  not  an  indulgence. 
Let  us  pass  on.  The  fear  of  spend- 
ing too  much  money  is  an  honour- 
able timidity,  because  it  has  its  root 
in  honesty.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
if  there  is  any  more  inconyenient 
extravagance  than  neglected  dress. 
For  six  months  or  more  the  prudent 
lady  spends '  next  to  nothing.'  Sud- 
denly, before  the  year  closes,  some 
unthought-of  occasion  arises  when 
she  has  to  be  dressed.  The  great 
question  comes  as  to  what  shall  she 
wear?  Money  has  to  be  spent;  the 
very  money  she  thought  she  had 
saved ;  not  by  little  and  little,  when 
it  would  not  have  been  felt,  but 
painfully,  in  a  lump,  to  her  grief, 
for  she  had  not  laid  it  by ;  to  her 
impoverishment,  for  she  has  to  bor- 
row from  the  future ;  and  i)robably 
in  her  necessity,  still  desiring  to 
save,  and  in  drcMd  of  extravagance, 
some  important  details  are  left  out 
—or  an  inferior  arrangement '  made 
to  do,'  and  she  is  not  well  dressed 
after  all.  So  fails  the  third  of  our 
reasons,  and  we  come  to  the  fourti^ 

Let  us  immediately  confess  that 
not  to  like  to  be  among  the  lovers 
of  change  is  a  wholesome  fear,  and 


very  neoesaary  to  her  who  would 
be  always  and  really  well  dressed. 
And  so  it  seems  like  a  contradiction 
to  say  that  the  rapidity  with  which 
English  women  will  give  in  to  the 
adoption  of  some  particuUir  style 
on  the  mere  word  of  a  saleswoman 
or  a  dressmaker  that  it  will  be  in 
vogue  in  the  season  is  well  known. 
English  women  will  never  be  well 
dressed  till  they  learn  to  think 
for  themselves.  They  must  also 
learn  to  use  their  judgment  on 
themselves  as  those  who  contem- 
plate their  appearance  not  as  a 
medley  of  disjointed  &cts  but  as  a 
whole.  A  woman  is  not  well  dressed 
who  has  on  a  sweet  bat,  an  exqui- 
site India  shawl,  a  lovely  cambric 
muslin  dress,  and  the  smartest  pair 
of  be- buttoned  boots  with  'simu- 
lated' lacings.  These  things  may 
help  to  make  up  a  well-furnished 
wardrobe,  but  tbey  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  worn  together.  The 
extreme  of  this  style  was  found  in 
the  historical  Indum  chief  who  re- 
ceived some  officers  at  his  lev^ 
attired  in  Hessian  boots,  a  short 
tiger-skin  petticoat,  a  shell  jacket 
and  a  Scotch  cap.  Last  year,  tl^ 
coming  in  of  extremely  high-heeled 
boots,  which  this  year's  taste  may  or 
may  not  confirm  as  an  accepted  cus- 
tom, suggested  the  use  of  a  can& 
Charming  little  dandy  walking- 
sticks  supported  the  almost  tottering 
steps  of  fashionable  belles  in  the  Con- 
tinental resorts  of  fashion,  and  were 
really  very  desirable  appendages  to 
the  costume  of  a  lady  whose  figure 
was  thrown  alarmingly  out  of  the 
perpendicular.  Then,  to  improve 
the  figure  at  the  waist,  an  article  of 
dress  was  worn  under  the  petticoat 
« to  make  the  bending  of  the  back 
assume  a  more  graceful  line.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  a  thoroughly 
wellgot-up  demoiselle  in  this  stylo, 
at  all  points  quite  complete,  was  a 
very  pretty  sight  What  was  the 
consequence?  People  were  found 
to  use  the  cane  witnout  the  shoes^ 
and  the  panUr  without  either.  They 
had  never  contemplated  themselves 
as  a  whole;  and  a  terrible  exhibi- 
tion would  be  made  sometimes  when 
these  new  things  were  adopted  with- 
out the  purchase  of  a  new  dress  or 
the  reform  of  an  old  one ;  or  when 
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the  train  was  worn  with  old  loop- 
ings-np.  We  abstain,  fiom  pnie 
charity^  from  describing  the  conse- 
quences. These  follies  have  caused 
it  to  be  said  of  our  English  women 
that  they  are  ill-diessed.  The  cases 
we  have  given  are  extreme  cases, 
and  of  course  rare:  but  the  same 
fitult  may  be  seen  every  day  if  you 
look  out  for  them  in  any  part  of 
London  frequented  by  people  who 
ought  to  dress  well. 

No  more  becoming  costume  has 
been  invented  in  our  time  than  the 
looped-up  velvet  dresses  with  the 
petticoat  showing: beneath.  Very 
pretty,  very  tasteful,  very  becoming, 
very  convenient,  and  therefore  they 
have  been  of  very  general  adoption; 
but  what  havoc  people  have  made 
with  their  appearance  in  the  matter 
of  petticoats  1  The  velvet  surface 
imperiously  demanded  the  com- 
Ijanionship  of  some  refined  mate- 
rial. SiUc,  or  soft  fine-textured  wool 
of  colours  that  were  enriched  by  the 
accost  of  the  black  velvet  were  the 
only  things  admissible.  But  have 
we  not  seen  coarse  striped  camlet, 
and  scarlet  camlet  made  staring  by 
black  braiding,  or  roughened  by 
frills  ?  It  has  been  difficult  to  teach 
people  not  to  choose  a  petticoat  as 
a  petticoat,  but  as  an  annexation  to 
the  gown.  But  then  the  old  dread 
of  expense  rose  up.  Silk  and  satin 
petticoats  I  Impossible!  These  ex- 
quisite wools!  why  they  are  good 
enough  for  dresses  themgelves.  Of 
course  they  are;  they  are  for  ex- 
hibition ;  with  the  upper  velvet  they 
make  a  costume.  You  must  take 
your  drees  as  a  whole. 

The  persistence  with  which  Eng- 
lish women  make  mistakes  arises 
unquestionably  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  rapidity  witii  which  they 
yield  to  other  people's  advice  and 
assurances;  and  because  they  will 
not  think  for  themselves. 

A  perfectly  well-dressed  gentle- 
woman in  a  milliner's  room  was 
giving  directions  for  the  changing 
of  certain  flowers  in  a  bonnet  she 
had  been  buying.  'Oh,  don't  change 
them!'  cries  a  young  friend;  'they 
are  so  lovelv.'  'I  can't  afford  to 
wear  them,  was  the  unexpected 
reply.  'It  would  cost  me  fifteen 
pounds.     I  have  not  an  out-door 


article  in  my  wardrobe  which  could 
be  worn  with  that  exquisite  shade 
of  mauve.'  The  lady  liked  the 
flowers,  but,  first  of  all  things,  she 
considered  herselL 

But  the  English  have  lately  learnt 
the  beauty  and  the  value  of  black. 
France  certainly  taught  that  to  this 
country.  It  tones,  unites,  and  yet 
gives  distinctness.  Two  or  three 
black  dresses  of  good  materials  are 
necessary  both  for  economy,  effect, 
and  convenience;  a  woman  may 
then  keep  to  a  few  colours  as  be- 
longing to  her  style,  and  always 
preserve  a  well-chosen  and  har- 
monious exterior. 

Last  on  our  list  of  things  that 

Erevent  our  countrywomen  from 
eing  well  dressed  is  the  dread  of 
being  thought /as^.  They  will  often 
be  guilty  of  adopting  a  scrap  of  a 
costume,  but  they  shrink  from  the 
whole.  But  'all  or  none'  is  the 
dictate  of  common  sense,  as  it  is  the 
law  of  fashion ;  and  to  escape  the  pos- 
sibility of  looking  fast  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  looking  ridiculous  is  a  very 
bad  bargain.  No  one  need  be  in 
a  hurry  to  adopt  a  new  thing. 
Wait.  If  you  are  doubtful,  always 
keep  quiet,  and  wait  But  if  a 
fashion  comes  in  which  appears  to 
suit  your  life  and  promises  to  add 
to  your  comfort,  study  its  acces- 
sories, and  accept  it  at  once.  For 
one  thing  is  certain — if  a  new 
fiebBhion  is  convenient,  dismisses  a 
trouble  from  your  life,  and  adds  to 
your  happiness,  it  ivill  live.  Short 
outdoor  walking  costumes,  easily 
taken  off  and  put  on,  being  worn 
with  bodices,  have  been  acknow- 
ledged as  a  domestic  mercy,  and 
will  live.  The  disappearance  of 
covering  from  the  back  of  the  head 
would  not  have  become  so  universal 
but  for  the  uncomfortable  crowns 
of  the  old-fashioned  bonnets,  which 
would  not  stay  on  the  head,  and 
were  receptacles  for  all  the  winds 
that  blew  in  the  winter.  At  last 
people  tied  up  their  heads  in  an 
ornamental  half-handkerchief,  and 
got  rid  of  them.  The  present  style 
of  bonnets  may  be  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, but  no  woman  old  enough  to 
remember  the  bonnet  of  the  past  can 
say  they  are  uncomfortable;  their 
work  may  not  be  much,  but  they  do 
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it  honestly ;  and  they,  too,  will  live, 
though  changes  may  be  made  in 
them ;  the  old  bonnet  which  wearied 
the  neck,  rubbed  the  ears,  and  had 
to  be  tied  severely  tight  nnder  the 
chin  to  keep  it  from  troubling  the 
shoulders,  will  scarcely  retom  in 
our  time ;  its  memory  among  sur- 
Tiving  sufferers  is  too  painfuL 

All  good  reasons  for  bad  dressing 
may  then  be  answered  generally  by 
two  sentences  of  kind  c^vice.  Use 
your  judgment  with  consideration 
and  courage,  and  view  your  appear- 
ance as  a  whole.  And  now  we  will 
say  one  last  word — as  important  as 
the  proverbial  postscript  of  a  lady'a 
letter.  Let  us  besp^  attention, 
for  we  shall  announce  a  discovery. 
There  is  a  reason  for  English  women 
being  ill  dressed— there  is  some- 
thing that  prevents  the  successful 
use  of  reason,  and  makes  a  p^ect 
judgment  impossible.  It  is  this. 
That  necessity  among  French  wo- 
men, the  long  looking^las8,  is  a 
luxury  among  English  women,  and 
scarcely  to  be  found  among  house 
furniture  below  a  certain  position 
in  life.  How  can  anybody  tell  how 
she  looks  if  she  has  no  means  of 


seeing  herself?  Theimportantlength 
of  dress,  and  sweep  of  train,  and 
effect  of  trimming,  is  left  to— luck  I 
These  great  things  take  their 
chance.  Ladies  are  condemned  to 
see  in  their  looking-glassea  thur 
faces  only.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  persons 
whose  whole  idea  of  dress  is  oon- 
fined  to  a  bonnet?  Possibly  a  gene- 
roQs  ambition,  if  it  be  winter,  has 
been  satisfied  by  the  possession  of  a 
sealskin  jacket,  the  most  enticing 
wear  that  was  ever  offered  to  wo- 
man; of  course,  irfter  a  gratified 
survey  of  a  pretfy  head-dress,  and 
sleeky  shoulders,  the  poor  lady  goes 
off  happy,  dresttd,  probably,  in  a 
palish  brown  linsey  and  agreen  stuff 
petticoat. 

'  O  wad  fome  pow«r  the  giftie  gie  ««, 
To  806  onneto  «•  ottien  8«e  ua.' 

Husbands  and  fathers,  ye  are  the 
powers;  and  the  'giftie,'  depend 
upon  it,  is  a  long  sinp  of  looking- 
glass  in  an  honest  wooden  frame, 
fastened  to  the  wall  of  every  room 
in  which  the  ladies'  question — '  What 
shall  we  wear  f  is  finally  settled  and 
acted  on. 
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MY  photograph-book  is  not  one  of 
the  grandly-ornamented  kind, 
which  might  meetly  lie  on  a  fiiir 
lady's  drawing-room  table,  and  it 
has  no  cunning  device,  such  aa 
a  music-box  deftly  insetted  on  the 
covers— certainly  the  prettiest  sort 
of  photograph-aibum  that  has  been 
contrived.  Some  of  the  photographs 
are  rough,  and  they  axe  all  rongnly 
kept,  and  I  do  not  let  the  book  lie 
about,  not  caring  much  that  people 
should  see  it,  if  only  on  this  account 
— that  they  would  care  little  where 
I  often  care  much.  I  never  pur- 
chased a  photograph  simply  for  the 
sake  of  filling  up  my  book,  nor 
because  a  photograph  is  specially 
weU  done  and  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  art.  I  have  hardly  a  photograph 
but  some  association  ia  attached  to 
it,  and  for  the  association's  sake  it 
keeps  a  place  in  my  book.    And 


sometimes,  as  on  this  fresh  spring; 
evening,  when  I  do  not  care  to 
move,  and  the  lengthening  sunset 
invites  to  thought,  I  take  down  my 
photograph-book  and  idly  turnover 
its  memorial  pages. 

Some  of  the  links  of  association 
are  light  enough,  and  are  hardly 
more  than  those  of  mere  locality. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  rustic  bridge 
over  a  brook  in  a  deep  Devonian 
lane.  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the 
Arcadian  beauty  of  this  lane,  which 
lay  not  far  from  a  fieonous  watering- 
place  where  I  was  staying,  and  so 
secured  the  photograph,  and  was 
much  pleased  to  hear  that  the  spot 
was  the  favourite  of  innumerable 
landscape-painters.  It  was  here  I 
parted  with  a  strong  and  gifted 
friend,  and  I  have  just  heard  that 
in  the  suddenness  and  darkness  of 
night  he  has  been  called  away  from 
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this  world.  Thk  person&l  reoolleo- 
tion  gives  individoality  to  my  pho- 
tograph of  the  mstio  bridge.  And^ 
indeed,  photographs  of  scenery  mul- 
tiply so  much,  that  yon  need  bring 
some  hnman  interest  into  them,  to 
confer  any  spedalty.  For  alter  all, 
beanty  resides  in  the  mind  rather 
than  in  the  object,  and  we  bring  to 
a  landscape  more  than  a  landscape 
can  bring  to  ns.  There  are  mental 
moods  in  which  sweet  sighte  and 
sounds  are  merely  mockery,  and 
others  where  the  simplest  land- 
scapes are  inyested  with  a  meaning 
deeper  than  can  be  given  by  any 
int^retator^— 

*  I  see  a  band  you  cannot  tee, 
I  bear  a  vdoe  yon  cannot  hear.' 

Here,  for  instance,  are  photographs 
of  some  cathedrals.  I  chiefly  keep 
them  becaose  they  recal  moods  and 
feelings.  These,  yon  see,  are  foreign: 
Lausanne,  Milan,  Amiens.  Milan 
and  Lausanne  I  saw  almost  conse- 
cutively,  and  they  are  so  contrasted. 
I  keep  Milan  Cathedral,  because  I 
hardly  suppose  that  on  this  sidethe 
grave  I  can  ever  receive  a  sensation 
of  such  beanty  and  wonder.  Lau- 
sanne, in  its  severe  Protestant  sim- 
plicity, contrasts  strongly,  in  this 
respect  reminding  me  of  Glasgow 
Oathedral,  which  I  ought  to  have 
somewhere  among  these^  but  which, 
you  know,  is  described,  at  least  in 
part,  in  Scott's  *  Rob  Roy.'  But 
Lausanne  Cathedral  is  grand  in  its 
simplicity;  and  then  to  climb  the 
tower  and  survey  the  wide  pano- 
rama of  lakes  and  mountains !  and 
then  to  pace  the  terrace  that  Gibbon 
paced,  and  to  walk  in  the  garden 
where  he  walked,  that  still  moonlit 
night,  when  he  had  written  off  the 
last  page  of  his  history !  Amid  all 
the  rhetorical  glitter  of  Gibbon's 
writings  there  are  passages  to  be 
found  that  argue  real  feeling. 
Thus:  'There  are  two  causes,  the 
failure  of  hope  and  the  abbreviation 
of  time,  which  always  tinge  with  a 
browner  shade  the  evening  of  life.' 
The  cathedral  might  have  taught 
him  something  bettor  than  this; 
but  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  hardly 
a  trace  of  any  cathednd  influence 
on  the  mind  of  Gibbon.  And  here 
is  Amiens.  Ispentfonr-and-twen^ 
hours  here  once,  on  purpose  to  ex- 


amine the  cathedral,  and  see  it  in 
ite  mommg  and  its  evening  aspect. 
I  was  coming  back  from  Paris,  and 
in  ito  solemnity  and  quietude  there 
was  something  very  healing  to  the 
mind,  after  the  frivolity  and  giddi- 
ness of  Paris:  for,  candid  reader,  I 
dare  say  you  have  found  out  we  do 
not  all  get  to  stay  in  Paris  without 
becoming  frivolous  and  giddy.  And 
a  cathedral  like  this — a  poem  in 
stones,  thonghte  in  sculptures,  de- 
votion in  the  marble  itself— recsds 
us  to  the  struggle  and  earnestness 
and  solemnity  of  life.  At  the  slight- 
est touch,  the  cathedral  portal  yields 
to  the  seeking  hand,  and  there  is 
quiet  space  and  breathing-time,  if 
you  only  will,  for  thought  and 
heavenward  aspiration.  Yes,  these 
photographs  recal  phases  of  mind 
which  it  does  one  no  harm  to  recol- 
lect ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  my  pho- 
tograph-book has  lain  so  long  un- 
opened. And  not  the  less  have 
those  English  cathedrals  potent 
charms.  I  am  especially  attached 
to  cathedrals,  and  it  is  my  design  to 
visit  them  every  one,  if  life  be 
spared.  The  majority  of  them  are 
cleared  off  now,  and  the  remainder 
may  be  hoped  to  prove  compara- 
tively easy.  Here  are  two  Welsh 
cathedrals  which  make  oitiesofvery 
little  villages  indeed.  This  is  St. 
David's.  Notice  that  massive  tower, 
long  beat  by  Atlantic  storms.  There 
was  a  Pope  who  declared  that  two 
pilgrimages  to  St  David's  were 
equivalent  to  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome : 
and  I  think  he  was  about  right.  It 
lies  far  off,  on  a  remote  comer  of 
the  world,  cut  off  even  from  decent 
roads,  but  close  to  a  glorious  granite 
headland  and  a  wild,  primitive 
oonntry  stretehed  around.  It  was  a 
two  days'  business,  and  ite  photo- 
graph may  very  fittingly  deserve 
this  memorial  place.  Many,  too, 
are  the  English  cathedrals  that  I 
have.  This  one  I  keep— it  is  Glou- 
cester—because I  came  out  on  a 
broad  lawn  and  exactly  realized 
some  lines  of  Tennyson : 

'Ab  one  vbo^  standing  where  brood  sonahlne 
laves 
Tba  lawn  of  some  cathedral,  through  the 
door 
Hearing  the  holy  organ  rolling  waves 
or  sound  on  roof  and  floor.' 
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This  one  I  keep  sunply  because  I 
remember  how  grandly  and  densely 
the  eyening  sbadowB  gathered  in 
that  afternoon  of  the  shortest  day  of 
the  year,  while  a  sweet  silvery 
voice  intoned  the  pn^er,  and  the 
light  on  the  altar  jost  made  the 
darkness  visible.  This  one,  becaose 
I  remember  how  in  a  melancholy 
mood  a  glorious  anthem  made  my 
grovelling  thoughts  soar  upward, 
and  I  thought  of  good  George  Her- 
bert's *  Sweetest  of  sweets,  I  thank 
you.'  And  this  one  I  keep  in  re- 
membrance of  a  good  old  bishop 
who,  with  £uling  sight,  followed  the 
fading  daylight  from  room  to  room 
of  his  adjacent  palace. 

These  are  photographs  of  old, 
very  old  days,  so  old  that  I  hardly 
dare  to  think  of  them;  photographs 
of  those  who  were  my  schoolfellows. 
There  is,  after  all,  few  ties  so 
strong  as  the  school  tie.  And  I 
have  a  theory  on  this  subject.  I 
think  that  the  real  character  is 
shown  even  more  in  school  life  than 
in  college  life.  The  college  life  is 
often  a  transitional  period.  But 
what  the  boy  is,  clever  and  gene- 
rous, or  cunning  and  cruel,  that  in 
the  long  run  he  will  show  himself  to 
be  in  mature  life.  The  efflorescence 
of  youth  partially  disguises  theso 
innate  qualities,  but  they  must 
'out'  eventually.  •  Now  this  fellow 
here--I  will  just  take  one  more  look 
at  him  before  I  cut  him  out  and 
consign  him  to  the  ashes— got  a 
sentence  of  transportation  or  penal 
servitude.  He  was  always  a  fellow 
of  too  much  craft  and  too  little 
principle,  and  none  of  us  were  ssto- 
nifihed  when  that  matter  of  the 
forgery  leaked  out  And  yet  he  was 
an  engaging  dog.  I  had  kept  his 
photograph  hitherto,  because  I  hap- 
pened to  be  with  him  when  he  was 
arrested.  That  was  a  sensation,  if 
you  like,  and  philosophers  tell  us 
this  life  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
years  but  by  sensations.  I  had  gone 
out  to  see  him  in  his  littie  box  near 
a  large  town  where  I  had  been  stay- 
ing. I  knocked,  I  rang ;  I  was  con- 
scious that  I  was  being  reconnoitred 
before  I  was  admitted.  Then  Brans- 
combe  made  his  appearance.  He 
didn't  seem  particularly  overjoyed 
to  see  me,  didn't  Branscombe.    It 


was  ten  yean  aince  we  were  ai 
school  together,  and  looking  back 
through  that  haze  of  time,  Brana- 
combe's  image  had  appeared  to  m^ 
sofUy  mellowed,  and  mvested  with 
a  kind  of  moral  halo  which  I  am 
now  convinced  did  not  in  the  slight- 
est degree  belong  to  it  'And  don't 
yon  remember,  Bransoombe,'  I  said, 
poetically  recalling  the  time  when, 
as  we  went  to  the  dormitories,  we 
took  surreptitious  cuts  at  a  ham 
suspended  in  a  pantiry  close  to  the 
passage  which  we  passed,  and  glo- 
riously cooked  them  for  supper,  by 
the  flame  of  our  tallow  dips.  I 
think  even  Bransoombe  was  affected 
by  this  touching  incident,  but  be- 
fore he  oonld  reply  a  policeman 
was  discovered  entering  the  front 
gate  and  leisurely  advancing  towards 
the  door.  And  if  ever  you  saw  a 
man  perfeotiy  livid,  Branscombe  was 
that  man.  He  told  me  that  he 
would  iust  go  and  wash  his  hands, 
but  I  have  never  seen  him  since. 
He  disappeared  through  the  back 
door,  and  cleared  off  somewhere, 
but  a  few  weeks  later  he  was  appre- 
hended, and  a  few  months  later  he 
got  his  sentence.  I  bought  his  pho- 
tograph to  commemorate  the  spasm 
of  astonishment  with  which  I  un- 
derwent some  sharp  interrogatories 
by  the  policeman,  who  suspected 
me  of  connivance  in  the  escape,  and 
have  put  him  in  my  book,  from 
which  I  now  solenmly  depose  him. 
But  let  me,  for  the  sake  of  my  own 
credit  and  respectability,  hasten  to 
add  that  my  schoolfellows  were  by 
no  means  uniformly  of  a  felonious 
character.  The  next  one  is  a  County 
Court  judge,  '  a  fellow  of  infinite 
iest,'  and  I  wonder  why  he  allowed 
hiiQself  to  be  shelved  into  a  County- 
Court  judgeship,  when  it  was  quite 
on  the  cards  that  he  might  beoDme 
Solicitor-General.  He  tells  me— in 
confidence— that  it  is  an  unforto- 
nate  cireumstance  that  he  is  a  local 
judge,  that  he  is  confined  to  one  set 
of  towns  instead  of  going  circuit  like 
the  Westminster  judges.  Every  now 
and  then  he  has  to  decide  cases 
where  the  parti'es  are  his  friends 
and  neighbours,  and  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  he  has  a  good 
chance  of  offending  j^^ple.  It  is 
rather  an  awkward  thing,  if,  just 
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before  one  of  these  cases  comes  on, 
he  happens  to  have  received  a  pre- 
sent of  grapes  from  the  hothouse  or 
of  game  from  the  preserves.  There 
is  the  slightest  possible  flavour  of  a 
bribe  about  it,  and  if  you  decide 
against  your  generous  friend,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  he  can 
hardly  help  accusing  you  of  ingra- 
titude. Here  is  my  most  distin- 
guished photograph  of  the  lot.  I 
think  I  must  take  him  out  and  put 
him  in  a  room  where  callers  may  see 
him  and  I  can  casually  spen^  of 
him  as  my  oldest  and  most  valued 
friend.  He  is  a  great  dignitary 
now,  but  whether  in  Church  or  State 
I  must  decline  to  say.  Only  he  says, 
that  as  a  dignitary  he  is  rather  made 
to  feel  the  fetters.  He  is  a  man  who 
likes  to  be  very  loose  about  the 
neck,  and  smoke  a  short  pipe,  and 
go  out  in  a  shooting-jacket  and  do  a 
lot  of  shooting,  and  he  finds  that 
these  things  are  impracticable  now, 
and  Mill  'On  Liberty' will  never 
make  it  anything  else  for  him. 

A  set  of  views,  very  ei^yable 
when  I  viewed  them,  but  too  trite 
for  discussion;  Matlock,  Eenil- 
worth  Castle,  the  Warwick  Road, 
Buxton  and  Bakewell  Boad,  Eydal, 
Wentwater,  Taymouth  Castle  and 
the  Tay,  the  Devil's  Bridge,  near 
Aberystwith,  ditto  on  the  Gothard 
Pass,  ditto  somewhere  else;  the 
Land's  End,  the  archipelago  of 
the  Scilly  Isles;  Thames  at  Eton, 
at  Maidenhead,  at  Cliefden,  at 
Teddington,  and  so  on,  kept  here 
from  a  much  larger  number  on 
account  of  the  friends  who  were  my 
companions.  Here  are  the  dates: 
July  loth,  Aug.  14th,  Sept.  6th, 
Oct  3rd,  185—186—.  Ah!  these 
were  immemorial  scenes,  but,  as  I 
said,  they  all  have  their  special 
colouring  from  the  tone  and  attitude 
of  mind  in  which  they  were  seen. 
Do  you  see  this  rocky  height, 
sparsely  adorned  with  a  few  cy- 
presses and  pines  ?  It  has  a  history 
for  me.  There  I  made  my  two 
earliest  assignations,  which  came  to 
nothing.  In  the  first  case  the  young 
lady  did  not  keep  tryst  j  in  the  next 
case  I  ignobly  failed  in  the  tryst 
myself.  The  simple  reason  was 
that  I  had  had  a  baa  night,  and  had 
overslept  myself.    But  I  never  saw 
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the  ail  again;  the  family  emi- 
grate, I  believe,  and  were  lost  on 
the  voyage  to  Australia.  The  first 
was  a  little  gay  deceiver.  From  that 
height  I  could  look  across  a  range 
of  country,  and  just  discern  a 
manorial  dwelling-house.  From  a 
lodge-gate  there  is  a  long  sweep  of 
an  avenue  to  the  house.  Now  that 
house  held  a  young  lady  of  whom 
as  a  collegiaii  I  was  desperately  en- 
amoured. We  will  come  to  her 
photograph  presently.  It  is  only  a 
few  pages  of^  with  a  bevy  of  accom- 
panying nymphs.  I  used  to  write 
yerses  for  that  girl,  and  a  friend  of 
mine  put  them  to  music.  She  was 
very  civil  to  me,  because  she  was 
an  ffisthetic  sort  of  girl,  and  liked 
the  compliment  of  tibe  music  and 
verses.  But  I  knew  there  was  a 
fellow,  worth  very  many  thousand 
pounds,  ahead  of  me, 

•  SUe^t  Sir  Robert,  xrith  his  watery  smile 
And  educated  whisker.' 

That  girl  might  justly  be  called  the 
Befuser.  I  have  never  met  her 
equal  for  the  number  of  offers  she 
got  To  my  certain  knowledge  I 
knew  of  three  very  Mi  ones  which 
she  received  in  the  course  of  a  couple 
of  days.  One  night,  in  a  very  senti- 
mental frame  of  mind,  I  struck  out 
of  the  city  towards  that  country- 
house  which  enshrined  the  beauty. 
It  was  nearly  midm'ght  when  I 
arrived  at  the  lodge-gate.  I  stood 
leaning  over  it.  In  a  bedroom- 
window— Aar  window— there  was  a 
light  burning.  I  vaulted  over  the 
gate,  and  in  a  moment  I  was  on  the 
lawn.  Then  I  listened  most  atten- 
tively. Possibly  there  might  be  a 
dog  let  loose  somewhere.  Possibly 
some  gun,  loaded  with  small  shot^ 
might  be  discharged  against  my 
sacked  person.  There  was  a  bur- 
glary here  some  years  ago,  and  since 
then  I  believe  they  have  a^waya 
been  carefully  provided  with  dogs 
and  firearms.  But  I  think  of  tho 
charming  beauty  of  the  girl,  and 
advance.  A  shadow  flits  across 
the  blind,  defined  excellently  well. 
I  clasp  my  hand,  and,  like  an  in- 
fiituated  idiot,  I  remain  in  a  moon- 
struck attitude  for  the  space  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  the  light 
has  vanished,  and  as  the  night  is 
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darkened  and  the  wind  is  risen,  I  go 
back  sqnelched  and  dejected.  Some 
nights  afterwardn  I  met  her  at  a 
brilliant  party.  We  got  into  a  very 
confidential  chit-chat,  and  I  ven- 
tured to  tell  her  of  my  little  bit  of 
insanity  the  other  night  8he 
listened  with  a  pleased  and  amnsed 
countenance. 

'But,  Mr.  Jones,  there  was  no- 
thmg  so  very  eztraordinaiy  in  that. 
You  say  you  were  on  the  lawn  at 
midnight,  gazing  at  my  window. 
Bid  I  oyer  tell  you  of  Mr.  Percy 
Giles?' 

But  I  noTer  had  heard  of  Mr. 
Giles. 

'Oh,  Percy  Giles  used  to  come 
regularly  every  night  and  serenade 
me  under  uy  window.  He  did  it 
beautifully.  It  was  so  nice,  and  used 
to  send  me  to  sleep  deliciously.' 

'But  what  became  of  Mr.  Giles? 
I  don't  remember  over  to  have  met ' 
him  at  your  place.' 

'  Oh,  no  I  one  night,  poor  fellow, 
it  was  yery  rainy,  and  he  caught 
the  rheumatic  fever  and  died.' 

And  she  said  the  words  with  all 
the  nonchalanoe  of  a  Roman  maiden, 
who  would  point  her  thumb  down- 
ward and  bid  the  gladiator  perish. 

There  she  is  I  My  photograph 
expands  into  a  book  of  beauty  now, 
and  here  is  a  whole  bevy.  This 
iirst  page  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
my  Maries.  There  are  five  of  them. 
This  particular  Mary  has  the  place 
of  honour  in  the  centre.  Let  me 
say  to  her  credit  that  she  makes  a 
most  excellent  wife — only  to  the 
wrong  man.  Like  Lord  Byron,  of 
whose  poetry  my  own  youthful 
muse  was  a  remarkably  good  imi- 
tation, I  had  almost  an  idolatry 
for  the  name  of  Mary.  And  don't 
ask  me  'what's  in  a  name?*  for 
names  and  entities  go  together  in  a 
remarkable  way.  Your  Marv  is  a 
sensil^,  modest,  clear-headed,  nice 
girl.  She  has  not  so  much  spice 
about  her  as  yonr  Kate,  but  then 
she  has  infinitely  more  than  a 
Susan.  A  Madeleine  puts  you  a 
little  too  much  in  mind  of  the  un- 
favourable origin  of  the  name.  So 
does  Helen,  according  to  the  deri- 
vation which  old  .Siechylus  gives 
of  it.  ;A  Margaret  is  always  a 
Pearl. 


•  O  imre»  pale  Margaret! 
0  »weet.  pate  MargareL  { 
AVhat  lent  you.  love,  your  tearful  dower. 
Like  mooitbeams  on  a  lalling  shower  f 

And  a  tricksome  Caroline  reminds 
us  of  Bon  Gaultier's  lines-— 

'  PiDch.  oh  pinch  these  legi  of  ndne, 
Cork  me,  covudn  GaroUne.' 

Tour  girls  with  tiie  out-of-the- 
way  names  are  always  doing  out- 
of-the-way  things.  Now  here's  a 
Maud,  who  is  always  a  great  puzzle 
to  me.  She  was  young,  and  pretty, 
and  clever,  and  rich,  and  yet  ahe 
married  a  man,  old  and  ugly,  and 
stupid  and  poor.  On  what  theory 
of  elective  affinities  can  you  aooonnt 
for  such  an  extraordinary  arrange- 
ment? Then  an  Emily  flirts;  Jane 
is  sentimental^  earnest,  and  tender; 
Lucy  is  simple  and  matter-of-fiact ; 
Adelaide  is  lady-like  and  fantas- 
tical; Laura  is  passionate  and  vin- 
dietiva  Of  course  this  is  a  very 
partial  induction.  I  have  known 
one  or  two  of  the  sort ;  each  one 
has  suggested  a  hasty,  and  doubt- 
less an  unsafe  generalisation.  Don't 
suppose  that  I  have  been  in  love 
with  all  these  young  ladies;  but 
still  I  have  been  a  littie  epris  with 
most  of  them.  There  are  some 
familiar  lines  which  an  old  aunt 
used  to  quote  to  me, 

•I  love  twenty, 
^      And  could  adore 
Aa  many  more ; 
There's  nothing  like  a  plenty/ 

But  88  an  American  author  saya, 
'Though  the  moon  sees  many 
brookn,  yet  the  brook  sees  but  one 
moon.'  And  it  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference,  whether  you  happen  to  be 
a  moon  or  a  brook.  And  I  really 
think  that  the  humble,  steadfast 
brook  has  the  best  of  it  I  grant 
that,  to  a  candid  mind  with,  a  cul- 
tivated sense  of  ^  beauty,  a  great 
many  young  ladies  will  appear 
equally  charming  and  agreeable, 
and  it  becomes  an  invidious  office 
to  make  a  selection ;  uid  if  a  man 
tells  me  that  he  veritably  believes 
that  he  has  secured  the  Boss  of  the 
World  for  himself,  well,  I  hononr 
him  for  his  devotion,  but  I  set  him 
down  as  an  idiot.  But  then  all  the 
moral  qualities  come  into  play  at 
this  point  When  a  man  has  settled 
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his  roving  fancy  in  one  direction, 
there  he  should  abide  from  every 
consideration  of  tenderness,  loyalty^ 
and  chivalry.  That  is  an  unstable, 
\7orthle8s  natnro  that  is  lored  away 
by  the  next  fair  face,  because  for  a 
moment  he  thinks  that  it  is  a  shade 
fairer  thim  the  one  &miliar  to  him. 
And  I  do  not  deny  that  these  men, 
of  whom  I  haye  known  several,  and 
whose  phizzes  adorn  this  book,  who 
deliberately  lay  themselves  out  for 
a  series  of  twenty  years'  flirtations, 
get  through  a  great  deal  of  time 
yery  pleasantly,  and  with  an  amount 
of  variety  of  which  a  poor  beggar 
of  a  Benedict  can  form  no  concep- 
tion ;  yet  I  do  assert  that  there  are 
moral  feelings  sweeter  even  than  of 
yictoriovs  love,  of  which  they,  in 
fiict,  have  no  conceptk>n,  and  that, 
though  ^6  ckNids  are  held  back 
through  their  long  bright  day,  yet 
they  gather  yery  swifUy  and  very 
darkly  towards  the  eyening;  and 
the  heart  that  loves  constantly, 
even  though  it  should  have  to 
brei^  in  the  process,  has  perhaps  a 
not  unhappy  lot  after  all,  if  we 
could  take  the  tnie  measure  of  such 
thinga 

I  keep  the  photographs  of  these 
two  girls  because  they  remind  me  of 
an  amusing  adventure  in  days  when 
adventures  were  possible  to  me. 
I  was,  when  a  senior  student,  at  the 
fiunous  museam  of  a  great  city, 
and  I  espied  there  a  perfect  lout  of 
a  yery  jnni(»r  student,  whom  I  re- 
garded with  some  amount  both  of 
dislike  and  contempt,  but  who  did 
me  the  honour  of  looking  upon  me, 
in  virtue  of  mysentority,  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  positive 
veneration.  To  my  astonishment- 
this  satyr  was  accompanied  by  two 
nymphs  than  whom  Oreads  and 
Dryads  were  not  more  charming,  to 
whom  he  was  idiotically  attempting 
to  explain  the  objeets  of  more  pro- 
minent interest.  I  advanced  with 
an  air  of  easy  affiilHlity  towards  my 
Boeotian  acquaintance  and  grasped 
his  hand  warmly,  I  may  even  say 
affectiraiatdy.  Alleging  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  museum,  1  am  sorry 
to  say,  more  close  and  accurate  than 
was  really  the  ease,  I  ydunteered  to 
become  their  cioerone.  When  ksow- 
ledge  fittled  invoition  came  to  my 


aid ;  any  unknown  picture  was  un- 
hesitatingly assigned  to  Guyp  or 
Claude;  a  chance  end  of  a  rope, 
which  I  richly  deserved  myself,  was 
extemporised  into  the  cord  which 
was  tied  round  the  neck  of  Eustace 
St.  Pierre,  the  patriotic  burgher  of 
Calais ;  and  a  mere  arrow  into  that 
which  pierced  the  eye  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  The  maidens  had  pretty 
heads,  but  marvellously  little  in 
them,  or  they  would  have  detected 
my  flagrant  impostures.  When  the 
hour  for  dosing  came,  the  young 
ladies  included  me  in  Ihe  invitation 
to  their  friend  to  come  home  to  a 
tea-dinner.  I  had  just  managed  to 
have  a  few  words  of  conversation 
with  the  loon,  and  he  had  told  me 
that  they  were  two  twin  orphan 
girls,  lately  come  of  age,  who  had 
just  come  up  to  the  city  to  take  pos- 
session of  a  house  and  property  left 
than  by  an  annt.  The  two  sylphs, 
the  moke  and  myself,  got  into  a  fly 
and  drove  off,  but  I  did  not  catch 
the  address.  It  was  a  pretty  de- 
tached villa,  with  a  pleasant  garden 
around  it,  and  the  Miss  Maclagans 
treated  us  with  the  utmost  hospi- 
ality,  and  played  and  sang  delight- 
fully. At  nine  o'clock  the  natural 
took  his  leaye,  making  some  idiotic 
remark  about  having  to  play  a  game 
of  whist  at  some  man's  rooms.  In 
about  an  hour  I  also  departed, 
being  fortunate  enough  to  carry 
away  this  portrait  as  a  souvenir  of  a 
yery  pleasant  evening.  But  now 
comes  the  oddest  part  of  the  adven- 
ture—that I  never  saw  any  of  those 
people  again.  I  went  out  a  few 
days  afterwards  to  pay  a  morning 
call,  but  I  was  utterly  unable  to 
identify  the  place.  All  the  houses 
had  a  uniform  appearance,  pretty 
villas  surrounded  by  trim  gardens, 
but  no  Misses  Maclagan  were  any- 
where discoverable.  There  were 
one  or  two  houses  now  empty,  and 
it  might  have  been  at  one  of  those, 
or  a  stupid  servant  may  haye  only 
known  the  house  as  belonging  to 
the  defunct  aunt,  or  the  young  ladies 
may  have  thought  that  they  had 
acted  imprudently,  and  so  have 
stopped  matters  bf  this  process  of 
mystification.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  this  photograph  I  should  have 
thought  the  viHhole  affair  a  dream. 
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I  never  set  eyes  on  that  imbecile 
of  a  junior  student  again ;  bnt  1  saw 
a  queer  account  of  a  suicide  that 
might  have  been  his.  A  man,  with 
his  clothes  on«  deliberately  walked 
into  a  river.  'Halloo,  master/ 
shouted  a  working  man, '  dost  thee 
want  to  drown  thyself?  There 
hain't  two  feet  of  water  there.' 
'Where  is  it  deep  enough?'  an- 
swered the  man.  'Wal/  answered 
the  countryman,  treating  it  all  as  a 
high  joke, '  bjr  yon  tree  there's  the 
deepest  hole  in  't  river.'  'Thank 
you,'  said  the  stranger;  'much 
obliged,'  and  forthwith  pops  into 
the  hole  and  gets  drownecL  I 
thought  this  might  have  been  my 
interesting  young  friend  who  had 
disappeared,  but  I  never  had  the 
curiosity  to  inquire. 

It  is  very  odd  to  think  of  the  dif- 
fering destinies  that  have  happened 
to  these  young  creatures.  Here  is 
La  Belle  Fanny,  as  we  used  to  call 
her,  who  seemed  only  to  live  for 
amusement,  flying  about  to  parties, 
to  the  opera,  to  Qie  parks,  and  the 
whole  round  of  such  things,  and 
now  she  is  settled  down  in  a  pro- 
vincial town,  married  to  a  profes- 
sional man,  I  am  afraid  with  rather 
a  hard  life,  but  doing  her  duty  nobly 
in  it,  and  not  wasting  a  thought  or 
a  regret  on  those  old  days.  A  very 
difiereut  woman  is  Julia  her&  Julia 
hooked  a  rich  fool  for  her  husband, 
and  by  means  sufficiently  disre- 
putable. She  and  her  mother — a 
genuine  Comparini  that  mother  in 
the  Guido  version — invited  the 
golden  youth  to  a  champagne  dinner. 
The  three  sat  alone  at  a  round  table. 
The  champagne  was  excellent,  Koch 
jfils  best;  and  the  j^onth,  if  he  had 
been  dining  with  a  ruler,  ought  to 
have  put  his  knife  to  his  throat,  for 
he  was  a  man  much  given  to  appetite. 
Julia  was  there,  in  robes  very  splen- 
did but  of  extreme  lightness,  and 
according  to  our  insular  &8hion, 
with  bust  revealed. 

The  youth  took  a  full  share  of 
champagne  and  heavier  wines  after 
dinner,  and  then  to  him,  flushed  with 
wine  asd  excitement,  came  the  artless 
Julia,  telling  him  that  cofiee  waa 
readv,  and  carepsingly  hanging  over 
his  shoulder  with  iimocent  ahavdon. 
To  these,  as  they  say  in.the  plays. 


enter  her  mother,  who  olaaps  her 
hands  and  turns  up  the  whites  of 
her  maternal  eyes,  demanding  an 
explanation.  Before  he  was  quite 
sober  he  was  a  helplessly-engaged 
man.  He  came  to  me  next  nuxning 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  asking  me 
how  he  oould  be  helped  out  of  the 
scrape,  but  in  the  issue  their  hcAd 
on  lum  proved  to  be  too  tight  And 
these  little  games  are  still  played  in 
the  nineteenth  century  of  our  highly- 
civilised  state  of  society.  Tbafs 
Julia's  portrait   Fine  girl,  isn't  she? 

Here  are  a  few  of  my  literary 
friends,  Teimyson,  Browning,  Oar- 
lyle.  You  object  that  they  are  pub- 
lic portraits,  and  wonder  why  I 
should  include  them  in  a  collection 
that  professes  to  be  so  particularly 

Srivate.  But  let  me  tell  you,  my 
ear  sir,  that  no  three  of  my  nearest 
relations  have  ever  had  such  in- 
fluence over  me  as  have  had  theee 
illastrious  men.  They  haven't  got 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  me,  but  I 
know  them  quite  intimately  in  their 
writings ;  and  feeling  under  an  im- 
mense load  of  obligation  to  them,  I 
gratefully  enrol  them  among  my 
closest  Penates.  Now  here  are  some 
groups.  First,  a  group  of  school- 
boys, in  days  when  photographing 
was  fresh.  We  are  m  coeikume  as 
cricketers.  It  was  just  after  we 
had  b^ten  the  Diinsdale  eleven, 
and  then  we  all  had  a  glorious  dinner 
together  in  the  Castle  ruins.  We 
eleven  never  met  altogether  again 
after  that  day  towards  the  end  of 
the  half;  but  I  managed,  being  ad- 
hesive in  my  attachment,  to  get  nine 
of  the  lot  on  the  next  page,  and  five 
of  us  in  a  group,  after  we  had  been 
to  Lord's.  Two  of  us  had  dropped 
in  the  way.  One  was  a  sweet,  an- 
gelic boy,  another  in  every  respect 
exactly  the  reverse,  but  they  are 
both  alike  taken.  Pass  another  de- 
cade of  years,  and  two  more  have 
dropped,  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  the  photographs  of  all  the 
survivors,  but  we  have  all  of  us 
come  to  our  seventh  luarum,  and  so 
at  least  are  half  way  home.  One  of 
those  two  passed  away  lingeringly 
of  a  phthisis  at  Torquay,  the  other 
fell  suddenly  in  an  Indian  massacre. 
This  dear  old  beard  went  quite  grey » 
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in  consequence  of  an  infinitade  of  silenced  voices.  0  friendal  0  dear, 
tronbleSi  in  the  oonrse  of  a  single  lost  friends !  from  all  other  images 
fortnight  Now  there's  another  fel-  I  turn  to  yours,  gratefully  and  re- 
low  I've  known,  who  also  in  the  morsefully,  wishing  I  hai  known 
oourse  of  a  single  fortnight  was  and  loved  you  better— wishing  that 
called  to  the  bar,  became  bankrupt^  words  and  acts  of  mine  had  always 
married  a  girl  with  large  property,  been  good  and  helpful,  and  in  no- 
and  dropped  into  a  peerage.  And  wise  harmful  to  you.  How  sweet 
he  really  appears  to  me  to  be  look-  and  soothing  is  this  '  solemn  music !' 
ing  all  the  better  for  this  series  of  what  supernatural  cheerfulness  and 
vncissitudes.  courage  it  breathes  I  Let  all  be  well ! 
I  have  gone  through  the  book  The  servant  enters  with  candles, 
now;  and  indeed  it  is  so  dark  that  my  evening  dress  is  laid  out,  and 
at  the  last  I  could  hardly  see.  I  I  am  going  to  Lady  Julia's  party? 
think  I  will  play  over  the  Pastoral  TeUe  est  la  vie,  I  lock  up  my  book 
Symphony.  In  the  gloom  I  almost  of  photographs,  and  go  off  to  where 
see  kind,  tender  eyes,  almost  hear  I  shall  meet  at  least  a  few  of  the 
mysterious    tones  and    echoes   of  live  originals. 


AT  THE  OPERA. 

MUSES  I  all  the  Nine  inspire  me,  now,  if  ever,  to  be  lyrical : 
In  telling  of  the  Oper%  'tis  right  that  I  should  sing 
In  sweet  and  flowing  fashion,  though  I*ve  boasted  triends  satirical 

To  venture  who've  entreated  me  but  this  one— anything. 
At  the  Opera!  the  subject  seems  so  very  tantalizing. 

That,  in  spite  of  cruel  speeches,  I'll  attempt  it,  and  rehearse 
Its  little  loves  and  its  lessons,  and  it  shouldn't  be  surprising 
When  I  cannot  boast  a  singing  voice  to  try  and  sing  in  verse. 

Never  yet  has  Mistress  Fashion  set  her  foot  in  such  a  Garden, 

Bich  with  operatic  flowers,  ripe  in  histrionic  fruit. 
Everlasting  seem  the  blossoms,  and  the  fruit  can  never  harden. 

For  the  trees  are  all  enchanted,  having  music  at  the  root 
Never  yet  has  Goddess  Discord  been  so  thoroughly  checkmated. 

When  there's  never  been  a  challenge  there  can  hardly  be  a  fight. 
For  a  song— in  other  seasons— we  have  anxiously  awaited. 

Now  the  season  never  lingers,  there's  a  song  for  every  night 

Like  to  Jove,  in  high  Olympus,  sits  Arditi  in  the  middle 

Of  a  happy  heav'n  of  harmony,  or  swelling  sea  of  sound. 
Tempting  tempests  from  the  trumpet,  from  the  fiucinating  fiddle 

Sending  winning  wails  of  sorrow,  bursts  of  happiness  around. 
At  the  Opera!  the  overture's  a  race,  and  at  the  starting 

Every  eye  in  expectation  waits  the  waving  of  the  wand ; 
Off  1  they  bound  along  together  like  an  arrow- swiftly  darting 

From  a  bow,  and  then  they  finish  bound  together  in  a  band ! 

Ah!  the  jewels  are  resplendent  on  the  necks  of  alabaster. 
And  the  air  with  rare  exotics  round  the  corridors  grows  faint; 

Lash  those  horses,  solemn  Jehu,  from  the  dinner-parties  faster 
With  the  duchesses  in  diamonds  and  peeresses  all  paint 
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From  the  stalls  and  from  the  boxes  grows  a  flower-bed  of  beauty. 
With  the  roeeK>heek  and  the  lily-oheek  and  golden  maiden  hair  ; 

At  the  Opera  young  warriors  are  pvnctnal  on  duty, 
Meeting  daughters  accidentally  with  mothers  on  the  stair. 

Now  the  oyertnre  is  over,  and  the  future  Paganinis, 

At  a  sign  from  the  enchanter,  stop  the  tremble  of  the  bow. 
For  the  curtain  is  uplifted  and  a  Toice,  it  is  Mongini's, 

Stops  the  drawl  of  dilettanti  and  the  friskiness  of  Flo. 
Listen!    Titiens  the  mighty !    Listen!    Lnoca!    Listen  after 

To  the  style  of  Graasiani,  and  to  Santley,  you'll  rejoice 
He's  an  Englishman ;  and  listen !  it  is  Patti,  Patti's  laughter 

Is  musical,  and  all  melody  is  still  La  Diva's 'Toioe. 

At  the  Opera !  there's  musio  in  the  intervals  of  acting, 

Very  dear  to  Desdemona  and  to  dark  Othello  too ; 
Who  can  tell  ?  it  may  be  marriage  that  the  Countess  is  contracting. 

If  Beginald  has  riches  and  if  Winifred  will  woo. 
Yery  likely  eyes,  long  parted,  meet  again  and  meet  too  often. 

Bringing  happiness,  'tis  likely— just  as  likely  giving  pain; 
Very  likely  looks,  how  loving  I  hearts  of  adamant  may  soften. 

At  the  Opera  that  story,  very  old,  is  told  again. 

Listen !  there's  the  rolling  organ !  baby  orchestra  I  he's  grander. 

Yes,  the  grandest  of  the  musio  in  the  Opera  to-night. 
Something  rushes  to  the  eyelids  I  there,  'tis  over!  out  and  hand  her 
To  her  carriage.—'  Eight !'  they  bellow.    Off  the  hat !  she's  out  of 
sight 
Oyer  now  I  the  music's  over,  Toioes  hushed  and  all  is  ended; 

Lights  are  one  by  one  extinguished,  Tory  dreary  'tis— she's  gone. 
Come  along!  how  can  it  matter  through  what  street  her  carriage 
wended? 
She  is  dozing— may  be  dreaming— and  at  present  you're  alone! 

C.W.& 


POPPIES  IN  THE  COEN; 

OR,  GLAD  HOURS  IN  THE  GRAVE  YEARS.-"No.  VII. 

By  THi  AxTTHOB  GT  'Thb  SLabwi  or  A  QmsT  En,'  fto. 

CBICKET  GENKRAIXT,  AND  A  DAY  AT  LORD'S  GHOUKD  IN  PABTIODLAB. 

OF  course  I  am  an  Oxford  man.  fore,  if  you  are  an  Oxford  man,  of 
I  don't  say  this  with  any  im-  course  you  are  an  Oxford  man :  how 
plied  disparagement  of  Cambridge,  could  it  have  been  otherwise  ?  And 
1  only  mean  that  for  the  man  of  either  vice  versa,  obviously,  with  Gam- 
University,  the  feelings,  the  ideas,  the  bridge.  The  same,  too,  with  the 
sympathies,  the  preferences,  the  asso-  public  schools.  While  at  school, 
oiations,  are  so  utterly  and  entirely  and  full  of  its  eager  emulation,  ay, 
wedded  (in  this  case  none  may  and  later,,  even  throughout  life, 
forbid  the  banns)  to  our  particular  could  a  Harrow  boy  conceive  ihe 
alma  muter,  that  we  could  not,  in  possibility  of  his  being  or  having 
our  wildest  imagination,  realize  the  been  an  Eton  boy ;  or  the  Etonian 
belongiog  to  her  sister,  and,  always^  become  in  idea  a  Harrovian ;  or 
in  some  measure,  her  rival.    There-  Winohester    change    across   with 
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either?  No;  the  three  corners  of 
the  triangle  may  seem  to  tM  'maoh 
ef  a  machneas,  — Gaosar  and  Ponpey 
bery  like,  'epeoially  Pompey ;'— bat 
each,  in  the  mind  of  its  constitaent 
parts,  has  its  special  and  sacred  in- 
diyidnality,  and  no  atom  located  in 
one  oonld  entertain,  as  other  than 
an  absurd  dieam,  the  phantasy  of 
having  been  incorporated  into  an- 
other. A  miniature  nationality  is 
this,  no  doubt;  we  are  apt  to  fall 
into  societies,  wheels  within  wheels, 
and  to  identify  onrselyes  soon  with 
those  particularly  in  which  we  hap- 
pen to  be  spokeSi  or  even  nails.  These 
never  can  be,  we  are  convinced, 
another  so  round,  or  so  well  greased, 
as  our  own  wheel.  Yet  a  disinte- 
rested observer  might  contend  that 
really  the  fellow-wheel  did  its  work 
about  as  well,  and  was  not  very  dif- 
ferent in  its  look.  And  no  doubt 
this  might  be  well  said  of  those  sister 
wheels  which  at  any  rate  differ,  we 
may  triumphantly  say,  in  the  point- 
ing—one  being  pale  and  one  the 
dukest  blue. 

And  thus  yon  would  soon  have 
perceived,  as  we  advance  by  easy 
stages,  to  Lord's  ground,  that  the 
dark-blue  colours  afe  those  pinned 
on  my  coot  I  am,  however,  yet  a 
month  or  two  aw»y  firom  tiiat  goal; 
and  I  am  meditating  a  general  re- 
miniscent chat  about  the  noblest  of 
outdoor  sports. 

The  noblest  of  outdoor  sports — 
yes,  neither  boating  nor  any  other 
shall  win  from  it  this  well-deserved 
palm.  Take  the  science  of  it ;  the 
interest  of  it,  the  duration  of  it,  the 
healthy  and  manly  exercise  which  it 
calls  forth :  the  variety  of  the  skill 
and  the  study  which  ite  different 
parte  present^  as  the  batting,  the 
bowlings  the  wicket-keeping,  the 
fielding;  ay,  special  excellences  re- 
quired and  developed  for  each  place 
in  the  field;  so  that  there  shall  be 
in  England  but  one  point,  say, 
as  Julius  Oiesar  (I  write  of  the 
past ;  I  am  behindhand  in  cricket 
knowledge  now)«one  backstop,  as 
Mortlock;  or  again,  a  prince  of 
batemen,  as  Parr;  a  king-bowler,  as 
Wisden;  or  a  man  pre-eminently 
good  all  round,  as  Gaffyn.  See  the 
faculties  called  into  phiy :  the  quick- 
ness of  eye,  the  strength  of  muscle 


and  sinew,  the  precision,  the  vigi- 
lance, the  coolness,  the  judgment — 
the  science,  I  repeat.  Look  at  the 
mind  brought  to  bear  on  first-rate 
bowling,  for  instance;  the  special 
pitoh  <»doulated,  the  particular  rise, 
the  subtle  swerve,  and  all  with  a 
view  to  the  peculiar  batting  of  the 
man  then  in.  Mark,  again,  not  only 
the  neat  batting,  the  ease  and  grace 
with  which  bailer,  shooter,  twister 
axe  defeated,  and  Gibraltar  still  in- 
tact, but  consider  more  deeply  the 
science  of  it.  Now  the  ball  rips 
along  the  turf,  never  ascending 
towuds  the  hands,  fur  away  be- 
tween two  fieldsmen :  now  lies  mo- 
tionless and  dead  a  yard  from  the 
wicket:  and  then  there  is  the 
exact  clear  judgment  of  the  run — 
the  crown  of  the  batsman's  skill; — 
not  one  lost,  yet  no  half-bred  rash- 
ness and  excitement  Then  note  the 
generalship  brought  into  play,  and 
indeed  most  indispensable,  and  see 
the  wary  captain  arranging  his  field 
with  a  view  to  this  or  that  batting 
and  bowling.  And  the  tyro  goes  in, 
gi^«B  just  the  chance  that  waa 
planned  fbr,  and  succumbs,  while^ 
the  initiated  admire.  But  it  is  still 
better  to  see  the  equal  skill  of  the 
defence  triumph  over  the  consum- 
mate skill  of  the  attack. 

Well,  I  have>et  further  praise  for 
this  kii^of  games,  even  as  tne  gentie 
Izaak  Walton  could  consume  page 
after  page  in  commendation  of  his 
loved  cnft  I  shall  not,  however,  to 
matoh  his  particularity,  give  a  dis- 
quisition upon  the  nature  of  turf  in 
general ;  the  best  kind  to  be  chosen 
for  the  ground ;  the  method  of  lay- 
ing it  down,  of  rolling  and  keeping 
itr—and  then  touch  on  the  differ- 
ences of  trees,  the  many  varieties  of 
the  willow,  ite  special  fitness  for  the 
wood  of  the  bat :  with  a  slight  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  composition  and 
qualities  of  whalebone,  cane,  thread, 
and  cobblers'  wax ;— and  then^on  to 
the  divers  species  of  animals  that 
there  be  in  the  world ;  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  hides  for  the  making  of 
leather;  and  which  of  these  so- 
prepared  skins  shall  best  suit  the 
purposes  of  Dark  or  Duke.  But, 
paraon,  old  Walton,— -this  is  the 
k)anter  of  an  admirer  of  thine. 

Avoiding  such  voluminous  treat- 
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ment  of  the  game,  let  me  go  on  at 
oooe  to  my  next  hewl  of  pnuae.  And 
this  is  that  this  game  is  singularly 
healthy,  and  fine  from  exceptions 
irhioh  have  heen  taken  to  what  I 
may  call  its  sister  sport,  at  the 
UniTersities,  namely,  boating.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  decry  this  gracefdl 
and  manly  exercise ;  but  I  may  praise 
my  own  client  somewhat  at  its  ex- 
pense. Besides,  then,  that  I  think 
that  cricket  exoels  in  the  wider 
range  of  Tarions  powers  and  fiuml- 
ties  called  forth  by  it;  besides  that 
the  cricket  match  gives  days,  while 
the  boat-race  gives  but  minutes  of 
]>leasure  (and  I  think  this  is  a  con- 
sideration, in  weighing  the  two); 
besides  these  excellences,  there  can- 
not be  urged  against  cricket  the  ob- 
jection that— justly  or  not,  I  shall 
notstop  to  decide— has  been  brought 
against  rowing,  namely,  that  of  ex- 
cessive exertion,  ruinous  hereafter 
to  the  constitution.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  a  necessary  oonsequenoe  of 
rowing;  I  only  contend  that  cricket 
is  free  even  from  the  suspicion  of  it 
And  with  fine  rosy  boys  that  are  to 
you  as  the  apple  of  your  eye,  this 
consideration  also  will  have  its 
weight. 

Moreover,  there  u  one  great  ble- 
mish from  which  cricket  is  at  least 
freer  than  most  sports,  those,  at  any 
rate,  which  have  in  them  anything 
of  the  racing  ohaiaoter.  And  this 
vice  is  htttiny,  I  am  not  about  now 
to  take  up  the  graver  objectbns  to 
this  practice— to  do  so  would  be 
considered  out  of  place  here— but  I 
take  my  stand  on  the  slur  cast  by 
it  ([in  my  opinion)  on  any  sport 
which  in  great  measure  depends  on 
it  And  I  say  that  a  sport  which 
is  worth  the  time  given  to  it  ought 
to  be  able  to  stand  alone  without 
such  maohineiy  strapped  on  to  it, 
otherwise  it  must  be  a  poor  boneless 
affair.  What  would  you  think  of 
sherry  which  was  too  poor  to  drink 
without  pouring  neat  brandy  into 
the  decanter :  or  of  ale  that  wanted 
gin  in  it;  or  of  gin  that  wanted 
vitriol  ?  These  are  homely  illustra- 
tions, but  they  express  what  1  mean. 
Now  of  course  people  will  bet  upon 
cricket,  as  they  will  bet  upon  every 
conceivable  contingency  whatso- 
ever.   Yon  can't  keep  the  possible 


or  even  the  probable  earwig  oat  of 
even  your  whitest  rose.  But  the 
interest  of  cricket  does  not  fell 
through,  does  not  appreciably  dete- 
riorate or  flag,  if  the  whole  betting 
cancer  were  cut  out  of  it  There  is 
always  the  noble  manly  game,  witli 
its  own  intense  excitement  and  in- 
terest of  a  sound  and  wholesome 
kind;  not  the  fevered  mouth  and 
stopping  heart  of  the  man  who  sees 
m<mey  in  the  one  scale,  and  insol- 
vency, rascality,  suicide,  perhaps,  in 
the  other;  not  the  diluted  com- 
pound of  this  feeling  which  one 
may  trace  in  young  girls  even  and 
amateur  book-makers.  Without  aU 
this  diseased  interest  there  is  enough 
of  hazard  and  uncertainty,  spite  of 
the  science  and  skill  of  the  game,  to 
make  (in  a  critical  moment  of  the 
match)  every  ball  deliveied  stop  the 
heart's  beating  for  a  moment;  every 
run  gained  an  ecstsay,  and  that  last 
cut  for  five  that  decides  the  victtnj 
a  very  'order  of  xelesse'  for  the 
cheers. 

Let  me  see,-what  does  a  wise  n»n 
— no  parson,  only  old  Aristotle, — 
say  about  betting?  As  nearly  as  I 
remember,  he  calls  it  a  species  of 
the  genus  oovetousness— covetoua- 
ness  diluted— the  genus  turned  into 
negus,  to  make  an  extempore  ana- 
gram,—but  still  of  the  fomily.  And, 
looked  straight  in  the  ftce,  I  think 
it  will  appear  so:  nor  can  I  under^ 
stand  that  fnenoship  or  hospitality 
which,  under  any  pretence  of  play 
or  sport,  gete  ite  hand  into  a  friend's 
pocket,  and  lightens  it  of  what  is 
sometimes  not  even  spare  cash. 
Verily,  I*d  rather  pass  some  from 
mine  into  that  of  a  needy  friend,  or 
at  any  rate  go  without  many  thiogs 
that  might  be  desirable  to  have- 
such  as  dinner  or  my  library,— than 
supply  them  in  such  a  sorry  way. 
But  then  my  idea  of  friendship,  of 
hospitftlity,  of  courtesy,  may  be 
peculiar.  I  should,  to  say  no  more, 
consider  such  a  method  of  reple- 
nishing my  purse— or  filling  my 
glove-box— as  essentially  ungentle- 
manly  or  unladylike.    Enough. 

*  Thou  comest  In  such  a  questlooable  tbape 
That  I  will  question  thee.' 

But  the  shadow  is  gone,  and  I  am  a 
man  again;  and  free  to  give  my 
thought  to  the  grand  gama 
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What  right  hare  I  to  talk  of  it  so 
much  ?  Am  I  a  cricketer  now  ?  a 
oricketiDg  parson  ?  Far  be  such  an 
impatation  from  me;  had  I  the  in- 
clination, care  for  my  influence  for 
good  over  my  people  most  forbid 
its  indulgence.  But  was  I  ever  a 
good  cricketer  ?  and  can  I,in  memory, 
light  old  well-fought  battles  and 
campaigns  over  again?  Not  even 
this.  No;  I  will  let  you,  kind 
reader,  into  my  secret  I  had  cer- 
tain younger  brothers  whose  prowess 
in  the  cricket-field  was  the  subject 
of  my  complacent  satisfaction,  and 
whose  talk,  during  the  cricket 
season,  was  scarcely  of  aught  else 
but  the  game.  Indeed  they  were 
cricket-mad.  So  at  that  time,  with 
very  little  effort,  I  was  well  up  in 
not  only  the  game,  but  the  names 
and  special  qualifications  of  the 
players  of  the  day,  professionals  and 
gentlemen ;  could  hare  almost  passed 
a  moderate  examination  on  the  sub- 
ject Without  knowing  them,  some- 
times eren  without  haying  seen  them, 
we  conceived  ferrid  admiration  or 
rooted  dislike  towards  certain  of  the  * 
ph&yenB ;  and  each  of  our  fraternity, 
indeed,  had  his  special  pets.  Cafyn 
and  Julius  Ccesar—I  think  these 
were  mine:  and  I  remember  that 
one  of  my  brothers  conceiyed  a 
violent  furor  for  iS^man,  then  the 
Surrey  bowler,  and  would  presume 
to  uphold  him  against  the  majority 
of  our  fraternity,  who,  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  were  Wisdmites.  But 
then,  had  he  not  seen  and  talked 
with  him  at  his  own  house  at 
Mitcham  ?  and  this,  in  that  cricket- 
oharged  atmosphere,  was  held  mudi 
such  an  honour  as  now  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  Tennyson  or 
Browning  would  be.  Es^iaUy 
before  we  ourselves  excel  in  any 
pursuit,  what  demigods  the  adepts 
in  it  appear  to  us !  For  it  is  noto- 
rious that  the  young  are  prone  to 
hero-worship. 

And  my  brothers  were  not  at  first 
adepts.  They  hung  fire,  so  to 
speak,  alittie.  Wewere  of  sufficient 
number  to  be  companions  without 
seeking  external  supply;  and  per- 
haps too  much  (being  also  prone  to 
stick  together)  confined  our  sports 
to  our  own  lawn  and  fields.  And, 
when  it  happened  that  we  frater- 


nised with  a  school  in  the  village, 
and  got  ourselves  chosen  into  their 
Wednesday  afternoon  games,  we 
(being  elder)  were  ao/aciU  prin- 
cipts  that  we  learned  to  think  rather 
well  of  our  play,  and  indeed  soon 
were  shut  out  of  the  game  in  wMch 
we  had  begun  always  to  take  the 
lion's  share  of  the  fun. 

It  was  just  then  that  we  were 
urged  to  join  a  neighbouring  club, 
at  which  it  was  our  lot  to  find  our 
level,  and  to  become  no  longer 
heroes  flushed  with  victory— the 
Achilles,  and  Ajax,  and  Diomed  of 
the  field— but  rather  raw  recruits, 
in  need  of  the  elements  of  drill. 
And  for  a  while  we  sung  very  small 
upon  the  tented  field:  were  mis- 
prized on  the  practice  days:  were 
shut  out  of  the  matohes.  Well, 
well,  I  myself  found  out,  in  process 
of  time,  that,  for  many  reasons,  my 
suitable  place  in  the  cricket-field 
was  on  the  spectators'  bench,  and 
that  I  was  out  of  my  ground  if  I 
was  far  from  my  study  chair;  and 
that  my  fielding  was  better  done  if 
it  were  done  alone,  wandering 
through  bobbing  clover  and  broad- 
leaved  wheat  So  I  yielded  the 
point  and  gave  them  the  slip,  and 
set  a  long  stop  to  my  bowling.  But 
I  used  to  remind  those  brothers  of 
mine,  when  better  days  came  upon 
them,  and  they  had  warmed  to  the 
work,  and  were  valued  members  of 
the  clob,  of  how  indeed  I  had  be^ 
the  earliest  trainer  that  they  had 
had,  and  of  how  time  was,  when  I 
was  wont  to  take  the  three  of  them, 
and  at  Isst  resign  the  bat,  some  ten 
years  or  so  before  they  came  out  and 
I  retired.  There  are  few  triumphs 
more  delightful  than  to  shine  out 
a  hero  when  you  had  been  thought 
a  'muff'-— and  did  not  I  share  half 
the  delight  of  that  triumph,  when 
I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  these 
lightly-held  brothers  of  mine,  giving 
the  details  of  a  match  in  which,  out 
of  sheer  desperation  for  want  of  men, 
he  had  at  last  been  included  ?  I  sup- 
pose that,  steadily  and  unnoticed,  he 
had  been  practising  his  defence; 
at  any  rate  I  know  he  took  me  and 
every  one  else  by  surprisa  No  one, 
it  appeared,  was  willing  to  go  in 
first  on  our  side,  and  accordingly  the 
Captain  sent  him  in.    And  there  he 
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stayed,  long,  and  waxy,  and  impreg- 
nable, not  hitting  moch,  but  gn^ 
dually  creeping  up  to  the  aoore  of 
the  day;  seeing  wioket  after  wicket 
&ll,  but  still,  long,  steady,  scarlet 
as  to  his  flaimel  shirt,  killing  the 
bowling,  and  knocking  off  the 
bowlers:  carrying  his  bat  out,  at 
last,  in  a  perfect  OTation  of  his 
amazed  allies.  Another  brother 
had  done  well :  and  one  more  had 
fallen  into  that  steady  style  which 
he  has  since  never  quitted.  First 
ball,  four ;  seoond  ball»  six ;  third 
ball,  out  1  A  short  life  and  a  merry 
one. 

Oh,thoseoldoricketingdayBl  I  was 
always  a  keenly-interested  spectator, 
and  even  now,  on  those  rare  occa- 
8i(ms, — once,  pierhaps,  in  two  years, 
—on  which  I  see  a  good  match,  feel 
that  I  can  hardly  have  a  greater 
treat  How  pleasant  the  sunAy 
summer  afternoon,  at  dear  old  Ox- 
ford, when,  OTer^persuaded  by  the 
merry  and  genial  band,  I  should  one 
day  mount  the  drag  that  mttled 
along  over  Magdalene  bridge,  and 
towards  Cowley  meadows.  The 
exhilaration  of  the  day,  of  the  scene, 
of  the  oompaay :  what  company,  for 
the  old  true  gay  heartedness,  is  eyer 
like  that  now  grave-grown  Oxford 
band;  the  chosen  few,  the  friendly 
many  ?  And  the  schools  were  left 
behmd ;  what  matter  now  if  there 
still  lurked  a  passage  or  two  in 
Homer  or  .^Isonylus  in  whi(^  a 
subtle  examiner  could  stump  us? 
We  find  it  easy  at  such  a  time  to 
think  the  best  even  of  examiners, 
and  to  hope  that  they  will  rather 
exercise  their  pains  in  ascertaining 
what  we  know,  than,  with  misdi- 
rected ingenuity  and  indecent  curi- 
osity, labouring  to  discoyer  whatwe 
don't.  Give  them  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  at  least;  and  take  in  the 
gladness  of  an  idle  day  when  we  are 
young.  'Tis  then,  and  then  only, 
that  we  really  enjoy  them.  We  get 
out  of  the  way  of  merely  enjoying 
life  when  we  age  or  begin  to  age. 
How  we  revel  in  our  holidays,  in 
boyhood,  in  youth  1  Betired  from 
business:  that,  perhaps  we  think, 
must  be  the  intensity  of  delight; 
life's  drudgery  all  over,  a  time  of  all 
holidays.  So  the  schoolboy  dreams : 
so  even  the  University  man,  expect- 


ing a  time  when  examinatioiiB  sliall 
be  over,  and  examiners  sink  into 
the  rank  of  mere  ordinary  feUow 
mortals,  instead  of  sitting,  as  we 
deem  of  them : 

*  On. the  bills  like  gods  together,  careleas  of 

mankixid. 
For  they  lie  beaMe  their  nectar,  and  tbeir 

U^ts  are  hurled 
Far  below  them  In  the  valleys^  and  tbe  doads 

are  lightly  cnrled 
llouDd  their  golden  houses,  girdled  with  the 

gleaming  world : 
Where  they  smile  in   secret,   looking   orer 

wasted  lands.' 

So  even  children  (I  mused  in  my 
nursery  to-day),  so  even  children 
would  waive  tiie  solid  portion  of  the 
dinner  and  have  it  all  pudding. 
And  like  them  tot  toant  the  pudding 
first,  in  youth ;  at  least  it  seems  as 
though  to  have  it  would  be  delight- 
ful; all  holidays;  no  meat:  'do 
satis  to  the  jams.'  fiat  when  iro 
are  grown  old,  and  may  now  at  our 
will  have  all  pudding, — lo,  often,  our 
taste  for  pastry  has  gone  I  Andaome- 
times  the  patient  plodding  hoxaea,  oat 
of  harmony  with  the  sunny  meadowa 
about  which  they  used  to  xaoe  9B 
colts,  have  petitioned  even  to  be 
taken  back  to  the  mill  again,  and  tow 
surrender  that  perplexing  ^raalth  of 
time  upon  their  hands.  How  well 
and  charmingly  Charles  Lambpaints 
the  picture  which  I  have  etched,  in 
his'  Superannuated  Man.*  Too  busy 
through  hfe  to  have  holidays,  and 
out  of  gear  for  them  when  tfaej 
come, '  not  single  spies  but  in  batta* 
lions:'  this  seems  strange  and  sad. 

'Oor  hearts  are  dough,  our  heels  are  lead. 
Oor  topmost  Joys  full  dull  and  dead. 

Like  balls  with  no  rebound  ! 
And  often  wltti  a  faded  eye 
We  look  behind,  and  send  a  sigh 

Towards  that  merry  ground!* 

But  just  now'we  are,  in  my  pleasant 
reminiscent  thought,  rattlhig  down 
the  High,  it  is  a  lovely  day ;  the  yel- 
low-gray of  St  Mary's  spire,  the  dark 
mass  of  University,  the  full  elms  of 
Magdalene  College,  and  the  tall 
pensive  tower  that  sometimes  thinks 
aloud  in  the  most  mellifluous  of 
bell-language:  these  are  left  behind, 
and  soon  the  white  tents  appear  on 
the  field,  and  the  spots  of  white  and 
of  colour  that  are  cricketing  there 
already.    And  our  hearts  are  gay 
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and  blytbe,  and  ^re  are  in  tone  for 
the  day  and  the  game. 

*  Meanwhile  the  beei  are  chanting  a  low  hymn ; 
And  lost  to  fight  th'  exstatic  lark  above 
SlDgB,  like  a  loal  beaUfled,  of  luve/ 

A  sweet  joyous  summer  day;  a 
day  to  be  enjoyed  heartily  while  it 
is  present,  and  to  be  pleasantly  lo- 
membered  when  it  is  of  the  past 
And  behold  1  for  once  I  have  quitted 
my  seaton  the  benches,  and  am  found 
clad  in  harness  and  somewhat  flur- 
ried, as  I  find  myself  traversing  the 
sunny  green  sward  that  lies  between 
the  t^t  and  the  wicket,  bat  in  hand, 
leg  encased  in  whalebone  and  pad* 
ding,      india-rubber       centipedes 
makmg  my  fingers  grotesque.     I 
hope  I  shall  save  my  duck's  egg,  at 
any  rate,  for  I  have  a  strong  aver- 
sion to  looking  a  fool;  but  they 
would  have  me  join  in  this  day's 
game,  or  college  match.    Guard  is 
given,  the  field  grows  attentive,  the 
bowler  retires,  poises,  and  advancing 
delivers .  the  swift- flying  ball,  im- 
seathed  it  passes  me ;  but  no  craok 
of  stomps  is  heard.     A  reprieve. 
Again,  and  liere  oaotious  treatment 
of  the  ball  lays  the  patient  dead  at 
Biyfeet  Another  reprieve.  Perhaps 
I  may  survive  imtil  I  get  my  eye  in. 
Bat  again :  and  seeing  this  ball  well 
to  the  off,  and  in  his  hurry,  quite 
forgetting  to  think  about  nay  bails, 
I  became  courageous,  and  succeed 
actually  in  persuading  him  to  post 
off  and  fetch  me  three  runs  from  a 
&r  comer  of  the  field.    Over !  I  am 
then  to  face  the  other  bowler.    This 
is  hard,  he  may  have  his  own  special 
tiresome  peculiarities ;    and  1  was 
getting,!  fancied,alittIemoreathome 
with  the  first    The  sort  of  quadrille 
that  the  changing  over  appears  to 
the  ignorant  had  ended :  again  the 
fiekl  was  rigid.  What  a  pace  I  Well, 
happily  he  wasn't  straight  Nor  the 
next,  imd  here  now  comes  the  third 
right  at  my  leg.    Courtesy  dictates 
the  quick  step  aside,  and  a  sanguine 
temperament    suggests    the    wild 
sweep  of  the  bat  which  follows  or 
accompanies  the  movement  Hurrah  I 
that  caught  him,  and  just  threw  him 
out  of  the  line  of  the  expectant  long 
stop,  and  with  just  that  slight  pat 
of  encouragement  he  ran  so  &r  that 
my  score  was  increased  to  seven.  A 


comfortable  little  sum  to  retire  upon, 
at  least  insuring  competency  and 
respectability ;  still,  I  should  keenly 
enjoy  a  double  number.  Yes,  and 
here  comes,  surely,  a  half  Tolley;  I 
step  forward,  flushed  with  success. 

-  '  Yea.  let  me  make  my  dream 
All  that  I  Tv-oald !' 

I  'let  out'  at  the  missile;  I  catch 
it  well  in  full  career:  I  already  see 
the  seven  a  ten,  when  oh  1— but  let 
me  draw  a  veil  over  the  painful  end. 
Was  it  of  malice  prepense  that 
the  bowler  gave  me  that  ball? 
Did  he  foreknow  that  I  should  so 
smite  it?  a  cold -hearted  monster  I  I 
could  have  wished  it  red  hot,  as  it 
sweetly  sailed  into  the  welcoming 
hands  of  long  field  off,  who,  of  course, 
had  neither  the  delicacy  nor  the  oonr- 
tesytomissit  So  1  retired  upon  my 
small  income,  not  disgraced,  if  not 
glorious.~HappiIy,  Ii  instinctiveiy 
&lt,  for  my  respectability,  we  had 
not  time  for  another  innings. 

Well,  I  enjoyed  the  day,  and  I 
have  enlarged  upon  my  eiperienoe 
because  it  is  indeed  a  contrast  to 
that  which  would  most  oommonly 
be  set  before  the  public,  and  there 
are  many,  like  myself,  fond  of 
cricket,  but  no  cricketers,  who  wfll 
hail  a  brother  in  me,  and  half 
pensively,  half  smilingly,  recognize 
upon  this  page  their  own  expe- 
riences, anxieties,  sweet  moments, 
and  despairs.  I  rather  pride  myself 
on  the  word  with  which  I  label  the 
/eeling  of  the  much-doubting  bats- 
'man  as  he  finds  himself  still  in  pos- 
session after  the  passing  of  each 
balL  It  is  to  him  a  series  of  re- 
prieves :  now  an  unlooked-for  gleam 
of  success:  a  dawn  of  hope  and 
confidence:  a  moment's  pang:  and 
then  he  is  sitting  in  front  of  tho 
tent  in  a  tender  glow  or  gloom. 
The  class  of  unsuccessful  aspirants 
is,  in  all  departments  of  merit,  a 
large  class,  and,  I  think,  a  class 
deserving  perhaps  more  sympathy 
and  kindly  cousideration  than  it 
gets.  The  baflaed  lover;  the  would- 
be  author ;  the  muff  at  cricket  :— 

*  There  ha^e  been  yast  dkplaya  of  critic  wit 
O^er  tho«e  who  vainly  flutter  feeble  wingi» 
Nor  riae  an  inch  'buvc  groand.' 

Yet  truly  there  is  real  pain  in  the 
mortification  and  defeat  which  fol- 
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low  upon  tinsaccessful  effort  that 
was  real  and  conscientious  and  sin- 
cere, in  any  race  of  which  feme  was 
the  crown — a  leafy  crown,  a  crown 
that  fadeth  away,  bat  a  passion- 
ately sought  prize  to  the  young 
heart,  that  knows  that  success  is 
noble,  but  has  yet  to  learn  that 
greatness  may  bo  wrought  out  of 
well-employed  failure.  Hear  one  of 
the  young  fellows — 

*  0  Fdmt  I  Fame  I  Fame !  next  grandest  word 
to  God! 
1  seek  the  look  of  Fame!     Poor  fool!— «o 

triea 
Some  lonely  wanderer  'mong  the  deeert  sands 
By  ahouts  to  gala  the  notice  of  the  Sphinx, 
tkarlng  right  on  with  calm  eternal  eyes.' 

That  may  be  a  little  ranting ;  but 
don't  oppose  to  it,  you  elder  men 
with  practical  heads,  a  coarse^ 
shoppy  vulgarity.  Don't  you  know 
that  God  has  so  ordered  His  world 
that  the  blossom  comes  before  the 
fruit? 

But  all  this  may  sound  too  serious 
treatment  for  mere  cricket  failure. 
Well,  I  don't  know :  there  is  a  cer- 
tain fame  and  glory  in  cricket ;  and 
he  wins  for  the  time  a  place  in  the 
Pantheon  who  has,  off  his  own  bat, 
pulled  the  match  out  of  the  fire, 
and  finds  himself  carried  round  the 
ground  by  a  crowd  of  frantic  de- 
votees. 1  knew,  at  any  rate,  a  man 
at  Oxford  who  certainly  gave  up 
his  first  class  in  moderations,  and 
fell  into  the  second  rank,  from  being 
imable  to  withstand  the  lure  of  being 
possibly  made  bowler  of  the  Univer-. 
sity  Eleven.  Just  the  few  important 
finishing  days  of  reading  haa  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  preliminary 
matches  and  trials:  and  the  hero 
at  Lord's,  before  whose  cunning 
balls  fell  many  a  Cambridge  wicket, 
found,  when  the  class-list  appeared, 
that  be  had  indeed  paid  tor  one 
distinction  by  loss  in  another.  I 
wonder  whether  he  regrets  his 
choice.  So  much,  however,  for  the 
love  of  honours  in  the  cricket- 
field. 

Well,  but  I  promised  to  walk 
with  you  to  Lord's  ground,  to  see 
the  great  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
match  there.  I  cannot  describe  this 
year's;  while  I  write  I  am,  as  I 
said,  a  month  or  two  from  that,  so 
I  shall  turn  back  the  leaves  of  the 


past  until  I  come  to  one  specially 
marked  page  in  my  cricketing  ex- 
perience. 

I  happened  to  be  staying,  to- 
gether with  my  wife,  near  London, 
just  at  the  time  of  the  match,  and 
I  determined  that  we  would  make 
two  days'  holiday  of  it,  and  that  she 
should  go  with  me  to  see  the  con- 
test and  all  its  gay  surroundings. 
For  a  country  paraon  and  his  wife 
those  little  affairs,  which  to  von 
Londoners  are  such  matter-of- 
course  things— these  little  treats 
which  break  the  usual  routine  of 
the  quiet  life,  are  important  epochs. 
We  have  this  advantage,  among 
others,  over  you,  however,  that  we 
enjoy  small  tilings  as  though  they 
were  large,  and  large  things  twice 
as  much  as  you  can  do.  And  this 
expedition  was,  of  course,  one  of  the 
great  treats.  How  delightful  in  the 
first  place,  of  itself  almost  worth 
the  journey,  the  travelling,  and 
going  through  London  with  yonr 
wife  without  luggage !  What 
country  parson  will  not  enter  into 
this  felicitation?  for  seldom  do  we 
go  for  light  excursions;  generally 
it  is  a  heavy  concern,  a  'move  in 
miniature ;  children  and  nurse,  and 
trunks  and  bags,  and  hampers  and 
portmanteaus— a  chapter  of  anxie- 
ties and  of  petty  warfiire  with  cab- 
men and  railway  porters,  who  won  i 
attend  to  you  when  you  want  them, 
and  when  there  is  just,  and  only 
just  time  to  catch  the  otiier  traiQi 
and  so  avoid  a  two  hours'  waiting 
at  the  dull  station.  , 

Besides  this  eigoyment  we  naa 
that  of  a  fine  day,  which,  agaiOi  is 
of  itself  almost  enough  to  make  an 
outing  successful.  And  I  am  w>na 
of  being  in  London,  or  passing 
through  it,  outside  an  omnibns  or 
in  a  Hansom  cab,  on  a  nn^ 
day.  The  country,  of  cour^i 
for  a  permanency;  but  yet  un- 
doubtedly the  town  has  its  colour, 
its  lights  and  shadows,  i*?  ,^^' 
position,  its  nameless  unticketea 
charms,  when  the  sun  is  shining 
on  a  June  day,  and  Londoners  aw 
sighing  for  the  country.  Bat,  having 
the  country  always,  we  de^^^?: 
of  it  think  such  a  day  not  ^«*^^ 
town,  and  glean  many  beauties  trom 
the  streets  and  squares.    Nor  omy 
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on  such  days:  nor  only  in  day  it- 
self. Here  is  a  bit  that  I  saved, 
and  thonght  worth  saving,  out  of  a 
country  newspaper,  which  gives  the 
beauty  of  the  city  at  night : — 

*  I  love  to  aee  the  quipt  dlgnitj 
With  which,  when  work  is  done  and  nl|^t 

dnwsoQ, 
And  all  the  din  of  footeteps  dies  away. 
It  shakes  from  off  Its  flanks  the  ebbing  tide 
Of  busy  life,  slips  off  the  gUra  of  day. 
Wraps  round  its  walls  ihe  mantle  of  the  Past, 
And  aetUes  back  to  its  historic  calm. 
*  As  if  no  break  divided  its  long  rest.' 

In  short,  we  enjoyed  the  very 
journey,  which,  however,  ended 
duly,  and  we 'soon  found  ourselves 
denizens  of  the  only  two  seats  (as  it 
would  almost  appear)  that  were  un- 
occupied. A  new  soene  to  my  wife ! 
The  mimense  hoop,  'like  a  (double) 
rainbow  fallen,'  the  colour,  and  the 
movement,  and  the  numbers  that 
every  moment  swelled.  But  soon 
after  we  arrived  the  men  began  to 
prepare  for  commencing  the  game; 
and  we  eagerly  scanned  the  lithe, 
often  stalwart  and  graceful  forms 
that  wore  the  dark  or  light  blue 
cap.  Oambridge  was,  I  believe, 
expected  to  win;  and  we  looked 
askance  at  the  ranks  of  the  foe;  of 
course  we  had  bought  a  card  with 
the  names,  and  my  wifo  intended  to 
score,  but  we  knew  not  the  men  by 
sight,  hardly  by  reputation,  so  out 
of  the  cricketing  world  were  wa 
Sbon,  however,  I  gathered,  piece- 
meal and  here  and  there,  intelli- 
gence concerning  the  prowess  of  this 
or  that  champion,  and  of  one  or  two 
I  knew  the  mme.  The  captain  of 
the  Oxford  Eleven,  for  instance,  had 
but  lately  signalized  himself  by  a 
score,  I  think,  of  loo,  in  some  great 
match.  And  now  it  was  pleasant, 
whilo  the  men  sauntered  about,  or 
leant  against  the  posts  of  the  pa- 
vilion, to  survey  the  many  faces 
that  passed  and  repassed  about  and 
behind  us,  and  now  and  again  to 
recognize  some  familiar  Oxford  fietce, 
often  appearing  from  the  strange 
clerical  garb  yet  that  seemed  natu- 
ral somehow,— I  suppose  from  one's 
own  familiarity  with  one's  self  in  it 
—although  it  made  a  change  in  the 
look  of  the  men  that  used  to  swing 
with  easy  stride  down  towards  the 
boais^  or  to  mount  the  drag  to 


Cowley,  in  all  coats,  and  hats  with 
every  coloured  ribbon. 

But  the  preliminaries  were  set- 
tled: the  toss  won:  and  the  first 
men  (Oxford)  in.  Alas!  my  wifo 
has  vainly  sooght  for  the  carefully, 
too  carefully,  kept  card ;  else  might 
I  have  borrowed  the  Homeric  strain ; 
have  given  a  list  of  the  chiefs,  who 
first  who  last  went  to  the  battle,  and 
how  this  and  that  triumphed  or 
fell,  not  from  crashing  spears,  but 
from  crafty  shooters :  not  from  rend- 
ing crags,  but  from  npping  balls. 
It  may  not  be:  but  few  of  their 
names  even  can  I  remember.  Let 
me  give  a  general  idea  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fight 

The  men  were  placed:  guard 
given:  several  thousands  expectiDg 
the  first  ball.  Let  me  hasten  to  re- 
lieve excitement  by  stating  that,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  a 
maiden  over,  and  that  about  the 
beginning  of  the  match  a  certain 
flatness  prevailed.  It  was  really 
quite  long,  I  &ncy,  before  the  tele- 
graph marked  ten ;  and  I  employed 
tibe  opportunity  in  careful  explana- 
tions, not  then  first  begun,  to  my 
wife. 

In  vain,  perhaps  you  say :  for  how 
can  a  woman  possibly  understand 
cricket?  I  reply  that  if  she  does 
not,  Hie  fault  is  in  her  teacher.  To 
be^,  you  have  to  clear  her  mind 
of  a  hopeless  muddle  concerning  the 
whole  mtents  and  purposes  of  every 
man  in  the  field.  This  is  begun,  and 
half  ended,  by  simply  impressing 
and  emphasizing  tms  broad  fact: 
that  the  two  batsmen  axe,  through- 
out the  innings,  the  sole  represen- 
tatives of  the  one  side,  and  that 
every  oUier  player  on  the  field  is 
occupied  in  the  endeavour  to  get 
them  out  This  understood,  the 
nature  and  reason  of  the  'over/ 
another  great  puzzle,  may  be  well 
instilled ;  and  the  quadrille  to  which 
this  episode  gives  rise  among  the 
men  reduced  to  simplicity,  by  just 
explaining  how  the  altered  direction 
of  the  ball  must  necessarily  alter  the 
places  of  those  who  are  waiting  to 
stop  or  catch  it,  and  how  those 
ported  at  the  long  distances  change 
posts  as  well  as  places  to  save  time 
and  peregrination.  This  much  pre- 
mised, the  ground  will  be  cleared  of 
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mldemess,  and  yon  may  then  an- 
swer qnestioQS,  which  will  soon 
become  intelligent  enough,  and  yon 
can  pnt  in  your  drills  of  regular  in- 
formation. It  is  your  own  fiftult  if 
there  be  not  soon  full  enough  idea 
of  the  great  game  to  permit  an  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  it,  and  close 
interest  in  it  Quickuess  of  under- 
standing is  the  last  thing  in  which 
women  are  deficient:  the  power  of 
weighing  opposite  considerations  ju- 
dicially and  impartially;  the  power 
of  reasoning  logically;  the  power  of 
following  oat  a  thing  to  its  conse- 
quenoe  or  to  its  sooroe,  with  the 
close  patience  of  a  sleuth-hound — 
these  are  her  deficiencies,  and  for 
these  her  education— or  want  of  it 
— rather  than  the  character  of  her 
mind  is  accountable.  This  by  the 
way.  My  pupil,  at  any  rate,  was 
apt;  and  soon  she  could,  and  did, 
enter  most  heartily  and  thoroughly 
into  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the 
game.  This  was  well,  for  it  would 
faaTB  been  a  huge  disaster,  if  no  in- 
terest in  the  play  had  been  aroused, 
to  haTe  taken  her  for  a  whole  day's 
dose  of  watching  it 

By  this  time  two  wickets  were 
down,  and  the  score  sluggish  in  the 
extreme.  I  longed  for  a  little  warmer 
work;  but  the  bowling  was  eri- 
dently  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  the 
batsmen  played  a  careful  game. 
Behold,  however,  another  vacancy : 
and  now  a  lithe,  middle-sized  man, 
with  the  dark-blue  cap  pressed  down 
above  his  (it  seemed  so  far  as  we 
could  see)  dark,  good-looking  face, 
stepped,  bat  in  hand,  from  the  pa- 
vilion. I  asked  his  name.  '  Malt- 
land.'  Full  of  excitement,  I  an- 
nounced to  my  wife  the  presence  at 
the  wickets  of  the  Captain ;  and  hur- 
riedly again  declare  1  his  exploits  of 
late,  and  promised  that  at  last  the 
spell  should  be  broken,  and  the 
fours  and  fives  fly  about  the  field. 
Eagerly  and  intently  we  watched,  as 
the  swift  ball  left  the  bowler's  hand : 
would  it  go  for  six  ?  or  would  ho  be 
content  with  just  a  two  or  three  to 
begin?  How  utterly  blank  we 
looked,  as— yes,  it  was  a  reality: 
the  stumps  behind  that  redoubtable 
bat  were  scattered  hither  and  thither. 
Be  could  afford  it,  however,  but 
Oxford  hardly  could,  and  we  felt 


sorely  dashed.  The  ehief  sustained 
his  reverse  with  the  same  quiet  dig-  . 
nity  with  which  he  would  have  car-  ! 
ried  success.  I  always  admire  the 
bearing  of  these  chieftains  as  tbey 
calmly  seek  the  pavilion  under  a 
hail-storm  of  clapping,  or  a  synpa-  | 
tbetic  silence  that  would  beaj^nse 
if  it  could.  Well  did  the  Captain,  let 
me  remark  here,  retrieve  this  fall, 
next  day,  in  the  second  innings: 
and  much  did  we  exult  in  his  suc- 
cess. Things,  however,  at  pnsent 
looked  ill  for  the  dark-blue  coloois; 
and  although  a  stand  was  made  at 
the  end  tiy  the  less  powerfid  bati- 
men,  yet  I  think  the  Oxfofd  soora 
did  not  exceed  some  eighty  or  nine^. 
It  was  evidently  all  over  with  them, 
for  there  were  some  tremeBdoQB 
bi^smen  on  the  Cambridge  sida  ^e 
mournfully  discussed  some  sand- 
wiches  and  bitter  ale  between  ^ 
rival  innings. 

'Twere  long  and  tedious  to  dwell 
in  detail  upon  every  phase  of  the 
match;  even  could  memory  produce 
sufficient  photographs  for  fihe  pnr- 
pose.  Enough  to  tell  how  our  Isd- 
guid  interest  revived,  as  the  ezpe- 
rienoe  of  Oxford  was  repeated  in  the 
(>kmbridge  innings.  Buns  meet 
gradually  got:  and  wicket  after 
wicket  crashing  down.  The  interest 
was  fully  aroused,  quickened  into 
excitement;  the  mat^h  seemed  re- 
covering its  even  balance :  and 
though  a  stand  here  was  made,  asd 
the  fatal  ball  arrested,  yet  I  think 
Cambridge  did  but  head  Oxford  by 
some  twenty  runs ;  and  as  many  as 
this  were  obtained  by  Oxford  in  her 
second  innings,  without  the  loss  of 
a  wicket,  before  the  day's  pl^y 
closed.  Thus  the  two  were  once 
more  even :  for  the  entire  eleven  of 
Oxford  had  yet  to  go  in :  to  begin, 
OS  it  were,  all  fresh  next  day,  with 
twenty  runs  for  a  start 

I  like  to  see  the  fielding  in  a 
match  like  this.  It  is  nearly  the 
prettiest  part  of  cricket.  The  hsll 
so  cleanly  taken,  and  instantly  and 
unerringly  sent  in;  the  cautions 
and  instinctive  backing  up;  the 
coolness  and  eelf-posFession ;  the 
neatness,  precision,  absence  of  flurry 
or  hurry :  all  these  things  are  to  me 
a  study.  Indeed  I  remember  learn- 
ing a  useful  lesson  up<m  which  I 
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have  practically  acted,  from  seeing 
the  beaiiog  of  a  trne  cricketer  upon 
misdng  a  ball  which  he  shonid  have 
•  fielded.  The  tyro,  or  the  half-bred 
player,  would  have  lost  his  self- 
possession,  scrambled  and  fumbled 
after  the  ball,  and  finished  perhaps 
by  kicking  it  a  few  yards  farther  on 
ito  course,  certainly  have  made  a 
bad  shot  or  two  at  capturing  it 
Not  so  my  friend.  He  just  drew 
himself  up  for  a  moment,  and  let 
the  ball  lie :  then  cool,  rapid,  cer- 
tain, swooped  upon  it,  and  nad  it  in 
in  a  twinkling.  And  I  have  applied 
this  example  in  cases  dissimilar  in 
cironmstanoes,  but  alike  in  kind: 
cases^  I  mean,  of  making  a  dip  or  a 
mistaka  Pause  for  a  moment  to 
collect  yourself  and  to  avoid  flurry, 
and  then  act.  Thus,  even  in  the 
case  of  public  reading,  how  some- 
times you  wUl  find  a  slip  or  a  fault 
foUowed  by  a  stammering  and  con- 
fusion, much  more  disturbing  and 
painful  to  audience  and  reader  or 
preacher,  than  the  calm  dignified 
recollection  and  then  the  quiet  rec- 
tification of  the  error.  A  curious 
mode,  you  may  say,  of  learning 
elocution.  But  there  are  analogies 
in  most  things  to  a  mind  which  has 
a  turn  for  discovering  them. 

Well,  to  end  our  match.  My  wife 
was  not  only  ready,  but  eager,  to 
visit  Lord's  next  day ;  and  my  father 
also  accompanied  us,  to  see  the 
end.  When  we  arrived  Oxford 
was  not  only  in,  but,  in  considerable 
degree,  out ;  and  things  were  looking 
anything  but  well  for  our  chances. 
Still,  Maitlaod's  fine  innings  cheered 
us  a  bit,  the  more  because  of  our 
jealousy  for  his  reputation,  in  which 
all  Oxford  men  seemed  part  profm- 
etors.    Something  like  one  hundred 


the  innings  closed  for,  not  enough 
by  some  decades  at  least.  And  the 
(>unbridge  score  crept  up,  not  bril- 
liantly, but  quietly ;  even  to  the  last 
the  mterest  continued ;  for,  if  I  re- 
member right,  there  were  yet  ten  to 
get  with  the  last  man  in  but  one ; 
and  before  this  was  obtained,  the 
last  man  waa  facing  ^e  bowler. 
The  excitement  was  intense  as  tho 
ball  sped  on  its  voyage  of  discovery, 
and  the  cheers  rung  out,  when  a 
clean  and  gallant  cut  secured  the 
match  for  Cambridge. 

'Alas!  that Ozflinl men ihoald sing 

The  combat  where  her  oolonrs  fell: 
That  Oxford  bard  should  wake  the  string. 
The  triomph  of  her  foes  to  tell  r 

Tet  so  it  was:  and  I  can*t  help  it ; 
nor  am  I  sure  that  if  I  could  I 
would.  At  the  time,  of  course,  one's 
sympathies  are  strongly  enlisted, 
but  when  it  is  over,  so  long  as  it 
was  a  good  fight^  and  that  the 
Universities  have  kept  fairly  even  in 
the  whole  list  of  matches,  we  do  not 
grudge  the  viotoxa  their  well-earned 
triumph. 

So,  well  pleased,  we  returned 
home,  and  retained  a  pleasant  me- 
mory of  the  eager  play,  the  bluo 
canopy  (that  would  wear  Ounbridge 
colours)  above  it  all,  the  smooth 
green  sward,  the  great  circling 
crowd;  some  sweet  girl-faces  with 
the  dark  or  the  light  blue  garb; 
some  faces  dear  through  old  friend- 
ship, and  pleasant  to  be  seen  again, 
aod  last,  some  faces  of  other  chief- 
tains besides  those  of  cricket;  chief- 
tains in  Art,  in  Literature,  &c,  who 
had  been  pointed  out  to  us,  and  who 
are  certain  to  be  seen  there  on  that 
great  day  when  Oxford  meets  Cam- 
bridge on  the  tented  field. 
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WHO    WINS? 
9  Ess  at  t^t  Jfttlif  r. 

WHO  wins?    They're  off!  and  bending 
Their  blue  blades  and  their  backs ; 
The  pace!  the  pace!  ismendiDg, 

And  horsemen  spnr  their  hacks. 
Put  out  the  blue  in  banting  I 

Shine  blue  dear  women's  eyes! 
Look  blue  at  steamers  hunting 

The  crews  that  women  prize. 
Young  oarsmen  on  the  riyer. 

Pedestrians  on  pins, 
Shout,  Oxford !    Cambridge !  give  her 

Your  muscle,  boys  I    Wno  wins  ? 

There's  sot  a  foot  between  them ! 

From  Putney  left  behind 
The  cheers  of  those  wbo\e  seen  them 

Float  on  the  Easter  wind. 
Old  Oxford  plods  machine-like, 

Dark  Oxford,  Isis-bred, 
But  fiister  now  and  queen-like 

Light  Cambridge  gets  ahead ! 
Cheer,  Cambridge!  who  can  wonder? 

The  turn  of  luck  begins. 
Here's  Hammersmith  I  and  under 

First!    What  a  roar!    Who  wins? 

From  balcony  and  basement. 

From  lawn8  that  kiss  the  stream. 
Cheer  from  the  cosy  casement 

Where  idle  lovers  dream ; 
Sing  for  the  men  of  mettle 

Who  battle  for  the  blue, 
Beserre  the  roses'  petal 

Maidens !  on  bosoms  true. 
Then  when  the  struggle  closes 

We'll  empty  out  our  bins. 
And  yon  shall  give  the  roses, 

And  eyes  shall  say  who  wins. 

Sigh,  for  the  pluck  defeated! 

Weep,  for  the  baffled  strength  I 
The  old  tale  is  repeated. 

And  Oxford  leads  a  length. 
Why,  fickle  maid,  Fortuna, 

To  Cambridge  never  cling? 
There's  Henley  yet,  and  June  a 

Sweet  victory  may  bring. 
When  Cam  is  widened  double. 

The  sluggish  Cam,  whose  sins 
Have  brought  her  children  trouble. 

We'll  tell  you  then  who  wins. 

Who  wins  ?  say,  Carolina, 

And  Isabel,  you  quiz, 
If  dark  or  light  between  a 

Vast  difference  there  is  ? 
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If  both  oould  be  the  winners 

All  eyes  might  then  be  bright. 
For  dark  are  saints  and  sinners. 

And  loved  and  hated  light 
Wave  kerchiefe  for  yonr  brothers ! 

Sing  for  your  kith  and  kin, 
Four  pity  on  the  others. 

But  let  the  best  men  win ! 


Climknt  Soott. 


A  MODEL  MABEET. 


I  WAS  once  amnsed  and  scandal- 
ized by  hearing  a  mysogynistio 
humorist  contend  that  there  is  no 
such  being,  and  never  was  in  tbis 
world  any  snch  being,  as  a  chari< 
table  woman.  He  was  careful  to 
define  and  explain  his  meaning  in 
the  use  of  the  adjective.  Said  he, 
*  I  know  about  the  ministering 
angel,  and  all  that  I  know  that 
when  pain  and  anguish  wring  the 
brow  it  is  woman's  hand  alone  that 
can  exhibit  the  tasteless  gruel  and 
the  nauseous  draught  with  a  gentle- 
ness that  equalises  flavour,  and 
mildlv  compels  the  patient  to  swal- 
low both  abominations,  without 
complaint  or  querulons  and  shud- 
dering protest.  I  know  that  the 
Lady  Bountiful  of , fiction  and  the 
Mrs.  Fry  of  reality  find  a  just  and 
universal  acceptance  as  the  types  of 
feminine  benevolence.  I  know  that 
my  good  old  grandmother— excel- 
lentlady— led  a  wretched,  wanderiog 
creature  ontof  the  wintry  wind,  hail, 
and  sleet,  down  a  dark  gateway,  and 
stripped  off  her  own  warm  and  com- 
fortable garments  to  part  them  with 
her  forlorn  sister,  as  St  Martin 
parted  his  cloak  with  the  naked 
mendicant  Oh,  yes,  to  be  snre,  I 
know  thus  much,  and  more  too ;  but 
for  all  that,  I  am  ascertain  as  I  am 
certain  of  anything  that  true  charity 
in  womankind  does  not  exist.  The 
good  deeds  of  all  these  delicate 
creatures,  as  Othello  calls  the  ladies, 
are  trammelled  with  conditions.  In 
their  charity  is  much  uncharitable- 
ness.'  Having  spoken  to  this  effect, 
if  not  in  these  very  words,  my 
friend  paused  and  then  made  the 
following  remarkable  concession: 
'  Well,  I  grant  you  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts;  she  is  quite  exceptional; 
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and  if  you  challenge  me  Til  show 
you  that  she  proves  my  rule.' 

I  did  not  chal  leuge  him.  I  stopped 
my  ears  against  his  profanity.  I 
said,  'Avaunt,  comic  but  cold- 
blooded woman-hater !'  I  felt  that 
the  name  he  had  uttered  was  not  a 
contradiction  of  female  charity,  but 
was  rather  its  affirming  head  and 
front  For  thousands  and  thou- 
sands who  have  all  the  will  to  do 
good,  and  to  do  it  unconditionally, 
there  may  scarce  be  one  who  is 
blessed  with  the  means.  And  it 
does  indeed  seem  hke  a  special 
blessing  that  wealth  should  come 
into  hands  that  can  bid  it  go  forth 
again  in  streams  of  well-directed 
mercy.  Of  a  truth,  the  benefactions 
of  Miss  Angelina  Burdett  Coutts  are 
lessons  worth  studying  in  the  art  of 
kindness.  This  art,  we  may  be  hap- 
pily sure,  wUl  never  be  lost  while 
nature  survives  among  us,  and  men 
and  women  continue  to  be  real  But> 
as  an  art,  it  is  the  better  for  strict 
rules,  and  the  worse  for  wild  prac- 
tice. Systematic,  orderly,  symme- 
trical, the  kindness  of  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts  is  tenfold  more  effective  than 
it  would  be  if  it  were  merely  a  spon- 
taneous outflow,  altogether  destitute 
of  organization  or  any  sensible  sign 
of  a  plan.  Miss  Coutts  would  seem 
to  have  mastered  the  very  architec- 
tonics of  charity. 

The  driver  of  the  Hansom  cab 
number  nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety- nine,  hailed  in  Piccadilly 
by  this  present  writer,  on  the  twen- 
tieth morning  of  the  month  of  MjEurch 
last  past— as  unpleasant  a  morning 
as  might  be,  with  the  barometer 
backing  to  stormy,  and  umbrellas 
going  up  like  Bank  Stock— looked 
uncertain  when  told    to   drive  to 
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Crab  Tree  Row,Bethnal  Green.  Tbe 
rain  streamed  from  the  peak  of  his 
hat,  and  from  the  stiff  shiny  chan- 
nels of  his  black  oilskin  covering,  as 
he  bent  down  to  receive  sailing 
orders.  He  gave  himself  a  dog- 
shake,  showering  raindrops  to  the 
rain,  and  his  wet  face  plainly  said, 
'  This  'ere  job  ought  to  be  double 
the  reg'lar  fare ;  bat  I  ain't  likely  to 
get  it.'  A  Hansom  on  a  rainy  day 
is  not  a  triumphal  car,  nor  a  coach 
of  state,  nor,  in  anyvehicnlar  like- 
ness, a  pleasant  thing  to  ride  in. 
As  they  build  London  Hansoms 
smaller  and  smaller,  space  for  your 
knees  there  is  none ;  and  the  sense 
of  dampness  in  those  joints  is  in- 
creased by  the  tight  stowing.  Yon 
must  have  the  glass  down  or  you 
must  have  it  up;  and  the  choice  of 
evils  is  a  desperate  case  of  heads-or- 
tails.  The  infernal  machine  which 
guillotines  your  hat,  or  grazes  the 
bridge  of  your  nose,  leaks  at  the 
folding  joint,  and  lets  in  the  muddy 
water  fitfully.  The  overhanging 
ridge  of  the  hinged  division  thrusts 
its  obnoxious  peak  into  your  chest ; 
and  you  are  soon  stifled  with  your 
own  breath.  Knowing  these  mise- 
ries by  doleful  experience,  you  elect 
perhaps  to  have  'the  glass  up.' 
Then  yon  must  protect  yonrself 
with  your  open  umlnella  if  you 
would  avoid  the  splashes  of  many 
hoo&,  met  in  your  slushy  progress. 
I  had  ample  time  to  study  the  de- 
merits of  either  plan  as  I  journeyed 
that  day  from  St.  James's  to  the  re- 
mote parish  of  8t.  Leonard,  Shore- 
ditch.  Crab  Tree  Bow  is  a  thorough- 
fare leading  from  the  Hackney  Boad, 
eastward  to  Bethnal  Green ;  and  in 
Grab  Tree  Bow  Miss  Burdett  Coutts 
has  builded  a  market-plaoe  which 
will  have  been  formally  opened 
when  these  pages  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  reader.  It  is  a  part  of  a  large 
and  growing  scheme  of  beneficence 
begun  by  her  some  years  ago,  and 
changing,  day  by  day,  the  sorrowful 
aspect  of  this  poor  fimbourg.  The 
rainy  20th  of  March  was  the  ap- 
pointed date  of  a  meeting  withm 
tbe  bounds  of  the  newly-finished 
market  Mifs  Coutts  had  invited 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
inspect  the  market  buildings,  and  to 
concert  with  the  committee  of  ma- 


nagement such  plans  for  the  general 
improvement  of  the  neighbourhood 
as  might  seem  requisite  and  practi- 
cable. There  were  a  few  guests  not 
officially  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment of  King  Thwaites ;  and  I  was 
one  of  them.  From  what  I  then 
saw  and  heard  I  shall  now,  with  the 
aid  of  notes  and  drawings  which  are 
before  me,  endeavour  to  describe 
Columbia  Market 

The  Gothic  quadrangle  of  two 
acres  had  the  appearance  of  being, 
as  it  was,  uninhabited  and  unfur- 
nished ;  or  I  could  have  &ncied  that 
I  stood,  wit^  English  weather  wrap- 
ping me  coldly  about,  in  the  mar- 
ket-square of  a  French  or  German 
city.  Li  the  innocent  art-prattle  of 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  mention  is  fre- 
quently made  of  the '  sky-line '  as  a 
special  beaulgr  of  good  domestic 
architecture.  The '  sky-line '  of  Co- 
lumbia Market  only  wanted  a  sky. 
Perhaps  those  chimneys  on  the  ridge 
of  the  steep  high  roofe  were  a  trifle 
too,  formalj  and  heavy  for  their 
situation,  and  were  hardly  consist- 
ent with  tbe  pointed  windows 
below.  But  there  were  projections 
and  pinnacles  enough  to  break  any 
level  monotony  of  the  two-and-two 
semi-detached-villanous  infusion  ol 
'  style.'  Mr.  Barbishire  has  a  trne 
feeling  as  to  what  roofe  should  be 
like,  and  he  is  one  oi  the  arehitectB 
to  whom  we  look  for  a  restoration  of 
the  good  old  ^ble-ends  and  the 
comfortable  quamtnesses  of  Tudor- 
Gothic.  It  is  rarel  V  that  any  gioop 
of  buildings  raised  together  on  a 
plan,  instoad  of  bein^  the  fruit  of 
time  and  time's  necessity,  fulfils  the 
conditions  of  the  picturesque  so  well 
as  does  the  snug  little  nest  of 
labourers'  dwellings  called  '  Holly 
Village,'  near  Miss  Coutts's  lodge  at 
Highgate.  When  a  little  of  the  new- 
ness shall  have  got  rubbed  off  tbe 
edge  of  this  '  loved  masionry ;' when 
the  prim  paths  shall  begin  to  show 
wear  and  tear;  when  the  negb'gence 
and  neatness  of  home  shall  be  in 
accord,  and  the  ease  of  custom  shall 
overgrow  like  ivy  the  stiff  precision 
of  strangeness,  a  prettier  spot  than 
Holly  Village  will  be  sought  in  vain 
near  London.  The  design  of  Holly 
Village  and  the  design  of  Columbia 
Market  are  from  the  same  hand.  In 
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fact,  Mr.  Darbishire  is  architect-in- 
chief  to  Miss  Bardett  Gontts,  who 
selects  the  ablest  aids  foHhe  acoom- 
plishment  of  her  benevolent  ends, 
and  who  has  been  eron  more  than 
usually  happy  in  the  formation  of  a 
l)oard  of  control  for  her  new  market. 
Her  secretary,  Mr.  John  Hassard, 
M^ho  is  also  secretary  to  the  Arch- 
l)ishop  of  Canterbury,  having  served 
Dr.  Tait  in  the  same  capacity  while 
that  excellent  divine  was  Bishop  of 
London,  is  a  member  of  the  coni- 
mittee  in  question,  at  whose  head  is 
Mr.  Edmund  Johnson,  a  Middlesex 
magistrate  and  a  man  of  noted  capa- 
city in  the  management  of  large  and 
complex  affairs.  He  has  estimated 
the  returns  upon  capital  expended 
by  Miss  Goutts,  in  the  erection  of 
this  market-place,  at  five  per  cent 
for  the  first  year,  and  from  that 
amount  to  ten  per  cent  in  years  to 
come.  Miss  Goutts,  then,  looks  for 
interest  on  the  money  she  places  to 
the  account  of  philanthropy  ?  Yes, 
it  is  even  so;  and  by-and-by  we 
shall  have  to  consider  this  pomt, 
our  present  busioess  being  with  the 
market-place  itself. 

In  the  wretched  rain,  interior 
views  were  more  agreeable  than  the 
flight  of  outer  walls,  however  sightly. 
But  the  external  architecture,  never- 
theless, commanded  onr  notice  that 
day  before  we  looked  within.  A 
gate-house  three  storys  high  is  the 
central  object  in  the  south  front, 
which  gives  upon  Grab  Tree  Bow. 
Long  arcades  on  either  side  connect 
this  building  with  the  east  and  west 
flanks  of  the  market  A  lofty  arch- 
way forms  the  principal  approach  to 
the  enclosed  square,  and  this  arch- 
way is  adorned  with  ornamental 
gates  of  hammered  iron,  the  work 
being  that  of  men  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Messrs.  Gubitt  and  Co.,  the 
builders.  The  market-office  is  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  gate-house;  and 
the  clerk  of  the  market  will  have 
his  residence  in  the  rooms  above. 
The  arcades  of  the  south  front  will 
accommodate  a  class  of  dealers  not 
requiring  the  use  of  shops.  Like  the 
loftv  centre  arch,  they  are  guturded 
with  folding  iron  gates,  the  whole 
line  being  honest  hammer-work 
that  does  a  man's  eyes  good  to  look 
upon.    Those  pensons  who  take  an 


interest  in  local  comparisons  of 
skilled  labour,  and  who  are  suffi- 
ciently expert  to  distinguish  nice 
differences  of  merit,  may  find  in  the 
northern  range  of  buildings,  to  be 
presently  described,  other  gates  of 
wrought  iron,  which  are  from  Bir- 
mingham forges,  the  south  gates 
being,  as  I  have  said,  the  produc- 
tion of  London  handicraft  It  is 
fortunate  for  a  principle  if  these 
examples  of  metoopolitan  art-work 
are  the  best  I  hope  they  are; 
though  I  must  confess  my  inability 
to  decide  by  technical  judgment 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Before  we  go  on  with  our  inspee- 
tion  of  the  place,  it  will  be  well  that 
we  take  with  us  some  knowledge  of 
the  needs  which  it  is  intended  to 
satisfy.  Four  classes  of  dealers  will 
assemble  hera  The  first  or  lowest 
class  will  he  that  of  the  hawkers 
and  costermongers,  those  poor  cater- 
ers of  the  poor,  who  live  from  hand 
to  mouth  by  selling  to  those  who  can 
barely  do  as  much.  The  second 
class  of  dealers  will  be  such  as  rent 
stalls  under  cover,  and  not  in  the 
open  square.  Thethirdclass  will  be 
shopkeepers,  but  only  shopkeepers; 
and  tiie  fourth  will  be  shopkeepers 
whose  shops  have  dwelling-places 
attached  to  them. 

Now,  for  the  hawkers  the  accom- 
modation is  simple.  They  will  bring 
iheir  barrows  mto  the  uncovered 
place,  either  to  carry  away  provi- 
sions  which  they  may  purchase 
wholesale,  or  to  remain  and  drive  a 
retail  trade.  The  next  grade  of 
merchants  will  find  room  in  the 
arcades  of  the  south  front,  which 
have  been  already  spoken  of^  and 
perhaps  in  other  piats  of  the  market, 
too.  The  penultimate  class,  non- 
residential shopkeepers,  are  hand- 
somely provided  for  in  the  market- 
hall,  of  which  building  I  shall  have 
a  few  words  to  say  presently.  Fourth 
and  last  axe  the  domiciled  trades- 
men, whose  shops  line  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  quadrangle. 

Looking  northward  across  the 
open  place,  paved  with  bluish  gra- 
nite, which  is  divided  by  red  Imes 
into  squares  of  six  fioet,  and  cen- 
trally adorned  with  the  useful  orna- 
ment of  a  large  lamp,  surrounded 
by  hydrants  and  washing  basins, 
a  r  a 
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^e  are  stmck  by  the  sight  of  a  tall 
and  graceful  belAry,  rising  from  the 
midst  of  a  Gothic  roof.  This  pro- 
minent object  denotes  the  principal 
building— a  fine  hall,  with  a  groined 
porch  at  the  base  of  the  campanile. 
It  is  the  market-hall,  bounding  by 
its  sole  length  the  entire  north  side 
of  the  square.  East  and  west,  that 
is  to  say  right  and  left  as  we  face 
the  decorative  architecture  of  this 
pinnacled  edifice,  are  the  houses 
with  high-pitched  roofs  and  pointed 
gables,  and  a  cloistered  footway  in 
front  of  their  shops.  Flanking 
these  rows,  east  and  west,  and  form- 
ing the  two  wings  of  the  south 
front,  in  Crab  Tree  Eow,  are  build- 
ings arranged  in  fiats,  which  are 
to  be  let  out  to  City  clerks,  if  City 
clerks  will  take  theuL  Nor  is  this 
proviso  at  all  unlikely ;  for  the  City 
clerks  have  been  growling,  as  much 
as  a  body  so  amiable  as  City  clerk- 
ship can  growl,  at  their  neglected 
and  forlorn  condition,  saying, 
'  While  ye,  0  rich  and  good,  are 
giving  wealth  and  time  and  care  to 
the  amelioration  of  labouring  folks' 
lodgings,  our  lodgings  are  dearer 
and  less  comfortable  than  ever; 
prayyou,  therefore,  look  to  it.'  City 
clerks  are  as  honourably  inde- 
pendent as  any  other  people;  and 
they  are  too  shrewd  men  of  busi- 
ness to  expect  boons  or  gifts  merely 
as  boons  or  gifts.  But  perhaps 
they  think,  with  some  reason,  that 
riches  and  intelligence  might  bo 
profitably  busied  in  the  building 
of  homes  that  would  pay  better 
than  the  ruinously  cheap  and  taw- 
drily nasty  terraces  and  villas  run 
up  by  that  snob  of  snobs  the  '  spe- 
culative builder,'  who,  to  the  gross- 
est ignorance  of  the  class  of  hodmen 
whence  he  has  sprung,  usually 
joins  the  mischievous  cunning  that 
availeth  no  man.  but  curseth  '  him 
that  gives  and  him  that  takes.' 
If  the  model  lodging-houses  founded 
by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  and  such 
practically  kindhearted  persons 
h:id  wrought  no  other  gqod  than 
the  discomfiture  of  the  sordid  bun- 
glers who  put  their  pence  into  the 
brick-and-mortar  traffic,  they  would 
have  done  well. 

Externally,  wo  have  now  seen  as 
much  of  tho  market-place  as  we 


care  to  see  through  tho  wet  blanket 
of  a  cold  and  rainy  day  in  the  mid- 
dle of  March.  We  might,  to  be 
sure,  keep  beyond  the  nortbera 
boundary  of  the  quadrangle,  and 
we  should  then  see  a  la^,  un- 
finished, and  untidy  yard,  which 
will,  when  in  order,  be  a  place  for 
the  unloading  of  carts,  and  for  the 
transaction  of  wholesale  business; 
and  being  on  that  farther  side  of 
the  hall,  we  become  aware  that  the 
new  Columbia  Market  closely  abnta 
on  the  fine  range  of  lodging-houses 
built  by  Miss  Coutts's  architect,, 
and  named  Columbia  Square;  also 
that  there  is  as  much  decoration  on 
the  enter  side  of  the  hall  itself  as 
on  that  part  which  overlooks  the 
market-place ;  moreover  that  tfaeie 
is  a  tavern  for  the  use  of  the  market 
people;  likewise  a  oofiee-house^ 
rather  comfortless  now  in  its  bar» 
blank  northerly  look-out,  but  capa- 
ble of  being  made  more  attractive  ; 
lastly,  that  there  is  an  opening  ta 
cellars  which  would  be  invaluable- 
to  a  wine-merchant  in  some  other 
part  of  the  town,  and  may  be  found 
very  useful  here. 

It  is  a  pleasant  change  from  the 
chilly  north  yard  and  its  bare  build- 
ings with  its  bleak  aspect,  bleaker 
now  for  the  excessive  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  to  the  inside  of  the 
great  hall ;  great,  I  call  it,  for  so  it 
is,  considering  its  purpose  and  the 
little  prospect  there  would  have 
been  of  such  a  hall  being  raised 
here  except  by  private  munificence* 
There  is  a  clear  length  of  one  hun- 
dred and  four  feet  with  a  width  of 
fifty ;  and  the  height  from  the  paved 
fioor  to  the  top  of  the  groined  roof 
— which  by-the-by  is  of  pitch-pine, 
unusually  b^utiful  in  grain  and 
colour— is  fifty  feet  The  ground 
space,  unobstructed  by  any  fixtures 
or  movable  furniture,  gives  an  area 
of  two  thousand  six  hundred  square 
feet ;  and  in  the  aisles,  behind  the 
clustered  granite  pillars  which 
divide  the  length  of  the  hall  into 
seven  bays,  are  twenty-four  small 
shops,  each  thirteen  feet  deep, 
about  seven  feet  wide,  and  eignt 
feet  high.  They  are  lined  with 
the  polished  Connemara  marble» 
which  is  so  hard  and  close  of  grain 
as  to  be  the  very  best  material  to 
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insure  perfect  cleanliness ;  and  they 
are  furnished  with  sink,  counter, 
and  other  fittings  necessary  for  the 
sale  of  meat,  fish,  and  pooltry. 
These  shops,  which  are  supple- 
mented with  offices  containing  each 
a  fireplace  and  a  desk,  are  in  four 
flat  blocks,  two  oq  each  side  of  the 
hall;  and  thus  four  platforms  or 
terraces,  neatly  tiled,  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  display  and  sale  of 
shrubs  and  flowers.  The  pine  roof 
has  moulded  ribs,  springing  from 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  which 
are  thirty-five  feet  high.  The 
Portland  stone  used  in  the  building 
of  this  hall  is  variously  adorned  with 
the  beautiful  Irish  marble  already 
mentioned,  with  Sicilian  marble, 
and  with  Aberdeen  granite.  Light 
on  all  sides  is  gained  from  large 
mullioned  windows,  extending  from 
the  galleries  to  the  groining  of  the 
roof  with  which  their  heads  are 
concentric.  Two  compartments  in 
each  window  are  fmmished  with 
casements,  which,  by  an  ingenioasly 
simple  contrivance,  are  made  to 
open  outwards,  for  ventilation.  The 
building  has  four  entrances.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  one,  the  chief 
entrance,  through  the  deep  porch 
at  the  base  of  the  belfry  and  clock- 
tower.  Then  there  are  gates  or 
doors  at  either  end,  and  one  on  the 
north  side  leading  from  the  outer 
yard  and  New  Street,  Hackney 
Boad. 

Now  for  the  questions— Ought  a 
charitable  deed,  like  the  founding 
of  this  market,  to  be  made  a  matter 
of  commercial  speculation;  and, 
being  calculated  to  pay,  will  it  pay  ? 
First,  with  the  first  I  do  not  think 
that  in  all  cases  a  tangibly  pro- 
fitable return  of  the  bread  we  cast 
upon  the  waters  should  be  looked 
for.  We  should  not  invariably  ex- 
pect to  get  it  back  again,  as  the 
Yankee  showman  said,  buttered. 
I  am  quite  certain,  as  every  man 
with  his  eyes  open,  and  his  heart 
tolerably  uncankered  must  be,  that 
thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds 
given  by  such  a  true  sister  of 
oharity  as  Miss  Burdett  Goutts,  are 
given  without  the  hope  of  reim- 
bursement Yet  according  to  a 
pnndplelon  which  the  most  im- 
portant of  her  philanthropic  schemes 
are  wrouizht  oat,  that  hope  must  be 


very  pleasing  to  her.  The  prin- 
ciple is  shnply  this— works  that  are 
meant  to  benefit  struggling,  but  not 
helpless  persons,  ought  to  remu- 
nerate the  projectors,  and  are  tested 
by  the  amount  of  remuneration. 
The  more  they  are  wanted  the 
better  they  should  pay.  It  is  easy 
to  understand,  therefore,  how  a 
charitable  man  or  woman,  who 
makes  charity  a  study  and  a  busi- 
ness, should  watch  with  a  sort  of 
disinterested  greed  the  financial 
success  of  operations  purely  bene- 
volent in  their  scope  and  aim.  Then, 
Will  the  capital  expended  in  the 
building  of  Columbia  Market  return 
a  fair  interest?  Will  the  marbles, 
and  the  sculpture,  and  the  wronght- 
iron  foliation,  and  the  peal  of  fifteen 
bells  in  an  ornamental  turret  yield 
a  money  return?  The  answer  is 
plainly,  '  No.'  But  the  princii)le, 
nevertheless,  is  vindicated  and  main- 
tained. There  will  be,  in  all  rea- 
sonable likelihood,  a  very  good 
profit  on  the  outlay  for  plain  and 
solid  construction,  which  is  covered 
by  the  figure  100,000/.  Beyond 
this,  the  decorative  work,  costing 
50,000/.,  need  not  be  considered. 
That  is  Miss  Coutts's  own  affair. 
Use  and  beauty  are  two  distinct 
things ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
think  of  making  poor  toilers  pay 
for  architectural  grandeur  and  or- 
nament Still,  the  expenditure  of 
this  large  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  in  the  adornment  of  a  mar- 
ket-place may  not  be  unprofitable, 
even  in  a  strictly  business-like  pomt 
of  view.  Better  work  makes  better 
workmen;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy 
and  significant  fact  that  the  iron 
gates  of  the  entrance  in  Crab  Tree 
Eowwere  hanunered  into  forms  of 
beauty  by  men  who  were  obliged  to 
have  the  requisite  knowledge  and 
skill  hammered  into  them ;  for  they 
were  previously  inexpert  at  this 
dignified  kind  of  art-labour.  It 
will  be  impossible  for  the  coarsest 
and  most  ignorant  minds  to  be  in 
constant  familiarity  with  graceful 
forms  without  profit  of  elevation 
and  refinement  So  let  us  leave 
Ck)lumbia  Market  to  its  twofold 
work,  hoping  that  it  may  help  to 
enforce  a  wider  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  man  cannot  and  should 
not  live  by  bread  alone.       G.  T. 
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MR.  WALTON,  of  the  Temple 
and  the  Home  Ciionit,  luui 
very  pleasant  lodgings  Yery  close  to 
Hyde  Park.    The  rooms  were  not 
Tery  extensive,  neither,  indeed,  was 
the  house,  bat  then  the  situation 
was   BO    exceedingly   good.      Mr. 
Walton  went,  or  rather  he  used  to 
go,  the  home   circuit,  that  boiog 
handy  and  comparatively  inexpen- 
sive.   He  bad  also  his  name— with 
a  great  variety  of  other  names— 
painted  over  a  door  in  the  Temple; 
but  beneath   that  door  itself  Mr. 
Walton  had  not  passed  for  years. 
The  law  had  proved  a  severe  step- 
mother, not  affordiug  him  the  slight- 
est nourishment;  but  Mr.  Walton  had 
means  of  bis  own,  and  after  his  first 
twelvemonth,  seeing  no  immediate 
prospect  of  being   appointed    So- 
licitor-General,    he   had   virtually 
abandoned  the  law.    Still  he  was  a 
barrister  of  seven  years'  standing, 
and  was  very  ready  to  accept  any 
good  thing,  of  which  he  had  some 
chance   through  a  powerful   con- 
nection, which  might  fall  to  him  aa 
a  barrister  of  a  certain  standing. 

He  had  fixed  upon  taking  these 
rooms  in  Tybumia  as  soon  as  he 
had  set  eyes  upon  them.    Ho  had 
wanted  West-end  lodgings,  and  had 
given  up  a  day  or  two  to  that  weari- 
some search.    Some  landladies  were 
so  painfully  grand,  others  so  pain- 
fully shabby.   Sometimes  the  furni- 
ture was   good   but  ancient,  and 
with  a  general  savour  of  dilapidated 
horsehair;  sometimes  it  was  new 
and  shiny,  but  cheap  and  fragile, 
and  as  scan^  as  could  be,  consist- 
ently with  due  appearance.    Every- 
where the  voice  was  insincere,  the 
eye-lustre  metallic,  and  the  manner 
wavering  between  cringing  servility 
and  mere  impudence.    At  last  he 
came  to  this  particular  house.    It 
was   thoroughly    homelike.     The 
rooms  were  furnished  very  prettily 
and  very  fully,  the  ornamentation 
elegant,   the   comforts   numerons. 
Freshness  and  neatness  everywhere, 
and  very  admirable.    He  told  him- 
self, and  with  truth,  that  he  had 
dropped  into  a  good  thing.     He 
would  have  taken  the  rooms  at  once, 
they  suited  him  so  well,  and,  more- 


over, he  was  quite  taken  with  the 
quiet,  pleasant,  ladylike  manners  of 
his  landlady.  It  may  here  also  be 
mentioned,  as  a  fact  in  the  general 
history,  that,  on  entering  one  of  the 
rooms,  he  saw  a  really  beautiful 
girl  bending  over  some  drawing  on 
which  she  was  engaged,  who  rose 
when  he  entered,  and  dropping  a 
slight  but  very  graceful  curteey, 
withdrew,  which  yoang  lady  was 
the  landlady's  daughter.  The  cir- 
cumstance ha^l,  however,  no  other 
effect  upon  our  Templar  than  sup- 
plying him  with  the  comfortable 
reflection  that  it  was  better  to  have 
nice  women  about  him  than  women 
who  were  not  uico. 

His  lodgings  were  on  the  ground- 
floor;  that  is  to  say,  his  sitting- 
room  was  the  front  dining-room. 
There  waa  o  parlour  behind,  which 
was  one  of  the  rooms  which  Mrs. 
Merton,  the  landlady,  occupied  for 
herself.  The  drawing-room  floor 
was  let  to  a  member  of  Parliament 
and  his  wife  for  a  season.  On  the 
third  floor  were  three  bedrooms, 
two  belonging  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  one  to  Mr.  Walton,  with  small 
dressing-room  annexed.  There  were 
no  other  lodgers.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  geography  of  the  place 
should  be  thus  Dbj  understood. 

Mr.  Walton  would  have  liked  his 
landlady  still  better,  and  her  apart- 
ments still  more,  if  he  had  known 
more  about  her.  He  knew  it  all 
afterwards.  Mrs.  Merton's  husband 
had  been  a  sorgeon,  rather  distin- 
guished  in  his  day,  as  careful  and 
kindbearted  as  he  was  olever,  and 
whoso  reputation,  in  a  difficult  de- 
partment of  his  profession,  still 
lasted  and  was  likely  to  last.  He 
was  climbing  fast  into  fame  and  a 
large  practice,  and  had  taken  this 
pretty  West-end  house,  where  he 
had  nardly  lived  two  years,  when, 
attending  gratuitously  a  sickly 
family  in  a  fetid  court,  he  sickened 
and  died.  He  had  not  insured  his 
life,  and  ho  had  saved  very,  very 
little  for  his  wife  and  two  cluldren, 
girl  and  boy.  The  widow  had  hardly 
anything  beyond  the  lease  of  the 
house,  which  was  WOTth  something, 
and  its  abundance  of  handsome  fur- 
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nitiire.  It  was  her  supreme  desire 
that  her  children  should  have  the 
education  that  their  gifted  father 
would  wiah  them  to  have,  the  boy 
goiug  into  the  father's  profession, 
where  ho  would  find  many  friends. 
The  only  plan  that  suggested  itself 
to  Mrs.  Merton  was  that  she  should 
let  off  her  house  into  apartments. 
This  was  a  sore  trial  to  good  Mrs. 
Merton— a  sore  blow  to  that  decent 
pride  which  may  have  something 
wrong  in  it,  but,  at  the  same  time,  is 
such  a  help  to  most  of  us  imperfect 
people.  The  dining-room,  where 
friends  had  so  often  gathered  round 
their  cheerful  board ;  that  exquisite 
drawing-room,  overlooking  the  gay, 
bright  park,  in  which  she  had  taken 
Buch  pride,  and  which  was  crowded 
with  tokens  of  her  own  fair  tastes, 
must  be  given  up  to  strangers,  who 
would  look  upon  her  as  a  mere  hire- 
Hog,  and  would  know  nothing  of 
the  ghostly  sympathies  and  associa- 
^ioDs  which  cling  to  such  chambers 
in  their  vanishoi  joys.  But  Mrs. 
Merton  thought  she  saw  her  duty, 
and  she  did  it,  though  with  a  lacera- 
tion of  heart  and  feeling  which 
made  those  who  knew  her  best 
wonder  how  she  could  possibly  go 
through  with  her  daily  work.  But 
she  was  sustained  by  duty  and  love, 
and  duty  and  love,  as  is  their  wont, 
were  now  bringing  their  reward. 
Her  eldest  boy  was  walking  the 
hospital  at  Edinburgh,  with  the 
fairest  of  fair  characters,  and  every 
hope  of  attaining  to  future  eminence. 
Her  daughter  i^e  had  sent  to  an 
excellent  school,  where  the  worthy 
schoolmistress,  though  giving  her 
special  pains,  had  made  in  her  case 
special  reductions.  Mabel  had  now 
finished  her  education,  and  was 
anxious  to  begin  the  world  as  a 
governess,  while  her  mother  was 
anxious  to  keep  her  at  home.  And 
the  good  mother,  amid  constant  oc- 
cupation and  growing  interests,  had 
now  regained  a  full  measure  of 
cheerfulness  and  tranquillity.  One 
of  Mr.  Walton's  family  friends,  hear- 
ing of  his  whereabouts,  told  him  all 
about  the  home  and  family  where 
he  lived. 

The  most  stable  institution  of  the 
Merton  household  was  that  every 
spring   there  should   be  a  grand 


house-cleaning.  Other  cleanings 
there  were  numerous  and  vexatious, 
but  the  spring  cleaning  was  the 
greatest  institution  of  alL  In  some 
houses  there  is  such  a  chronicity 
about  cleaning  that  I  Terily  believe 
it  is  simply  a  vindictive  and  reta- 
liatory proceeding  adopted  towards 
the  race  of  mankind  as  an  ingenious 
instrumentation  of  torture  to  redress 
any  balance  of  female  grievances 
that  might  be  standing  over  unr^ 


It  was  now  the  pleasant  spring, 
Easter-tide,  the  Easter  falling  late. 
The  cutting  nor'-easter  had  finished 
its  work  of  cutting  and  carving  at 
weakly  lungs,  and  old  ^olus  had 
bottled  up  his  east  wind  in  his  cellar, 
and  had  given  us  zephyrs  as  a  de- 
sirable change.  Yery  pleasant  was 
the  change  to  man,  and  beast,  and 
little  fishes.  Among  its  evidences 
was  the  grateful  fact  which  Mr.  Wal- 
ton's eye  appreciatingly  noted,  that 
a  slight  glass  vase  of  fresh  flowers 
repeatedly  adorned  his  breakfast- 
table.  Sometimes,  in  that  adjacent 
room,  he  heard  music,  soft  and  low, 
such  as  his  soul  loved.  Once,  let- 
ting himself  quietly  in  with  his 
latch-key,  he  heard  the  silvery  ripple 
of  a  voice  in  converse,  sound  hardly 
less  musical  Once,  also  coming  in 
very  quietly  from  a  dinner-party,  he 
heard  a  magnificent  soprano  Toico 
in  that  next  room,  which  was 
silenced  as  soon  as  the  arrival  was 
known.  When  he  was  at  home 
music  did  not  ordinarily  go  on  in 
that  adjacent  room. 

One  morning,  contrary  to  hei 
custom,  Mrs.  Merton  made  her  ap- 
pearance in  his  room  while  he  was 
still  at  breakfast. 

'  Mr.  Smith,  the  member,  sir,'  she 
said, '  is  going  out  of  town  for  his 
little  parliament  holiday.' 

'  Hope  he'll  enioy  it,  Mrs.  Merton, 
said  Walton,  with  real  indifference 

'Gentlemen  generally  go  out  a 
few  days  at  Easter-tide.  It  brightens 
them  up  for  the  season/ 

'  Not  at  all  a  bed  plan,'  returned 
Walton;  'a little  change  brightens 
us  all  up.' 

'Pray,  Mr.  Walton,'  said  the 
widow,  coming  to  the  point,  'do 
you  intend  going  away  for  a  few 
days  this  Easter?' 
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*  Why,  really,  Mrs.  Merton,  I  can't 
say  that  I  am.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  I  had  neyer  thought 
about  it' 

Then  Mrs.  Merton  left  the  room 
with  a  somewhat  aggrieyed  and  de- 
cidedly disappointed  air. 

The  next  day,  however,  she  entered 
his  apartment  with  a  braced-np  ex- 
pression of  conntenance  indicative 
of  much  mental  determination. 

'  I  hope  it  won't  put  you  out  at 
all,  Mr.  Walton,  but  we  are  begin- 
ning our  spring  cleaning,  and  we 
shall  want  to  take  up  your  carpets 
in  a  morning  or  two.' 

'Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  oh  dear!' 
groaned  Mr.  Walton,  burying  his 
iwn^  in  his  hands.  He  hod  been 
familiar  with  the  aflHiction  from  his 
youth  up,  and  here  it  was  once  more 
Reusing  him  in  all  its  horrors. 

To  Mr.  Walton,  indeed,  the  cala- 
mity was  a  real  one.  We  are  greatly 
attached  to  him,  but  we  must  also 
frankly  own  that  he  was  generally 
in  much  of  a  muddle.  He  was  a 
man  who  had  really  little  or  nothing 
to  do,  but  he  persuaded  himself  that 
he  was  the  busiest  man  in  London. 
The  phrase  strenua  inertia  might 
have  been  expressly  invented  for 
him.  There  never  was  a  more  plea- 
sant and  amiable  man.  A  bit  of  an 
artist,  a  bit  of  a  painter,  a  bit  of  a 
critic  and  poet,  a  bit  of  a  mathema- 
tician and  savant,  he  had  gained  a 
smattering,  a  footing,  in  many  ac- 
complishments and  branches  of 
knowledge  without  attaining  to  the 
slightest  proficiency.  It  was  fortu- 
nate that  he  had  not  to  gain  his 
living  by  this  dilettantism.  Perhaps 
if  he  had  he  would  have  been  more 
energetic  and  have  achieved  distinc- 
tion. 

He  was  the  most  careless  man 
that  could  be  conceived,  his  room 
always  in  a  litter— photographs, 
stamps,  stray  silver,  water-colour 
paintings,  cards,  letters,  even  jewel- 
lery, strewed  around.  It  was  not 
oven  clear  that  he  took  the  trouble 
of  reading  his  letters,  and  friends 
who  knew  him  would  insist  on  see- 
ing him  and  not  leaving  messages, 
there  was  so  little  chance  of  liis 
ever  attending  to  a  message.  To 
such  a  man  the  proposition  of  clear- 
ing out  his  sitting-room  was  the 


most  painful  and  exasperatiog  that 
could  be  imagined.  But  he  was  too 
indolent  even  to  object,  but  acqui- 
esced in  fate  and  the  inevitable  per- 
sonified by  Mrs.  Merton,  only  begging 
that  the  operation  might  be  put  off 
as  long  as  it  could,  and  then  be  got 
over  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  next  morning -there  was  an 
ominous  noise  overhead  which  told 
him  that  the  devastating  work  had 
commenced.  Huge  pieces  of  furni- 
ture were  being  dragged  about, 
draperies  were  hanging  over  the 
banisters,  windows  were  flying  up, 
small  dust  was  in  the  air,  suspi- 
cious-looking females  were  carrying 
buckets  upstairs,  and  the  spring 
cleaning  was  commenced  in  real 
earnest.  His  bedroom  was  to  be 
ruinated  that  afternoon,  and  his  sit- 
ting-room to  undergo  the  same  £ate 
the  afternoon  following. 

That  afternoon,  when  Mr.  Walton 
was  out,  a  gentleman  called  to  see 
him,  and  expressed  some  little 
annoyance  at  not  finding  him  at 
home. 

'  It  is  rather  important  Can  I 
write  him  a  line?'  said  the  visitor. 

The  handmaiden  said  she  had  no 
doubt  he  could,  but  she  would  speak 
to  l^Iiss  Mabel. 

Miss  Merton  at  once  asked  him 
into  her  mother's  pretty  room,  and 
gave  him  writing  materials.  In 
about  a  minute  he  dashed  off  a  short 
note,  and  gave  particular  instruc- 
tions that  it  should  be  carefully  de- 
livered to  Mr.  Walton. 

Ton  can  bring  a  horse  to  the 
water  but  you  cannot  make  the 
noble  animal  drink.  You  nughtlay 
a  note  on  Mr.  Walton's  writing- 
table  ;  you  might  tell  Mr.  Walton 
that  there  was  a  note  lying  on  his 
writing-table ;  you  might  point  the 
note  out  to  him,  but  you  could  not 
insure  the  certainty  that  Mr.  Walton 
would  open  and  peruse  such  a  note. 

There  were  several  little  not^ 
lying  on  his  writing-table  when  he 
came  homo.  One,  pink  and  per- 
fumed, from  a  great  lady,  asking 
him  to  a  party,  was  eagerly  opened. 
Mr.  Walton  looked  meditatively  at 
the  others,  and  shook  his  head  at 
them,  and  smoked  a  meditative  cigar 
over  them,  and  concluded  that  he 
would  open  them  next  day.    One  or 
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two  of  them  looked  dunnish.  Mr. 
Walton  did  not  overlive  his  modest 
income,  but  a  man  of  his  irrega- 
larity  generally  adjusts  things  badly, 
and  is  liable  to  get  donned. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Merton 
asked  him  whether  she  should  help 
him  put  his  books  and  water-colour 
drawings  in  order  before  the  char- 
woman came;  but  Mr.  Walton  de- 
clared his  intention  of  preparing 
himself  in  person  for  the  visitation 
of  these  harpies. 

*  The  fact  is,  Mrs.  Merton,  I  don't 
mind  it  now.  My  books  and  papers 
want  arranging  sadly,  and  this  will 
be  a  good  opportunity  now  that  I 
am  compelled  to  arrange  them.' 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Walton 
set  his  house,  or  rather  his  portion 
of  the  house,  in  order;  that  is  to 
say,  he  did  so  according  to  his  lights. 
He  made  a  glorious  litter,  and  after 
his  manner,  meditatively  shook  his 
head  at  it,  and  smoked  a  cigar 
over  it.  Then  he  began  the  work 
of  assorting  prints  and  photo- 
graphs, which  he  stopped  to  gaze 
on,  and  of  binding  up  familiar 
letters  which  he  stopped  to  read 
once  more.  A  man  does  not  make 
much  progress  in  this  last  sort  of 
work,  and  it  is  rather  sad  work ;  at 
least  Mr.  Walton  felt  a  little  de- 
pressed. He  was  two-and-thirty 
now,  and  the  seven  years  of  his  pro- 
fessional life  were,  he  acknowledged 
to  himself,  blank  and  failure.  He 
had  not  got  on,  and  never  expected 
to  get  on,  at  the  bar.  His  'in- 
fluence,' the  powerful  friend  who 
had  it,  might  do  something  for  him, 
only  his '  influence '  didn't,  and  that 
hope  deferred  was  beginning  to 
make  his  heart  sick.  He  was  suf- 
ficiently well  off  to  live  luxuriously 
as  a  bachelor;  but  it  is  uniformly 
your  gentle,  luxurious  bachelor  who 
is  always  peopling  his  fool's  para- 
dif^e  with  a  lovely  wife  and  pretty 
children.  Mr.  Walton  awoke  up 
from  this  vein  of  meditation  by  dis- 
covering that  he  had  not  many 
minutes  wherein  to  complete  his 
preparations.  These  were  made 
with  extreme  haste  and  by  no  means 
thoroughly.  Books,  papers,  and 
prints  were  flung  into  separate 
heaps  or  crammed  unsorted  into 
drawers;  some  stamps  and  coins 


were  collected,  but  more'  were  left 
lying  about,  and  a  general  sweep 
into  a  huge  waste-paper  basket  of 
all  remaining  papers,  circulars,  <&c., 
carried  out  his  very  rudimentary 
notions  of  tidiness  and  good  order. 
Then,  as  he  went  out,  with  a  sudden 
impulse  he  said  to  his  landlady — 

'  As  my  room  will  be  all  in  con- 
fasion  to-night,  Mrs.  Merton,  I  will 
fling  myself  upon  your  hospitality 
for  a  cup  of  tea.' 

And  the  good  lady  assented,  be- 
fore she  exactly  realized  to  what 
sho  was  pledging  herself. 

Walton  refused  more  than  one 
good  invitation  for  that  evening  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  Somehow  he 
found  himself  looking  forward  to 
the  widow's  little  room  adjoining 
his  own.  There  was  a  pleasant 
voice  that  was  musical  and  low, 
which  that  night;  should  be  musi- 
cal and  low  to  him;  which  could 
sing  magnificently,  and  that  night 
sliould  sing  magnificently  for  him. 
AYhcn  he  got  back  to  the  house, 
after  dinner  at  his  dub,  the  place 
was  in  the  utmost  turmoil  and  dis- 
order, and  the  little  parlour  was  a 
perfect  haven  of  brightness  and 
peace.  The  widow  gave  him  his 
cup  of  tea.  Mabel  was  there,  a 
really  beautiful  girl,— and  I  am  not 
using  that  much-abused  term  lightly 
— calm  and  ladylike  as  a  princess. 
Mrs.  Merton,  with  all  her  goodness, 
had,  perhaps,  rather  deteriorated 
during  those  years  of  her  widow- 
hood, under  the  unfavourable  pro- 
cess of  letting  lodgings;  but  Mabel 
had  all  the  frankness,  grace,  and  cul- 
ture that  can  belong  to  the  well- 
bred  maiden  of  eighteen.  The  voice 
was  as  low  and  musical,  the  singing 
as  glorious  as  he  had  anticipated. 
Walton  himself  sang  well  Let  it 
be  said  for  him  that  he  was  a  good- 
looking  fellow,  with  excessively  gen- 
tlemanly manners,  soft  intonation, 
and  large  dreamy  eyes,  but  a  few 
grey  hairs  were  prematurely  peep- 
ing out  amid  the  curly  brown. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  very  care- 
less man,  Mr.  Walton,'  said  Mabel. 
'  When  we  went  into  your  room, 
after  you  were  gone  out,  we  found 
a  couple  of  photographs,  a  dozen 
postage-stamps,  and  three  Bhillings, 
in  silver  and  copper,  not  to  mention 
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a  lot  of  papers,  which  I  am  not  at 
all  sore  that  you  wished  to  haye 
destroyed.' 

'  Oh,  neyer  mind  the  papers/  said 
Mr.  Walton;  'bat  I  am  much 
obliged  for  the  other  trifles.' 

'  There  they  are,  on  the  mantel- 
piece,' said  Mrs.  Merton. 

And  on  the  mantelpiece  the  care- 
less man  left  them,  perhaps  on  pur- 
pose that  he  might  come  in  and  ask 
for  them  next  day. 

It  was  a  delicious  evening.  Mr. 
"Walton  enjoyed  himself  thoroughly. 
Such  a  pretty  home  scene,  by  its 
rarity  and  attractiveness,  pleased 
him  greatly.  Such  frank  confi- 
dences and  intimacy  with  two  good 
women,  and  one  young  and  beauti- 
fal,  was  what  he  could  thoroughly 
appreciate.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very 
susceptible  nature ;  and,  as  he  took 
his  candle  and  went  up  those  un- 
carpeted  stairs,  picking  his  way 
through  the  ctebris  of  the  day's 
hostile  work,  to  his  renovated  chtte- 
ber,  he  thought  that  if  Mabel  Mer- 
ton were  only  a  young  lady  with  an 
immense  amount  of  money,  he  could 
take  the  whole  house  off  her  mother's 
hands,  and  live,  not  unhappily,  with 
her  as  his  wife.  Such  are  the  silly 
speculations  of  the  unoccupied  mind. 

The  next  morning  he  breakfasted 
in  the  drawing-room  apartment  ap- 
pertaining to  the  member  of  parlia- 
ment, who  had  gone  down  for  his 
Easter  holiday  to  see  the  Volunteer 
Beview.  But  after  breakfast  he  de- 
scended into  Mrs.  Merton's  pleasant 
sitting-room,  to  claim  the  photo- 
graphs, the  stamps,  and  the  stray 
sixpences.  Mabel  was  there,  fresh 
as  the  dawn,  and  with  an  unre- 
strained expression  of  pleasure  as 
the  guest  of  last  night  entered.  He 
persuaded  her  to  go  on  with  her 
painting,  which  his  own  knowledge 
of  art  told  him  was  really  excel- 
lent. Then  they  fell  into  conversa- 
tion, and  she  asked  him  whether  he 
could  give  any  advice  or  assistance 
about  being  a  governess.  Thus  one 
or  two  morning  hours  stole  by,  and 
then  a  servant  entered. 

'  Please,  sir,  a  man  at  the  door 
wishes  to  know  if  you  havo  any 
answer  to  the  letter  which  was  left 
here  for  you  the  day  before  yester- 
day.' 


'Dear  me!  What  letter  was  tii^, 
I  wonder  ?'  said  the  <^areles8  Walton. 

'  It  was  the  letter  which  the  gen- 
tleman wrote  here,'  said  Mabel, 
'  and  which  I  laid  on  your  desk.  I 
told  Susan  particularly  to  draw  yonr 
attention  to  it' 

'  So  I  did,  sir,'  said  Susan* 

'I  remember  it  now/  said  Mr. 
Walton ;  '  but  I  am  afraid  that  I 
never  looked  at  it.  What  on  earth 
shall  I  do?  Oh,  tell  the  man,  Susan, 
that  there  is  no  answer.' 

When  Susan  went  to  give  the 
message.  Miss  Merton,  with  a  vague 
impulse,  went  out  into  the  passage. 
The  messenger  was  a  highly  re- 
spectable man,  and  did  not  appear 
to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  an- 
swer. 

*  Is  there  anything  particular  ?' 
asked  Mabel,  for  she  had  a  practi- 
cal mind,  and  it  occurred  to  her 
that  the  careless  lodj?er  might  he 
treating  an  important  matter  xathcr 
summarily. 

'  It  must  be  pirticular,'  said  the 
messenger,  '  for  Sir  Charles  Vernon 
said  that  it  was  to  be  sent  down  to 
him  to-night,  in  his  own  despatch - 
box,  to  Windsor  Castle,  where  he 
has  gone.' 

And  the  man  was  gone  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

Mabel  was  astounded  at  this  to- 
mark  of  the  messenger,  and  hurried 
to  tell  Mr.  Walton.  And  Mr.  Wal- 
ton certainly  looked  seriously  dis- 
composed. 

'  Good  gracious.  Miss  Merton !  It 
is  a  most  miportant  letter — one  that 
I  have  long  expected— from  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Sir  Charles 
must  have  left  it  himselt' 

Quick  as  thought,  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  and  elasticity  of  youth. 
Miss  Merton  had  caught  up  her  hat, 
and  had  discerned  die  messenger 
afar  down  the  Park,  and  had  started 
in  pursuit. 

Walton  went  into  his  room,  and 
instituted  a  thorough  search.  Alas ! 
his  room  was  now  in  a  frightful  state 
of  tidiness.  Not  a  single  stray  paper 
was  lying  about  He  went  to  the 
drawers  and  littered  their  contents 
to  the  floor.  Then  he  went  down 
.  on  his  knees  and  searched  through 
'  them  all.  Mrs.  Merton  was  sum- 
moned—the servants— the  harpies 
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of  charwomen— bat  nothing  was 
known,  except  that  some  papers 
had  been  torn  up  and  others  burnt 
below  stairs. 

Just  then  Mabel  retamed,  and  the 
office-messenger  with  her.  She  at 
once  saw  the  reason  of  all  this  con- 
fusion. 

'  Mr.  Walton/  she  said,  blushing, 
'  after  I  found  those  other  things  in 
your  room,  I  fancied  you  might  have 
mislaid  some  more  stamps  and  pho- 
tographs in  the  waste-paper  basket, 
so  I  told  Wilson  (an  absent  assistant 
at  this  memorable  cleaning)  to  take 
the  empty  waste- paper  basket  down- 
stairs in  mamma's  little  room,  that 
she  might  see  if  you  had  left  any- 
thing of  importance  by  accident  in  it 

Into  mamma's  little  room  they 
went,  and  Mabel's  quick  eye  soon 
detected  the  envelope  with  her  own 
cipher,  which  she  had  given  to  the 
caller.  Mr.  Walton  tore  it  open,  and 
read  :— 


'  Mt  deab  Sib, 

'  I  was  sorry  to  find  you  out 
when  I  did  myself  the  pleasure  of 
calling  to-day.  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  offer  you  the  legal  office  of 
Inspector  of  Crown  Leases,  generally 
given  to  a  barrister  of  your  stand- 
ing. It  is  a  thousand  a  year.  Please 
to  let  me  hear  from  you  immediately 
in  case  yon  accept 

*  Yours  truly, 
'  Charles  Yxbmon. 
'J.  Walton,  Esq,' 

You  may  believe  that,  with  won- 
derful self-reproaches,  an  immediate 
and  very  grateful  acceptance  wassent 

You  may  also  believe  that  before 
very  long,  Mrs.  Merton  let  no  more 
lodgings.  Mr.  Walton  ascended, 
however,  with  great  grandeur  to  the 
drawing-room  apartments,  vacated 
by  the  MP.— and  he  was  not  com- 
panionless.  This  is  what  came  of 
the  Spring  Cleaning. 


THE  INTER-UNIVERSITY  GAMES  IN  1869. 


THE  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the 
1 8  th  of  March  last,  found  me 
onco  more  on  my  way  to  Brompton, 
to  witness  the  Sixth  Annual  Athletic 
Contest  between  the  two  Universi- 
ties. The  scene  was  no  longer  laid 
at  Beaufort  House:  again  the  venue 
has  been  changed,  and  the  meeting 
—which  has  by  turns  been  held  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  for  the  last 
two  years  on  the  temporary  groxmd 
of  Beaufort  House— seems  at  length 
to  have  found  a  more  suitable  and 
permanent  arena  on  the  new  ground 
of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Club.  Until 
the  day  in  question  I  was  (I  am 
ashamed  to  say)  in  almost  total  ig- 
norance as  to  the  nature  and  consti- 
tution of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Club ; 
but  being  interested  to  learn  some- 
tiling  of  a  club,  which  has  succeeded 
in  transforming  the  cabbage  garden 
of  November  last  into  the  admirable 
running  -  ground  which,  on  this 
occasion,  met  my  view,  I  obtained 
information  as  to  the  club  and  its 
members  from  a  source  which  never 
fails  to  afford  me  the  best,  upon  all 
subjects  connected  with  Athletics. 
Some  of  the  particulars  which  I 


gleaned  will  be  interesting  to  many, 
especially  to  those  who,  though  ^far 
distant  from  the  scenes  of  their  for- 
mer struggles  and  triumphs,  cherish 
the  remembrance  of  those  contests, 
and  look  with  keen  interest  for  re- 
liable information  on  any  great  ath- 
letic reform.  The  Amateur  Athletic 
Club  was  founded  in  December,  1 865, 
by  a  few  devoted  admirers  of  every 
kmd  of  athletic  pursuit  The  original 
members  were  chiefly  members  of 
the  Universities,  Army,  and  Civil 
Service.  Their  objects  were  to  esta- 
blish a  renresentative  body  which 
should  hola  a  position  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Marylehone  Cricket 
Club  in  the  cricket  world :  a  body 
which  could,  by  its  committee,  di- 
rect and  control  all  subordinate 
amateur  meetings  in  the  kingdom ; 
which  should  publish  a  code  of  rules 
to  be  adopted  by  all  amateur  athle- 
tic clubs ;  and  which  should,  in  fact, 
stimulate  and  encourage  every 
branch  of  athletic  pursuit  How 
great  a  success  the  scheme  proved, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that 
within  three  months  of  its  founda- 
tion it  held  an  amateur  champion 
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meetiog,  and  has  contiaQed  to  hold 
one  in  every  year.  It  has,  more- 
over, established  champion  caps  for 
amateur  boxing,  as  well  as  for  some 
of  the  races;  and  annually  gives 
a  great  number  of  cups  and  medals 
as  prizes  for  swimming  and  foot- 
racing, walking,  jumping,  and  feats 
of  strength. 

I  could  tell  a  great  deal  more  of 
what  the  club  has  done  and  of  what 
it  still  hopes  to  do ;  but  perhaps  the 
greatest  benefit  of  all  is,  that,  after  a 
roving  and  precarious  existence,  it 
has,  through  the  enterprise  of  one 
of  its  leading  members,  laid    out 

•  the  new  runnmg-ground  at  West 
Brompton,  and  so  provided  a  recog- 
nized and  suitable  ground  for  prac- 
tice, and  for  holding  the  varions 
meetings  in  London.  In  short,  the 
olub  has  supplied  the  most  pressing 
wants  of  every  amateur  athlete ;  and 
I  think  I  may  predict  for  it  a  glo- 
rious career,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  an 
institution  which  not  only  every 
athletic  performer  of  the  present 
day,  but  also  every  lover  of  athletic 
pursuits  in  days  long  gone  by,  will 
leel  it  his  duty  to  support. 

The  Inter- University  meeting  was 
the  first  that  had  ever  been  held  on 
this  new  ground,  and  of  course, 
under  the  pressure  of  so  great  a 
crowd  of  spectators,  some  of  the 
arrangements  were  found  slightly 
insufficient ;  but  the  few  mistakes 
were  all  of  a  character  that  can 
easily  be  remedied,  and  certainly 
the  ground  shows  every  capability 
of  development,  and  there  is  ample 
space  for  a  splendid  cricket-ground, 
as  well  as  for  racket-courts,  swim- 
ming-baths, and,  in  fact,  anything 
which  tlie  requirements  of  the  mem- 
bers demand  and  the  resources  of 
the  club  permit.  I  certainly  do  con- 
gratulate tlie  committee  on  having 
already  done  so  much  for  the  athle- 
tic world,  and  wish  them  heartily  the 
auccesfl  they  merit. 

But  I  fear  I  have  digressed  some- 
what from  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
and  must  recal  my  mind  to  describe 
something  of  what  was  achieved  by 
Dark  and  Light  Blue  on  this  occa- 
sion. My  satisfaction  at  seeing  so 
great  a  step  achieved  in  the  cause  of 

^  athletics  must  be  the  excuse  for  the 
digression.    And  though  I  could 


ramble  on  for  some  time  on  the 
general  topics  of  these  now  popular 
recreations,  I  turn,  not  unwillmglj, 
to  the  events  of  the  day,  for  truly  they 
were  glorious  contests,  unsurpassed 
by  few  (if  by  any)  since  the  day 
when  the  shouts  of  Darbyshize 
deafened  the  ear  at  the  concluakm 
of  the  first  race  ever  run  between 
the  two  Universities. 

The  ground  and  the  stands  were 
thronged  with  a  brilliantly-attired 
company  of  spectators,  even  before 
the  games  commenced.  Those  wear- 
ing the  light  blue  looked  anxious 
and  constrained,  as  if  still  suffering 
from  the  defeat  of  the  previous 
afternoon  at  Barnes,  and  fearing 
lest  a  like  fate  awaited  them  on  this 
occasion.  The  supporters  of  Oxford, 
on  the  other  hand,  bore  an  unusually 
cheerful  expression,  for  the  Oxford 
team  was  reported  to  be  particularly 
strong,  and  so  the  glory  of  another 
victory,  which  they  regarded  as  al- 
ready gained,  roused  their  spirits 
and  lit  up  their  eager  faces.  Cer- 
tainly the  Dark  Blue  prospects 
looked  particularly  bright,  for,  as 
will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  discuss 
each  particular  competition,  in  every 
case  but  two,  the  trials  at  Oxford  in 
the  University  Athletic  Qames  con- 
trasted favourably  with  the  corre- 
R  ponding  competitions  at  Cambridge. 
How  large  a  part  Dame  Fortune 
plays  in  these  contests,  or  rather  how 
impossible  it  is  to  compare  the  merits 
of  individual  men  until  they  are 
pitted  one  against  another,  the  re- 
sults will  show.  But  certainly  be- 
fore the  games  were  commenced,  the 
odds  were  much  in  favour  of  Oxford 
proving  victorious. 

Shortly  after  two  o'clock,  and 
whilst  the  March  sun  was  still 
shining  brightly,  the  games  com- 
menced by  the  High  Jump.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  this  did  not 
excite  among  the  spectators  the  in- 
terest which  it  has  in  former  years. 
Possibly,  being  the  first  event,  and 
occupying  some  considerable  time, 
the  spectators  needed  something 
more  soul- stirring,  before  theur  en- 
thusiasm reached  the  usual  Univer- 
sity pitch. 

For  Oxford  there  appeared  B.  L.  N. 
Michell,  of  Christ  Church,  whom  all 
will  remember  as  the  Two  Mile 
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winner  of  1 86 7^  after  that  magnifi- 
cent struggle  with  G.  Long,  of 
Trinity,  Cambridge.  For  Cam- 
bridge, J.  G.  Hoare,  of  Trinity,  who 
jamped  unsnccessfnlly  last  year,  and 
E.  0.  Phelps,  of  Sidney,  contended. 
Michell  had  jamped  5  ft.  6i  in.  at 
Oxford,  whereas,  at  Cambridge, 
Hoare  and  Phelps  tied  at  5  ft.  2  in. 
For  this  event,  therefore,  Oxford 
appeared  singularly  well  in,  but  it 
being  known  that  the  ground  at 
Cambridge  was  terribly  bad  on  the 
day  on  which  Hoare  and  Phelps 
jumped,  the  Light  Blue  partisans 
did  not  despair.  F.  Philpott,  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  again  before 
our  story  is  ended,  was  also  entered 
on  behalf  of  the  Dark  Blue,  but  he  rc- 
seryed  his  streogth  for  other  contest?. 
None  of  the  three  competitors  failed 
until  the  bar  was  put  at  5  ft.  5  in., 
which  height  Phelps  could  not  get 
over.  Michell  and  Hoare  both 
cleared  it  well,  but  neither  of  them 
were  able  to  get  any  higher.  So  the. 
first  event  resulted  in  a  tie.  With 
such  judges  as  officiated  on  this 
occasion  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
imagine  a  mistake ;  but  it  was  sug- 
gested—and I  confess  I  rather  gave 
credence  to  the  rumour— that  the 
height  which  was  cleared  by  Mi- 
chell and  Hoare  was  certainly  not 
less  than  5  ft.  6h  in. ;  still  the  eye  is 
not  unfrequently  deceived  on  ques- 
tions of  height  and  distance.  Of  the 
competitors  Hoare  is  decidedly  the 
best  jumper  in  point  of  style; 
Michell,  though  he  gets  clean  over, 
never,  to  my  mind,  jumps  with  any 
appearance  of  ease  or  certainty. 

Next  on  the  card  came  the  Hun- 
dred Yards,  and  a  very  grand  dis- 
play of  sprint  running  took  place. 
The  Oxonians  were  J.  P.  Tennent,  of 
Wadham,  the  winner  of  last  year, 
and  J.  G.  Wilson,  of  Worcester.  In 
the  Oxford  University  Games, Wilson 
was  the  winner,  Philpott,  of  St. 
Edmund^s  Hall,  whose  name  has 
already  been  mentioned,  being 
second;  Tennent  was  only  third, 
bnt^  in  consequence  of  Philpott 
being  anxious  to  reserve  himself  for 
the  Hurdle  and  Broad  Jump,  Ten- 
nent was  elected  to  run  in  his  stead. 
The  Cantabs  were  C.  C.  Corfe.  of 
Jesus,  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  Athletic  Club,  and  J.  E. 
Strachan,  of  Trinity  Hall.  This  was 


the  third  year  in  which  Corfe  has 
won  the  Light  Blue  in  the  same 
contest;  Strachan  was  a  new  can- 
didate. At  Cambridge,  Corfe  defeat- 
ed Strachan  by  two  yards,  and  the 
times  in  the  two  trials  were  taken  to 
be  exactly  the  same,  namely,  10}  sec. 
each.  But,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Tennent  made  such  good  time  last 
year,  and  that  Wilson  had  this  year 
beaten  him,  the  latter  was  made  a 
very  strong  favourite,  nor  did  he  in 
any  way  disappoint  his  supporters. 

After  breaking  away  four  or  five 
times  they  were  despatched  to  a  very 
average  start,  Strachan  getting  off 
the  best  At  sixty  yards  Strachan 
was  leading  by  a  yard,  Corfe  and 
Wilson  level,  Tennent  last,  when 
suddenly  Wilson  shot  out  with  a 
magnificent  rush,  and  landed  him- 
self a  winner  by  three  yards  at  least 
Corfe  was  a  foot  behind  Strachan, 
and  Tennent  last  by  three  yards. 
The  time  was  loj  sec.  It  is  worthy 
of  comment,  that,  on  this  occasion, 
Corfe  was  as  far  in  front  of  Tennent 
as  he  was  behind  him  last  year,  and 
Wilson  beat  Corfe  by  as  much  as 
Corfe  beat  Tennent.  From  this  it 
would  seem,  either  that  Wilson  is 
an  extraordinarily  good  man,  or  else 
Tennent  is  quite  off  his  last  yeajr's 
form.  Certainly  Tennent  did  not 
move  as  he  did  last  year;  and  I 
fancy  Corfe  does  not  like  a  soft  path, 
for  he  never  runs  feo  well  as  on 
Fennef  s,  where  the  course  is  un- 
usually hard. 

Whilst  the*  men  were  coming  out 
for  the  Mile,  the  next  event,  the 
excitement  increased.  Oxford  men 
were  very  confident,  as  well  they 
might  be,  and  not  a  few  Cantabs 
knew  that  Boyds  was  very  fit  and 
likely  to  improve  on  his  Cambridge 
performance,  which  had  been  done 
under  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. The  Oxonians  were  nobly 
represented  by  K.  V.  Somers-Smith 
of  Merton,  who  ran  for  them  in  the 
quarter  of  a  mile  last  year,  and  did 
wonders  at  Oxford  this  spring,  win- 
ning the  Half-mile  and  Mile,  and 
running  second  in  the  Quarter  of  a 
Mile  in  the  Oxford  University 
Games ;  the  Mile  beiog  run  in  the 
fine  time  of  4  min.  33  sec.,  the 
fastest  ever  done  on  the  Marston 
ground.  Their  second  horse  was 
S.  G.  Scott,  of  Magdalen,  who  won 
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for  them  in  1867,  and  ^ran  fourth 
last  year.  Lastly,  they  ran  J.  W. 
Laiog,  the  oonqaeror  of  Lawes  in 
1866,  irho  ran  second  to  Gibbs,  of 
Jesos,  Cambridge,  last  year ;  doing 
the  mile  in  4  min.  43  sec.  Sorely 
these  made  up  a  team  which  any 
one  might  well  be  proud  or  afiraid  of. 

For  Cambridge  there  appeared 
E.  Boyds,  who  ran  second  to  Scott 
in  1867,  and  also  tried  so  gamely 
in  the  Three  Miles  last  year.  His 
fellow-competitor  was  H.  P.  Gumey, 
of  Clare,  who  also  ran  for  Cam- 
bridge last  year.  Royds  won  the 
Cambridge  mile  in  4  min.  43  wc.; 
so  the  Dark  Blue  appeared  to  have 
nearly  10  sec.  to  the  good.  After 
starting  they  ran  in  a  cluster  for 
the  first  lap  (there  being  three  to 
the  mile),  Scott  forcing  the  pace, 
but  closely  followed  by  Laog  and 
Boyds,  Somers-Smith  being  hisi 
During  the  second  I  lap,  Scott  and 
Laing  mnnlng  together,  slightly  in- 
creased their  lead,  and  Somers-Smith 
passed  Gumey.  Just  after  entering 
the  third  and  last  lap,  Boyds,  with 
consummate  judgment,  came  out, 
and,  running  with  great  strength, 
raced  down  Laing  and  Scott  one 
after  the  other.  Three  hundred 
yards  from  home  Somers-Smith  also 
passed  the  other  Oxford  men  and 
came  gradually  up  to  Royds.  They 
were  level  at  the  turn  into  the  last 
straight,  which  is  180  yards  lon^, 
and  then  commenced  a  most  magm- 
ficent  struggle,  each  straining  every 
muscle.  Boyds,  however,  lasted 
longest,  and  getting  in  front  one  hun- 
dred yards  from  home,  he  managed 
to  steal  away  and  win  one  of  the 
finest  races  ever  witnessed  by  three 
yards  in  4  min.  35  sec.  Laing 
caught  Scott  on  the  post,  and  made 
a  dead  heat  for  third  place  about 
thirty  yards  behind  Somers-Smith. 

The  ovation  the  winner  received 
can  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
described;  and  certainly  he  richly 
deserved  it,  for  he  had  by  himself 
to  race  down  each  of  the  three  Ox- 
onians one  after  another,  and  the 
judgment  he  showed  in  so  doing 
was  very  fine.  He  has  during  his 
whole  career  run  with  undoubted 
pluck,  but  on  this  occasion  he 
showed  much  greater  strength  than 
in  any  previous  race.  Somers-Smith 
is  a  vei7  fine  goer^  but  I  think  half 


a  mile  is  more  his  distance,  aa  bis 
turn  of  speed  is  rather  thrown  awaj 
in  a  mile.  The  unexpecfead  pleason 
of  winning  the  Mile  seemed  to  inspire 
the  Light  Blue  competitors  and  par* 
tisans  with  fresh  hopes,  and  certainly 
the  stroke  of  fortune  so  nobly  gained 
led  to  a  brighter  result  than  the 
most  sanguine  Cantab  had  even 
dared  to  hope.  It  is  a  wise  arrange- 
ment  which  was  adopted  by  the 
authorities  in  putting  the  hammer 
next  afber  such  a  race  as  the  Mile, 
inasmuch  as  before  the  excitement 
produced  by  such  a  magnificent  raoe 
and  close  fimsh  has  subsided  this  long 
and  rather  wearisome  competitian  is 
half  over.  Still  I  am  no  advocate 
for  withdrawing  from  the  pro- 
gramme the  contest  known  as 
Throwing  the  Hanuner.  I  think  it 
an  exercise  which  displays  great 
activity  and  strength,  and  which, 
when  well  executed,  is  a  sifi^t 
amply  repaying  the  time  spent  in 
its  decision.  The  honour  of  Cam- 
bridge was  defended  by  H.  Leeke, 
of  Trinity,  who  was  second  last 
year  with  98  ft  8  in.,  when  T.  Bataon. 
of  Lincoln,  Oxford,  was  tot  with 
99  ft.  6  in.  He  was  assisted  by 
H.  C.  Shelton,  of  Pembroke.  Ox- 
ford had  only  one  representative, 
namely,  F.  A.  Waite,  of  Balliol,  who, 
like  Sielton,  had  never  appeued 
before.  The  attemjpts  were  fairly 
evenuptillWaite'sthird  throw,  when 
the  hammer  covered  loi  fi  The 
Dark  Blue  cheers  at  this  throw 
seemed  ominous  of  victory,  but 
Leeke,  nothing  daunted,  steadily 
increaised  the  length  of  lus  throws 
about  a  ft.  at  each  attempt,  until 
with  his  fifth  throw  he  sent  the  un- 
wieldy weapon  Z03  ft.  1 1  in.,beingth6 
longest  distance  ever  thrown  in  a 
match  by  an  amateur.  Sbelton's 
best  throw  was  95  ft  i  in.  Le^^e 
and  Waite  are  both  remarkably 
good  throwers,  and  it  is  hard  ta 
choose  between  them;  Leeke  has 
the  advantage  of  height,  which  he 
does  not  &il  to  make  use  of.  If 
Shelton  is  only  properly  taught  be 
will  make  the  miest  thrower  ever 
seen,  for  even  now  he  is  a  vety  fair 
thrower,  although  he  loses  almost 
entirely  the  advante^  gained  by 
his  two  first  springs  and  swingings 
of  the  hammer.  If  be  will  only 
practise  canyiog  on  the  impetus 
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gaiDod,  %Tithoat  a  check,  be  will 
next  .year  be  very  nearly  best  I 
oaooot  leave  this  contest  without 
again  entering  my  protest  against 
the  method  by  which  the  hammer- 
throwing  is  meamired— a  method 
which,  to  my  mind,  has  no  re- 
deeming feature  to  recommend  it, 
and  which  goes  far  to  degrade  what 
can  and  ought  to  be  made  a  com- 
petition of  great  skill  into  one  of 
brute  force. 

I  hare  omitted  to  mention  that  at 
Cambridge  Leeke  threw  98  ft  6  in., 
at  Oxford  Waite  97  ft  10  in.,  in 
their  respective  trial  contests. 
*  And  now  the  comptitors  enter 
the  ground  for  the  Ilurdles,  that 
most  popular  of  all  races.  Strangely 
enough  none  of  thorn  are  old  hands. 
The  Oxonians  are  F.  0.  Philpott, 
of  St  Edmund's  Hall,  aod  F.  C.  Wil- 
liamson, of  Pembroke.  In  the  Ox- 
ford University  Games  Philpott 
ran  a  dead  heat  with  Hillyard,  of 
Pembroke,  who  had  on  two  occa- 
fdons  represented  his  University,  but 
the  latter  was  precluded  from  com- 
peting on  account  of  bis  standing 
at  the  University,  four  years'  resi- 
dence being  the  limit 

The  Cantabs  were  W.  W.  Cooper, 
of  St  John*s,  and  £.  E.  Toller,  of 
Triniiy.  The  times  of  the  two  trial 
contests  were  about  the  same,  viz., 
17*  min.  They  got  off  to  a  very 
fair  start,  but  Toller  had  a  clear 
lead  over  the  first  hurdle.  At  the 
next  flight  he  fell,  leaving  Philpott 
and  Cooper  nearly  level,  and  Wil- 
liamson last  Cooper  and  Philpott 
ran  very  evenly  to  the  fifth  hurdle, 
the  Oxonian  gainiug  slightly,  when 
the  Cantab  tired  very  fast,  and 
Philpott  going  on  as  strong  as  ever, 
won  by  four  yards  in  17  sec  The 
winner  is  a  very  fine  goer  over 
hurdles,  and  takes  them  without 
any  effort;  but  Cambridge  was 
decidedly  unfortunate  in  being  de- 

J)rived  of  the  services  of  Pitt  Tay- 
or,  of  Trinity,  who  won  so  well  for 
her  last  year.  Cooper  has  certainly 
not  improved  much  since  ho  went 
up  to  the  University;  in  fact,  I 
think  his  best  performance  was  that 
in  the  Freshmen's  games  in  1867. 

Putting  the  Weight  came  next,  a 
contest  which,  though  very  interest- 
ing to  those  who  understand  it,  is, 
I  must  allow,  not  a  very  exciting 


spectacle  to  the  general  public  or 
casual  outsider.  Neither  of  the 
Oxonians  had  ever  represented  their 
University  before ;  they  were  S.  F. 
Lucas  of  Exeter  and  W.  H.  B.  Dom- 
ville  of  Pembroke.  Lucas  put 
34  ft  *  in.  in  the  Oxford  Games. 
Cambridge  was  represented  by  B. 
Waltham,  of  St  Peters  (the  fourth 
year  of  his  appearance),  and  £. 
Phelps,  of  Sidney,  the  high  jumper. 
At  Cambridge,  Waltham  had  put 
38  ft  (I  believe  the  longest  distance 
ever  done  by  an  amateur),  so  that 
there  was  not  much  difficulty  in 
naming  the  winner.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  state  of  the  ground,  the 
putting  was  not  so  good  as  expected. 
Waltham  covered  34  ft  3  in.  at  his 
first  attempt,  and  then  stood  out,  as 
in  former  years,  watching  the  others 
do  their  beet  in  their  six  attempts. 
Lucas,  at  his  third  attempt,  put  33 
ft  1 1  in.,  but  could  get  no  further; 
the  others  were  some  distance  be* 
hind.  Waltham  only  made  one 
more  effort,  when  he  put  34  it 
8  in.  In  1867  he  won  with  34  ft  9 
in.  and  in  1868  with  34  ft  3  in. 
Strangely  enough,  with  all  her  repu- 
tation for  gynmastic  exercise,  Oxford 
has  never  succeeded  in  winning  this 
event 

One  of  the  closest  and  finest 
struggles  of  the  day,  nay,  more,  one 
of  the  finest  races  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed, took  place  in  the  quarter- 
mile  which  stood  next  on  the  card. 
The  Light  Blue  was  worn  by  C.  C. 
Corfe,  of  Jesus,  the  hundred-yard 
runner  aod  Cambridge  President,  to 
whose  antecedents  I  have  already 
referred,  and  by  A.  K.  Upcher,  of  Tri- 
nity, a  freshman  at  his  University. 
The  best-known  performance  of  the 
latter  had  been  running  second  to 
Corfe  in  the  previous  week  at  Cam- 
bridge, being  beaten  by  4  yards  in 
51  sec.  Oxford  was  represented  by 
J.  G.  Wilson,  of  Worcester,  fresh 
from  his  victory  in  the  Hundred 
Yards,  and  A.  F.  Jeffreys,  of  Christ- 
church,  who  was  third  to  WOson 
and  Somers-Smith  on  the  Marston 
Ground,  the  quarter  then  being  run 
in  53  sec  Theee  times  apparently 
gave  Cambridge  a  great  chance,  but 
the  result  showed  there  was  no  great 
difference  between  them.  They 
started  very  slowly,  Jeffieys  leadmg. 
At  the  first  turn  Wilson  took  the 
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lead  firom  him,  closely  pressed  by 
Oorfe,  and  Upcher  also  passed 
Jeffireys.  Bound  the  last  corner 
Wilson  faltered,  and  Gorfe  took  the 
lead  and  maintained  it  by  a  yard 
nntil  70  yards  from  home.  Then 
be  was  again  collared  by  Wilson, 
who  got  in  front  and  led  to  within 
5  yards  of  the  post,  where  he  fell, 
apparently  mn  clean  out;  Corfe 
pained  him,  bnt  tiring  to  nothing, 
he  in  his  turn  was  canght  by  Upcher 
on  the  poet  and  beaten  by  a  yard. 
The  time  was  53!  sec  As  will  be 
gathered  from  the  brief  description 
given  abore,  the  race  thronghout 
was  a  grand  spectacle  of  plnck  and 
pace.  I  was  astonished  at  the  re- 
sult, as  Corfe  seemed  to  me  the 
strongest  man  of  the  fonr.  My  im- 
pression is  that  the  race  was  rnn  too 
slow  for  him.  Had  Jeffreys  cut  the 
work  out  faster  at  the  beginning,  I 
think  Corfe  would  have  won;  bat 
as  the  race  was  run,  Wilson  remain- 
ing fresh  till  the  last  150  yards,  was 
enabled  by  his  fine  turn  of  speed  to 
mn  Corfe  down,  and  then,  not  stay- 
ing to  the  end,  he  let  up  Upcher. 
The  Light  Bine  have  great  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  in  pos- 
sessing two  sQch  grand  quarter- of- 
a-mile  runners  as  Ridley  and  Upcher, 
both  eligible  for  next  year,  and 
Oxford  will  have  to  find  a  very  good 
man  to  divide  them. 

The  next  event,  the  Broad  Jnmp, 
was  anticipated  with  very  great  in- 
terest by  both  sides,  as  it  was  known 
that  the  contest  would  be  very  close. 
For  Oxford  there  appeared  F.  0. 
Philpott,  St  Edmund's  Hall,  the 
hurdle-racer,  and  J.  Brookes,  of 
Pembroke.  For  Cambridge  the  ap- 
parently indefatigable  champions 
Waltham  and  Phelps.  Waltbam 
had  won  at  Cambridge  with  19  ft. 
7  in.,  and  Phelps  had  been  known 
to  jump  well  over  20  ft.  Philpott, 
at  Oxford,  had  jumped  20  ft.  7  in. 
None  of  them  seemed  in  form  at 
first,  bnt  at  his  third  jump  Waltham 
covered  19  ft.  3  in.  Philpott  could 
not  beat  it  until  his  very  last  try, 
when  he  seemed  to  get  into  his  own 
style,  and  made  a  very  fine  jump  of 
19  ft  6  in.  Waltham,  however,  not 
to  be  beaten,  and  encouraged,  no 
doubt,  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
had  three  more  trials,  and  that  the 
odd  event  depended  on  it,  went  wt  11 


atitand  cleared  20  ft.  8  m.,and  that, 
too,  from  a  bad  take  o£  ThiseviOit 
gave  the  Light  Blue  the  victory,  and 
the  cheeriog  of  the  Oantabs,  aa  maj 
be  imagined,  was  loud  and  long. 
Before  I  pass  on  to  the  last  and 
greatest  event  of  the  meeting,  let  me 
ask  those  who  read  this  account, 
and  who  do  not  understand  athletics 
from  experience  derived  in  practice, 
whether  they  appreciate  what  a  wide 
jnmp  of  over  20  fL  is?  Let  them 
get  up  in  their  drawing-rooms  and 
measure  out  20  feet  on  the  floor,  and 
they  will  be  inclined  to  say,  is  it 
possible  that  a  man  has  cleared  i^t 
at  one  bound?  Tes,  and  two  feet 
more.  Wonderful  as  it  may  seem, 
A.  C.  Toswill,  of  Oriel,  Oxford, 
the  Dark  Bine  champion  of  last 
year,  though  debarred  by  too  long 
residence  from  repreaenting  them  on 
this  occasion,  jumped,  in  the  Oxford 
Games  this  year,  twenty^two  feet  ttro 
inches,  Harrow  boys  take  you  with 
pride  to  show  one  or  two  of  BuUer 
and  Maitlands  mythical  jumps; 
Rugby  still  shows  over  21  feet, 
jumped  by  C.  Bowen  more  than  thir- 
teen years  ago.  Little  and  Boupell 
raised  the  University  standard  of 
high  jumping  from  5  ft  3  in.  to  5  ft. 
9  in. ;  but  the  name  of  Toswill,  of 
Oriel,  must  for  the  present,  and  will 
perhaps  for  some  years,  be  recorded 
as  the  only  amateur  who  has  beaten 
22  feet. 

The  Three  Miles,  the  long  race !  I 
always  feel  sad  when  the  men  start, 
because  I  know  that  my  afternoon's 
enjoyment  is  nearly  over,  and  that 
the  cheers  which  greet  the  winner 
will  recal  me  from  my  dreams  of 
the  past  to  the  realities  of  a  life 
full  of  occupations  totally  uncon- 
nected with  Athletics. 

The  only  man  of  the  six  compe- 
titors who  had  appeared  before  was 
J.  H.  Morgan,  of  Trinity,  Oxford, 
whose  wonderful  performance  in 
1868  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
so  many.  The  other  Oxford  compe- 
titors to  the  post  were  K.  A.  Deakin, 
of  St.  John's,  and  E.  Ashmead  Bart- 
lett.  of  St.  Mary's  Hall.  The  Cam- 
bridge men  were  T.  T.  Paine  and 
L.  R.  Whigham,  both  of  Trinity,  and 
G.  Henderson,  of  Pembroke,  The 
three  miles  at  the  two  Universities 
were  run  in  exactly  the  same  time, 
15  min.  58  sec.;   but  if  from  this 
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eoincidencd  a  spark  of  hope  was 
kindled  in  any  Cambridge  breast 
that  they  were  going  to  see  a  race, 
the  first  two  laps  told  them  that 
ihey  were  indeed  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. Race  there  was  none, 
for  Morgan  went  off  with  the  lead, 
and  although  for  a  time  some  of  the 
men  stack  to  him,  and  Paine,  in  the 
second  mile,  made  most  gallant 
efforts  to  do  so,  it  was  all  of  no 
aTail;  he  went  farther  and  farther 
ahead,  and  apparently  faster  and 
faster  as  he  went,  nntil  he  won  by 
a  8  sees,  from  Paine,  who  was  quite  as 
tiEu:  ahead  of  Bartlett,  the  third  man. 
The  time  of  the  winner  was  15  min. 
34  sec.  Of  Morgan's  running  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  I 
«an  simply  repeat  what  was  said 
last  year,  'It  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.'  He  finished,  on  this 
occasion,  fresh  as  eyer,  and,  in  &ot, 
seemed  to  treat  the  whole  af&ir  as  a 
mere  exercise  trot.  Paine  ran  a 
most  plucky  race,  but  he  met  a  man 
tar  too  good  for  him ;  in  fkct,  there 
are  few  professionals  who  could  beat 
Morgan  at  three  miles. 

So  ended  the  Games  in  1869,  Gam- 
bridge  again  securing  a  good  victory, 
haying  gained  fiye  eyents  against 
three  won  by  Oxford,  and  one  being 
a  dead  heat  Once  only  since  these 
games  were  established  in  1864,  has 
Oxford  claimed  the  victory,  tiiough 
this  year  she  seemed  to  hold  it  in 
her  hands.  In  1 8  64  each  Uniyersity 
won  four  eyents:  in  1865  Cambridge 
eix  against  Oxford  three;  in  1866 
Cambridge  fiye  against  Oxford  three, 
there  being  one  aead  heat;  in  1867 
Cambridge  six  and  Oxford  three; 
and  in  1868  Oxford  fiye  against  Cam- 
bridge four.  In  all,  Cambridge  has 
won  on  four  occasions,  Oxford  on 
one,  and  one  drawn. 

The  judges  this  year  were  again 
men  renowned  in  old  University 
athletic  sports,  namely,  the  Hon.  F. 
G.  Pelham,  formerly  of  Trinity, 
Cambridge,  who  ran  for  his  Univer- 
fiity  in  the  hundred  yards  in  1865 
and  in  the  quarter  in  1 865, 1866,  and 
1867.  The  other  was  the  Earl  of 
Jersey,  of  Balliol,  Oxford,  who  re- 
presented his  Uniyersitgr  in  the  mile 
and  two  miles  in  1865.  The  referee 
was  P.  M.  Thornton,  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  who  ran  for  the 
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Light  Blue  in  the  quarter  and  mile 
in  1864.  He,  moreover,  is  rightly 
regarded  as  in  very  truth  the  virtual 
founder,  though  not  the  originator, 
of  athletic  games  at  his  University. 
All  the  races  were  most  admirably 
started  by  A.  W.  Liambert,  of  St 
John's,  Cambridge,  who  ran  in  the 
quarter  of  a  mile  last  year. 

The  Public  Schools  were  very 
badly  represented  this  year  com- 
pared with  previous  years,  Eton 
claiming  only  Boyds  and  Somers- 
Smith,  Harrow  the  great  Morgan, 
Charterhouse  Cooper.  Upcher  comes 
from  Rossall,  Wilson  from  Durham, 
Laing  from  Blackheath,  Scott  from 
Brighton  College,  and  Shelton  from 
Guildford. 

I  am  in  hopes  soon  to  see  two  more 
conteste  added  to  the  programme, 
viz.,  a  walking  race  and  pole  jump- 
ing. That  they  both  would  produce 
great  competition  will  nol,  I  think, 
be  denied,  and  th^  commend 
themselves  to  the  notice  of  the  com- 
mittees as  being  so  extensively  prac- 
tised at  both  Universities. 

High  i>ole-jumping,  when  well 
executed,  is  perhaps  the  neatest  ex- 
ercise ever  witoessed  in  athletic 
sporte;  nor  need  any  objection  be 
raised  to  lengthening  the  programme, 
for  it  is  not  too  long  at  present,  and 
by  beginning  with  the  walking  race 
at  one  p.m.  the  whole  time  would  not 
be  really  increased. 

Before  I  bid  fiEurewell  for  another 
interval  to  the  conteste  which  I  have 
been  for  the  last  few  >  ears  permitted 
to  chronicle  in  these  pages,  let  me 
enter  my  humble  protest  against  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  articles  that  have 
lately  appeared  in  some  of  the  news- 
papers to  the  effect  that  the  wide- 
spread practice  of  athletic  pursuite 
at  our  colleges  and  schools  is  in- 
juring the  intellectual  capacities 
and  scholastic  attainmente  of  Young 
England.  Of  course  when  recrea- 
tions of  so  fascinating  a  nature  have 
received  such  a  re-enforcement  as 
has  lately  occurred  at  the  two  Uni- 
versities, and  in  London,  by  reason 
of  the  facilities  previously  unknown 
which  are  now  afforded  for  their 
practice,  there  is  the  danger  that 
(for  a  time)  there  may  be  a  little 
excess  in  their  pursuit.  Butlchal* 
lenge  any  one  to  prove  that  the 
2  o 
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stuidttd  of  UniTfireity  BoholanBhip 
and  learning  hM  in  any  way  beoome 
lower  since  the  eBtabliBhment  of 
theie  oontetfte;  and  I  deny  that 
mental  ealtrue  or  inteHectoal  pnr- 
anite  are  oaied  for  leea  than  in 
former  years.  Moreover,  any  tem- 
porary excess  at  jwaBent  arising: 
from  the  novelty  of  the  pursuits 
and  the  reoent  progress  they  have 
made  will  soon  pass  »way«  and  there 
will  remain  the  great  benefits  that 
always  aoome  to  a  naticm  from  the 
finot  that  her  yomig  men  exercise 
their  bodies  as  well  as  their  minds 
by  system  and  not  at  random.  As 
far  as  I  have  seen—and  I  have  en- 
deavoored  to  observe  carefoUy— I 
see  that  these  pursuits  have  gone 
far  to  empty  the  billiard-rooms  of 
our  towns ;  Uiey  have  put  an  end  to 


the  card-playing  at  the  small  honm 
of  the  night,  ai^  the  mid-day  wine- 
parties  got  up  to  kill  time;  th^ 
nave  given  to  the  hard-worked  and 
preoocnpied  reading  man  a  ready 
means  of  dearing  his  head  and  of 
changing  the  objectless  loatine  of  « 
walk  for  the  advantage  of  a  sys- 
tematized course  of  ezerdaSp  without 
trenching  on  the  piecioas  lunuB  of 
his  studies.  Nor  is  this  alL  I  be- 
lieve they  have  gone  ftr  to  make 
our  youth  more  manly,  more  noble, 
and  more  good-hearted.  If  I  am 
right  in  my  views,  and  ii^  as  I  think, 
this  inflnenoe  for  good  is  likely  to 
continue,  such  meetings  as  that  I 
have  attempted  to  describe  are 
worthy  of  the  support,  patnmage, 
and  aeeistance  of  eveiy  right-think- 
lag  Englishman. 

D.D.B. 
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P'  the  mean  time,  while  Dick  Stan- 
more  is  hugging  himself  in  the 
warm  atmosphere  of  hope,  while 
Lord  Bearwarden  hoverson  the  brink 
of  a  stream  in  which  he  narrowly 
escaped  drowning  long  ago,  while 
Tom  Byfe  is  plunged  in  depths  of 
anxiety,  jealousy,  and  humiliation, 
that  scorch  like  liquid  fire,  Miss 
Brace's  dark  eyes,  and  winning, 
wilful  ways,  have  kindled  the  torch 
of  mistrufit  and  discord  between 
two  people  of  whom  she  hss  rarely 
seen  the  one  and  never  heard  of  the 
other. 

Mr.  Bargrave's  chambers  in  Gray's 
Inn  were  at  no  time  more  remarkable 
for  cleanliness  than  other  like  apart- 
ments in  the  same  locality ;  but  the 
du8t  lies  inch-thick  now  in  all  places 
where  dust  can  lie,  because  that 
Dorothea,  more  moping  and  tearful 
than  ever,  has  not  the  heart  to  clean 
up,  no  nor  even  to  wash  her  own 
hands  and  face  in  the  afternoon,  ss 
heretofore. 


She  loves  her '  Jim,'  of  eeuTBe,  all 
the  more  passionately  that  he  makes 
her  perfectly  miserable,  se^ecti&g 
her  for  days  together,  and  when  they 
do  meet,  treating  her  with  ajiindifier- 
ence  far  more  lacerating  than  any 
amount  of  cruelty  or  open  soon. 

Not  that  he  is  always  good-fan- 
monved.  On  the  contrary, '  Gentle- 
man Jim,'  as  they  call  him,  has  lost 
much  of  the  rollicking,  deril-mi^- 
care  recklessress  that  earned  his 
nickname,  and  is  often  morose  now 
— s(xnetimes  even  fierce  and  savage 
to  brutality. 

The  poor  woman  has  had  a  quarrel 
with  hiim,  not  two  hoxus  ago,  origi- 
nating, it  is  but  fair  to  state,  in  her 
own  extremely  irritating  conduct 
regarding  beer,  Jim  being  anxioos 
to  treat  his  ladye-love  with  that 
fluid  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of 
'drowning  unldDdncs8,'and  possibly 
with  the  further  view  of  quenohing«n 
inconvenient  curiosity  she  has  lately- 
indulged  about  his  movanents.    No 
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man  likes  to  be  waiohed;  and  the 
more  reason  the  woman  be  is  be- 
traying has  to  donbt  him,  the  less 
patience  he  shows  for  her  anxiety, 
the  less  he  tolerates  her  inquiries,  her 
jealonsy,  or  her  reproaches. 

Now  Dorothea's  suspicions,  sharp- 
ened by  affection,  haye  of  late  grown 
extremely  wearisome,  and  Jim  has 
been  heud  to  threaten,  more  than 
once,  that  '  if  so  be  as  she  doesn't 
mend  her  manners,  and  live  con- 
formable, he'll  take  an'  hook  it,  he 
will,  blessed  if  he  won't!' — a  dark 
saying  which  sinks  deeply  and  pain- 
fully into  the  forlorn  one's  heart 
When,  therefore,  instead  of  drinking 
her  share,  as  nsnal,  of  a  foaming 
qnart  measure  containing  beer, 
dashed  with  something  stronger, 
thiT'poor  thing  set  it  down  untasted, 
and  forthwith  began  to  cry,  tiie 
cracksman's  anger  niew  no  bounds. 

'Drop  it!'  he  exclaimed,  brutally. 
*  Tou'd  best,  I  tell  ye !  D'ye  think 
I  waot  my  blessed  drink  watered 
with  your  blessed  nonsense?  What's 
come  to  ye,  ye  contrairy  devil  ?  I 
thought  I'd  lamed  ye  better.  Ill 
see  if  I  can't  lam  ye  still.  Would 
ye  now!' 

It  was  almost  a  blow,— such  a 
push  as  is  the  next  thing  to  actual 
violence,  and  it  sent  her  staggering 
from  the  8k>ppy  bar  at  which  their 
altercation  took  place  against  a 
bench  l^  the  wall,  where  she  sat 
down  pale  and  gasping,  to  the  in- 
dignation of  a  slatternly  woman 
nursing  her  child,  and  the  concern 
of  an  honest  coalheaver,  who  had  a 
virago  of  a  wife  at  home. 

'Easy,  mater  expostulated  that 
worthy,  putting  his  broad  framo 
between  tne  happy  pair.  '  Hold  on 
a  bit,  an'  give  her  a  drop  when  she 
comes  to.  She'd  a*  throwed  her 
arms  about  your  neck  a  while  ago, 
an'  now  she'd  as  soon  knife  ye  as 
look  at  ye.' 

Wild-eyed  and  pale,  Dorothea 
glared  round,  as  Clytemnestra  may 
have  glared  when  her  hand  rested 
on  the  fatal  axe;  but  this  Holbom 
Agamemnon  did  not  seem  destined 
to  fall  by  a  woman's  blow,  inasmuch 
as  the  tide  was  effectually  turned 
by  another  woman's  interference. 

The  slatternly  lady,  shouldering 
her  child,  as  a  soldier  does  his  fire- 


lock, thrust  herself  eagerly  for- 
ward. 

'  Enife  him!'  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  most  unfeminine  execration.  '  I'd 
knife  him,  precious  soon,  if  it  was 
me,  the  blessed  willen  1  To  take  an' 
use  a  woman  like  that  there<-a 
nasty,  cowardly,  sneakin',  ugly,  tal- 
low-&ced  beast!' 

.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  imputation 
on  his  beauty,  Dorothea  might  per- 
haps have  blazed  out  in  open  reoel- 
lion,  or  remained  passive  in  silent 
Bulls;  but  to  hear  her  Jim,  the 
flash  man  of  a  dozen  gin-shops,  the 
beloved  of  a  soore  of  rivals,  called 
'ugly/  was  more  than  flesh  and 
blood  could  endura  She  turned 
fiercely  on  her  auxiliary  and  gave 
battle  at  once. 

'  And  who  arst  you  to  interfere, 
mem,  if  I  may  wentore  to  make  the 
inquiry  ?'  said  she,  with  that  polite 
but  spasmodic  intonation  that  de- 
notes the  approaching  row.  '  Keep 
yerself  to  yer8elf,if  you  please,  mem. 
And  111  thank  ye  not  to  go  for  to 
come  between  me  and  my  young 
man,  not  till  you've  got  a  young 
man  of  your  own,  mem,  and  if 
you'd  like  to  walk  out,  there's 
the  door,  mem,  and  don't  you  try  for 
to  give  me  none  o'  your  sauce,  for 
I'm  not  a-goin'  to  put  up  with  it' 

The  slatternly  woman  ran  her 
guns  out  and  returned  the  broad- 
side with  promptitude 

'DoOT,  indeed!  you  poor  whey- 
faced  ^rab,  you  dare  to  say  the  word 
door  to  me,  a  respectable  woman,  as 
Mister  Tripes  here  knows  me  well, 
and  have  a  score  against  me  l)ehind 
that  there  wery  door  as  you  dis- 
graces, and  as  it's  you  as  ought  to  be 
t'other  side,  you  ought,  for  it's  out 
of  the  streete  as  you  come,  well  I 
knows,  an'  say  another  word,  and  I'll 
take  that  there  bonnet  off  of  your 
head,  and  chuck  it  into  them  streets 
and  you  arter  it  Oh  dear !  oh  dear ! 
that  ever  I  should  be  spoke  to  like 
this  here,  and  my  master  onto'  work 
a  month  come  Toosday,  and  this 
here  gentleman  standing  by;  but 
I'll  set  my  mark  on  ye,  if  I  get  six 
months  for  it— I  will !' 

Thus  speaking,  or  rather  scream- 
ing, and  brandishing  her  baby,  as 
the  Gonfaloniere  waves  his  gonfalon, 
the  slatternly  woman,  swelling  into 
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a  fiiry  for  the  nonce,  made  a  dive  at 
Dorothea,  which,  bat  for  the  inter- 
position of '  this  here  gentleman/  as 
she  called  the  coalheaver,  might 
have  produced  considerable  mis- 
chief. That  good  man,  however, 
took  a  deal  of  'weathering/  as 
sailors  say,  and  ere  either  of  the 
combatants  could  get  round  his 
bulky  person,  the  presence  of  a 
policeman  at  the  door  warned  them 
that  ordeal  by  battle  had  better  be 
deferred  till  a  more  fitting  opportu- 
nity. They  burst  into  tears  there- 
fore, simultaneously,  and  the  dis- 
pute ended,  as  such  disputes  often 
do,  in  a  general  reconciliation, 
cemented  by  the  consumption  of 
much  ezdseable  fluid,  some  of  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  philanthropic 
coalheaTer,  whose  simple  faith  in- 
Tolyed  a  persuasion  that  the  closest 
connection  must  always  be  pre- 
served between  good-fellowship  and 
beer. 

After  these  potations,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  slatternly  woman 
should  have  found  herself,  baby 
and  all,  under  the  care  of  the 
civil  power  at  a  police-station,  or 
that  Gentleman  Jim  and  his  ladye- 
love  should  have  adjourned  to  sober 
themselves  in  the  steaming  gallery 
of  a  playhouse. 

Bebold  them,  then,  wedged  into  a 
front  seat,  Dorothea's  bonnet  bang- 
ing over  tberail,  Jim's  gaudy  hand- 
kerchief bulging  with  oranges,  both 
spectators  too  absorbed  in  the  action 
of  the  piece  to  realize  its  improba- 
bilities, and  the  woman  thoroughly 
identifying  herself  with  the  charac- 
ter and  fortunes  of  its  heroine. 

The  theatre  is  small,  but  the 
audience  if  not  select  are  enthusias- 
tic ;  the  stage  is  narrow,  but  affords 
room  for  a  deal  of  strutting  and  strid- 
ing about  on  the  part  of  an  overpow- 
enng  actor  in  the  inevitable  belt 
and  boots  of  the  melodramatic  high- 
wayman. The  play  represents  cer- 
tain startling  passages  in  the  career 
of  one  Claude  DuTal,  formerly  a 
running  footman,  afterwards- 
strange  anomaly!— a  robber  on 
horseback,  distinguished  for  X)olite 
manners  and  bold  riding. 

This  remarkable  person  has  a 
wife,  devoted  to  him  of  course.  In 
the  English  drama  all  wives  are 


good;  in  the  French  all  are  bad^ 
and  people  tell  you  that  a  plav  is  the 
reflection  of  real  life.  Besides  this 
dutiftd  spouse,  he  cherishes  an  at- 
tachment for  a  young  lady  of  high 
birth  and  aristocratic  (stage)  man- 
ners. She  returns  his  tendemess, 
as  it  is  extremely  natural  a  young 
person  so  educated  and  loou^t  up 
would  return  that  of  a  criminal, 
who  has  made  an  impresston  on  her 
heart  by  shooting  bar  so-vante, 
rifling  her  trunks,  and  forcing  her 
to  dance  a  minuet  with  him  on  a 
deserted  heath  under  a  harvest 
moon. 

This  improbable  incident  affords  a 
favourite  scene,  in  which  Dorotheas 
whole  soul  is  absorbed,  and  to  which 
Jim  devotes  an  earnest  attention,  as 
of  one  who  weighs  the  verisimilitude 
of  an  illustration,  that  he  may  accept 
the  purport  of  the  parable  it  conveys. 

Dead  servants  (va  profusion), 
struggling  horses,  tne  coach  upset, 
and  the  harvest  moon,  are  depicted 
in  the  back  scene,  which  represents 
besides  an  illimitable  heath,  and  a 
gibbet  in  the  middle  distance:  all 
tiiis  under  a  glare  of  light,  as  indeed 
it  might  well  be,  for  the  moon  is 
quite  as  large  as  the  hind-wheel  of 
the  coach. 

In  the  foreground  are  grouped, 
the  hero  himself,  a  comic  servant 
with  a  red  nose  and  a  fiddle,  an 
open  trunk,  and  a  young  lady  in 
travelling  costume,  viz.,  white  satin 
shoes,  paste  diamonds,  bali'drees, 
and  lace  veil.  The  tips  of  her 
fingers  rest  in  the  glovca  hand  of 
her  assailant,  whose  voice  comes 
deep  and  mellow  through  the  velvet 
mask  he  wears. 

'  My  yreservier  !*  Fays  the  lady, 
a  little  mconseauently,  while  her 
fingers  are  liftea  to  the  mask  and 
saluted  with  such  a  smack  as  elicits 
a '  hooray !' from  some  disrespectful 
urchin  at  the  back  of  the  pit 

'To  presurrve  beauiy  from  the 
jeer  of  insult,  the  grasp  of  vie-olence 
is  my  duty  and  my  prow-fession. 
To  adore  it  is  my  ree-ligion— and 
my  fate!'  replies  the  gallant  high- 
wayman, contriving  with  some  ad- 
dress to  retain  his  hold  of  the  lady's 
hand,  though  encumbered  by  spurs,  a 
sword,  pistols,  a  mask,  and  an  enor- 
mous three-cornered  hat. 
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'And  this  man  is  proscribed, 
hunted,  in  danger,  in  disgrace !'  ex- 
claims the  ladjr,  aside,  ana  therefore 
loud  enoagh  to  be  heard  in  the 
street  Claude  Duval  starts.  The 
start  of  such  an  actor  makes  Doro- 
thea jump.  '  Perdition !'  he  shouts, 
'  ye  have  reminded  me  of  what  were 
well  buried  £athom-deep — oblite- 
rated—forgotten. Tr*you,  lady,  'tis 
ee-ven  so !  1  have  a  compact  with 
my  followers— the  ransom  r 

'Shall  be  paid  right  willingly,' 
she  answers;  and  forthwith  the 
comic  servant  with  the  red  nose 
wakes  into  spasmodic  life,  winks 
repeatedly,  and  performs  a  flourish 
on  his '  property '  fiddle,  a  little  out 
of  tune  with  the  real  instmment  in 
the  orchestra  at  his  feet. 

'What  are  they  going  to  do?' 
asks  Dorothea,  in  great  anxiety. 

'  Hold  your  noise  1'  answers  Jim, 
and  the  action  of  tihe  piece  pro- 


It  is  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  mi- 
nuets have  gone  out  of  f<Ashion ;  if 
they  involved  such  a  test  of  endur- 
ance as  that  in  which  Claude  Duval 
and  his  fair  captive  now  disport 
themselves  with  an  amount  of 
bodily  exertion  it  seeois  real  cruelty 
to  encore.  His  concluding  caper 
shakes  the  mask  from  his  partner's 
ffitce,  and  the  young  lady  falls,  with 
a  shriek,  into  his  arms,  leaving  the 
audience  in  that  happy  state  of  per- 
plexity, which  so  enhcmces  the  inte- 
rest of  a  plot,  as  to  whether  her 
distress  originates  in  excess  of  sen- 
timent or  deficiency  of  wind. 

'  It*s  beautiful !'  whispers  Doro- 
thea, refreshing  herself  with  an 
orange.  '  It  'minds  me  of  the  first 
time  you  and  me  ever  met  at  High- 
bury Bam.' 

Jim  gnmts,  but  his  grunt  is  not 
that  of  a  conteuted  sleeper,  rather  of 
one  who  is  woke  from  a  dreauL 

After  a  tableau  like  the  last,  it  is 
natural  that  Claude  Duval  should 
find  a  certain  want  of  excitement  in 
the  next  scene,  where  he  appears  as 
a  respectable  householder  in  the 
apartments  of  his  lawfal  spouse. 
This  lady,  leaving  a  cradle  in  the 
background,  and  advancing  to  the 
footlights,  proceeds  to  hover  round 
her  husband,  after  the  manner  of 
stage  wiveSj  with  neck   protruded 


and  arms  spread  out,  like  a  woman 
who  is  a  little  a&aid  of  a  wasp  or 
earwig,  but  wants  to  catch  the  crea- 
ture all  the  same.  He  sits  with  his 
back  to  her,  as  nobody  ever  does 
sit  but  a  stage  husband  at  home, 
and  punches  the  floor  with  his  spur. 
It  is  strictly  natural  that  she  should 
sing  a  Mnt  song  with  a  slow  move- 
ment, on  the  spot 

It  is  perhaps  yet  more  natural 
that  this  should  provoke  him  ex- 
ceedingly, so  he  jumps  up,  reaches 
a  cupboard  in  two  strides,  and  pulls 
out  of  it  his  whole  paraphernalia, 
sword,  pistols,  mask,  thre&-cornered 
hat,  everything  but  his  horse.  Then 
the  wife,  from  her  knees,  informs  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  for  the 
first  time  in  iheir  happy  married 
life  she  has  learned  her  husband  is 
a  robber,  as  they  both  call  it,  by 
'  prowfession.' 

Dorothea's  sympiathies,  woman- 
like, are  with  the  wife.  Jim,  whose 
interest  is  centred  in  the  young 
lady,  finds  this  part  of  the  perform- 
ance rather  wearisome,  and  thirsts, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  for  'a 
drain.' 

Events  now  succeed  each  other 
with  startling  rapidity.  Claude 
Duval  is  seen  at  Eanelagh,  still  in 
his  boots,  where  he  makes  fierce  love 
to  his  young  lady,  and  exchanges 
snufi'-boxes  (literally)  with  a  duke. 
Next,  in  a  thicket^  beset  by  thief- 
takers,  from  whom  he  escapes  after 
prodigies  of  valour,  aided  by  the 
comic  servant,  and  thereafter  guided 
by  that  singular  domestic  to  a  place 
of  safety,  which  turns  out  to  ho  the 
young  lady's  bedroom.  Here  Jim 
becomes  much  excited,  fancying 
himself  for  the  moment  a  booted 
hero,  rings,  laced-coat.  Stein-kirk 
handkerchief,  and  alL  His  dress 
touches  that  of  his  companion,  but 
instinctively  he  moves  from  her  as 
far  as  the  crowded  seat  will  permit, 
while  Dorothea,  all  unconscious, 
looks  lovingly  in  his  face. 

'  She's  a  bold  thing,  and  I  can't 
abide  her,'  is  that  lady's  comment 
on  the  principal  actress.  '  She  ought 
to  think  shame  of  herself  she  ought, 
a-cause  of  his  wife  at  *oma  But  he's 
plucked-un,  isn't  he,  Jim? 


1,  lady  or  no  lady,  that  goes  a 
long  way  with  a  woman !' 
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Jim  turned  his  head  aside.  Bm^ 
talized,  besotted,  depraved,  there 
was  yet  in  him  a  spark  of  that  fire 
which  lights  men  to  their  doom,  and 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

But  the  thief-takers  haye  Claude 
Duval  by  the  throat  at  last;  and 
there  is  a  scene  in  court,  where  the 
young  lady  perjores  herself  unhesi- 
tatingly, and  faints  once  more  in  the 
prisoner's  arms.  In  Tain.  Claude 
I)nval  is  sworn  to,  found  guilty, 
condemned;  and  the  stage  is  dark- 
ened for  a  grand  finale. 

Still  gay,  still  gallant,  still  impe- 
nitent, and  still  booted,  though  in 
fetters,  the  highwayman  sits  in  his 
prison  cell,  to  be  Tiaited  l^  the 
young  lady,  who  cannot  bear  to  lose 
her  partner,  and  the  wife,  who  still 
clings  to  her  husband.  Unlike 
Ma(£eath,  he  seems  in  no  way  em- 
barrassed by  the  position.  His  wife 
forgives  him,  at  this  supreme  mo- 
ment, all  the  scMTOw  he  has  caused 
her,  in  consideration  of  some  uner- 
plained  past,  'gilded,'  as  she  ex- 
presses it, '  by  the  sunny  smiles  of 
southern  France,'  while  the  young 
lady,  holding  on  with  great  tenacity 
to  his  hand,  weeps  frantically  on 
her  knees. 

A  clock  strikes.  It  is  the  hour  of 
czecutioo.  Dorothea  begins  to  sob, 
and  Gentleman  Jim  clenches  his 
hands.  The  back  of  the  stage  opens, 
to  disclose  a  street,  a  crowd,  a 
liangman,  and  the  fatal  Tyburn 
tree.  Faint  cheers  are  heard  from 
the  wings.  The  sheriff  enters  bear- 
ing in  his  hand  a  reprieve,  written 
apparently  on  a  window-blind.  He 
is  attended  by  the  comic  servant, 
through  whose  mysterious  agency  a 
pardon  has  been  granted,  and  who 
sticks  by  his  fiddle  to  the  husi 

Grand  tableau:  Claude  Duval 
penitent.  His  wife  in  his  arms.  The 
young  lady  conveyiog  in  dumb  show 
how  platonic  has  been  her  attach- 
ment, of  which,  novertheless,  she 
seems  a  little  ashamed.  The  sheriff 
bem'gnant;  the  turnkeys  amused; 
the  comic  servant,  obviously  in 
liquor,  brandishing  his  fiddle-stick, 
and  the  orchestra  playing  '  Grod  save 
the  Queen.' 

Walking  home  through  the  wet 
streets, under  the  flashing  gius-lights, 
Dorothea  and  her  companion  pre- 


serve an  ominous  silenc&  Both 
identify  themselves  with  the  fiction 
they  have  lately  witnessed.  The 
woman,  pondering  on  Mrs.  Duval's 
sufferings  and  the  eventual  reward 
of  that  good  lady's  constancy  and 
truth;  her  ccmipanion,  reflecting, 
not  on  the  charms  of  the  actrass  he 
has  lately  been  api^Kuding,  but  on 
another  &ce  which  haunts  him  now, 
as  the  Wilis  and  water -sprites 
haunted  thehr  doomed  Yotanes,  and 
which  must  ever  be  as  &r  oat  of 
reach  as  if  it  belonged  indeed  to 
some  audi  being  of  another  natoie ; 
thinking  how  a  man  might  well  risk 
impriscMiment,  transpcNrtatian,  bang 
in^,  for  one  kind  glance  of  those 
bright  ^es,  one  smile  of  those 
haughty,  scornful  lips;  and  com- 
paring, in  bittor  impatience,  that 
exotic  beauty  with  the  humble, 
homely  creature'at  his  side.  ^ 

She  looks  up  in  his  face,  '  Jim* 
says  she,  timidly,  and  cowering  close 
to  him  the  while,  'if  you  was  took, 
and  shopped,  like  him  in  the  long 
boots,  Fd  go  to  quod  with  7<^j[ 
they'd  giveme  leave— I'd  go  to  death 
with  you,  Jim,  I  would.  I'd  never 
forsake  of  you,  I  wouldn't!  I 
couldn't,  dear,— not  if  it  was  ever 
so!' 

He  shudders  and  shrinks  from 
her.  'It  might  come  sooner  than 
you  think  for,'  says  he,  adding, 
brutally  enough;  'now  you  com 
do  me  a  turn  in  the  witness-box, 
thongh  I  shouldn't  wonder  but 
you'd  cut  out  white  like  the  others. 
Let's  call  in  here,  and  take  a  drop 
o*  gin  afore  they  shuts  up.' 

The  great  picture  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  and  his  Elfin  Mistress,  goes 
on  apace.  There  is,  I  believe,  wi« 
one  representation  in  London  ot 
that  celebrated  prophet,  and  it  la 
in  the  posEcssion  of  his  Imeal  de- 
scendant Every  feature,  e^^^y 
shadow  on  that  portrait  has  Simon 
Perkins  studied  with  exceeding  dili- 
gence and  care,  marvelling,  i*/"^* 
be  confessed,  at  the  taste  of  we 
fairy  queen.  The  accessaries  to  nw 
own  composition  are  in  rapid  pro- 
gress.  Most  of  the  fairies  have  been 
put  in,  and  the  gradual  change 
from  glamour  to  disillnsion,  w  cun- 
ningly cottv^ed  by  a  stream  o 
cold  grey  morning  light  entermg 
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the  magic  carern  from  realms  of 
tipper  earth,  to  deaden  the  glitter, 
pale  the  colouring,  and  Btrip,  as  it 
were,  the  tinsel,  where  it  strikes. 
On  the  Bhymer  himself  our  artist 
has  hestowed  an  infinity  of  pains, 
preserving  (no  easy  task)  some  re- 
semblance to  the  original  portrait, 
while  he  dresses  his  conception  in 
the  manly  form  and  comely  features 
indispensable  to  the  situation. 

Bat  it  is  into  the  fairy  queen 
herself  that  Simon  loves  to  throw 
all  the  power  of  his  genius,  all  the 
xesouroes  of  his  art  To  this  labour 
of  love,  day  after  day,  he  returns 
with  unabated  zest,  altering,  im- 
proving, painting  out,  adding,  tak- 
ing away,  drinkbg  in  the  while 
his  model's  beauty,  as  parched  and 
thirsty  gardens  of  Egypt  drink  in 
the  overflowing  Nile,  to  return  a 
tenfold  harvest  of  verdure,  lux- 
uriance, and  wealth. 

She  has  been  sitting  to  him  for 
three  consecutive  hours.  Truth  to 
tell,  she  is*  tired  to  death  of  it— tired 
of  the  room,  the  palette,  the  easel, 
the  queen,  the  rhymer,  the  little 
dtffiky  imp  in  the  comer,  whose 
wings  are  changing  into  scales  and 
a  tail,  almost  tired  of  dear  Simon 
Perkins  himself;  who  is  working 
contentedly  on  (how  can  he?)  as  if 
life  contained  nothing  more  than 
effect  and  colouring— as  if  the  reality 
were  not  better  thaii  the  representa- 
tion after  ail. 

'  A  quarter  of  an  inch  more  this 
way,'  says  the  pre-occupied  artist 
'  There  is  a  touch  wanting  in  that 
shadow  under  the  eye— thanks,  dear 
Nina.  I  shall  get  it  at  last,'  and  he 
falls  back  a  step  to  look  at  his  work, 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  as  nobody 
but  a  painter  can  look,  so  strangely 
does  the  espression  of  face  combine 
impartial  criticism  with  a  satisfac- 
tion almost  maternal  in  its  inten- 
sity. 

Before  beginning  again,  his  eye 
rested  on  his  model,  and  he  could 
not  but  mark  the  air  of  weariness 
and  dejection  she  betrayed. 

'  Why,  Nina,'  said  he,  '  you  look 
quite  pale  and  tired.  What  a  brute 
I  am  I  I  go  painting  on  and  forget 
how  stupid  it  must  bo  for  you,  who 
mustn't  even  turn  your  head  to  look 
at  my  work.' 


She  gave  a  stretch,  and  such  a 
yawn !  Neither  of  them  rery  grace- 
ful performances,  had  the  lady  been 
less  fair  and  fascinating,  but  Nina 
looked  exceedingly  pretty  in  their 
perpetration  nevertheless. 

'  Work,*  she  answered.  '  Bo  you 
call  that  work?  Why  you've  un- 
done everything  you  did  yesterday, 
and  put  about  half  of  it  in  again. 
If  you're  diligent,  and  keep  on  at 
this  pace,  you'll  finish  triumphantly 
with  a  blank  canvas,  like  Fenthe- 
silea  and  her  tapestry  in  my  ancient 
history.' 

'  Pwielope,'  corrected  Simon, 
gently. 

'Well,  Penelope!  It's  all  the 
same.  I  don't  suppose  any  of  it's 
true.  Let's  have  a  peep,  Simon.  It 
can't  be.    Is  that  really  like  me  ?' 

The  colour  had  come  back  to  her 
face,  the  light  to  her  eye.  She  was 
pleased,  flattered,  half  amused  to 
And  herself  so  beautiful.  He  looked 
firom  the  picture  to  the  original,  and 
with  all  his  enthusiasm  for  art 
awarded  the  palm  to  nature. 

'  It  was  like  you  a  minute  ago,' 
said  he,  in  his  graye,  gentle  tones. 
'  Or  rather,  I  ought  to  say  you  were 
like  it.  But  you  change  so,  that  I'm 
often  in  despair  of  catching  yau, 
and,  somehow,  I  always  seem  to 
love  the  last  expression  best' 

There  was  something  in  his  TOioe 
so  admiring,  so  reverential,  and  yet 
so  tender,  that  she  glanced  quickly, 
with  a  kind  of  surprise,  in  his  face; 
that  face,  which,  to  an  older  woman 
who  had  known  suffering  and  sor- 
row, might  have  been  an  index  of 
the  gentle  heart,  the  noble  chivalrous 
character  within,  which,  to  this  girl, 
was  simply  pale  and  worn,  and  not 
at  all  handsome,  but  very  dear, 
nevertheless,  as  belonging  to  her 
kind  old  Simon,  the  playmate  of 
her  childhood,  the  brother,  and 
more  than  brotiier,  of  her  youth. 

Those  encounters  are  sadly  un- 
equal, and  very^  i)oor  fun  for  the 
muffled  fighter,  in  which  one  keeps 
the  gloves  on,  while  the  other's 
blows  are  delivered  with  the  naked 
flst 

Miss  Algernon  was  at  this  time 
perhaps  more  attached  to  Simon 
Perkins  than  to  any  other  creature  in* 
the  world,  that  is  to  say,  she  did  not 
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happen  to  like  anybody  else  better. 
How  diffeient  from  him,  to  whom 
she  xepresented  the  yery  eeaence  of 
thftt  spiritoal  life  which,  in  our 
soTeral  ways,  we  all  try  to  live, 
which  BO  few  of  us  know  how  to 
attain  by  postponing  its  enjoyment 
for  a  &w  short  troabled  years. 

It  is  probable,  that,  if  the  painter 
had  thrown  down  his  brush  at  this 
jonctore, and  asked,  simply,  'Nina, 
will  yon  be  my  wife  ?  ^  would 
hare  answered,  *  Thank  yon,  kindly, 
yes,  I  will !'  but  although  his  judg- 
ment told  him  he  was  likely  to  suc- 
ceed, his  finer  instincts  warned  him 
that  an  affirmative  would  be  the 
sacrifice  of  her  youth,  her  illusions, 
her  possible  future.  Such  sacrifice 
it  was  &r  more  in  Simon's  nature 
to-make  than  to  accept 

'Will  she  ever  know  me  tho- 
roughly ?*  he  used  to  think.  'Will 
the  time  oyer  come  when  I  can  say 
to  her,  "  Nina,  I  am  sure  you  care 
for  me  now,  and  therefore  I  am  not 
afraid  to  tell  you  how  dearly  I  loved 
you  all  through?''  Such  a  time 
would  be  well  worth  waiting  for, 
ay,  though  it  neyer  came  for  seven 
years,  and  seven  more  to  the  back 
of  that.  Then  I  should  feel  her 
happiness  depended  on  mine.  Now 
I  often  think  the  prince  in  the  f&iry 
tale  will  ride  past  our  Putney  villa 
some  summer*s  day,  like  Launcelot 
through  the  barley  sheaves  (I'll 
paint  Launcelot  when  I've  time, 
with  the  ripe  ears  reddened  in  the 
sun,  and  the  light  flashing  off  his 
harness)  ride  by,  and  take  Nina's 
heart  away  with  him,  and  what  will 
be  left  for  me  then?  I  could  bear 
it  1  les,  I  could  bear  it  if  I  knew 
she  was  'happy.  My  darling,  my 
darling  1  so  that  you  walk  on  in  joy 
and  triumph,  it  matters  little  what 
becomes  of  me !' 

The  sentiment  was  perhaps  over- 
strained. It  is  not  thus  that  women 
are  won.  The  fruit  that  drops  into 
people's  mouths  is  usually  over-ripe, 
and  the  Sabine  maiden  would  have 
thought  less  of  her  Boman  lover, 
though,  doubtless,  she  would  havo 
taken  the  initiative,  rather  than 
miss  him  altogether,  had  it  been 
necessary  to  pounce  on  him  in  the 
vineyard  and  desire  him,  straight- 
way, to  carry  her  home.    But  the 


bird  of  poroy  must  have  its  natural 
victim,  and  such  hearts  as  our  poor 
generous  painter  poesessed  are  dea- 
tined  for  the  talons  and  the  beak. 
Ah!  those  who  value  them  leaat 
win  the  great  prizes  in  the  lottery. 
Fortune  smiles  on  the  csielesfr 
player— gold  goes  to  the  rich-- 
streams  run  to  the  river,  and  if  yoa 
have  more  mutton  than  you  know 
what  to  do  with,  be  sure  that  ia 
your  folds  will  be  fouiKl  the  poor 
man*s  ewe-lamb.  Put  a  ribbon 
round  her  neck,  and  be  kind  to  her 
as  he  was.  It  is  the  least  you  can 
do! 

'Tou've  taken  a  deal  of  pains, 
Simon,'  says  the  sitter,  after  a  long 
and  well- pleased  scrutiny.  'Tell 
me,  no  flattery  now,  why  should  I 
be  so  difficult  to  paint?*  Wli^, 
indeed,  you  saucy  innocent  coquette ! 
Perhaps,  because,  all  the  while,  you 
are  turning  the  poor  artist* s  head» 
and  driving  pins  and  needles  into 
lus  heart 

'  I  ought  to  make  a  good  likeness 
of  you,'  answers  Simon,  rather  sadly. 
'I'm  sure,  Nina,  I  know  your  fiioe 
by  heart  But  I'm  determined  to* 
take  enormous  pains  with  this  pic- 
ture. It's  to  be  my  great  work. 
I  want  them  to  admire  it  at  the 
Academy.  I  want  all  London  to 
come  and  look  at  it  I  want  the 
critics,  who  know  nothing,  to  say 
it's  well  drawn,  and  the  artists,  wha 
do  know  something,  to  say  it's  well 
treated,  and  the  public  to  declare 
my  fairy  queen  is  the  lovelieat,  and 
the  sweetest,  and  the  dearest  &ce 
they  ever  beheld.  You  see  I*m  very 
— very — ambitious,  Nina  !* 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  all  painters  are,*^ 
replies  Miss  Algernon,  with  a  little 
gasp  of  relief,  accompanied  by  a 
little  chill  of  something  not  quit& 
unlike  disappointment  '  But  you 
ought  to  be  tired  of  working,  and  I 
know  I  am  tired  of  sitting.  Hand 
me  my  bonnet,  Simon — not  upside 
down— why  that's  the  top  where 
the  rose  is,  of  course  1  And  let'a 
walk  back  through  the  Park.  It 
will  be  nearly  full  by  this  time.' 

So  they  walked  back  through  the 
Park  and  it  was  full— full  to  over- 
flowing ;  nevertheless,  amongst  all 
the  riders,  drivers,  sitters,  strollers, 
and  idlers,  there  appeared  neither  of 
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the  smart-lookiog  gentlemen  who 
had  roused  Nina's  indignation  by 
bowing  to  her  in  the  morning,  with- 
oat  haTing  the  honoor  of  her  ao- 
qnaintance. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  OFFICEBS*  UliSS. 

A  gigantic  sentry  of  Her  Majesty's 
household  cavalry  paces  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  officers'  quarters 
at  Eoightsbridge  Barracks  some 
two  hours  before  watch-setting. 
It  is  fortunate  that  constant  use 
ha3  rendered  him  insensible  to  ad- 
miration. Few  persons  of  either 
aez  pass  under  hia  nose  without  a 
glanoe  of  unqualifted  approval. 
They  marvel  at  his  stature,  his 
spurs,  his  carbine,  his  overalls,  his 
plumed  helmet,  towering  high 
above  their  heads,  and  the  stupen- 
dous moustaches,  on  which  this 
gentleman-private  prides  himself 
more  than  on  all  the  rest  of  his  heroic 
attributes  pat  together. 

Beyond  a  shade  of  disciplined 
weariness,  there  is  no  expression 
whatever  on  his  handsome  face,  yet 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  man 
has  his  thoughts  too,  like  another. 
Is  he  back  in  Cumberland  amongst 
his  dales,  a  stalwart  stripling  fish- 
ing some  lonely  stream  within  the 
hUls,  watching  a  bout  at  '  knurr- 
and-spell'  across  the  heather,  or 
wrestling  a  fall  in  friendly  rivalry 
with  his  cousin,  a  son  of  Anak, 
tall  as  himself?  Does  that  purple 
sunset  over  Kensington  Gardens 
remind  him  of  Glaramara  and  Sad- 
dleback ?  Does  that  distant  roar  of 
wheels  in  Piccadilly  recall  the  rush 
and  ripple  of  the  Solway  charging 
up  its  tawny  sands  with  the  white 
horses  all  abreast  in  a  spring-tido? 

Perhaps  he  is  wishing  he  was  an 
officer  with  no  kit  to  keep  in  order, 
no  fatigae-duty  to  undergo,  sitting 
merrily  down  to  as  good  a  dinner 
as  luxury  can  provide,  or  a  guest, 
of  whom  he  has  seen  several  pass 
his  post  in  starched  white  neck- 
clothB  and  trim  evening  clothes. 
Perhaps  he  would  not  change  with 
any  of  these,  after  all,  when  he  re- 
flects on  his  own  personal  advan- 


tages, his  social  standing  amongst 
his  comrades,  his  keen  appreciation 
and  large  consumption  of  beer  and 
tobacco,  wilh  the  innumerable  con- 
quests he  makes  amongst  maids 
and  matrons  in  the  middle  and 
lower  ranks  of  life.  Such  consider- 
ations, however,  impress  themselves 
not  the  least  upon  his  outward 
visage.  A  statue  conld  not  look 
more  imperturbable,  and  he  turns 
his  head  but  very  slightly,  with 
supreme  indifference,  when  peals 
of  laughter,  more  joyous  than  com- 
mon, are  wafted  through  the  open 
windows  of  the  mess-room,  whiare 
some  of  our  friends  have  fairly  em- 
barked on  that  tide  of  good-humour 
and  hilarity  which  sets  in  with  the 
second  glass  of  champagne. 

It  is  a  full  mess;  the  colonel 
himself  sits  at  dinner,  with  two  or 
three  friends,  old  brothers-in-arms, 
whose  soldierlike  bearing  and  manly 
faces  betray  their  antecedents, 
though  they  may  not  have  worn  a 
uniform  for  months.  A  lately  joined 
cornet  looks  at  these  with  a  reve- 
rence that  I  am  afraid  could  be  ex- 
torted from  him  by  no  other  in- 
stitution on  earth.  The  acyutant 
and  riding-master,  making  holiday, 
are  both  present—'  To  the  front,' 
as  they  call  it,  eojoying  exceedingly 
the  jests  and  waggeries  of  their 
younger  comrades.  The  orderly- 
officer,  conspicuous  by  his  belt» 
sits  at  one  end  of  the  long  table. 
Lord  Bearwarden  occupies  the 
other,  supported  on  either  side 
by  his  two  guests,  Tom  Byfe  and 
Dick  Stanmore.  It  is  the  night  of 
Mrs.  Stanmore*B  ball,  and  these 
last-named  gentlemen  are  going 
there,  with  feelings  how  different, 
yet  with  the  same  object  Dick  is 
full  of  confidence,  elated  and  su- 
premely happy.  His  entertainer 
experiences  a  quiet  comfort  and 
bicn-etre  stealing  over  him,  to  which 
he  has  long  been  a  stranger,  while 
Tom  Byfe  with  every  mouthful 
swallows  down  some  emotion  of 
jealousy,  humiliation,  or  mistrust. 
Nevertheless  he  is  in  the  highest 
spirits  of  the  three. 

'I  tell  you  nothing  can  touch 
him,  my  lord,  when  hounds  run/ 
says  he,  still  harping  on  the  merita 
of  the  horse  he  sold  Lord  Bear- 
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warden  in  the  Park.  Of  ooorse 
half  the  party  are  talking  of  hunt- 
ing, the  other  half  racing,  soldiering, 
and  women.  '  He'd  hare  heen 
thrown  away  on  meet  of  the  fellows 
we  know.  He  wants  a  good  maa 
on  his  back,  for  if  yoa  keep  him 
fretting  behind  it  breaks  his  heart 
I  always  said  yon  onght  to  haye 
him— yon  or  Mr.  Stanmoie.  He's 
jnst  the  sort  for  both  of  yoo.  I'm 
sorry  to  hear  yonrs  are  all  coming 
up  at  Tattersall's/  adds  Tcnn  with 
a  eonrteous  bow  to  the  opposite 
guest  '  Hope  it's  '  only  to  make 
room  for  some  more.' 

Dick  disclaims.  'No,  indeed,' 
says  he,  'it's  a  honor  fide  sale— with- 
oat  reserre,  you  know — 1  am  going 
to  give  the  thing  np  I' 

'  Give  np  hnnting  I*  expostulates 
a  very  young  subaltern  on  Dick's 
left  '  Why,  you're  not  a  soldier, 
ore  you  ?  What  shall  you  do  with 
yourself?  You  have  nothing  to  lire 
for.' 

Oveicome  by  this  reflecticm,  he 
empties  his  glass  and  looks  feel- 
ingly in  his  neighbour's  face. 

'Are  you  so  fond  of  it  too?'  asks 
Dick,  with  a  smile. 

'  Fond  of  it!  I  belieya  you!'  an- 
swers the  bay.  '  What  is  there  to 
be  compared  to  it?— at  least  that 
I've  tried,  you  know.  I  think  the 
happiest  fellow  on  earth  is  a  master 
of  fox-hounds,  particularly  if  he 
hunts  them  himself:  there's  only 
one  thiDg  to  beat  it,  and  that's  sol- 
diering. I'd  rather  command  such 
a  regiment  as  this  than  be  Emperor 
of  China.  Perhaps  I  shall,  too,  some 
day.' 

The  real  colonel,  sitting  opposite, 
overhears  this  military  sentiment, 
and  smiles  good-humourBdly  at  his 
zealous  junior.  *  When  you  are  in 
command,'  say»  he,  '  I  hope  you'll 
be  down  upon  the  comets— they 
want  a  deed  of  looking  up— I'm 
much  too  easy  with  them.'  The 
young  soldier  laughed  and  blushed. 
In  his  heart  he  thought  '  the  chief,' 
as  he  called  him,  the  very  greatest 
man  in  the  world,  offering  him  that 
respect  combined  with  affection 
which  goes  so  far  to  constitute  the 
efficiency  of  a  regiment,  hoping 
hereafter  to  tread  in  his  footsteps, 
and  carry  out  his  system. 


For  ten  whole  minutes  he  beld  his 
t(M)gne— aad  this  was  no  small  effort 
of  self-iesfemint— that  he  might 
listen  to  the  commanding  officer's 
conversation  with  his  guasts,  sa- 
vouring strongly  of  professional  in- 
terests, as  comprising  GrimeBn, 
Indian,  and  continental  experiences, 
all  tending  to  prove  ttmt  oavaliy 
massed,  kept  under  eover,  held  well 
in  hand,  and  '  offered'  at  the  cri- 
tical moment,  was  the  force  to  ren- 
der success  permanent  and  defeat 
irretrievable. 

When  they  got  into  a  disseitar 
tion  on  shoeing,  with  the  compaia- 
tive  merits  of  'threes'  and  'fle(^ 
tions'  at  drill,  the  young  man 
refreahed  himself  liberally  with 
champagne,  and  turned  to  more 
congenial  discourse. 

Of  this  there  seemed  no  lack. 
The  winner  of  the  St  Leger  was  as 
confidently  predicted  as  if  the  ntce 
were  already  m  hie  owner's  poefcet 
A  match  was  made  between  two 
splendid  dandies,  called  respect- 
fully  by  their  comrades  'Nobby' 
and  '  The  Dustman,'  to  walk  from 
Knightsbridge  Barracks  to  Windsor 
Bridge  that  day  week— the  odds 
being  slightly  in  favour  of  'The 
Dustman,'  who  was  a  peer  of  the 
realuL  A  moderate  oaneer  was 
freely  criticised,  on  exqnisito 
singer  approved  with  reservation, 
and  the  style  of  fighting  jpractised  by 
our  present  champion  of  tiie  prize- 
ring  unequivocally  condemned. 
Presently  a  deep  voice  made  itself 
heard  in  more  sustained  tones  than 
belong  to  general  conversation,  and 
during  a  lull  it  became  clear  that 
the  adjutant  was  relating  an  anec- 
dote of  his  own  military  experience. 
'  It's  a  wonderful  country,'  said  he, 
in  reply  to  some  previous  observa- 
tion. '  I'm  not  an  Irishman  myself, 
but  I've  observed  that  the  most  con- 
spicuous men  in  all  nations  are 
pure  Irish  or  of  Irish  extraction. 
Look  at  the  serviea  Look  at  the 
ring  —  priae-fighters  and  book- 
makers. I  believe  the  Slasher's 
mother  was  bom  in  Gbnnanght, 
and  nothing  will  convince  me  bat 
that  Deerfoot  came  fix>m  Tipperary 
—east  and  west  the  world's  full  ef 
them— they  swarm,  I'm  told,  in 
America,  and  I   can  answer  for 
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them  in  Europe.  Did  ye  ever  see  a 
Turk  in  a  vineyard  ?  He's  the  very 
moral  of  Pat  in  a  potato-garden: 
the  some  frieze  coat— the  same 
baggy  breeches — the  same  ocea- 
aional  smoke,  every  five  minutes  or 
so, — ^and  the  same  rooted  aTer^ion 
to  hard  work.  Go  on  into  India — 
they're  all  over  the  place.  Shall  I 
tell  you  what  happened  to  myself? 
We  were  engaged  on  the  right  of 
the  army,  getting  it  hot  and  heavy, 
all  the  horses  with  their  heads  up, 
but  the  men  as  steady  as  old  Time. 
I  was  in  the  Lancers  then,  under 
Sir  Hope.  The  %kbs  worked  their 
guns  beautifully,  and  presently  we 
got  the  word  to  advance.  It  wasn't 
bad  ground  for  maooeuvring,  and 
we  were  boob  into  them.  The 
enemy  fought  a  good  oae--thoee 
Sikhs  always  do.  There  was  one 
fine  old  white-bearded  patriarch 
stock  to  his  gun  to  the  last  His 
people  were  all  speared  and  cut 
down,  but  heneyer  gave  back  an 
inch.  I  can  see  him  now,  looking 
like  the  pictures  of  Abraham  in  my 
old  Sunday-school  book.  I  thought 
I'd  save  him  if  I  could.  Our  chaps 
had  got  their  blood  up,  and  dashed 
in  to  finish  him  with  their  lanoes, 
but  I  kept  them  off  with  some  diffi- 
culty, and  offered  him  ''quarter." 
I  was  afraid  he  wouldn't  under- 
stand my  language.  "Quarter," 
says  he,  in  the  richest  brogue  youll 
hear  out  of  Cork—"  quarter !  you 
bloody  thieves!  will  you  stick  a 
countryman,  an'  a  comrade,  je  mur- 
therin'  Tillains,  like  a  baneen  in  a 
butcher's  shop!"  He'd  have  gone 
on,  I  dare  say,  for  an  hour,  but  the 
men  had  their  lances  through  him 
before  you  could  say  "knife."  As 
my  right^f-threes,  himself  a  Faddy, 
observed— he  was  discoorsin'  the 
devil  in  less  than  five  minute&  The 
man  was  a  deserter  and  a  renegade, 
so  it  served  him  right,  but  being  an 
Irishman,  you  see,  he  distinguished 
himself— tbat%  all  I  mean  to  infer.' 

The  young  officer  was  exceedingly 
attentive  to  an  anecdote  which,  thus 
told  by  its  bronzed,  war-worn,  and 
sddier-like  narrator,  possessed  the 
fasoioation  of  romance  with  the  ior 
terest  of  reality. 

Lord  Bearwarden  and  his  guests 
had  also  broken  off  their  oonversa- 


ti(m  to  listen— they  returned  to  the 
previous  subject 

'  There  are  so  many  people  come 
to  town  now-a-days,'  said  his  lord- 
ship, 'that  the  whole  thing  spcHls 
itself.  Society  is  broken  up  into 
sets,  and  even  if  you  belong  to  the 
same  set,  you  oMinot  insure  meet- 
ing any  particular  person  at  any 
pwtioular  place.  Just  the  same 
with  clubs.  I  might  hunt  you  two 
fellows  about  all  night,  from  Ar- 
thur's to  the  Arlington— from  the 
Arlington  to  White's— from  White's 
to  the  Oarlton— from  the  Carlton 
back  to  St  James's  Street — and 
never  run  into  you  at  all,  unless 
I  had  the  luck  to  find  you  drinking 
gin  and  soda  at  Pratt's.' 

Tom  Byfe,  belonging  only  to  the 
last-named  of  these  resorts,  looked 
gratified.  Dick  Stanmore  was  think- 
ing of  sometiiing  else. 

'  Now  to-night,'  continued  Lord 
Bearwarden,  turning  to  the  lattery 
'  although  the  ball  is  in  your  own 
stepmother's  house,  I'll  take  odds 
you  don't  know  three-fourths  of  the 
people  you'll  meet,  and  yet  you'ye 
been  as  much  about  London  as 
most  of  us.  Where  they  come 
from  I  can't  think,  and  they're  like 
the  swallows,  or  the  storks,  or  the 
woodcocks,  only  they're  not  so  wel- 
come. Where  theyll  go  to  when 
the  seascm's  oyer  I  neither  know 
nor  care.' 

Tom  Byfe  would  have  given 
much  to  feel  equally  indifferent. 
Something  like  a  pang  shot  through 
him  as  he  reflected  that  for  him  the 
battle  must  be  against  wind  and 
tide— a  fierce  struggle  more  and 
more  hopeless,  to  grasp  at  some- 
thing drifting  visibly  out  of  reach. 
He  was  not  a  man,  howeyer,  to  be 
beat,  while  it  was  possible  to  per- 
sist Believing  Dick  Stanmore  the 
great  obstacle  in  his  way,  he  watched 
that  preoccupied  gentleman  as  a 
cat  watches  a  mouse. 

'  I  don't  want  to  be  introduced  to 
any  more  people,'  said  Dick,  rather 
absaitly.  '  In  my  opinion  you  can't 
have  too  few  acquaintances  and  too 
many  friends.' 

'One  ought  to  know  lots  of 
women/  said  Mr.  Byfe,  assuming 
the  air  of  a  fine  gentleman,  which 
fitted  him,   thought    Lord   Bear- 
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warden,  as  ill  as  his  omfonn  gene- 
rally fits  a  civilian.  '  I  mean 
women  of  position — who  give  things 
— whom  you'd  like  to  be  seen  talk- 
ing to  in  the  Park.  As  for  girls, 
they're  a  boie— there's  a  fresh  crop 
every  season— th^'re  exactly  like 
each  other^  and  you  have  to  dance 
with'emaUr 

'  Confound  his  impudence !' 
thought  Lord  Bearwarden.  'Does 
he  hope  to  impose  on  me  with  his 
half-bred  swagger,  and  Brummagem 
assurance?'  but  he  only  said,  'I 
suppose,  Tom,  you're  in  great  re- 
quest with  them — all  ranks,  all 
sorts,  all  ages.  You  fellows  have 
such  a  pull  over  us  poor  soldiers; 
you  can  be  improving  the  time 
while  we're  on  guard.' 

Tom  looked  as  if  he  rather  be- 
lieved he  could.  But  he  only 
looked  ii  Beneath  that  confident 
manner,  his  heart  was  sad  and 
sinking.  How  bitter  he  felt  against 
Miss  Bruce^  and  yet  he  loved  her,  in 
his  own  way  too,  all  the  while. 

'Champagne  to  Mr.  Stanmore!' 
said  his  entertainer,  beckoning  to 
a  servant  '  You're  below  the  mark, 
Stanmore,  and  we've  a  heavy  night 
before  us.  You're  thinking  of  your 
pets  at  Tattersall's  next  week. 
Cheer  up.  Their  future  masters 
won't  be  half  so  hard  on  them.  111 
be  bound.  But  I  wouldn't  assist 
at  the  sacrifice  if  I  were  you.  Come 
down  to  the  Den  with  me;  we'll 
troll  for  pike,  and  give  the  clods  a 
cricket-match.  Then  we'll  dine 
early,  set  trinmiers,  and  console 
ourselves  with  clarot  cup  under 
affliction.' 

Dick  laughed.  Affliction,  indeed, 
and  he  had  never  been  so  happy  in 
his  life  I  Perhaps  that  was  the 
reason  of  his  silence,  his  abstrac- 
tion. At  this  very  moment,  he 
thought,  Maud  might  be  opening 
the  packet  he  made  such  sacrifices 
to  redeem.  He  had  arranged  for 
her  to  receive  the  diamonds  all 
reset  and  glittering  at  the  hour 
she  would  be  dressing  for  the  ball. 
He  could  aUnost  &noy  he  saw  the 
beautiful  face  flushed  with  delight, 
the  dark  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
Would  she  press  those  jewels  to 
her  lips,  and  murmur  broken  words 
of  endearment  for   himf     Would 


she  not  lore  him  now^  if,  indeed, 
she  had  not  loved  him  before? 
Horses,  forsooth  1  What  were  all 
the  horses  that  ever  galloped  com- 
pared to  one  smile  of  hers?  He 
would  have  given  her  his  right 
arm,  his  hfe,  if  she  wanted  ii  And 
now,  perhaps,  he  was  to  obtain  his 
reward.  Who  oonld  tell  what  that 
very  night  might  bring  forth? 

Mr.  Stanmore's  glass  remained  tm- 
tasted  before  him,  and  Lord  Bear- 
warden  observing  that  dinner  vas 
over,  and  his  guests  seemed  disin- 
clined to  drink  any  more  wine,  pro- 
posed an  adjournment  to  the  little 
mess-room  to  smoke. 

In  these  days  the  long  slttiDgB 
that  delighted  our  grandfiatheiB 
hare  oompletely  given  way  to  an 
early  break  up,  a  quiet  dgar,  and 
a  general  retreat,  if  not  to  bed,  at 
least  to  other  scenes  and  other  so- 
oiejy.  In  ten  minutes  from  the 
rising  of  the  oolonel.  Lord  Bear- 
warden,  and  half  a  dozen  gaests, 
the  lai^er  mess-room  was  cleaied 
of  its  inmates,  and  the  smaller  one 
crowded  with  an  exceedingly  merry 
and  rather  noisy  assemblage. 

'  Just  one  cigar,'  said  Lord  Bear- 
warden,  handing  a  huge  case  to  hia 
friends.  'It  will  steady  you  nicely 
for  waltzing,  and  some  eau-de-Co- 
logne in  my  room  will  take  off  ail 
the  smell  afterwards.  I  know  you 
dancing  swells  are  very  particular.' 

Both  gentlemen  laughed,  and  pat- 
ting large  cigars  into  their  moatbs, 
accommodated  themselves  with  ex- 
ceeding goodwill  to  the  arrange- 
ment 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  silence  should  be  preseryed 
under  such  incentives  to  conversa- 
tion as  tobacco  and  soda-water  with 
something  in  it,  but  presentiy, 
above  other  sounds,  a  young  voice 
was  heard  to  clamour  for  a  song. 

'Let's  have  a  chant!'  proteaied 
this  eager  voice.  '  The  night  is 
still  young.  We're  all  musical,  and 
we  don't  often  get  the  two  best 
pipes  in  the  regiment  to  dine  here 
the  same  day.  Come,  tune  up,  old 
boy.  Give  us  "Twisting  Jane/ 
or  the  "  Gallant  Young  Hussar." ' 

The  '  old  boy '  addressed,  a  large, 
fine-looking  man,  holding  the  a]^ 
pointment  of  riding-master,  smiled 
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good-hnmonrcdly,  and  Bhook  his 
head.  'It's  too  early  for  "The 
Hnasar/"  said  he,  scamiing  the 
fresh,  heardless  face  with  its  clear, 
mirthfdl  eye&i  'And  it's  not  an 
improving  song  for  yonng  officers, 
neither.  Til  try  "  Twisting  Jane." 
if  yon,  gentlemen,  will  snpport  me 
with  the  choms,'  and  in  a  deep, 
mellow  Toice,  he  embarked  without 
more  ado  on  the  following  barrack- 
room  ditty : — 

I  loTed  a  girU  down  Wtndior  way, 

When  we  was  lying  there, 
Aa  loft  as  »ilk,  aa  mild  as  May, 

Aa  timid  aa  a  hare. 
She  blushed  and  smiled,  looked  down  so  sby, 

And  then— looked  up  agaln^ 
My  comradea  warned  me—"  Mind  your  eye. 

With  Twisting  Jane !" 

*  I  wooed  her  thus,  not  sare  bat  slow. 

To  klsa  she  Towed  a  crime,— 
For  she  was  "  reining  back,"  you  know. 

While  1  waa  -marking  time." 
*•  Alaa !"  I  tboogbt, « these  dainty  cfaarma 

Are  not  for  me^  'tis  plain ; 
Too  long  she  keepa  me  under  arms, 

Does  Twisting  Jane.*' 

*  Oar  corporaVmiOof  aays  to  me. 

One  day  before  parade, 
I   '*  She's  gammoning  yoa,  yoang  chap,"  ssys  he. 

-  la  that  there  artftit  jade ! 
,    You'll  not  be  long  of  finding  out. 

When  notbing'a  left  to  gain, 
How  quick  the  word  la  'Threes  about !' 

With  Twisting  Jane !" 

Our  oorpond-major  knows  what* s  what ; 

I  peeped  nbove  her  blind. 
The  tea  was  made— the  toast  was  hot— 

Sbt  looked  so  sweet  and  kind. 
My  captain  In  her  parlour  sat. 

It  gave  me  quite  a  pain  I 
With  coloured  ckythea,  and  shining  hat, 

By  Twisting  Jane. 

'  J'he  nu^  he  came  cantering  past, 

She  bustled  out  to  see,— 
"Oh,  nuOor  t  is  it  yoa  at  laat? 

Step  in  and  take  year  tear 
The  n^Jor  baited— winked  his  ey^- 

Looked  up  and  down  the  lane,— 
And  in  he  went  his  luck  to  try 

With  Twisting  Jane. 

'  I  waited  at  *•  attention  "  there. 

Thinks  I,  '*  There  'U  soon  be  more," 
The  colonel's  phaSton  and  pair 

Came  grinding  to  the  door. 
She  gave  him  sodi  a  angary  smile,    ' 

(Old  men  is  reiy  yatai  I) 
"  It's  you  I  looked  for  all  Um  while." 

Says  Twisting  Jane. . 

*  •*  I've  done  with  you  for  good,"  I  cried, 

**  You're  nerer  on  the  square ; 
Fight  which  you  please  on  either  side. 
But  hang  it,  la^s,  fight  fair ! 


I  won't  be  last— I  can't  be  first— 

So  look  for  me  in  vain 
When  next  you're  out  *  npon  the  burstk* 

Misa  TwisUng  Jane  !— 
When  next  you're  out '  upon  the  burs^'  , 

Miss  Twidting  Jane !"  ' 

'A  jolly  good  song,'  cried  the 
afhble  yonng  gentleman  who  had 
instigated  the  effort,  adding,  with  a 
qnaint  glance  at  the  grizzled  visage 
and  towering  proportions  of  the 
anger, '  yon're  very  much  improvedj 
old  chap—not  so  shy,  more  power, 
more  Yolnma  If  yon  mind  yonr 
mnsic,  111  get  yon  a  place  as  a 
chorister-boy  in  the  Chapel  Royal, 
after  all.  Ton're  jnst  the  size,  and 
yonr  manners  the  very  thing !' 

'  Wait  till  I  get  you  in  the  school 
with  that  new  charger,'  answered 
the  other,  langhing.  '  I  think,  gen- 
tlemen, it*8  my  call  III  ask  onr 
adjntant  here  to  give  ns  "  Boots  and 
Saddles,"  yon  all  like  that  game.' 

Tumblers  were  arrested  in  mid- 
air, ci|;ars  taken  from  smooth  or 
hairy  lips,  while  all  eyes  were  tamed 
towards  the  adjutant,  a  soldier  down 
to  his  spurs,  who  'tuned  up,*  as 
uniYersally  requested,  without  aelay . 

BOOTS  AND  SADDLES. 

'  The  ring  of  a  bridle,  the  stsmp  of  a  boof. 

Stars  above,  and  a  wind  In  the  tree,—  • 
A  bosh  for  a  billet^— a  rock  for  a  roof,— 

Ontpoat  duty's  the  duty  for  me ! 
Listen.    A  atlr  in  the  valley  betow— 

The  valley  below  la  with  rifiemen  crammed. 
Covering  the  column  and  watching  the  foe— 

Trumpet-mi^or !— Sound  and  be  d— -d  i 
Stand  to  yonr  horses  I— It's  time  to  begin — 

BootsandSaddleal    The  Picketa  are  in  I 

'Though  our  bivouac-fire  haa  smouldered  away. 
Yet  a  bit  of  good  iMocy  shall  comfort  as 
well; 
Wben  you  sleep  in  your  cloak  there's  no 
lodging  to  pay,' 
And  where  we  shaU  breakllut  tlie  devil  can 
teUl 
But  the  horses  were  fled,  'ere  the  daylight  had 
gone^ 
There's  a  slice  in  the  embers— a  drop  in  the 
can- 
Take  a  sock  of  it,  comrade!  and  so  pass  it  on, 
For  a  Fatkm  of  brandy  pata  heart  in  a  man. 
Good  liquor  is  scarce,  and  U>  waste  it  a  ain,— j 
Boots  and  saddles!    The  Pickets  are  in  I 

*Hark!  there's  a  shot  ttom  the  crest  of  the 
hiU! 
Look !  there's  a  rodcet  leapa  high  In  the  air. 
By  the  beat  of  hla  gallop,  that's  nearing  us 

still. 
That  runaway  horse  has  no  lider,  111  swear  i 
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There's  t  J0U7  llgU-iaflnitiy  post  on  t2)« 
right. 
I  hcv  thdr  hngles-they  seood  the** Ad- 
vance." 
They  wlU  Up  us  a  tune  that  shtll  wska  up  the 
night. 
And  we're  hardly  the  lads  to  leave  oat  of 
thedanoe. 
They're  at  It  already.  Vm  sura,  hy  the  dtar- 
Boots  and  Saddles  1    The  Pickets  are  lu  I 

•They  doo'i  glra  os  long  ov  dlvlsioni  to 
prove- 
Short,  sharp,  and  dfsUnci  comes  the  word  of 
command. 
*'  Have  yonr  men  hi  the  saddle— Be  ready  to 


Keep  the  squadron  togetiier— the  hones  Id 

\Thne  a  ivhlsper's  oaoghi  op  in  tte  nnks  as 
they  form— 
A  whisper  that  fkin  woald  bresk  oat  In  a 
cheer- 
How  the  foe  la  In  forc«,  how  the  work  win  be 

BnU  steady  1  the  chief  fiJIops  np  firam  the 
rear. 
With  old  •  Deatb-or-Olory  "  to  fight  Is  to  whi, 
And  the  Golonel  means  miscfaief,  1  see  by  his 

grin.— 
Boots  and  Saddles  t    The  Pickets  ore  In  !^ 
Boots  sod  fladdlcs  I    The  Pldosts  are  In  r 

'  And  it  must  be  "  Boots  and  Sad- 
dles" with  ns/  said  Lord  Bearwar- 
den  to  hiB  giiests  aa  the  applause 
aubfiided  and  he  made  a  move  to- 
wards the  door,  '  otherwise  we  shall 
be  the  "Ma  to  leave  oat  of  the 
danoe/'  and  I  fancy  that  would  suit 
none  of  us  to-night' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

KB8.  tTANMOBE  AT  HOME. 

DAKGINO. 


Amongst  aU  the  magnificent  toi- 
lettes composed  to  do  honour  to  the 
lady  whose  caid  of  inyitation  heads 
this  chapter  none  appeared  more 
yariegated  in  colour,  more  startliDg 
in  effect,  than  that  of  Mrs.  Puckers 
the  maid. 

True,  drcomstanoea  eompelled 
her  to  wear  a  high  dress,  but  even 
this  modest  style  of  costume  in  the 
hands  of  a  real  artist  admits  of  mar- 
vellous combinations  and  extraordi- 
nary breadth  of  treatment  Mrs. 
Puckers  had  disposed  about  her 
person  as  much  ribbon,  tulle,  and 
cheap  jewellery  as  might  have  fitted 


out  a  &noy  fair.  Presiding  in  a 
little  break&st-room  off  the  baO, 
pinning  tickets  on  short  red  cloaks, 
shaking  out  skirts  of  wondrous 
fabrication,  and  otherwise  aasiBting 
those  beaatifnl  gaests  who  oonsti- 
tuted  the  entertainment,  she  affcided 
a  sight  only  equalled  by  her  afler- 
performances  in  the  tea^xmm,  where, 
assuming  the  leadership  of  a  body 
of  handmaidens,  almost  as  smart  aa 
herself,  she  formed,  for  several  wag- 
gish and  irreverent  young  gentle- 
men, a  principal  attraction  in  that 
&voarite  place  of  resort 

A  ball  IB  BO  &r  like  a  run  with 
fox-hounds  that  it  is  diffiooU  to 
specify  the  precise  moment  at  which 
the  sport  begins.  Its  votaries  gather 
by  twos  and  threes  attired  ibr  pur- 
suit; there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
reflttmg  practised,  as  regaxds  dross 
and  appointments,  while  some  of 
the  keenest  in  the  chase  are  never- 
theless tiie  latest  arrivals  at  the 
Slace  of  meeting.  Presently  are 
eard  a  note  or  two,  a  &int  flourish, 
a  suggestive  prelude.  Three  or  four 
couples  get  cautiously  to  work,  the 
inusio  swells,  the  pace  increases, 
ere  long  the  exeitemMit  extends  to 
all  witnin  aight  or  hearing,  and  a 
performance  of  exoeeduag  speed, 
spirit,  and  severity  is  the  result 

Puckere,  with  her  mouth  full  of 
pins,  is  rearrattging  the  drees  of  a 
youDg  lady  in  her  first  season,  to 
whom,  as  to  the  inex|>erienced 
hunter,  that  burst  of  music  is  simply 
maddening.  She  is  a  well-bred 
young  lady,  however,  and  keeps  her 
raptures  to  herself,  bat  is  slightly 
indignant  at  the  very  small  notice 
taken  of  her  by  Dick  Btanmore,  who 
rushes  into  the  tiring-room,  dreps  a 
flurried  little  bow,  and  hurries 
Puckere  off  into  a  comer,  totally 
regardless  of  the  displeasure  with 
which  a  calm,  cold-looking  chaperen 
regards  this  unusual  pro^seding. 

'  Did  it  come  in  time?'  says  Dick 
in  a  loud  agitated  whisper.  'Did 
you  run  up  with  it  directly  ?  Was 
she  pleased?  Did  she  say  anything? 
Has  she  got  them  on  now  ?' 

'Lor,  Mr.  Stanmoret'  exclaims 
Puckere, '  whatever  do  you  mean?' 

'  Miss  Bruce— the  diamonds,'  ex- 
plains Dick,  in  a  roioe  that  causes 
two  dandies,  reoenUy  arrived,  to 
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pause  in  mtntitthment  on  destaii^ 


'Ohl  tbe  diamondfr  answers 
Pnokera.  'Only  tbiok  now.  Was 
it  you,  sir?  Well,  I  never.  Why, 
sir,  when  Miss  Brace  opens  the 
packefc,  not  half  an  hoar  ago,  the 
tean  comes  into  hw  efjes,  and  she 
says,  «"  Well,  this  i$  kind*'— them 
was  her  yery  words—"  this  ts  kind," 
says  she,  and  pops  'em  on  that  mo- 
ment; for  I'd  done  her  hair  and  all. 
Go  npstairs.  Mr.  Stanmore,  and  see 
how  she  looks  in  them.  I'll  wager 
she's  waiting  for  Somebody  to  dance 
with  her  this  yery  minntel' 

Thoagh  it  is  too  often  of  sadly 
short  duration,  every  man  has  his 
'good  time'  for  a  few  blisafdl  se- 
conds daring  life.  Let  him  not 
complain  they  are  so  briet  It  is 
something  to  have  at  least  tasted 
tbe  cop,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  to 
turn  with  writhing  lip  irom  the 
bitter  drop  near  the  brim  than, 
drinking  it  &irly  ont,  to  find  its 
sweets  paH  on  the  palate,  its  essence 
cease  to  wann  the  neart  and  stimu- 
late the  brain. 

Dick,  hniryuig  past  his  mother 
into  the  soft,  mellow,  yet  brilliant 
radiance  of  her  crowded  hall-KMMn, 
liBlt  ibr  that  moment  the  hi^piest 
man  in  London. 

Miss  Bruce  was  not  waiting  to 
dance  with  him,  according  to  her 
maid's  prediction,  but  was  perform- 
ing a  waltz  in  exceeding  gravify, 
assisted,  as  Dick  could  not  help  ob- 
serving with  a  certain  satisfoction, 
by  tbe  ugliest  man  in  the  zoom. 
The  look  she  gave  him  when  their 
eyes  met  at  last  sent  this  short- 
sighted young  gentleman  up  to  the 
seventh  heaven.  It  seemed  well 
worth  all  the  hunters  in  Leicester- 
shire, all  the  diamonds  in  Golconda! 
He  did  the  honours  of  his  step- 
mother's house,  and  thanked  his 
own  friends  for  coming,  but  all  with 
the  vague  consciousness  of  a  man  in 
a  dream.  Presently  the  'round' 
dance  came  to  an  end,  much  to  the 
relief  of  the  ugly  man,  who  caied, 
indeed,  for  lad»BS  as  little  as  ladies 
oared  for  him,  and  Dick  hastened  to 
secure  Miss  Bruce  as  a  partner  for 
the  ^>proaching '  square.^  She  was 
engaged,  of  course,  six  deep,  but  she 
put  ^  all  her  claimants  ajid  took 


Mr.  BianmorB's  ann.  'He's  my 
cousin,  you  know,'  said  she,  with 
her  rare  smile,  *aod  cousins  don't 
count;  so  you're  all  merely  put 
back  one.  If  you  don't  like  it,  you 
needn't  come  for  it^-CT'esf  Unit 
nmplel* 

Then  th^  took  their  j^aoes,  and 
the  dark  eyes  looked  full  into  his 
own.  Dick  felt  he  was  winniug  in 
a  canter. 

Mifs  Bruce  put  her  hand  on  tiie 
collar  of  diamonds  round  her  neck. 
'  I'm  glad  you're  not  my  cousin,'  die 
said ;  '  I'm  glad  you're  not  rtaHy  a 
relation.  You're  far  deam  as  it  is. 
You're  the  best  friend  and  truest 
gentleman  I  ever  met  in  my  life. 
Now  I  shan't  thank  you  any  more. 
Mind  your  dancing,  and  set  to  that 
gawi^  woman  opposite.  Isn't  she 
badly  dressed?' 

How  could  Dick  tell?  He  didn't 
even  know  he  had  a  vis-a^is,  and 
tho  '  gawky  womao/  as  Miss  Bruce 
most  unjustly  called  her,  only  won- 
dered anybody  could  make  sach 
blunders  in  so  simple  a  jQgure  as 
the  EtL  His  bead  was  in  a  whirl. 
A  certain  chivalrous  iostinct  warned 
him  that  this  was  no  time,  while  ius 
idol  lay  under  a  heavy  obligation, 
to  press  his  suit  Yet  he  could  not, 
for  the  life  of  him,  help  venturing 
a  word. 

'I  look  at  nobody  but  you,'  he 
answered,  tumiog  pale  as  men  do 
when  they  are  in  sad  earnest  '  I 
should  never  wish  to  see  any  other 
face  than  yours  for  the  rest  of  my  life.' 

'  How  tired  you'd  get  of  it,'  said 
she,  with  a  bnght  smile;  but  she 
timed  her  reply  so  as  to  embark  im- 
medialy  afterwards  on  the  Chaine 
des  Dames,  a  measure  exceedingly 
ill  calculated  for  sustained  conver- 
sation, and  changed  the  subject 
directly  she  returned  to  his  side. 

'  Where  did  you  dine?'  she  asked, 
saucily.  'With  those  wild  young 
men  at  the  barracks,  I  suppose.  I 
knew  you  would :  and  you  did  all 
sorts  of  horrid  things,  drank  and 
smoked — I'm  mre  you  smoked.' 
She  put  her  laced  handkerchief 
laughmgly  to  her  nose. 

'I  dined  with  Bearwarden,'  an- 
swered honest  Dick,*  'and  he's 
coming  on  here  directly  with  a  lot 
of  them.    My  mother  will  be  so 
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pleased— it's  going  to  be  a  capital 
ball.' 

'I  thought  Lord  Bearwarden 
never  went  to  balls/  replied  the 
yonog  lady,  carelessly;  bnt  her 
heart  swelled  with  gratified  yanity 
to  think  of  the  attraction  that  drew 
him  now  to  every  place  where  he 
could  hear  her  voice  and  look  npon 
her  beauty. 

'There  he  is/  was  her  partner's 
comment,  as  his  lordship's  head  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway.  '  We'll  have 
one  more  dance,  Miss  Bruce — Maud 
—before  the  night  is  over  T 

'As  many  as  you  please/  was 
her  answer,  and  still  Dick  felt  he 
had  the  race  in  hand  and  was 
winning  in  a  canter. 

People  go  to  balls  for  pleasure,  no 
doubt,  but  it  must  be  admitted, 
neverthelcBS,  that  the  pleasure  they 
seek  there  is  of  a  delusive  kind  and 
lai^  but  for  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time. 

Mr.  Stanmoie's  whole  happiness 
was  centred  in  Miss  Bruce,  yet  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  neglect 
all  his  stepmother's  guests  because 
of  his  infotuation  for  one,  nor  would 
the  usages  of  society's  Draconic 
laws,  that  are  not  to  be  broken,  per- 
mit him  to  haunt  that  one  presence, 
which  turned  to  magic  a  scene 
otherwise  only  ludicrous  for  an  hour 
or  so,  and  simply  wearisome  as  it 
went  on. 

So  Dick  plunged  into  the  thick  of 
it,  and  did  his  duty  manfully,  diving 
at  partners  right  and  left,  yet,  with 
a  certain  characteristic  loyalty, 
selecting  the  least  attractive  amongst 
the  ladies  for  his  attentions.  Thus 
it  happened  that  as  the  rooms 
became  crowded,  and  half  the 
smartest  people  in  London  surged 
and  swayed  upon  the  staircase,  he 
lost  sight  of  the  face  he  loved  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  was  able  to 
devote  much  real  energy  to  the 
success  of  his  stepmother's  ball, 
uninfluenced  by  the  distraction  of 
Miss  Bruce's  presence. 

This  young  lady's  movements, 
however,  were  not  unobserved. 
Puckers,  from  her  position  behind 
the  cups  and  saucers,  enjoyed  great 
reconnoitrmg  opportunities,  which 
she  did  not  Bxmer  to  escape  unim- 
proved^the    tea-room,    she   was 


aware,  held  an  important  place  in 
the  working  machmery  of  society 
as  a  sort  of  neutral  territory,  between 
the  cold  civilities  of  the  ball-room 
and  the  warmer  interest  fostered  by 
juxtaposition  in  the  boudoir,  not  to 
mention  a  wicked  little  alcove 
beyond,  with  low  red  velvet  seats, 
and  a  subdued  light  suggestive  of 
whispers  and  provoking  question 
rather  than  reply. 

Puckers  was  not  easily  surprised. 
In  the  housekeeper's  room  she  often 
thanked  her  stars  for  this  desirable 
immunity,  and  indeed  on  the  present 
occasion  bad  furnished  a  loving 
couple  with  tea,  whose  united  ages 
would  have  come  hard  upon  a 
century,  without  moving  a  muscle 
of  her  countenance,  albeit  there  was 
something  ludicrous  to  general 
society  in  the  affectation  of  conceal- 
ment with  which  this  long-reoog- 
nised  attachment  had  to  be  carried 
on.  The  gentleman  was  bald  and 
corpulent  The  lady  — well,  the 
lady  had  been  a  beauty  thirty  yeais 
ago,  and  dressed  the  character  stilL 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  their 
seeing  each  other  every  day  and  all 
day  long,  if  they  chose,  yet  th^ 
preferred  schemmg  for  invitations  to 
the  same  places,  that  they  might 
meet  en  evidence  before  the  public, 
and  dearly  loved,  as  now,  a  retire- 
ment into  the  tea-room,  where  they 
could  enact  their  roU  of  turtle- 
doves, uninterrupted,  yet  not  entirely 
unobserved. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  this  imaginary 
restraint  afforded  the  little  spice  of 
romance  that  preserved  their  attach- 
ment from  decay. 

Puckers,  I  say,  marvelled  at  these 
not  at  all,  but  eiie  did  marvel,  and 
admitted  it,  when  Miss  Bruce,  enter- 
ing the  tea-room,  was  seen  to  be 
attended,  not  by  Mr.  Stanmore,  but 
by  Lord  Bearwarden. 

Her  dark  eyes  glittered,  and  there 
was  an  exceedingly  becoming  flush 
on  the  girl's  fair  face,  usually  so  pale. 
Her  maid  thought  she  had  never 
seen  Maud  look  so  beautiful,  and  to 
judge  by  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, it  would  appear  Lord  Bear- 
warden thought  so  too.  They  had 
been  dancing  together,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  urging  her  to  dance  with  him 
again.     Hjs  lordship's  manner  y 
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more  eager  than  oommon^  and  in  his 
syea  oame  an  anzioos  expression 
that  only  one  woman,  the  one  woman 
it  was  80  difficult  to  forget,  had  ever 
been  able  to  call  into  them  before. 

'Look  oddP  he  repeated  while 
he  set  down  her  cnp  and  gaye  her 
back  the  fan  he  bad  been  holding. 
'  I  thought  you  were  above  all  that. 
Miss  Bruce,  and  did  what  you  liked, 
without  respect  to  the  fools  who 
stare,  and  can't  understand/ 

She  drew  up  her  head  with  a 
proud  gesture  peculiar  to  her. 
'How do  you  know  1  do  like  it?' 
said  she,  haughtily. 

He  looked  hurt  and  lowered  his 
voice  to  a  whisper. '  Forgive  me,'  he 
said, '  I  have  no  right  to  suppose  it 
I  have  been  presumptuous,  and  you 
are  entitled  to  be  unkind.  I  have 
monopolized  you  too  much,  and 
you're— you're  bored  with  me.  It's 
my  own  fault' 

'  I  never  said  so,'  she  answered  in 
the  same  tone;  'who  is  unkind 
now?'  Then  the  dark  eyes  were 
raised  for  one  moment  to  look  full  in 
his,  and  it  was  all  over  with  Lord 
Bearwarden. 

'You  will  dance  with  me  again 
before  I  go/  said  he,  recovering  his 
former  position  with  an  alacrity  that 
denoted  some  previous  practice.  '  I 
shall  ask  nobody  else— why  should 
I?  You  know  I  only  came  here  to 
see  you.  One  waltz.  Miss  Bruce- 
promise  1' 

'I  promise,'  she  answered,  and 
again  came  into  her  eyes  that  smile 
which  so  fiucinated  her  admirers  to 
their  cost  '  I  shall  get  into  horrid 
dis^prace  for  it,  and  so  I  shall  for 
sittmg  here  so  long  now.  I'm 
always  doing  wrong.  However,  I'll 
risk  it  if  you  will/ 

Her  manner  was  playful,  almost 
tender ;  and  Puckers,  adding  another 
large  infusion  of  iesk,  wondered  to 
see  her  look  so  soft  and  kind. 

A  crowded  waltz  was  in  course  of 
performance,  and  the  tea-room,  but 
for  this  preoccupied  couple,  would 
have  been  empty.  Two  men  looked 
in,  as  they  passed  the  door,  the  one 
hurried  on  in  search  of  his  partner, 
theother  started,  scowled,  and  turned 
back  amongst  the  crowd.  Puctos 
the  lynx-eyed,  observing  and  recog- 
nizing both,  had  sufficient  skill  m 
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physiognomy  to  pity  Mr.  Stanmora 
and  much  mistrust  Tom  Ryfe. 

The  former,  indeed,  felt  a  sharp 
keen  pang,  when  he  saw  the  face 
that  so  haunted  him  in  close  prox- 
imity to  another  &ce  belonging  to 
one  who,  if  he  should  enter  for  the 
prize,  could  not  but  prove  a  danger- 
ous rival.  Nevertheless,  the  man's 
generous  instincts  stifled  and  kept 
down  so  unworthy  a  suspicion, 
forcing  himself  to  argue  against  his 
own  conviction  that,  at  this  very 
moment,  the  happiness  of  his  life 
was  hanging  by  a  thread.  He 
resolved  to  ignore  everything  of  the 
kind.  Jealousy  was  a  bad  begin- 
ning for  a  lover,  and  after  all,  if  he 
should  allow  himself  to  be  jealous 
of  every  man  who  admired  and 
danced  with  Maud,  life  would  be 
unbearable.  How  despicable,  besides, 
would  she  hold  such  a  sentiment ! 
With  her  disposition,  how  would  she 
resent  anything  like  espionage  or  sur» 
veillance  1  How  unworthy  it  seemed 
both  of  herself  and  of  him !  In  two 
minutes  he  was  heartily  ashamed  of 
his  momentary  discomfiture,  and 
plunged  enei^getically  once  more 
into  the  duties  of  the  ball-room. 
Nevertheless,  from  that  moment,  the 
whole  happiness  of  the  evening  had 
faded  out  for  Dick. 

There  is  a  light  irradiating 
all  such  gatherings  which  is  totally 
irrespective  of  gas  or  wax-candles. 
It  can  shed  a  mellow  lustre  on 
dingy  rooms,  frayed  carpets,  and 
shabby  furniture;  nay,  I  have  seen 
its  tender  rays  impart  a  rare  and 
spiritual  beauty  to  an  old,  worn, 
long-loved  face;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  when  this  magic  light  is 
quenched  or  even  tomporarily 
shaded,  not  all  the  illuminations  of 
a  roval  birthday  are  brilliant  enough 
to  dispel  the  gloom  its  absence 
leaves  about  the  heart 

Mr.  Stanmore,  though  whirling  a 
very  handsome  young  lady  through 
a  waltz,  began  to  think  it  was  not 
such  a  «xxi  ball  after  all. 

Tom  By  fe,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
gratulated himself  on  histacti'cs  in 
having  obtained  an  invitation,  not 
without  considerable  pressure  put 
upon  Miss  Bruce,  for  a  gathering,  of 
which  his  social  standing  hardly 
entitied  him  to  form  a  part    He 
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iras  now,  so  to  speak,  on  the  very 
ground  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and 
&ough  he  saw  defeat  imminent, 
oould  at  least  make  his  own  effort  to 
avert  it.  After  all  his  misgivings 
as  regarded  Stanmore,  it  seemed 
that  he  had  been  mistaken,  and 
that  Lord  Bearwarden  was  the  rival 
he  ought  to  dread.  In  any  case  bat 
his  own,  Mr.  Ryfe  was  a  man  of  the 
world  quite  shrewd  enough  to  have 
reasoned  that  in  this  duality  of 
admirers  there  was  encouragement 
and  hope.  Bot  Tom  had  lost  his 
heart,  such  as  it  was,  and  his  head, 
though  of  much  better  material,  had 
naturally  gone  with  it  lake  other 
gamblers,  he  determined  to  follow 
his  ill-luck  to  the  utmost,  bring 
matters  to  a  crisis,  and  so  know  the 
worst  In  all  graver  afi^rs  of  life, 
it  is  doubtless  good  sense  to  look  a 
difficulty  in  the  face;  but  in  the 
amusements  of  love  and  play  prac- 
tised hands  leave  a  considerable 
margin  for  that  uncertainty  which 
constitutes  the  vwy  essence  of  both 
pastimes;  and  this  is  why,  perhaps, 
the  man  in  earnest  has  the  worst 
chance  of  winning  at  either  game. 

So  Tom  Ryfe  turned  back  into 
the  crowd  and  waited  his  opportu- 
nity for  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
witii  Miss  firucQ. 

It  came  at  last  She  had  danced 
through  several  engagements,  the 
night  was  waning,  and  a  few  car* 
riages  had  already  been  called  up. 
Maud  occupied  the  extreme  end  of 
a  bench,  from  which  a  party  of  ladies 
had  just  risen  to  go  away ;  she  had 
declined  to  dance,  and  for  the 
moment  was  alone.  Tom  slipped 
into  the  vacant  seat  by  her  side  and 
thus  cut  her  off  from  the  whole  sur- 
rounding world.  A  waltz  requiring 
much  terrific  accompaniment  of 
brass  instruments  pealed  out  its 
deafening  strains  witnin  ten  feet  of 
them,  and  in  no  desert  island  could 
there  have  been  less  likelihood  that 
their  conversation  would  be  over- 
heard. 

Miss  Bruce  looked  very  happy, 
and  in  thorough  good-humour. 
Tom  Byfe  opened  the  trenches 
quietly  enough. 

'  You  haven't  danced  with  me  the 
whole  evening,'  said  he,  with,  only 
rather  a  bitter  inflection  of  voice. 


'You  never  asked  me,'  was  the 
natural  r^inder. 

'And  I'm  not  going  to  ask  you 
now,'  proceeded  Mr.  Ryfe;  'you 
and  I,  Miss  Bruce,  have  something 
more  than  a  mere  dancing  ac- 
quaintance, I  think.' 

An  impatient  movement,  a  slight 
curl  of  the  lip,  was  the  only  answer. 

'  You  may  drop  an  acquaintance 
when  you  are  tired  of  him,  or  a 
friend  when  he  gets  troublesome. 
It's  done  every  day.  It's  very  easy. 
Miss  Bruce.' 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  irony  tiiat 
roused  ner. 

'  Not  so  easy,'  she  answered,  with 
tightening  lips, '  when  people  have 
no  tact— when  they  are  not  gentle- 
men,' 

The  taunt  went  home.  The 
beauty  of  Mr.  Ryfe's  iaee  was  at  no 
time  in  its  expression— certainly 
not  now.  Miss  Bruce,  too,  seemed 
well  disposed  to  fight  it  out  Ob- 
viously it  must  be  war  to  the 
knife! 

'  Did  you  get  my  letter?'  said  he, 
in  low,  distinct  syllables.  '  Do  you 
believe  I  mean  what  I  say?  Do 
you  believe  I  mean  what  I  tvrUe  f 

She  smiled  scornfully.  A  pant- 
ing couple  who  stopped  just  in  front 
of  them  imagined  they  were  inter- 
rupting a  flMation,  and,  doing  as 
they  would  be  done  by,  twirled 
on. 

'I  treat  all  begging-letters  alike/ 
answered  Maud, '  and  make  yours 
no  exception,  because  they  contain 
threats,  and  abuse  into  the  bargain. 
You  have  chosen  the  wrong  person 
to  try  and  frighten,  Mr.  Byfe.  It 
only  shows  how  little  you  under- 
stand my  character.' 

He  wbuld  have  caught  at  a  straw 
even  then.  'How  little  chance  I 
have  had  of  studying  itl'  he  ex- 
claimed. 'It  is  not  my  fault 
Heaven  knows  I  have  been  kept  in 
ignorance,  uncertainty,  suspense, 
tUl  it  almost  drove  me  mad.  Miss 
Bruce,  you  have  known  the  wont 
of  me;  onlythe  worst  of  me,  indeed, 
as  yet' 

The  man  was  pleading  for  his 
life,  you  see.  Was  it  pitiable,  or 
only  ludicrous,  that  his  voice  and 
manner  had  to  be  toned  down  to 
the  staid  pitch  of  general  coDveraa. 
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tioD,  that  a  fat  and  happy  Qerman 
was  puffing  at  a  oomet-ti-piston 
within  arm's-length  of  him?  Bat 
for  a  quiver  of  his  lip,  any  by- 
stander might  have  supposed  he 
was  asking  Miss  Bruce  if  he  should 
bring  her  an  ice. 

'  I  have  seen  enough !'  she  replied, 
very  resolutely,  'and  I  am  deter- 
mined to  see  no  more.  Mr.  Byfe, 
if  you  have  no  pleasanter  subjects 
of  conversation  than  yourself  and 
your  arrangements,  I  will  ask  you 
to  move  for  an  instant  that  I  may 
pass,  and  find  Mrs.  Stanmore.' 

Lord  Bearwarden  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  looking 
about,  apparently,  for  some  object 
of  unusual  interest.  Perhaps  Miss 
Bruce  saw  him-*as  ladies  do  see 
people  without  turning  their  eyes— 
and  the  sight  fortified  her  resolu- 
tion. 

'Then  you  defy  me!' whispered 
Tom,  in  the  low  suppressed  tones 
that  denote  rage,  concentrated  and 
intensified  for  being  kept  down. 
'  By  Heaven,  Miss  Bruce,  you  shall 
repent  it!  Ill  show  you  up!  Ill 
expose  you !  Til  have  neither  pity 
nor  remorse!  You  think  you've 
won  a  heavy  stake,  do  you?  Hooked 
a  big  fish,  and  need  only  null  him 
ashore?  Be  shan't  be  aeoeived! 
lie  shall  know  you  for  what  you 
are!  HeshaUby !' 

The  adjuration  with  which  Mr. 
Byfe  concluded  this  little  ebullition 
was  fortunately  drowned  to  all  ears 
but  those  for  which  it  was  intended 
by  a  startling  fiourish  on  the  comet- 
a-piston.  Miss  Bruce  accepted  the 
challenge  readily.  'Do  your  worst  I' 
said  she,  rising  with  a  scornful  bow^ 
and  taking  Lwd  Bearwarden's  arm. 


much  to  that  gentleman's  delight, 
walked  haughtily  away. 

Perhaps  this  declaration  of  open 
war  may  have  decided  her  subse- 
quent conduct ;  perhaps  it  was  only 
the  result  of  those  circumstances 
which  form  the  meshes  of  a  certain 
web  we  call  Fate.  Howbeit,  Miss 
Bruce  was  too  tired  to  danoe.  Miss 
Bruce  would  like  to  sit  down  in  a 
cool  place.  Miss  Bruce  would  not 
be  bored  with  Lord  Bearwaiden's 
companionship,  not  for  an  hour, 
not  for  a  week— rno,  not  for  a  life- 
time! 

Dick  Stanmore,  taking  a  lady 
down  to  her  carriage,  saw  them 
sitting  al(Hi6  in  tiie  tea-room,  now 
deserted  by  Puckers  and  her  assis- 
tants. His  honest  heart  turned  very 
sick  and  cold.  Half  an  hour  after, 
passing  the  same  spot,  they  were 
there  still;  and  then,  I  think,  he 
knew  that  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
first  misfortuae  of  his  life. 

Later,  when  the  ball  was  over, 
and  he  had  wished  Mrs.  Stanmore 
good-night,  he  went  up  to  Maud 
with  a  grave,  kind  £M)e. 

'  We  never  had  our  waltz,  Murs 
Bruce,'  said  he ; '  and— and— there's 
a  reason,  isn't  there?' 

He  was  white  to  his  very  lips. 
Through  all  her  triumph,  she  felt 
a  twinge,  far  keener  than  she  ex- 
pected, of  compunction  and  re- 
morse. 

•  Oh,  Diok !'  she  fiaid, '  I  couldn't 
help  it!  Lord  Bearwarden  pro- 
posed to  me  in  that  roouL' 

'And  you  accepted  him?'  said 
Dick,  trying  to  steady  his  voice, 
wondering  why  he  felt  half  suf- 
focated all  the  time. 

'  And  I  accepted  him !' 
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^£  do  not  piofeiB  to  belong  to 
the  number  of  the  yerj  meat 
ftdmirat  of  Mr.  Browning,  of  those 
who  oomider  thftt  Tennyson  is  weak 
and  emasenlsted,  that  Swinbame  is 
a  mnsioal  rhetorician,  and  that 
strength  and  genins  have  found 
their  culmination  in  Browning  alone. 
Neither  do  we  belong  to  those  who 
maintain  the  stnrdy  opinion  that 
Mr.  Browning  exists  in  a  chronic 
state  of  intellectoal  fog;  that  he  is 
obscnre  to  his  readers  because  his 
conceptions  are  obscure  to  himself; 
that  he  reyels  in  words  to  which 
no  clear  sense  is  ordinarily  attached. 
It  is  neoenary  to  arbitrate  between 
such  conflicting  Tiews,  and  each  a 
work  as  the  'Ring  and  the  Book' 
is  a  rebuke  to  either  extreme  opi- 
nion. This  enormous  poem,  of 
many  thousand  lines,  is  indeed  a 
-most  substantial  addition  to  the 
literature  of  our  age,  a  work,  we  will 
venture  to  predicate,  which  will  never 
be  popular  among  ordinary  readers, 
and  which  will  also  never  be  left 
unread  by  those  who  wish  to  com- 
prehend one  of  the  most  complex 
and  remarkable  intellectual  efforts 
of  our  time.  Hardly  any  one  but 
Mr.  Browning  would  have  ventured 
to  have  published  such  a  poem  in 
four  consecutive  volumes.  A  great 
deal  of  premature  criticism  was 
wasted  on  the  appearance  of  the 
first.  The  admirers  were  loud  in 
their  admiration;  but  it  was  an 
admiration  uncritical  and  indiscri- 
minate, and  could  not  have  been 
justified  until  Mr.  Browning  had 
developed  his  conceptions  in  the 
succeedinff  parts.  There  was  more 
reason,  indeed,  for  the  adverse  criti- 
cism, but  as  the  poet's  design  has 
attained  its  full  p^ection,  many  of 
the  strictures  will  lose  their  rele- 
vancy, snd  something  of  the  admi- 
ration has  also  become  unintelligible. 

There  is  still  some  force  in  the 

*  *  The  Ring  and  the  Book.'  By  Robert 
Browning,  M.A.  In  Four  Vols.  Smith 
and  Elder. 


observation  that  the  poet  has  taken 
a  remaikaUe  case  out  of  the  Ita- 
lian Newgate  Oalendar.  But  hov  | 
wonderfully  the  treatment  has  re- 
deemed ttie  subject,  and  given  us  a 
gallery  of  portraiture  grand,  sabtle,  ^ 
and  of  incomparable  force!  StiU  it 
is  like  the  &aious  picture  of  tbe 
Osiaochi  ftmily  in  the  library  of 
Christ  Church,  where  the  interior  10  a  I 
butcher's  shop  and  all  the  artisti  are 
butchers.  Throughout  the  poem, 
despite  the  artistic  merit,  deepite 
the  portraiture,  butchers  and  viC' 
tims  form  the  subject,  and  tbe  red 
smear  of  bloodshed  is  on  every  page- 
The  repellent  story  is  presented  with 
every  variety  of  presentment  At 
fint  the  plot  seemed  lengthy  and 
complicated,  bat  it  is  shown  in  ao 
many  cross  lights,  in  so  many  nar- 
ratives, in  80  many  comments,  in 
such  varying  aspects  of  vaiyiog 
minds,  in  such  contemporary  goeaip 
and  barristerial  ingenuity,  that  we 
become  somewhat  sated  and  wea^ 
with  the  familiar  detsils.  Itiswith 
the  utmost  relief  that  we  alight  (m 
that  splendid  monoI(^e  of  the 
Caponsacchi  speech  which  first  faliy 
indicates  the  ultimate  grandeur  of 
the  poem.  The  exquisite  dmplict^i 
purity,  and  pathos  of  Pompilift,  is 
evidenced  almost  at  the  be^inoiDg 
in  the  tender  passage  beginning 

•  Ob,  bow  good  God  1«  that  my  babe  WM  bom  I' 

and  there  is  something  both  hnnian 
and  divine  in  the  flush  of  her  pan 
love  for  her  delivering  priest,  like 
sunset  upon  alpine  ice  and  snow, 
the  looking  forward  to  that  eternal 
state  when  there  is  neither  marry- 
ing nor  giving  in  marriage,  ui 
violent  contrast  with  this  simplicity* 
the  result  of  tbe  poet's  intenflestand 
highest  art,  are  the  rival  speeches  of 
the  two  lawyers.  Hyacinthnfl^^e 
Archangelis  and  Johannes  Baptist* 
Bottinius.  Whatever  Mr.  Brownmg 
has  of  ingenuity,  of  logomachy,  ot 
sophistic  reasoning,  of  verbal  lwen»i 
is  here  carried  to  absolute  revelry, 
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the  foil  to  passion,  the  Margites 
element  in  the  epic,  the  oomic  Para- 
basiB  rodely  introduced  into  the 
tragedy.  There  la  an  immense 
qnantitj  of  Latin,  which  need  not, 
howeyer,  frighten  the  ladies^  as  the 
poet,  seriatim,  translates  all  the 
phrases  into  free  English,  and  the 
poem  now  resembles  nothing  so 
mnoh  as  the  end  of  the  Eton  Latin 
Grammar,  where  the  prosody  is  con- 
straed  out  into  the  yemacular.  The 
ProcoratOT  Panpemm,  oyerflowing 
with  loye  for  his  little  eight-year  old 
boy,  and  wi&  professional  riyabry 
against  his  opponent  the  Fisce,  and 
all  the  while  that  he  is  working  out 
Gnido's  case,  intent  upon  his  dinner 
of  lamb's  fry  and  Bosolio  wine,  and 
then  the  fnn,  as  is  Mr.  Browning's 
manner,  suddenly  becoming  earnest, 
as  he  rejoices  in  home  sanctitndes, 
is,  though  highly  curious,  out  of 
place,  and  would  easily  bear  excision 
from  the  poem.  The  fourth  yolume 
is  in  eyery  respect  the  worthiest  of 
the  quaternion.  The  Pope's  mono- 
logue is  the  highest  part  of  the 
whole  work,  the  highest  tones  to 
which  Mr.  Browning,  or  any  poet  of 
our  day,  has  eyer  attained.  We  by 
no  means  agree  in  the  somewhat 
disparaging  estimate  that  has  been 
made  of  the  second  Guido  speech. 
There  is  a  sulphurous  odour  about 
it,  indeed,  riadolent  of  the  pit,  bat  it 
is  unsurpassable  in  enerjgar  and  p^sr 
sion,  and  we  only  place  it  below  the 
I>ontifirs  because  the  paety,  insight, 
wisdom,  and  gn^tness  in  the  pope's 
speech  are  so  much  richer  food  for 
contemplation.  It  is  thus  he  settles 
the  main  issue  of  the  story,  by  send- 
ing his  rescript  for  the  execution  of 
Guido  and  his  assassins  as  soon  as 
maybe. 

*  For  the  main  criminal  I  have  no  hope, 
Except  in  such  a  suddenncflB  of  iate. 
I  stood  at  Naples  onoe,  a  night  to  dark 
I  could  have  scarce  ooojectnred  there  was 

earth 
Aoywhen;  sky,  or  sea,  or  world  at  all: 
Bnt  the  night's  hlack  was  burst  through  by  a 


Thunder  strack  blow  on  blow,  earth  groaned 

and  bore 
Through  her  whole  length  of  mountain  visible. 
There  lay  the  city  thick  and  pUIn  with  spbes» 
And.  like  a  ghost  dlsshrouded.  white  the  sea. 
So  may  the  truth  be  flashed  out  by  one  blow, 
And  OuSdo  Bee,  one  instant,  and  be  saved. 


Else  I  avert  my  ftoe,  nor  follow  him 
Into  that  sad,  obscure,  sequestered  state 
Where  Qod  unmakes  but  to  remake  the  soiil 
He  else  made  flrttin  vain ;  which  must  not  be 
Enough,  for  I  may  die  this  very  night, 
And  how  should  I  dare  die,  this  roan  let  live  ? 

Carry  this  forthwith  to  the  Governor.' 

Throughout  the  pope's  speech 
there  is  as  pure  an  air  as  Pompilia's 
own  and  higher  thought  There  \a 
a  yein  of  simple,  natural  piety  about 
the  good  old  man  which  would 
appear  strange  to  undiluted  Pro- 
testantism. There  is  his  fiatherly 
joy  oyer  the  endurance  of  Pompilia. 

*  Not  the  escape  by  way  of  sin.   OOod, 

Who  shall  pluck  sheep  Thou  boldest  ftom 
Thy  hand  I' 

*  Ten  years  a  gardener  of  the  untoward  grouod 
I  till ;  this  earth,  my  sweat  and  blood  manure 
All  the  long  day  that  barrenly  grows  dusk : 
At  lesat  one  blossom  makes  me  proud  at  eve. 
Bom  'mid  the  briers  of  my  oockMure.' 

*  My  flower. 
My  rose,  I  gather  for  the  breast  of  Qod.' 

And  so,  too,  in  his  loying  admiration 
and  acquittal  of  OaponsaochL '  Work, 
be  unhappy,  but  bear  life,  my  son.' 
Here  is  a  satiric  touch  that  belongs 
to  our  age  as  much  as  to  the  age  of 
Pope  Innocent 

*  There's  a  new  tribunal  now, 
Higher  than  Ood's^— the  educated  man's ! 
Nice  sense  of  honour  In  the  human  breast 
Supersedes  here  the  old  coane  orsde. 
Ctmfirming  handsomely  a  point  or  so^ 
Wherein  the  predecnsor  worked  aright 
By  rule  of  thumb,  as  when  Christ  said.'  Iec. 

There  is  in  the  pope  a  deep  yein 
of  religion,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
metaphysics  of  religion,  as  when  he 
meditates  how  pain  is  the  machinery 
designed  to  eyolye  the  moral  quali- 
ties of  man,  or  when  he  grapples 
with  the  reasoning  which  he  attri« 
butes^  hardly  historically,  to  Euri- 
pides. There  is  here  warm  imagin- 
ing, real  deyoutness,  and  keen 
argument,  eminently  calculated  to 
stimulate  thought  There  is,  how- 
eyer,  a  kind  of  obscurity,  partly  due 
to  condensation  of  thought  and  lan- 
goage,  abd  partly,  we  cannot  but 
thiiSc,  to  some  indistinctness  in  the 
poet's  own  ideas.  We  may  here 
remark  that  when  he  apostrophises 
'  Lyric  Loye '  in  two  remarkable  pas- 
sages, it  is  not  quite  clear,  perhaps 
designedly  so,  whether  he  means  the 
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great  poetess  England  has  lost  in 
his  loss. 

We  had  ma^ed  many  passages 
for  quotation,  bat  onr  limits  only 
permit  ns  to  cull  a  few.  For  the 
mtensity  of  hate  and  energy  it  is 
impossible  to  surpass  the  conclnsion 
of  Caponsacchi's  words,  in  which  he 
predicts  the  meeting  and  compa- 
nionship of  Ck>nnt  Guido  and  Iscaiiot 
in  the  nethennost  portion  of  Hades. 
At  times  our  poet  is  so  forcible  that 
he  becomes  coarse,  and  there  are 
some  passages  that  are  unquotable. 
But  men  there  are  many  that  are  so 
very  muoh  the  reyerse.  Hero  are  a 
few. 

'Both  wrapped  up  in  the  lo?e  of  their  ono 

child. 
The  fitrange,   tall,   pale,   beaallful   creature 

grown 
LUy-lIke  out  o'  the  cleft  i'  the  ean-emtt  rock. 
To  bow  Its  white,  mlracutoos  birth  of  bods 
r  the  way  of  wandering  Joaeph   and    his 

spuuae,— 
So  painters  fancy :  here  It  was  a  fact. 
And  this  their  Uiyr-«ODkl  they  but  trsneplant. 
And  set  in  vase  to  stand  by  Solomon's  porch, 
TwUt  lion  and  Hon.' 

■  There  waa  no  duty  patent  In  the  world 
Lilce  daring  try  be  good  and  tme  myself, 
Leaving  the  shows  of  things  to  the  Lord  of 

show 
And  Prince  o'  the  power  of  the  air.' 

There  is  a  strong  vein  of  humour 
at  times,  aa  in  Count  Guido's  grim 
jesting  about  the  torture.  So  in  a 
speech  Caponsacchi  says  his  bishop 
made  to  him. 

'  I  have  a  heavy  scholar  cloistered  up 
Close  under  lock  and  key,  kept  at  bis  task 
Of  letting  Fenelon  know  the  fool  he  la, 
In  a  book  I  promise  Chrtstendom  next  spring. 
Why,  If  he  covets  so  much  the  meat,  the  claws 
As  a  lark's  wing  next  Friday,  or  any  day 
Diversion  beyond  catching  his  own  fleas, 
Ue  shall  be  pit^rly  swinged,  I  promise  him/ 

The  following  [is  an  example  of 
simple  narrativesi  where  Qoimt 
Guido  gives  the  origin  of  his  family 
arms:^- 

, '  TIs  said  a  certain  ancestor  of  mine 
.    Followed  wlwever  was  the  potentate 
To  Paynfanrle,  aad  in  some  battle  broke 
Throngh  more  than  due  allowance  of  the  foe, 
And  risUfig  muoh  his  own  llle^  saved  the 

lord's. 
Battered  and  bruised,  the  Emperor  scrambled 

up* 
Itnbe  fate  eyes  and  looks  round,  and  sees  my 

sire; 
Picks  a  fursMj-Bprig  from  out  his  hauberk-joint. 


(Token  bow  near  the  gromid  went  m^loty.) 
;  And  says,  "  Taks  this,  and,  if  ttea  get  uTe 


Plant  the  same  in  thy  garden>|px)imd  to giw; 
Run  thenoe  an  hour  in  a  sttai^t  Une  tad  stop; 
Describe  a  circle  round  (for  central  point) 
The  ftirze  aforesaid,  reaching  every  wtj 
The  length  of  that  hour's  nm.  Iglveittbee,- 
The  cenunl  point  to  bnlM  a  castle  there, 
The  droomlaoent  space  for  fit  demesK; 
The  whole  to  be  thy  children's  heritage, 
Whom  for  my  sake  bid  them  wear  f  une  on 

cap!" 
These  are  my  arms :  we  tnnied  the  forte  to 

tree 
To  show  mare  and  the  greyhound  tied  iberKi), 
Stniiniog  to  burt  means  swltt  aad  greear 

both.' 

We  haye  not  busied  oDiselTes 
with  that  range  of  minor  criticism 
to  which  the  work  is  suffidently 
liable,  the  long  inTolntionB  of 
speech,  illustrationa  and  sub-iUns- 
trations,  violenoes  to  language  and 
forms  of  speech,  irregular  inha^ 
monious  rhythm,  which  Mr.  Brown- 
ing might  so  easily  correct  Grestiy, 
aJso,  should  we  like.some  interealarj' 
lyrics,  such  as  he  could  writ©  so 
weU,  to  relieve  these  twenty  thoo- 
sand  lines  of  blank  yerse.  Neither, 
since  Mr.  Browning  has  so  grcal^y 
adyanced  be;yond  his  prerious  works, 
do  we  like  to  complain  of  the  ob- 
scurity, which,  still  to  some  ex- 
tent, exists ;  andh  since  he  has  Bbown 
us  that  he  can  be  plain  and  clear 
enough,  we  cannot  altogether  divert 
this  obscurity  frbm  the  natureof  ms 
own  conceptions.  But  let  the  reader 
read  this  great  poem,  and  thonghbe 
may  not  greatly  care  for  the  fifst 
perusal,  yet  on  the  second  and  thira 
It  will  brighten  up  greatly  for  m, 
and  he  will  find  that  he  has  madea 
solid  addition  to  his  intellectual 
stores,  in  becoming  femiliar  witli 
one  of  the  most  learned,  thongnt- 
ful,  and  poetical  minds  of  our  age. 

THK  CUBABILITY  OT  ILLN1888  SCP- 
F08XD  INCUSABIiE. 

The  other  day,  going  into  the 
London  Library,  I  took  up  a  ^^ 
which  had  been  presented  toiwb.v 
our  constant  visitor,  Mr.  ooun 
Stuart  Mill,  which  treated  on  the 
curability  of  phthisis.*   Bwrynow 

♦  *  CoBsompUon,'  &e.  Bjr  HcarjMac- 
CormadcM.D.  Swondeditido.  looAoa. 
LoogniaQS. 
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and  then,  in  medioinej,  some  idea 
is  brought  befoze  us  in  the  sim- 
plicity and  Tastness  of  a  great  dis- 
corery.  We  seem  to  be  trembling 
on  the  verge  of  some  mighty  dis- 
closure of  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
which  has  bafiSed  us*  for  ages,  and 
yet  whose  simplicity  makes  us  won- 
der that  it  has  ever  baffled  us  at  all, 
and  whose  curative  effect  must  make 
a  large  addition  to  the  average  of 
human  life.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  number  up  thereme* 
dies  that  have  been  discovered  from 
those  diseases  of  the'  chest  which 
are  almost  the  special  domain  of 
empirics  and  enthusiasts.  Dr. 
MacCk>rmaok,  of  Belfajst,  in  this 
work  I  have  mentioned,  writes  with 
an  honesty  and  earnestness  which 
make  us  long  to  believe  that  the 
great  medical  discovery  of  the  age 
has  been  made.  And  yet  we  can- 
not with  sincerity  say  that  we  think 
so.  There  is  much,  indeed,  in  his 
book  which  ought  to  be  shouted 
aloud  upon  the  housetops,  but,  as 
usual,  this  would  be  the  enunciation 
of  old  truth,  not  the  promulgation 
of  new.  Air,  air,  fresh  air,  is  the 
burden  of  Dr.  MacCormack's  work, 
and  all  physiologists  would  desire 
to  echo  the  cry  with  the  utmost 
intensity.  But  here  we  stay.  The 
doctor  says  that  tubercle,  which  he 
calls  the  *  analogue  of  soot,'  is  en- 
gendered by  rebreathed  air  and 
consequent  arrest  of  the  uncon- 
sumed  carbonaceous  waste,  and  this 
doctrine  he  preaches  everywhere 
with  all  the  zeal  of  a  propagandist. 
He  not  only,  as  all  medical  men  do, 
preaches  on  fresh  air  and  free  respi- 
ration, but  he  declares  that  tubercle 
is  deposited  by  the  blood  that  has 
not  been  oxidised,  because  the  same 
air  has  been  rebreathed.  The  de- 
tention of  carbon  in  the  blood  is 
the  sole  cause  of  the  mischief.  This 
may  possibly  be,  but  his  cose  is  not 
strengthened  by  the  way  in  which 
he  puts  some  of  the  details.  He  re- 
commends all  people,  however  weak, 
to  sleep  with  their  windows  open  at 
night ;  which  is  healthy  enough  for 
strong  people,  but  against  which 
the  instinct  of  invalids  revolts.  He 
declares  that  cod-liver  oil  is  utterly 
inane  and  useless  in  phthisis.  We 
believe  that  if  this  is  the  case  there 


is  an  utter  end  of  .all  evidence  and 
all  reasoning  in  "medical  science. 
We  are  able,  from  our  own  observa- 
tion,  to  correct  a  serious  misstate- 
ment of  Dr.  MacCJormack's.  HJs 
takes  the  Scilly  Isles,  whero  con- 
sumption is,  without  doubt,  alarm- 
ingly prevalent,  and  he  says  that 
the  reason  is,  because  the  inhabit- 
ants sleep  in  chambers,  every  win- 
dow dosed.  We  do  not  think,  from  • 
our  own  observation,  that  this  is  at 
all  mora  true  of  the  protty  and 

Srosperons  little  town  in  St  Mary's 
sland  than  of  any  largo  English 
village.  The  causes  are  not  far  to 
seek.  In  the  first  place— and  this 
alone  is  sufficient— close  intermar- 
riages  have  prevailed  on  the  islands 
for  generations,  and  all  the  inhabit- 
ants are  related.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  atmosphere  is  very  heavily 
charged  with  moisture,  and  what  is 
curious,  there  seemed  to  be  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  floating  particles 
of  sand  in  the  [air,  which  must  be 
as  deleterious  as  the  dust  which  is 
inhaled  in  so  many  noxious  trades. 
With  the  moral  of  always  seeking  to 
breathe  pure  sweet  unprebreatned. 
air,  we  of  course  thoroughly  agree, 
but  many  of  this  writer's  statements 
appear  to  us  to  be  exaggerated  and 
unsubstantiated. 

In  a  country  with  acclimate  like 
our  own  phthisis  will  always  pos- 
sess an  absorbing  interest  for  the 
public.  In  our  judgment  by  fax 
the  most  important  contribution  to 
this  subject  nuuie  of  late  years  is 
that  by  a  series  of  papers  which 
appeared  in  the  '  Lancet '  last  year, 
by  Dr.  G.  J.  B.  Williams,  and  his 
son,  Dr.  G.  Theodora  Williams. 
This  is  a  subject  where  Dr.  Wil- 
liams speaks  with  pre-eminent  au- 
thority ;  and  these  papers  give  the 
brightest  and  most  hopefiil  view 
that  we  have  ever  seen  advanced  on 
authentic  testimony.  The  papen 
are  based  on  the  experience  of  a  large 
private  practice  which  Dr.  Williama 
has  for  many  years  enjoyed.  They 
are  much  more  hopeful  than  hos- 
pital reports,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, hospital  cases  succeed  much 
less  often  than  house  cases,  which 
surely  implies  that  future  hospitals 
ought  to  be  constructed  on  the  plan 
of  a  series  of  houses.    Dr.  Willkms 
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nowgrcatlj  lengtheDS  the  avenge 
dn ration  of  life  under  consumption. 
It  has  always  been  known  that 
phthisiB  could  be  occasionally  pro- 
longed to  an  extraordinary  extent. 
Sir  William  Wateon,  in  his  famous 
work,  quotes  the  late  Dr.  Gregory 
(Edinburgh),  to  the  effect  that  he 
knew  a  man  who  died  at  seventy- 
two,  who  had  been  ill  of  phthisis 
all  his  life.  Sir  William  adds:  '  It 
has  been  my  melancholy  task  to 
watch  the  long  decline  and  the 
death,  at  last,  of  a  statesman  who 
served  his  country  well  and  strenu- 
ously, yet  of  whose  years  and  health 
a  precisely  similar  description  to  this 
would  be  true.'  Such  prolongation 
is  altogether  wonderful  and  abnor- 
mal, on  which  not  one  in  a  myriad 
can  count  Those  great  authorities, 
Louis  and  Laennec,  put  down  the 
average  duration  at  two  years,  as 
the  Imiit  of  the  life  of  the  consump- 
tive. Dr.  Williams' tables  bring  out 
for  the  first  time  much  more  favour- 
able results  in  the  milder  forms  of 
consumption  than  those  hitherto 
attained.  He  says,  that,  under 
careful  treatment,  life  may  be  pro- 
longed for  many  years  in  comfort 
and  usefulness,  and  in  not  very  few 
cases  the  disease  is  so  permanently 
arrested  that  it  may  be  called  cured. 
The  500  cases  tabulated  by  Dr. 
0.  T.  Williams  are  especially  in- 
teresting and  valuable,  because  it 
is  rare  indeed  that  we  obtain  so 
clear  an  insight  into  an  extensive 
private  practice,  where,  pretty  uni- 
formly, the  patients  have  the  power 
of  putting  themselves  into  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  recovery. 
Of  these  cases,  upwards  of  one-half 
had  a  duration  of  upwards  of  ten 
years.  It  is  delightful  to  read  so 
many  oases,  which  ordinarily  would 
be  regarded  hopeless,  lasting  for 
ten,  thirteen,  sixteen,  twenty,  twenty- 
five  years,  or  being  permanently 
cured.  Such  cases  form  the  very 
triumph  of  thoughtful  judicious 
treatment,  wide  experience,  and 
medical  remedies.  That  instinctive 
hope  which  clings  to  the  consump- 
tive, may  not  be  altogether  without 
a  natural  legitimate  basis,  the  in- 
stinctive belief  that  there  are  reme- 
dies in  existence  if  only  they  could 
be  found.     There  is  now  a  large 


substantial  measure  of  hope — des- 
tined, we  trust,  to  be  lai^Iy  in- 
creased— which  should,  most  of  all, 
teach,  first,  caution  to  anticipate 
disease,  and,  secondly,  to  meet  it 
promptly  at  onoe  in  its  earliest 
stage.  We  sincerely  trust  that 
before  long  these  most  valuable 
papers  will  be  gathered  into  a 
separate  volume. 

In  the  last  of  them  Dr.  Williams 
gives  a  summary,  which,  we  need 
hardly  say,  is  most  interesting  and 
instructive.  He  takes  a  retrospect 
of  its  treatment  during  the  last 
forty  years.  In  the  first  decade  of 
that  time  the  onlv  hope  seemed  to 
lie  in  a  prolonged  voyage  to  Aus- 
tralia or  India.  '  My  general  recol- 
lection of  the  histories  of  the  de- 
veloped disease  at  that  time  is  tiiat 
of  distressing  tragedies,  in  which 
no  means  used  seemed  to  have  any 
power  to  arrest  the  malady.  In  the 
next  ten  there  was  a  marked  im- 

Erovement  Much  was  done  by  the 
abitual  use  of  mild  alterative 
tonics,  but  more  than  all  other 
means  put  together  was  the  im- 
mense good  wrought  by  pure  ood- 
liver  oil.  This  has  quadrupled  the 
average  duration  of  life  in  phthisis, 
and,  indeed,'  says  Dr.  Williams, 
'this  is  below  the  actual  results 
as  calculated  by  my  son,  for  of  the 
500  cases,  380  were  still  living  at 
the  last  report,  and  many  of  those 
are  likely  to  live  for  many  years  to 
come.'  Dr.  Williams  has  many  in- 
teresting remarlm  on  the  treatment 
of  consumption.  There  is  a  crumb 
of  consolation  for  sufiiorers  in  the  fact 
that  tiiis  treatment  is  pretty  uni- 
formly of  a  mild  and  generous  kind. 
'  Not  only  the  most  nutritious  food, 
aided  by  a  iudicious  use  of  stimulants 
and  of  medicinal  tonics,  but  pure  air, 
with  such  varied  and  moderate  exer- 
cise in  it  as  the  strength  will  bear, 
and  the  enlivening  influence  of  bright 
sunshine,  and  agreeable  scenery,  and 
cheerful  socie^,  are  among  the 
means  best  suited  to  restore  the 
defective  functions  and  structures 
of  frames  prone  to  decay.'  Fronk 
starving  the  patient,  the  tendency 
of  late  years  has  been  too  much. 
Dr.  Williams  thinks,  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  stimulants  and  fuU 
diet.     Next  to  the  oil,  change  of 
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climate  k  the  great  desideratum.  A 
warm  climate  in  winter  and  a  higd 
and  dry  locality  in  summer,  are  the 
great  objects.  On  this  point  Dr.  C. 
T.  Williams  has  issued  a  little  work 
on  the  climate  of  the  south  of  France, 
to  which  Dr.  G.  J.  B.  Williams  has 
been  of  great  use,  which  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  now  consider- 
able literatare  of  climatology.  He 
does  not  think  much  of  the  use  of 
foreign  waters,  which  are  sometimes 
much  recommended.  He  does  not 
care  much  for  such  places  as  Oau- 
terets  and  Ems.  Dr.  Williams  does 
not  hesitate  to  express  his  opinion 
that  continental  practitioners  are 
fax  behind  the  British  in  their  skill 
and  success  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease in  general,  and  of  diseases  of 
the  chest  in  particular.  Their  treat- 
ment may  be  more  brilliant,  but, 
unhappily,  it  is  not  equally  effica- 
cious. 

In  a  countiT  which  seems  pecu- 
liarly selected  for  the  ravages  of 
phthisis,  one  in  eight  of  all  illnesses 
being  this  illness,  ^ese  latest  results 
of  medical  investigations  are  peculi- 
arly consolatory.  It  may  be  said 
generally  of  all  disease  hitherto  sup- 
posed incurable,  that  there  is  a  stage 
in  which  such  is  curable;  that  in 
all  stages  there  are  palliatives;  and 
that  Qie  medical  science  seems 
groping  through  the  darkness  to- 
warids  the  discovery  of  specifics 
which  may  overtake  the  inflaence 
of  what  have  hitherto  seemed  to  be 
invincible  destroyers. 

A  OBOUP  or  NOVELS. 

There  is  a  pause  at  present  in  the 
productioa  of  famous  novels.  Mr. 
Dickens  is  resting  on  his  oars,  and 
to  Mr.  Thackeray  no  successor  has 
arisen.  There  ia  no  serial  story 
which  all  the  world  alike  is  reading 
and  which  may  supply  small  talk 
in  the  afternoons.  We  old  stagers 
are  waiting  to  see  what  the  new 
generation  will  turn  out,  and  the 
new  generation  turns  them  out  fast 
enoQgh,  but  as  they  pass,  one  after 
another,  we  shake  our  heads  and 
think  it  will  hardly  do.  Failing  our 
most  illustrious  novelist  we  fall 
back  on  the  second-rate  men  and 
the  third-rate  men,  whom  we  have 


known  ever  so  long,  and  as  they 
have  amused  us  before  may  amuse 
us  again—our  Charles  Lever  and 
Anthony  Trollope ;  and  as  those  old 
favourites  still  hold  their  own,  and 
as  the  horde  of  younger  aspirants  do 
not  come  near  thorn,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  hope  that  the  fountain  of 
fiction  is  running  dry  and  the 
public  are  entering  on  some  new 
phase  of  literary  temper. 

What  is  the  reason  that  we  alwaya 
take  60  kindly  to  our  Trollope  ?  We 
take  him  up  with  the  same  sort  of 
luxurious  feeling  with  which  we  slip 
into  slippers  and  an  easy-chair,  to 
which  his  pages  form  so  agreeable  an 
accompaniment.  One  reason  is  that 
Mr.  Trollope  is  a  man  of  humble 
and  limited  aims,  and  he  knows  it 
In  reading  some  novels  we  perceive 
that  the  authors  are  straining  and 
aping  into  something  larger  than 
themselves ;  but  Mr.  Trollope,  with 
good  sense  and  breeding,  always 
keeps  on  the  safe  side.  We  read 
his  stories  knowing  he  can  do  some- 
thing much  better  than  his  stories ; 
he  is  a  man  of  the  world,  a  keen 
observer,  an  extensive  traveller,  a 
man  of  political  knowledge  and  ideas. 
He  cotud  write  a  book  with  a  great 
deal  of  social  and  moral  philosophy 
it  it,  but  he  is  philosopher  enough 
to  know  that  such  philosophy  is  best 
administered  in  infinitesinml  driblets, 
to  be  taken  in  huge  draughts  of 
fiction.  And  Mr.  Trollope  is  a  most 
industrious  man.  The  Post  Office 
must  have  been  to  him  a  sort  of 
pleasant  fiction,  and  fiction-writing 
the  solid  business  of  life.  For 
months  past  he  has  had  two  solid 
novels  on  the  stocks— '  Fhineaa 
Finn'  and '  He  knew  he  was  right' 
— and  we  have  read  them  lazily 
with  a  lazy  wonder  why  we  should 
be  reading  them. 

And  yet  the  reason  is  obvious. 
Mr.  Trollope  photographs  the 
average  midale-dass  life  from  which 
romance  has  been  toomuch  excluded 
by  romancists.  There  is  all  the 
difierence  in  the  world  between  a 
great  picture  and  a  photograph.  It 
is  one  thing  to  study  a  Turner  or  a 
Claude  and  another  to  stare  at  a 
photograph  in  the  shop  window. 
Yet  the  photograph  has  a  personal 
interest  which  could  not  possibly 
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belong  to  the  picture.  Wo  see  our 
intimate  friend  Brown  in  the  most 
naked  veracify,  his  little  eyes,  his 
smug  nose,  his  bald  pate,  his  obstro* 
polous  stack  of  hair.  Mr.  TroUope 
goes  about  photographing  the 
Browns  of  hnmanily.  But  Mr. 
TroIIope  not  only  does  the  Browns, 
but  he  soars  into  higher  regions. 
As  Mr.  TroUope  has  gone  up  into 
the  world  his  neroes  and  heroines 
have  gone  up  oorrespondingly.  He 
can  hardly  yery  well  go  beyond 
Cabinet  Ministers  and  Dukes  of 
Omniom,  unless  he  makes  one  of  the 
royal  princes  his  hero  and  lays  his 
scene  at  German  Courts  or  at 
Windsor  Castle.  In  his  'Phineas 
Finn,'  in  spite  of  his  well-intentioned 
protest  he  does  in  a  way  adum- 
brate Mr.  Bright  under  Mr.  Monk, 
and  anticipates  a  future  schism  in 
the  Cabinet  on  an  Irish  land  bill. 
Then  Mr.  TroUope  has  his  touches 
of  realism,  hardly  yisible  but  very 
pungent,  realising  Sidney  Smith's 
salad  lines : 

'  I>et  shreds  of  onton  lurk  withtn  the  bowl, 
And,  though  unaeeo,  yet  anhDatA  the  wholes' 

He  has  got  a  sketch  of  a  Cabinet 
Council,  which  must  haTe  been 
gleaned  from  some  Cabinet  Minister 
or  a  hall  porter  in  Downing  Street 
But  we  know  where  we  shfdl  find 
Mr.  Trollope*s  touches  of  realism—in 
official  life,  in  foreign  sketches,  in 
London  parties.  In  this  realism 
Mr.  Trollope  is  yery  honest  and  in- 
dustrious, always  accurate  and 
painstaking.  We  can  ourselyes 
testify  to  that.  The  summer  before 
last  when  the  Peripatetic  was  peri- 
pateting  the  west  country  he  came 
a  good  deal  across  Mr.  Trollope's 
traces ;  at  Lynton,  on  the  Dart,  and 
other  Devonian  parts.  Mr.  Trollope 
was  accumulating  literary  proyender, 
and  it  is  now  elaborated  into  his 
partly-Deyonshire  story  '  Jle  knew 
lie  ivQS  right* 

But  Mr.  Trollope  has  not  always 
got  the  power  of  settling  stories  in 
a  striking  way,  and  generally  finishes 
them  off  in  a  negative  and  merely 
goody  fashion.  This  was  the  case 
with  our  old  friend  Lilian  Dale.  We 
hold  that  something  definite  ought 
to  have  been  done  for  Miss  Dale. 
Either  she  ought  to  have  forgiven 


tho  repentant  Crosble  or  have  re- 
warded the  persevering  Eames;  in 
either  case  there  would  have  been 
the  bracing  and  elevating  influeoce 
of  a  higher  on  an  inferior  nature. 
But  to  have  Lilian  Dale  an  old  maid 
was  not  a  termination  aooordingto 
nature,  and  Mr.  Trollope  virtually 
confessed  that  he  was  iian'ly  baffled 
by  those  elements  of  fiction  which  he 
had  drawn  together.    Similarly  in 
his  'Phineas  Finn,'  of  which  the 
ladies  grew  rather  tired  and  often 
passed  over  quickly  as  a  'political 
novel'     The  engagement  to  Maiy 
Flood  Jones  is  a  tame  and  impotent 
conclusion.  Most  novel  readezs  will 
be  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
ought  to  have  been  put  to  death  in 
order  that  the  Irish  member  might 
marry  his  widow,  or,  barring  that,  he 
ought  to  have  married  Violet  EflSng- 
ham.     But  to  make  Vtini  many  a 
girl  for  whom  he  had  never  rcttlly 
cared,  whom  he  had  forgotten,  and 
to  whom  he  proposed  in  consequence 
of  being  a  short  time  in  her  company 
at  a  season  of  doubt  and  disappoint- 
ment—a young  woman  totally  dis- 
connected from  the  main  business  of 
the  story,  makes  the  plot  a  total 
failure  considered  as  a  work  of  art 
Another  objection  to  Mr.  Trollope's 
writings  is  the  uniformly  low  ethical 
tone.    We  look  in  a  novel  for  some- 
thing that  shall  satisfy  the  instinct 
for  poetic  justice.      Mr.  Trollope 
never    gets    beyond  the    average 
humanity   of  us  poor  worldlinga 
He  has  more    of  Gigmanity  than 
broad    sad    humanity  about  him. 
But  though  he  thinks  lots  of  money 
necessary  for  terrestrial  happiness^ 
we  thankfully  acknowledge  that  in 
this,  mercenaiy  age  he  does  good  ser- 
vice by  impressively  warning  young 
ladies  not  to  marry  for  money  alone. 
In  some  measure  in  the  'Crawley 
Family '  he  has  reproduced  for  our 
day  the '  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  which 
would  be  more  true  if  he  should  cut 
down  his  work  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  'Vicar  of  Wakefield.' 

There  is  more  force  and  fi^eshness 
about  '  That  Boy  of  Norcott's  *  than 
has  characterised  many  of  J^ 
Lever's  late  works.  Young  NorooW 
has  the  true '  Harry  Lorrequer '  snd 
'Charles  CMalley'  smack  about 
him.    Mr.  Lever  has  a  wide  cosmo- 
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polltan  experienoe.  Her  Majesty's 
GoDSnl  at  Spezzia  has  a  minute 
fidelity  in  all  his  continental 
sketches.  His  description  of  the 
little  town  on  the  Adriatic  and  of 
the  great  Transylvanian  castle  will 
proye  a  real  addition  to  the  stock  of 
meet  persons'  ideas.  Mr.  T.  A. 
Trollope  is  an  author  who  uniformly 
gives  an  Italian  colouring  to  hiis 
stories.  But  the  colouring  ought 
always  to  be  subordinate  to  dramatic 
interest,  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
'  That  Boy  of  Norootf  s '  is  the  most 
pleasing  of  Mr.  Lever's  continental 
stories. 

There  is  a  class  of  novels,  many 
of  which  are  greatly  to  be  depre- 
cated, where  the  undoubted  tendency 
is  not  only  to  be  sensuous  but  sen- 
sual. Some  writers,  in  cold  blood, 
deliberately  adopt  the  prurient  style 
with  the  intention  to  trade  and  traffic 
on  the  vices  and  infirmities  of 
humanity.  In  other  cases  such 
stories  are  the  genuine  outcome  of 
nature  and  disposition.  In  the  way 
of  legible  lust,  perhaps  no  extant 
author  quite  comes  up  to  Mr. 
Algernon  Swinboma  But  in  this 
path  of  fiction  Mr.  Mortimer  Ck)llins 
makes  a  very  decent  or  indecent 
second.  Now  we  have  very  kindly 
feeling  for  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins. 
He  has  a  genuine  love  of  letters  and 
a  true  ^t  of  lyric  song.  We 
appreciate  Mr.  C!ollins' lyrics  very 
highly,  and  we  think  that  the  public 
has  hardly  done  justice  to  him  in  this 
respect.  It  is  therefore  really  dis- 
tressing to  see  Mr.  Collins,  when 
writing  fiction  with  a  cleverness 
that  trenches  upon  genius,  take  so 
avowed  a  rank  in  the  kingdom  of 
evil.  This  is  only  an  instance  of  a 
class.  The  novels  of  '  Ouida,'  not  to 
mention  other  authors  and  author- 
essesi  lie  open  to  very  much  the 
same  imputation,  although  the 
military  descriptions  by  'Ouida' 
make  her  novels  farourites  vrith 
artuy  men.    But  eren  here '  corrup- 


tion wins  not  more  than  honesty.' 
Lust  made  legible  is  hardly  popular 
with  the  community  at  large. 
Opposed  to  this  is  the  school  of 
simple  narrative,  faithful  description , 
close  quiet  thought,  in  which  a  band 
of  female  novelists  stands  preemi- 
nent, and  where  such  writers  as  Mr. 
George  Macdonald,  despite  a  certain 
vagueness  and  extravagance  of 
thought,  deserves  to  be  named,  and 
Miss  Yonge,  who  in  a  long  series  of 
beneficent  works  has  well  sus« 
tained  and  carried  on  that  which 
once  seemed  to  be  the  special  de- 
partment of  Miss  SewelL 

We  quite  grant  that  the  proper 
fpnction  of  a  noyel  is  not  to  be 
goody,  and  obtrude  a  sermon  in 
the  place  of  a  Isentiment.  But  we 
cannot  regret  that  the  add  of  sen- 
suality is  neutralized  by  such  an 
alkali.  The  novel  should  supply 
for  us  the  Comedy  of  Manner,  the 
new  comedy  of  old  Menander,  which, 
with  satire,  irony,  and  close  obser- 
vation, possessed  also  earnestness 
and  purpose.  When  this  is  done, 
the  novel  may  even  acquire  an  his- 
torical importance.  For  instance, 
the  novels  of  Smollett,  the  novels  of 
Captain  Mairyat,  and  the  few  sea- 
stories  of  Mr.  James  Hannay,  may 
yery  well  give  us  a  kind  of  con- 
secutive history  of  manners  in 
the  modem  British  navy.  It  ia 
also  open  to  the  novelists,  if  only 
they  could  achieve  it,  to  give  us 
the  largest  exhibition  of  the  work- 
ings of  passion  and  motive— which, 
indeed,  all  the  novelists  profees  to 
do,  and  which  is  perhaps  done,  say 
in  one  case  out  of  a  thousand. 
These  deeper  sources  of  interest 
are  very  much  neglected  in  current 
fiction  for  the  light  photographing 
of  fleeting  manner  and  costume, 
which  we  only  desire  may  be  well 
done,  and  with  subjects  well  chosen, 
until  some  great  genius  may  again 
arise  to  hold  an  admiring  worid  in 
laughter  or  in  tears. 
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ISIS  V.  GAM. 
By  "Wat  Bbadwood. 


WHAT  went  ibey  out  into  tfae 
wildemeM  for  to  fee?  The 
Britieh  populace  on  Wednerday, 
March  17th.  Two  eigfais  rowing? 
They  oonld  aee  a  score  of  them  aoy 
summer  ereoiDg,  floundering  and 
catching  shell-fish  on  the  tideway 
between  Barnes  and  Wandsworth. 
To  see  good  rowing?  Not  one  of 
them  in  a  hundred  oonld  have  dis- 
tinguished one  crew  from  the  other 
had  th^  been  suddenly  jiainted 
black  and  white  instead  of  indigo  and 
aEure— or  would  have  been  the  wiser, 
but  for  the  uniforms,  had  the 
Uniyeisity  match  at  the  last  been 
tacitly  withdrawn,  and  a  couple  of 
scratch  eights  of  the  Leander  and 
London  Kowing  Clubs  gone  to  the 
post  to  make  sport  for  the  commu* 
nity. 

To  see  a  race?  They  one  and 
all  made  up  their  minds  before  ever 
they  left  their  homes,  that  Oxford 
oould  not  lose,  and  five  to  two 
against  the  eyer-perseTering  Light 
Blue  went  hopelessly  begging  I 

As  tax  98  tk  coup  (Vail  of  rowing — 
as  the  sight  of  a  race  from  start  to 
finish,  and  not  of  one  only  but  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  of  all  sorts  and  sizes 
every  half-hour,  and  for  scenery  and 
fiur  sunmier  weather,  why  did  they 
not  keep  their  energies  for  Henley 
Begatta,  the  Ascot  and  Goodwood 
combined,  as  the  University  Boat 
Bace  is  the  Betby,  of  rowing  ? 

They  turn  out  early  or  late,  in 
fair  or  foul,  for  the  University  Baoe 
because  it  is  the  standard  spectacle 
of  its  kind ;  and  one-half  the  spectacle 
consists,  not  only  in  the  race  itself, 
but  in  the  motley  masses  that  throng 
to  the  river  banks  upon  the  same 
errand.  The  bill  of  fare  has  been 
uniform  for  many  years  past — 
challenge,  preparation,  tninine, 
gossip,  arrival  a  Putney,  scrutiny, 
an  eve  of  rest,  the  race.  And  its 
sequel,  the  lunch  of  the  crews  at 
Mortlake,  the  dinner  in  town  in  the 
evening,  have  also  been  in  the  same 
strain  without  intenruption  since 
1856.  Till  that  year  the  match, 
though  frequent,  had  not  yet  worked 
itself  into  an  annual  groovd.    And 


the  uniformity  has  become  almost 
monotonous  on  one  point,  viz.,  tbe 
result ;  for  since  the  double  races  of 
1849,  the  one  of  which  Cambridge 
won  by  superior  condition  and  the 
other  lost  hj  a  foul.  Light  Blue  has 
thrice  only  led  the  way  at  the 
winning-post)  viz.,  in  '56,  '58,  and 
'60.  Of  intermediate  years  in  which 
no  Putney  match  took  place,  viz., 
'5o»  '51.  '53»  and  '55,  Oxford  walked 
over  at  Henley  in  the  fonner,  won 
on  the  next  two  occasions,  and  wer& 
beaten  by  Cambridge  on  the  last  80 
that  of  twenty  years,  four  only  shov 
a  Cambridge  superiority,  the  two 
Universities  having  met  either  at 
Henley  or  Putney  every  one  of  these 
years,  excepting  '50,  when,  as  above 
explained,  Oxford,  for  reasons 
doubtless  beet  known  to  the  rowing 
world  of  that  date,  were  left  akme 
in  their  glory  at  Henley. 

The  preceding  twenty  years,  from 
the  first  University  match  in  '29 
till  '49,  show  a  marked  difference  in 
result.  The  first  match,  from  Ham- 
bleden  Lock  to  Henley  Bridge,  was 
easily  won  by  Oxford,  who,  having 
gained  the  toss,  had  undeniably  tbe 
best  of  the  station  for  the  first  mile 
to  the  Pavilion  Island.  In  '36,  the 
match  was  renewed,  and  Cambridge 
won  easily,  so  also  in  '39,  '40*  and 
'41.  In  '43  Oxford  turned  the  tide 
and  won  with  a  celebrated  crew 
who  made  the  nucleus  of  the 
'  glorious  seven '  in  the  succeeding 
year. 

In  '45  and  '46  Cambridge  again 
had  the  upper  hand,  and  the  next 
Putney  match  brings  us  to  those 
ahready  mentioned,  of  1849. 

Thus  up  to  that  point  when 
Oxford  won  by  a  foul  Cambridge 
had  scored  seven  matches  to  Oxford's 
two.  There  had,  however,  been  other 
meetings  besides  the  matches.  Ox- 
ford had  meantime  twice  beaten 
Cambridge  for  the  Gold  Cup  at  the 
Thames  Begatta,  and  of  two  meetings 
for  the  Grand  Challenge  at  H^ley 
each  boat  won  one  event;  besides 
two  other  wins  of  the  Grand  Chal- 
lenge by  Oxford,  in  which  Cambridge 
put  in  no  appearance.     The  seven- 
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oar  episode  in  1843  was  not  nomi- 
nally a  meeting  between  the  Uniyer- 
eities  proper,  and  cannot  rank  as  a 
match.  The  Oxonians  were  a 
Uniyersity  eight,  but  the  Oantabs 
were  the  'Cambridge  Subscription 
Booms'  of  London,  comprising 
oarsmen  both  past  and  present,  but 
not  necessarily  the  exact  pick  of 
each  class,  though  they  had  thus 
double  ranks  from  which  to  se- 
lect. 

From  1 829  to  1 8  39  thero  had  been 
11  custom,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  in 
the  absence  of  authentic  records, 
that  the  head  college  boat  of  each 
Uniyersity  should  meet  for  a  spin 
over  the  Henley  reach  at  the  close 
of  the  summer  term.  Training  was 
not  thought  much  of  in  those  days, 
and  it  was  as  common  as  not  for  the 
boats  to  row  down  from  Oxford,  fifty 
miles,  to  the  scene  of  action,  oyer- 
night  The  only  match  recorded  is 
that  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford  v. 
St.  John's,  Cambridge,  in  1837,  won 
easily  by  the  former. 

It  was  the  recurronoe  of  these 
quasi-Uniyersity  matches,  and  the 
desire  of  other  clubs  to  measuro  their 
strength  with  the  Uniyersities  (for 
Cambridge  had,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  world,  beaten  the  far-famed 
L^mder  Club  in  a  match  from  West- 
minster to  Putney  in  1838),  that  in- 
duced the  town  of  Henley  to  give 
the  Grand  Challenge  Cap,  open  to 
the  world,  first  rowed  for  in  1839, 
and  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
futuro  Henley  rogattas. 

Many  scientific  oarsmen  have 
puzzled  their  brains  to  discover  the 
reason  why  Cambridge,  after  show- 
ing on  the  whole  superiority  for  the 
first  twenty  years  of  Uniyersity  boat- 
racing,  should  in  the  later  twenty 
have  fafled  to  hold  its  own,  and  for 
the  last  nine  years  should  have  been 
systematically  beaten. 

The  reason  probably  is,  that  the 
small  volume  of  water  in  the  Cam  is 
not  so  suitable  for  learning  rowing 
in  the  modem  style  of  light  boats  as 
is  i^e  fuller  and  deeper  Xsia.  Boats 
drag  heavily  on  narrow  and  shallow 
water,  and  feel  as  heavy  as  '  tubs ' 
eyen  when  they  are  racing  'shells.' 
When,  at  the  last,  the  crews  come  to 
race  on  dee^  buoyant  water,  that 
crow  which  is  most  accustomed  to 


that  style  of  rowing  has  manifest 
advantage. 

In  olden  days  boate  were  so  heavy 
and  broad,  and  offered  such  resistance 
to  the  water  of  themselves,  that  the 
difference  between  deep  and  shallow 
water  was  not  so  appreciable;  just 
as  two  runners  shod  with  heavy 
hobnailed  shooting-boote  would  not 
find  so  much  difference  between 
muddy  ground  and  li^ht  turf,  but  if 
they  changed  to  runmng-pumps  the 
conustency  of  the  ground  on  which 
they  practised  would  make  all  the 
difference  to  the  acquirement  of 
proper  action  and  stride. 

Secondly,  in  these  days  cesspools 
stillexisted ;  the  Cam  was  notapublio 
sewer  as  it  now  is,  silted  a  couple  of 
feet  shallower  than  its  former  normal 
depth. 

Thirdly^  Oxford  in  former  days 
had  petty  jealousies  and  disorgani- 
zations :  till  Shadwell  and  Menzies 
came  to  the  rescue  in  184a,  few  men 
were  teught  to  row,  or  chosen  for 
what  they  could  be  made  by  care  and 
coaching :  the  latter  art  was  hardly 
understood.  The  President  who 
got  into  office  divided  his  favoure 
among  his  own  school  and  college 
friends,  and  rivalry  ran  high  between 
ex-Etonians  and  Westmonasterians. 

These  causes  can  explain,  to  a  great 
extent,  why  Cambridgs  once  had  the 
upper  hand  and  subsequently  lost 
it  Want  of  success,  however,  of  late 
years  had  sown  demoralization  and 
wantof  confidence  among  Cambridge 
oarsmen.  They  changed  coach  after 
coach,  tactics  after  tactics,  but  with- 
out improvement;  rather  the  reverse, 
for  they  lost  even  the  common  appli- 
ances of  good  time  of  oars  and  form 
of  body.  This  year,  Mr.  G.  Morri- 
son, who  had,  while  President  of 
Oxford,  trained  the  winning  crews 
of  '61  and  '6a,  went  down  to  Cam- 
bridge to  coach,  at  the  request  of 
their  President,  and  produced  a 
marked  improvement.  He  brought 
out  a  neater  crew  than  the  Oxonians, 
though  not  so  powerful  a  one,  or  so 
au/ait  at  rowing  a  light  boat  upon 
deep  water.  The  crew  made  a 
good  race  for  two  miles,  and  none  can 
say  that,  under  the  cirenmstances, 
their  defeat  was  any  disgrace. 
The  authorities  of  Cambridge  are 
now  beginning  to  awake  to  a  sense  . 
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of  the  state  of  their  river,  and  the 
work  of  cleanng  it  out  has  com- 
menced. By  next  year,  when  it 
will  have  heen  deepen^  and  widened, 
if  Cambridge  will  row  in  as  good 
form  as  they  did  this  year,  with  as 
able  a  coaoh  to  guide  them,  they 
will  as  likely  as  not  regain  their  old 
pride  of  place. 

The  race  this  year  was  a  very 
pretty  one  up  to  Ghiswiok  I^yot; 
the  pace  of  both  boats  was  above 
the  ayerage,  for  greater  than  that 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  few  of 
the  accompanyiDg  steamers  saw 
much  of  the  struggle.  Oxford  got 
the  best  of  the  start,  and  led  more 
or  less  the  whole  way  to  Graven 
Point  and  into  the  shoot  beyond  it 
The  steering  of  both  boats  was  here 
very  erratic,  to  say  the  least ;  and 
(Mord  steering  wide  to  the  right, 
into  the  Grab  Tree  bight,  were 
canght  and  passed  by  Gambridge, 
and  off  tho  Soap-works  were  a 
quarter  of  a  length  to  the  bad. 
Here  they  came  with  a  rush,  and 
shot  Hammersmith  Bridge,  a  mile 
and  three-qnarters  from  the  start, 
but  a  yard  behind,  and  went  in 
front  off  the  Doves  just  beyond.  It 
was  still  a  close  race  to  Ghiswick 
Eyot,  but  Gambridge  had  so  far 
held  alongside  of  Oxford  simply  by 
dint  of  rowing  three  or  four  strokes 
more  in  the  minute  than  the  others; 
consequently  they  were  the  first  to 
crack  under  the  severity  of  the 
pace.  Oxford,  on  tho  other  hand, 
had  a  shot  or  two  left  in  the  locker, 
and  forcing  the  pace  with  a  quick- 
ened stroke  as  they  passed  the  Eyot, 
came  away  from  Cambridge,  who 
were  already  extended  to  their 
utmost,  and  led  by  a  clear  length  as 
they  crossed  to  the  Middlesex  shore 
in  Gomey  Beach.  Up  the  broad 
water  to  Barnes  Bridge  they  im- 
proved their  position,  and  had  a 
good  three  lengths'  lead  as  they 
shot  the  shore  arch.  From  thence 
to  the  winning-poet  they  had  all 
their  own  way,  and  won  by  six 
lengths  in  ao  min.  20  sec.  (not  20 
min.  5  sec,  as  recorded  by  Benson's 
chronograph  and  other  timekeepers, 
who  probably  took  the  win  from 
the  usual  point  of  the  'Ship'  in- 
stead of  the  flag-boat  a  hundred 
yards   further  on).     But,  be  the 


time  what  it  may,  it  js  at  least  the 
best  on  record  of  any  that  have  been 
rowed  in  the  food-tide,  and  onty 
surpassed  by  that  of  x  863,  rowed  on. 
a  strong  ebb  and  with  £avonring 
breeze,  in  2  3  min.  6  sec.  from  Barker's 
rails  (5  miles),  and  20  min.  5  sec. 
from  the  Ship  to  Putney;  the  last 
four  miles  and  a  quarter  which 
forms  the  standard  distance,  the 
same  as  rowed  this  year. 

But,  after  all.  the  time  of  a  race 
rowed  on  a  tideway  is  little  or  no 
criterion  of  a  boat^s  capabilities,  so 
seldom  does  any  crew  manage  to 
secure  a  strong  tide  and  smooth 
water  at  the  right  moment.    An 
afternoon  tide  always  runs  stronger 
than  a  morning  one,  ie.,  those  tides 
which  &11  later  than  two  o'clock  are 
nearer  the  '  spring '  than  those  which 
are  at  their  height  before  noon,  and 
are  '  neaps.'   This  year  tho  tide  was 
a  fair  one,  but  three  or  four  days 
beyond  the  spring-tide  (which  bad 
been  on  the  Saturday),  and  thns, 
though  better  than  some  tides,  still 
not  one  of  the  best    The  race  being 
usually  a  fixed  date,  Saturday  week 
before  Easter  (which  itself  varies  bj 
the  new  moon),  has  generally  fallen 
upon  a  thorough  neap-tide:  this 
year  being  on  the  Wednesday  be&re 
the  usual  date  it  had  rather  a  better 
stream.    Moreover,  many  crews  in 
former  years— to  wit,  in  '60,  '65, 
'66,  &C. — have   been   bullied  by 
steamers   overcrowding   them,  till 
the  tide  (a  neap  at  the  time)  had 
spent  and  almost  tamed  before  a 
clear  field  had  been  secured  for  the 
start :  and  a  crew  is  not  worked  up 
to  complete  concert  pitch,  to  main- 
tain full  racing  pace  the  whole  way, 
till  the  last  day  or  two  of  traming; 
hence,  at  the  time  of  spring-tidei 
a  week  before  the  race,  they  are 
rowing  but  half  speed  of  stroke.  Yet 
even  these  half-speed   strokes,  of 
about  34  and  35  a  minute,  have 
on  spring-tides  completely  eclipsed 
racing  records,  and  times  varying 
from  20  min.  ao  sec.  to  19  min.  50 
sec.  have  been  accomplished  on  those 
terms  in  training,  while  20  min.  20 
sec.  is  the  quickest  record  for  a  race. 
At  the  same  time  no  disparagement 
is  meant  to  the  Oxonians  of  this 
year,  who  were,  though  rather  rough 
in  form,  considerably  above  the  ave- 
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rage  in  speed,  and  fit  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  class  with  the  winning 
crews  of  '57,  '63,  and  '66,  which 
were  no  doubt  the  pick  of  those 
which  have  been  broiight  out  since 
the  keelless  boat  has  come  into 
vogue. 

Two  points  come  into  strong 
relief  in  contemplating  the  subject 
of  University  Races:  one,  the  in- 
tense furore  of  the  popnlace  for  the 
event,  which  can  principally  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  this  con- 
test alone,  of  the  leading  items  of 
sport  in  the  season,  is  the  one  that 
cannot  be  'squared'  or  bought  at 
any  price.  A  well-known  turfite  of 
large  property  and  of  the  'leg' 
class,  whose  horses  run  in  and  out 
on  the  turf  in  a  manner  explicable 
only  to  their  owner,  having  lately 
lost  a  raciug  trial  in  a  court  of  law, 
openly  attributed  his  failure  as  he 
left  the  court  to  having  recklessly 

neglected  to '  square  the judge ' 

before  the  cause  came  on.  Such 
individuals  fall  into  the  natural  yet 
very  uncharitable  error  of  esti- 
mating their  neighbours'  probity 
by  the  ratio  of  their  own ;  yet  the 
Barrafllve  serves  to  show  the  too 
general  standard  of  morality  amoug 
professional  racing  men,  and  at  1^ 
same  time  the  appreciation  which 
the  more  fair-dealiug  public  accord 
to  a  race  which  is  beyond  the  in- 
fluence and  contamination  of  the 
'legs.' 

Last  of  all,  the  populace  marvel 
and  applaud  the  stubborn,  bull- 
dog pertinacity  with  which  Cam- 
bridge year  after  year  come  up  again 
to  the  scratch,  saddened,  no  doubt, 
but  unsubdued  by  the  disaster. 
Characteristic  though  the  whole  race 
and  its  concomitants  is  from  first  to 
last  of  the  English,  and  of  no  other 


nation,  yet  this  one  feature  is  perhaps 
the  most  marked  characteristic  of 
all.  In  no  other  nation  would  such 
a  trait  be  found,  and,  without  dis- 
paraging other  clubs,  in  hardly  any 
other  society  even  of  England  itself. 
An  Anglo-Saxon  never  Imows  when 
he  is  beaten,  and  hence  can  never 
be  finally  crushed;  the  same  spirit 
that  made  Oxford  steal  the  race, 
from  the  fire  in  '65,  though  three 
lengths  behind  at  Hammersmith 
and  virtually  beaten  by  all  prece- 
dents of  boat-racing,  urges  Cam- 
bridge year  after  year  to  ignore  all 
idea  of  inferiority  and  to  throw 
down  the  gauntlet  with  new  hopes 
and  new  pains  in  store.  The  tide 
must  turn  in  time.  Considering  the 
extent  to  which  Cambridge  were 
handicapped  by  the  inferiority  of 
their  river,  their  crew  this  year  did 
them  as  much  and  more  credit  than 
did  the  Oxonian  boat  to  the  Isis. 
There  is  no  school  like  adversity  to 
those  who  know  not  to  be  crushed 
or  cowed  by  it,  and  who,  not  scorning 
to  take  a  leaf  from  their  victors,  do 
their  best  to  repair  year  by  year  the 
weak  point  which  caused  their 
failure  the  year  before.  Cambridge 
will  yet  find  a  Zama  to  revenge 
CannsB  and  its  preceding  over- 
throws, and  like  her  prototype 

'  Per  dtmiia,''per  OMdea,  §b  ipso 
Dudt  opes  anlmumque  feiro. 

Menes  proftmdo,  pulchrlor  ezlet,' 
Lnctere,  magno  proruet  integrum 
Cam  laode  Tlctorem  f 

And  the  ovation  of  that  day  wUl 
go  fieur  to  atone  for  all  the  hardships 
and  disappointments  of  a  ten  years' 
uphill  struggle  with  luck,  demo- 
ralization, and  (pardon  the  bathos) 
the  shortcopiings  of  a  navigable 
sewer! 
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UNDEB  THE  CHESTNUTS. 

I. 

FALL  the  white  blonomfly  the  soft  turf  is  glowing. 
Bustle  the  tender  green  faxis  in  a  row: 
Under  the  obestnnts  it  seems  to  be  snowing. 
Whilst  the  gruid  leafy  bonghs  sway  to  and  fro. 

IL 

Glints  on  the  null*Btream  the  silTering  glory 
Of  the  fall  tender-eyed  Qoeen  of  the  Night : 

Telling  to  lovers  the  eyeinnme  story, 
Filliog  with  dewdrops  the  lily-cnps  white. 

in. 
Hushed  are  the  moorlands;  the  nightingale  keepeth 

Vigil  alone,  as  he  plaintiTely  sings ; 
Under  the  ferns  every  grey  rabbit  sleepeth, 

Monarcbs  are  peasants,  and  peasants  are  kings. 

IV. 

Through  the  tall  chestnuts  the  night  breeze  is  straying, 
Kissing  their  leaves  and  their  pyramids  white ; 

Through  the  tall  chestnuts  the  zephyrs  are  playing, 
Sporting  like  brownies  and  fays  in  the  night. 


Under  the  chestnuts  we  wandered  a-dreaming. 
True  friends,  and  lovers,  in  years  long  ago ; 

Back  come  those  visions  to-night,  and,  in  seeming, 
Boyhood  has  come  again ;— would  it  were  so ! 

VI. 

And  yet  I  know  not— for  why  should  we,  weeping, 
Sigh  for  the  past,  that  can  ne'er  come  again  ? 

Better  by  far  to  let  memory,  sleeping, 
Lie  unawakened,  nor  murmur  in  vain ! 

A.  HB. 
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LONDON    SOCIETY. 


JUNE,  1869. 


OXFORD  BEFORE  COMMEMORATION. 


HOW  to  see  Oxford,  and  when? 
Quefitions  to  be  carefallj  pon- 
dered by  the  yisitor  who  meditates 
a  trip  to  the  old  university  town 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Isis ;  for  Oz-t 
fend  is  in  a  special  degree  dependent 
upon  oontiDRencie(3  of  times  and 
seasons  for  the  impressions  which^ 

JOU  XV.— HO.  XO. 


iavoorable  or  nntayonrable,  she  may 
leave  upon  the  stranger's  mind. 
Viewed  under  atmospheric  influ- 
ences of  an  untoward  nature,  when 
the  clear  brightness  of  early  October 
has  given  place  to  the  fogs  of  No- 
yember—and  an  Oxford  fog  in  point 
of  discomfort  is  second  only  to  a 
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Jjondon  fog^that  soAt  of  leaming, 
which  boasts  of  Eiog  Alfred  as  its 
fonsder,  is  about  the  most  imin- 
Titing  place  oonceiTable.  Its  grao^ 
fal  spires  and  beaatifolly-propor- 
tioned  toweis  are  almost  lost  to 
yiew  amid  the  general  opaqaeoess 
of  the  air.  Classical  piles  of  an- 
tique building,  which  under  happier 
aspects  are  rightly  called  majestic, 
seem  heavy  and  sombre,  while  the 
graceful  curve  of  the  High  Street— 
which,  by-the-by,  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala 
certainly  ought  to  celebrate  in  his 
'Streets  of  the  World'— simply  ap- 
pears an  interminable  vista  of 
drizzle,  vapour,  and  mist  We 
might  perhaps  supplement  these 
brief  hints  as  to  when  Oxford  is  not 
to  be  visited,  by  mentioning  the  cir- 
cumstance that  certain  other  oon- 
ditioDS  than  those  of  time  and 
weather  must  be  fulfilled  if  it  is 
wished  for  an  excursion  to  that  uni- 
versity to  leave  a  pleasurable,  rather 
than  a  painful  effect  upon  the  me- 
mory. For  instance,  old  Brown,  the 
banker,  who  paid  a  visit  to  Oxford 
some  two  years  ago,  and  the  three 
Miss  Hobinsons,  who  were  there 
chaperoned  by  a  judicious  aunt, 
just  a  year  ago,  would  give  you 
very  different  accounts  indeed  of 
the  city,  the  university,  and  their 
inhabitants.  If  Mr.  Brown's  opinion 
were  asked,  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  record  a  verdict  of  an  extremely 
tmfavourable  nature.  The  place 
may  be  pretty  enoujg;h,only  he  could 
see  precious  little  in  it  As  for  the 
undergraduates,  he  thought  them 
the  most  objectionable  set  of  young 
coxcombs  and  spendthrifts  with 
whom  he  had  ever  been  brought 
into  contact  The  tradesmen  were 
all  swindlers,  and  the  college  tutors 
not  much  better.  But  Uien  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  asperity  of 
judgment  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  to 
be  possibly  accounted  for  by  the 
&ct  that  the  sole  purpose  of  Mr. 
Brown's  visit  was  to  look  into  the 
afiGnirs  of  his  somewhat  extravagant 
son— a  process  which  involved  the 
liquidation  of  sundry  not  wholly 
insignificant  liabilities,  for  Brown 
junior  had  managed,  as  in  under- 
graduate parlance  it  is  termed, '  to 
run  a  pretty  considerable  mucker.' 
On  the   other  hand,  the  Miss 


Bobinsons  thon^t  everything 
perfectly  charming.  The  undeiv 
graduates  were  delightful ;  the  balls 
were  perfecti<m;  and  the  picoks 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Nuneham 
woods  were  divine;  for  the  time 
chosen  by  the  young  ladies  for  their 
visit  was  about  the  middle-June^ 
wh€ai  the  Oxford  Commemoraticm 
gaieties  were  in  fall  swing,  and  their 
host  was  none  other  than  a  very 
&vouiite  cousin,  the  son  of  that 
same  discreet  relative  under  whoea 
espionage  their  academical  pil- 
grimage was  performed. 

Not  that  Irom  the  diverdiy  of 
these  experiences  we  would  lead  our 
readers  to  infer  that  we  recommend 
them  to  choose  the  celebration  of 
the  Encoenia,  or,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly known.  Commemoration,  £ar 
the  occasion  of  their  visit  On  the 
other  hand,  we  most  distinctly 
would  not  Any  peraon  who  would 
take  our  advice  would  indeed 
manage  to  malro  himself  acquainted 
with  C^ord  when  clad  in  its  sum- 
mer dress,  but  would  also  so  time 
his  visit  tiiat  he  escapes  the  oon- 
Bummate  boredom  of  the  great  an- 
nual academical  carnival.  Let  it  be 
assumed*  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
intelligent  stranger  wishes  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  ordi- 
nary every-day  life  of  Oxford  at  this 
agreeable  period  of  the  year;  let  it 
be  farther  laid  down  that  he  is  dis- 
posed to  take  his  pleasure  leisurely, 
and  that  he  is  systematically  op- 
posed to  indecent  haste  when  the 
object  is  eDJoyment  Judged  by 
these  canons— and  we  take  it  th^ 
are  Uie  true  ones — Commemoration 
is  a  gigantic  imposition— a  tradi- 
tional delusion.  In  the  first  place, 
Oxford  under  her  customary  garb 
is  not  seen  at  all,  and  persons  who 
trust  to  their  Commemoration  expe- 
rience for  true  and  accurate  ideas  of 
a(»demical  lifo  aro  miserably  de- 
ceived. In  the  second  place,  the 
relentiess  manner  in  which  the 
stranger  is  hurried  through  all  kinds 
of  ordeals,  miscalled  those  of  plea- 
suro,  precludes  the  idea  of  genuine 
enjoyment  He  is  made  to  danoe 
ail  night;  he  is  roused  up  at  un- 
seasomible  hours  for  a  heavy  and 
indigestible  l»reakfast ;  he  is  dragS^ 
about  and  ruthlessly  lionized  dumg 
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the  whole  of  ihe  mormng,  suffering, 
not  improhably,  from  the  combined 
panes  of  ennni  and  dyspepsia.  At 
one  ne  is  made  to  sit  down  to  lunch; 
then  comes  a  flower-show ;  then,  at 
half-past  fiye,  dinner;  then  prirate 
theatricals,  and,  to  wind  up  all, 
perhaps  another  hall,  while  the 
next  morning  is  the  signal  for  the 
recommencement  of  the  perform- 
ance da  capo.  If  this  account  ap- 
pears to  have  the  demerit  of  cy- 
nicism, it  certainly  has  the  merit  of 
truth. 

But  Oxford  preparing  for  Com- 
memoration is  a  very  different  thing 
indeed  irom  Oxford  in  the  midst  of 
Commemoration.  If  the  latter  is 
only  spurious  delectation,  the  former 
is  certainly  genuine.  Three  days  of 
summer  weather,  then  —  to  stay 
more  than  three  days  in  Oxford  at 
a  time  is  a  great  mistake,  for  in 
taking  one's  pleasure,  as  in  eating 
one*8  dinner,  one  ought  to  leaye  off 
with  an  appetite  —  ai^  a  really 
thorough  treat  As  a  rule  the  time 
to  be  chosen  is  veiy  early  in 
June,  when  the  sun  seems  brighter, 
while  the  air  withal  is  fresher^ 
when  the  foliage  on  the  trees  is 
greener,  and  the  birds  smg  more 
merrily  than  at  any  other  period  of 
the  year.  Whether  as  regards  in- 
animate nature  or  animate,  that  is 
the  season  when  the  life-blood  of 
Oxford  seems  the  fullest  in  the  veins, 
and  when  the  pulses  beat  the  quick- 
est and  the  strongest  Then  is  the 
time  when  her  sons  are  busiest  on 
the  river,  on  the  Cowley  Cricket 
Ground,  ay,  and  even  in  that  dismal 
haunt  of  examiner  and  examinees, 
the  schools—the  time,  in  fact,  when 
the  academical  year  is  just  culmi- 
nating, and  when,  as  a  oonsequeoce, 
the  scene  is  the  most  interesting 
and  active.  If  in  October  Oxford 
is  visited  by  some  beautiful  days  of 
sunshine— if  the  walls  of  some  of 
the  colleges  are  lovely  to  look  upon, 
olad  in  a  dress  of  red  autumnal 
creepers,  which  the  sun  seems  to 
light  up  with  gold— if  even  then 
the  river  swarms  with  boats,  and 
the  captains  of  crews  are  keeping  a 
sharp  look-out  for*  promising  re- 
cruits—its  attractions  cannot  com- 
INtte  with  those  of  the  early  June, 
Amply  because  one  does  not  then 


find  every  side  of  university  life  so 
fully  represented. 

The  obliging  reader  will  perhaps 
kindly  imagine  that  we  have  arrived 
in  Oxford  about  that  time  which  we 
have  indicated.  The  sky  is  divinely 
clear,  and  the  sun  scorchingly  hot ; 
the  hour  is  four  p.m.  We  have 
taken  up  our  quarters  at  the  Mitre« 
the  only  genuine  Oxford  hotel  now 
remaining,  for  the  Star  has  given 
place  to  the  Clarendon,  and  the  old 
Angel  is  being  pulled  down  to  make 
way  for  the  Examination  Schools. 
A  novel  edifice  of  imposing  dimen- 
sions, the  Randolph,  has  been  con- 
structed ;  but  as  we  object  on  prin- 
ciple to  these  somewhat  pretentious 
and  usually  inhospitable  hostelries, 
of  which  the  proprietors  are  com- 

C'es,  we  stick  firmly  to  the  Mitre, 
may  live  there  like  a  prince^ 
and  if  you  pay  for  it  in  proportion, 
you  are  only  doing  what  you  would 
do  elsewhere,  and  the  game  has 
certainly  been  worth  the  candle. 
Moreover  the  waiters  are  civil,  do 
their  best  to  make  you  comfortable, 
and  succeed ;  while  the  air,  if  some- 
times redolent  of  cigar-smoke,  is 
also  redolent  of  classical  tradition. 
We  glance  idly  up  and  down  the 
Hij;h— Oxford  etymology  drops  by 
ellipse  the '  street '—  and  it  occurs  to 
us  that  a  stroll  might  be  advisable. 
'Lodgings  for  Commemoration '  is  the 
sujwrscription  borne  on  the  placard 
which  is  hung  up  in  almost  every 
window.  We  pass  on,  and  leave 
the  lodging  proprietors  to  make 
their  harvest— a  very  golden  one — 
while  the  sun  shines.  A  fortnight 
has  to  elapse  before  Commemoration 
is  due;  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
we  notice  that  there  are  several  who 
have  abeady  learned  the  lesson  of 
wisdom  which  we  have  tried  to  teach 
— that  it  is  better  to  visit  Oxford 
before  than  during  Commemoration 
— for  we  meet  with  more  than  one 
group  composed  obviously  of  visitors 
piloted  by  academical  Mends.  If 
we  look  up,  on  our  right  hand  or  on 
our  left,  we  shall  see  Young  Oxford 
takmg  his  ease  in  the  approved 
summer  fashion  of  the  place.  Just 
outside  the  windows  yonder  you 
may  see  a  delicately-constructed 
iron  frame.  A  red  damask  cushion 
constitutes  a  species  of  lining ;  and 
a  I  a 
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with  anxus  lecmnbent  upon  this, 
dog-like  as  the  watohman  in  the 
A^memnon,  the  nndergiadaate  of 
the  period  takes,  from  his  lofty  post, 
his  sarrey  of  the  sitoation.  He  is 
not  alone,  for  a  friend  shares  with 
him  the  comfortable  appendage 
mentioned  above.  A  silver  —  we 
will  call  it  silyer  for  the  poetry  of 
the  thing  —  tankard  lies  between 
them,  containing  claret-cup;  a  pipe 
—young  Oxford  affects  pipes  in  pre- 
ference to  cigars,  when  within  the 
precincts  of  his  uniyersity— hangs 
languidly  from  the  mouth  of  eacb, 
ana  the  pair  are  indulging  in  their 
comments  and  criticisms  upon  those 
who  pass  below.  These  two  young 
gentlemen  are  rather  by  way  of 
being  exquisites ;  and  if  they  find 
a  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  scene 
around  them,  it  is  a  reasonable  sup- 
position that  they  also  find  a  plea- 
sure in  glancing  down  at  their  own 
fautless  clothes;  for  in  this  fashion 
does  Young  Oxford  delight  to  take 
his  ease. 

Oxford  has  been  called  the  Ciiy 
of  Spires ;  with  as  much  propriety 
might  it  be  called  the  City  of  Bells. 
From  noon  to  night,  from  mom  to 
to  dewy  eve,  the  air  is  seldom  with- 
out a  suspicion  of  tintinabulation. 
When  we  awake  firom  our  comfort- 
able slumbers  to-morrow  morning, 
it  will  be  at  the  summonses,  needed 
or  not,  of  '  those  chapel  bells ;'  and 
now,  as  we  stroll  in  the  beautiful 
smnmer  afternoon,  gaziug  the  whUe 
upon  eyery  conceiyable  deyelopment 
of  academical  life,  young  and  old, 
graye  and  gay—clear  as  the  sound 
of  silyer,  from  many  a  tower,  borne 
oyer  the  stately  elmsof  many  a  college 
garden,  we  hear  the  musical  message 
which  tells  us  that  the  hour  of  eyen- 
ing  chapel  is  near  at  hand.  Not  by 
any  means  a  popular  institution  are 
these  yespers  during  summer  time, 
for  Toung  Oxford  enjoys  haying  its 
afternoons  uninterrupted  by  any 
such  roll-call.  Still,  college  or- 
dinances, with  their  inexorable 
loutme,  require,  as  a  rule,  one  at- 
tendance daily  at  the  chapel ;  and  if 
that  attendance  has  not  been  given 
before  the  day  has  begun,  it  must  be 
volunteered  as  it  is  drawing  to  its 
dose.  Here  as  we  stand  in  our 
station   in  the  High,  we  have  a 


capital  opportunity  of  wit 
the  undergraduate,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  the  gSfaduate  world,  returning 
tn  route  to  those  organ -pealing,, 
dimly-h'ghted  shrines.  From  tha 
river,  from  the  cricket-ground,  from 
basking  like  water-lilies  in  pleasant 
punts  on  the  Cherwell,  and  from 
serenely  defending  their  wickets  chl 
the  Bullingdon  Ground, 

«  WUle  the  Buttroi  of  the  period 
Bowled  them  hk  pecoUAr  twiiiexB;' 

from  constitutionals,  from  cross- 
country  larks,  on  some  of  Charley 
Symonds'  nags,  from  quiet  drives- 
through  Kuneham  Park,  the  under- 
graduate world  streams  in  to  cha- 
pel-H9ome  slowly  and  reluctantly, 
others  as  taking  a  pride  in  being 

§  resent  at  the  coming  ceremony* 
'or  in  the  undergraduate  commu- 
nity the  ritualistic  element  is  more, 
or  less  represented;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  articles  in  the  creed  of  under- 
graduate ritualism  never  to  miss  an 
evening  service.  We  cannot  pretend 
to  have  much  sympathy  with  th^ 
phase  of  university  life.  Your  youth- 
ful ritualist  is  very  likely  only  pass- 
ing through  a  short-lived  stage ;  but 
wnUe  it  lasts  it  is  an  unpleasant 
one— unpleasant  to  the  verge  of 
absurdity.  Those  two  young  gen- 
tlemen who  walk  up  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  are  two  speci- 
mens of  this  type,  Messrs.  Berodoa 
and  Mullion,  of  St  Ambrose.  TYmr 
dress  is  sombre,  but  they  each  of 
them  wear  rather  massive  watch- 
chains,  bedecked  with  crossee  and. 
sundiy  apostolical  devices.  Having 
spent  th^  twelve  terms  within  the 
walls  of  their  college,  they  are  now 
in  lodgings,  and  strange  stories  are 
told  of  the  mock  priestly  scenes  en- 
acted by  this  enmusiastic  pait,  for 
they  have  taken  up  their  habitatioa' 
together.  It  is  believed,  and  be- 
lieved on  good  authority,  that  if  you 
got  tiie  chance  of  examining  the- 
contents  of  their  wardrobe,  you 
would  come  across  stoles  and  vest- 
ments of  marvellous  cut,  and  multi- 
tudinous hues.  It  is  also  reported 
that  if  you  could  gain  an  entree  to  • 
their  apartments  at  certain  hours* 
you  might  see  strange  scenes  of  de- 
votion celebrated— wonderful  obei- 
sances performed.    Each  of  them. 
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/tJso  happens  to  be  great  in  the  way 
of  Tocai  music;  and  if  thev  accele- 
rate their  steps  now.  it  is  that  they 
may  not  £ul  to  take  their  places 
amoDg  the  chapel  choir.  When 
there,  they  will  make  themselyes 
oonspicnons  by  the  complexity  of 
the  religions  eyolutions  and  ma- 
noenyres  through  which  they  will 
■go,  by  the  somewhat  obtrnsiTe  audi- 
'bilify  of  tone  with  which  they  will 
■xepeat  the  Responses,  and  the  nn- 
^flagging  energy  which  they  will  dis- 
•play  when  the  anthem  issnng.  The 
chapel  bell  has  only  fonr  minutes 
more  to  ring,  when  a  light  dog- cart 
drives  np  to  the  college- gates:  a 
neatly  got-np  groom  is  in  waiting, 
and  two  yonng  gentlemen  get  down. 
These  are  Messrs.  Dashville  and  Fen- 
ton,  two  college  intimates,  of  a  ye^ 
different  stamp  from  onr  ritualistic 
young  friends.  They  are  in  a  great 
nurry :  the  reins  are  thrown  to  the 
Automedon  who  stands  close  by,  and 
ihe  pair  hurry  off  to  put  on  their 
gowns.  Only  a  minute  more.  They 
•are  seen  rushing  down  their  respec- 
tiye  staircases :  now  they  are  at  the 
•chapel  door,  and  haye  saved  their 
•distance  by  a  second  or  two— a  fact 
upon  which,  as  they  walk  up  the 
•«isle  to  take  their  seats,  they  con- 
gratulate themselyes  not  a  little: 
for  our  two  friends— of  a  very  dif- 
ferent turn  from  Beredos  and  Mul- 
'lion— have  been  told  by  the  Dean  of 
the  college,  that  unless  they  manage 
4o  keep  one  chapel  per  diem  during 
ihe  remainder  of  the  term,  they  will 
assuredly,  out  of  regard  to  one  or 
two  little  irregularities,  be  sent 
down  at  once.  The  warning  has 
had  the  desired  effect;  and  though, 
as  Mr.  Dashville  says,  after  the  cere- 
mony is  over,  to  Mr.  Fenton,  they 
have  only  done  it  by  a  shave,  it  has 
been  done  after  all. 

The  last  of  the  chapel  bells  are 
Lushed,  and  we  stroll  back  to  the 
Mitre  to  dress  for  dinner,  for  to- 
night we  dine,  by  appointment,  with 
the  Bey.  Percy  Bulteel,  fellow  and 
senior  tutor  of  St  Ambrosa  As  we 
reach  our  friend  the  Rev.  Perc/s 
rooms,  we  find  him  deep  in  exami- 
nation papers:  for,  as  he  tells  us, 
'  Moderations  are  on,'  and  he  is  un- 
fortunate enough  to  have  been  ap- 
j)ointed  a  moderator.    Ajnropos  of  a 


celebrity  who  is  both  an  examiner 
and  a  don,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
say  a  few  words  towards  correcting  a 
mistake,deplorably  prevalent,  toncn- 
ing  this  bifold  character.  During 
the  last  twenty  years— especially 
during  the  last  ten— a  very  marked 
change  has  come  over  the  composi- 
tion of  the  ffenus  'Don.'  It  has 
ceased  to  be  at  all  wholly  made  of 
those  crusty,  cross-grained  speci- 
mens of  humanity,  living  in  a  world 
of  their  own,  wiUi  no  sympathies 
and  no  experiences  beyond  such  as 
are  shadowed  forth  to  us  in  all  the 
regulation  stories  of  college  life. 
Instead,  we  shall  now  find,  as  a  rule, 
the  tenants  of  an  Oxford  common 
room  not  differing  very  materially 
in  kind  from  highly-educated  gen- 
tlemen elsewhere;  while  the  exa- 
miner of  the  period  has  emphati- 
cally ceased  to  be  that  natural  foe 
to  the  whole  kind  of  undergradu- 
ates which  the  uninitiated  love  to 
fancy  that  he  constitutes.  He 
plucks,  and  must  pluck  occasionally 
— '  plough '  th^  call  it  now,  but  the 
difference  in  nomenclature  does  not 
change  tJie  disagreeableness  of  the 
proceeding— but  he  does  so  reluc- 
tantly, and  with  more  pity  than 
anger  at  undergraduate  ignorance. 
An  admirable  type  of  the  new 
Oxford  fellow  is  the  Bev.  Percy 
Bulteel:  young — he  is  scarcely 
more  than  five-and-thirty,  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  an  admirable 
oar,  and  a  thorough-going  gentle- 
nuin.  The  stoi^  runs  that,  not  very 
long  ago,  a  staid  and  somewhat  stem 
PaterfBunilias  brought  up  his  eldest 
son  to  matriculate  at  St  Ambrose. 
He  arrived  at  a  singularly  untoward 
time,  a*3o  in  the  afternoon,  when 
fall  swing  is  being  given  to  the 
physical  as  distinguisned  from  the 
mtellectual  energies  of  Oxford. 

'  Is  the  Dean  in  ?  asked  PftteriiEb- 
milias  of  the  pibrter. 

*  No,  sir,'  was  the  reply.  '  Won't 
be  in  till  chapel  time,  for  he  has 
gone  down  to  Cowley  to  coach  the 
Eleven.' 

*  The  senior  tutor  then  7* 

*  He's  on  the  river  with  the  Eight, 
sir,'  was  the  reply  to  this  further 
query. 

Mr.  Bulteel  tells  us  the  anecdote, 
and  also  relates  to  us  how^  when 
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Mr.  Jones  finally  committed  his  son 
to  the  care  of  the  anthozitieB  of  St 
Ambrose,  he  did  so  with  the  expres- 
sion of  an  earnest  hope  that  he 
might  not  be  led  astray  by  his  love 
for  athletic  pursuits  to  n^lect  his 
academical  studies.  Not  much  fear 
of  that,  however ;  for  Mr.  Bnlteel 
is  not  only  the  most  active  college 
tutor  but  the  best  private  coach  in 
Oxford. 

St.  Ambrose  dining-hall  is  not 
trouUed  with  a  large  attendance  of 
undergraduates  just  now :  for  in  the 


fine  days  and  long  evenings  of 
summer,  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
fashion  for  those  who  are  not  vindi- 
cating the  prestige  of  their  coll^ 
upon  the  cricket-ground,  to  betake 
themselves  to  some  agreeable  sylvan 
retreat  for  the  purpose  of  an  early 
afternoon  repast,  to  be  followed  by  a 
substantial  supper — o  noctes  coence- 
que  deum^  when  they  return  to 
college.  Thev  then  pull  down  to 
Sandford  Lasher,  where  the  double 
object  is  achieved,  of  getting  the 
best  dip  possible  in  the  Isis  and  of 
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eating  the  most  delicious  of  eels ;  or 
porhaps  to  Godstowe,  the  traditional 
prison-house  of  Fair  Bosamond, 
whither  they  row  under  the  shade 
of  murmuring  lime-trees,  or  drive  in 
one  of  those  snug  little  basket-car- 
riages, which,  from  their  abundance 
in  Oxford  during  the  summer-time, 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be 
manufactured  for  the  special  conve- 
nience of  the  undergraduate.  Others 
there  are,  ioo—^rapldijuvenes,  in  the 


questionable  Latinity  of  the  author 
of  'Verses  and  Translation,' — the 
//i^,  in  their  own  estimation,  of  the 
Universiiy,  members  of  a  club 
known  as  the  '  Bullingdon,'  which 
boasts  of  a  cricket-ground  of  its 
own,  and  a  bam  for  a  dining- 
place.  , 

But  by  this  time  we  have  been 
introduced  to  the  senior  fellow  at 
the  St.  Ambrose  high-table,  and 
dinner  is  ahready  almost  over.     We 
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wind  nj^  with  soma  ohoioe  SfeUton, 
and  a  wine-glass  of  that  yery  parti- 
oolar  old  ale  upon  which  the  cellars 
of  Si  Ambrose  pride  themselyes, 
and  in  Ave  minutes  more  we  have 
taken  our  seats  at  the  mahogany 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  common 
room,  which  we  enter  after  haying 
surmounted  a  long  flight  of  stairs. 
The  table  in  question  is  laid  for  des- 
sert: the  windows  are  open,  and 
through  them  we  gaze  oyer  the  tops 
of  graceful  trees,  past  a  beautinil 
lawn— the '  Fellows^  garden  '—upon 
the  towers  of  All  Souls.  Obliquely 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  stream 
in  upon  us,  reflecting  themselyes 
upon  the  glosgy  mahogany,  and 
lighting  up  the  claret  jugs  with  a 
ruby  lustre.  Gould  anything  be 
more  attractiye?  As  yisitors,  we  are 
made  the  most  of,  and,  with  a  placid 
sense  of  enjoyment,  we  sip  our  Ia- 
fitte— St  Ambrose  is  famed  for  its 
wine  of  this  yintage — with  a  sense 
of  tranquil  enjoyment  and  with  a 
oonyiction  that  of  all  liyes  in  the 
world,  that  of  the  well-to-do  Oxford 
fellow  is  the  most  purely  pleasur- 
able. And  so,  perhaps,  it  is,  though 
after  a  time  jost  a  little  monoto- 
nous: for  there  is  much  sameness 
in  the  society  of  most  uniyersity 
common  rooms.  Ah,  those  common 
rooms!  what  different  spectacles 
haye  they  witnessed !  For  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  they  are  wholly 
deyoted  to  the  agreeable  conyersa- 
tton  and  the  consumption  of  the 
excellent  beyerages  which  are  this 
eyening  de  rigueur.  They  are  also 
the  stem  tribunals  from  which  jus- 
tice is  meted  out  to  peccant  under- 
graduates, as  well  as  decorous  feast- 
ing halls  to  judicial  dons.  At  the 
expiration  of  each  term,  an  institu- 
tion, known  in  the  different  colleges 
by  the  name  of  'Collections,'  is 
celebrated,— a  kind  of  examination 
at  which  the  intellectual  progress 
made  by  the  student  is  tested,  and 
his  moral  deportment  criticized. 
Paper  work  is  succeeded  by  vivd 
voce,  and  yery  abominable  to  the 
majority  of  undergraduates  this 
latter  ordeal  is.  Mr.  Sportoke,  we 
will  imagine,  has  just  receiyed  a 
summons  from  the  college  porter 
before  those  graye  and  reyerend 
sdgnors,  who  are  going  to  pass 


their  judgment  upon  his  conduct 
during  the  past  term. 

'  Has  Mr.  Sportoke/  inquires  the 
head  of  the  college,  whether  he  be 
entitled  principal,  master,  or  pro- 
yost,  of  the  dean, '  been  tolerably 
regular  in  his  attendance  at  chapel  T 

The  question  is  of  course  merely 
formal,  for  the  answer  has  been 
arranged  already  between  the  two 
dignitaries. 

'I  regret  to  say,' replies  the  dean, 
'  that  Mr.  Sportoke  nas  giyen  me 
much  dissatisfaction  in  this  respect' 

The  proyost,  if  proyost  he  be, 
shakes  his  head  gloomily  at  this  in- 
telligence, and  then  appeals  to  the 
senior  tutor. 

'  I  hope,'  is  the  sanguine  tone  in 
which  his  inquiry  is  propoxmded, 
'  that  Mr.  Sportoke  has  made  satia- 
fiActory  progress  with  his  college 
lectures?' 

Bat  the  answer  here  again  is  not 
exactly  what  the  interrogator  ex- 
pressed himself  as  anticipating ;  and 
the  unlucky  Sportoke  is  informed 
that  a  continuance  of  such  habits  is 
not  to  be  tolerated:  that  discipline 
wiU  be  upset,  and  that  a  repetition 
of  such  offBnces  will  be  met  with 
immediate  and  relentless  rustica- 
tion.—i^xit  Sportoke.  Om*  friend 
W[,  Bulteel  informs  us  that  some 
such  scene  as  this  has  occurred  on 
this  yery  spot  that  morning.  We 
express  our  surprise,  and  sip  our 
claret. 

But  the  races  are  going  on,  and 
we  determine  to  ramble  down  to  the 
riyer's  bai^  En  route  thither  we 
meet  seyeral  groups  bound  in  the 
same  direction.  But  the  surpassing 
loyeliness  of  Christ  Church  meadows 
on  this  diyine  eyening  arrests  us 
eyen  more  than  our  fellow-trayellers. 
Where  is  there  such  a  noble  ayenue 
to  be  found  as  that  designated  by 
the  name  of  the  'Broad  Walk? 
Cim  Kensington  Qardens  show  any- 
thing to  equal  it?  Wheie  will  you 
see  trees  of  nobler  girth,  of  more 
plentiful  or  more  yeraant  umbrage  ? 
And  then  the  eyening  air  is  heayy 
with  odours,  and  louder  eyen  than 
the  light  laugh  of  the  undergradaato 
is  heard  the  opening  note  of  the 
shrill  musical  nightingale.  .But 
here  we  are  on  the  St  Ambrose 
bcurge,  and  the  boats  are  just  com- 
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menciog  to  row  down  to  Iffley,  the 
starting- place.  We  will  not  attempt 
to  deeoribe  the  race.  That  has  been 
done  already  panim  usque  ad  nat«- 
ieom ;  we  will  merely  for  a  moment 

fiance  around  at  the   spectators. 
!hat   rather  ancient  Rfentletnan  is 


one  of  the  oldest  reddents  in  the 
Uniyersity  —  qnite  an  academical 
troglodyte ;  he  gained  his  fellowship 
at  the  commencement  of  the  cen- 
tory ,  and  he  never  leaves  his  colkge, 
except  for  a  month  in  Angnst,  a 
fortnight  of  which  he  spends  with  a 
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brother  who  has  a  liviDg  in  Corn- 
wall, the  remainder  of  the  time 
being  devoted  to  his  attendance 
upon  a  paralytic  sister  at  Leaming- 
ton. His  Cornwall  brother,  how- 
ever, has  daughters  —  two  very 
pretty  girls,  whom  this  venerable 
old  gentleman,  by  way  of  fulfilling 
all  his  duties  to  his  relations,  in- 
vites to  spend  a  fortnight  with  him 


every  year  at  Oxford,  under  the  caie 
of  their  mother :  and  at  the  present 
instant  theee  two  young  and  chinn- 
ing ladies  are  with  him  on  the  col- 
lege barge,  for  a  headache  prevents 
Mrs.  Esmond  from  coming  out,  and 
the  two  Miss  Esmonds  would  not 
lose  an  evening  of  the  races  for  any 
consideration.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  their  aged  and  reverend  uncle 
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i8--as  indeed  he  looks— fiomewbat 
out  of  his  element  amid  this  merry 
and  friTolooB  crowd ;  but  he  looks 
upon  the  discomfort  as  a  dnty  to  his 
iiuml J,  and  he  congratulates  him- 
^If  upon  the  drcnmstanoe  that  a 
year  more  mnst  pass  before  another 
June  comes  round.  As  for  enter- 
taining his  nieces  actually  at  Com- 
memoration, nothing  will  induce 
him  to  do  that:  so  he  effects  this 
land  of  compromise  with  their  tastes 
for  academioftl  dissipation,  and  giyes 
them  just  a  foretaste  of  these  gaieties 
— a  piece  of  diplomacy  upon  which 
we  congratulate  him,  and  for  which 
the  young  ladies  ought  also  to  be 
thaakfnl,  for  reasons  mentioned 
aboye-— sua  si  bona  norint. 

Other  fellows  of  Colleges  there  are 
younger  indeed  by  much,  as  well  as 
certain  more  sapient  undergraduates, 
who  knowing  well,  firom  painful  ex- 
pedenoe,  the  utter  misery  of  enter- 
taining friends  at  Commemoration, 
transfer  their  hospitality  to  the  fort- 
night preceding  it  So  that  alto- 
gether there  is  no  lack  of  muslin 
dresses,  of  bright  yoxmf  faces,  or 
of  opportunity  for  rmning  one- 
self m  the  matter  of  gloves:  for 
what  yoxmg  lady  oyer  witnessed  a 
boat  race  without  wishing  to  back 
her  opinion  in  Houbigant's  wares? 

Well,  the  race  is  oyer  now;  we 
do  not  much  care  who  has  bumped 
whom,  whether  Trinibr  heads  the 
liyer,  or  Corpus,  or  Queen's:  and 
we  are  not  gomg  to  attempt  to  relate 
the  maryeUous  struggle  between 
Brasenose  and  Exeter,  which  took 
place  at  the  Gut,  or  at  Sander's 
barge.  It  is  quite  enough  to  know 
that  the  contest  is  ended,  and  that 
we  may  stroll  Mitre-wards,  or,  if  you 
like  it  best,  into  College,  where  we 
ehall  doubtless  find  some  hospitable 
undergraduate  who  will  giye  us  a 
cool  draught  of  Moselle  cup,  or  of 
the  more  homely  bitter,  for  our 
fauces  begin  to  grow  aridce.  As 
we  re-enter  the  High  Street  we 
hear  the  echoing  of  a  horn,  we  look 
•down,  and  in  the  dusk  of  the  eyening 
see  the  St  Ambrose  College  Cricket 
•drag  driving  towards  us,  while  we 
ourselyes  have  taken  up  our  station 
'  on  the  St  Ambrosesteps.  And  here 
the  Eleven  with  their  niends  alight 
They  haye  won  their  match,  have 


dined  on  their  ground,  and  are 
generally  in  high  feather.  Ah,  there 
is  another  drag!  Come  from  the 
8ame,haunt  of  cricketers,  and  as  we 
stand  here,  yet  another.  The  place 
is  alive  with  them,  and  yery  pleasant 
indications  of  undergraduate  anima- 
tion they  are— indications,  more- 
over, which,  had  we  deferred  our 
visit  till  the  time  when  Commemo- 
ration was  in  full  swing,  we  should 
never  have  seoL  It  is  ahnoet  dark 
now,  but  the  air  seems  full  of  life 
for  all  that 

As  we  stand  on  the  St  Ambrose 
steps  we  think  we  recognize  a  form 
of  an  old  college  fiiend^a  very  great 
intimate  indeed  in  the  days  when 
Plancus  was  Consul.  He  comes 
nearer;  it  is,  it  is,  old  Jones;  but 
he  is  not  alone ;  on  his  arm  there 
trips  a  neat,  nattily-dressed,  little 
form. 

'  Jones,  old  fellow,'  we  say,  as  we 
greet  him, '  is  that  you?' 

As  Jones  returns  our  salutation, 
he  introduces  us  to  the  litHe  figure 
we  had  already  noticed,  which 
belonged  to  no  less  a  person  than 
Mrs.  Jones, 

'Ton  see,'  he  tells  us,  'I  have 
come  up  from  Hocus-cnm-Focus — 
by-the-by  I  have  the  living— to 
take  my  masters  («.  e.  the  degree  of 
M.A.),  and  as  I  never  could  stand 
Commemoration,  I  chose  this,  as  I 
think,  the  pleasantest  of  all  times, 
and  I  have  brought  my  wife  with 
me.  Will  you  come  and  see  me  go 
through  the  formality  at  nine  a.m. 
to-morrow  ?' 

We  promise,  and  Jones  passes  on. 

As  we  return  to  the  Mitre  we  find 
a  number  of  letters  awaiting  us  from 
different  townsmen  who  have  known 
us  years  ago  in  our  undergraduate 
days,  and  who  also  let  lodgings, 
wanting  to  know  whether  we  should 
like  capital  accommodation  for  Com- 
memoration. On  this  point  we  have 
already  enunciated  our  opinions,  so 
that  they  need  not  be  reiterated 
hera 

We  are  in  the  schools  quad,  &ith- 
ful  to  our  appointment  with  Jones. 
We  could  not  have  timed  our  visit 
thither  better,  for  not  only  shall  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  confemng  of  the  degrees,  bat 
we  see  a  host  of  youths  who  are  at 
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present  engaged  in  endeayonring  to 
pass  the  oxdeal  which  mnst  inen- 
tablj  be  undergone  before  those 
degrees  can  be  reoeiyed.  Aswepasa 
through  the  large  quadrangle  we 
meet  on  erery  side  a  yariety  of  white- 
chokered  youths  jnat  on  the  point  of 
entering  the  schools :  8(»n6  are  in  for 
<  Greats/— sach  in  the  slang  of  the 
place  is  the  final  examination  for 
degree  called— others  for  modera- 
tion. The  ezpreedon  of  the  different 
countenances  which  greet  us  is  a 
genuine  study.  There  is  the  lan- 
guidly confident,  or  seemingly  quite 
careless  passman,  who  wanders  up  to 
the  door»  chats  with  a  friend  or  two, 
and  then  walks  in;  there  is  the 
neryous  candidate,  who  busies  him- 
self to  the  last  moment  with  master- 
ing, or  endeayonring  to  master,  some 
mysterious  memoria  iechnica,  which 
containa  in  a  fewunintelligible  words 
the  chief  points  of  the  ethics,  or  the 
principal  facts  of  the  Testament 
nistory.  But  we  take  leaye  of  these 
and  hurry  to  the  building  where 
degrees  are  to  be  giyen. 

Making  our  way  in  through  a 
troop  of  undergraduates,  some  to 
turn  out  full-fledged  BA.s,  who 
stand  round  the  door  discussing  the 
class  list,  the  prospect  of  So-and-so 
getting  his  fellowship,  and  of  the 
approaching  Oommemoration  being 
gay,  or  the  reyerse,  we  discern 
Jones,  in  the  midst  of  seyeral  other 
incipient  M.A.8  struggling  into  a 
bachelor's  gown,  hired  bj  him,  with 
the  regulation  rabbit-skm  hood,  for 
a  modeist  consideration,  of  the  oblig- 
ing clerk  of  the  schools,  who  stands 
close  by.  He  beckons  us  to  his  side, 
and  we  walk  out  of  the  yestibule 
into  Conyocation  House  itself. 
We  take  up  our  position  dose  by 
Mrs.  Jones,  who  has  come  to  see 
her  lord  and  master  achieye  the  last 
honours  that  the  IJniyersity  can 
bestow  upon  him,  unless,  indeed, 
Jones,  in  days  yet  to  come,  receiyes 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.,  or 
D.O.L.— a  contingency,  which,  look- 
ing back  on  our  old  chum's  academi- 
cal aohieyemants,  we  mentally  decide 
with  ourselyes  is  the  reyerse  of  pro- 
bable. Conyocation  House  itself  is 
imposing,  rather  from  the  dignity  of 
the  ceremonies  celebrated  within  its 
precincts,  than  for  the  aspect  of  the 


mere  edifice.  Up  and  down  either 
aides  are  ranged  long  oaken  benches 
placed  there  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  witness  the  ordi- 
nance undergone.  At  the  top  of  the 
room— for  room  it  really  is— on  a 
species  of  throne  sligbtly  eleyated 
aboye  the  remainder  of  the  floor,  is 
seated  the  Vice-chancellor,  sup- 
ported on  his  left  and  right  by  the 
two  Proctors.  At  the  bottom  stand 
the  Deans  of  different  Colleges,  who 
introduce  to  the  said  Yice-Chanoellor 
the  undergraduates  and  graduatea 
of  their  req^ectiye  colleges,  who  are 
aspirante  for  the  yarious  degrees. 
We  must  suppose  that  all  the  fees 
haye  been  paid  in  the  aboye^neur 
tioned  ante-room  to  a  certain 
academical  dignitary  who  is  en- 
sconced in  a  little  oaken  box.  This 
being  done  nothing  remains  but  to 
be  formally  presented  to  the  yirtual 
head  of  the  Uniyersily,  and  to  be 
saluted  a  Bachelor,  Master,  Doctor 
of  Diyinity,  or  whateyer  other  title 
may  haye  been  assumed.  As  it 
happens,  there  are  a  good  many 
degrees  to  be  conferred  to-day.  The 
first  who  go  up  to  the  Yice-Chan*- 
cellor,  and  after  a  l<mg  beatificaticm 
pronounced  upon  them  by  him,  de- 
part glorying  m  the  appendage  of 
D.D.,  are  two  country  scnoohnasten^ 
andoneortwoddreotors.  Next  come 
the  masters— a  formidable  batch. 
The  'Dean  of  Ballior  is  the  name 
called  out  by  the  Uniyersity  ofBcer 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Proctor, 
and  the  Dean  of  Balliol  accordingly 
makes  his  appearance.  Then  ensues 
a  slight  Latin  colloquy  between 
himself  and  the  Yice-Chanoellor, 
finally  he  presents  his  different 
charges;  they  kneel  down,  after 
haying  gone  through  the  formality 
of  taking  an  oath  to  the  effect  that 
they  win  neyer  conspire  a^iunst  the 
Church  or  Queen,  and,  rising  up, 
depart  After  a  littie  waiting  the 
Dean  of  St  Tristram  brings  forward 
our  friend  Jones,  who,  submitting  to 
the  same  ceremony,  takes  upon  him- 
self the  same  obligations,  has  his 
head  patted  by  the  Yice-Chanoellor, 
and  is  told  that  he  has  the  academi- 
cal sanction  '  to  dispute  and  to  teach, 
and  to  do  eyerything  else  in  this 
Uniyersity  which  properly  apper- 
tains to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts ' 
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—for  the  benefit  of  our  lady  leaders 
vetraDslate  the  Latin  formtila.  Mrs. 
Jones  looks  on  approvinglj.  Jones 
walks  up  to  her  ivnere  she  is  seated  on 
the  spectator's  bench,  takes  her  ont, 
and  as  he  makes  his  exit  is  met  by  his 
old  college  scout,  who  has  furnished 
himself  with  a  master's  gown  for  his 
former  part  proprietor.  The  process 
known  as  tippug  is  gone  through, 
and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Jones  leaves  Con- 
Yocation  House,  having  enjoyed 
thoroughly  being  up  for  his  nuister's 
—not,  be  it  known,  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  the  additional  dignity  with 
which  it  lu0  endowed  him,  as  for  the 
opportunity  he  has  had  df  meeting 
Old  college  friends,  scattered,  in 
their  different  occupations,  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  who  once  in  a 
way  have  again  met  together,  bent 
on  one  and  the  same  mission.  These 
are  the  times  at  which  A.  comes 
across  B.  after  having  lost  sight  of 
him  for  four  or  five  or  any  number 
of  yean.  All  this  time  A.  has  been 
working  away  in  his  country  parish, 
and  B.  has  perhaps  been  grinding  at 
law  in  the  vain  expectation  of  briefis, 
or  has  possibly  been  losing  his 
health  and  his  liver  under  lodian 
suns.  As  the  friends  greet  each 
other  outside  Convocation  House, 
many  are  the  hurried  notes  com- 
pared as  to  how  the  intervening  time 
since  they  last  met  as  undergradu- 
ates struggling  to  get  throagh  the 
schools  bM  been  spent  What  has 
become  of  Smith  ?  what  of  Leserton  ? 
and  has  any  one  heard  anything  of 
Gibbs— you  remember  Gibbe?  and 
where  are  you  livingnow,  Thistleton  ? 
and  do  you  know  anything  of  Man- 
ning, who  used  to  live  in  the  rooms 
opposite  you  ?  It  is  wonderfrd  how 
speedily  old  associations  are  revived 
under  the  shadow  of  these  familiar 
towen. 

But  let  us  linger  behind  for  a 
moment  and  glance  at  those  who  are 
at  this  present  instant  in  «to^  J^F^ 
lari,  but  who  before  many  minutes 
are  over  will  have  thrown  aside  the 
bib-like  undergraduate's  gown  for 
the  long  flowing  sleeves  of  the  coft- 
tume  worn  by  the  B.A.  That 
gentleman  rather  older  in  appear- 
ance than  most  of  his  compeers,  who 
is  being  conducted  in  front  of  the 
Yice-Chancellor  by  the  Dean  of  his 


Oollege,  is  none  other  than  Mr.  Mee- 
siter.  To-day  is  really  the  proudest 
of  his  life ;  for  he  has  at  last  safely 
established  himself  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  examiners  and  examinations. 
Nearly  seven  years  ago  he  matricu- 
lated at  Oriel,  but  if  you  look  for  his 
name  in  the  University  Galendiur  you 
will  find  that  it  no  longer  figures 
among  the  list  of  members  of  Bishop 
Whateley's  old  College,  but  that  he 
has  retired  to  Si  Alban's  Hall.  The 
meaning  of  the  change  ?  Well,  our 
friend  Messiter  has  been  unfortunate 
in  his  schools—in  plain  English  he 
has  failed  on  various  occasions  quite 
to  satisfy  the  examinatorial  standard. 
He  has  been  plucked  at  least  three 
times  for  everything  for  which  he 
has  gone  in ;  and  so  the  fdlows  and 
tutors  of  Oriel  recommended  him  to 
retire  into  the  private  life  of  a  halL 
But  at  last  he  is  through;  and 
when,  a  week  since,  Messiter  gained 
his  testamur  far  his  final  schools,  the 
news  went  like  wildfire  throughout 
the  circle  of  his  rather  numerous 
academical  frienda  Even  when  the 
long-wished-for  little  piece  of  oblong 
paper  which  certified  the  joyful  fiict 
was  brought  to  Messiter  by  a  trusty 
friend,  who  had  frequently  been  on 
the  same  errand,  but  with  very  dif- 
ferent results  before,  he^  could 
scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  If  you 
scrutinize  him  closely  at  this  pre- 
sent moment  it  is  possible  to  see  that 
he  is  not  completely  at  his  ease— 
not  indeed  that  he  has  not  by  this 
time  realized  the  blissfrd  truth  of 
his  having  done  for  ever  with  'those 
wretched  schools,'  but  because  there 
are  certain  other  drcnmstances  con- 
nected with  his  University  career 
which  make  him  feel  anxious  to 
have  fiurly  dutehedthe  B.A.  within 
his  grasp.  For  Messiter,  like  a  good 
many  otber  of  his  friends  who  nave 
protracted  thefr  stay  at  the  pleasant 
University  of  Oxford,  and  wno  have 
spared  nothing  to  make  their  time 
as  pleasant  as  is  reasonably  possible, 
has  managed  to  contract  a  consider- 
able crop  of  bills.  And  at  the  last 
several  of  his  tradesmen  turned,  as 
he  expressed  it,  'rusty'  and 
demurred  to  his  proceeding  to  his 
degree:  a  step, by-the-by, which  the 
representatives  of  Oxford  commerce 
have  it  quite  m  their  power  to  adopt 
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wlih  xespect  to  xmdergradnates  pe- 
cimiarily  embairaflsed.  Theprooess 
is  very  aimple.  The  creditor,  whoso- 
-eyer  he  may  be,  has  bat  to  pluok 
the  gown  of  the  Proctor  who  walks 
xmce  up  and  once  down  the  floor  of 
Ck)nTooation  House,  as  the  names  of 
the  difEerent  incipient  B. A.s  are  read 
•alond.  The  banns  axe  forbiddeD, 
and  the  ceremony  is  stopped.  Hence, 
too,  by  the  way  the  real  etymology  of 
that  mysterious  word  'plucking.* 
But  Meesiter  has  managed  matters 
with  the  skill  of  a  finuicier  and  a 
diplomatist;  he  has  made  arrange- 
ments with  his  tradesmen,  and  he 
belieyes  that  all  is  right  And  so, 
in  spite  of  his  preyious  misgivings, 
at  the  last  moment,  turns  out  to  be 
the  case.  Messiter's  name  is  called 
out  aloud :  no  oi^e  interposes,  and  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  object  of 
his  ambition  is  reached,and  the  B.A. 
robe  assumed. 

We  will  turn  for  one  moment  more 
to  another  gentleman  who  is  on  the 
point  of  grasping  the  same  dignity 
as  that  which  Meesiter  has  just 
achieved,  and  whose  personal  ap- 
pearance is  very  different  ftom  that 
of  any  of  those  around  him.  An 
undergraduate  he  is,  certainly:  we 
know  as  much  firom  his  gown  and 
the  company  amongst  which  he  is; 
but  in  other  respecta  his  semblance 
is  emphaticallv  clerical.  What  is  he? 
who  is  he  ?  why  is  he  there  ?  Now 
the  real  fact  is  this:  our  friend 
ponder  is  a  clergyman,  it  is  true— 
IS,  in  tact,  none  oilier  than  the  curate 
of  Mudbury-cum-Littleton,  the  Bev. 
Barney  Bloker.  But  he  was  or- 
dained under  exceptional  circum- 
stances. Industrious  when  at  col- 
lege to  a  proverb,  he  fared  consi- 
derably worse  than  the  idlest  of  his 
fellow- students  with  the  examiners. 
Not  all  his  suits  of  rust^  black,  nor 
his  spectacles,  nor  his  thin  lank 
haur,  nor  his  general  ungainliness 
of  aspect,  managed  to  procure  for 
him  a  testamur  in  the  degree  schools. 
Meanwhile  term  after  term  flew  by, 
and  Bloker,  senior,  after  bavins  long 
and  patiently  cherished  the  dream 
that  nis  immaculate  son  was  pos- 
sessed of  genuine  talent,  began, 
when  the  'plucks'  followed  fast 
unon  each  other,  to  entertain  not 
wholly  unreasonable  suspicions  as 


to  his  powers,  and  to  suggest,  that 
as  education  was  such  long  and 
such  expensive  work,  he  should 
give  it  up,  and  in  reality  take  up  his 
place  at  the  tail  of  the  paternal 
ploughshare,  whose  honours  he  had 
vindicated  so  well  at  the  University. 
But  at  this  communication  the 
heart  of  Bloker,  junior,  began  to 
&int  within  mm:  he  had  only 
'  greats '  to  pass,  and  why  should  he 
not  stay  on  till  the  last  terrible 
obstacle  was  surmounted?  His 
ambition  was  for  the  church,  and 
into  the  church  he  was  detennined, 
if  nossible,  he  would  go.  Meanr 
while,  on  a  sudden,  a  most  felici- 
tous opportunity  of  effecting  a  com- 
promise presented  itsel£  By  a  piece 
of  marvellous  good  luck,  Bloker  met 
with  a  country  rector  who  wanted  a 
curate:  would  Bloker  come?  'How 
could  he,'  helpleasly  he  replied, 
'  without  having  taken  his  degree  ?' 
'  Oh  r  responded  the  genial  ecclesi- 
astic, '  that  we  can  easily  manage. 
If  vou  will  but  promise  the  bishop 
and  myself  that,  after  being  or- 
dained, you  will  pass  your  schools, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can  use  my 
influence  with  his  lordship  to  or^ 
dain  you.'  Bloker,  overjoyed,  leapt 
at  the  proposal  The  Bishop  of 
B—  was  not  as  strict  as  others  of 
his  order,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  in  three  months'  time  after  the 
colloquv  ensued,  Bloker  was  able  to 
prefix  tne  title  of '  Beverend '  to  his 
name.  Still  there  were  those  dread- 
ful schools  which  must  be  gone 
through.  Bloker  went  up  once 
from  his  curacy  and  failed :  a  second 
time,  and  with  the  same  result 
But  when  'greats'  next  came  round, 
Bloker  be^  to  wax  desperate,  and 
after  evening  service  one  Sunday 
night  he  informed  his  rector— 

'  I  am  going  up  to  Oxford  to- 
morrow, and  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  return  till  I  have  passed 
my  examination.' 

'  Then/  was  the  immediate  re- 
sponse of  this  facetious  ecclesiastic, 
as,  with  an  air  of  affectionate  regret, 
he  seized  hold  of  Bicker's  hand  and 
shook  it  heartily—'  then,  my  dear 
fellow,  good-bye  for  ever :  for  I  shall 
never  see  you  again.' 

But  the  rector's  prophecy  is  &lsi- 
fled,  for  Bloker  has  managed  to 
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fiatisfjr  the  examiner  this  morning; 
and  while  we  have  been  indulging 
in  these  reminiscences,  has  actually 
pnt  on  his  gown.  If  he  walks  ont 
with  an  air  of  visible  pride,  and 
if,  as  he  ascends  the  pulpit  in  the 
parish  church  of  Mndbnry-cam- 
Littleton,  on  Sunday  morning  next, 
he  feels  that  he  has  added  at  least 
six  inches  to  his  stature^  will  it  be 
wonderful  ? 

But  we  were  yery  nearly  forget- 
ting an  invitation  which  stands  on 
our  engagement-list  for  two  o'clock 
to-day— an  invitation  of  no  ordinary 
character,  to  lunch  with  Amber- 
ville,  of  St  John's,  who  has  this 
morning  put  on  his  gown,  and  who 
is  known  as  having  perhaps  the 
most  beauidful  rooms  m  a  college, 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  prettiest  in  Oxford.  Am- 
berville  happens,  also,  to  be  one  of 
the  richest  young  men  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  possessed  of  an  artistic 
taste  which  does  not  ML  short  of 
his  income.  His  rooms  are  a  study : 
and  I  promise  you  that  ihed^'euner 
which  is  to  be  served  up  in  them 
presently  will  be  equally  perfect  in 
its  way,  for  Mr.  Amberville,  of  St. 
John's,  is  not  in  the  habit  of  doing 
things  by  halves.  Imagine  to  your- 
self a  long,  lofty,  oak-panelled 
apartment,  furnished  with  a  variety 
of  tables  of  every  conceivable  shape 
and  every  conceivable  material,  ftom 
gold  -  threaded  marble  down  to 
maple;  there  are  two  large  bow- 
windows  which  gaze  out  on  the 
surpassingly  beautiful  gardens  of 
St  John's,  and  which  are  fitted  up 
outside  with  a  hanging  garden  of 
flowers,  that  even  Babylon,  under 
Semiramis,  could  not  surpass ;  otto- 
mans, and  temptingly -luxurious 
arm-chairs  of  every  description  that 
an  original  genius  for  comfort  could 
devise,  are  strewed  about  over  the 
sumptuously  rich  carpet,  all  covered 
with  ^  softest  of  silJc  damask;  the 
dark-oak  panelling  of  the  walls  is 
varied  here  and  there  by  rare  proofe 
before  letters,  or  with  exquisitely- 
oool  water-colours.  As  we  enter^  we 
can  hear  the  rustle  of  the  trees  out- 
side, and  as  we  look  across  the 
room,  we  see  an  open  door  commu- 
nicating with  a  smaller  apuiment, 
in  whidi  there  plays  a  miniature 


fountain  of  scent  Meanwhile,  from 
some  unseen  quarter,  we  catch  the 
sound  of  subtle  melodies  played  by 
a  most  delicately-attunea  musioad- 
box.  Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of 
Amberville's  rooms  —  something 
unique  in  Oxford:  for  undergradu- 
ates are  not  able,  as  a  rule,  to  keep 
their  chambers  in  such  faultless 
trim;  but  then  Amberville  does 
everything  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
himself. 

In  due  time  lunch  is  served  hy 
Amberville's  scout,  assisted  by  his 
own  private  servant  It  is  more 
than  a  lunch:  it  is  a  perfect  ban- 
quet The  iced  cups  which  go  their 
round  are  simply  delicious,  and  aa 
we  tske  a  leisurely  survey  of  mat- 
ters, it  occurs  to  us  that  even  as  the 
soul  of  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have 
passed  into  a  peacock,  so  the  spirit 
of  Apidus  or  Lucullus  must,  at  this 
present  moment,  be  animating  the 
languid  form  of  the  young  academi- 
cal epicure  who  is  our  host  One 
thing  only,  reader:  don't  imagine 
that  the  style  of  feast,  or  the  style 
of  apartment  is  conmion  to  the  Ox- 
ford undergraduate;  for  Amber- 
ville, as  we  have  hinted,  is  one  of 
those  brilliantly  meteoric  exceptions^ 
who  occasionally  flash  across  the 
academical  sky. 

We  will  wander  out  into' those 
tempting  gardens  upon  which  Am- 
berville's  rooms  look  down.  They 
are  fall  of  surprises:  just  as  one 
fimcies  one  has  hopelessly  lost  one- 
self  in  a  labyrinth  of  shrubbery  one 
comes  upon  a  beautiful  lawn,  with 
grass  recently  mown  and  smooth  as^ 
velvet  Here,  in  some  cool  nook, 
reposes  an  undergraduate  of  the 
college,  who,  though  an  edition  cl 
Plato's  '  Bepublic '  lies  by  his  side, 
is  really  amusing  himself  from  the 
novel  or  the  magazine  which  is  in 
bis  hands.  Another  turn,  and  we 
come  across  a  recumbent  group  of 
two  or  three,  who,  with  their  faces 
half-covered  with  their  straw  hats, 
are  stretched  upon  the  emerald  turf, 
teieath  the  shade  of  those  '  imme- 
morial elms.'  We  can  discern  a 
silver  tankard  amongst  them,  but 
nicotine  is  entirely  unrepresented, 
for  the  laws  against  smoking  in  the 
St  John*s  College  gardens  are  very 
stringent  indeed.    But  this  gentle- 
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man  who  conies  towards  ns.  Ml, 
black  whiskerti  giaye,  and  clerically 
dressed^  who  is  he?  luid  is  tiiat  his 

fiister.or ?  Ahl  thatis a yonng 

don,  who  has  acted  upon  the  adyioe 
which,  in  the  ooorae  of  this  paper, 
we  have  more  than  once  given — to 
the  effect  that  the  most  fiivonrable 
time  at  which  to  ask  friends  to  visit 
Oxford  is  not  in  the  bni^  hum  of 
(Commemoration,  when  the  St 
John's  gardens  are  nothing  but  a 
noisy  arena  for  flower  shows  and 
fancy  fairs,  bnt  rather  when  June  is 
in  its  infancy,  and  there  are  still, 
qniet  nooks  in  those  delightful 
groves,  where  Strephon  can  woo 
Ohloe  unmolested  and  solitary ;  and 
the  dignity  of  a  fellowship  does  not 
render  its  possessor  any  more  proof 
against  such  temptatioDs  than  the 
most  impetuous  of  undergraduates. 
But  let  us  leave  the  Bev.  Anthony 
Morells  to  wander  on  at  his  own 
sweet  will  with  his  cousin,  and  make 
our  way  yonder  till  we  are  in  the 
centre  of  the  large  lawn  of  the  gar- 
dens. 

Ubiquitous  as  the  passion  for  cro- 
quet is  known  to  be,  there  is  some- 
thing which  surprises  us  in  seeing 
no  less  than  two  games  going  on  in 
fjDont  of  us.    One  set  is  made  up  of 


undergraduates,  another  of  Mbws 
—for,  frivolous  as  the  pastime  may 
seem,  Apollo  does  not  always  keep 
the  bow  strung,  and  the  oolk^  don 
has  acquired  a  passion  for  toying 
with  the  croquet  balls.  Let  him 
play  on  in  peaces  As  for  our  lmde^ 
graduate  frieods,  they  have  intro- 
duced into  their  set  a  few  of  tiioee 
fur  young  friends  whom  their  relir 
tives  have  brought  up  with  them  on 
a  few  days'  trip  to  Oxford.  Th^ 
are  all  merry  enough :  they  don't 
seem  particularly  intent  upon  the 
game:  but  they  are  ei^oying  tbemr 
selves,  and  that  is  enough. 

There  are  other  places  whither 
we  would  frin  take  our  readsn. 
We  should  like  to  show  them  the 
glorious  lime  walk  of  Trinity  and 
the  exquisite  garden  of  the  college. 
We  should  be  glad  for  them  to 
hear,  in  imagination  though  it  vaa, 
the  pealing  symphonies  of  the  Mag- 
dalen Chapel  choir,  and  the  gay 
melodies  of  the  Queen's  Oolkge 
Glee  Olub.  But  we  are  not  long 
enough  in  Oxford  to  do  and  to  see 
everything.  We  have  given  glimpses 
•—and  that  is  enough.  There  are 
certain  pleasures  which  oommendat 
rariar  tmts,  and  to  our  view  that  of 
lionizing  Oxford  is  among  them. 


THE  LADY  WITH  THE  LITTLE  FEET. 


I. 


*  T  WAS  always  fond  of  feet,  you 
X  remember,' said  Banger. 

But  before  I  tell  you  whatRan^ 
said  next,  I  may  as  well  mention 
who  Banger  was,  and  the  occasion 
of  the  communication  in  reference 
to  his  partiality  for  the  useful  ex- 
tremities in  question. 

I  can  scarcely  describe  him,  how- 
ever, in  the  '  Who's  Who '  sense  of 
the  matter.  I  knew  nothing  of  his 
&mi]y,  and  had  not  made  his  ac-  * 
quaintance  through  the  medium  of 
any  common  friends.  But  I  had 
met  him  from  time  to  time  in  the 
course  of  my  travels  in  most  purts 
of  the  world,  and  had  found  him  a 
well-bred,  well-educated  gentieman, 


full  of  what  is  called  accomplish- 
ments, and  talents  that  tall  in 
society— as  active  as  a  queen^ 
messenger,  and  as  watchful  as  a 
'  special  correspondent' 

I  met  Banger  in  diiferent  places 
while  I  was  moving  about;  bat 
had  I  stayed  in  any  one  plaoe  I 
should  have  been  equally  oertain  to 
see  him ;  for  he  was  always  on  the 
move,  and  you  could  no  more  avoid 
meeting  Banger  than  you  could 
avoid  meeting  the  sun.  I  first  came 
across  him  travelling  inGermaoy, 
when  he  helped  me  out  of  a  diffi- 
culty in  which  some  frvmtier  officials 
were  concerned.  His  happy  English 
face  and  pleasant  tawnr/aire  went  a 
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long^svay^  Ithonght  on  that  occa- 
sion, in  pennading  tiie  hitherto 
imperturbable  PrnssiaDs  that  I  was 
neither  a  smuggler  nor  a  spy- 
though  by  the  way  he  had  no 
reason,  beyond  my  representations, 
to  believe  that  I  was  not  both.  I 
next  met  him  ascending  the  great 
I^mid  in  Egypt.  We  were  both 
being  bnllied  by  our  guides,  and 
were  enabled,  by  joining  our  forces^ 
to  escape  with  ue  payment  of  no 
more  backsheesh  than  we  had  bar- 
gained for.  Another  enoonnter  was 
at  the  Grown  and  Sceptre,  Green- 
wich, where  we  were  both  dLicussing 
Arhitebait;  and  after  this  we  met 
again  on  Mont  Blanc,  during  a 
s^seless  ezcnrsion  of  mine  as  far 
as  the  Qiand  Mnlets.  Among  other 
places  where  he  subsequently  turned 
up  was  on  board  a  steamer  on  the 
Mississippi ;  and  after  that  I  saw  no 
more  of  him  till  we  met  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  one  morning 
when  we  had  both  gone  out  to  see 
the  snowy  range  in  the  sunrise, 
mounted  upon  hill  ponies.  That 
was  the  last  I  had  seen  of  him  until 
I  met  him  in  Paris,  where  he  gave 
me  the  reminder  recorded  aboTe. 

You  will  suppose,  perhaps,  that  I 
was  as  great  a  wanderer  as  ne.  No- 
thing of  the  kind.  I  had  done  a 
little  trayellin^  in  my  time,  but  he 
was  always  domg  it  Whereyer  he 
was,  he  was  sure  to  be  going  some- 
where else,  and  regarded  localities 
principally  from  a  '  Bradshaw '  noint 
of  view,  as  made  for  arrival  and  de- 
parture; though  he  certainly  ma- 
naged to  make  the  most  of  them 
during  his  stay. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural, 
therefore,  than  my  meeting  him  in 
Paris  one  day  when  I  went  to  dine 
solus  at  the  Moulin  Bouge,  and 
found  him  preparing  to  dine  solus 
also  at  the  same  place.  We  had  a 
common  taste— m  sununer  at  any 
zate—for  taking  the  meal  of  the  day 
intibeopen  air,  and  a  common  taste, 
too,  for  not  taking  it  alone  if  we 
could  avoid  it  So  we  joined  our 
foroes,  as  we  had  done  on  the 
i!|nmid,  and  made  as  pleasant  a 
tirty  as  I  daro  say  could  be  made 
by  any  two  men  who  are  likely  to 
meet  under  such  conditions. 

It  was  when  dinner  was  well-m'gh 


disposed  of,  and  we  were  discussing 
some  Burgundy  we  both  particu- 
larly liked-— with  British  reticence 
in  getting  to  our  cofiee— thatBanger 
began  to  be  confidential,  and  seemed 
to  think  that  I  was  bound  to  know 
the  state  of  his  affections  at  the 
period.    It  was  then  that  he  said — 

'  I  was  always  fond  of  feet,  you 
remember.  Not  for  vulgar  purposes 
of  progression,  though  I  ought  to 
be  obliged  to  them  in  that  particu- 
lar, for  people  call  me  the  Wander- 
ing Jew.  But  I  need  not  tell  you 
what  I  mean.  I  think  a  woman 
without  a  foot— that  is  to  say  a  good 
foot,  and  of  course  a  little  foot— is 
not  worth  looking  at  I  like  a  &ce 
as  well  as  most  men.  A  woman 
can't  have  too  pretty  a  face  for  me ' 
— this  was  a  liberal  concession  at 
any  rate — 'but  I  insist  that  she 
must  have  a  foot  And  here,  in 
Paris,  at  my  hotel,  I  have  found 
some  feet  that  have,  so  to  speak, 
carried  me  away  with  them.  I  have 
fallen  in  love  with  them,  in  fact' 

*  What  a  charming  chance !'  I  said, 
with  the  sympathy  deserved  by  such 
a  confidence.  '  I  trust  that  the  face 
is  worthy  of  the  feet,  and  the  lady 
worthy  of  both.' 

'  Well,'  he  answered,  with  rather 
a  SblII  in  his  enthusiasm,  'that  is 
just  what  I  am  unable  to  tell  you. 
The  £Etct  is  I  have  not  seen  the  lady 
as  yet* 

'  Then  how  the  deuce  have  yom 
seen  her  feet?'  I  asked,  with  brutal 
practicality.  Then  I  added, '  Oh,  I 
see— mysterious  muffled  lady,  all 
veil— chance  glimpse  getting  into  a 
carriage,  and  so  forth.  Well,  that  is 
romantic  at  any  rate,  and  rather 
creditable  to  your  susceptibilities, 
considering  that  you  have  seen  so 
much  of  the  world.' 

'No,  not  even  that,'  rejoined 
Banger,  who  was  a  very  ^;ood- 
natured  fellow,  and  did  not  nund  a 
little  jesting  at  his  expense:  '  not 
even  that:  I  have  no  idea  wnether 
the  lady  is  tall  or  short,  stout  or 
thin,  young  or  old.  I  have  not  even 
seen  her  shadow,  and  of  course  have 
not  seen  even  the  feet  that  have 
fixed  my  affections.' 

'What  have  you  seen  tiien?'  I 
asked,  rather  puzzled  by  this  time. 

'  Well,  I  have  only  seen  her  boots,' 
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he  answered,  rather  enllenly,  and 
difiappointed  at  my  want  of  feeling. 

'Oh,  I  see;  said  I;  'case  of  Cin- 
derella and  the  Glass  Slipper — 
Prince  sees  a  brodeqoin  in  a  ooot- 
maker's  shop— tree  in  it  very  likely 
— fiftlls  in  lo?e  with  it— yows  he  will 
neyer  marry  any  lady  whose  foot 
cannot  take  the  place  of  the  tree. 
Why  this  beats  tne  barber  in  the 
book  who  fell  in  love  with  the  wax 
lady  in  the  shop  window,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  prototype,  Pygma- 
lion.' 

'  Now  don't  be  a  fool/ said  Banger, 
losing  his  patience;  'I  said  I  had 
seen  the  boots  at  my  hotel.  Of 
course  they  were  ontside  one  of  the 
doors.' 

'  Waiting  to  be  cleaned/  I  sug- 
gested, with  a  mischievons  intro- 
duction of  the  prosaic  element 

'Well,  and  if  they  were,  what 
then?'  asked  Bangor  almost  fiercely. 
'The  only  suggestion  which  such 
an  arrangement  makes  to  my  mind 
is  that  the  shoeblack  ought  to  be  a 
happy  man.  But  this  is  the  foci 
Eyery  night  when  I  pass  through 
the  corridor — au  premier  at  the 
Grand  Hdtel~on  my  way  to  my 
more  eleyated  chamber,  I  see  these 
bottines  on  the  mat  Not  always 
the  same  though.  Sometimes  they 
are  of  plain  leather,  kid  or  what- 
eyer  it  may  be;  sometimes  they  are 
of  a  beautiful  bronze;  sometimes 
they  are  not  boots  at  all,  but  the 
sweetest  things  you  eyer  saw  in 
shoes.' 

'  Tou  haye  surely  not  fiJlen  in 
loye  with  three  ladies  at  once?'  said 
I,  reproachfully. 

'  No,  no;  don't,  like  a  good  fellow, 
talk  nonsense,'  said  Buiger.  'Of 
course  they  belong  to  the  same 
person;  no  other  person  could  wear 
them.  It  is  a  case  of  the  Glass 
Slipper  as  &r  as  that  fact  goes,  and 
I  only  wish  I  was  in  the  position  of 
the  Prince.  As  it  is  I  don't  know 
what  to  do.   What  would  you?' 

'  Well/  said  I,  '  if  you  wish  me 
to  take  a  practical  yiew  of  the  case, 
I  should  find  out  who  occupied  the 
room,  identify  her  at  the  table 
d'hdte,  or  whereyer  you  may  meet 
her  in  the  hotel,  and  then  moye 
heayen  and  earth  to  make  her  ac- 
quaintance.' 


'As  if  any  man,  not  an  idiot, 
didn*t  know  thatP  cried  Banger, 
impatiently.  '  Why  I  tell  you  ther^ 
are  two  of  them.' 

He  had  not  told  me  that,  bat  I 
took  no  notice  of  this  iitUe  fact 

'  But  surely/ 1  further  suggested, 
recurring  to  the  main  point, '  you 
would  be  in  a  Cur  way  of  finding 
her  out  if  you  watched  tiie  ladks  at 
the  hotel,  and  obseryed  if  there  weie 
any  feet  going  about  that  seemed 
likely  to  fit  the  bottines !  But  what 
do  you  mean  by  there  being  two  of 
them?  Do  you  mean  that  there  are 
two  sets  of  boots  belonging  to 
equally  small  feet  ?' 

'  What  I  mean  is  this/  said 
Banger.  'I  haye  matched  eyery- 
body  in  the  hotel,  and  haye  seen 
feet  in  most  of  their  yarieties,  but 
nothing  capable  of  belonging  to  my 
bottines.  If  you  were  to  ohserye  the 
delicate  rise  of  the  instep  from  the 
toe,  until  it  melts  into  the  ankle— 
for  of  course  my  bottines  art  bot- 
tines, and  none  of  your  yulgar  Wel- 
lington%  Hessians,  what  do  you  call 
them,  with  tasFJs  — you  would 
agree  with  me  tnat  there  ia  not  a 
foot  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  hotel 
that  would  fit  them.  But  howeyar, 
I  haye  progressed  beyond  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  general  search.  When 
I  said  there  were  two,  I  meant  that 
there  are  two  ladies  occupying  the 
same  suite  of  rooms,  which  has  only 
one  entrance  from  the  corridor,  and 
that  mtj  boots  are  only  one  of  the 
two  pairs  that  are  always  on  the 
doormat' 

'And  what  are  the  othezs  like?'  I 
asked. 

Banger  answered,  in  a  tone  of 
profound  contempt,  'Bestub-obueh- 

XBSl' 

'Perhaps  you  take  too  haish  a 
yiew  of  tnem/  said  I,  'as  Heinrich 
Heine  seems  to  haye  done  with  re- 
gard to  the  feet  of  the  ladies  of 
Gottingen.  He  tells  us,  as  you  may 
remember,  that  he  was  eaniestly 
engaged  for  years  in  the  refutation 
of  the  too-preyalent  belief  that  the 
ladies  of  Gottingen  haye  not  enor- 
mous feet  For  this  purpose  he  not 
only  studied  comparatiye  anatomy, 
and  made  copious  extracts  from  all 
works  obtainable  on  the  subject,  but 
he  also  watched  for  hours  the  feet 
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of  the  ladies  as  they  passed  him  in 
the  street  And  in  the  erudite 
treatise  wbioh  was  the  result  of  his 
labours  he  made  separate  divisions  : 
— "  On  Feet  in  general "— "  On  the 
Feet  of  Antiquity  "— "  OnElephante' 
Feet "— "  On  Feet  in  connexion  with 
eadh  other"— and  so  forth.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  he  oonTinced  his 
readers  in  the  case  of  the  ladies  of 
Gottingen,  and  it  may  be  that  you 
apply  the  severe  epithet  of  "  Beetle- 
Crushers  "*  without  an  equally  atten- 
tive study  of  the  subject' 

Banger  laughed  this  time. 

*  At  any  rate/  said  he, '  any  ordi- 
nary feet  would  look  like  Beetle- 
Grushers  beside  my  feet' 

Then  returning  to  the  practical  * 
point,  I  argued :  '  But  surely  you 
have  by  this  time  identified  the  two 
occupants  of  the  rooms,  and  after 
that  tiiere  should  be  no  difficulty, 
with  a  very  little  amount  of  the  at- 
tention bestowed  by  Heine  on  a  far 
wider  subject,  in  distinguishing  one 
from  the  other.' 

'  So  you  would  think,' said  Banger, 
cynically, '  and  so  would  all  remark- 
ably clever  persons.  But  this  is  just 
what  I  have  been  trying  to  do  for 
ten  days,  without  success.  There  is 
one  tehion  in  ladies'  skirts  which 
has  gone  out,  and  another  fiekshion  in 
ladies*  skirts  which  has  come  in.  In 
neither  is  any  mystery  made  of  the 
feet;  but  unfortunately  my  people 
will  not  adopt  either  one  or  the 
other.  They  neither  wear  hoops  nor 
short  dresses,  but  clinging  drapery 
trailing  on  the  ground,  which  defies 
any  investigation,  levelling  in  a 
common  obscurity  the  "  little  mice  " 
of  the  poet  and  such  monstrous 
things  as— Beetle-Cmshers.' 

Here  the  waiter  seemed  to  think 
that  coffee  was  imperative  on  us,  so 
we  went  to  coffee  accordingly,  or 
rather  we  allowed  coffee  to  come  to 
us,  and,  spuming  the  proffered 
'  Londres,'  ht  up  such  Havannss  as 
are  pearls  beyond  all  price  in  Paris. 

'And  what  is  to  oe  your  next 
course  of  action  ?'  I  asked,  resuming 
the  subject;  '  have  you  made  the* 
acquaintance  of  these  ladies  V 

'That  is  the  only  thing  to  be 
done,'  replied  Banger;  'but  I  have 
not  tried  as  yet  I  have  been  too 
nervous  to  teJce  the  initiative^  and 
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th^  are  not  people,  evidently,  who 
are  likely  to  talk  to  stray  bachelors 
without  some  kind  of  inducement 
Perhaps  vou  might  help  me  in  the 
matter— if  you  dont  mind  a  table 
d'hdte  dinner.  My  seat  is  exactly 
opposite  theirs,  and  if  we  could  get 
them  to  be  just  civilly  conversa- 
tional, I  mi^ht,  perhaps,  establish 
sometiiing  like  an  acquaintance. 
Not  of  course  that  this  would  neces- 
sarily gain  me  my  information,  but 
I  should  certainly  seem  nearer  to  it 
than  now.' 

Ever  ready  in  the  cause  of  iriend- 
ship,  I  agreed  to  dine  with  him  at 
the  Grand  Hdtel  on  the  following 
day. 

n. 

There  is  no  need  to  apologise  for 
asking  a  man  to  dinner  at  the  table 
d'hdte  of  the  Grand  Hotel  unless  the 
objection  be  to  tables  d'hdte  alto- 
gether. So  I  thought  as  I  entered 
the  gorgeous  hall  where  the  repast 
was  served,  and  received  such  a  sen- 
sation of  gold  ornaments  and  mir- 
rors, lights,  flowers,  and  silver  plate, 
as  was  calculated  to  give  an  appetite 
at  once  by  raising  expectation— not, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  hkely  to  be  dis- 
appointed — of  the  menu. 

Banger  was  waiting,  and  at  once 
conducted  me  to  a  seat  beside  his 
own  near  the  centre  of  the  room. 
There  were  two  vacant  places  op- 
posite. 

'  Those  are  the  places,'  whispered 
Banger,  'but  of  course  there's  a 
chance  that  they  will  not  be  filled.' 

Just,  however,  as  the  preliminary 
oysters  were  placed  on  the  table, 
two  ladies  threaded]  their  way  to- 
wards the  chairs,  and  took  pos- 
session of  them  with  continental 
composure.  A  glance  from  Banger 
was  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  of  their 
identify,  and  I  was  free  to  form 
further  impressions  for  myself. 

Th^  were  both  young,  but  one 
was,  I  should  say,  several  year& 
younger  than  the  other.  I  would 
not  venture  to  guess  the  age  of  the 
elder,  but  that  of  the  younger  might 
be  about  eighteen.  They  were  both 
pretty,  more  than  pretfy— but  their 
styles  were  by  no  means  alike.  The 
elder  was  the  darker  of  the  two* 
a  K 
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ber  featareB,nat  moze  delicate,  were 
somehow  more  piquanie ;  there  was 
more  animation  in  her  mouth,  and 
her  black  beady  eyes  conveyed  an 
inevitable  impressiou  of  suppressed 
mirth.  The  younger  and  lighter, 
however,  had  at  lei^t  equal  attrac- 
tions of  her  own.  Her  features 
were  as  dehcate  as  those  of  her 
companion,  and  there  was  a  de- 
licious softness  about  her  deep-blue 
eyes— a  softness  which  indeed  per- 
Taded  her,  and  gave  the  prevailing 
character  to  her  beauty. 

Other  things  being  equal— which 
they  never  are— I  should  think  it 
would  be  difficaltto  choose  between 
the  two. 

Banger  had  told  me  their  names 
and  relative  positions  on  the  pre- 
Yiona  night,  for  he  had  talked  about 
them  sli  the  way  from  the  Moulin 
Bouge,  past  the  Madeleine,  to  the 
yery.door  of  the  Yari^t^  Theatre, 
where  we  finished  the  evening.  The 
elder  lady  was  a  widow  named 
Merridew,  and  the  younger  was  a 
oousin  of  hers,  named  Pembroke, 
who  lived  under  her  protection.  So, 
at  least,  Banger  had  learned  in  the 
hotel,  and  in  hotels  a  great  deal 
more  is  known  of  most  persons  than 
their  names,  after  a  short  residence. 

Banger,  by  the  way,  ,had  not  in- 
formed me  of  the  fact  which  I  now 
found  apparent — that  they  were 
both  such  charming  p^sons  in  Ap- 
pearanoe.  Absorbed  in  the  im- 
portant question  which  he  had  set 
himself  to  solve,  he  made  no  ob- 
servation upon  mere  matters  of 
detail. 

The  dinner  deyeloped  for  some 
time  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner 
as  far  as  the  viands  were  concerned, 
and  we  paid  a  touching  attention  to 
widowhood  by  making  considerable 
acquaintance  with  Ghquoi  But  we 
made  no  way  at  all  in  getting  upon 
speaking  terms  with  our  opposite 
neighbours.  Bat  for  Banger's  sen- 
sibility in  regard  to  tbem,  I  should 
have  dashed  into  an  introductory  re- 
mark—at the  risk  of  a  rebufif— which, 
however,  one  is  not  likely  to  get  at 
a  foreign  table  d'hote,  even  from 
English  people.  Apart,  too,  from 
Bangei's  feelings,  I  was  the  stranger. 
He  had  been  sitting  opposite  to 
them,  at  intervals,  during  ten  days, 


and  was  plainly  the  one  fa>  take  the 
initiative. 

The  two  ladies  in  the  meantiaie 
talked  upon  i&diffennt  subjeete  as 
if  we  had  no  existeBoe,  thoagh  I 
could  not  heln  thinking  that  Mrs. 
Meindew  looked  oceaaionally  at 
Banger  with  an  inquiring  glanea, 
made  the  moos  significant  by  tiie 
twinkle  of  her  irrepressible  eya  I 
£uicied  she  must  at  least  have  met 
him  before.  Banger,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  aoote  and  observant 
in  most  matteis,  was  cuiionsly  the 
contrary  where  ladies  wen  eaor 
cemed.    I  knew  this  Ming  of  oM. 

Presently  an  opportonity  did  pie- 
sent  itself  for  jomin^  in  th^  eon- 
venation.  Mrs.  Merridew,  in  con- 
tinuation of  some  previous  discoasion 
as  to  their  plans  for  the  seascm,  said 
to  her  oonam— * 

'Yes,  if  Ido  not  get  a  letter  to- 
morrow I  think  we  had  better  go  on 
to  Baden-Baden  and  wait  for  them 
then.    But  ii^s  rather  an  awkward 

?laoe  for  two  ladies  who  axe  aloneu 
know  it  no  mon  than  you  do,  and 
I  am  yeiy  doubtful  as  to  the  hotds. 
Some  of  them  may  he  quiet  enough, 
but  tiien  is  no  knowing  which,  fmd 
it  would  be  yery  weak  to  troat  to 
the  guide-hooka.' 

'  If  you  will  allow  me,  madam/ 
said  I,  with  a  decision  which  Banger 
ngarded  with  looks  of  dismay,  '  I 
can  furnish  you  with  the  addreos  of 
the  best  and  jquietest  house  in  the 
place.  It  is  not  exactly  an  hotel, 
but  the  better  soited  perhapa  on 
that  account' 

And  I  gave  Iher  a  card  which  I 
had  in  my  pocket-book,  at  the  liak, 
as  it  afterwards  occurred  to  me,  of 
being  taken  for  a  toufter  engaged  by 
the  concern. 

I  had  no  need  to  have  any  Sears  as 
to  my  reo^tion.  Mrs.  Merridew 
was  all  graciousneBS,  accepted  the 
card,  and  returned  thanks  as  if  for 
a  great  favour,  assuring  me  that  ahe 
would  certainly  avail  herself  of  my 
courtesy  if  she  and  her  oousin— the 
reference  to  her  oousin  was  enooung- 
•  ing— should  really  go  to  the  place. 
But  they  wen  not  sun,  they  ex- 
pected some  friends  in  Paris— and 
so  forth. 

Even  Miss  Pembroke  put  in  a 
word  or  two  expressive  of  plesflure  at 
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the  reoeption  of  so  much  valuable 
information;  upon  which  I  yen- 
tared  to  say  that  they  were  wise  not 
to  stay  very  long  in  Paris  just  then, 
when  even  the  French  all  ran  away 
(HI  account  of  the  heat. 

Both  ladies  responded  pleasantly 
to  this  sentiment;  and  the  ice  being 
thus  broken.  Banger— what  a  diffi- 
dent man  he  was  for  such  a  traveller  I 
— went  into  the  conversation  with  a 
plunge.  He  was  quite  as  well  re- 
ceived as  myself— rather  better^  I 
thought,  as  far  as  Mrs.  Merridew  was 
oonoemed.  And  the  result  was  that 
before  dinner  was  over  we  were  all 
upon  very  friendly  travelling  terms. 

There  was  only  one  point  in  the 
conversation  that  need  be  recorded. 
Alluding  to  the  many  things  to  be 
seen  in  Paris,  Mrs.  Merridew  said— 

•  We  do  not,  however,  see  half  so 
much  on  our  way  as  we  might; 
for  we  go  everywhere  in  a  carriage. 
I  am  a  very  good  walker,  but  my 
cousin,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  a  very 
bad  one.' 

Banger's  &ce  expressed  visible 
satisfaetion  at  this  announoement: 
But  he  was  probably  not  observed, 
for  the  ladies  rose  immediately  after- 
wards, and  we  bowed  them  away 
from  the  table— Banger,  by  the 
way,  regarding  them  attentively 
till  they  passed  out  at  the  door.  '  His 
vulture  eye  pursued  the  trip  of  those 
small  glancing  feet '—or  would  harve 
done  so  had  those  objects  been  in 
sight 

We  of  course  went  on  the  Boule- 
vards. As  Banger  placed  his  arm 
in  mine  preparatory  to  our  saunter 
among  the  life  of  tiie  city,  I  felt  him 
clutch  me  with  what  the  French 
call  effusion. 

'  I  am  not  sure,  of  course,'  said 
he,  'and  would  not  hazard  anything 
as  yet;  but  I  have  a  strong  sus- 
picion that  Miss  Pembroke's  are 
the  Mice  and  Mrs.  Merridew's  the 
Beetle-Crushers!' 

IIL. 

Banger  came  over  to  me — ^he  had 
not  to  come  far,  only  to  the  Hotel 
des  Princes— on  the  following  day, 
soon  after  breakfast 

'  Congratulate  me,'  he  said ;  '  I 
think  I  have  a  clue.' 


•  Clue  to  what?*  said  L 

'To  the  owner  of  the  feet,'  he 
said,  exultiugly ;  *  and  this  is  how  I 
have  got  it.  Both  of  the  women — 
if  they  will  allow  me  to  call  them  so 
— appeared  this  morning  at  break- 
fust,  and  the  train  of  conversation 
which  we  commenced  yesterday, 
thanks  to  you,  was  continued  to- 
day, thanks  to  them,  and  was  made 
not  quite  unavailable,  I  suspect, 
thanks  to  me.' 

'  Well,  what*8  your  idea?*  said  I, 
brmging  him  to  the  point 

'  You  shall  see,*  he  said.  '  Let  me 
tell  yon  what  happened.  Mrs.  Mer- 
ridew talked  quite  unreservedly  in 
my  presence  about  their  plans— not 
only  prospective,  but  immediate; 
not  only  about  Baden-Baden  next 
week,  but  their  little  expeditions 
during  the  day.  And  among  other 
things  she  said  to  Clara— why  the 
deuce  am  I  calling  her  Clara?— but 
that  is  the  name  by  which  she  ad- 
dresses Miss  Pembroke.  Among 
other  things  that  she  said  to  Miss 
Pembroke  was  this :  ^  We  must  not 
forget  to  call  at  the  bootmaker's."' 

'Was  that  all?'  I  asked,  dis- 
couragingly. 

'  Wait,'  returned  Banger.  '  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation  I  actually 
heard  the  address  of  the  bootmaker's 
at  which  they  were  to  call.' 

*  Something  may  come  out  of 
that,'  said  I. 

'  Something!'  cried  Banger,  'every- 
thing I  should  hope.  Tbey  seem  to 
have  boots  in  preparation.  They 
intend  to  call  ac  twelve  o'clock,  / 
mean  to  call  at  one— they  must 
surely  have  left  by  that  time— and 
it  will  be  hard  if  I  do  not  find  out 
something.  Come  with  me,  like  a 
good  fellow.' 

So  like  a  good  fellow  I  went  with 
him.  It  was  only  into  the  Bue  de 
la  Paix,  and  the  bootmakers  were 
well  known.  We  were  there  ten 
minutes  before  the  time,  but  seeing 
nobody  in  the  front  shop  we  ven- 
tured to  enter  and  open  our  cam- 
paign. 

Banger  gave  an  order  for  some 
dress  boots,  for  which  he  was  duly 
measured,  and  while  this  process 
was  being  performed  he  took  care 
to  engage  the  shopman  in  conver- 
sation. 
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'  Do  you  make  ladies'  boots?*  he 
asked— the  slimy  yillain,  as  if  the 
shop  was  not  full  of  feminine  ar- 
ticles. 

Yes,  without  donbt,  the  French- 
man answered;  they  made  every- 
thing of  the  kind  for  great  ladies  of 
the  world. 

Were  they  making  many  now? 
was  the  next  question. 

Ah,  his  faith,  yes,  certainly,  for 
great  ladies  among  the  English 
living  at  the  hotels.  They  were 
sending  that  afternoon  to  Menrice's, 
to  the  Oastilione,  to  the  Lonvre, 
to  the  Grand,  and  elsewhere. 

And  the  shopman  pointed  to  a 
number  of  packets  piled  on  a  counter 
ready  for  delivering. 

Ranger  acknowledged  the  in- 
formation in  a  careless  manner,  and 
then  gave  some  preposterous  order 
in  reference  to  tiie  making  of  his 
own  boots,  which  sent  the  man 
away  to  consult  his  master. 

'Now,'  said  Banger,  when  the 
shop  was  clear, '  let  us  see  if  we  can 
find  out  anythhag  like  a  &ct.' 

So  he  overhauled  the  parcels  on 
the  counter  with  rapid  assiduity, 
and  presently  raised  a  cry  of  satis- 
fection. 

*See,'  said  he,  'there  are  two 
packets  for  the  Grand  Hdtel,  one 
directed  to  Madame  Merridew,  and 
the  other  to  Mademoiselle  Pem- 
broke. 

There  were  certainly  two  packets 
so  addressed,  and  he  held  them  be- 
fore me  triumphantly. 

'Look,'  said  he,  'thero  seems  to 
be  a  couple  of  pairs  of  boots  in  each, 
and  one  packet  is  much  smaller 
than  the  other.' 

'  There  does  seem  a  diSerenoe  in 
the  size,'  I  observed ;  '  and  the  next 
question  is  easy  to  determine.' 

It  was  easy.  The  larger  packet 
was  addressed  to  Madame  Merri- 
dew; the  smaller  one  to  Miss  Pem- 
broke. 

Banger  was  quite  idiotic  in  his 
demonstrations  at  this  discovery. 

'I  told  you  so,'  said  he;  'I  knew 
that  Clara— that  Miss  Pembroke— 
had  the  small  feet  Look,  look,  here 
are  the  Mice,  unmistakably;  and 
here— does  not  the  fact  proclaim  it- 
self ?— here  are  the  Beetle-Orushers.' 

Appearances  were  certainly  in  his 


favour,  and  I  congratulated  liim 
upon  the  discovery. 

•Now,'  said  I,  'you  may  make 
your  court  without  fear  of  making 
a  mistake.' 

He  was  in  ecstasies  at  the  ides, 
but  stQl  seemed  to  require  my  help, 
and  insisted  that  I  should  dine  witn 
him  again  that  night  at  his  hotel. 
I  could  not  choose  but  proniise. 

IV. 

At  six  o'clock— they  dine  early  at 
tables  d'hote  in  Paris— I  was  again 
among  the  gilding,  the  glass,  the 
plate,  the  flowers,  and  the  damask 
that  disting^sh  the  dinner  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  beyond  all  other  din- 
ners of  its  class. 

Again  we  were  early ;  again  our 
opposite  neighbours  were  kte;  and 
when  they  appeared  at  last  they 
brought  with  them  a  companion 
upon  whom  we  had  not  counted. 
It  was  a  hateful  being  in  the  form 
of  man. 

Not  a  man  that  we  could  object 
to,  however,  upon  general  or  pw- 
ticular  grounds.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man, that  was  evident,  and  one  who, 
without  any  appearance  of  dicta- 
tion, took  command  of  the  party  as 
if  by  a  natural  right  He  ordered 
the  wine,  and  assumed  every  other 
function  conneoted  with  the  ocmtrol 
of  the  feast,  as  if  he  were  in  his  own 
house.  He  was  a  man,  perhaps,  of 
forty  years  of  age— we  could  not 
object  to  that  at  any  rate-a  well- 
looking,  well-mannered,  conven- 
tional style  of  person,  with  an  air  of 
opulence  about  him,  and  a  serene 
way  of  not  seeming  to  care  a  straw 
about  anybody,  which  goes  a  great 
way  at  a  table  d'hdte,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  places. 

The  new  comer  engrossed  w& 
attention  of  the  ladies  during  the 
entire  dinner.  Beyond  a  sugw 
salutation  at  the  commencem^t* 
and  an  inane  remark  about  tne 
weather  from  Mrs.  Merridew,  they 
took  no  notice  of  us.  Thwr  con- 
versation, too,  unconstrained  as  w 
was,  gave  us  no  due  to  the  ^Jf^^ 
in  which  the  gentleman  stood  to- 
wards  them,  or  to  one  of  them  m 
particular.  He  was  a  consm,  P^ 
haps,  or  an  uncle,  or  a  hromr  oi 
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the  elder  lady — he  was  too  old, 
surely,  to  be  a  brother  of  the  younger, 
though  he  might  be  a  prdtenda  to 
either  of  them.  The  latter  idea  was 
not  a  pleasant  one— from  Ranger's 
point  of  view—for  my  friend  was 
dearly  head  over  ears  in  love  with 
the  lady  who  was  now  inseparably 
associated  in  his  mind  with  the  little 
feet.  So  the  dinner  passed  off  in  as 
unsatisfactory  a  manner  as  could 
well  be  to  ns  both ;  for  apart  from 
my  sympathy  with  poor  Banger  in 
his  infatuation,  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  he  was  quite  spoiled  him  for 
purposes  of  society. 

An  incident  occurred  towards  the 
conclusion  of  dinner,  however,  which 
gave  him  relief  Mrs.  Merridew's 
French  maid  entered  the  room,  and 
brought  a  message  from  the  manager 
of  the  hotel,  in  answer,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  a  previous  application. 
'Oh  yes,'  said  that  young  person, 
'  Mademoiselle  could  have  a  chamber 
adjoining  the  appartement  of  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame;  it  was  quite 
ready  for  her  reception.' 

I  thought  Banger  was  about  to 
express  his  surprise  at  this  an- 
nouncement in  an  audible  manner, 
80  visibly  impressed  was  he  at  the 
fact  disclosed.  Mrs  Merridew  was 
•not  a  widow,  then,  after  all,  and, 
(what  was  more  important,  her  hus- 
l)and  could  not  be  a  prettmdu  of 
Miss  Pembroke. 

We  were  in  doubt  when  dinner  was 
over,  whether  to  begin  our  evening 
prowl  at  once,  or  to  look  in  for  a 
few  minutes  upon  the  party  in  the 
salon  assigned  to  the  residents  of 
the  hotel.  It  was  lucky  that  we 
decided  upon  the  latter  course;  for 
an  incident  took  place  immediately 
on  our  entering  the  room,  which 
brought  the  adventure  to  a  crisis, 
and  was  of  immense  importance — 
fls  the  event  proved— to  the  future 
of  my  friend. 

Banger  was  looking  about  him 
with  an  object  that  may  be  guessed, 
when  an  elderly  gentleman— whoso 
erect,  bold  bearing,  said '  old  soldier,' 
as  unmistakably  as  his  jovial  red 
face,  shaded  by  the  whitest  of  mou- 
stache and  whisker,  said  hon  vivant 
— tapped  him  on  tiie  shoulder  to 
4&ttract  his  attention. 

Banger   turned  round  in  some 


surprise,  and  immediately  fell  to 
shaking  the  elderly  gentleman  cor- 
dially by  the  hand. 

'My  dear  uncle,*  said  he,  'I  am 
delighted  to  see  you.' 

•And  I  you,  my  boy,'  returned 
the  uncle,  beaming  with  pleasure. 
'It  is  very  seldom  that  you  are 
caught,  thanks— or  rather  no  thanks 
— to  that  way  of  yours  of  being 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  at  once. 
You  are  staying  at  this  hotel?  80 
am  I.  Very  fortunate,  isn't  it,  that 
we^ouldmeet?' 

Banger  said  it  was,  and  evidently 
meant  what  he  said.  He  introduced 
me  presently  to  his  jovial  relative, 
who  seemed  almost  as  delighted  to 
see  a  friend  of  his  nephew's  as  his 
nephew  himself.  My  new  acquaint* 
ance  proved  to  be  General  Holsterley, 
an  old  dragoon,  who,  I  afterwards 
learned,  was  a  very  rich  bachelor, 
and  had  made  Banger  his  heir. 

After  a  little  talk,  the  General 
said  to  Banger — 

'I  must  leave  you  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes. I  vote  for  going  somewhere 
together  afterwards,  but  I  must  go 
and  speak  to  some  people  I  see  at 
the  end  of  the  room.  I  promised  to 
meet  them  here,  to  do  a  little  Paris 
with  them.  But  stay,  why  should  I 
leave  you?  Gome  with  me,  and  I 
will  introduce  you  to  a  couple  of  as 
charming  women  as  yon  could  wish 
to  meet  in  a  day's  march— and  that's 
not  saying  enough  for  them,  by- 
the-by.  And,  I  tell  you  what,  if 
you  played  your  cards  well,  you 
would  have  a  veiy  great  chance 
with  the  only  one  of  the  two  who 
has  a  chance  left  open.  Gome  on, 
my  boy— and  your  friend  too,'  he 
added,  seeing  that  Banger  was 
doubtful  what  to  do  with  me. 

So  we  were  both  marched  up  to 
the  end  of  the  room,  and  in  another 
minute  the  General  was  exchanging 
the  heartiest  of  greetings  with — 
our  friends  of  the  table  d'hote. 

As  soon  as  there  was  a  pause— for 
they  all  talked  together— Holsterley 
took  an  opportunity  of  presenting 
his  nephew,  and  then  myself,  to  his 
£riend& 

They  were  all  very  cordial,  and 
Mrs.  Merridew  rather  demonstra- 
tive. 

'  We   were  iast  becoming    ac- 
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qnainted  with  your  friends  throngh 
meeting  them  at  dinner,  though  Mr. 
Banger  was  very  reserved,  and  did 
not  seem  to  trust  himself  to  talk 
much  with  strange  ladies.' 

And  she  looked  at  him— what 
shall  I  say  ?  well,  wickedly  if  yon 
will— with  those  beady  black  eyes 
of  hers  which  she  knew  so  well  how 
to  employ. 

Banger  looked  a  little  confused, 
as  a  man  is  apt  to  look  if  he  thinks 
he  is  being  ridiculed  by  a  pretty 
woman ;  and  he  told  me  afterwards 
that  the  idea  came  upon  him  sud- 
denly that  he  had  seen  those  eyes 
somewhere  before. 

It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  we  all  became  very  inti- 
mate on  short  notice;  that  we  all 
went  to  the  theatre  together,  and 
had  one  of  the  pleasantest  evenings 
possible.  It  must  have  been  espe- 
cially so  to  Banger,  for  he  had  Miss 
Pembroke  nearly  all  to  himself 
during  the  entire  time ;  and  it  was 
not  difficult  to  see  that  her  deep- 
blue  eyes  and  soft  happy  beauty 
had  fairly  completed  the  impression 
which  they  had  made  upon  him 
from  the  first. 

ColoDel  Merridew — the  newcomer 
turned  out  to  be  an  old  oonurade  of 
the  Qenerars— left  us  at  the  door  of 
the  theatre,  and  took  the  ladies 
home,  while  the  rest  of  us  went 
somewhere  to  supper.  The  latter 
arrangement  was  Holsterley's  doing, 
for  Banger  was  disposed  to  make 
himself  as  generally  disagreeable  as 
persons  in  a  similar  condition 
usually  da 

When  we  in  our  turn  arrived  at 
the  hotel  the  General  went  off  to 
bed— it  was  quite  time  too -and 
then  Banger,  who  evidently  wanted 
to  talk  about  himself,  insisted  upon 
taking  me  up  to  his  room.  On  our 
way  we  passed  the  apartments  occu- 
pied by  our  friends,  and  then 
Banger,  who  dared  not  speak  for 
fear  of  being  overheard,  pointed 
triumphantly  to  some  objects  lying 
on  the  door-mats. 

At  one  entrance  there  were  two 
pairs  of  boots,  belonging  to  a  lady 
and  a  gentleman  respectively.  At 
the  other  was  a  single  pair,  particu- 
larly small,  and  to  an  amateur  in 
feet,  I  should  say,  justifying  all  the 


praise  that  had  been  bestowed  on 
them. 

I  dragged  Banger  from  the  spot. 
where  he  seemed  absurdly  dispocied 
to  linger.  When  we  reached  his 
room  he  became  guilty  of  rapturoos 
conduct  to  a  ridiculous  degree,  and 
then  asked  me,  in  a  lucid  interval, 
if  I  did  not  think  him  the  happiest 
of  men. 

I  declared  my  very  high  opinion 
of  his  state  of  blics,  and  got  away 
from  him  as  soon  as  I  could. 

His  must  have  been  pleasant  sleep 
that  night— if  he  slept  at  alL 


I  did  not  see  my  friend  on  the 
following  day,  but  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing that  he  came  to  me  with  a 
message  from  Mrs.  Merridew,  ask- 
ing me  to  dine  with  the  Colonel  and 
herself,  who  had  a  small  party  in 
their  own  apartment& 

All  was  going  right,  he  said,  be- 
tween himself  and  Miss  Pembroke; 
and  he  had  the  advantage,  bo 
frankly  confessed,  of  a  great  deal  of 
backing  up  from  Mrs.  Merridew  as 
well  as  from  his  uncle.  *  I  shall  pro- 
pose,* said  he, '  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity—to-night if  I  get  a  chance.' 
He  said  nothing  about  feet  this  time 
—I  suppose  he  thought  his  present 
relations  with  Miss  Pembroke  did 
not  justify  such  a  discussion.  Bat 
I  noticed  when  we  met  the  ladies 
that  they  continued  to  wear  robes 
so  long  as  to  preclude  investigation 
into  that  particular. 

At  dinner  Ranger  was  placed  asa 
matter  of  oour^e  beside  the  bln^ 
eyed  beautv,  while  she  of  the  beaded 
black  divided  her  attentions  very 
pleasantly  between  the  rest  of  ns— 
the  General  and  myself  being  the 
only  other  guests. 

After  dinner  we  all  went  to  the 
theatre;  and  there  also  Banger's 
seat  in  the  box  was  next  to  that  of 
Miss  Pembroke.  He  had  by  this 
time  got  so  &r  as  to  talk  to  her  in 
whispers. 

The  box  was  rather  crowded,  and 
the  Gkneral,  the  Colonel,  and  myself, 
were  not  sorry  to  go  out  for  heif  an 
hour  between  the  pieces.  On  our 
return  I  noticed  that  the  blue  eyes 
were  much  cast  down,  and  that  their 
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owner  was  con8trained,and  evidently 
indisposed  for  conyersation.  Tbe 
black  eyes,  on  the  contrary,  were 
all  animation  and  triumph,  and 
their  owner  oonrersational  to  an 
unusual  degree.    I  had  my  suspi- 


Banger  made  a  remark  in  the 
course  of  the  eyening  which  seemed 
mai-apropos— I  could  not  tell  why 
at  the  time.  There  was  a  youog 
lady  on  the  stage  playing  the  part 
of  a  wuhrette,  with  skirts  of  course 
which  made  no  mystery  of  a  little  foot 
and  a  well-tamed  ankle.  Somebody 
made  a  remark  that  i^e  was  not 
quite  so  pretty  as  the  author  of  the 
piece  intended  her  to  be. 

'  No/  said  the  General,  who  had 
a  blunt  way  of  expressing  his 
opinion  on  the  'points'  of  ladies; 
'  bat  her  feet  are  first-rate.' 

'  I  am  an  immense  admirer  of 
pretty  feet,'  said  Banger  to  his 
neighbour,  in  a  voice  intended 
doubtless  for  a  whisper,  but  which 
was  audible  to  the  whole  box. 

Miss  Pembroke  drew  herself  up, 
blushed  unmistakably,  and  I  thought 
looked  rather  mdignant.  The  com- 
pliment was  perhaps  rather  too 
direot 

The  General  accompanied  the 
Oolonel  and  the  ladies  home  this 
time.  When  Banger  and  myself 
were  left  alone  on  the  boulevard, 
Banger  clutched  me  by  the  shoulder, 
and  said— 

*A11  right,  my  boy!--<xingrata- 
late  me.' 

I  did  congratulate  him,  and  re- 
marked that  he  seemed  to  have 
managed  matters  rather  cleverly 
during  our  absence  from  the  box. 

'Well/  said  he,  'Mis.  Merridew 
was  very  considerate :  pushed  her 
chair  into  a  comer  and  said  she  had 
a  headache,  seemed,  in  &ct,  to  be 
asleep;  and  I  popped  the  question 
in  the  quietest  manner  i)ossible.' 

'Ana  received  the  answer  in  the 
same  way?' 

'  Yes,  as  far  as  I  got  any  answer 
at  all ;  and  perhaps  I  am  not  quite 
justifted  in  saying  that  it's  all  right 
—she  said  nothing  more  than  "  To- 
morrow!"' 

And  Banger  looked  a  little  nerv- 
ous at  the  new  idea. 

'  Oh,  I  think  you  are  safe  if  she 


said  that/  replied  I,  and  I  congra- 
tulated him  over  again. 

We  were  to  meet  next  day,  ac- 
cording to  an  arrangement  made  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  to  go  and 
see  the  waters  play  at  Vereaillee. 


VL 

I  was  at  the  Grand  Hdtel  next 
day  soon  after  noon.  I  met  Banger 
in  the  hall  before  presenting  myself 
in  the  Merridews'  domain.  He  was 
radiant  with  joy.  Miss  Pembroke 
had  not  appeared  at  breakfiEist,  but 
he  had  sought  and  obtained  an  in- 
terview with  her  immediately  after, 
had  renewed  his  suit,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  answer  which  might  have 
been  expected  after  Ytss  response  of 
the  night  before. 

'  Now,'  said  Banger,  when  he  had 
told  me  these  interesting  particu- 
lars, 'we  will  go  the  Merridews' 
quurters— the  ladies  ought  to  be 
ready  by  this  time.' 

There  was  nobody  in  the  little 
salon  when  we  entered ;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  the  two  ladies  joined  us. 

A  moments  glance  at  their  cos- 
tume revealed  a  fact  which  asto- 
nished me,  and  caused  in  Banger 
nothing  less  than  consternation.  I 
oould  see  what  was  working  within 
him,  though  he  tried  to  keep  it  in 
control 

Mrs.  Merridew  and  Miss  Pem- 
broke were  both  attired  in  &shion- 
able  costumes  which  permitted  the 
feet  to  be  visible;  and  the  unac- 
countable fact  became  apparent  that 
it  was  the  eldfior  lady  who  owned 
what  Banger  called  l£e  Mice,  while 
to  the  younger  belonged  the — ^I  will 
not  use  the  word  which  Banger  had 
ventured  upon  in  his  indignation, 
and  the  more  so  as  the  epithet  in  its 
signification  as  a  satire  on  size  was 
quite  unjustified.  Miss  Pembroke's 
teet  were  not  remarkably  large. 
They  were  of  very  fair  average  dimen- 
sions, strictly  proportionate  to  her 
figure,  which  was  on  a  grander  scale 
than  that  of  her  cousin.  They  were 
very  good  feet  besides,  and  citaussd 
to  perfection.  But  if  diminutiveness 
were  the  object  in  view,  no  feet  conld 
hope  to  compete  with  tho?e  of  Mrs. 
Merridew.    These  were  on  so  small 
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a  scale  that  in  a  statae  th^  would 
have  looked  inoongruoas ;  but  seen 
in  connection  witti  the  neat  and 
nicely-clad  figure  of  their  present 
owner,  they  must  have  gained  ad- 
miration from  a  great  many  persons 
besides  the  Chinese. 

I  saw  Banger  regarding  first  one 
lady  and  then  another  wiUi  looks  of 
wonderment,  and  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
mortification.  Mrs.  Meiridew,  whose 
beady  eyes  were  merry,  I  sospect  at 
his  expense,  seemed  to  see  that 
something  was  the  matter,  and  tried 
to  cover  his  confusion  by  talking  to 
any  extent.  Miss  Pembroke  also 
seemed  to  see  that  something  was 
the  matter;  but  her  mode  of  meet- 
ing it  took  the  form  of  reserre. 
They  were  all,  I  fancy,  as  much  re- 
lieved as  I  was  when  the  General 
and  the  Colonel  came  in  and  a 
movement  was  made  for  the  railway 
station. 

But  things  were  no  better  when 
we  were  in  the  train.  Banger  was 
moody  and  embanassed,  even  cold 
in  his  manner  towards  the  beautiful 
^rl  about  whom  he  had  been  raving 
little  more  than  an  hour  before. 
And  Miss  Pembroke  evidently  felt 
herself  slighted.  She  was  seated 
next  to  her  betrothed,  but  turned 
away  from  him,  and  addressed  her 
conversation  during  the  short  jour- 
ney almost  entirely  to  me.  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  under  her  charm- 
ing influence,  what  a  fool  my  friend 
was  to  allow  his  infatuation  to  carry 
him  to  this  extent.  Had  it  been  my 
case — but  no  matter. 

At  Versailles  we  saw  all  the  grand 
things  that  were  to  be  seen;  but 
neither  the  palace  nor  the  gardens 
had  their  old  attractions  for  us.  A 
gloom  was  cast  oyer  the  party ;  for 
none  could  fail  to  perceive  the 
breach  that  was  taking  place  be- 
tween the  lovers,  thoagh  all  could 
not,  I  suppose,  attribute  it  to  its 
proper  cause. 

As  we  roamed  through  the  rooms 
and  galleries.  Banger  walked  beside 
Miss  Pembroke,  and  spoke  to  her 
from  time  to  time;  but  he  had  lost 
his  power  of  conversation,  and  was 
constrained  beyond  all  attempts  at 
disguise.  The  lady  met  his  coldness 
by  this  time  more  than  half  way, 
And  her  biauty  wore  a  haughtiness 


that  ill  became  it— like  that  of  a 
frozen  rose. 

In  the  gardens  he  offiared  his  arm, 
but  this  was  decisively  refused; 
and,  as  if  to  prevent  another  de- 
monstration of  the  kind,  Clara- 
may  I  call  her  Clara?— took  the 
arm  of  Mrs.  Merridew. 

The  elder  lady  improved  the  occa- 
sion by  taking  tbo  younger  ooe 
apart,  and  holding  her  for  some 
tune  in  conversation.  I  watched 
the  pair  while  Banger  walked  on 
with  the  two  officers.  I  purposely 
avoided  any  colloquy  with  the 
former,  as  I  saw  that  such  advice 
as  I  had  to  offer  would,  be,  ill  le- 
ceived^ 

The  e£fect  of  Mis.  Merridew's 
communication  upon  Clara  was  fu 
from  being  mollifying.  Indignation 
was  visibly  depicted  on  the  yoxmg 
lady's  countenance;  and  as  they 
both  rose  from  the  seat  where  they 
had  taken  refoge,  and  rejoined  me, 
I  heard  Miss  Pembroke  say— 

'I  do  not  know  how  to  forgive 
you.  Flora,  Of  course  I  do  fcwgive 
you,  for  you  meant  well ;  but  I  con- 
sider that  I  have  been  the  victim  of 
a  most  humiliating  plot.' 

We  returned  to  Paris  under  as 
unpleasant  conditions  as  ever  at- 
tended a  party  of  pleasure.  When 
we  alighted  firom  the  train  the  ladies 
entered  the  open  carriage  that  wbs 
in  waiting,  and  Banger  followed 
them— as  I  supposed  to  seek  a  re- 
conciliation. The  rest  of  us  walked. 
"When  we  arrived  at  the  hotel  I  ex- 
cused myself  from  joining  the  party 
at  dinner,  and  took  my  leave. 

Banger  came  to  me  early  next 
morning,  and  told  me  that  his  en- 
gagement with  Miss  Pembroke  was 
broken  off.  . 

'  Surely,'  said  I, '  you  are  not  fool 
enough  to  quarrel  with  her  for  not 
having  Mrs.  Merridew*s  feet!  1^ 
so * 

'Hear  me,  man,'  said  he,  sternlyj 
'I  love  her  more  than  I  ever  loved 
anything  upon  this  earth,  and  l 
would  marry  her  if  her  feet  w^ 
really  the  Beetle-Crushers  pictured 
by  my  depraved  imagination.  Bm  1 
seem  to  have  been  the  victim  ^f  * 
plot  in  which  it  is  not  quite  clear 
that  she  was  not  an  accomplice; 
and  the  joke  of  the  thing  is  that  she 
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makes  a  similar  complaint  cm  her 
own  part' 

' But  surely/  I  urged,  'this  mi»- 
understanding  can  be  accommo- 
dated.' 

'  The  diflBcuIty,'  said  he,  Ms  now 
on  her  side.  Look  at  this  letter, 
which  was  brought  to  me  with  my 
— with  my  boots,'  he  added  with  a 
laugh,  remembering  his  absurdities 
in  connection  with  those  articles  of 
costume. 

I  read  the  letter.  It  was  a  dis- 
missal, couched  in  sufficiently  con- 
temptuous terms,  intimating  that 
the  writer  was  not  disposed  to  ally 
herself  with  a  person  whose  affec- 
tion depended  upon  abstract  quali- 
fications. 

He  would  not  listen  to  my  per- 
suasiona  He  was  off,  he  said,  some- 
where; he  had  had  quite  enough  of 
Paris— as  if  Paris  was  in  &ult! — 
and  neyer  wished  to  see  the  place 
again.  His  intention  was  to  go- 
well,  he  did  not  quite  know  where. 
He  should  either  join  some  foreign 
service  where  there  was  hard  fight- 
ing, in  hopes  of  being  knocked  over, 
or  join  his  friend  (he  men- 
tioned a  great  name  connected  with 
the  Qeographical  Society)  in  disco- 
yering  the  source  of  the  Nile.  He 
was  not  sure  which. 

And  so  he  left  me. 

Two  days  after,  when  I  called  at 
theGrand  Hdtel,  1  found  thatColonel 
Merridew  and  his  party  had  also 
taken  their  departure. 

VIL 

Nearly  a  year  went  by,  and  I  saw 
nothing  of  Banger,  nor  of  his  friends. 
But  in  the  autumn  sncoeeding  that 
of  our  sojourn  in  Paris  I  happened 
to  be  at  Baden-Baden.  There,  as  I 
«ame  out  of  the  Kursaal  one  day,  I 
met  going  in— the  entire  of  our 
Paris  party.  Mrs.  Merridew,  her 
husband,  and  the  joTial  old  General, 
were  in  front;  Clara  and  Banger — 
with  their  arms  in  one  another  this 
time — brought  up  the  rear. 

The  meeting  was  a  hearty  one, 
and  when  it  came  to  my  tarn  to 
have  a  quiet  confab  with  Banger,  I 
eould  not  help  saying  maliciously — 

'Why,  I  thought  you  were  killed 
in  the  Danish  war,  or  held  in  capti- 


vity by  that  king  in  Africa  who  has 
all  the  fat  wives?' 

'  Now  don't  be  annoying,  my  boy,' 
said  he.  'I  made  it  all  right, 
though  only  six  weeks  ago  by  the 
way,  when  that  lovely  girl  who  has 
just  left  my  arm,  became  Mrs. 
Charles  Banger,  F.B.G.S.,  and  some 
other  distinctions  if  you  did  but 
know  them.  I  thought  better  of  the 
two  alternatives  I  suggested,  and 
determined  to  follow  the  thing  up. 
I  did  80  by  letter,  and  after  that  by 
personal  appeal,  and  somehow,  after 
an  immense  deal  of  devotion  on  my 
part,  and  no  little  influence,  I  sus- 
pect on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Merridew, 
the  lady's  scruples  were  removed. 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  after 
dinner— you  will  dine  with  us  of 
course  to-day.' 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  what  I 
did,  and  delighted  to  dine  with  them 
of  course ;  but  Mrs.  Merridew  told 
me  *  all  about  it '  before  Banger  had 
an  opportunity.  This  is  what  she 
said,  when  I  gave  her  my  arm, 
coming  away  from  the  Eursaal : 

'As  Mr.  Banger's  friend  you 
ought  to  know  the  facts  of  the 
case ;  and  indeed  I  owe  it  to  you, 
on  my  own  part,  that  I  should  ex- 
plain  my  share  in  the  proceedings. 
When  I  first  met  Charles  at  the 
table  d'hdte,  I  recognized  him  at 
once,  apart  from  his  name,  which  I 
well  remembered  also,  as  an  old 
pupil  of  my  fiather's— my  father 
was  a  clergyman  who  took  pupils— 
before  he  went  up  to  Cambridge.  It 
is  a  dreadful  time  ago,  but  I  was  a 
mere  girl  then,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose,'— ^and  her  beady  black  eyes  here 
gave  a  sly  glance  of  inquiry — *  and 
not  grown  up.  He  paid  me  an  awful 
amount  of  attention  in  those  days, 
and  was  particularly  infatuated,  as  he 
said,  with  my  feet  He  was  always 
raving  about  my  feet,  in  fact ;  and 
as  they  saemed  to  be  the  special 
objects  of  his  affection,  I  was  less 
flattered  than  I  should  otherwise 
have  been,  and  merely  made  fun  of 
him  instead  of  falling  in  love,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
Indeed  his  fondness  for  foet  ap- 
peared to  be  of  an  abstract  charac- 
ter, for  he  took  to  admiring  a  house- 
maid who  had  gifts  in  that  direction. 
This  was  quite  enough  for  me  as 
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you  may  suppose,  and  after  the  girl 
had  gone — which  I  took  care  should 
be  at  an  early  date  after  the  dieco- 
Tery— I  gave  him  his  dismissal  also. 
I  was  very  young  then,  of  course/ 
—here  the  beadtd  eyes  again  made 
an  appeal  fur  contirmation — 'but 
even  at  my  age  the  attentions  that 
he  paid  were  of  importance.  Well, 
he  went  to  the  University  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  and  I  saw 
him  no  more.  When  I  met  him  at 
the  hotel  he  did  not  recognize  me.  I 
suppoFe  I  am  changed.*— Again  the 
beaaed  eyes  looked  arch.— 'I  was 
then  away  from  my  husband.  I 
thought  that  had  I  introduced  my- 
self he  would  be  making  love  to 
me,  and  that,  of  course,  would  never 
do.  But  on  the  other  hand  I  had  a 
regard  for  him,  and  considered  that 
he  would  make  a  capital  match  for 
my  cousin.  So  I  determined  to  play 
upon  his  weakness  in  a  harmless 
way.  I  persuaded  Clara  that  the 
new  costumes  were  indecorous  wear 
for  ladies  in  an  hotel  by  themselves, 
so  we  always  wore  b»ins.  I  saw  that 
he  was  struck  with  one  of  us,  and 
guessed  that  he  would  find  out  our 
rooms,  and  be  bewildered  by  the 
boots  at  the  door.  I  even  let  him 
hear  the  name  of  the  bootmaker,  in 
order  that  he  might  prosecute  his 
inquiries  there,  which  ne  did,  as  you 
know.  When  my  husband  came,  I 
even  went  so  far  as  to  change  the 
boots  at  the  differei^  doors  in  order 


to  deceive  him.  All  went  well,  and 
I  almost  drove  him  to  the  propoeal 
at  the  theatre.  It  was  two  days  after 
that  that  Clara,  when  we  were  going 
to  Versailles,  suggested  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  reason  for  conti- 
nuing our  trains.  I  had  no  longer 
any  excuse  for  opposition,  and  the 
result  was  as  you  saw.  When 
Charles  turned  sulky— as  you  saw 
also— I  had  to  explain  the  whole  to 
Clara,  who  nearly  quarrelled  with 
me,  and  quite  threw  Charles  o£ 
Nothing  but  his  constant  pleadings, 
for  nearly  a  year,  during  which 
time  he  followed  us  about  with  a 
persistence  which  left  no  doubt  of 
his  sincerity,  and  my  earnest  per- 
suasions directed  all  the  time  at 
Clara,  induced  her  at  last  to  forgive 
him ;  and  there  they  are  now,  man 
and  wife,  to  the  great  delight  of  us 
all.' 

We  were  a  happy  party  that  day 
at  dinner,  and  for  a  great  manj 
days  afterwards.  I  was  the  more 
happy,  too,  when  Banger  told  me,  in 
confidence,  that  he  was  quite  cured 
of  his  partiality  for  feet,  and  looked 
upon  them  in  the  light  of  simply 
userul  extremities. 

'  I  would  rather  be  married  to 
Clara,'  he  added, '  if  she  had  really 
Beetle-Crushers— which  you  know 
she  has  not— than  to  anybody  else 
in  the  world,  even  though  she  could 
step  into  a  glass  slipper  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Merridew.'  S.  L.  B. 


PERPLEXITIES  OF  BRADSHAW. 


ABOUT  thirty  years  ago  a  thin, 
modest,  yellow-coloured  peri- 
odical began  to  make  its  appearance, 
purporting  to  be  a  guide  to  the 
railways  of  Great  Britain :  showing 
bow  far  they  went,  how  many  trains 
per  day  there  were  on  each  line,  at 
what  hours  the  trains  arrived  at  the 
several  stations,  and  the  fares 
charged  for  each  journey  from  Lon- 
dom  It  was  not  much  altogether, 
for  there  was  not  much  to  talk 
about.  Not  a  single  important  line 
was  fally  opened,  except  the  &r- 
famed  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the 
talk  of  those  days.  Indeed  there  was 
then  a  state  of  things  whieh  is  hardly 
comprehensible    to    us   just  now. 


The  Brighton  line  vras  only  in  part 
opened.  The  South  Eastern  was  in 
progress,  and  that  was  all  (the 
wicked  Chatham  and  Dover  of 
course  did  not  exist  in  those  days). 
The  South  Western  began  at  Mine 
Elms  instead  of  Waterloo,  and  com- 
pnsed  no  railway  oonununication 
whatever  with  Portsmouth,  Gkwporty 
Salisbury,  or  places  beyond  them; 
it  was,  in  £Eust,  nothing  more  than  a 
Nine  Elms  and  Southampton  Bail- 
way.  The  Great  Western  was 
straggling  to  get  to  Bristol,  but  had 
not  yet  achieved  that  desirable  re- 
sult. The  London  and  North  West- 
em— known  in  those  days  as  the 
London  and  Birmingham — really 
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had  reached  the  last-named  town, 
where  it  formed  part  of  the  onlj 
main  line  in  the  kingdom.  The 
Midland  had  not  approached  within 
eighty  miles  of  London,  and  was 
simply  part  of  a  small  family  of  rail- 
ways in  the  three  hosieiy  ooonties  of 
Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Derby. 
The  Great  Northern  was  yet  no- 
dreamed  of..  The  Great  Eastern 
was  not  great  in  anything  except 
the  name  of  Eastern  Counties;  it 
was  struggling  to  reach  somewhere 
about  Colchester,  and  was  in  that 
state  of  desperate  financial  embar- 
rassment which  has  clnn^  to  it 
almost  ever  since ;  it  has  had  almost 
as  many  Chairmen  of  Boards  as 
Mexico  has  had  republican  presi- 
dents— which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
The  little  Blackwall  was  uncon- 
nected with  any  other  line;  and  the 
little  Greenwich  did  not  yet  exist 

Such  were  the  railways  which 
started  from  the  metropolis  in  the 
early  days  of  the  little  yellow  book. 
As  may  readily  be  supposed,  matters 
were  still  less  developed  in  more 
remote  districts.  Sussex  had  only 
one  bit  of  railway,  a  portion  of  Uie 
Brighton  line.  J^orset  had  nothing ; 
Devon  and  Cornwall  nothing.  The 
broad  gauge,  working  its  way 
gradually  through  Berks  and  Wilts, 
had  just  begun  to  touch  Somerset 
and  Gloucestershire.  Lincoln  the 
large  and  Rutland  the  little,  as  well 
as  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge, 
were  quite  without  railways.  Here- 
ford and  its  cider,  Worcester  and  its 
hops,  Shropshire  and  its  iron,  had 
to  do  as  well  as  they  could  without 
the  aid  of  the  iron  horse.  Torkshire 
had  begun  to  show  a  little  in  this 
way,  but  Westmorelaud  and  Cum- 
berland had  not;  nor  had  Northum- 
berland, except  in  the  form  of  tram- 
ways connected  with  the  collieries. 
Wales  had  nothing  whatever. 
Scotland  had  certain  little  bits,  in- 
£uitine  railways  a  few  miles  long: 
none  of  them  long  enough  for  an 
hour*s  journey,  or  forming  links  in 
a  main  line  of  communication.  Poor 
Ireland  (everybody says  'poor Ire- 
land ')  had  merely  four  miles  of  rail- 
way out  of  Dublin,  and  about  as 
much  out  of  Bel&st ;  Mr.  Bianooni's 
well-appointed  cars  had  not  yet  been 
tampered  with  in  the  least 


The  little  yellow  book,  then,  did 
not  say  much,  because  there  was  not 
much  to  say.  Bradshaw  ushered 
the  book  into  the  world ;  Bradshaw 
does  so  still;  bat  whether  there 
is  really  a  Bradshaw  •—  whether 
there  has  ever  been  a  Bradshaw — 
who  knows  ?  Can  any  one  tell  us 
about  Mr.  Day  or  Mr.  Martin;  Mr. 
Barclay  or  Mr.  Perkins;  Mr. 
Howell  or  Mr.  James ;  Mr.  Childs, 
Mr.  Coutts,  Mr.  Piokford?  Are  they 
alive?  Aro  auy  of  them  alive:  or 
do  they  belong  to  the  same  order  of 
beings  as  the  mythical  Mrs.  Harris? 
The  public  don't  know ;  the  public 
don't  care.  And  so  it  is  with  *  Brad- 
shaw. It  may  be  that  George  Brad- 
shaw, an  engraver  and  prmter  at 
Manchester,  who  started  the  little 
yellow  book,  died  some  sixteen 
years  ago;  it  may  be  so,  but '  Brad- 
shaw' knows  nothing  about  it 
'  Bradshaw'  comes  out  in  a  new 
yellow  coat  every  month,  without  a 
tear  for  the  memory  of  its  parent 
Everybody  knows  '  Bradshaw,'  espe- 
cially the  inevitable '  boots '  at  inns 
and  hotels.  .We  go  to  a  railway 
station,  and  ask  for '  Bradshaw ;'  the 
supplementary  word  'Guide'  is  a 
superfluity.  '  Bradshaw '  to  us  is  a 
thing,  a  commodity ;  or,  if  a  person, 
an  undying  one,  like  the  Wandering 
Jew.  Not  like  him,  however,  in  one 
sense;  for  while  Uie  Jew  became 
thinner  and  wayworn,  '  Bradshaw ' 
becomes  fiitter  and  more  jolly  the 
older  he  gets;  he  will  burst  his 
yellow  garment  aoon»  unless  it  be 


Bradshaw '  had  much  ado  in  his 
early  days  in  overcoming  difficulties, 
more  than  the  present  generatian 
know  about  He  had  to  deal  with 
(say)  forty  railway  companies,  for 
the  most  part  so  jealous  one  of 
another,  that  what  are  called  ihrough 
trains  were  scarcely  thought  of. 
When  you  reached  the  junction  of 
two  companies'  lines  (what  few  such 
junctions  there  were;,  you  had  to 
change  carriages;  perhaps  to  wait 
an  hour  or  two;  perhaps  to  change 
the  style  of  your  travelling  from 
third  class  to  second,  or  from  second 
to  first^a  favourite  dodge  in  those 
days.  'Bradshaw'  had  trouble 
to  p;et  the  eompauies  to  send  him 
theu:  time-tables  once  a  month;  and 
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even  then  it  was  so  late  ttiat  the 
fifth  or  sixth  of  the  month  would 
arrive  before  the  yellow  book  oonld 
appear.  The  directors,  moreorer, 
often  changed  the  times  of  their 
trains  in  the  middle  of  the  month, 
thus  exasperating  'Bradshaw'  and 
bewildering  the  public.  Whether 
'Bradshaw'  converted  the  directors 
by  his  expostulations,  or  whether 
th^  came  to  see  the  truth  hj  their 
own  unaided  efibrts,  certain  it  is 
that  the  plan  became  customary  of 
making  changes  in  times  and  trains 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
almost  excIosiTely,  and  of  letting 
'  Bradshaw'  have  the  information  in 
good  time^a  system  conyenient  for 
everybody. 

And  so  the  railways  grew;  and 
so '  Bradshaw '  grew.  In  1840  there 
were  1 100  miles  of  rail  open  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  in  1850  the 
length  had  stretched  out  to  6600 
miles;  in  i860  to  10,400 ;  and  now 
in  this  good  year  1869  the  total 
length  is  something  like  1 5,000  miles. 
No  wonder  that '  Bradshaw '  becomes 
burly  and  obese,  in  his  attempt  to 
comprise  and  digest  so  much  matter. 
When  he  was  young  he  extended 
only  to  thirty-two  pages,  and  no 
one  thought  it  worth  while  to  give 
him  any  advertisements ;  but  now — 
mark  the  change— here  are  upwards 
of  four  hundred  pages  of  the  most 
closely-packed  type  that  human  eye 
can  ever  wish  to  pore  over.  And  so 
anxious  is  'Bradshaw'  that  you 
shall  be  able  to  find  what  you  want, 
and  when  you  want  it,  that  he  gives 
an  Index  to  the  Tables,  a  Key  to 
the  Index,  a  Map  to  the  Key,  and 
all  sorts  of  mar^  and  indications 
likely  to  be  useful.  And  yet,  who 
but  a  bagman  can  understand  it 
without  the  aid  of  some  one  who 
has  already  gone  through  this  kind 
of  drilling?  Let  us  take  a  parti- 
cular number  and  a  particular  page 
— ^no  matter  which.  Say  that  we 
want  the  No.  6  train  on  the  Euston 
Square  line.  Very  well ;  let  us  see. 
In  the  first  place  that  train  begins, 
not  at  Eoston,  but  at  Bugby,  about 
seven  in  the  morning ;  it  goes  on  to 
Stafibrd,  followed  by  a  vertical  row 
of  dots ;  then  there  are  two  notices 
concerning  Stoke  and  Macclesfield, 
where  we  are  told  to  'stop;'  after 


this  comes  another  vertical  row  of 
dots;  and  then,  to  the  bewilder- 
ment of  many  an  explorer  of  the 
book,  the  train  starts  again  from 
Crewe  before  six  the  $ame  morning, 
ending  in  a  row  of  dots  somewhera 
about  Bolton.  Or  let  it  be  No.  it». 
We  start  from  Euston  in  early 
morning,  and  go  on  to  Watford; 
here  we  slip  off  diagonally,  for 
reasons  unexplained,  into  No.  17 
column;  but  No.  16  picks  itself  up 
again,  and  suddenly  reappears 
(no  one  knows  how)  at  Burmingbam, 
but  not  f<Mr  long;  at  Stafford  a 
finger  points  upwards,  to  tell  you 
to  note  something  (but  what  .that 
sometlung  is,  you  are  to  find  out) ; 
and  then  you  run  off  again  to 
No.  17;  recovering  yourself  once 
more,  you  pick  up  No.  16  at  War- 
rington, but  somehow  find  that  it 
has  changed  its  character  from  a 
third  class  to  a  first  and  second 
class  train.  These  are  samples  ot 
the  'pursuit  of  trains  under  (ufficul- 
ties,'  very  little  exaggerated,  as  many 
a  passenger  knows  full  well.  Some 
years  ago  '  Punch '  got  up  a  capital 
drama  of  the  spasmodic  kind,  in 
which  the  main  incidents  depended 
on  the  impossibility  of  anybody 
being  able  to  tmderstand  the  time- 
tables in  Bradshaw,  and  on  the  con- 
sequent arrival  of  all  the  characters 
either  at  the  wrong  stations,  or  the 
wrong  times,  or  bou.  In  truth,  how- 
ever, as  IB  well  known  to  those  who 
have  become  accustomed  to  the 
yellow  book,  the  difficulties  arise 
from  having  so  much  to  pack  within 
a  given  space.  If  there  were  double 
the  number  of  pages,  there  would 
be  fiicilities  for  separating  the 
columns  and  trains  in  a  dmerent 
way ;  but  then  the  book  would  be 
too  big  for  an  ordinary  pocket,  and 
probably  sixpence  would  not  suffice 
to  pay  lor  it.  Many  persons  think 
they  can  see  how  to  simplify '  Brad- 
shaw:' we  only  say,  Try  it!  Several 
attempts  have  been  made,  with 
partial  success;  but  'Bradshaw' 
still  remains  king. 

When  we  come  to  consider  what 
our  railway  system  really  is,  we 
may  rather  marvel  that  such  a  com- 
plicated network  can  be  treated  with 
any  regularity  at  all,  than  that  diffi- 
culties should  occur  in  tabulating 
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and  describing  it  Our  fifteen  thoa- 
sand  miles  of  line  haye  oost  five 
hundred  millions  sterling.  There 
aie  greatly  over  six  million  trains 
mnning  on  the  lines  in  the  course 
of  a  year ;  the  whole  distance  run 
by  all  the  trains  reaching  the  ahnost 
incredible  amount  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  miles.  These  trains 
earn  forty  millions  sterling  annually, 
of  which  almost  exactly  half  is  ab- 
sorbed in  working  expenses,  leaving 
the  other  half  for  appropriation  as 
interest  and  diyidend  on  capital. 
This  second  half  of  the  gross  earn- 
ings amounts  to  4  per  cent,  on  the 
inyested  capital,  on  an  average; 
but  as  debenture-interest  and  pre- 
ference-dividend carry  off  a  larger 
percentage,  the  ordinary  share- 
holders have  to  be  content  with  a 
much  lower  ratio.  The  best  half  of 
the  year  (May  to  October)  brings 
four  millions  sterling  more  gross 
traffic  than  the  worst  half  (November 
to  April).  So  vast  has  the  system 
of  amalgamation  now  become,  that 
fourteen  companies  receive  four- 
fifths  of  the  entire  revenue,  after 
having  borne  four-fifths  of  the  ex- 
penditure. Those  who  remember 
how  these  companies  have  been 
built  up  are  well  aware  that  each  is 
the  result  of  complex  arrangements^ 
by  which  purchasings  and  leasings 
have  brought  many  Tines  under  the 
management  of  one  board  of  direc- 
tors. And  what  a  prodigious 
amount  of  work  the  companies  get 
through  in  the  course  of  a  year  I 
They  possess  eight  thousand  loco- 
motives and  a  quarter  of  a  million 
carriages  and  waggons  of  various 
kinds.  They  carry  in  these  carriages 
three  hundred  million  passengers  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  The  waggons 
convey,  of  inanimate  luggage,  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  hundred  million 
tons;  while  sixteen  million  cattle, 
calves,  sheep,  lambs,  pigs,  horses, 
asses,  and  dogs,  produce  an  amazing 
amount  of  boo-ing»  bleating,  baa- 
ing, grunting,  squeaking,  ndg^g, 
braying,  and  bow-wow-in^;. 

'  Bradshaw'  does  not  give  us  the 
kind  of  information  just  touched 
upon;  his  yellow  book  is  too  busy 


with  places  and  times  to  talk  about 
millions  of  pounds  or  of  people. 
He  does,  however,  give  us  all  the 
railway  stations  in  the  United  King- 
dom; and  a  remarkable  collection 
it  is,  ranging  alphabetically  fiN>m 
Abbeyleix  to  Tstalyfera,  ranging 
north  and  south  from  Golspie  to 
Penzance,  and  east  and  west  from 
Yarmouth  to  £[illamey.  The  reader 
may  do  what  he  likes  with  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  stations ; 
but  we  warn  him  to  screw  up  his 
mouth  in  a  peculiar  way  before  he 
attempts  to  pronounce  such  names 
of  Welsh  stations  as  Oefri-y-bedd, 
Llanwrtyd,  Llanidloes,  Oaersws, 
Machynnlleth,  Ynys-las,  Llanbryn- 
mawr,  Llwyngwril,  Criocieth,  Dinas- 
Mawddwy,  £lan-y-mynech,  Troe- 
dyrhiew,  Penpergwm,  Glyndyfrdwy, 
Ghwilog,  Llan-rhaiadr,  Gwyddel- 
wem,  Llanwuda,  Pennrhynden- 
draeth,  and  Gynwyd.  If  the  porter 
at  a  Welsh  station  bawls  out  such  a 
name  as  one  of  these,  let  an  English 
passenger  keep  all  his  wits  about 
him,  for  he  will  have  need  of  them 
— it  may  perchance  sound  very 
much  like  'Skwhrghtyfllddrhoow.* 

One  of  the  puzzlements  in '  Brad- 
shaw'  is  to  know  whether  aparticnlar 
station  is  on  a  main  line  or  on  a 
branch;  and  even  when  we  know 
this,  we  have  to  see  from  what  point 
the  branch  springs  out,  and  whether 
a  particulax  train  accommodates  the 
branch  as  well  as  the  main  line. 
This  matter  is  becoming  more  diffi- 
cult than  ever;  because,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  new  main 
lines  can  only  be  few  in  number, 
whereas  branch  lines  are  being  in- 
creased every  year.  Look  at  the 
grand  London  and  North  Western, 
for  instance ;  here  the  branches  are 
not  far  under  fifty  in  number,  some 
barely  half  a  dozen  miles  in  length, 
while  others  stretch  across  two  or 
three  counties. 

But  really  our  railway  system  is 
a  marvellous  thing,  when  all  is  told ; 
and  'Bradshaw'  tells  us  as  much 
about  it  as  can  possibly  be  told  in  a 
handy  space.  He  gets  £ftt;  but  his 
food  is  legitimate. 
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A  PERSON  who  may  bo  desiroas 
of  negotiating  a  loan,  has  the 
option  of  placing  himself  in  com- 
munication with  one  of  those  oblig- 
ing gentlemen  who  are  perpetually 
nuJdng  known  to  the  public  that 
they  have  at  their  dispoeal  bound- 
less wealth,  which  is  ready  to  be 
scattered  broadcast  among  needy 
applicants.  It  is  clear  tliat  nobody 
ought  to  want  a  pound,  as  long  as 
money  is  to  be  had  without  security, 
and  with  the  most  immediate  de- 
spatch. Should  any  one  enter  upon 
tne  transaction  under  the  impression 
that  the  reckless  liberality  of  the 
terms  seems  to  be  all  on  the  side  of 
the  borrower,  he  will  presently  dis- 
cover that  the  philantnropio  lender 
has  divers  little  secrets  at  command 
for  turning  this  seeming  advantage 
entirely  to  his  own  profit  In  other 
words  a  loan,  judiciously  conducted 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  craft, 
is  by  no  means  an  unprofitable  spe- 
culation for  any  one  who  has  money 
to  lend.  What  between  interest^ 
renewals,  and  costs,  the  manof  money 
has  it  all  his  own  way.  He  is  pretty 
sure  to  make  a  decent  picking  off 
his  victim  before  he  is  driven  for 
refuge  into  the  arms  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Commissioner.  Those  who 
have  tried  the  experiment  will  con- 
fess that  it  is  better  to  lend  than  to 
borrow.  This,  at  least,  is  European 
experience.  But  just  on  the  borders 
of  civihzation,  and  separated  from 
Western  thought  and  manners  by  a 
narrow  belt  of  sea,  lies  a  nation  of 
ancient  date  and  famous  history, 
who,  if  appealed  to,  would  most 
probably  affirm  that  it  was  safer  to 
borrow  than  to  lend.  But  why 
should  the  Moors  have  such  uncon- 
ventional views  upon  the  subject  of 
cash  advances  ?  Why  should  not  a 
Western  Barbary  man  lend  his 
money,  and  charge  his  fifty  per  cent, 
just  like  a  Christian?  His  perverted 
notions  of  a  loan  would  seem  to 
argue  a  distempered  mind.  How 
has  this  state  of  commercial  obli- 
quity been  brought  about?  The 
answer  is  simple  enough.  Money  is 
a  dangerous  posseesion  in  Morocco. 
A  paternal  government  has  acquired 


a  happy  method  of  xmvately  ap- 
praismg  the  valuables  of  a  wealthy 
subject,  and,  for  fear  of  their  Miog 
into  unUwful  bands,  most  oblig- 
ingly condescends  to  transfer  them 
to  its  own.    This  system  may  be 
strictly  in  favour  of  the  safe  custody 
of  propexty,  but  it  can  hardly  he 
said  to  offer  mnch  enconngemeDt 
to  its  accumulation.    A  loan,  there- 
fore, is  a  piece  of  business  which 
must  be  conducted  with  even  more 
than  the  promised  secrecy  which 
civilized  '  pufib '  announce.    Let  it 
once   get  wind    that  a  man  has 
pitchers  of  money    buried  in  his 
garden,  and  he  will  be  called  upon 
to  execute  a  loan,  which  may  be 
highly  advantageous  to  the  bor- 
rower, but  which  will  scarcely  tend 
to  the  development  of  commercial 
activity.    The  state  of  the  case  is  as 
follows  :~The  Pacha  of  a  province 
must  forward  to  the  Sultan  any  sum 
of  money  that  he  may  be  pleased  io 
demand.   This  is  the  royal  levenn^ 
But  where  is  it  to  come  from?  and 
how  are  his  own  wants  to  be  enp- 

Elied?      lake   waiters  at  certain 
otels,  he  has  no  allowance  from 
his  master,   and   must   take   htt 
chance  of  what  he  can  pick  up. 
Now,  supposing  that  the  tmies  are 
bad— that  the  harvest  was  short, 
and  that  locusts  had  eaten  twice  as 
much  as  their  share — what  is  to  be 
done?     Let  the  people  sufler  as 
they  may,  and  let  Oie  JPacha  get  m 
the  revenue  as  he  can,  the  Sultan 
will  not  be  kept  out  of  his  money. 
A  loan  is  the  only  chanca    So  the 
Pacha  drops  a  hint  to  an  attendant, 
who  takes  into  his  alliance  three  or 
four  professional  informers,  and  vie 
gang  of  man-catchers  stroll  down 
to  the  market-place,  in  the  hope  of 
meetmg  with  some  well-to-do  fenn^^ 
who  may  serve  their  master's  tnm. 
Having  scented  out  a  eubstantiaJ- 
looking  proprietor  of  a  string  ot 
camels,   heavy   with  merchandijo 
from  Fez,  they  wish  him  all  to^J 
of  happiness  and   prosperity,  wa 
then  proceed  to  inform  him  that  tne 
Pacha  has  heard  of  his  amw  ^ 
the  town,  and  desires  the  pleasnw 
of  an  interview.    The  countiyBO*^ 
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beeomes  neTYoaa.  He  evidently  is 
not  as  much  flattered  with  the  at- 
tention as  he  ought  to  be :  but  the 
emissaries  grow  pressing,  and  begin 
to  elbow  him  along  in  the  direction 
of  the  Castle.  He  may  as  well  obey 
quietly,  particularly  as  two  or  three 
ili-fiiTOured  soldiers  have  joined  the 
company,  and  are  fingering  their 
cudgels  in  an  ominous  manner.  So 
off  they  start,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  new  arrival  finds  himself  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pacha,  who  looks 
particularly  grim,  and  wishes  to 
know  if  this  is  the  rascal  who  has 
allowed  his  cattle  to  stray  into  a 
neighbour's  field,  and  eat  up  a  poor 
man's  crop.  The  attendants  assure 
his  highness  that  they  haye  found 
the  right  man  at  last,  and  conclude 
with  some  pious  aphorisms  on  the 
subject  of  wicked  ways  neyer  pros- 
permg,  and  the  like.  The  subject  of 
this  accusation  pinches  himself  to 
see  if  he  is  awake,  and  begins  to 
show  so  much  embarrassment  and 
nerrousnesB  that  the  Pacha  pro- 
nounces his  behaviour  to  be  not 
only  eminently  disresnectful  towards 
Imnself,  but  to  be  oirect  evidence 
of  a  guilty  mind.  The  offence, 
he  proceeds  to  say,  is  one  against 
religion,  and  one,  therefore,  which 
every  faithful  follower  of  the  Pro- 
phet is  boond  specially  to  detest 
and  abhor.  BobapoormanI  The 
misGreant  would  rob  a  mosque! 
And  tiien  to  stand  there  without  a 
word  of  penitenee !  It  is  positively 
the  worst  case  that  ever  came  before 
hioL  Considering  the  position  and 
appearance  of  the  prisoner,  it  is 
actually  the  Tery  worst  'Take 
him  to  prison,' adds  his  highness, 
'  and  there  let  him  repent;  of  his 
wickedness  and  make  restitntion.' 
The  order  is  obeyed  with  a  promp- 
titude which  leaves  the  luckless 
countryman  in  a  state  of  stupid 
bewilderment;  and  he  has  been 
locked  up  for  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  common  prison,  in  company 
with  a  pleasing  selection  firom  the 
yagabondage  of  the  province,  before 
a  feeble  perception  of  his  position 
begins  to  dawn  upon  his  mind. 
The  Pacha,  he  thinks,  has  made  a 
mistake.  He  must  have  got  hold 
of  the  wrong  man,  and  as  he  dis- 
coursed in  such  a  yery  pious  and 


edifying  way,  he  will  be  sure  to  let 
him  out,  with  a  handsome  compen- 
sation for  false  imprisonment  Mean- 
while, it  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
ill  news  has  brought  his  wives  to 
town,  and  that  they  are  tearing 
their  hair  and  howling  dismally  at 
the  prison-door.  But  nobody  minds 
a  noise  in  Morocco,  and  as  the  wail- 
ing does  not  happen  to  disturb  the 
slumbers  of  the  Pacha,  he  is  en- 
abled to  bear  the  domestic  bereave- 
ment with  much  placidity.  As  to 
mistakes—^  never  makes  any  mis- 
takes, not  he! 

Two  or  three  more  days  pass,  and 
the  prisoner  is  now  thoroughly  alive 
to  his  position.  He  must  be  the 
yictim  of  a  conspiracy,  he  thinks. 
Somebody  has  been  slandering  him 
to  the  Pacha.  Happy  thought! 
The  matter  only  needs  a  word  of 
explanation,  and  everything  will  be 
put  right.  He  will  send,  therefore, 
for  some  friend  of  undoubted  re- 
spectability, and  ask  him  to  wait 
upon  his  highness.  The  friend 
makes  his  appearance,  and,  after 
the  usual  condolences,  sets  off  to 
see  the  Pacha,  and  vouch  for  the 
innocence  of  the  accused.  He,  the 
friend  aforesaid,  is  in  a  position  to 
state  that  no  damage  at  all  has 
been  done,  and  that  nobody's  crops 
have  been  eaten  up.  As  to  the  pri- 
soner's cattle,  he  knows  that  tney 
are  pasturing  on  a  hill  twenty  miles 
away.  It  is  just  an  unfortunate 
little  mistake,  he  adds,  with  a  most 
ceremonious  bow,  which  he  trusts 
that  his  highness  will  kindly  rec- 
tify. 'What!'  exclaims  the  Pacha 
in  a  towering  rage, '  do  you  come  to 
plead  tho  cause  of  a  rascal  like 
that?  Son-of-a-pig  that  you  are, 
you  shall  keep  him  company,  till 
you  learn  to  respect  our  lord  the 
Prophet  and  his  law.' 

So  now  there  la  a  pair  of  them 
safely  housed  in  gaol ;  and,  having 
caught  them,  it  is  pretty  plain  that 
the  Pacha  means  to  keep  them. 
His  prison  doors  open  to  nothing 
but  a  golden  key.  What,  then,  is  to 
be  done  ?  Unless  the  prisoners  haye 
a  fancy  for  growing  grey  in  bondage, 
they  had  better  send  at  once  for  a 
Shereef.  It  is  their  only  chance. 
But,  in  tho  meantime,  who  is  the 
Shereef?   He  is  one  of  a  set  of  men 
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who  are,  or  who  pretend  to  be,  de- 
scended from  Mahomed,  and  who, 
in  Tirtae  of  iheir  holy  lineage,  wan- 
der about  in  robes  of  green— a 
colour  sacred  to  the  Prophet— and 
who  are  allowed  to  do  pretty  much 
what  they  please,  as  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  tneir  relationship  with 
the  founder  of  their  fiaith.  Haying 
bribed  some  one  to  fetch  a  Shereef, 
the  man  of  saintly  descent  attends 
upon  the  prisoners,  and  delirers 
hunself  of  many  virtuous  and  ap- 
propriate sentiments  in  relation  to 
ihe  enormity  of  their  crime.  They 
protest  their  innocence.  He  shakes 
his  head  till  the  green  turban  seems 
to  be  on  the  point  of  toppling  down, 
and  thinks  the  case  so  bad  that  he 
must  retire.  They  protest  more 
loudly  than  ever.  '  Nonsense !'  says 
the  holy  man;  'if  you  have  not 
committed  this  crime,  you  haye 
committed  others,  or  certainly  will 
commit  them  some  day,  and  this 
punishment  is  mercifully  designed 
as  a  warning.'  This  piece  of  logic 
seems  so  unanswerable,  that  &e 
prisoners  change  their  tone,  and 
say  that  they  are  tired  of  the  prison, 
and  want  to  get  out 

'  Oh  1  yery  well,'  says  the  Shereef; 
'  then  you  must  make  satisfaction 
for  your  sins.' 

This  means  that  they  are  to  give 
him  a  handsome  fee,  and  empower 
him  to  ofler  money  to  the  Facha 
for  their  release.  A  good  deal  of 
time  is  wasted  in  haggling  over  the 
sum,  but  it  is  fixed  at  last,  and  off 
the  Shereef  goes.  But  the  Pacha 
does  not  get  two  big  fish  at  a  haul 
every  day  of  his  life ;  so  he  tells  the 
Shereef  that  the  prisoners  cannot 
be  so  penitent  as  ne  tries  to  make 
out,  or  they  never  would  have 
thought  of  offering  such  a  trumpery 
sum.  It  is  rather  a  proof  of  their 
hypocrisy,  he  goes  on  to  say,  and 
shows  that  their  hearts  must  be 
very  hard  indeed.  He  sees  plainly 
enough  that  an  example  must  be 
made  of  these  men.  The  Shereef 
is,  of  course,  convinced  by  such^ 
consummate  wisdom,  and,  doubling' 
his  own  fee,  goes  back  to  the  pri- 
soners, and  tells  them  that  the 
Pacha  is  inexorable.  The  only 
hope  that  he  sees  for  them  is  to 
hand  over  two-thirds  of  their  pro- 


perty. Otherwise,  they  must  re- 
main where  they  are  'till  their 
hour  is  come.' 

Things  begin  to  look  had.  In 
vain  the  piiaoners  dedare  that  the 
new  demand  will  be  their  rain. 
The  Shereef  takes  a  very  placid 
view  of  this  unpleasant  oontingencj, 
and  makes  preparations  for  de- 
parture. No  time  is  to  be  lost  If 
they  are  to  get  out  of  prison,  it 
must  be  now  or  never ;  for  the  only 
eflfoct  of  delay  will  be  to  increue 
the  demand.  80  the  Shereef  is 
armed  with  unoonditional  powers  to 
offer  any  sum  tiiat  he  may  think 
proper. 

Once  more  the  holy  man  noabs 
his  appearance  before  the  Facha, 
and  expatiates  in  touching  words 
upon  the  penitence  of  his  diente. 
He  further  explains  how  they  hare 
been  awa^enea  by  his  ministratians 
to  a  sense  of  tlie  enormity  of  their 
guilt,  and  winds  up  by  mentioning 
a  good  round  sum,  which  is  to  be 
placed  at  his  highnesses  disposal 
for  distribution  among  the  poor,  or 
for  any  other  pious  use. 

The  Pacha  begins  to  relent 
'  Well,  come  now,'  he  says, '  I  don't 
want  to  be  hard,  and  if  these  men 
are  really  as  penitent  as  yon  make 
out,  they  shaU  be  released.  Bat  I 
must  have  a  written  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  guilt,  and  a  statement 
of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  crime  was  oonmutted.' 

'  Will  your  highness  see  them, 
and  hear  what  tl^y  have  to  any?' 
inquires  the  Sheieef. 

'  No,  I  cannot  see  them  again, 
after  their  having  had  the  audacity 
to  deny  their  crime.  But  they  can 
write  an  account  of  it;  and  then  I 
will  see  what  is  to  be  done.' 

'  But  the  money,  your  highness? 

'Oh!  I  do  not  want  their  money. 
But  they  are  such  a  predoas  pair 
of  rogues  that  they  will  be  sore  to 
turn  it  to  some  bad  aoconni  So 
you  may  leave  it  under  my  ehix& 
for  the  present' 

This  is,  of  course,  exactly  what 
the  Shereef  expected.  So  off  he 
goes  to  the  prison  again— not  for- 
getting his  fee  for  the  retom  joor- 
ney.  By  this  time  the  prisoners 
are  ready  to  say  or  do  anything  that 
may  have  the  effect  of  putting  tbem 
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outside  the  prison  walls;  so  the 
confession  is  very  quickly  drawn 
out,  and  having  been  duly  attested 
by  the  Gadi  is  carried  to  the  Pacha. 
The  details  of  the  crime  are  stated 
with  much  minuteness,  and  the 
document  winds  up  with  a  yery 
piteous  prayer  for  mercy,  which  the 
culprits  say  that  they  by  no  means 
deserve.  This  paper  is  put  by  in 
some  convenient  place,  in  case  the 
prisoners  should  use  their  recovered 
fiberty  in  making  an  appeal  to  the 
Sultan ;  not  that  it  would  do  them 
much  good,  if  they  did  appeaL 
They  would  have  to  make  their  way 
to  some  distant  part  of  the  empire, 
on  the  chance  of  finding  the  Sultan, 
and,  after  endless  deltas  and  un- 
limited bribeiy  of  officials,  they 
would  find  their  written  confeetsion 
staring  them  in  the  &ce,  and  his 
Majesty  would  probably  order  them 


to  be  well  flogged  for  a  pair  of 
rogues.  Our  two  prisoners,  there- 
fore, if  they  are  wise,  will  never 
dream  of  an  appeal,  but  will  take 
the  best  possible  care  of  the  liberty 
which  they  have  recovered  by  add- 
ing perjury  to  bribery.  Thus, 
having  learnt  from  the  governing 
powers  how  to  lie  and  cheat,  and 
now  to  turn  their  knavery  and  &lse- 
hood  to  account,  they  proceed  to 
indemnify  themselves  by  bringing 
false  accusations  against  others.  Or, 
oftener  still,  perhaps  they  sell  the 
little  property  that  remains  to  them, 
bury  the  proceeds,  walk  about  in 
filth  and  rags,  become  noisy  and 
threatening  mendicants,  and  take  to 
any  of  the  thousand  knavish  tricks 
which  are  encouraged  by  their  pa- 
ternal and  pious  government.  Any- 
thing is  preferable  to  a  Forced 
Loan, 


DE  YEBNEY'S  ETON  DAYS. 


CHAPTEB  L 


THE  name  of  Eton  had  been  fa- 
miliar to  me  from  my  earliest 
years.  Several  of  my  first  cousins 
had  been  there,  and  th^  seemed 
to  speak  of  their  Eton  days  as  the 
proudest  period  of  their  lives.  My 
uncle,  for  whom  I  had  an  immense 
admiration  on  account  of  the  skilful 
way  in  which  he  manufoctured 
bird-traps,  had  also  been  there; 
and  often  in  the  winter  evenings, 
before  my  hated  bedtime  arrived, 
be  would  set  me  upon  his  knee  and 
tell  me  such  stories  of  his  school- 
life  as  greatly  excited  my  juvenile 
ambition.  His  accounts  of  the  fag- 
ging, fiogging,  and  fighting  were 
tantalizing  above  measure,  and  I 
longed  to  take  part  in  such  stfrring 
scenes.  He  had  actually  blackea 
boots,  been  made  a  warming-pan 
of,  climbed  out  of  windows  and 
over  garden  walls,  and  finally  had 
been  duly  marked  with  the  Eton 
arms  by  the  birch  of  old  Eeats,  who 
was  very  unwilling  to  '  spoil'  so 
good  a  child. 

My  parents  did  not  take  the  same 
pleasure  as  myself  in  these  recitals. 
They  thought  my  undo  was  un- 
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settling  my  mind  and  teaching  me 
naughty  tricks;  besides,  as  my 
papa  observed,  he  had  not  decided 
upon  sending  me  to  Eton.  But 
after  what  I  had  heard  I  was  quite 
decided  upon  going,  and  from  the 
day  that  I  reached  twelve  gave 
my  parents  no  peace  whatever.  I 
became  desponding  and  irritable, 
and  even  betrayed  some  symptoms 
of  disaffection,  so  that  it  was 
thought  better  to  entertain  the  pro- 
ject; and  an  old  friend  being  asked, 
replied  that,  for  steady  boys  Eton 
was  a  desirable  place,  but  that  an 
erratic  genius  would  be  better 
under  stricter  supervision.  How 
delighted  I  was  on  hearing  that 
judgment  had  been  given  in  my 
favour!  How  overwhelmed  when, 
on  applying  to  one  of  the  Eton 
masters,  we  were  informed  that  as  I 
could  not  write  Latin  verses  I  could 
not  be  admitted  to  the  school  1 

The  fact  was,  that  up  to  that  time 
I  had  been  under  the  care  of  a 
private  tutor,  and  my  studies  had 
been  principally  confined  to  draw- 
ing and  the  modem  languages.  I 
had,  indeed,  a  slight  acquaintance 
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with  Latin  and  Greek;  bnt  of 
Yersifioation  I  was  sapremely  ig- 
Boraot.  Here,  then,  was  an  unex- 
pected and  apparently  insurmoant* 
able  obstacle.  I  was  in  danger  of 
being  sent  to  Harrow,  where  I  could 
be  admitted  later;  but  by  active 
importunity  I  persuaded  my  pa- 
rents to  send  me  to  a  '  coach/  and 
promised  to  acquire  the  necessary 
proficiency  before  I  arrived  at  the 
prescribed  limit  of  fourteen. 

My  studies  were  now  directed 
into  an  entirely  different  channel 
from  heretofore.  In  Greek  I  was 
instructed  in  a  book  entitled  '  Far 
maby/  containing  a  choice  selection 
of  jests  and  epitaphs ;  all  of  which 
seemed  to  me  to  oe  of  an  equally 
melancholy  description.  I  never 
was  able,  with  the  aid  of  the  best 
lexicon,  to  discover  the  point  in  a 
Greek  joke.  In  Latin,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  charms  of  poesy  by 
writing  '  nonsense '  verses,  that  is, 
such  as  consisted  of  words  but  con- 
veyed no  ideaf«,  resembling  in  this 
respect  the  effusions  of  some  of 
our  most  celebrated  living  bards. 
After  emerging  from  this  poetical 
purgatory  I  arrived  in  a  bright 
region,  where  I  sang  of  woods, 
and  streams,  and  trees,  and  fields, 
and  revelled  in  eternal  spring ;  and 
J  was  finally  admitted  into  Arcadia 
itself,  and  wrote  amatory  addresses 
to  PhilUs,  Chloe,  Daphne,  and  ail 
the  rest  of  them,  even  the  nymphs 
and  goddesses  not  being  free  from 
my  persecution.  All  this  ought  to 
have  been  very  delightful,  and 
would  have  been  so  had  I  not  been 
obliged  to  express  my  feelings  in 
words  fitted  together  like  a  Chinese 
puzzle,  and  sometimes  to  omit  my 
strongest  claim  to  consideration  on 
the  ground  that  it  contained  a 
fftlse  quantity.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  however,  I,  and  the  other  little 
boys,  left  our  tutor's  with  such  a  vo- 
cabulary for  blushes,  glances,  sighs, 
groans,  and  ejaculations,  as  could 
not  £ftil  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  most  desperate  suit,  urged  in 
the  most  inconvenient  metre. 

The  awful  day  of  examination 
now  approached,  and  my  papa  ac- 
companied me  to  one  of  the  assistant 
masters.  I  had  good  need  of  some 
support  on  that  occasioD,  for  there 


was  an  indescribable  eometinng 
about  Mr.  Sleekly  which  filled  me 
with  apprehension.  Whether  it 
was  his  suavity,  his  precimon,  or 
his  wonderfal  cleanliness,  I  cannot 
say ;  but  when  he  bade  me  be  seated ; 
and  handed  me  the  sense  for  Terses, 
and  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  seemed  to  be 
in  the  power  of  some  gentlemanly 
executioner.  Nymphs  and  goddesses 
vnth  their  blushes  and  improprieties 
all  vanishtd  into  thin  air,  and  I 
felt  as  though  my  mind  were  as 
blank  as  the  surface  of  the  paper 
before  me.  It  was  a  relief  to  me 
when  he  left  the  room  with  my 
papa,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  my 
troubles.  How  appalling  did  tiiat 
smooth  sheet  beftire  me  appear! 
How  glad  should  I  have  been  to  be 
able  to  say,  '  Take  back  the  virgin 
page !'  but  yet  on  my  perfcNrnumoes 
upon  it  depended  all  my  hopes  of 
an  Eton  career.  I  dipped  my  pen 
three  times  in  the  ink  before  I  could 
summon  courage  to  pollute  its  snowy 
whiteness,  and  when  I  did  so  it  was 
— oh  horror ! — by  a  great  blot,  the 
sight  of  which  almost  deprived  me 
of  breath.  This  misadventure, 
however,  had  one  good  effect;  the 
field  was  nov  broken,  and  I  felt  I 
must  exert  myself  to  atone  for  my 
black  offence.  Nothing  occurred  to 
interrupt  my  work  of  fixing  and 
joining,  until,  about  half  an  hour 
after  I  hod  oomoienced,  I  heard  a 
light  tap  at  the  door.  '  Come  in,' 
said  I,  timidly;  and  a  little  boy 
about  two  feet  nothing  presented 
himself  and  asked  in  an  off-hand 
manner,  which  seemed  to  me  bor- 
dering on  profanity,  *  Where's  my 
tutor  ?*  I  was  unable  to  inform  him, 
and  he  then  walked  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  table  at  which 
I  was  writing  and  eyed  me  with 
undisguised,  and.  as  I  thought,  most 
impertinent  curiosity. 

'  Are  you  coming  to  my  tutor's?' 
he  inquired. 

'  Yes,  I  believe  so,'  I  simpered. 
This  seemed  to  throw  him  into  deep 
speculation. 

'  Have  you  been  into  speeches?* 
at  length  he  asked. 

'  No,  I  have  not' 

'Then  you'll  get  pretty  well 
squashed  when  you  do,'  he  added, 
with  evident  satisfaction;  and  dis- 
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appeared,   evidently   enjoying   my 
state  of  mystification  and  alarm. 

My  papa  called  for  me  in  the 
evening,  and  next  day  we  returned 
and  heard,  to  my  great  delight,  that 
I  had  pa8sed  the  examination,  and 
was  to  be  entered  on  the  books  in 
the  afternoon.  The  head  master^s 
duties  not  being  of  so  personal  a 
character  as  those  of  the  rest,  he 
was  proportionably  less  formidable, 
and  kept  smiling  and  bowing  with 
charming  affability  and  condescen- 
Hion.  I  bad  to  inscribe  my  name  in 
a  large  book— an  operation  I  per- 
formed very  delib^tely  in  my 
largest  round  hand,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  pages  might  some  day  be 
searched  to  find  so  valuable  an  au- 
tograph. This  being  accomplished, 
my  papa  left  me  at  my  tutor's  with 
his  blessing,  a  sovereign,  and  a 
plum- cake. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  position 
to  which  I  had  now  attained,  I  must 
confess  I  felt  myself  very  desolate  as 
the  carriage  drove  away.  There  was 
no  one  to  pympathiBe  with  me,  or 
care  what  became  of  me.  I  saw 
some  boys  playing  about  and  talk- 
ing to  one  another,  but  they  only 
stared  at  me  as  at  some  unnatural 
phenomenon.  It  was  a  great  relief 
when  the  housemaid  came  down, 
and  took  me  up  to  show  me  my 
room.  My  expectations  as  to  ac- 
commodation were  naturally  great. 
Eton  had  always  been  connected  in 
my  mind  witli  everything  grand 
and  superlative,  and  I  looked  for- 
ward to  some  unusual  el^anoe  and 
luxury.  Picture  my  consternation 
when  I  was  directed  to  a  sort  of 
closet,  about  a  quarter  the  size  of 
my  bedroom  at  home,  and  which, 
with  its  barred  windows,  seemed 
like  a  chamber  in  a  prison  or  lunatic 
asylum.  The  furniture  was  all  of 
common  wood,  and  consisted  of  a 
table,  two  chairs,  well  carved  by 
preceding  generations,  a  bureau — 
a  Fort  of  '  multum  in  parvo '  for 
books,  clothes,  and  everything  else, 
—and  a  large  press,  the  use  of 
which  I  could  not  divine,  but  which 
seemed  to  me  unpleasantly  to  re- 
semble a  place  of  punishment  The 
matronly  individual  who  accom- 
panied me  was  most  kind,  and 
seemed  desirous  of  making  me  com- 


fortable as  £ur  as  lay  in  her  power. 
She  unpacked  my  portmanteau,  and 
laid  my  clothes  neatly  in  the  little 
drawers,  then  spread  my  cloth, 
made  me  a  large  pot  of  weak  tea, 
and  brought  up  my  '  order,*  which 
consisted  of  a  hunch  of  bread  and  a 
thin  slice  of  butter  on  a  piece  of 
paper.  This  seemed  to  me  to  form 
bat  an  unsavoury  repast,  but  it  war 
seasoned  by  my  newly  -  acquired 
dignity,  although  I  could  not  but 
think  Eton  a  very  different  place  to 
what  I  had  expected. 

In'  the  evening  my  tutor  sent  for 
me  to  go  to  the  '  pupil  room.'  It 
was  situated  close  to  the  back  door, 
and  furnished  with  three  rows  of 
old  desks  and  benches  most  me- 
lancholy to  behold.  The  only  thing 
which  appeared  to  be  liberally  siip- 

Elied  in  it  was  ink,  and  of  this  liie 
ttle  boys  sitting  round  were  ac- 
tively taking  advantage,  for  not 
only  pens,  but  fingers,  books,  and 
everything  else  seemed  to  be  steeped 
in  the  indelible  fluid.  Each  of  the 
pupils  had  a  ruled  sheet,  which 
looked  like  a  tax-paper,  before  him, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  doirg 
*  derivations ;  that  is,  tracing  out 
the  parentage  and  remote  origin  of 
certain  misbegotten  Greek  verbs. 
I  was  directed  to  sit  down  with  the 
rest,  and  took  my  place  between 
two  boys  who  apposed  to  be  hard 
at  worl^  but  I  fuund  that  in  reality 
one  was  cutting  his  name  on  tho 
already  well-scored  desk,  and  the 
other  drawing  likenesses  of  my 
tutor  in  a  grotesque  and  prc-Ka- 
pbaelite  style.  As  soon  as  I  was 
seated  they  each  began  to  inquire 
my  name,  and  on  my  reply,  n\y 
artistic  neighbour  drew  sometbiug 
like  a  sack  with  two  handles,  and 
passed  it  round  the  room,  with 
'  De  Vemey '  inscribed  under  it. 
Indignant  at  such  disrespectful 
treatment,  I  endeavoured  to  remon- 
strate, but  my  labour  was  in  vain, 
and  only  produced  a  pin  from  my 
wood-carvmg  neighbour  on  the 
other  side,  with  which  he  pricked 
me  BO  mercilessly  that  I  was  unable 
to  obtain  a  minute's  rest.  While 
expostulating  and  endeavouring  to 
seize  my  tormentors  arm,  I  was 
suddenly  startled  by  my  tutor's 
voice  calling  out  in  an  authoritative 
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tone,  '  Be  Yemey,  attend  to  yonr 
work.  If  yon  have  finished,  I  will 
give  yoQ  somethiDg  else/  Finished  1 
alas.  I  had  not  commenced  1 

'Ton'll  be  swished  to-morrow, 
De  Vemey,  if  you  don't  do  yonr 
derivations/  said  my  neighbour  with 
the  pin. 

'  Yes,  that  he  will/  replied  the 
pre-Baphaelite,  'and  pretty  tight 
too.  YoTi*d  better  look  slippery, 
De  Vemey.' 

*  Bat  how  can  I  do  anything  while 
you're  teasing  me  so?* 

'Teasing  yon  I  that  is  good.  I 
pay,  Jones,  he  calls  bullying  teasing 
him.  Who  taught  you  that  word 
—the  lady's-maid  ?* 

'  I  don't  know/ 1  replied,  sulkily. 

*  Oh,  you're  going  to  be  cocky, 
are  you?  That  won't  do  here,  I  can 
tell  yoa.  TouHl  soon  haye  to  chain 
up/  he  added,  giving  me  a  pinch. 

*  De  Yerney/  called  out  my  tutor, 
with  significant  severity,  '  don't  let 
me  have  to  speak  to  you  again  V 

Bat  the  grand  tumult  took  place 
when  my  tator  was  called  from  the 
room  to  speak  to  a  messenger.  All 
the  bovs  left  their  work  and  stood 
up,  and  their  attention  seemed  to  be 
turned  upon  me  in  anything  but  a 
pleasant  manner.  A  dozen  voices 
called  out  together — 

*  What^s  your  name  ?' 

'  I've  told  yon/  I  returned. 

'  Tou  must  answer  your  name 
when  you're  asked,'  was  the  reply, 
'  until  you've  been  a  year  at  the 
school.' 

This  question  decided,  every  boy 
in  the  room  demanded  my  name  in 
turn,  and  that  of  my  tutor,  with 
merciless  pertinacity ;  and  although 
the  Christian  virtues  of  forbearance 
and  patience  under  injuries  had 
been  well  instilled  into  me  at  home, 
I  felt  myself  losing  my  temper 
under  such  vexatious  provocation. 
At  the  same  time  my  new  Greek 
Grammar,  which  I  bad  missed,  was 
thrown  at  me  from  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  and  I  found  that  some 
genius  had,  with  impertinent  as- 
siduity, inscribed  'De  Vemey  is  a 
fool'  in  every  page  of  it  This 
was  too  much:  all  my  amiability 
and  charity  would  last  no  longer, 
and  I  demanded,  fiercely, '  Who  has 
done  this  ?' 


'  Grown  him,  crown  bimP  cried  a 
dozen  voices  at  once,  and  at  the 
word  a  little  urchin  jumped  up  on 
one  of  the  forms,  unhooked  the  bell 
of  the  gas  lamp,  and  clapped  it  on 
my  head. 

I  felt  quite  wild  and  recklass, 
seized  my  decorator  round  the 
waist,  and  after  a  contest  we  both 
fell  over,  and  rolled  struggling  under 
one  of  the  desks.  At  this  moment 
a  creaking  of  boots  was  heard  In 
the  passage,  and  all  rushed  to  their 
places.  My  antagonist  was  np 
much  quicker  than  myself,  and 
was  sitting  as  demurely  as  though 
he  had  been  a  fossil  for  centuries. 

'De  Yem^/  said  my  tutor,  on 
entering,  'making  a  disturbance 
again!  This  is  a  bad  beginning. 
What  are  you  doing  with  the  lamp 
bell?' 

'  I  am  not  doing  anything  with 
it/  I  replied;  'I  did  not  take  it 
down.' 

'  Then  who  did  ?*  asked  my  tutm', 
severely,  '  I  insist  upon  knowing.' 
No  answer. 

« Who  was  it,  De  Yemey?' 
I  made  no  reply,  for  I  had  a  sort 
of  intuitive  feeling  of  honour,  and 
the  boys  whispered,  '  You  wooldn*! 
sneak.' 

'  Then  you'll  all  write  out  a  hun- 
dred lines  of  Yirgil,  and  let  me  have 
it  at  two  to-morrow.  De  Vemey, 
come  and  sit  where  I  can  see  you.* 

At  half-past  nine  we  all  'showed 
up/  and  my  tutor  told  me  that  my 
derivations  were  not  full  enougb, 
and  that  I  must  do  more  before 
eleven  o'clock  school  next  day. 
Spratt,  the  genius  of  the  lamp, 
delivered  himself  up  before  we 
separated,  and  was  condemned  to 
expiate  his  ofRance  next  morning 
on  the  block. 

He  had  no  altemative  but  con- 
fession, as  the  rest  would  not  sub- 
mit to  a  general  punishment  I 
did  not  fully  understand  the  point 
in  the  mock  coronation  until  I  re- 
visited my  room,  where  I  discovered 
that  my  hair  was  thickly  laden  with 
a  noisome  coating  of  lamp-black. 

But  what  weighed  most  on  my 
mind  that  night  was  that  my  lutor 
had  informed  me  that  I  should  have 
to  say  twenty  Imes  of  Ovid  by  heart 
next  morning.     My  severest  task 
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hitherto  had  been  to  learn  ten  lines 
in  tvo  days,  bnt  to  learn  twenty  in 
two  hours  seemed  a  superhuman 
labour.  I  asked  some  of  the  boys 
what  would  ensue  if  I  failed  in  the 
task,  and  they  assured  me  that  a 
'swiping'  or  'swishing'  was  the 
regular  penalty.  Next  morning, 
after  a  miserable  night,  I  went  for 
the  first  time  into  school  The 
room  we  Tentered  much  resembled 
the  'pupil  room'  in  its  old  forms, 
its  panelling,  and  cobwebbed  win- 
dows. At  a  central  desk  sat  a  se- 
Tere-looking  personage  in  a  cap  and 
gown,  round  whom  a  knot  of  little 
boys  were  collected,  following  each 
other  in  repeating  parts  of  their 
'saying  lesson.'  I  became  so  ner- 
vous when  my  turn  came  that  I 
should  not  haye  been  able  to  go 
through  a  single  line  had  I  not 
been  assisted  in  an  unexpected 
manner.  As  it  was  one  part  of  the 
duty  of  the '  prepositor,'  one  of  the 
class,  to  provide  the  master  with  a 
book  of  the  lesson,  so  it  was  another 
part  of  it  to  place  a  second  copy  open 
on  the  form  below,  where  the  master 
— who,  by  some  merciful  disponsa- 
tion,wa8  uiortsighted— was  unable  to 
see  it.  By  this  arrangement  things 
went  on  merrily  enough,  the  boys 
reading  off  the  lesson  accurately, 
and  the  master  dismissing  each 
successiyely  with  an  approving 
'next' 

Between  the  time  of  my  setting 
out  and  rettuming  to  my  room,  I 
was  asked  my  name,  where  I 
boarded,  and  who  was  my  tutor, 
by  at  least  fifty  boys.  On  hearing 
'  De  Yemey,'  they  generally  replied, 
'You're  a  Frenchman.'  I  indig- 
nantly denied  the  imputation. 
*  Tes,  yon  are,'  they  repeated ; 
'you're  a  toad-eating  Frenchman.' 
8uch  observations  were  particularly 
offensive  to  me,  as  I  had  always 
been  somewhat  proud  of  my  name, 
and  the  discovery  of  this  furnished 
my  little  persecutors  with  a  con- 
stant source  of  amusement  The 
boys  in  the  house  thought  'De 
Yemey'  too  long  for  common  use, 
and  after  eonsiaerable  twisting  and 
turning,  hit  upon  the  happ^  substi- 
tute of  'Wormy,'  a  designation 
which  seemed  sufficiently  short  and 
complimentary. 


At  eleven  o'clock  I  set  out  again 
for  school  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
frame  of  mind.  On  my  way  1  passed 
one  of  the  masters  in  cap  and  gown, 
who  turned  round  sharply  on  ob- 
serving me,  and  asked  my  name, 
and  why  I  did  not  take  off  my 
hat 

'  I  didn't  know  I  was  to  do  so, 
I  replied,  in  considerable  alarm. 

*  Didn't  you  know  you  were  to 
take  off  your  hat  to  the  masters  ?' 

'  No,'  I  replied. 

'Who  is  your  tutor?'  he  de- 
manded. 

'  Sleekly/ 1  returned. 

'Oh,  indeed!  I  shall  take  care 
to  let  him  know  on  what  terms  you 
are  with  him.  Is  that  the  way  you 
speak  to  him?' 

'  Yes,'  I  gasped,  quite  unable  to 
understand  what  offence  I  had  com- 
mitted. 

'  Then  I  shall  let  him  hear  of 
you  r  he  added,  fiercely.  '  Go  along, 
sir!' 

I  waa  for  some  time  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  of  what  I  had  been  guilty, 
or  what  condign  punishment  awaited 
me,  but  afterwards  discovered  that 
I  had  been  greatly  wanting  in  proper 
respect  in  not  prefixing  '  Mr.'  to  my 
tutor's  name,  and  in  not  adding 
'Sir'  to  every  sentence  1  addressed 
to  this  very  self-important  master. 

Eleven  o'clock  school  was  over  m. 
half  an  hour,  and  at  twelve  all  the 
lower  boys  in  our  house,  and  all  his. 
other  friends  assembled  with  un- 
disguised delight  to  see  Spratt. 
'swished.'  Every  one  but  himself 
seemed  to  think  it  capital  fan.  We- 
accompanied  him  up-stairs  to  the 
head  master's  or  doctor's  room— a 
small  chamber  adjoining  the  upper 
school.  Uere  were  the  full  terrors 
of  the  law.  The  block,  with  all  its 
appalling  associations,  had  been 
drawn  forth,  and  beside  it  stood 
two  collegers  arrayed  in  long  black 
gowns,  as  if  about  to  assist  at  a  real 
execution.  The  centre  of  the  scene 
was  formed  by  the  doctor  himself, 
but  oh!  how  changed  from  tho 
obsequious  courtier  of  yesterday! 
There  he  stood,  stem  and  statu- 
esque, with  his  nose  sublimely  ele- 
vated, and  the  birch-rod  in  his  hand 
—eternal  tiiunder  'settled  on  his 
head.' 
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'  Spratt,  minor/  at  length  he  de- 
manded with  marked  and  awful 
brevity. 

'  Yes,  sir/  replied  the  trembling 
culprit,  advancing  from  the  crowd 
in  a  pair  of  leather  gauntlets. 

*  (io  down/  commanded  the  doc- 
tor, airily. 

'  Please,  sir,  it's  my  first  fault/ 
urged  Spratt,  in  a  tone  of  injured 
innocence. 

'  Why  you  were  here  last  week/ 
replied  the  doctor,  indignantly. 

'  No,  please,  sir,  that  was  my 
major '  (elder  brother). 

*  I  know  your  face  perfectly/ 
raplied  the  doctor. 

'  And  more  than  his  face/  sug- 
gested a  boy  behiu'i  me. 

'At  all  events,'  he  continued, '  I 
only  allow  first  fault  for  lessons. 
Gro  down;  a  lamp-bell  is  a  lamp- 
bell.' 

There  was  no  answering  this,  and 
his  only  plea  having  failed,  Sprutt 
was  soon  kneeling  on  the  block. 
The  use  of  the  gauntlets,  which  I 
could  not  at  first  understand,  now 
became  manifest,  for  every  time  the 
birch  descended  ho  thrust  his  hand 
in  the  way  to  break  its  force.  The 
collegers  did  all  in  their  power  to 
prevent  this  evasion  of  justice,  but 
he  nevertheless  sometimes  succeeded, 
and  the  doctor  consequently  gave 
him  a  sly  extra  cut,  just  as  he  was 
rising,  to  square  accounts,  and  make 
up  for  all  deficiencies. 

Next  day  a  little  boy,  who  occu- 
pied the  room  below  me,  and  was 
not  altogether  proof  against  the  at- 
tractions of  my  plum  cake,  proposed 
that  we  should  mess  together.  Eton 
is,  in  this  respect,  more  sociable 
than  Oxford,  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  one  there  who  takes  his  break- 
fast and  tea  alone.  Sometimes  three 
or  four  join,  and  they  usually,  in 
turn,  make  little  additions  to  the 
repast.  The  boys  at  these  messes 
are  generally  good  friends  of  the 
same  standing  in  the  school,  and 
the  quiet  morning  and  evening  re- 
union  was  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
turmoil  of  business  or  pleasure  dur- 
ing the  day.  The  only  thing  that 
interfered  with  our  enjoyment  at 
this  time  was  fagging  —  a  word 
which  has  very  different  significa- 
tions.    The   lower   boys   in  each 


house  always  belong  to  the  head 
or  '  captain'  of  it,  and  he,  according 
to  his  generosity,  appoints  some  of 
them  to  attend  on  the  fifth  farm 
below  him.    The  amount  of  fagging 
depends,  therefore,  on  the  character^ 
of  the  upper  boys  in  the  house,  and 
the   comparative   number    of    the 
lower.    In  some  cases  it  is  a  mere 
furm,  like  tendering  a  rose  in  token 
of  vassalage,  but  with  us,  unfortu- 
nately, it  was  a  reality.    At  ninn 
o'clock  every  morning  we  laid  our 
masters'  cloth  and  breakfast  things, 
and  then  waited  until  their  arrival, 
which  was  generally  late,  as  they 
were  'airy  swells'  in  the  eight  or 
eleven,  and  moved  with  a  slowness 
suitable  to  their  dignity.    Woe  be- 
tide us  if,  on  their  appearance,  any- 
thmg  was  misplaced  on  the  table ! 
If  a  fork  or  the  mustard  was  want- 
ing, summary  punishment  was  in- 
flicted, even  although  the  deficiency 
was   immediately   supplied.      Oiir 
masters  then  generally  sent  us  out 
to  a  well-known  cook-shop  to  see 
whether  their  hot  meat  was  ready. 
Here  some  dozen  or  more  fags  would 
bo  seen  anxiously  assembled  round 
a  large  kitchen  fire,  while  a  portly 
dame  was  manipulating  a  hissing 
collection  of  gridirons  and  frying- 
pans  containing  chops,  steaks,  sau- 
sages, &c.    On  our  return  with  the 
re(]uired  dish,  and  after  our  masters 
had  given  us  a  little  chastisement, 
and  made  a  few  unpleasant  jokes, 
such  as  *  Do  you  like  kidneys  ?*  '  Oh 
yes  I '    *  Then  see  me  eat  them  V  the 
pirmission  'You  may  go/  at  last 
met  our  delighted  ears.     By  this 
time  our  tea  was  often  cold,  and 
we  had  only  sufficient  time  to  snatch 
one  or  two  mouth fuls  of  our  unin- 
viting 'order'  before  we  went  to 
pupil -room.      Something    of  the 
same  kind  occurred  at  tea-time,  and 
fagging  was  not  over  after  '  lock  up,' 
for  during  the   evening  the   fifth 
form  in  the  bouse  were  perpetually 
calling  'Here.'    When  this  dismal 
sound    reached    the   lower    boys' 
rooms,  the  quickest  of  them  in- 
stantly  cried   out   'Finge/  which 
was  supposed  to  excuse  them  from 
attendance.    On  answering  the  (»ll 
you  were  sometimes  sent  on  a  mes- 
sage, sometimes  required  to  sing  a 
song,  and  generally  had  something 
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thrown  at  yon.  Bat  although  dis- 
agreeable at  the  time,  I  mnst  con- 
fess that  fagging,  like  many^  other 
trials,  was  finally  productive  of 
good  fraits.  It  not  only  taught  me 
to  clean  kuiyes,  lay  tahleu,  and  make 
toast,  but,  what  was  more  important, 
it  made  me  humble,  con^jiderate  to 
others,  and  less  sensitive  to  small 
injuries  and  insults. 

Before  I  had  been  many  days  at 
school  I  had  made  two  very  extraor- 
dinary discoveries.  One  was  that  the 
Eton  boys  had  no  mammas.  On  the 
day  after  my  arrival  I  found  Jones 
and  Vere  throwing  my  nightcaps  out 
of  the  window,  and  called  out  to  them 
not  to  do  so,  as  my  mamma  had  told 
me  to  wear  them.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  burst  of  laughter  with 
which  this  statement  was  received. 
The  only  thing  more  ridiculous 
than  wearing  nightcaps  was  having 
a  'mamma.'  Thompson,  who  was 
good-natured,  spoke  to  me  afterwards 
about  it  gravely  and  as  a  friend.  An 
Eton  boy,  he  said,  had  no  '  mamma,' 
but  a  *  mother/  '  mater,'  or  '  mater- 
nity ;'  1  might  take  my  choice ;  and 
the  corresponding  terms  were  used 
instead  of  papa.  But  t^ie  second 
discovery  was  more  startling — there 
were  no  boys  at  all  at  Eton.  As 
soon  as  the  smallest  atom  had  his 
name  registered  on  the  head 
master's  books  he  was  constituted 
then  and  there  a  'fellah.'  This 
designation,  it  must  be  understood, 
has  no  reference  to  Egyptian  bond- 
age, but  is  the  superlative  form  of 
fellow,  synonymous  with  '  good  fel- 
low,' and  signifies  that  its  happy 
possessor  has  all  the  best  qualities 
implied  by  the  latter  term  and  many 
more  beside.  The  epitaph,  there- 
fore— 

'  Here  Ues  a  fellow  of  do  ootoriety. 
Not  even  a  fcUow  of  ibe  Royal  Society/ 

confounds  together  two  different 
words.  These  changes  in  style  ap- 
peal^ to  me  somewhat  dignified, 
but  in  another  matter  I  was  sadly 
disappointed.  I  had  always  looked 
forward  to  being  an  '  Etonian ;' 
there  was  something  melodious  and 
classical  in  the  designation.  To 
my  dismay  I  now  found  that  there 
was  no  such  being,  and  that  the 
term,  like  the  corresponding  'Ox- 


onian,' was  only  fit  to  be  used  by 
tailors  and  shoemakers. 

My  next  discovery  was— with  all 
deference  to  the  head  master  and 
provost  be  it  spoken— that  the  real 
autocrat  of  Eton  was — the  pieman. 
He  was  a  pleasant  personage  to 
behold,  of  sleek  aspect  and  uno- 
tuous  smile,  and  had  he  lived  in 
the  good  old  days  his  contour 
would  have  done  credit  to  some 
pious  fraternity.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  no  ascetic  or  religionist. 
No;  on  the  contrary,  he  wore  his 
hat  on  one  side  of  his  head,  and 
affeated  a  certain  jauntiness  of  man- 
ner much  out  of  keeping  with  his  cor- 
porate proportions.  No  one  doubted 
that  there  was  something  very  re- 
markable about  this  man;  a  haze 
of  mystery  always  seemed  to  sur- 
round him.  His  name  could  not 
be  found  in  any  directory,  and 
many  boys  confidently  affirmed  that 
no  one  knew  who  he  was  or  whence 
he  came.  Some  believed  that  he 
was  a  man  of  fortune  who  had  an 
eccentric  fancy  for  selling  pies ;  but 
he  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
being  entirely  different  from  any 
other  ever  created.  The  machine 
which  he  carried  on  his  arm  bore, 
like  himself,  a  double  character.  It 
was  a  square  tin  box  with  legs 
underneath  and  a  handle  above, 
and  of  so  convenient  a  height,  that, 
while  it  served  as  a  receptacle  for 
'  turts '  and  other  juvenile  delicacies, 
it  also  answered  as  a  seat  on  which 
the  owner  could  rest  himself  and 
keep  the  contents  warm. 

This  genius  was  the  centre  of  Eton 
in  more  than  a  metaphorical  sense,  for 
he  took  up  his  position  at  an  entrance 
near  the  school  gate,  which  most 
boys  had  to  pass  once,  and  many 
half  a  dozen  times  a  day ;  and  here 
not  a  few  would  linger  on  their  way, 
and  cluster  like  bees  round  a  honey- 
pot,  listening  to  the  soft  sentences 
which  fell  from  his  oracular  lips. 
To  them  he  was  the  censor  morum 
et  el('(/'irttiarum,  from  whose  decision 
there  was  no  appeal.  Sometimes 
he  would  astonish  his  admiring 
audience  by  snatches  from  authors; 
sometimes  he  would  himself  essay 
a  period  or  Heliconian  flight ;  and 
if  any  little  boy  indulged  his  little 
wit  f 0  far  as  to  1  nzard  '  You're  a 
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poet/  he  was  instantly  extisgnished 
with  the  concise  metrical  rejoinder, 
'  Sir,  I  know  ii* 

Bat  the  most  prominent^  and  in 
those  dajB  the  most  refreshing  trait 
in  Spanky's  character,  was  his  re- 
verence for  rank.  The  point  where 
he  daily  took  up  his  position  was 
exactly  opposite  the  most  aristo- 
cratic honse  in  the  school,  to  whose 
windows  he  oonld  lift  his  longing 
eyes  and  imagine  that  he  could  see 
'  my  lord '  changing  his  noble 
troosers  after  football,  or  honour- 
ing with  his  spoon  a  pot  of  straw- 
berry-jam, which  he  had  been  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  sending  him. 
Often  was  some  learned  effusion 
with  which  he  had  been  charming 
the  listening  throng  brought  to  a 
sudden  termination  by  '  Gk)od  morn- 
ing, my  lord,*  or  often  by  a  reve- 
rential silence  announcing  that 
'your  grace'  had  dawned  on  his 
happy  eyes.  But  for  the  scions  of 
commercial  houses,  however  rich 
they  might  be,  be  entertained  but 
small  respect.  He  would  sometimes 
direct  our  attention  in  the  following 
manner  to  a  boy  whom  he  perceived 
approaching. 

'Is  that  you,  my  little  Buri»n? 
Hope  you're  getting  on  in  your 
studies,  sir.  Xknow  one  of  your 
public-houses  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
sir.  Your  beer's  very  much  liked, 
sir.  You  don't  put  rats'-bean  in  it, 
as  some  do.  Saw  a  coal-porter  last 
lime  I  was  there,  waving  a  pewter 
pot  and  calling  out, "  Three  cheers 
for  Burton's  ale  I"  Did,  indeed,  sir.' 

'Who  is  that,  sir?  That's  Mr. 
Snookson.  They're  great  cotton 
manufacturers.  Very  respectable 
people,  sir,  in  their  way— oh,  very. 
Never  heard  nothing  at  all  against 
them.  I  believe  it's  a  very  good 
concern.  They're  not  in  a  small 
way,  you  know,  sir.    Oh,  dear  no !' 

But  when  a  boy  of  still  lower 
origin  was  presented  to  his  view  he 
was  unable  to  control  his  feelings. 
There  were  a  few  sons  of  rich 
tradesmen  at  Eton,  and  he  seemed 
to  ^ink  that  no  such  ill-conditioned 
progeny  had  a  right  to  come 

•  Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobiUty;' 

jind  took  every  opportunity  of  pub- 
licly   expressmg    his    sentiments. 


'  Good  morning,  sir,'  be  would  say, 
with  mock  politeness,  calling  geIu^ 
nd  attention  to  his  victim.  '  Glad 
to  see  you  back,  sir.  Called  at  your 
establishment  in  the  vacation; 
bought  some  pocket-handkerchiefs 
there,  sir.  Very  reasonable,  sir— 
four  shillings  a  dozen— but  1  don't 
find  them  wash  well.  Would  yon 
like  to  see  one,  sir?  Gan  show  it 
you.    Qot  one  in  my  pocket.' 

I  need  not  say  that  the  boy  ad- 
dressed did  not  want  to  see  or  hear 
anything  more,  and  made  his  escape 
as  quickly  as  possible  from  the 
general  laughter  and  taunts  I7 
which  he  was  asodled. 

But  although  Spanky  was  a  poet 
and  a  courtier,  he  never  alloirai 
fiincy  to  interfere  with  bnaiseGS. 
His  commodities  did  not  lose  for 
want  of  recommendation.  Did  yon 
but  ask  for  a  bottle  of  ginger-heer, 
he  inquired  whether  you  said  cham- 
pagne, obserring  that  what  he  had 
was  called  nnger-beer,  bat  vas 
champagne.  Nor  did  he  in  his  own 
ease  despise  the  profits  of  trad& 
His  acuteness  in  deciding  who  could 
be  trusted  and  allowed  to  nm  np 
'  ticks,'  and  who,  on  the  oontraiyi  was 
a  'bad  sort,'  was  beyond  all  ad- 
miration. He  kept  an  accoant-hook 
by  him  for  making  entries,  and  m 
so  constantly  studying  this  favourite 
literature,  that  his  little  audien(» 
would  at  times  grow  impatient^  and 
some  would  maliciously  suggestthat 
he  was  adding  tails  to  the  nonghte. 
It  required  a  hardened  reprobate  to 
defraud  Spanky  of  his  due.  Aj 
soon  as  his  account  was  present^ 
he  allowed  no  peace  until  it  was  paid. 
Every  time  his  victim  passed  int^ 
school  it  was, '  Good  morning,  sir . 
Got  it  about  you,  sir?'  or  'Good 
evening,  sir!  Did  you  W  yon 
had  it  now,  sir?'  This  repeated 
about  six  times  a  day  S^^^ 
wore  out  the  patience  of  ^ 
most  incorrigible.  Some  littie 
boys,  however,  have  an  amazmg 
power  of  opposition ;  and  I  rw^^' 
ber  on  one  occasion  when  SpanKyi 
exasperated  and  forgetful  ot  n^ 
dignity,  followed  one  of  these  into 
his  dame's  house ;  he  receiyed  pejy* 
ment  in  kind  by  having  one  of  hi» 
own  pots  of  jam  broken  on  m 
head. 
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No !  Even  the  great  Spanky  was 
not  exempt  from  the  cares  of  life. 
He  had^  moieover^  an  enterprising 
rival  as  soft,  as  portly  as  himself 
and  possessed  of  a  much  more  for- 
xnidaDle  engine  of  destruction.  At 
three  o'clock  every  day  something 
like  a  huge  barrow  with  two  wheels 
was  seen  approaching  the  school 
wall,  beside  which  it  was  soon 
moored,  opened,  and— oh,  wondrons 
display !— what  an  aggravating  va- 
riety of  delights  sainted  the  bewil- 
dered sense. 

Here  were  grapes,  raisins,  oranges, 
cakes,  all  sorts  of  biscuits,  ices, 
sausage-rolls,  and  patties.  But  the 
highest  heaven  was  a  'strawberry 
mess,'  composed  of  fresh  fruit  beaten 
up  with  ice-cream  and  sugar.  On 
the  bright  revelation  being  made, 
some  immediately  made  their  choice 
and  '  fell  to,'  while  others  who  had 
been  extravagant,  and  were  not  so 
■well  provided  with  'tin,'  stood 
Tonnd  and  beheld  them  with  min- 
gled admiration  and  misery.  Never 
did  counsel  regard  woolsack,  or 
curate  crozier,  with  half  such  long- 
ing eyes  as  these  little  mendicants 
did  the  contents  of  that  magic  wag- 
gonette. Sometimes  these  feelings 
overcame  them,  and  they  gave  way 
to  doleful  appeals,  such  as 'I  say, 
Bryant,  you  might  as  well  tick  me 
some  grapes;'  or  'I  say,  Wilton, 
sock  me  half  an  ice,  I  know  yon're 
a  brick;'  but  generally  in  vain. 
The  dispenser  of  this  tantalizing 
store  was  a  good-natured  common- 
place individual,  withoift  either  the 
romance  or  the  astuteness  of  Spanky, 
and  was  more  often  imposed  upon 
by  his  juvenile  customers.  Yet 
could  he  sometimes  parry  a  thrust 
and  turn  a  sentence  to  account ;  and 
when  some  little  'fellah'  would 
complain  that  he  had  given  him  but 
a  small  pennyworth  of  preserve  in 
his  jam  bun;  'I  was  afraid  it  might 
disagree  with  you,  sir,'  showed  the 
amiability  of  his  intentions. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Life  is  a  series  of  disenchantments. 
In  how  many  respects  had  my 
childish  ideas  been  altered  before  I 
had  been  a  month  at  Eton !    I  had 


imagined,  among  other  things,  that 
men  holding  the  high  position  of 
Eton  masters  would  be  superior  to 
any  other  body  in  the  world;  that 
those  whose  duties  and  whose  caps 
and   gowns  were   similarly  awful 
would  be  in  every  respect  a  band  of 
brothers,  cast  in  the  same  mould  of 
unapproachable    perfection.     How 
different  was  the  reality !    I  was  so 
much  surprised  that  I  came  at  last 
to  the   conclusion  that   they  had 
more  peculiarities  than  any  other 
individuals  located  within  so  small 
a  space.  They  exhibited  every  phase 
and  degree  of  kindness  and  coldness, 
of  ability  and  irritability.    One  was 
sensitive,  and  thought  that  nothing 
could  prevent  a  boy  from  learning 
his  lesson  but  a  malicious  desire  to 
ofEer  him  a  personal  affront.  Another 
was  magniloquent,  and  liked  to  hear 
himself  better  than  any  one  else, 
and  visited  inattention  with  pro- 
portionate severity.     I  remember 
on  one  occasion,  when  a  master  of 
this  latter  type  had  been  making  a 
long  oration,  to  which,  as  usual,  no 
one  had  been  listening,  he  suddenly 
turned   upon  me,   and  demanded 
sharply  whether  I  understood  what 
he  had  been  saying.    Fearful  of  a 
tedious  repetition,  I  hastily  replied 
in  the  affirmative.   '  Then  draw  your 
conclusions,'  was  his  summary  and 
convicting  reply.     Some  masters, 
who  were  naturally  deep  and  know- 
ing, had,  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
avocation,  acquired  powers  which 
seemed  almost  supernatural.    They 
would  cloee  their  eyes,  and  relapse 
into  apparent  unconsciousness;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  if  any  little  boy 
attempted    to  misconduct  himself 
during   this  apparent   interval  of 
oblivion,  he  was  as  certain  to  be 
swished  as  he  was  to  have  mutton 
for  his  dinner.     All  but  the  most 
severe    occasionally    indulged    in 
humorous  sallies,  for  which  school- 
masters of  all  ages  seem  to  have  had 
an  amiable  weakness;  and  when- 
ever it  was  understood  that  anything 
of  the  kind  was  intended,  the  boys 
laughed  iounoderately,  particularly 
those  who  were  ill  prepared  with 
their  lessons.  I  am  bound,  however, 
to  add  that  the  jokes  indulged  in 
were  never  in  the  least  objectionable ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  in  ge- 
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Bcra]  conspicnonslj  innocent — snch 
as  that  Hannibal  died  of  Prusic 
acid,  &c. 

Of  the  head  master  I  happily 
saw  very  little  until  towards  the  end 
of  my  Eton  days.  Dr.  Hawtrey  is 
admitted  by  all  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  gentlemanly 
of  men;  and  although  familiarly 
known  in  the  school  as  *  Plog/  or 
'  Gulp/  was  always  highly  respected, 
lie  was  a  g(  ntle  succoKsor  to  fierce 
old  Kcati*,  and,  except  in  very  trans- 
parent cases,  never  questioned  a 
boy*u  word.  Sometimes,  no  doubt, 
ho  was  imposed  upon;  but  the 
lesson  taught  by  his  generosity  was 
not  forgotten.  He  aimed  at  reclaim- 
ing the  froward  more  by  a  com- 
mendation of  honour  tban  by  an 
infliction  of  punishment. 

But  besides  the  regular  masters, 
whose  sway  was  acknowle<'ged  by 
every  l)oy  in  the  school,  there  was 
an  amphibious  class  styled  'extra' 
masters.  These  despnsed  men  were 
permitted  to  catch  wliom  they  might 
to  teach  and  charge,  but  had  no 
means  of  enforcing  disci])]ine,  inas- 
much as,  however  irritated  they 
might  be,  they  had  no  right  to 
'  complain '  to  the  Doctor.  That  the 
professor  of  dancing  and  modem 
languages  should  l)e  condemned  to 
these  realms  below  seemed  nothing 
wonderful;  but  I  was  certainly 
astonished  to  find  the  mathematical 
master  among  the  shades.  This 
latter  was  a  particularly  good- 
natured  man,  and  presided  in  a 
round,  theatrical-looking  building, 
generally  known  as  the  'Station- 
house.'  Those  boys  whose  parents 
dc  sired  it  were  c  ntercd  on  the  books 
of  this  establish tueiit,  but  the  time 
spent  there  was  one  rather  of  re- 
creation than  of  study.  A  pleasant 
change  was  sometimes  made  by 
turning  off  the  gas,  or  by  letting  off 
squibs  and  crackers  in  NovemW, 
which  was  a  particularly  merry 
time.  The  unfortunate  master  did 
not  even  receive  sympathy  or  com- 
miseration from  bis  classical  supe- 
riors, but  was  rather  looked  upon 
by  some  as  an  interloper  and 
enemy  to  versification;  and  I  re- 
member hearing  one  of  them  ob- 
serve, with  reference  to  his  genial 
manner,  that  a  cap  and  bells  would 


be  better  suited  to  bim  than  a  cap 
and  gown.  This  state  of  misrule 
exists  no  longer.  The  study  of 
mathematics  is  no  longer  optional, 
and  the  master  has  been  raised  to 
his  proper  position  in  the  school 

Breaking    bounds    is    a    time- 
honoured  custom  at  all  schools.  At 
Eton  the  bounds  aro  narrov,  bat 
no  punishment  is  inflicted  for  trans- 
gressing them  provided  the  offence 
he  not  brought  prominently  under 
the  eyes  of  the  authorities.    Henco 
arises  the  system  of  '  shirking.'   It 
a  master  is  seen  approaching—and 
he  can  generally  l>e  recognized  at  a 
distance  by  the  radiance  of  his  wbite 
tie— the  boys  disappear  right  and 
left,  over  beiges  and  ditches,  into 
shops,  or  anywhere.     Sometimes  a 
sporting  or  disengaged  master  will 
give  chase  across  country,  or  pnll  a 
prc6umptuou&  offender  from  under 
a  counter,  but  such  occurrences  art 
not  common.    I  was  only  once  in 
any  danger  in  this  respect.    It  hap- 
pened that  as  I  was  walking  up  the 
High  Street  in  Windsor  1  espitJ 
one  of   the   masters  approaching. 
He  was  a  particularly  dangtrous 
man,  aud  was  known  to  have  walW 
along  with  an  umbrella  over  his 
head,    in    hopes   of  *  nailing'  in- 
cautious wanderers.     Immediately 
on  seeing  him  I  turned  and  took  re- 
fuge in  a  neighbouring  bojtmaker's, 
for  the  tradespeople  all  knov  the 
system  which  prevails,  and  reaauy 
offer  a  retrtat  to  fugitives.    As  ill- 
luck  W0UI4  have  it,  Mrs.  Dragon 
was  coming  into  that  very  shop  to 
try  on  a  pair  of  boots,  and  I  ^J^* 
complacent  smile  playing  on  Mr. 
D— 's  countenance,  which  I  thouglit 
by  no  means  indicative  of  good  in- 
tentions.   On  looking  round  I  ob- 
served at  the  end  of  the  shop  one  of 
those  large  boot  and  shoe  tiopnitf 
which  we  sometimes  see  in  sncn 
establishments;     and,   as   the  ill- 
omened    couple   entered,   I  crept 
quietly  behind  it   Mrs.  Pragon  too* 
her  seat  near  the  door,  and  began 
to  inspect  her  pretty  little  boots; 
but  the  master  ma^^e  straight  toi 
the  trophy  behind  which  I  waswn- 
cealing  myf  elf.    As  he  approacbwi 
its  end  1  gradually  sidled  ronn^, 
until  at  last,  when  he  was  fairly  be- 
hind it,  I  made  a  bolt  for  the  dm 
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upsetting  Mrs.  Dragon,  bootmaker, 
h(X)t8  and  all,  and  not  stopping  to 
draw  breath  until  I  was  half  way 
across  Windsor  Bridge. 

To  turn  to  more  serious  subjects. 
My  tutor  informed  me,  about  a 
month  after  my  arrival,  that  I 
should  have  shortly  to  pass  a  re- 
gular examination.  Few  boys,  even 
of  those  who  are  best  prepared,  relish 
such  a  prospect,  and  I,  being  some- 
what '  shaky,'  felt  especially  nervous. 
When  the  awful  morning  arrived  I 
repHired,  with  the  rest  of  my  fellow- 
sufferers,  to  the  well-known  boak- 
seller's,  where  a  gentleman,  whose 
comfortable  appearance  seemed  to 
mock  our  misery,  supplied  us,  much 
to  his  satisfaction,  with  pens,  paper, 
and  a  portable  inkstand.  He  also 
handed  each  a  paper  of  printed  in- 
structions, which  referred  prin- 
cipally to  unimportant  matters,  but 
concluded  with  the  grand  statement: 
*  A  few  good  verses  are  worth  much, 
and  many  are  more ;  but  many  bad 
verses  are  worth  nothing;'  which 
certainly  betrayed  a  lamentable  ig- 
norance of  the  value  of  poetry  at 
the  present  day. 

An  examination  is  never  a  plea- 
sant thing,  and  this  one  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  Those  who 
had  been  idle  or  negligent  were,  of 
course,  in  dire  distress,  while  the 
rest  were  worried  by  their  thought- 
less importunities.  The  first  day 
was  principally  for  verses;  and, '  Give 
us  a  three-sylkbled  word  for  place;' 
'What*s  the  Latin  for  seat?'  and 
such-like  questions,  varied  by  '  Til 
give  you  a  licking  when  we  come 
out,'  might  be  heard  at  intervals 
around ;  but  the  masters,  by  walk- 
ing up  and  down,  caused  the  fnsiladc 
to  be  feomewhat  irregular.  Some  of 
the  boys'  papers,  from  repeated 
scratchings,  crossings,  and  inter- 
polations, more  resembled  pictures, 
or  pieces  of  music,  than  exercises. 
The  second  day  was  passed  in  the 
same  miserable  manner,  ooly,  in- 
stead of  writing  verses,  we  had  to 
translate  from  books.  My  friend 
Thompson  thought  to  be  very  sly 
on  this  occasion,  and  said  he  was 
well  np  in  his  topography,  t.e.,  a 
knowledge  of  the  different  pockets 
in  which  he  had  stowed  his  '  cribs ;' 
bat  his  ingenuity  did  not  avail  him. 


for  he  spent  all  his  time  in  trying  to 
find  the  pUce  in  one  of  them,  and 
when  the  hour  arrived  for  showing 
up,  had  nothing  to  present  but  a 
blank  sheet 

I  had  to  pass  another  examina- 
tion about  a  year  afterwards,  and,  as 
I  was  fairly  industrious,  rose  con- 
siderably in  my  division.  In  a  class 
of  about  sixty  boys,  the  golden  or 
middle  part  was  composed  of  such 
as  had  been  moderately  gifted  with 
industry  and  intelligeDce,  while  the 
extremes  formed  a  ludicrous  con- 
trast to  one  another.  At  the  head 
were  boys,  generally  of  weak  con- 
stitution, who  never  joined  in  the 
games,  but  devoted  themselves  en- 
tirely to  reading.  Many  of  them 
made  their  anxiety  for  distinction 
unpleasantly  prominent,  wrote  ex- 
ercises three  or  lour  times  as  long  as 
were  required,  and  were  suspected 
of  Boh'citing  the  masters'  favour  in 
various  unlawful  ways.  These  cha- 
racteristics made  them  naturally 
unpopular  in  the  schooij?,  and  they 
were  generally  stigmatized  as  *  eap3 ' 
and  'swinkd,'  the  wheat  being  thus 
literally  among  the  '  chaff.'  At  the 
other,  or  '  lag '  end  of  the  class,  came 
a  widely-different  community,  whose 
mental  decrepitude  was  almost  gro- 
tesque. They  were,  fortunately,  for 
the  most  part,  boys  of  good  expecta- 
tions, who  were  never  likely  to  be 
dependent  on  their  own  exertions. 
A  great  incentive  to  labour  is  want- 
ing to  such  as  are  bom  to  fortune, 
and  they  are  almost  as  much  to  be 
pitied  as  blamed.  There  are  more 
such  boys  at  £ton  than  in  any  other 
school,  and  I  feel  certain  that  they 
make  as  much  progress .  there  as 
they  would  anywhere  else.  The  birch 
is  the  only  cogent  argument  which 
can  urge  such  loiterers  along  the 
flowery  path  of  knowledge;  and  a 
friend  of  mine,  whose  parents  took 
him  away  and  sent  him  to  a  private 
tutor,  confessed  to  me  afterwards 
that  he  never  learned  anything 
after  he  left  Eton.  ExamiDations 
were  the  bugbears  of  these  lotos- 
eater^.  They  were  skeletons  to  them 
in  more  than  one  sense ;  and  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  half,  the  Doctor 
read  out  the  results,  the  invariable 
statement  that  Vere  and  Lloyding 
had  been  absent  from  indisposition. 
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was  greeted  with  a  burst  of  immode- 
rate laughter,  which  was  redoubled 
when  the  Doctor  decorously  ob- 
served, '  I  don't  see  any  cause  for 
mirth.  I  have  no  doubt  they  were 
yery  ill/ 

The  unpromising  character  of 
some  mental  soils  can  scarcely  be 
coDoeiyed  by  the  inexperienced. 
'  Well,  filanque/  I  inquired  one 
day,  as  I  saw  one  of  my  dolce  far 
nitttte  firlends  emerging  from  an 
examination,  with  his  face  full 
of  care,  'how  have  you  done«  old 
fellah?    Polished  them  off ?' 

'No,'  he  replied,  in  a  mournful 
tone;  'I'm  afraid  not  I've  made 
several  mulls.' 

'  Big  ones  ?'    I  ventured. 

'I'm  afraid  so.  However,'  he 
added,  brightly,  'I've  answered  one 
question  right' 

'  Well,  that's  something/ 1  replied, 
to  encourage  him.  'How  many 
were  there?' 

'Fifteen/ 

'  You've  one  right,  at  all  events,' 
I  contioued.    '  W  hat  was  i t  ?' 

'  The  distance  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun.' 

'  Well,  what  did  you  say?' 

'  Ninety  miles.' 

'  Not  nmety  millions  ?' 

'  No,  ninety  miles.  I  know  that's 
all  right,  because  I  heard  a  fellah 
in  front  of  me  say  so.' 

Such  delicious  innocence  as  this 
was  not  met  with  every  day,  but 
good  stories  were  constantly  in  cir- 
culation about  the  wide  shots  of 
some  of  these  gifted  sons  of  luxury. 

There  was  one  boy  in  our  division 
who  for  some  time  puzzled  me 
sorely.  He  was  about  twice  as  big  as 
any  of  the  rest,  and  held  no  commu- 
nication with  us,  whom,  indeed,  he 
seemed  to  look  down  upon  with  the 
most  ineffable  contempt  At  first  I 
conceived  that  he  was  some  private 
friend  of  the  master,  with  whom  he 
seemed  to  be  constantly  in  conversaF- 
tion;  but  I  afterwaid  dlBcovered 
that  he  was  a  boy  who  had  been 
turned  down  for  misconduct  from 
a  higher  class  in  the  school.  At  the 
end  of  the  '  half  he  was  reinstated, 
and  we  lost  the  doubtful  advantage 
of  his  company.  I  may  here  observe, 
in  passing,  that  'half '  was  the  word 
commonly  used  for  the  school  time. 


much  to  my  tutor's  annoyance,  who 
considered  the  term  incorrect. 
'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  he  inquired 
one  day  of  a  little  bpy  who  thus 
expresaed  himself  '  How  ] 
halves  are  there  in  the  year?* 
LiTTLB  fioT.  '  Three,  sir/ 
TuTOB  UmUittg).  'Throe?  Than 
you  shouldn't  say  this  "  halt"  What 
should  you  say  f 
LiTTiiB  Boy.  '  This  quarter,  sir.' 
On  my  return  afker  my  first  holi- 
days, I  was  warmly  greeted  both  bjr 
Mends  and  foes.  However  nnciyil 
and  pugnacious  some  of  the  Eton 
boys  may  be,  none  of  them  are  ever 
neglectful  of  the  rules  of  etiquette; 
and  any  one  who  has  any  pretoosioDB 
to  popularity  needs  a  strong  hand 
at  the  commencement  of  the  halt 
Those  who  are  in  the  least  degree 
acquainted  invariably  wish  each 
other '  Gk)od  night/  as  they  separate 
to  their  respective  houses;  and 
should  a  boy  accidentally  touch 
your  jacket  in  going  to  his  place  in 
school  or  church,  he  is  certain  to 
beg  your  pardon  politely,  eyen 
although  he  just  punched  your 
head  while  waiting  in  the  yard  out- 
side. 

'  Chaff'  seems  indigenous  to  the 
soil  of  Eton.  '  Mirth  and  youthful 
jollity'  trip  hand  in  hand;  and, 
although  sport  may  sometimes  be 
indulged  in  at  one  another's  expense, 
thero  are  few  who  do  not  look  back 
upon  their  Eton  days  as  among  the 
happiest  in  their  existence.  How 
many  sweet  summer  evenings  ha^e 
we  spent  wandering  along  the  banks 
of  the  silver  Thames,  and  collecting 
cockchafers  to  put  into  Waxy's 
bed !  How  often  nave  I  been  called 
to  a  window,  to  answer  a  question, 
and  received  as  my  reward  the 
contents  of  a  wash-jug,  which 
dienched  me  from  head  to  footl 
Yet  with  all  this  we  enjoyed 

'  The  tbonghtleGs  day.  the  Moy  nigbt, 
TtM  spirits  free,  Um  sLumbera  11^;' 

and  might  truly  have  been  said  to 
have  felt 

*  No  chill,  except  long  morning.' 

Practical  joking,  however,  was 
only  common  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  school.  The  upper  boys  dis- 
couraged it,  and  confined  themselves 
to  more  amiable  sport  and  cha£^  u^ 
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vhlch  pome  of  tben  showed  oon- 
Biderable  talent  and  ingennity. 

But  beside  the  nntrained  luxuri- 
ance of  humour  grew  a  fairer  and 
more  grateful  plant  The  atmo- 
sphere of  Eton  was  redolent  with 
the  sweet  scents  of  Poeiay.  Not 
only  were  its  little  inhabitants,  as  I 
hare  before  observed,  employed  in 
soliciting  the  Muses— not  only  was 
the  great  Spanky  a  poet—but  there 
was  a  real  official  pnest  of  Calliope, 
—a  man  of  haggard  and  moonstruck 
aspect,  who  dressed  himself  in  many- 
coionred  robes  on  state  occasions, 
and  distributed  his  effusions  to  the 
admiring  throng.  His  flights  were 
not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  so  high  as 
might  have  been  expected,  although 
he  sang  the  boys'  ^ravages' 

*  Among  the  nnoffeDding  OAbbaget;* 

and  his  costume  bore  an  unhappy 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  pantaloon ; 
but  the  surrounding  scenery,  tibe 

*  Dittani  spirts  and  antique  towen,' 

were  suffident  to  inspire  the  dullest 
soul,  even  without  their  historical 
associations.  In  one  place,  beneath 
oyerarching  foliage  by  the  water's 
side,  was  a  shady  ayenue  known 
pre-eminently  as  '  Poet*s  Walk.'  A 
more  happy  name  could  not  have 
been  devised;  and  yet,  for  certain 
reasons  to  be  hereafter  mentioned, 
the  lower  boys  did  not  consider  it 
in  the  least  attractive. 

Not  only  did  humour  and  poetry 
flouiish  and  abound  at  Eton,  but 
also  taste.  Neatness  in  attire  is  not 
common  among  boys,  but  there 
they  aflected  even  a  certain  amount 
of  elegance.  There  was  a  stringent 
rule  that  a  certain  decorous  uni- 
formity should  be  observed  in  dress 
—no  lounging  or  shooting  coats,  no 
straw  hats  'or  caps  were  permitted. 
No;  the  bigger  boys  wore  black 
dress-coats  and  spotless  white  ties, 
and  looked  like  juvenile  candi- 
dates for  clerical  preferment  Many, 
however,  indulged  in  a  variety  of 
charms,  studs,  and  otiier  jewellery, 
and  decorated  their  coats  wiUi 
the  flowers  of  the  day,  in  the 
arrangement  of  which  groat  taste 
was  displayed.  *£ton  bucks,' says 
the  old  proverb,  and  certainly  in 
my  time  they  deserved  the  compli- 
ment ;  and  none  knew  better  how  to 


lay  the  rof^e  or  geraniam  blossom 
on  its  leaf.  But  the  crown  of  all 
was  the  hat,  and  the  Eton  boy  took 
an  incredible  amount  of  pride  in 
that  finish  of  bis  attire.  Though 
worn  and  faded,  he  still  cherished 
and  protected  it,  but  when  new 
and  radiant  his  devotion  was  un- 
bounded. The  Oxford  swell  might 
exclaim  'Take  my  life,  but  spare 
my  collars!'  the  Eton  boy  would 
have  substituted,  'but  spare  my 
tile ;'  and  it  was  always  considered 
a  mark  of  the  lowest  degradation 
when  any  one  could  stand  tamely 
by  while  his  hat  was  being  ill-used. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  my 
second  schooltime  was  the  'sum- 
mer half,'  extending  through  that 
sunny  period  which  is  everywhere 
pleasant,  and  at  Eton  most  enjoy- 
able. At  this  season  came  the  mo- 
mentous question  whether  I  was 
to  enrol  myself  among  the  'wet 
bobs'  or'dry  bobs,'— to  become  a 
cricketer  or  an  'oar.'  Each  recre- 
ation had  its  advocates  and  attrac- 
tions,—the  'dry  bobs'  laughed  at 
the  '  wet  bobs '  cutting '  crabs '  on 
the  river,  and  were  in  turn  laughed 
at  by  them  for  their '  butter  fingers ' 
in  the  playing-field.  But  on  the 
whole,  aquatic  pursuits  were  tbe 
most  popular:  not  more  than  a 
third  of  the  school  played  cricket, 
and  great  credit  is  due  to  this 
minority  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  tliey  have  rivalled,  and  often 
beaten  both  Harrow  and  Winchester 
at  Lord's.  But  with  regard  to  my 
decision,  I  found  that  before  be- 
coming a  'wet  bob 'it  was  neces- 
sary to  learn  to  swim,  and  '  pass ' 
before  one  of  the  masters,  and  I 
therefore  commenced  with  being 
a  'dry  bob,  and  subscribed  to  the 
despised  lower  boy  cricket-ground, 
called '  Sixpenny.' 

This  school  time  I  changed 
masters,  and  became  fag  to  one  of 
the  Eleven.  I  thought  this  for- 
tunate, as  my  late  master  generally 
came  home  tired  with  rowing,  and 
his  fags  had  to  put  him  to  bed ;  bat 
the  other  lower  boy  wished  me  joy, 
and  told  me  that  I  should  have  to 
go  '  Poet's  Walk.'  This  seemed  to 
me  a  pleasant  prospect,  and  I  could 
not  understand  the  manner  in 
which  th^  spoke  of  it    I  soon  dis- 
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covered,  however,  that  the  Eleven 
and  their  friends  in  the  Upper  Club 
took  their  tea  in  the  snmmer  time 
in  that  romantic  locality,  and  that  a 
portion  of  their  fa^s'  play-hoars 
was  occnpied  in  taking  their  tea- 
things  and  'orders'  down  there, 
and  attending  on  them  nntil  they 
had  finished  tiieir  repast.  My  new 
master  was  considerate  towards  me, 
as  he  looked  on  me  as  a  fatnre 
cricketer,  and  was  fond  of  talking 
to  me  abont  the  game,  althongh  he 
had  not  so  high  an  opinion  of  my 
play  as  I  had,  and  sometimes 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  my  being 
able  to  make  any  rnns.  Now  at 
this  time  I  sometimes  received 
hampers  from  home  containing 
strawberries,  and  seidlltz  ix)wder8 
to  take  after  them;  the  former 
of  which  I  materially  assisted  in 
diminishing,  bnt  gave  the  latter 
away  to  those  who  liked  them 
better.  One  day  a  larger  present 
than  usual  arrived,  and  on  the  case 
bc'-ing  opened,  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain, among  other  good  things,  a 
fine  roast  leg  of  mutton.  My  master 
happened  accidentally  to  see  this 
substantial  joint,  and  I  suppose 
thought  it  would  form  an  agree- 
able object  on  his  breakfast-Uble, 
for  next  day,  when  talking  about 
cricket,  ho  asked  me  how  I  played, 
and  whether  I  thought  I  could  get 
twenty  runs  off  his  bowling  in 
twenty  wickets.  I  replied  that 
perhaps  I  could;  though,  to  say 
the  truth,  I  had  no  idea  at  the 
time  of  entering  the  lists  with  one 
in  the  Eleven,  who  were  considered 
to  pos(-c8s  incredible  dexterity.  He 
immediately  proposed  a  match,  and 
said  the  stake  should  be  a  leg  of 
muttcn.  I  had  no  conception  that 
ho  wail  in  earnest,  but  thought  he 
was  indulging  in  one  of  his  hu- 
morous sallies.  It  may  be  easily 
imagined,  therefore,  that  I  was  in 
considerable  trepidation  when  two 
days  afterwards  he  called  upon  me 
to  fix  an  hour,  and  told  me  that  he 
was  ready  to  play.  My  fellow-fags 
laughed  loudly  at  my  temerity,  but 
I  had  drifted  into  the  engagement 
and  it  was  too  late  to  retract  I  felt 
certain  that  he  would  not  press 
the  match  unless  he  was  sure  of 
success;  while  at  the  same  time 


Thompson  and  I  had  eaten  the  Ic;^ 
of  mutton,  and  had  not  momj 
enough  between  ns  to  bay  another. 
Here  was  a  miserable  dilemma,  bat 
there  was  no  retractiog;  so  I  re- 
solved to  do  my  best,  and  face  boldly 
what  it  was  impossible  to  avoid. 

The   match  was    to  be   playt  1 
'after   four,'    that    is,    after  four 
o'clock  school,  and  I  was  accom- 
panied to  the  grocmd  by  many  in 
the  house,  who  thought  it  rare  fuu. 
The  wicket  was  pitched,  all  fieldJL^' 
was  forbidden,  and  I  stood  up  to 
meet  my  fate.    My  antagonist  felt 
so   confident  that  he  commenced 
with  very  easy  bowling,  which  to 
his  astonishment  I  put  away  with- 
out much  difficulty;  and  whenever 
I  sent  the  ball  abont  twice  as  far  a  < 
the  bowling  crease,  I  made  a  p>iut 
of  running,  trusting  to  his  not  btiu^' 
able  to    hit    the    wicket.     I  n^^ 
punished,  however,  more  than  once 
for  this  temerity,  for  he  proved  au 
excellent  shot,  and  I  was  obliged  io 
adopt  a  safer  system.    By  degree.^ 
as  I  worked  him  about  the  ground, 
he  grew  more  and  more  irritatoil, 
and  sent  in  the  balls  atme  so  fieit^e!} 
that  I  could  scarcely  make  tiiiv- 
thing.    But  by  this  time  I  had  ac- 
quired fall  confidence,  and  althougii 
I  lost  many  wickets,  I  still  htyt 
the  result   doubtful,  till,  on  bi> 
sending  a  badly-pitched  ball,  I  madc' 
a  hit  which  gave  me  the  victory.  ^  I 
was  hailed  winner  by  general  accla- 
mation; and  although  my  master 
was  evidently  chagrined,  he  jj^as 
generous  enough  to  say  that  I  had 
played  well,  and  stood  up  to  uiy 
wicket  like  a  man.  Wehadagrai^^i 
breakfast  next  morning  in  houour 
of  the  contest,  m  which  we  alJ  l>ar- 
took  of  the  savoury  forfeit;  and  ti; 
often  to  this  day  laughs  with  l^Jj^ 
sons  about  the  match  he  pia.vi^' 
with  his  fag  at  Eton  for  a  leg  ^^ 
mutton.  . , 

But  the  river  was,  as  I  haveeaM, 
the  great  attraction  to  the  m^ontv- 
The  annual  Westminster  toAiciu 
for  which  that  with  Badley  has  no^v 
been  substituted,  tended  to  foster 
aquatic  enthusiasm.  Besides,  tii*'re 
were  two  grand  regattas  in  J  it 
summer,  and  one  of  tbese  on  i"<^ 
fourth  of  June,  mstitatedin  meiuoo 
of  George  III.,  a  great  patiou  oi 
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Eton,  was  now  approaching.  On 
this  occaf^ioD  all  those  who  belonged 
to  the  '  boats ' — that  is,  to  the  six 
eiglite  and  the  *  ten  oar ' — were  re- 
gailed  with  a  supper  at  Lurley  Hall, 
and  it  t)ecam6  an  object  with  every 
lower  boy  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
one  of  that  august  body.  When  the 
day  arrived,  Eton  seemed  for  the 
time  completely  metamorphosed; 
no  work,  no  play  was  going  forward ; 
the  lioys  were  loanging  about  the 
school  wall  in  holiday  attire,  gazing 
at  the  visitors,  conversing  with  their 
relations,  and  perhaps  speculating 
on  possible  'tips.'  (Schoolboys 
seldom  refuse  a  little  pecuniary  re- 
membrance from  an  old  friend  of 
the  family,  though  I  heard  of  one, 
who,  on  being  offered  five  shillings 
by  a  miserly  uncle,  replied  euper- 
cilioualy,  'We  don't  take  silver 
here,  sir  1*  '  Then/  returned  the  old 
monster, '  of  course  you  don't  take 
gold,'  and  forthwith  slipped  the 
affi-ont  into  his  pocket.)  The  day 
wore  the  dissipated  aspect  of  a  fete 
day,  but  there  were  no  speeches, 
and  all  thoughts  were  concentrated 
on  the  evening.  At  length  it  arrived, 
and  a  vast  concourse  collected  on 
Windsor  Bridge  and  the  immediate 
vicinity  to  see  the  boats  start  Every 
eight  had  its  own  uniform;  and 
the  little  steererswith  their  swords, 
cooked  hats,  and  large  bouquets, 
presented  a  pretty  and  fantastical 
appearance.  As  a  contrast  to  tiie 
gay  costume  of  the  crew,  there  sat 
in  every  boat  a  demure  gentleman 
in  t>lack,  who  seemed  to  be  sin- 
gularly out  of  place,  and  who  was 
known  as  the  sitter.  In  cautious, 
old-fashioned  times,  this  term  was 
applied  to  a  well  balanced  indi- 
viiiual  who  sat  in  the  centre  of  the 
boat  to  keep  it  steady ;  now  it  re- 
ferred to  a  person  who  sat  in  the 
stern,  and  who,  to  judge  from  a 
ham[)er  of  champagne  in  front  of 
him,  was  more  likely  to  make  it 
unsteady.  The  bandtt  play  up  '  See 
tile  conquering  hero  comes,'  and 
land  and  water  moveofif  togetiier  in 
the  dirtction  of '  Old  Surley.'  There 
supper  was  laid  al  frt-sco  for  the 
crews  of  the  boats,  while  the  sixth 
form  and  a  few  other  magnates 
were  honoured  with  a  tent  About 
teventy  boys  were  thus  provided 


for;  and  the  rest  had  either  the 
privilege  of  standing  quietly  by  to 
see  the  others  eat,  or  of  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  a  share  by  favour  and 
importunify.  The  latter  was  the 
course  generally  pursued,  and  the 
crowd  of  little  mendicants  clnstered 
like  bees  round  the  chairs  of  their 
more  fortunate  friends,  who  sat  like 
princes  distributing  their  bounty. 
The  characters  of  the  boys  con- 
trasted  strangely  on  this  occasion. 
Some  were  selfish  and  reserved,  and 
would  scarcely  distribute  anything ; 
others  were  absurdly  generous,  and 
gave  away  everything;  and  equally, 
among  the  applicants,  some  had 
many  friends,  and  were  invariably 
seen  with  a  glass  of  wine  in  one 
hand  and  a  chicken-bone  in  the 
other ;  while  others  seemed  to  have 
no  interest  whatever,  and  were  en- 
deavouring by  longing  looks  to  move 
the  compassion  of  boys  to  whom 
they  were  entirely  strangers.  The 
loyal  and  local  toasts  were  at 
length  drunk,  and  the  crews  rising, 
resonght  their  boats  and  returned 
to  Eton,  where  they  kept  row- 
ing up  and  down  by  the  bridge, 
while  a  splendid  display  of  fire- 
works took  place  on  the  opposite 
eyot  Here,  after  rockets  and  jets 
innumerable,  the  last  and  most 
magnificent  piece  was  lighted,  and 
the  time-honoured  motto, '  Florcat 
Etona,'  shone  forth,  kindling  a 
general  response,  while  amid  uni- 
versal enthusiasm  the  band  struck 
up  '  God  save  the  Queen,'  and  the 
fourth  of  June  was  over,  and  the 
boys  hastened  back  to  be  in  time 
for 'lock  up.' 

There  is  a  similar  festival  on  the 
last  Saturday  of  the  summer  school 
time,  but  time-honoured  Montem, 
which  still  casts  its  parting  glories 
over  Eton,  has  been  abolished  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  It  was  con- 
demned because  of  its  popularity, 
for  as  the  crowds  who  assembled  to 
witness  the  pageant  became  more 
numerous,  they  also  became  natu- 
rally less  select.  The  collecting 
'salt'  for  the  captain  of  the  school 
waa  also  considered  objectionable, 
and  did  not  answer  the  purpa^e 
originally  intended,  as  he  was  ex- 
pected to  spend  in  entertainments 
more  than  the  money  thus  obtained. 
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The  disbnisemeniii  for  the  fourth 
of  June  were  made  by  the  Onptain 
of  the  OppidaDS,  who  generally  had 
in  the  end  to  supply  some  de- 
fidenciea  out  of  hu  private  re- 
souroeB. 

The  Queen,  in  the  happy  days  of 
her  youth,  when  she  was  accom- 
panied by  Prince  Albert,  frequently 
graced  our  annual  festivals;  and 
the  College,  which  had  risen  under 
the  shelter  of  the  Castle,  was  alwaya 
noted  for  its  loyalty.  Whenever 
her  Miyesty  passed  through  Eton 
she  was  loudly  cheered  by  its  little 
inhabitants,  in  return  for  which 
she  would  check  the  speed  of  her 
carriages  out  of  consiaeration  for 
those. who  ran  beside  her  to  the 
Park  gate.  Occasionally,  when 
there  was  any  exhibition  at  the 
Oastle  which  she  thought  would 
amuse  boys,  she  would  send  down 
to  the  Doctor  to  ask  leave  for  the 
school  SometimeB  she  would  tes- 
tify her  goodwill  towards  us  by 
asking  the   head  master  to   tea; 


sometimes  by  inviting  our  yonng 
noblemen  to  play  with  the  prinoes 
at  the  Castle.  The  latter  favour 
was  not,  I  r^ret  to  say,  as  mnch 
valued  as  it  should  have  been,  for 
the  boys  did  not  appreciate  the 
motherly  care  which  provided  them 
rather  with  wholesomes  than  deli- 
cacies; and  tl»ey  found,  sometiines 
to  their  cost,  that  the  royal  children 
were  as  fond  of  a  little  fun  as  less 
distinguished  individuals.  Onooe 
occasion  the  Prince  of  Wales  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  kick  one  of  his 
playmate's  new  'tfles'  along  the 
terrace;  whereon  the  owner,  losing 
all  command  over  his  feelings,  pn> 
sued  his  Boy al  Highness  and  treated 
him  to  an  Eton  black  eye.  The 
Queen  intervened  at  the  moment, 
and  on  hearing  ooth  sides  of  the 
case  impartially,  justified  the  exer- 
cise of  school  law ;  but  I  am  bonnd 
to  add  that  I  feel  certain  that  no 
other  indignity  would  have  led  the 
little  visitor  into  such  a  flagrant 
breach  of  proprie^. 


BRINGING  HOME  THE  MAY. 

B HINGING  home  the  May,  bringing  home  the  May  I 
We  met  together  in  the  lane,  at  golden  set  of  day ; 
And  I  was  blate  and  bashful,  and  Nell  was  coy  and  shy. 
And  I  spoke  with  a  blushing  cheek,  and  Nell  with  downcast  eye. 

What  vo(u  there  in  the  twilight  soft,  what  was  there  in  the  air. 
What  was  there  in  the  balm  of  eve,  that  life  should  look  so  fair? 
We  pictured  it,  in  roseate  hues,  upon  that  summer  day. 
When  our  young  hearts  together  beat,  in  bringing  home  the  May. 

Bringing  home  the  May,  bringing  home  the  May! 
The  western  sky  was  tinged  with  gold,  the  scent  was  on  the  hay ; 
The  linnet  carolled  in  the  furze,  the  quavering  blue  bells 
Bowed  gracefully  their  tender  heads,  and  nodded  on  the  fells. 

And  our  young  hands  together  came,  half  pleased  and  half  in  P^^^ 
And  then  drew  back  all-bashf ally  to  meet  and  meet  again ; 
And  our  young  pulses  leapt  and  dauoed ;  and  heaved  our  bosoms. 
Yet  know  not  we  the  reason  why,  exc^  'twas  in  our  eyes. 

And  what  we  said  together  there,  why  none  may  ever  kaow, 
The  heather  heard  it,  and  the  sky  was  ia  a  crimson  glow; 
Not  sweeter  was  the  blackbird*s  pipe,  from  the  white  hawthorn  BpTt^J* 
Than  what  we  said  together,  dear,  in  bringing  home  the  May! 
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*  SlmilU  ilnilllbiit  carantar.' 
Bt  G.  J.  WHYTE-MELVILLE, 

Adthob  ov  'Digby  Gbaud/  'Cesose,'  'Tmi  Gladiaiobb;  aza 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

'  MI8SINO— A  OKNTLEHAN.' 


^  A  OE  about  thirty.  Height  flve 
J\  feet  nine  inches  and  a  half— 
fidr  complexion— light  grey  eyes 
— small  reddish-brown  whiskerSj 
close  trimmed, — short  dark  hair. 
Speaks  bst,  in  a  high  key,  and  has 
«  habit  of  drawing  out  his  sbirt- 
sleeves  from  beneath  his  caf&.— , 
^When  last  seen,  was  dressed  in  a 
-dark  snrtont,  fimcy  necktie,  black 
cloth  waistcoat,  Oxford-mixtnre 
tronsers,  and  Balmoral  boots. — 
Wore  a  black  hat  with  maker's 
fiame  inside— Block  and  Go.  401 
Begent  Street  Whoever  will  give 
sach  information  to  the  authorities 
as  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
«bove,  shall  receive— A  BewardI' 

Such  was  the  placard  that  afforded 
«  fow  minutes^  speculation  for  the 
few  people  who  had  leisure  to  read 
it,  one  fine  morning  about  a  week 
after  Mrs.  Stanmore^s  eventful  ball, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the 
LondoQ  season;  eliciting,  at  the 
same  time,  criticism  not  altogether 
.  &vourable  on  the  style  of  com- 
position affected  by  our  excellent 
police.  The  man  was  missing,  no 
doubt,  and  had  been  missing  for 
some  days,  before  anxiety  created 
by  his  absence,  srowing  in^^  alarm 
for  his  safety,  had  prod  jed  the 
foregoing  advertisement,  prompted 
bv  certain  affectionate  misgivmgs 
of  Mr.  Bargrave,  since  the  lost  sheep 
was  none  other  than  his  nephew, 
Tom  Byfe.  The  old  man  felt,  in- 
deed, seriously  discomposed  by  the 
prolonged  absence  of  this,  the  only 
member  of  his  family.  It  was  un- 
justifiable, as  he  remarked  twenty 
times  a  day,  unfeeling,  unheard-of, 
unaccountable.  He  rang  for  the 
servants  at  his  private  residence 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  to 
leam  if  the  truant  had  returned. 
He  questioned  the  boy  at  the  office 
sharply  and  repeatedly,  as  to  orders 
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left  with  him  by  Mr.  Ryfe  before 
he  went  away,  only  to  gather  from 
the  answers  of  this  urchin,  who 
would  indeed  have  forgotten  any 
number  of  such  directions,  that  he 
looked  on  the  present  period  of 
anxiety  ^  the  bght  of  a  holiday 
and  festival,  devoutly  praying  theft 
his  taskmaster  might  never  come 
back  again.  Finally,  in  despair, 
poor  Bargrave  cast  h^Diiself  on  the 
sympathy  of  Dorothea,  who  listened 
to  his  bewailings  with  stolid  indif- 
ference, when  sober,  and  replied  to 
them  by  surmises  of  the  wildest  im- 
probability, when  drunk. 

Alas !  in  common  with  so  many 
others  of  her  class,  the  charwoman 
took  refuge  from  care  in  constant 
inebriety.  Her  imagination,  thus 
stimulated,  pointed,  like  that  of 
some  old  Gastilian  ,  adventurer, 
steadily  to  the  west 

'Lor,  Mr.  Bargrave T  she  would 
say,  staring  helplessly  in  his  £Ekce, 
and  yielding  to  tne  genial  hiccough 
which  refused  to  be  kept  down, 
'he  be  gone  to  'Merriky,  poor  dear 
— ^to  better  hisself— I  make  no 
doubt.  Don*t  ye  take  on  so.  It's 
a  weaiy  world— it  is— and  that's 
where  he  be  gone,  for  sure  I' 

Yet  she  Imew  quite  well  where 
he  was  hidden  all  the  time ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  she  had  some  regard 
for  her  kind  old  employer,  the 
knowledge  almost  drove  her  mad. 
Therefore  it  was  that  Dorothea, 
harassed  by  conflicting  feelings, 
drowned  her  sorrows  perseveringly 
in  the  bowl. 

For  a  considerable  period  this 
poor  woman  had  suffered  a  mental 
torture,  the  severest,  perhaps,  to 
which  her  sex  can  be  subjected. 
She  had  seen  the  man  she  loved — 
and,  though  she  was  only  a  drudge, 
and  not  by  any  means  a  tidy  one, 
she  could  love  vexy  dearly,— she 
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had  seen,  I  aaj,  the  man  she  loved, 
gradoAlly  learning  to  deepiae  her 
affection,  and  to  estrange  himself 
ficom  her  society.  She  was  a  good 
deal  afraid  of  'Gentleman  Jim;' 
perhaps  she  liked  him  none  the  less 
for  that,— «nd  dared  neither  tax 
him  with  falsehood,  nor  tiy  to 
worm  out  of  him  the  assoranco  that 
she  had,  or  had  not  a  riyal.  Neyer- 
theless,  she  was  determined  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  her  lover's  indif- 
ference to  herself,  and  his  changed 
conduct  in  other  relations  of  life. 

Jim  had  always  been  somewhat 
given  to  the  adornment  of  his  per- 
son, affecting  that  flash  and  gaady 
style  of  decoration  so  much  in  fa- 
vour with  dog-etealers  and  men  of 
like  dabious  professions.  Of  late, 
however,  he  had  adopted,  with  dif- 
ferent tastes  and  habits,  a  totally 
different  oostame— when '  off  duty/ 
as  he  called  it—meaning  thereby 
release  from  the  falfilment  of  some 
business  engagement  subject  to 
penalties  affixed  by  oar  criminal 
code.  He  now  draped  himself  in 
white  linen,  dark-Hx>loured  clothes, 
a  tall  hat,  and  such  outward  marks 
of  respectability,  if  not  shition, 
going  evea  so  Hu  as  to  invest  in 
kid  gloves  and  an  '  umbrellier,'  as 
he  called  that  instrument.  At  first 
sight,  but  for  his  boots,  Jim  might 
almost  have  been  mistaken  for  a  real 
gentleman.  Aboat  this  period,  too, 
he  left  off  vulgar  liquors,  and  shame- 
fully  abandoned  a  short  blaok  pipo 
that  had  stack  by  him  throagh 
many  ups  and  downs,  substitutinp; 
for  these  stimulants  a  great  deal 
of  brown  sherry,  and  certain  sad- 
coloured  cigars,  demanding  strong 
lungs  and  a  strong  stomach  as  well. 
These  changes  did  the  forlorn 
Dorothea  note  with  increasing 
anxiety,  and,  because  every  woman 
becomes  keen-sighted  and  quick- 
witted where  her  heart  is  con- 
cerned, drew  from  them  an  augury 
fatal  to  her  faturo  happiness. 
After  a  while,  when  the  saspense 
grew  intolerable,  she  resolved  on 
putting  a  stop  to  it  by  personal 
inquirjr,  and  with  that  view,  as  a 
preliminary,  kept  herself  tolerably 
sober  for  twenty-four  hoars,  daring 
which  probationary  period  she  in- 
stituted a  grand  'clean-up'  of  his 


premises ;  and  so,  as  she  mentally 
expressed  it, '  with  a  cool  'ead  and 
a  clean  'ouse  and  a  clear  oonscieaoe,' 
confronted  her  employer  on  the 
stairs. 

Old  Bargrave  had  of  late  become 
very  nervous  and  unea^.  The  fall 
meals,  the  daily  bottle  of  porf^  the 
life  of  self-indulgence,  though  im- 
parting an  air  of  portlineas  and 
comfort  while  everything  went  well, 
had  unfitted  him  sadly  for  a  oonteet 
with  difficulty  or  reverse.  like  the 
&t  troop-horse,  that  looks  so  mghtly 
on  parade,  a  week's  campaigning 
reduced  him  to  a  miserable  object — 
flabby,  shrunk,  dispirited,  and  with 
a  sinking  heart  at  least^  if  not  a 
sore  back. 

*  Dorothea's  person  blocked  up  tbo 
staircase  before  him,  or  be  would 
have  slipped  by  and  locked  himself 
iinnoticed  in  his  chambers.  'Oon 
I  speak  with  you,  sir?'  said  the 
charwoman.  <  Now,  sir,  if  you 
please.    H'iminediate.' 

Old  Bargrave  trembled.  'Cer- 
tainly, Dorothea— certainly.  What 
is  it,  my  good  girl?  You've  beard 
something.  They've  traced  him — 
they've  found  him.  One  minate* 
my  good  girl.  One  minute,  if  you 
please.' 

He  had  preceded  her  through  the 
office  to  his  own  iimer  room,  and 
now,  shaking  all  over,  sat  down  in 
his  easy-chair,  pressing  both  hands 
hard  on  its  arms  to  steady  himselL 
Dorothea,  staring  helplessly  at  the 
wall  over  his  head,  made  a  muff  of 
her  apron,  and  curtsied— nothing 
more. 

*  Speak  r  gasped  the  old  gentle- 
man, convulsively. 

'It's  my  h'aunt,  if  you  please, 
sir,'  said  Dorothea,  with  another 
curtsey. 

'D— n  your  aunt!',  vociferated 
Bargrave.  'It's  my  nephew  I  Have 
you  heard  nothing?  I'm  hasty, 
my  good  girl;  I'm  anxion&  I~I 
haven't  another  relation  in  tho 
world.  Have  they  told  you  an^*- 
thingmore?* 

Dorothea  began  to  cry.  'He  be 
gone  to  'Meriker,  for  sure,'  sho 
whimpered,  trying  back  on  tibe  old 
consolatory  suggestion— '  to  better 
hisself,  no  doubt  It's  me,  sir; 
that's  my  h'aunt.    She's  wuss  thiii 
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ttun;  an'  if  so  be  as  you  could 
Bpare  me  for  the  day,  Fve  been  and 
cleaned  up  eyerthink,  and  I'd  wipe 
over  that  there  table  and  shake  the 
dost  out  o*  them  cnrtains  in  fire 
minntes,  and       ' 

'  That  wiU  do— that  will  doi'  ex- 
claimed the  old  gentleman,  aghast, 
as  well  he  might  be,  at  the  proposal, 
since  none  of  the  f amitore  in  ques- 
tion had  been  subjected  to  such 
a  process  for  years,  and  immediate 
suffocation,  with  intolerable  con« 
ftision  of  papers,  must  have  been 
the  result  '  If  you  want  to  go  and 
see  your  aunt,  my  girl,  go,  in  hear 
yen's  name!  I  can  spare  you  as 
long  as  you  like.  But  you  mustn't 
tidy  up  here.  No;  that  would 
never  do.  And,  Dorothea,  if  you 
should  hear  anything,  come  and  tell 
me  that  instant.  Neyer  mind  the 
expense.  Fd  give  a  great  deal  to 
know  he  was  safe.  Ah!  I'd  give 
all  I  haye  in  the  world  to  see  him 
back  again.' 

She  curtsied  and  hurried  out, 
leaying  Bargraye  to  immerse  him- 
self in  law-papers  and  correspond- 
ence. From  sheer  force  of  habit 
he  took  refuge  in  his  daily  work  at 
this  hour  of  anxiety  and  sad  dis- 
tress. In  such  sorrows  it  is  well 
for  a  man  to  haye  disciplined  his 
mind  till  it  obeys  him  instinotiyely, 
like  a  managed  steed  bearing  its 
rider  at  will  out  of  the  crowd  of 
assailants  by  whom  he  is  beset 

Dorothea,  scrubbing  her  fBOb 
with  yellow  soap  till  it  shone 
a^n,  proceeded  to  array  herself  in 
raiment  of  many  colours,  and,  when 
got  up  to  her  own  satis&otion, 
scuttled  off  to  a  distant  purt  of 
London,  making  use  of  more  than 
one  omnibus  in  her  journey,  and  so, 
returning  almost  upon  her  tracks, 
confionted  Gentleman  Jim  as  he 
emerged  from  his  usual  house  of  call 
in  the  narrow  street  out  of  Holbom. 

He  started,  and  his  ftce  length- 
ened with  obyious  disgust. 

*  Whafs  up  now,  lass?'  said  he. 
Tye  business  to-m'ghi  D'ye  mind? 
Blessed  if  my  mouth  isn't  as  dry  as 
a  cinder^heap.  You  go  home,  like 
a  good  gal,  and  I'll  take  ye  to  the 
theaytre,  perhaps,  to-morrow.  I 
hayen't  a  minnit  to  stop.  I  didn't 
ought  to  be  here  now.' 


The  promised  treat;  the  hurried 
manner;  aboye  all,  the  affooted 
kindness  of  tone,  roused  her  sus- 
picions to  the  utmost,  and  Dorothea 
was  wpman  enough  to  feel  for  the 
moment  that  she  dared  match  her 
wits  against  those  of  her  betrayer. 

'  If  s  lucky,'  she  answered  coolly ; 
'for  I'ye  got  to  be  home  afore  dark, 
and  theyre  lighting  the  lamps  now. 
Fve  been  down  to  see  arter  him, 
Jim,  an'  I  thought  I'd  just  step 
round  and  let  you  know.  I  footed 
it  all  the  way  back;  thafs  why  I'm 
so  late  now.' 

She  paused  and  looked  steadily 
inhis&oe. 

.  'WeU?  said  Jim,  turning  yery 
pale,  while  his  eyes  glared  in  hers 
with  a  wild,  horrible  meaning. 

She  answered  his  look  rather  than 
his  exclamation. 

'  He's  a  trifle  better  since  morn- 
ing. He  don't  know  nothing  yet 
Nor  he  won't,  neither,  not  for  a 
while  to  come.  But  he  ain't  a  goin' 
to  die,  Jim;  not  this  turn.' 

His  colour  came  back,  and  he 
laughed  brutally.  'Blast  him! 
D'ye  think  I  care?'  said  he,  with 
a  wild  flourish  of  his  arm,  but 
added,  in  a  quieter  yoice, '  Perhaps 
if  s  as  well,  lass.  Ck)ld  meat  isn't 
yery  handy  to  hide,  and  he's  worth 
mor«  aliye  nor  dead.  I  couldn't 
hardly  keep  from  laffin'  this  momin' 
when  I  saw  them  bills.  Ill  stand 
ye  a  drop,  lass,  if  you're  dry,  but  I 
mustn't  stop  with  ye  to  drink  it' 

Dorothea  declined  this  liberal 
offer.  '  Good-night,  Jim,'  said  she, 
and  turned  coldly  away.  She  had 
no  heart  for  a  more  affectionate 
farewell ;  and  could  their  positions 
haye  been  reyersed,  he  must  haye 
detected  something  strange  in  this 
unusual  lack  of  cordiality;  but 
men  are  seldom  close  obsenrers  in 
such  matters,  and  Jim  was  foil  of 
his  own  lAterests,  his  own  projects, 
his  own  wild,  senseless  in&tuation. 

He  watched  her  round  her  home- 
ward turn,  and  then  started  off  at  a 
quick  pace  in  an  opposite  direction. 
With  all  his  cunning  he  would 
neyer  haye  suspected  that  Dorothea, 
whose  intellect  he  considered  littie 
better  than  an  idiof  s,  could  pre- 
sume to  dog  his  footsteps ;  and  the 
contempt  he  entertained  for  her— 
ana 
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of  which  she  was  begiiming  to  be 
nnoomfortaUy  oonseioQA— no  doabt 
ftcilitated  fbiB  unhappy  cnatore'B 
opeiationfl. 

Oyerhead  the  sky  was  dack  and 
lowering,  the  air  thick,  as  before 
thmuler;  and  though  the  gas- 
lights streamed  on  eyery  sbreet 
in  London,  it  was  an  evening  well 
suited  to  watch  an  unsuspecting 
person,  nnobeeryed. 

Dorothea,  returning  on  her  foot- 
steps, kept  Jim  carefully  in  sight, 
walking  from  twenty  to  fifty 
yards  behind  him,  and  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  There  was  no  danger  of  her 
losins  hun.  She  could  have  fol- 
lowed that  figure—to  her  the  type 
of  comeliness  and  manhood— all 
oyer  the  world,  but  she  dreaded, 
with  a  fear  that  was  almost  para- 
lyzing, the  possibility  of  his  turning 
back  and  detecting  that  he  was 
tracked.  '  He'd  murder  me,  for 
Bure,'  thought  Dorothea,  trembling 
in  eyery  limb.  Neyettheless,  the 
ioye  that  is  strong  as  death,  the 
jealousy  that  is  cruel  as  the  graye, 
goaded  her  to  perseyeie;  and  so 
she  fiitted  in  his  wake  with  a  noise- 
less step,  wonderfully  gliding  and 
ghostlike,  considering  Uie  solidity 
of  her  proportions. 

Jim  turned  out  of  Oxford  Street 
to  stop  at  an  ill-looking,  dirty  little 
house,  the  door  of  which  seemed  to 
open  to  him  of  its  own  accord.  She 
spied  a  small  grocer's  shop  nearly 
opposite,  not  yet  shut  up.  To  dodge 
rapidly  in,  and  sit  down  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, while  she  cheapened  a  couple 
of  ounces  of  tea,  afforded  Dorothea 
an  excellent  chance  of  watching  his 
fturther  movements  unse^. 

He  emerged  again  almost  imme- 
diately, with  a  false  beard  and  a  pair 
of  spectacles,  carrying  a  large  parcel 
carefully  wrapped  in  oiled  sfik. 
Then,  after  looking  warily  up  and 
down  the  street,  turned  into  the 
main  thoroughfare,  for  the  chase  to 
begin  once  more. 

'He  must  be  dreadful  hot, poor 
Jim!*  thought  Dorothea,  piling 
him  in  spite  of  herself  for  hu  folse 
beard  and  heavy  parcel,  while  she 
wiped  away  the  drops  already  be- 
ginning to  pour  off  her  own  fore- 
head.   The  night  was  indeed  close 


and  sultry.  Alight,  warm  air,  reek- 
ing like  the  steam  from  a  oook- 
ahop,  breathed  in  her  &oe,  while  a 
low  roll  of  thunder,  nearl j  lost  in 
the  nmse  of  wheels,  growled  sod 
rumbled  among  the  dstaat  Soney 
hills. 

She  followed  him  peraeveringty 
through  the  more  ftshiooaUeatreelB 
and  sfjuares  of  London,  tolera^y 
silent  and  dessrted  now  in  flie  in- 
terval between  dinner  and  coneert; 
ball,  or  drum.  Here  and  theve, 
through  open  windows,  m^g^t  be 
seen  a  few  gentlemen  at  their  wme, 
or  a  lady  in  evenmg  dress  coming 
out  for  a  gasp  of  fresh  air  on  tiie 
balcony  overhead ;  but  on  the  pave- 
ment below,  a  policeman  jxoaer  a 
lamp,  or  a  lady's-maid  hurrying  on 
an  errand,  were  the  only  oocapants, 
and  these  took  no  heed  of  the 
bearded  man  with  his  parcel,  nor  ol 
the  dirty,  gaudily-dressed  woman 
who  followed  like  his  shadow.  So 
ihefj  turned  down  Grosvenor  Flaoe 
and  through  Belf^ve  Square,  into 
one  of  the  a^Mmng  stieetB.  Here 
Jim,  slackening  pace,  took  hu  hat 
off,  and  wiped  his  Iwow.  Dorothea, 
with  all  her  fiibculttes  on  the  steeteh, 
slipped  into  a  portico  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  glanced  round  on 
every  side  to  make  sure  he  was  not 
watched.  From  this  hiding-plaoeahe 
observed  him,  to  her  great  astonish- 
ment, ring  boldly  at  the  door  of 
a  lazge,  handsome  house.  That 
astonishment  was  increased  to  see 
him  admitted  without  demur  by  an 
irreproachable    footman,    powder. 

Slush,  and  all  oompleta.  Large 
rope  of  rain  b^gan  to  &11,  and 
outside  London,  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  several  gas  companies,  it 
lightened  all  round  the  horizon. 

Dorothea  crept  nearer  the  house 
where  Jim  haa  disappeared.  On 
the  ground  floor,  in  a  dining-room 
of  which  the  windows  stooa  open 
for  the  heat,  she  saw  his  figuro 
within  a  few  yards  of  her.  He  was 
unpacking  his  bundle  and  arranging 
its  contents  on  the  table,  where  a 
servant  had  placed  a  lamp  wh<m  he 
admitted  this  unusual  visitor.  The 
rain  fell  now  in  good  earnest,  and 
not  a  living  creature  remained  in 
the  street  Dorothea  cowered  down 
by  the  arearrailings,  and  watdied. 
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Not  for  losg.    The  diniDg-room 
door  opened,  and  into  the  lamplight, 
like  a  Tision  from  some  world  of 
which  poor  Dorothea  could  scarcely 
form  the  yagnest  conception,  came 
a  pale,  haughty  woman,  beantifal  ex- 
ceedingly, before  whom  Jim,  her 
own  Jim,  usually  so  defiant,  seemed 
to  cower  and  tremble  like  a  dog. 
Even  in  that  moment  of  bewilder- 
ment BoroUiea's  eje,  woman-like, 
marked  the  mode  in  which   Miss 
Bmce^B  long  black  hair  was  twisted. 


and  missed  neither   the  cut  nor 
textore  of  her  garments. 

Jim  spread  his  goods  out  for  in- 
spection. It  was  obTions  that  he 
had  gained  admission  to  the  house 
under  the  guise  of  a  dealer  in  rare 
silks  and  Eastern  brocades.  We, 
who  know  everything,  know  that 
Mrs.  Stanmore  was  dozing  over  her 
coffee  upstairs,  and  that  this  scheme, 
too,  originated  in  the  fertile  brain 
and  determined  character  of  her 
nieoa 


'  ril  take  that  shawl,  if  you  please,' 
said  Maud,  in  her  cool,  authorita- 
tire  wav.  'I  dare  say  ifs  better 
thm  it  looks.  Put  it  aside  for  me. 
And— yon  were  to  ask  your  own 
inrice.' 

Dorothea,  drenched  to  the  skin, 
felt,  nerertheless,  a  fire  burning 
within;  for,  raising  her  feoe  to  peer 
above  the  area  raifings,  she  marked 
a  mute  worship  in  Jim's  adoring 
eyes;  she  marked  the  working  of 
his  fbatures,  pale,  as  it  seemed,  with 


some  new  and  overpowering  emotion. 
Gould  this  be  Gentleman  Jim  ?  She 
had  seen  him  asleep  and  awake, 
pleased  and  angry,  drunk  and  sober, 
but  ^e  had  never  seen  that  face 
before.  Through  all  its  agony 
there  rose  in  her  heart  a  feeling  of 
anger  at  such  transparent  folly — 
almost  of  contempt  for  such  weak- 
ness in  a  man. 

His  voice  came  hoarse  and  thick, 
while  he  answered— 

'  Never  name  it,  mis»,  never  name 
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it  I  done  as  you  desired,  sn'  a 
precious  awkward  job  it  weze!  E^U 
ieU  no  tales  now?  Sfae  started. 
The  hand  in  which  she  held  a  sxDall 
embitndered  note-case  trembled 
Tisibly ;  but  her  Toioe,  though  low, 
was  perfiactly  firm  and  clear. 

'  Ii  you  exceeded  my  order/  said 
ahe,  'you  haye  nothing  to  hope 
from  my  forbearance.  I  shall  be  the 
first  to  have  you  punished.  I  told 
you  so.' 

He  could  scarcely  contain  his  ad- 
miration. 'What  a  plucked  unl' 
he  muttered;  '  what  a  plucked  un  I 
Ko,  miss/  he  added,  'you  needn't 
fear.  Fear,  says  I?  You  neyer 
feared  nothink  in  your  life.  Ton 
needn't  think  of  that  'ere.  Me  and 
another  party  we  worked  it  off  as 
neat  as  wax,  without  noise  and 
without  Tiolence.  We've  a-trapped 
him  safe,  miss,  and  you'ye  got  no- 
think  to  do  but  just  you  lift  up 
your  hand,  and  well  put  him  back, 
not  a  ha'porth  the  wuss,  on  the  very 
spot  as  we  took  him  from.' 

She  drew  a  great  breath  of  relief, 
but  sufiiBred  not  a  muscle  of  her 
countenance  to  betray  her  feelings. 
'It  is  better  so,'  die  observed, 
quietly.  '  Remember,  once  for  all, 
when  I  give  orders  they  must  be 
obeved  to  the  letter.  I  am  satisfied 
with  you,  Jim^I  think  your  name 
is  Jim?' 

There  was  just  the  least  possible 
inflection  of  kindnees  in  her  voice, 
and  this  ruffian's  heart  leaped  to 
meet  it,  while  the  tears  came  to  his 
eyes.  He  dashed  them  savagely 
away,  and  took  a  letter  from  hiis 
breast-pocket 

'That's  all  we  found  on  him, 
miss,'  said  he,  'that  an'  a  couple  o' 
cigars.  He  hadn't  no  watch,  no 
blunt,  no  latch-key,  nor  nothink.  I 
kep'  this  here  caxeful  to  bring  it 
you.  Bless  ye,  I  can  read,  I  can, 
weU^  but  Pve  not  read  that  there.  I 
couldn't  even  smoke  of  his  cigars. 
No,  I  guv 'em  toapaL  This  nere 
job  warn't  done  for  money,  miss  I 
It  were  done  for— for— well — ^for 
you  /' 

She  took  the  letter  with  as  little 
emotion  as  if  it  had  been  an  ordi- 
nary tradesman's  bill  for  a  few  shil- 
lings ;  yet  had  she  once  pawned  a 
good  many  hundred  pounds  i^rth 


of  diamonds  only  on  the  dianoe  d. 
recovering  its  oontents. 

'  At  least  I  must  pay  you  Ibr  the 
shawl,'  said  she,  pulling  ttie  notes 
out  of  tbeir  case. 

'For  the  shawl,  misB?  Yes,' 
answered  Jim.  'Ten  pounds  vnll 
bay  that,  an'  leave  a  iair  ptofit  for 
my  pal  as  owns  ii  Kot  a  shjiling 
more,  miss— no-— na  D'ye  mind 
the  first  time  as  ever  I  see  you? 
D'ye  mind  what  I  said  tfaea? 
There's  one  chap,  miss,  in  this 
world,  as  belongs  to  you,  body  and 
souL  He's  a  poor  chap,  he  is,  and 
a  rough  chap,  out  he  alsks  no  better 
than  to  sarve  of  you,  be  the  job 
what  it  may— ay,  if  he  swings  for 
it!    Now  if s  out r 

Over  her  pale,  haughty  fiioe  sw^ 
a  flash  of  mingled  triumph,  malice, 
and  even  amusement,  while  sfae 
listraed  to  this  desperate  man^s 
avowal  of  fidelity  and  belief.  But 
she  only  vouchsEifed  him  a  oold, 
condescending  smile,  observing,  as 
she  selected  a  ten-pound  note,  '  Is 
there  nothing  I  can  do  to  mark  my 
satisfaction  and  approval?' 

He  fidgeted,  glanced  at  the  note- 
case, and  began  packing  up  his 
goods. 

'If  yonj^re  pleased,  miss,  tfaatiB 
enough.  But  if  so  be  as  you  could 
do  without  that  there  empty  bit  of 
silk,  and  sjpare  it  me  for  a  Keepsake 
— well— miss— I'd  never  part  with 
it— no— not  if  the  rope  was  rove, 
and  the  nightcap  drawed  over  my 
blessed  fiLoel' 

She  put  the  empfy  note-case  in 
his  hand.  'Tou're  a  feol,'  she  said, 
ringing  the  bell  for  a  servant  to 
show  him  out ;  '  but  you're  a  stanch 
one,  and  I  wish  there  were  more 
like  you.' 

'Blast  mel  I  am?  he  muttered, 
adding,  as  he  turned  into  the  wet 
street^and  walked  on  through  the 
rain  IDce  a  man  in  a  dream, '  if  there 
was  more  such  gals  as  you  maybe 
there'd  be  more  fools  like  me.  It 
would  be  a  rum  world  then,  blessed 
if  it  wouldn't !  And  now  it  will  be 
a  whole  week  afore  I  shall  see  her 
again!' 

Dorothea,  clinging  to  the  area- 
railings,  even  in  the  imminence  of 
discovery  had  not  the  heart  to  leave 
them  as  he  went  out    Stupefied, 
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l)6wi1dered»  bennmbed^  she  could 
scarcely  belicTe  in  the  reality  of  the 
scene  she  had  witnessed.  She  felt 
it  explained  mach  that  had  lately 
pnzzfed  her  exceedingly;  bat  at 
present  she  was  nncxinal  to  the  task 
of  arranging  her  ideas  so  as  to 
tmderstand  the  mystery  that  en- 
Teloped  her. 

Gradually  the  thunderstorm 
rolled  away,  the  rain  cleared  off, 
the  moon  shone  out»  and  Dorothea 
reached  her  squalid  home,  drenched, 
cold,  weary,  and  sick  at  heart 

CHAPTEE  XVII. 

'WANTHD— A  LADY.' 

We  must  go  back  a  few  days  to 
watch  with  Dick  Stanmore,  through 
the  sad,  sorrowing  hours  that  suc- 
ceeded his  stepmother's  ball.  I 
trust  I  have  not  so  described  this 
gentleman  as  to  leave  an  impres- 
sion that  he  was  what  youog  ladies 
call  a  romantic  person.  Bomance, 
like  port  wine,  afte]>dinner  slum- 
bers, flannel  next  the  skin,  and  such 
self-indulgences,  should  be  reserved 
as  a  luxury  for  after-life;  under  no 
eircimistances  must  it  be  permitted 
to  impair  the  efficiency  of  manhood 
in  its  prime.  Dick  Stanmore  took 
his  pumshment  with  true  British 
pluck  and  pertinacity.  It  was  'a 
lacer.'  As  it  could  not  possibly  be 
returned,  his  instincts  prompted 
him  to  'grin  and  bear  ii'  He  had 
sustained  a  severe  fftll.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  get  up  again.  None 
the  less  did  nerves  thrill,  and  brain 
spin,  with  the  force  and  agony  of 
the  blow.  Perhaps  the  very  nature 
that  most  resists,  suffers  also  the 
most  severely  from  such  shocks,  as 
a  granite  wall  oraoks  and  splinters 
to  the  round  shot,  while  an  earth- 
work accepts  that  rushinR  missile 
with  a  stohd  harmless  thud. 

Dick's  composition  was  at  least 
not  earthy  enough  to  let  him  go  to 
bed  after  this  recent  downfjBtll  of  his 
hopes.  Bestless,  hurt»  sorrowful, 
angry  with  himself,  not  her^foi  his 
nature  could  be  gallantly  loyal 
under  defeat— sleep  was  as  impos- 
sible as  any  other  occupation  re- 
quiring quietude  and  self-controL 
Xo.    The  only  thing  to  be  done 


was  to  smoke,  of  course!  and  then 
to  pack  up  everything  he  could  lay 
hands  on,  without  delay,  so  as  to 
leave  London  that  very  morning, 
for  any  part  of  England,  Europe,  or 
the  habitable  world.  All  places 
would  be  alike  to  him  now,  only 
the  &rther  from  Belgrave  Sqaare 
the  better.  Therefore  it  was,  per- 
haps, that  after  shamming  to  break- 
fiEust,  and  enduring  considerable  pain 
in  a  state  of  enforced  inactivity 
while  his  servant  completed  their 
travelling  arrangements,  he  drove 
through  this;  very  square,  though 
it  lay  by  no  means  in  a  direct  line 
for  the  railway  station  to  which  he 
was  bound.  Those  who  believe  in 
ghosts  affirmlthat  a  disembodied 
spirit  haunts  the  place  it  best  loved 
on  earth;  and  what  are  we  but  the 
ghosts  of  our  former  selves,  when 
all  that  constituted  the  pith  and 
colouring  and  vitality  of  our  lives 
has  pa^ed  away?  Ahl  Lady 
^lacbeth's  are  not  the  only  white 
hands  from  which  that  cruel  stain 
can  never  be  removed.  There  are 
soft  eyes  and  sweet  smiles  and 
gentle  whispers  enough  in  the 
world  guilty  of  moral  manslaughter 
(I  believe  the  culprits  themselves 
call  it  'justifiable  honcdcide'))  not 
entirely  divested  of  that  malice  pre- 
pense which  constitutes  the  crime 
of  murder!  Happy  the  victims  in 
whom  life  is  not  completely  ex- 
tinguished, who  recover  their  feet, 
bind  up  ih&i  wounds,  and  unde- 
terred by  a  ghastly  Experience, 
hazard  in  more  encounters,  a  fresh 
assassination  of  the  heart.  Such  for- 
titude would  have  afforded  a  remedy 
to  Dick  Stanmore.  'Wanted— a 
lady!'  should  have  been  the  motto 
emblazoned  on  his  banner  if  ever 
he  turned  bade  into  the  battle  once 
more.  Homceopathy,  no  doubt,  is 
the  treatment  for  a  malady  like 
that  which  prostrated  this  hapless 
Buffcrer,—homoBopathy,  at  first  dis- 
trusted, ridiculed,  accepted  only 
under  protest,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  force  of  circumstances,  the 
exigenciel^  of  the  position;  gradually 
found  to  soothe,  to  revive,  to  ame- 
liorate, till  at  last  it  effects  a  per- 
fect and  triumphant  cure,  nay  even 
shows  itself  powerful  enough  to 
produce  a  second  attack  of  the 
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same  natoie,  fierce  and  Timlent 
as  the  first  Bat,  meanwhile,  Dick 
Stanmoro  foUowed  the  ghost's  ex- 
ample, and  droYC  sadly  through 
BelgraTC  Square,  as  he  told  himself, 
for  the  last— last  time!  Had  be 
been  an  hour  later,  jnst  one  hoar, 
he  might  haTe  taken  away  with 
him  a  sabject  for  considerable  spe- 
onlation,  daring  his  proposed  travels 


in  search  of  distractioiL     This  is 
what  he  would  have  seen. 

A  good-looking,  bad-lookiDg  man, 
with  dark  ejea  and  hair,  sweeping  % 
crossing  very  inefKdently,  wnile  iie 
watched  the  adjacent  street  with  an 
air  d!  eager  anxiety,  foreign  to  an 
occupation  which  indeed  seems  to 
demuid  onosaal  philoeophy  and 
composure  of  mind.      Presently, 


Maud  Braoe,  tripping  daintily  across 
the  path  he  had  swept  clean,  let 
herself  into  the  square  gardens,  drop- 
ping her  gloye  in  the  muddy  street 
as  she  took  a  pass-key  from  her 
pocket  The  crossing  -  sweeper 
pounced  at  it  like  a  hawk,  stuck 
his  broom  against  a  lamp-post,  and 
hurried  round  to  the  otner  side  of 
the  square. 

Here  Maud  appeared  at  the  gate, 
while  <  Gentleman  Jim,'  for  it  was 
none  other,  returned  her  glove  with- 
out a  word  through  the  iron  bars. 


'  I  hardly  expected  you  so  soon,, 
said  Miss  Bruce.  *  My  letter  could 
only  have  been  posted  at  five  this 
morning.' 

'  You  might  ha'  made  sure  Fd 
come  that  instant.  Miss,'  answered- 
Jim,  his  fitce  brightening  with  ex- 
citement and  deliffht  'I  knowed 
who  'twas  ftom^  well  enough,  though 
'twas  but  a  Ime  as  a  man  might 
say.  I  ain't  had  it  an  hour,  an* 
here  I  am  ready  an'  willin'  for  your 
jot),  be  it  what  it  may  I' 

*  You're  a  bold  fellow  I  know 
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said  Maad^  'but  ifg  a  desperate 
undertaking.  If  yoa  don't  like  it 
say  80/ 

Jim  swore  a  horrible  oath^  and 
then  drew  Im  hand  across  his  lips 
as  though  to  wipe  away  its  traces. 
'  Look'ee  here.  Miss,'  he  muttered, 
in  a  hoarse  thick  whisper.  '  If  yon 
says  to  me,  Jim,  says  yon,  go  and 
xob  that  there  chnroh— see  now,  I'd 
have  the  wards  of  the  Ing  key,  in 
wax,  ah!  this  weny  artemoon.  If 
yon  says  to  me,  says  yon,  Jim,  go 
and  cnt  that  there  parson's  throaty 
I've  got  a  old  knife  in  my  pocket, 
as  I  wouldn't  want  to  sharpen  afore 
the  job  was  done,  and  the  parson, 
too,  for  good  an'  all  I' 

There  was  a  peculiar  eraoe  in  the 
setting  on  of  Hand's  head,  especially 
in  the  firm  lines  of  her  month  and 
chin.  Though  she  looked  even 
paler  thm  usual,  her  rare  beauty, 
always  somewhat  resolute  and  de- 
fiant in  character,  never  showed  to 
greater  advantage  than  now. 

'  I  won't  speak  of  reward  to  ffou^* 
she  said,  very  clearly  and  distinctly, 
'  though  you  shall  name  your  own 
price  and  be  paid  at  your  own  time. 
Listen— I  have  an  enemy— a  bitter 
enemy  who  threatened  ma— actually 
dared  to  threaten  me  last  night— 
who  would  hesitate  at  nothing  to 
do  me  an  injury.' 

'Blast  himl'  muttered  Jim,  fe- 
rodouslT.  '  Leave 'un  to  me.  Miss 
— leave  \m  tome!' 

She  took  no  heed  of  his  interrup- 
tion. 'That  enemy' — she  con- 
tinued—'must  be  got  out  of  my 
way.' 

The  sweat  stood  on  her  listener's 
brow.  '  I  understand  you.  Miss,'  he 
gasped  in  a  broken  voice.  '  It  shall 
be  done.' 

Over  the  ikce  this  ruffian  thought 
too  beautiful  to  be  mortal,  came  a 
stem  proud  smile. 

'  I  forbid  «^,' she  replied.  'For- 
bid it  distinctly,  and  I  will  be 
ob^ed  to  the  very  letter.  If  you 
were  to  kill  this  man,  I  should  be 
the  first  to  hand  yon  over  to  justice. 
Listen.  He  most  be  kept  quiet  and 
out  of  the  way  for  something  less 
than  three  weeks.  After  that,  he 
can  harm  me  no  more,— I  bear  him 
no  grudge,  I  wish  him  no  evil— but 
he  must  be  taken  away  this  very 


afternoon.  Every  hour  might  make 
it  too  late.    Can  you  do  this?' 

Jim  pondered.  He  was  an  ex- 
perienced criminaL  A  man  with 
certain  qualities,  which,  in  the 
honest  paths  of  life,  might  have 
made  him  successful,  even  remark- 
able. In  a  few  seconds  he  had  run 
over  his  chances,  his  resources,  his 
risk  of  detection,  all  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  undertaking.  He  looked 
cheerfully  in  her  ftce. 

'  I  ean,  Miss,'  said  he,  confidentiy. 
'  I  don't  go  for  to  say  as  if  s  a  job 
to  be  done  right  ofl^  like  easy  shavin' 
or  taking  a  dozen  of  luseters.  But 
it's  to  be  worked.  Til  engage  for 
that,  and  I'm  the  chap  as  can 
work  it  You  couldn't  give  me 
no  longer  than  to-day,  could  ye 
nowy 

'If  ifs  not  done  at  once,  you 
must  let  it  alone,'  was  the  answer. 

'Now  thafs  business/  replied 
Jim,  growing  cooler  and  more  self- 
possessed  as  he  reviewed  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  enterprise.  'The  party 
being  in  town.  Miss,  o'course.  Tou 
may  depend  on  my  makin'  of  him 
safe  before  nine  o'clock  to-m*ght 
Shall  I  trouble  you  for  the  name 
and  address,  or  will  you  give  me  a 
description  in  full :  that  will  do  as 
weU? 

'  Tou  have  seen  him,'  she  ob- 
served, quietly.  'On  this  very 
spot,  where  I  am.  standing  now. 
I  walked  with  him  in  these  gardens 
the  first  morning  you  swept  our 
crossiBg.  A  gentleman  in  a  firock 
coat,  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  at  his 
buttonhole.    Do^  you  remember  ?' 

Did  he  remerrtberf  Why  the 
man's  figure,  features,  every  detail 
of  his  dress,  was  photographed  on 
Jim's  heart 

'  No  need  to  tell  me  his  name. 
Miss,'  was  the  answer.  'I  knows 
him  as  well  as  I  knows  these  here 
old  shoes  o'  mine.  Fve  had  my  eye 
on  him  ever  since.  I  can  tell  you 
when  he  goes  out,  when  he  comes 
hi,  where  he  takes  his  meals.  I 
could  lav  my  hand  on  him  in  any 
part  of  this  here  town  at  two  hours' 
notice.  Make  yourself  easy.  Miss. 
Your  job's  as  good  as  dona,  and 
some  day  you'll  see  me  again.  Miss, 
won't  you?  And  — imd  you'll 
thank  me  kindly,  perhaps,  when 
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it*s  off  your  mind  for  good   and 

aur 

'  Yon  shall  oome  and  tell  me  the 
partioulan/  answered  Miss  Bmoe, 
with  a  gracious  smile  that  seemed 
to  flood  him  in  smishine,  'when 
the  thing  is  finished.  And  now  I 
ought  to  be  at  home  again,  bat 
before  I  go,  miderstand  plainly, 
to-morrow  will  be  too  lateT 
.  Jim  was  deep  in  thought  '  The 
bird  might  be  shy,  Miss/  said  he, 
after  a  pause.  'Some  on  em's  easy 
scared,  an'  this  doesn't  seem  like  a 
green  one,  not  a  bit  of  it  Sup- 
posin'  as  he  toon't  be  'tioed.  Miss. 
There's  only  one  way,  then  1' 

For  a  moment  she  felt  a  keen 
stab  of  oompunction,  but  remem- 
bering the  stake  she  yentnred, 
nerved  herself  to  resist  the  pang. 
This  was  no  time  for  child's  play, 
for  a  morbid  sensitiveness,  for  weii^ 
indulgence  of  the  feelings. 

'  Tell  him  you  have  a  message 
from  me,  ftom  Miss  Bruce,'  she 
replied,  firmly.  '  It  will  lead  him 
anywhere.' 

Jim  looked  as  if  he  would  rather 
set  about  the  business  in  any  other 
way;  nerertheless,  he  was  keenly 
alive  to  the  efficiency  of  so  tempting 
a  bait,  reflecting,  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  kind  [of  awe  on  Mr.  Byfe's 
temerity  in  affronting  such  a  cha- 
racter as  this. 

Another  hurried  sentence.  A 
light  in  Jim's  eyes,  like  that  with 
which  a  dog  receiyes  directions 
from  its  master— a  gesture  such 
as  dismiflsflfl  the  same  dew  im- 
periously to  its  kennel,  and  Miss 
Bruce  walked  quietly  home  to  her 
music  and  her  embroidery,  while 
the  crossing-sweeper,  reooyering 
his  broom,  nurried  off  in  another 
direction  to  commence  operations 
against  the  unsuspecting  l&m  Byfe. 

That  gentleman's  feelings,  as  he 
sat  in  his  uncle's  office  the  momiog 
after  Mrs.  Stanmore'a  ball,  were  of 
no  enviable  nature*  Malice,  hatred, 
and  all  uncharitableness  might  in- 
deed sufficiently  describe  the  frame 
of  mind  in  which  he  went  about  his 
daily  business,  unfortunately  on  the 
present  occasion  an  affair  of  sudi 
mere  routine  as  in  no  way  to  dis- 
tract his  att^tion  from  his  sorrows 
9nd  his  wrongs. 


<  She  has  dared  me,'  thought  he, 
poring  over  a  deed  he  knew  by 
heart,  and  of  which  his  ^e  only 
took  in  the  form  and  outward  eem- 
blance— '  challenged  me  to  do  my 
worst,  and  herself  declared  it  is  to 
be  war  to  the  kxdfa    Oh!  Maud, 
li^ud,— how  could  you? — ^how  could 
you?    Was  it  not  enough  to  hsTe 
wound  yourself  round  mj  heart- 
to  have  identified  yourself  with  my 
hopes,  my  ambition,  my  msnhood, 
my  very  existence,  and  then  with 
one  turn  of  your  hand  to  have  de- 
stroyed them,  each  and  all,  but  yoa 
must  add  insult  to  injury— most 
scorn  and  trample  on  me  as  well? 
Some  men  may  stand  this  sort  of 
treatment— I  won't    I  have  a  pull 
over  you.    Ah  I  I'miiotsuchafiool, 
after  all,  perhaps,  as  you  thought! 
I  have  it,  and  hang  me,  but  Fll 
make  use  of  iti    You  have  blasted 
my  life,  and  thought  it  good  fan,  do 
doubt    m  see  if  I  can't  give  tit- 
for-tat,  and  spoil  your  little  game, 
my  hanghiy  lady,  with  your  white 
&ce  and  your  cursed  high-handed 
airs.    Yet,  how  I  loved  themr-how 
Ilovedtheml    Must  I  never  see  a 
woman  again  without  that  queeoJy 
beauty  coming  between  me  and  my 
share  of  happiness?     What  right 
had  you  to  destroy  my  whole  fatore? 
And  I  would  have  been  so  difbzent 
if  you  had  cared  for  me.    I  might 
have  made  a  better  gentleman  than 
any  of  them.    As  fi>r  that  empty- 
headed  cousin  (to  be  sure  you've 
thrown  him  over,  too,  and  I  hope  he 
feels  it  to  his  marrow),  and  that 
swaggering  lord,  can  they  oaie  for 
you  like  I  did?    Would  they  haTB 
worked  as  hard  to  please  you,  and 
sat  up  night  after  night,  as  I  have 
done,  poring  over  papers  to  see  you 
lighted  ?-4nd  why  am  I  to  beeacn- 
ficed  to  such  men  as  these?  Iwoat 
be  sacrificed!     No— by  HeaveDBl 
I've  done  my  best  for  you  hitherto, 
Miss  Bruce,  and  you've  dared  me 
now  to  do  my  worst.  I  shall  rather 
astonish  you,  I  think,  when  you 
learn  what  that  worst  is.   Cuae 
you!    ril  have  no  men?y.    If  low 
to  suffer,  I'll  take  care  not  to  suffer 
meekly  and  alcme.     If  s  my  turn 
now,  my  lady,  as,  before  twlw 
hours  are  ou^  you  shall  know  to 
your  cost' 
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Mr.  Bjfe,  you  see^  was  sadly 
wanting  in  that  first  element  of 
ohiTsliy  which  establishes  the 
maxim  that  'a  woman  can  do  no 
wxong.'  This  principle,  when  acted 
up  to  in  its  f lulest  sense,  is  conve- 
nient^  no  doabt^  and  beneficial  to  ns 
all.  It  inyolves  free  ttade  on  the 
broadest  basis,  sweeping  away  much 
of  the  selfishness  and  morbid  senti- 
mentality that  constitnte  the  super- 
stition we  call  Love.  i8%e  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  change  her  mind— bless 
herj  why  shouldn't  she?  And  so, 
nodoub^haTeyou/  Bing  for  fresh 
cards,  cut  asain  for  partners,  and  so 
sit  merrily  down  to  another  rubber. 
Thus,  too,  you  will  learn  to  play 
the  game  cautiously  and  with 
counters,  saving  both  your  temper 
and  your  gold.  It  may  be  you  will 
miss  the  excitement  of  rod  gam- 
bling, finding  the  pastime  so  weari- 
some, that  you  are  fain  to  leave  off 
and  go  to  bed.  Whatever  you  do, 
retire  with  a  good  grace.  It  is  but 
a  choice  of  evils.  Perhaps  you  had 
better  be  bored  than  miMrable,  and 
if  less  exciting,  it  is  surely  less  pain- 
ful to  stifle  listless  yawns,  than 
to  crush  down  the  cry  of  a  wilful, 
wounded  heart 

Mr.  Byfe,  however,  I  consider 
perfectly  inexcusable  in  the  course 
he  chose  to  adopt  Self-sacrifice  is, 
of  all  others,  the  quality  by  which, 
in  questions  of  feeling,  the  true  gold 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
&l8e.  But  Tom  had  no  idea  of  such 
generous  immolation— not  he. 

Hour  after  hour,  poring  over  the 
deeds  of  which  he  never  read  a  line, 
he  raged  and  chafiad  and  came  to  a 
deteimmation  at  last 

He  had  thought  of  writing  to  Lord 
Bearwarden,  inhis  own  name,  warn- 
ing him,as  a  true  firiend,  of  tiie  lady's 
antecedents  who  was  about  to  be- 
come his  lordship's  bride,  enclosing, 
at  the  same  time,  a  copy  of  her  pro- 
mise to  himself;  for,  with  profes- 
sional caution,  be  reflected  that  the 
original  had  better  not  pass  out  of 
his  hands.  Then,  he  argued,  if  his 
lordshipcould  ool^  see  with  his  own 
^es  the  treasured  lines  in  her  well- 
Imown  handwriting,  by  which  Miss 
Bruce  had  bound  herself  in  all 
honour  to  the  lawyer's  clerk,  that 
nobleman  must    readily,  and  of 


necessity,  hold  himself  absolved 
from  any  engagement  he  might 
have  oontraotea  with  her,  and  per- 
ceive at  once  the  folly  and  impro- 
priety of  making  such  a  woman  his 
wife.  Tesr— Lord  Bearwarden  should 
read  the  letter  itself.  He  would 
obtain  a  personal  interview  that  very 
evening,  when  the  latter  dressed  for 
dinner.  There  would  thus  be  no 
necessity  for  trusting  the  important 
document  out  of  his  own  possession* 
while  at  the  same  time  he  could  him- 
self adopt  a  tone  of  candour  and  high 
feeling,  calculated  to  make  a  strong 
impression  on  such  a  true  gentleman 
ashis&iend. 

He  took  Miss  Bruce's  promise 
from  the  safe  in  which  he  kept  it 
looked  up,  and  hid  it  carefully  in 
his  breast-pocket  Then,  looking  at 
his  watch,  and  finding  it  was  time 
to  leave  his  office  for  the  West-end. 
heaped  his  papers  together,  bundled 
them  into  tne  safe,  and  prepared  to 
depart 

Walking  moodily  down  stairs,  he 
was  waylaid  by  Dorothea^  who^ 
sluicing  the  steps  with  dirty  water 
under  pretence  of  cleaning  them, 
thus  held,  as  it  were,  the  key  of  the 
position,  and  so  had  him  at  com- 
mand. It  surprised  him  not  a  little 
that  she  should  desist  from  her 
occupation  to  request  an  interview. 

'danlspeakto  you  for  amoment 
Mr.  Thomas?'  said  she.  'It*s  pri- 
Tate,  and  it's  particular.' 

The  amount  of  pressure  put  on 
Dorothea  ere  she  consented  to  the 
job  now  in  hand  it  is  not  for  me  to 
estimate.  Her  Jim  was  a  man  of 
unscrupubus  habits  and  desperate 
resources.  It  is  probable  that  she 
had  been  subjected  to  the  influences 
of  affection,  sentiment,  and  intimida- 
tion, perhaps  even  physical  force. 
I  cannot  tell,  my  business  is  only 
with  results. 

There  was  no  escaping,  even  had 
Mr.  Byfe  been  so  inounea,  for  Doro- 
thea's person,  pail,  and  scrubbing- 
brushes  defended  the  whole  width  of 
the  staircase. 

'It's  strange,  Mr.  Thomas,'  she 
continued,  pushing  the  hair  off  her 
feca  'Lorl  I  was  that  frightened 
and  that  surprised,  as  you  might 
have  'card  my  'eart  beatin'  like  car- 
Who  she  may  b^  an'  wot  she 
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may  be,  I  know  no  more  than  the 
dead.  But  her  words  was  fheee — 
I'm  tellin'  you  her  werry  words— If 
yon  can  make  sure  of  seeing  Mr.Byfs^ 
says  she,  thaf  s  yon,  Mr.  Thomas, 
any  time  afore  to-n^ht,  says  she, 
tell  him,  as  I  mnst  haveaword  with 
him  in  piiwate  atween  him  and  me 
this  werry  eyening,  or  it  wonld  baT6 
been  better  for  both  of  ns,  poor 
things,  ssTB  she,  if  we*d  'a  neyer 
beenbomr 

Tom  Byfe  stared. 

'What  do  yon  mean?  he  said. 
*  Am  I  to  understand  that  tho>-the 
lady  who  spoke  to  you  was  desiroas 
of  an  interview  with  me  here  in 
ohambers,  or  where?' 

'An'  a  bom  lady  she  is  an' were  T 
answered  Dorothea,  incoherent,  and 
therefore  in  the  aente  lawyer's  om- 
nion  more  likely  to  be  telling  tne 
truth.  '  A  beautiful  lady,  too,  tall, 
and  pale,  'aughiy  and  'andsome— 
(Tom  startedV-dieesed  in  'alf- 
mourning,  witn  a  black-and-white 
pctfasol  in  her 'and.  It's  to  see  you 
priwate,  Mr.  Thomas,  as  she  bade 
me  to  warn  of  you.  To-m'ght  at 
height  in  the  Birdcage  Walk,  with- 
out fail,  says  she,  for  if  s  life  and 
death  as  is  the  matter,  or  marriage, 
says  she,  which  is  sometimes  wuas 
nor  both.' 

Dorothea  then  removed  herself, 
her  pail,  and  her  scrubbing-bmshes 
to  one  side,  as  though  inviting  him 
to  follow  out  his  asBignation  without 
delay. 

'  I  ask  yer  pardon,'  said  she,  'Mr. 
Thomas,  if  I  done  wrong.  But  the 
young  lady  she  seemed  so  anxious 
and  aggrawated-like.  No  offence, 
sir,  I  'umbly  'ope,  and  she  guv*  me 
'alf  a  sovereign.^ 

*  And  I'll  give  yon  another,'  ez- 
olaimed  Tom,  pladns  a  coin  of  that 
value  in  Dorothea's  damp  hot  hand. 
'  The  Birdcage  Walk,  at  eight  And 
if  s  past  six  now.  Thank  you,  Doro- 
thea. I've  no  doubt  if  s  aU  right. 
rU  start  at  once.' 

Leaving  Gray's  Lm,  the  vmrm 
tears  filled  his  oyes  to  think  he  had 
so  misjudged  her.  Evidently  she 
was  in  some  diflloulty,  some  compli- 
cation; she  had  no  opportunity  of 
confidkig  to  him,  and  hence  her 
apparent  heartlessness,  the  incon- 
sistency of  her  conduct  which  he 


had  been  unable  to  undentand. 
Obviously  she  loved  him  still,  and 
the  conviction  filled  him  with  rap- 
ture, aU  the  more  thrilling  and  in- 
tense for  his  late  misgivings. 

He  puUed  her  written  pattOBe 
ftom  his  pocket,  and  Idased  it  pis- 
sionately,  reading  it  over  end  over 
again  in  the  finding  l^ht  Apiajer 
rose  from  heart  to  lip  for  the  woman 
he  loved,  while  he  looked  up  to  tke 
crimson  glories  of  the  vrestem  sky- 
Do  such  prayen  foil  back  in  tbe 
form  <tf  eurses  on  the  headsof  those 
who  betray,  haunting  fbem  in  their 
sorrows— «t  thdr  need— wont  of  all 
in  their  supreme  moments  of  happi- 
ness and  joy?  God  forbid!  Bather 
let  us  believe  that,  true  to  their 
iMAven-bom  natore,  they  are  ble«- 
ings  for  those  who  give  and  tiiose 
who  receive. 

Some  two  hours  later,  Tom  Byfe 
found  himself  paeing  to  and  fro, 
under  the  trees  in  the  BiidoBfre 
Walk,  with  a  happier  heart,  though 
it  beat  so  Ihst,  than  bad  been  within 
his  waistcoat  for  weeks. 

It  was  setting  very  dark,  and  even 
beneath  uie  gas-lamps  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  distingoish  the  figureof  man 
or  woman,  fiitting  through  the  deep 
shadows  cast  by  trees  still  thick  with 
their  summer  foliaga  Tom,  peei^ 
ing  anxiously  into  the  obscure,  ooold 
make  out  nothing  but  a  polioemin, 
a  foot-goaidsman  with  a  clothes- 
basket,  and  a  drunken  dattem  C8^ 
rying  her  baby  upside-down. 

He  was  growmg  anxious.  Bg 
Ben's  boonung  tones  had  already 
warned  him  it  was  a  quarter-pest 
eight,  when,  suddenly,  so  close  to 
him  he  could  almost  touch  n, 
loomed  the  figure  of  a  woman. 

'Miss  Bruce,"  he  exclaimed'- 
'Maud— is  it  you?' 

Turning  his  own  body,so  as  to 
take  advantage  of  a  dim  rsj  from 
the  nearest  ^ight,  he  wai  9!wub 
that  the  woman,  shorter  and  stouter 
than  Miss  Bruce,  had  muffled  her- 
self in  a  doak,  and  was  doeelT 
vefled.  , 

'You  have  a  letto^-a  roBBBM 
he  continued  in  a  whisper.  'I^*^^' 
right  I'm  the  party  youenwrted 
to  meet— here— at  efeht— under  m 
traes' 

'And  wot  the  - —  are  you  ^ 
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\?ith  my  missiis  under  the  trees?' 
growled  a  brutal  TOioe  over  his 
shonlder,  while  Tom  felt  be  was 
helpleady  pinioned  by  a  pair  of 
strong  aims  ftam  behind,  that 
erashed  and  braised  him  like  iron. 
Exe  he  conld  twist  his  hands  free  to 
■bow  fight,  which  he  meant  to  do 
pretty  fiercdy,  he  found  himself  ba^ 
ned,  blinded,  suffocated,  by  a  hand- 
kerchief thrust  into  lus&ce,  while  a 
Strang,  pungent,  yet  not  altogether 
unplessant  flavour  of  ether  filled 
eyes,  mouth,  and  nostnls,  till  it 
permeated  to  his  very  lungs.  Then 
with  erery  pulsation  of  the  blood 
Big  Ben  seemed  to  be  striking  inside 
his  brain,  till  something  gave  way 
with  a  great  whizz  1  like  the  main- 
spring of  a  watoh,  and  Tom  Byfe 
was  perfectly  quiet  and  comfortable 
henceforth. 

Five  minutes  afterwards  a  belated 
bricklayer  lounging  home  with  his 
mate  observed  two  persons,  man 
and  woman,  supporting  between 
them  a  limp,  helplees  figure,  ob- 
viously incapable  of  sense  or  motion. 
Said  the  bricklayer,  '  That's  a  stiff- 
un.  Bill,  to  all  appeiizance.' 

'Stiff-un  be  d-ni !'  retorted  Bill; 
'he's  only  jolly  drunk.  I  v^ish  I 
was  tool' 

The  bricklayer  seemed  a  man  of 
reflection;  for  half  a  mile  or  so  he 
held  his  peace,  then,  with  a  back- 
ward nod  of  the  head,  to  indicate 
his  meaning,  observed  solemnly— 

'  I  wouldn't  take  that  chap's  head- 
ache when  he  comes  to.  no,  not  to 
be  as  joUy  drunk  as  he  is  this  minnit 
—I  wouldn't!' 


CHAPTEB  XVIII. 

'  THE  OOMIMG  QXHON.' 

*  And  wbmever  she  comes  die  will  find  me 
waiting 
To  do  ber  homage— mj  queen— my  queen  f 

How  many  an  aspiring  heart  has 
bfeathed  the  high,  ohividrous  senti- 
ment, never  bdore  so  touchin^ly 
expressed,  as  in  the  words  of  tibis 
beautiful  song?  How  many  a  gal- 
lant, generous  nature  has  desked 
with  unspeakable  longing  to  lay  its 
wealth  of  loyalty  and  devotion  at 
her  feet  who  is  to  prove  the  coming 
queen  of  its  afiMaons,  the  ladye  of 


its  love?  And  for  how  many  is  the 
unwavering  worship,  the  unfiuling 
fiuth,  the  venture  of  wealth  and 
honour,  the  risk  of  life  and  limb^ 
right  royally  rewarded  according  to 
its  merits  and  its  claim? 

I  am  not  sure  that  implicit  belief, 
unquestioning  obedience,  are  the 
qualities  most  esteemed  l^  those 
illustrious  personages  on  whom  they 
are  lavished;  and  I  think  that  the 
rebel  who  sends  in  his  adhesion  on 
his  own  terms  is  sometimes  treated 
with  more  conrteiy  and  considera- 
tion than  the  stanch  vassal  whose 
fideliiy  remains  unaffected  by  cold- 
ness, ingratitude,  or  neglect 

Dick  Stanmore,  reading  in  the 
'  Morning  Post'  an  eloquent  account 
of  Viscount  Bearwarden's  marrii^ 
to  Miss  Bruce,  with  the  festivitMS 
consequent  thereon,  felt  that  he  had 
sadly  wasted  his  loyalty,  if  indeed 
this  lady  were  the  real  sovereign  to 
whom  the  homage  of  his  heart  was 
dua  He  be^  now  to  entertain 
certain  misgirings  on  that  score. 
What  if  he  had  over-estimated  his 
own  admiration  and  the  force  of  her 
attractions?  Perhaps  his  mi2  queen 
bad  not  come  to  hun  after  all.  It 
might  be  she  was  advancing  even 
now  in  her  maiden  majesty,  as  yet 
unseen,  but  shedding  before  her  a 
soft  and  mellow  radiance,  a  tender 
quiver  of  light  and  warmth,  like 
that  which  flushes  the  horizon  at 
the  break  of  a  simimer^s  day. 

His  dark  hour  had  been  cold  and 
dismal  enough.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  confession. 
Dick  sufEerad  severely,  as  every 
manly  nature  must  suffer  when  de- 
ceived by  a  woman.  He  did  not 
blame  the  woman— why  should  he? 
but  he  felt  that  a  calamity  had  be- 
&Uen  him,  the  heaviest  of  his  young 
experience,  and  he  bore  it  as  best 
he  might 

'  Ccdum  non  animum*  is  a  vezy  old 
proverb :  his  first  impulse,  no  doubt, 
was  to  change  the  scene,  and  seek 
under  other  skies  an  altered  frame 
of  mind,  in  defiance  of  Horace  and 
his  worldly  wisdom  so  rarely  at 
fault  In  these  days  a  code  of  be- 
haviour has  been  established  by 
society  to  meet  every  eventuality  of 
life.  When  your  fortunes  are  im- 
paired you  winter  at  Rome;  when 
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your  llyer  is  affected  yoa  t»Tel  in 
Germany;  when  yonr  heart  is  broke 
yon  start  at  onoe  for  India.  There 
ifl  something  unspeakably  soothing; 
I  imagine^  in  the  swing  of  an  ele- 
phant as  he  crashes  through  jungle, 
beating  it  out  for  tigers ;  something 
oonsolatoiT  to  wonnded  feelings  in 
the  grin  of  a  heayy  old  tosker,  lam« 
bering  along,  half  sulky,  half  de- 
fiant, winking  a  little  blood-red  eye 
at  the  pigHBtioker,  pushing  his  Arab 
to  speM  with  a  loose  rein  ere  be 
delivers  the  meditated  thrust  that 
shall  win  first  spear.  Snipe,  too, 
killed  by  the  despairing  lover  while 
standing  in  a  paddy-field  up  to  his 
knees  in  water,  with  a  tropical  sun 
beating  on  his  head,  to  be  eaten 
afterwards  in  military  society,  not 
undiluted  by  pale  ale  and  brandy- 
pawnee,  afford  a  relief  to  the  finer 
feelings  of  his  nature  as  delightful 
as  it  is  unaccountable;  while  those 
more  adventurous  spirits  who,  pene- 
trating &r  into  the  mountamous 
regions  of  the  north-west  frontier, 
persecute  the  wild  sheep  or  the 
eland,  and  even  make  acquaintance 
with  the  lordly  ibex  'rocketing' 
down  from  crag  to  crag,  breaking 
the  force  and  impetus  of  his  leap 
by  alighting  on  horns  and  forehead, 
would  seem  to  gain  in  their  life  of 
hardship  and  adventure  an  immu- 
nity from  the  'common  evil'  which 
lasts  them  well  into  middle  age. 

Dick  Stanmore's  first  impulse, 
therefore,  was  to  secure  a  berth  in 
the  P.  and  0.  steamer  at  once.  Then 
he  reflected  that  it  would  not  be  a 
bad  plan  to  stop  at  Constantinople- 
one  of  the  Egean  islands,  Messina 
—or,  indeed,  why  go  farther  than 
Marseilles?  If  you  come  to  that, 
Paris  was  the  very  place  for  a  short 
visit  A  man  might  spend  a  fort- 
night there  pleasantly  enough,  even 
in  the  hot  weather,  and  it  would  be 
a  complete  change;  the  eventual 
result  of  these  deliberations  being 
a  resolve  to  go  down  and  look  after 
his  landed  property  in  the  West  of 
England.  1  believe  that  in  this  de- 
termination Mr.  Stanmore  showed 
more  wisdom  than  his  friends  had 
hitherto  given  him  credit  for  pos- 
sessing. At  his  own  place  he  had 
his  own  affairs  to  interest  him,/t 
good  deal  of  business  to  attend  to. 


above  all,  oooBtant  opportmutiee  of 
doing  good.  This  it  is,  I  fBoacj^ 
whid^  constitutes  the  real  pith  and 
enjoyment  of  a  country  gentlemsm's 
life — ^which  imparts  zest  and  flAvour 
to  the  marking  of  trees,  the  setting 
of  trimmem,  the  shooting  of  par- 
tridges, nay,  even  to  the  joyous  ex- 
citement of  fox-hunting  itseLf. 

This,  too,  is  a  wondrous  salye  f<x 
such  wounds  as  those  under  which 
Dick  Stanmore  was  now  smarting. 
The  very  comparison  of  oar  own 
sorrows  with  those  of  others  has  a 
tendency  to  decrease  their  propor- 
tions and  diminish  their  importance. 
How  can  I  prate  of  my  out  fiinger  in 
presence  of  your  broken  le^?  and 
now  utterly  ridiculous  would  have 
seemed  Mr.  Stanmore's  sentimenlal 
sorrows  to  one  of  his  own  labomerB 
keeping  a  viife  and  half-ardozen 
children  on  eleven  shillings  a  week? 

In  the  whole  moral  raysio-sfaop 
there  IB  no  anodyne  like  du^,  sweet- 
ened with  a  little  charity  towards 
your  neighbours.  Amusement  and 
dissipation  simply  aggravate  the 
eviL  Personal  danger,  while  its 
excitement  braces  nerve  and  intel* 
lect  for  the  time,  is  an  overpowerftd 
stimulant  for  the  imagination,  mad 
leaves  a  reaction  sadly  softoiing  to 
the  heart  Successful  ambition, 
gratified  vanity,  what  are  these 
with  none  to  share  the  triumph  ? 
But  put  the  sufferer  through  a 
steady  course  of  daily  duties,  en- 
grossing in  their  nature,  stupefying 
in  the  monotony  of  their  routine, 
and  insensibly,  while  his  attention 
is  distracted  from  Self  and  selfish 
feelings,  he  gathers  strength,  day  by 
day,  till  at  last  he  is  able  to  look 
his  sorrow  in  the  fisce,  and  fight  it 
fairly,  as  he  would  any  other  honour- 
able foe.  The  worst  is  over  then, 
and  victory  a  mere  question  of  time. 

So  Dick  Stanmore,  setting  to  work 
with  a  will,  found  sleep  and  appetite 
and  bodily  strength  come  back  ra- 
pidly enough.  He  had  moments  of 
pain,  no  doubt,  particularly  when 
he  woke  in  the  morning.  Also  at 
intervals  during  the  day,  when  the 
breeze  sighed  through  his  woods,  or 
the  sweet-briar's  fragrance  stole  on 
his  senses  more  heavily  than  usual. 
Once,  when  a  gipsy-girl  blessed  his 
handsome  fiace,  adding,  in  the  for- 
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Yoar  of  her  gratitade,  a  thonsand 
good  wishes  for '  the  lass  he  loved, 
as  must  love  him  dear,  sore-lie !' — 
hut  for  very  shame  he  oonld  have 
cried  like  a  child. 

Such  relapses,  however,  were  of 
rarer  ocomrrence  every  week.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  told  himself 
that  he  had  been  through  the  worst 
of  his  ordeal,  and  could  meet  Lady 
Bearwarden  now  without  looking 
like  a  fool.  In  this  more  rational 
frame  of  mind  Mr.  Stanmore  arrived 
in  London  on  business  at  that  period 
of  settled  weather  and  comparative 
stagnation  called  by  tradesmen  the 
'  dead  time  of  year,'  and  found  his 
late-acquired  pluloeophy  put  some^ 
what  unexpectedly  to  the  proof. 

He  was  staring  at  a  shop-window 
in  Oxford  Street,  studying,  indeed, 
the  print  of  a  patent  mowing- 
machme,  but  thinking,  I  fear,  more 
of  past  scenes  in  certain  well-lit 
rooms,  on  slippery  floors,  than  of 
the  velvet  lawns  at  home,  when  a 
barouche  drew  up  to  the  kerb-stone 
with  such  trampling  of  hoofis,  such 
pulling  about  of  horses'  mouths, 
such  a  jerk  and  vibration  of  the 
whole  concern,  as  denoted  a  smart 
carriage  with  considerable  preten- 
sion, a  body-coachman  of  no  ordi- 
nary calibre.  Dick  turned  sharply 
round,  and  there,  not  five  yards  off, 
was  the  pale  face,  proud,  dreamy, 
and  beautiful  as  of  old.  Had  she 
seen  him  ?  He  hardly  knew,  for  he 
was  sick  at  heart,  growing  white  to 
his  very  lips—he,  a  strong  healthy 
man,  with  as  much  courage  as  his 
neighbours.  Horribly  ashamed  of 
hixnself  he  felt  And  well  he  might 
be !  but  with  more  wisdom  than  he 
had  hitherto  shown,  he  made  a 
snatch  at  his  hat,  and  took  refuge 
in  immediate  retreat. 

It  was  his  only  chance.  How,  in- 
deed, could  he  have  met  her  man- 
fully and  with  dignity,  while  every 
nerve  and  fibre  quivered  at  her  pre- 
sence? How  endure  the  shame  of 
betraying  in  his  manner  that  he 
loved  her  very  dearly  still  ?  It  gave 
him,  indeed,  a  sharp  and  cruel  pang, 
to  think  that  it  had  come  to  this— 
that  the  fitce  he  had  so  worshipped 
he  must  now  fly  ftom  like  a  culprit 
—that  for  his  own  sake,  in  sheer  self- 
defence,  he  must  avoid  her  presence. 


as  if  he  had  committed  against  her 
some  deadly  injury— against  her,  for 
whom,  even  now,  he  would  wil- 
lingly have  laid  down  his  life !  Poor 
Dick  1  he  little  knew,  but  it  was  the 
last  pang  he  was  destined  to  feel 
from  his  untoward  attachment,  and 
it  punished  him  far  more  severely 
than  he  deserved. 

Blimdering  hastily  up  a  by-street, 
he  ran  into  the  very  arms  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  turned  aside  to 
apply  a  latch-key  at  the  door  of 
a  rambling,  unfunushed- looking 
house,  sadly  in  want  of  paint,  white- 
wash, and  general  repair.  The  gen- 
tleman, with  an  exclamation  of  de- 
light, put  both  hands  on  Mr.  Stan- 
more's  shoulders. 

'This  w  a  piece  of  luck!'  ex- 
claimed the  latter.  '  Why,  it's  "  old 
Sir  Simon  the  King!"' 

His  mind  reverted  insensibly  to 
the  pleasant  Oxford  days,  and  he 
used  a  nickname  universally  be- 
stowed on  his  friend  by  the  men  of 
his  college. 

'  And  what  can  you  be  doing  here 
at  this  time  of  year?'  asked  Simon. 
'  In  the  first  place,  how  came  you  to 
be  in  London  ?  In  the  second,  how 
did  you  ever  get  so  iar  along  Oxford 
Street?  In  the  third,  being  here, 
won't  you  come  up  to  the  painting- 
room  ?  I'll  show  you  my  sketches ; 
1*11  give  you  some  'baccy— I  haven't 
forgot  Iffley  Lock  and  your  vile 
habit  of  stopping  to  drink.  I  can 
even  supply  you  with  beer!  We'll 
have  a  smoke,  and  a  talk  over  old 
times.'' 

'Willingly,'  answered  Dick,  de- 
clining the  beer,  however,  on  the 
plea  that  such  potations  only  went 
well  with  boating  or  cricket,  and 
followed  the  painter  upstairs  into 
an  exceedingly  uncomfortable  room, 
of  which  the  principal  object  of  fur- 
niture seemed  to  be  an  easel,  bearing 
a  sketch,  apparently  to  be  trans- 
ferred hereafter  into  some  unfinished 
picture. 

Dick  was  in  no  frame  of  mind  to 
converse  upon  his  own  affairs;  ac- 
cepting the  proffered  cigar,  and 
taking,the  only  seat  in  the  place,  he 
preferred  listening  to  his  friend,  who 
got  to  work  at  once,  and  talked  dis- 
jointedly  while  he  painted. 

*  I  can't  complain,'  raid  Simon,  in 
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answer  to  the  other's  qnettiaiis  oon- 
ceming  his  proeperity  and  saooeas. 
'  I  waa  always  a  plodding  sort  of 
fellow,  as  yon  remember.  Not  a 
genius— I  don't  think  Tye  the  divine 
gift.  Sometimes  I  hope  it  may 
coma  I'ye  worked  hard,  I  grant 
yoTH-very  hard,  but  Tre  had  extra- 
ordinary luck— marrellons  I  What 
do  yon  think  of  that  imp*s  tail? — 
Isrt  it  a  trifle  too  long?* 

'  I'm  no  judge  of  imps/  answered 
Dick.  'He's  horribly  ngly.  Goon 
about  yourself.' 

'  Well,  as  I  was  saying,'  continued 
Simon,  foreshortening  nis  imp  the 
while,  '  my  luck  has  been  wonder- 
ful. It  all  began  with  you.  If  you 
hadn't  gone  fishing  there,  I  should 
neyer  haye  seen  Norway.  If  I 
hadn't  seen  it  I  oouldn*t  haye  painted 
it' 

'  Pm  not  sure  that  follows,'  inter- 
rupt^ Dick. 

*  Well,  I  shouldn't  haye  painted  it, 
then/ resumed  the  artist  'And  the 
credit  I  got  for  those  Norway 
sketches  was  perfectly  absurd.  I 
see  their  faults  now.  They're  cold 
and  crude,  and  one  or  two  are  quite 
contrary  to  the  first  principles  of 
art.  I  should  like  to  paint  them  all 
oyer  again.  But  stiU,  if  I  hadn't 
been  to  Norway,  I  shouldn't  be  here 
now.' 

'No  more  should  1/  obseryed 
Dick,  puffiog  out  a  yolume  of  smoke. 
'I  should  haye  been  "marry-ed  to 
a  mermy-ed "  by  this  time,  if  you 
had  shown  a  proper  deyotion  to 
your  art»  and  the  costomary  indif- 
ference to  your  friend.' 

'  Oh !  that  was  nothing/  said  the 
painter,  blushing.  'Any  other  fel- 
low could  haye  pulled  you  out  just 
as  well.  I  say,  Stanmore,  how  jolly 
it  was  oyer  there!  Those  were  happy 
days.  And  yet  I  don't  wish  to  haye 
them  back  again — do  you?' 

Dick  sighed  and  held  his  peace. 
For  him  it  seemed  that  the  light 
heart  and  joyous  carelessness  of  that 
bright  youthful  time  was  gone, 
neyer  to  come  again. 

'  I  haye  learned  so  much  since 
then/  continued  Simon,  putting  a 
little  grey  into  his  imp's  muzzle, 
'  and  unlearned  so  much,  too,  which 
is  better  still.  Mannerism,  Stan- 
more,  —  mannerism  is  the   great 


enemy  of  art  Now  111  explain 
what  I  mean  in  two  words.  In  the 
first  place,  yon  obaerye  the  light 
from  that  chmk  streaming  down  on 
my  imp's  back— wcdl«  in  the  pi^ 
ture^you  know * 

'  "^lere  M  the  pictozQ  ?' exclaimed 
Dick,  whose  cigar  was  finished,  and 
who  had  no  scruples  in  thus  nnoe- 
remoniously  interrupting  a  profes- 
sional lecture  which  preyiooa  expe- 
rience told  him  might  be  wearisome. 
'Lefs  see  it!  Lefs  see  aZ7  the  pic- 
tures. Dlustration's  better  than 
argument,  and  I  can't  understand 
anything  unless  it*8  set  before  me  in 
bright  colours,  under  myyerynoea.' 

Good-natured  Simon  desistsd  fitnn 
his  occupation  at  once,  and  began 
lifting  picture  after  picture,  as  ^y 
stooa  in  layers  against  the  wall,  to 
place  them  in  a  fiayonrable  light  for 
the  inspection  of  his  firiend.  Manj 
and  discursiye  were  his  critidsms  on 
these,  the  progressiye  results  of  eye, 
and  hand,  and  brain,  improTzng 
eyery  day.  Here  fhe  drawing  was 
faulty,  there  the  tints  were  coaise. 
This  betrayed  mannerism,  that 
lacked  power,  and  in  a  yoy  ambi- 
tious landscape  enriched  witti  wood, 
water,  and  mountain,  a  patchy  sky 
spoiled  the  effect  of  iike  whole. 

Nevertheless  it  seemed  that  be 
was  himself  not  entirely  dissatisfied 
with  his  work,  and  whenever  his 
friend  yentured  on  the  diffident 
criticism  of  an  amateur,  Simon  de- 
monstrated at  great  length  that 
each  fault,  as  he  pointed  it  out,  was 
in  truth  a  singular  merit  and^beant^ 
in  the  picture. 

Presently,  with  a  fiace  of  increased 
importance,  he  moyed  a  large  oblong 
canyas  from  its  hiding-plsoe,  to 
prop  it  artistically  at  such  an  angle 
as  showed  the  lights  and  shades  of 
its  finished  portion  to  the  best  ad- 
yantage.  Thenhefellbackaoonple 
of  paces,  contemplating  it  in  silence 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  so 
waited  for  his  friend's  opinion. 

But  Dick  was  muta  Some^g 
in  this  picture  woke  up  the  ^n  ^ 
a  recent  wound  festering  in  ^^ 
heart,  and  yet  through  all  the 
smart  and  tingling  came  a  strange 
sensation  of  relid*,  like  that  ^^^ 
which  a  styptic  salyes  a  sora 

'  What  do  you  think  of  it  T  asked 
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THE    COMING    QUEEN. 

•A  gown  rustled.      A  li;;ht  step  wm  h«arU- 
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the  artiBt.  'I  want  your  candid 
opinion,  Stanmore— impartial— un- 
prejudiced—I tell  you.  I  hope 
great  things  from  it  I  belieTe  it 
far  and  away  the  best  IVe  painted 
yet  Look  ;into  the  work.  Oh  I  it 
will  stand  inspection.  Ton  might 
examine  it  with  a  microscope.  Then, 
the  conception,  eh  ?  And  tihe  draw- 
ing's not  amiss.  A  [little  more  this 
way.  You  catch  the  outline  of  his 
eyebrow,  with  the  turn  of  the  Bhy- 
mer's  head.' 

'Hang  the  Bhymer*sheadl'  replied 
Dick,  'I  don't  care  about  it.  I 
won't  look  at  it.  I  can't  look  at  it, 
man,  with  such  a  woman  as  that  in 
the  picture.  Old  boy !  you've  won 
immortality  at  last  1' 

But  Simon's  fdce  fell.  '  That's  a 
great  &ult,'  he  answered,  gravely. 
'  The  details,  though  kept  down  as 
accessaries  to  the  whole,  should  yet 
be  worked  out  so  carefully  as  to 
possess  individual  merit  of  their 
own.  I  see  though.  I  see  how 
to  remedy  the  defect  yon  have 
suggested.  I  can  easily  bring  him 
out  by  darkening  the  shadows  of 
the  background.  Theu,  this  fiury 
at  his  elbow  is  paltry,  and  too  near 
him  besides.  I  shall  paint  her 
out  altogether.  She  takes  the  eye 
off  my  principal  figures,  and  breaks 
that  grand  line  of  light  pouring  in 
from  the  morning  sky.  JDon't  you 
think  so? 

But  Dick  gave  no  answer.  With 
feverish  thirst  and  longing,  he  was 
drinking  in  the  beauty  of  llie  Fairy 
Queen.  And  had  not  Simon  Per- 
kins been  the  dullest  of  observers 
and  the  [least  conceited  of  painters, 
he  must  have  felt  intensely  flattered 
by  the  effect  of  his  work. 

'  So  you  like  her,'  said  he,  after  a 
pause,  during  which,  in  truth,  he 
had  been  considering  whether  he 
should  not  paint  out  the  intrusive 
faiiy  that  very  afternoon. 

'Like  her!'  replied  the  other. 
'It's  the  image  of  the  most  beautiful 
face  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Only 
ifs  softer— and  even  more  beautiful. 
I'll  tell  you  what,  old  fellow,  put  a 
price  on  that  picture,  and  I'll  have 
it,  cost  what  it  may  I  Only  you 
must  give  me  a  little  time,'  added 
Dick,  somewhat  ruefally,  reflecting 
that  he  had  spent  a  good  deal  of 
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money  lately,  and  rent-day  was  still 
a  long  way  off. 

Simon  smiled.  'I  wonder  what 
you'd  think  of  the  original,'  said 
he.  'The  model  who  sits  to  me 
for  my  Fbiry  Queen?  I  can  tell 
you  that  face  on  the  canvas  is  no 
more  to  be  compared  to  hers  than 
I  am  to  Velasquez.  And  yet— Ve- 
lasquez must  have  been  a  b^inner 
once.' 

'I  don't  believe  there's  such  a 
woman — ^two  such  women  in  Lon- 
don,' replied  his  friend,  correcting 
himself.  'I  can  hardly  imagine 
such  eyes,  such  an  expression. 
Ifs  what  the  fellows  wno  write 
poetry  call  "  the  beauty  of  a  dream," 
and  111  never  say  poetry  is  non- 
sense again.  No,  that's  neither 
more  nor  less  thaoi  an  imaginary 
angel,  Simon.  Simply — an  impos- 
sible duck !' 

'Would  you  h'ke  to  see  her?' 
asked  the  painter,  laughing.  'She'll 
be  here  in  five  minutes.  I  do  be- 
lieve that's  her  step  on  the  stairs 
now.' 

A  strange,  wild  hope,'  thrilled 
through  Dick  Stanmore's  heart 
Could  it  be  possible  that  Lady 
Bearwarden  had  employed  his  friend 
to  paint  her  likeness  in  this  fancy 
picture,  perhaps  under  a  feigned 
name,  and  was  she  coming  to  take 
her  sitting  now  ? 

All  his  stoicism,  all  his  philosophy 
vanished  on  the  instant  He  would 
remain  where  he  was  though  he 
should  die  for  it  Oh!  to  see  her — 
to  be  in  the  same  room  with  her — 
to  look  in  her  eyes,  and  hear  her 
voice  once  more  I 

A  gown  rustled.  A  light  step 
was  heard— the  door  opened,  and 
a  sweet  laughing  voice  rung  out 
its  greeting  to  the  painter,  from  the 
threshold. 

'  So  late,  Simon !  Shameful,  isn't 
it  ?  But  I've  got  all  they  wanted. 
Such  bugains!  I  suppose  nobody 
ever  did  so  much  shopping  in  so 
short  a ' 

She  caught  si^ht  of  Dick— stopped 
— 4)lushed— and  made  a  very  fieusci- 
nating  little  curtsey  as  they  were 
formally  introduced,  but  next  time 
she  spoke,  the  merriment  had  gone 
out  of  her  voice.  It  had  become 
more  staid,  more  formal,  and  its 
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deeper,  ftiller  tones,  reminded  him 
pamMIy  of  Maud. 

Tes.  Had  he  sot  known  Lady 
Bearwarden  ,so  well,  he  thought  it 
would  haye  been  qnite  possible  for 
him  to  haTe  misti^n  tms  beantifid 
young  lady  for  that  futhless  peeress. 
The  likeness  was  extraorainary ! 
ridicnlons  I  Not  that  he  felt  the 
least  inclined  to  langh— the  fea- 
tures were  absolutely  the  Eame,  and 
a  certain  backward  gesture  of  the 
head,  a  certain  trick  of  the  mouth 
and  chin  were  identical  with  the 
manner  of  Lady  Bearwarden,  in 
those  merry  days  that  seemed  so 
long  ago  now,  when  she  had  been 
Maudfiruoe.  Only  Miss  Algernon's 
&ce  had  a  softness,  a  kindly  trust- 
fed  expression,  he  neyer  remem- 
bered on  the  other ;  and  her  large 
pleading  eyes  seemed  as  if  they 
could  neither  kindle  with  anger 
nor  harden  to  freezing  glanoes  of 
scorn. 

As  for  the  Fairy  Queen,  he  looked 
from  the  picture  to  its  original,  and 
felt  constrained  to  admit  that,  won- 
drously  beautiful  as  he  had  thought 


its  likeness  on  canyas,  the  face  l>e- 
fore  him  was  infinitely  superior  to 
the'  painter's  fedrest  and  inost  che- 
rished work. 

Dick  went  away  of  course  ahnoet 
immediately,  thotigh  sorely  agamst 
his  will  Ckmtrazy  to  her  wont, 
'Mha  Algernon,  who  was  ra&er  a 
mimic,  and  full  of  fun,  neither  imi- 
tated thf  gestures  nor  ridiculed  the 
bearing  of  this  chance  yisitor.  'She 
had  not  obseryed  him  much,'  she 
said,  when  taxed  by  Simon  with 
this  unusual  forbearanca  This  was 
&lse.  But  'she  might  know  him 
again,  perhaps,  if  they  met'  This, 
I  imagine,  was  true ! 

And  Dick,  wending  his  way  back 
to  his  hotel,  buried  in  thought, 
passed,  without 'recognizing  it,  the 
spot  where  he  met  Lady  Bear- 
warden  one  short  hour  ago.  He 
was  pondering,  no  doubt,  on  the 
fece  he  had  just  seen — on  its  troth, 
its  purity,  its  fiiesh  innocent  mirth, 
its  dazzling  beauty,  more  perhaps 
than  on  its  extraordhiaiy  likeness  to 
hers  who  had  brought  him  the  one 
great  misfortune  of  his  life. 
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THEBE  are '  looks  aad  looks'— to 
adopt  the  fayonrite  £9nimla  of 
the  day— and  it  is  not  of  the  patents 
of  Chubb,  Bramah,  or  Hobbs,  or  of 
tumbler^  safety,  detector,  or  other 
mechanical  fiistenings,  that  we  are 
about  to  speak.  It  is  of  the  '  hya- 
ointhine  locks'  alluded  to  by  Milton, 
and  more  especially  of  those  bor- 
rowed tresses  which  women  now- 
a- days  covet  to  that  degree  as  to 
make  one  think  that,  like  Samson, 
all  their  power  lay  in  their  hair. 

Does  any  one  beliere  that  all 
that  has  been  written  by  moralists 
and  censors  and  medical  men  to 
boot,  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  against  the  practice  of  wear- 
ing false  hair— that  all  the  horrible 
stories  which  haye  been  told  about 
chignons  being  made  of  hair  cut 
from  corpses— or  the  terrible  reye- 
lations  which  have  been  made  le- 
speoting '  gregarines '  and  other  pa- 
rasites, or  eyen  the  recent  threat  of 
the  Bishop  of  New  Jers^  not  to 
lay  his  episcopal  hands  on  the 
heads  of  young  ladies  who  present 
themselyes  before  him  to  be  con- 
firmed in  borrowed  tresses— has 
caused  one&Ise  chignon,  repentir, 
cachefolie,  tete-^point,  or  Alexan- 
dria curl  the  less  to  be  worn?  The 
trade  in  hair  is  as  flourishing  as 
oyer,  and  the  choicer  samples  still 
command  exceptional  prices.  One 
of  the  largest  Paris  dealers  still 
finds  customers  for  his  blonde  ardent 
chignon  at  1,500  fiBncs,  although 
ulk  counterfeit  are  common  enough 
in  all  the  pcusementerie  shops  for  as 
little  as  nineiy  centimes. 

Eyery  one  knows  by  this  time 
that  the  bulk  of  the  fiftlse  natural 
hair  worn  in  the  British  Isles  is 
imported  from  France,  for  with  us 
the  yery  poorest  neyer  sell  their 
hair,  excepting  the  canny  Scots,  who 
supply  the  Paris  market  with  the 
best  red  and  flaxen  hair.  France, 
by  .this  time,  must  send  us  about 
6o,ooo2.  annually,  still  what  is  this 
among  the  fiye  million  women  giyen 
to  plaiting  and  tireing  their  hair— 
pontiyely  less  than  threepence  per 
head— a  mere  bagatelle  for  sudi  as- 
tounding results.     It  is  Brittany 


that  sends  the  largest  supplies  of 
human  hair  to  the  Paris  market 
*  Since  the  Roman  conquest,'  writes 
Chateaubriand,  'the  (Gallic  women 
haye  always  sold  their  blond  locks 
to  deck  brows  less  adorned.  My 
Breton  compatriots  still  resign  them- 
selyes to  be  clipped  on  certain  fair 
days,  when  they  exchange  the  na- 
tural coyering  of  their  heads  for  an 
India  handkerchief.' 

Happening  to  alight  on  the  aboye 
passage  in  a  yolume  of  Chateau- 
briand's Memoirs,  which  I  found 
lying  about  the  hotel  at  Combourg, 
where  I  chanced  to  be  on  the  eye  of 
the  4th  of  September  last— the  day 
of  the  fiimous  fair  called  the  An- 
geyine,  held,  as  Chateaubriand  tells 
us,  in  '  the  meadow  of  the  lake/ 
though  the  road  to  Bennes  now 
separates  lake  and  meadow  —  I 
strolled  in  the  direction  of  the 
chftteau,  of  which  and  of  the 
gloomy  life  of  ite  inmates  Chateau- 
briand has  left  us  such  a  yirid  de- 
scription, to  see  the  preparations  for 
the  morrow's  flto.  In  the  meadow 
referred  to,  and  along  the  high  road 
adjoining,  I  came  upon  a  sort  of 
camp.  Carte  and  waggons  half  un- 
loaded, horses  tethered  to  stakes 
fixed  in  the  ground,  canyas  tente 
and  littie  booths  in  course  of  erec- 
tion; with  hammers  oonstantiy 
rapping,  children  gamboling  and 
squalling,  and  caldrons,  suspended 
oyer  crackling  wood  fires,  steaming 
and  smoking.  Among  the  objecte 
that  were  bemg  unpacked  and  piled 
up  pell-mell  on  all  sides  were  an 
abundance  of  oonunon  household 
utouils,  kniyes,  pottery,  wooden 
shoes,  felt  hats,  drapery  goods, 
printed  cottons,  religious  trinketo, 
and  cbaap  jewellery,  but  I  looked 
in  yain  for  the  foulards  and  the 
corahs  for  which  the  Breton  girls 
bartered  alike  thfir  fair  and  rayen 
locks  with  equal  readiness. 

Next  day  I  yisited  the  &ir  when 
the  crowd  was  at  ite  height,  and 
explored  all  the  stalls  in  the  meadow 
and  by  the  roadside  in  yain  search 
after  those  shearers  of  young  girls* 
tresses,  respecting  whomi  fdt  some 
curiosity  ainoe  reading  the  foregoing 
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pafiBBge  in  Chaieaabiiaiid's  Memoirs. 
Arrived  at  the  ontskirtB  of  the  fiur, 
at  the  wings  of  the  spectacle  in  fiiot, 
I  noticed  under  a  wide-spreading 
walnnVtree,  and  partially  hidden 
behind  a  large  erockery  stall,  as 
though  the  spot  had  been  selected 
as  affording  a  certain  degree  of 
privacy,  a  hooded  cart  hxSi  filled 
with  packages^  its  shafts  resting 
on  the  gronnd,  and  a  lean  horse, 
iastened  to  one  of  the  spokes  of 
the  wheel,  f;razing  beside  it  The 
owner,  a  httle  sqnare-bnilt  mns- 
onlar  man,  abont  forty  years  of 
age,  seemingly  half  peasant,  half 
horse-dealer,  was  sitting  on  one  of 
the  shafts  close  to  a  parcel  of  printed 
cotton  goods.  One  detected  some- 
thing of  the  rogno  in  the  twinkle  of 
his  insolent-looking  eye  as,  unfasten- 
ing a  small  packet,  he  brought  forth 
one  by  one  half-a-dozen  showy- 
looking  handkerchiefiB,  and  expa- 
tiated on  the  particular  beauties  of 
each  as  he  inoduoed  it  to  an  old 
peasant  woman,  who  held  a  bare- 
footed young  'girl  of  twelve  by  the 
hand,  whose  'catiole'  had  be^  re- 
moved, the  better  to  display  the 
profosion  of  beautiful  1  black  hair 
which  fell  in  cascades  to  her  waist 
As  I  approached  the  group  I  noticed 
that  the  man  suddenly  became  silent, 
but  I  heard  the  woman  say— 

'  One  handkerchief  is  not  enough 
for  such  a  quantity  of  hair.'  The 
girl  seemed  to  have  no  voice  in  the 
matter,  so  she  contented  herself 
with  regarding  with  covetous  eyes 
the  brilliant  treasures  displayed  be- 
fore her. 

'  My  good  soul,*  replied  the 
dealer,  in  a  coaxing  tone, '  I  really 
can't  give  more  or  I  should  lose 
bv  it,  for  I  have  abeady  got  mora 
black  hair  than  I  want  It  is  only 
light  hair  that  fetohes  any  price 
now-a-days ;  still,  as  I  promised  you 
a  handkerchief  you  shall  have  one. 
ril  not  cry  off  the  bargain.  You 
know  where  to  Qpd  me  when  you 
have  made  up  your  mind.' 

The  old  woman  made  no  reply, 
but  proceeded  to  assist  the  child  to 
do  up  her  hair,  rolling  it  chignon 
fashion  inside  her  loose  'catiole.' 
The  pair  then  walked  away,  but 
returned  a  moment  afterwanis  to 
accept   the    dealer's    terms,   who. 


without  more  ado,  aet  to  worL 
Seated  upon  a  three-l^ged  stool, 
he  gripped  as  it  were  his  victim, 
bar  hair  all  hanging  down,  between 
his  knees.  In  his  hand  was  a  pair 
of  large  open  shears,  which  fae 
pressed  close  to  the  girl  s  head 
'Monsieur,'  cried  aha,  'you  aie 
hurting  me,  pray  don't  cut  it  all 
off;  leave  me  one  lock  to  fasten  mj 
comb  to.' 

The  dealer,  however,  was  deaf  io 
this  sort  of  entreaty,  and  with  a 
few  snips  of  his  large  scissorB 
cropped  the  child's  head  almost 
cloea  He  then  rolled  up  the 
bunches  of  hair,  and  after  seonxiDg 
them  with  a  knot  put  them  into  a 
bag,  while  the  -  girl,  raising  her 
hands  to  her  head,  felt  inatinctiTaty 
for  one  moment  for  her  missiDg 
tresses,  then  hastened  to  conceal 
with  her  catide  the  ravages  the 
dealer's  shears  had  made.  This 
done,  the  old  woman  selected  the 
gaudiest  of  the  half-dozen  faand- 
kerchie&  and  hurried  off  her  gnnd- 
daughter  into  the  crowd. 

Certain  French   writers  of  ro- 
mance  pretend   that,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  the  young  gxris 
of  Brittany  and  Auvei*gne  who  sell 
their  hair,  only  do  so  under  ures- 
snre  of  some  dire  distress.   Nothii^ 
is  fiirther  from  the  truth.    In  Bdir 
tany,  selling  the  hair,  is,  as  Ghaiean- 
briand  tells  us,  as  old  as  the  Bamoi 
invasion  of  Gaul,  and  the  custom 
may  now  be  said  to  run  in  ti» 
blood.    The  style  of  coiffure  com- 
mon there  certainly   conceals  the 
absence  of  the  customary  fi^^^^ 
but  even  if  it  did  not,  no  one  woold 
think  any  the  worse  of  the  poor 
shorn  lamb.    At  Mont-lucon,  again, 
girls  who  are  betrothed  sell  their 
hair  with  the  consent  of  their  fnixae 
spouses,  to  provide  themselves  intb 
the  wedding  trousseau.    And  eren 
well-to-do  ftrmers'  wives,  in  a  spini 
of  prudence,   will   at  times  part 
with  their  hair  for  a  8erTioeal>l^ 
dress.    Breton  hair  being  so  highly 
prized  for  its  finenees,  it  is  notes 
fete  days  alone  that  dealers  dxs^ 
their  tempting  wares  and  drive  hard 
bargains  with  the  hesitating  ^« 
All  the  year  round,  pedlarsi  wi»i 
packs  of  showy  cotton  prints  on 
their  backs,  tramp  from  villaga  ^ 
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village,  trying  to  tempt  the  hnndreds 
of  girls  they  meet  on  the  highway, 
tending  pigs  and  oows,  to  part  with 
their  flaxen  or  rayen  locks  for  gloasy- 
looking  red  and  yellow  cotton  hand- 
Jcerchiefs  worth  aboat  a  franc  each. 
In  the  towns,  it  is  the  hairdressers 
who    insinuate  to  all   the   yonng 
.girls  that  they  give  as  much  as 
twenty  francs  a  pomid  tor  long  back 
liair  —  this   is   the   market   price 
thronghont  the  north  of  Brittany  ; 
but  as  female  labour  is  better  paid 
in  these  parts,  commanding  about 
sk  finno  arday  without  board,  they 
do  only  a  moderate  amount  of  bnsi* 
ness,  and  this  chiefly  with  girls  who 
haye  to  lose  their  hair  for  sanitary 
reasons,  and  when  they  are  forced  to 
jsaorifioe  it,  think  they  may  as  well 
get  from  ten  to  hf teen  francs  for  it 
&om  the  hairdresser.    The  ayeiage 
value  of  a  head  of  hair  nir  pied, 
that  is  to  say,  not  as  it  stands,  but 
rather  as  it  grows,  is  ten  francs. 
The  finest  crop,  reaching  fftr  below 
the  waist,  hardly  ever  weighs  a 
pound,  or  comnumds  the  coveted 
golden  napoleon.    :  Years  ago,  be- 
fore the  era  of  railways,  the  hair 
merchant  used  to  barter,  not  merely 
iiandkerchie&,  but   caps,   ribbons, 
little   shawls,   scarfii,   and    plated 
>earrings  for  a  head  of  hair,  but 
now-a-days,  when  hair  is  more  in 
demand,  and  youi^  girls  or  their 
guardians  have  come  to  know  more 
of  its  value,  he  must  be  prepared  to 
pay  money  in  the  towns  if  ^ne  hopes 
to  reap  a  handsome  erojjx 

In  Auvergne,  which  is  quite  out 
of  the  ordinary  tourist's  line  of 
route,  and  is— as  a  couple  of  maiden 
ladies,  whom  we  met  last  year  tra- 
▼eliing  in  search  of  the  economical, 
in  preference  to  the  picturesque, 
xMmftdentially  assured  us— the  only 
part  of  France  not  oTerrun  by  Eng- 
lisb,  and,  coxisequently,  the  only 
>part  where  living  is  really  cheap^ 
in  AuTergne  the  itinerant  dealer  in 
human  hair  does  business  in  a  per- 
liBotly  public  fashion*  He  makes  a 
point  of  iarriving  in  the  village  on 
market  day  or  during  the  annual 
fiSte,  and  might  be  easUy  mistaken 
for  the  travelling  dentist  or  quack 
doctor  who  extracts  teeth  or  extols 
the  healing  quality  of  his  drugs  to 
ihe  gaping  peasants  assembled  in 


the  market-place.  At  Ambert,  8t. 
Antheme,  Arlant,  Olliargues,  and 
Biom,  their  cabriolets  and  booths, 
surmounted  by  little  tricolor  flags, 
are  huddled  together  in  the  midst 
of  the  egg  and  butter  stalls;  and 
grouped  around  them  will  be  pea- 
sant girls  with  baskets  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  accompanied  by  their 
parents  or  their  husbands,  and  all 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  locks  to  the 
highest  bidder.  At  Issingeaux,  on 
market  days,  the  sight  is  exceed- 
ingly piotmresque.  The  hair-mer* 
chant  takes  his  stand  on  a  low  plat- 
form or  wine  cask  turned  on  end 
in  front  of  a  booth  formed  of  canvas, 
and  a  few  planks,  and  with  his 
shirt  sleeyes  rolled  up  to  his 
shoulders,  invites  the  women,  in 
a  loud  voice,  to  step  up  and  show 
their  hair.  Around  him  are  a 
crowd  of  men  and  women  in  sabots 
fiopm  the  surrounding  country,  come 
to  sell  either  a  cow,  a  pig,  or  a 
couple  of  fowls,  the  women  dressed 
in  a  short  serge  petticoat  and  cotton 
apron,  with  a  cap  or  a  coloured 
handkerchief  bound  round  their 
head  in  winter,  and  in  summer 
wearing  a  broad-brimmed  straw 
hat;  the  men  in  short  apple-green 
cloth  jackets  and  large  felt  hats, 
similar  to  those  worn  by  the  privi- 
leged porters  at  the  Paris  markets. 
One  by  one  the  girls  will  mount 
platform  or  wine  c»sk«  and  throw- 
ing aside  their  caps,  will  loosen 
their  tresses  and 

'  Shower  their  rfppllng  ringlets  to  the  knee.* 

The  hair-dealer  makes  a  rigid 
examination,  followed  by  an  offer, 
and  as  soon  as  a  bargain  is  struck, 
the  girl  steps  inside  the  booth,  and 
in  five  mmutes  the  dealer's  as- 
sistant will  have  cropped  her  close, 
when  off  she  will  run  amidst  the 
laughter  and  jeers  of  the  crowd, 
which,  however,  does  not  jHrevent 
the  remainder  of  the  girls  in  the 
village  from  following  her  example. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however, 
that  the  young  men  of  the  place, 
who  look  upon  the  hair  merchant 
with  no  kindly  eye,  will  conmience 
assail  ing  him  before  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  packing  up  his  traps 
and  decamping.  He  then  has  to 
trust  to  his  horse  to   carry  him 
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boyond  the  leaoh  of  the  enraged 
swain&  Mod,  stones,  rotten  eggs, 
and  every  kind  of  filth  at  hand 
fidl  in  showefs  upon  the  hood  of 
bis  shabby  cabriolet;  but  being  to- 
lerably acenstomed  to  this  sort  of 
thing,  he  takes  care  to  be  proyided 
with  an  ezcelient  horse,  which  soon 
places  him  b^ond  tibe  reach  of  the 
mob,  and  next  day  he  will  sostain 
the  principal  part  in  much  the  same 
scene  in  some  adjoining  village. 

In  Normandy  most  of  the  g^ls 
have  their  hair  cnt  very  short  with 
the  exception  of  the  chignon,  over 
which  they  coqnettishly  arrange 
iheir  high  cmi,  which,  like  the 
Brittany  coiffore,  so  completely 
oovers  the  head  that  they  appear  to 
have  lost  or  rather  sold  nothing  at 
aU. 

When  the  hair-merchant  has 
finished  his  toum^e  in  the  provinces 
he  takes  his  merchandise  to  Pa|is 
or  some  other  large  town,  where  he 
sells  it,  at  prices  varying  firom  twenty 
to  a  hundred  francs  the  pound,  to 
dealers  who,  after  preparing  it>  make 
it  up  into  chignons,  curls,  bandeaux, 
nattes,  &c.  On  visiting  one  of  the 
largest  of  these  establishments,  we 
found  the  four  wHb  of  the  sale-room 
lined  round  with  shelves,  reaching 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceQing,  on 
which  were  piled  up  ohignois  upon 
chignons  of  ail  qualities  and  all 
shades  of  colour,  from  raven  black 
to  the  most  delicate  bloi^,  done 
up  in  packets  of  six,  the  smallest 
number  sold  by  the  house,  which 
does  no  retail  trade.  Haifa  dozen 
assistants  were  executing  orders 
which  customers  gave  in  person,  or 
which  had  been  received  that  morn- 
ing by  post  from  the  travellers  of 
the  firm.  In  an  adjoining  ware- 
house the  raw  material  was  lying  in 
heaps  upon  the  floor  beside  scores 
of  voung  women,  who  were  sorting 
and  weighing  out  the  chignons  of 
the  ftiture,  allowing  so  many 
grammes  for  one  sort  and  so  many 
for  another.  The  place,  in  fact,  was 
redolent  of  hair.  There  was  hair  in 
all  the  drawers,  hair  in  cardboard 
boxes,  hair  hanging  from  the  ceiling 
and  clinging  to  the  walls,  hair  upon 
the  counters,  upon  the  chairs,  and 
in  the  very  inkstand;  there  was 
even  hair  in  the  air  itself,  moving 


about  as  it  were  in  clouds,  whicb 
when  you  agitated  them  disagree- 
ably caressed  you. 

Most  of  the  hair,  we  leaned, 
reaches  the  establishnaent  in  balk, 
in  large  sacks,  each  holding  abont  a 
oouple  of  hundred-weight  It  is 
first  of  all  subjected  to  a  thorongh 
washing  in  boiling  water  to  remove 
all  the  grease  and  other  impurities, 
after  which  it  is  plaoed  in  a  bath  of 
potash  and  then  thoroughly  dried 
The  various  tresses  are  now  sorted 
roughly  accordiBg  to  their  length 
and  shade,  then  what  is  called  in 
technical  language  the  evemage 
takes  place.  This  consistB  in  sepa- 
rating the  principal  looks  of  the 
same  tress  that  do  not  reeemble 
each  other  closely  in  shade.  Then 
oomes  the  recarrage^  or  eqpialising 
of  the  upper  ends  of  each  trass,  after 
which  a  second  and  more  caiefal 
sorting  ensues,  and  the  hair  is 
arranged  in  bundles,  weighing  ton 
ten  to  twelve  pounds  each,  to  un- 
dergo a  new  series  of  operations. 

First  of  all  the  hair  is  taken  in 
small  handfuls  by  the  workmen, 
who  powder  it  thoroughly  with 
flour ;  it  then  receives  a  vigoronB 
combing  upon  iron  carders,  after 
which  a  second  carder  comes  to  ibe 
assistance  of  the  first,  and  holds  the 
hair  tightly  while  it  is  pulled  out  in 
lengths,  of  which  the  longest  aie 
separated  first  The  final  operation 
to  which  it  is  subjected  is  styled  the 
deleniaffe,  and  consists  simply  ^ 
again  oombing  it  upon  carders  d 
extreme  fineness.  False  tresses  tfe 
now  formed  by  mixing  together,  m 
certain  proportions,  hair  of  the  same 
tint  and  slightly  varying  in  leng^ 
To  arrange  a  grand  chignon  the 
hair-worker  will  at  times  employ  the 
spoils  derived  from  the  heads  of  no 
less  than  thirty  women. 

Our  hairHiealer  was  caiefixl  to 
assure  us  that  all  the  stories  im 
about  hair  cut  from  dead  bodies 
being  worked  up  into  chignon^  &o.f 
were  devoid  of  truth,  'flair  thus 
obtained,'  he  said,  *  is  too  brittle  to 
be  curled  or  twisted  into  prop^ 
form;  andas  for ''gregarines,' these 
may  exist,'  he  observed,  *in  Bossian 
chignons  made  from  hair  procured 
from  the  dirty  Mordwine  and  Bur- 
lake  peasant  women,  but  I  ^^^ 
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lieard  a  dnly-auihenticated  issianoe 
of  their  hAng  detected  ia  French 
ohignoDa.  Not  a  look  of  Bnssian 
hair  comes  to  France  except  on 
MxuooTite  heads.  We  get,  by  way 
of  Marseilles,  a  large  qnantify  of 
hair  from  Italy,  ohicfiy  from  Sicily, 
Naples,  and  the  Papal  States— you 
remember  aboat  the  young  Soman 
girl  who  sold  her  hair  to  bay  the 
pope  a  ZonaTe-^and  a  moderate 
quantity  from  Anstria,  Bohemia, 
Belgium,  and  Spain,  across  the  fron- 
tiers, but  ovx  prind^  snpplies  are 
home  ones,  and  chiefly  come  from 
Brittany,  AnTergne,  Artois,  and 
Normandy,  and  in  a  less  degree  from 
Langnedoo,  Umoosin,  Poiton,  and 
BoorbonnaiB.  We  connt  the  Breton 
hair  the  most  yalnable  of  all  by 
reason  of  its  extreme  fineneas,  and 
from  its  having  been  coyered  up  in 
the  large  caps  the  peasants  wear 
dnrinR  its  most  actiTe  period  of 
groww,  from  its  never  having  been 
previoasly  enrled,  bat  simply  rolled 
up  in  bands,  and  finally  becaase  it 
luis  rarely  even  been  combed  r  Aa« 
▼ergnat  hair  onr  merchant  pro- 
noonced  to  be  too  coarse  to  ose 
alone,  thongh  it  worked  up  very 
well  mixed  with  other  kinds. 
Spanish  hair,  good  enough  in  itMlf, 
was  too  decidedly  black,  too  sombre, 
to  soitosrdinaxy  complexions;  it  was 
therefore  requisite  to  mix  this  also, 
to  soften  it,  in  fiict^  with  hair  of  a 
more  delicate  shade;  the  same  with 
the  tow-like  tmt  of  the  Flemish 
hafr,  which  had  to  be  made  moce 
sunny-looking  by  the  addition  of 
German  hair  of  a  richer  blond. 
Neapolitan  hair,  we  were  informed, 
was  out  little  esteemed  in  the  trade, 
a  droumstanoe  at  which  we  were 
surprised,  as  the  hair  of  the  Oaprian 
peasant  women,  which  is  dark,  lus- 
trous, long,  and  massively  rippled,  is 
among  the  finest  in  the  world.  The 
particular  Qerman  hair  from  which 
the  chignons  of  the  tender  shade 
termed  angel's  blond  are  made,  oom- 
xnands,  it  seems,  the  highest  price 
of  all. 

The  long  hair  pulled  out  of  ladies' 
heads  by  the  comb,  and  which  in 
Paris  is  thrown  every  morning  on 
the  rubbish-heaps  of  the  city,  is 
carefully  picked  up  again  by  the 
chiffonniers  and  sold  by  them  for 


making  what  is  called  tetes-et-^nUt, 
that  is,  the  cheap  curl  or  toft  of 
hair,  the  roots  of  the  individual 
hairs  composing  which  are  not  all 
at  one  end.  Nothing  in  the  way  of 
hair  would  appear  to  be  wasted; 
that  of  a  bad  shade  of  colour  is 
dyed,  generally  black,  and  even  the 
clippings,  which  the  hairdressers 
can  turn  to  no  other  account,  are 
sold  by  them  to  be  manu&ctured 
into  perukes  and  chignons  for  the 
more  expensive  class  of  wax  doUs. 

One  has  spoken  of  chignons  at 
1500  francs,  but  this  is  of  course  a 
purely  exceptional  price,  arising 
first  of  all  from  the  peculiar  colour 
of  the  hair,  namely,  a  bright  gold 
shade;  secondly,  from  its  great 
length^nearly  three  and  a  half  feet 
— imd  thirdly,  ttom.  its  bulk  and  its 
extreme  fineness,  to  comlxne  all 
which  necessitates  a  single  diignon 
being  carefully  selected  from  an  im- 
ivense  stock  of  hair,  several  hundred 
weight,  in  foot 

When  this  golden-tinted  hair  was 
the  rage  in  Paris,  and  women,  in 
despair  of  otherwise  acquiring  it, 
powdered  their  heads  with  gdd,  a 
hairdresBer  of  the  Bue  Yivienne  ex- 
hibited in  his  window  a  chignon 
ionned  entirely  of  the  finest  gold 
thread,  and  ttie  price  of  which  was 
1000  francs;  but  whether  ha  ever 
manufootored  more  than  this  sample 
aureate  chignon,  or  persoaded  a 
single  foir  one  to  parade  these  veri- 
table golden  locks,  we  are  unable  to 
say.  At  the  present  time  about  950 
frnancs  appears  to  be  the  average 
Paris  price  for  a  superior  chignon 
of  an  ordinary  tint,  and  from  twelve 
to  seventy  francs  for  the  commoner 
article. 

We  all  know  that  the  wearing  of 
false  hair  by  beauties  in  their  prune 
dates  back  anterior  to  the  Ghnstian 
era,  and  that  Ovid  speaks  of  the 
German  slaves'  hair  with  which  the 
Boman  women  sought  to  enhance 
their  charms,  going  publicly  to 
make  their  purchases  at  the  shops 
of  the  Gallic  hair-merchants  situate 
near  the  Temple  of  the  Muses,  and 
under  the  peristyle  of  the  Temple 
of  Hercules.  The  chignon,  however, 
has  only  been  known  under  its  pre- 
sent name  since  about  the  time  when 
'coifieurs    themsdves    first  came 
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into  TOgne  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth   century.    Up  till  that 
period  there  had  been  only  barbers 
and  perruqnierg,  the  former  of  whom 
shaved  and  bled  their   customers, 
while  the  latter  merely  cut  hair  and 
manufactured  wigs,  so  that  ladies 
were   obliged   to  have  their   hair 
dressed  by  their /emmes  de  cham- 
bre.    Gradually  the  race  of  coififeurs 
arose  to  perform  this  intricate  opera- 
tion, and  as   a  matter  of  course 
trenched  on  the  priTileges  of  the 
perruquiers,  for  they  cut  hair  as 
well  as  dressed  it    Ere  long  a  storm 
of  discontent  ensued,  and  an  action 
that  kept  all  Paris  in  a  ferment  for 
months  was  brought  by  the  perru- 
quiers against  the  coififeurs,  who  had 
at  this  time  increased  to  laoo  in 
number,  for  illegally  infringing  on 
their  rights.    The  coiffeurs  pleaded 
in  their  defence  that  the  dressing  of 
ladies'  hair  was  '  a  liberal  art/  and 
therefore  foreign  to  the  profession  ^ 
perruquier.    *We  hare/  said  they, 
with  ludicrous  consequentiality, '  to 
embellish  nature  and  correct  its  de- 
ficiencies.   It  is  our  task  to  recon- 
cile the  colour  of  the  hair  with  the 
tint  of  the  complexion,  so  as  to  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the  latter;  to 
grasp   with    taste   the    vari^ted 
shades  of  the  tresses,  and  so  dispose 
the  shadows  as  to  give  more  spirit 
to  the  countenance,  neightening  the 
tone  of  the  skin  by  the  auburn  tint 
of  the  locks,  or  subduing  its  too 
lovely   splendour   by   the  neutral 
shade  whioh  we  communicate  to  the 
tresses.'    Thanks   to  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  fJEur  sex  the  coiffeurs 
gained  the  day,  and,  elated  with 
their  victory,  proceeded  to  form  a 
corporation,    raptising    themselves 
'  Academiciens  de  la  Ck)iffure  et  de 


la  Mode,'  at  which  piece  of  pre- 
sumption the  French  Academy  itself 
took  umbrage,  and  Paris  was  amused 
by  a  new  trial  This  time  the  coif- 
feurs were  beaten,  whereupon  they 
modestly  styled  themselves  'pro- 
fessors,' a  designation  they  were 
permitted  to  retain,  as  the  professon 
of  the  French  colleges,  less  sosoep- 
tible  than  the  Academicians,  entered 
no  protest  against  their  usurping 
thistltie. 

Now-a-days    hairdressers    style 
themselves  indiscriminately  profes- 
soiB   and   artists,  and  have  tbeir 
occasional  public   exhibitions  like 
other  artists,  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  th^  invite  the  pnblic 
not  only  to  admire  the  result  of 
their  labours,  but  to  witnesi  them 
produce   their    masterpieces.     In 
Paris  these  exhibitions  take  place 
regularly  at  the  Salle  Moliere,  and 
imitations  of  them  have  more  thsn 
once   been  given  at  the  HanoTer 
Square  Booms.    A  most  ravishing 
picture  is  presented  at  the  moment 
when  the  artist—his  hand  generally 
trembling  with  emotion  at  the  out' 
set  of  the  operation— undoes  the 
band  that  confines  the  hair  of  the 
lady  who  submits  her  tresfieeto  his 
manipulative  skill.     A  blond,  au- 
burn, brown,  or  jet-black  avalanche 
suddenly  descends,  enveloping  the 
rounded  shoulders  of  the  fair  one 
like  a  rich  silken  mantle.  Gradnailyi 
beneath  the  dexterous  fingers  of  the 
artist,  all  these  recalcitrant  tressa 
are  gathered  up  and  grouped  with 
consummate  skill  according  to  some 
particular  type  of  coiffure,  such  as 
the  Classic,  the  Louis  Quatorze,  the 
Pompadour,  the  Watteau,  the  Pre- 
mier Pas,  the  CSaprice,  the  Hiron- 
delle,  or  the  Empire. 

H.  V . 
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DON'T  be  frightened^  oonrteotus 
leader,  with  the  well-woni 
"words  at  starting.  '  Blessed  be  the 
man  who  invented  sleep  V  exclaims 
Sancho;  'bnt  still  more  blessed  the 
inYentor  of  smoking,  which  enables 
na  to  sleep  with  oar  eyes  open.' 
Such  is  the  averment  of  one  who 
styles  himself  a  veteran  smoker. 
But  what  philosopher  can  sleep 
over  the  astounding  fact  that  the 
smoking  of  the  British  community 
costs,  according  to  the  last  financial 
statement,  for  taxation  alone,  the 
piodigions  yearly  sum  of  six  mil- 
lions five  hondred  and  forty-two 
thonsand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  nine  shillings,  and  eleven- 
pence! That  was  the  exact  sum 
from  1867  to  1868.  In  the  pre- 
vious financial  year  it  was 
6,455,01 12.  9«.  IOC?.;  thus  showing 
anincrease of  87*339/.  oa.id:  Taking 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  middle  of  last  year,  as  stated  by 
the  Begistrar-Genoral,  as  30,369,845, 
and  knowing  that  the  excise  duty  is 
at  least  four  times  as  much  as  the 
trade  value  of  the  ^article,  it  seems 
that  the  cost  of  smoking  and 
snuffing  in  Great  Britain  is  about 
S8,  4<2.  per  head  of  the  population — 
men,  women,  and  cmloren — per 
annum;  that  is  to  say,  consider- 
ably more  than  one  pound  of  to- 
bacco allotted  to  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  the  population.  To 
'  realize,'  as  the  Amencans  say,  the 
significance  of  this  prodigious  ex- 
penditure, we  may  state  that  it 
would  supply  an  income  of  606I, 
per  annum  to  13,629  families;  an 
income  of  300/.  per  annum  to 
37,358;  an  income  of  ioo7.  per  an- 
num to  81,774;  and  an  income  of 
sol  per  annum  to  163,548  &milie6 — 
the  probable  cost  of  tobacco,  as 
sold  to  the  public,  being  about 
8,177,813?. 

Impressive  as  must  be  this  great 
resultant  of  our  smoking  pro- 
pensity, it  becomes  still  greater 
when  we  include  in  the  it^  the 
necessary  concomitants.  Tirst,  there 
is  the  cost  of  pipes.  Thousands  of 
pipe-makers  tnroughout  the  king- 
dom flourish  in  the  smoke  of  to- 


bacco. It  is  impossible  to  give  any 
precise  value  to  this  item  of  smoking 
expenditure;  but  the  income  of 
pipe-makers  cannot  be  less  than 
50I.  per  annum,  and  it  may  be 
much  more.  The  cost  of  the  ordi- 
nary clay  pipe  stands  mostly  to  the 
account  of  the  publican;  and  in  the 
numerous  suburbs  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  in  country  places,  the 
publicans  give  away  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  gross  of  pipes  per 
annum,  at  the  probable  value  of  at 
least  loZ.;  but  tnen  comes  the  great 
item  of  *&ncy  pipes,'  as  sold  I7 
the  tobacconists.  The  meerschaum 
(and  its  imitations)  holds  the  first 
rank  in  the  smokes  expenditure; 
and  the  prices  vary  from  a  few 
shillings  tomany pounds.  Briaivioot, 
or  oth^  wooden  pipes,  although  less 
expensive  in  the  origmal  cost,  still 
swell  the  item  by  their  little  dura- 
bility and  want  of  care  in  their 
preservation.  The  habitual  smoker 
must  have  his  tobacco-pouch.  With 
regard  to  this  item  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  number  of 
smokers  in  England  from  the  fact 
that  the  patentee  of  the  ori- 
ginal indiarrubber  tobacco-pouch 
aoiassed  a  fortune  and  retirod  in 
the  course  of  Bome  ten  or  twelve 
years. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering 
the  cost  of  smoking  to  the  mass  of 
the  oonmiunity^those  who  may  be 
said  to  smoke  as  workers;  but  there 
is  a  large  class  besides,  of  whom  we 
occasionally  read  in  the  papers, 
who  may  be  said  to  cultivate 
smoking  as  a  fine  art,  or  the  spe- 
ciality of  a  fine  gentleman— young 
men  who  pay  twenty-five  guineas 
for  a  cigar-case,  and  who  would  be 
ashamed  ,to  puff  a  dgar  for  which 
they  had  paid  *  or  been  credited  for' 
less  than  (me  shilling.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  items  must  swell  the 
annual  cost  of  smoking  by  many 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling.  But 
the  make-up  of  a  smoker  is  incom- 
plete without  the  means  of  getting 
a  light  a<2  libUum;  and  the  great 
variety  of  fusees  supplies  the  de- 
sideratum. The  annual  cost  of  this 
item,  like  that  of  pipes,  it  is  impos- 
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Bible  to  oome  at;  but,  obyioiifily,  it 
oumot  be  inoooffldemble^  althooj^ 
made  up  of  small  oaUaya;  indeed, 
perhaps  the  smaHnesa  of  outlay,  in 
moat  oases,  sboold  indnoe  a  sos- 
pidon  that  a  great  deal  mote  is 
expended  than  we  imsgine;  and 
this  remark  applies  to  the  cost  of 
spills  or  pipe-lightB,  spittoons,  and 
eigar-hoklers — the  latter  having 
b«n  invented,  we  snppoee,  for  the 
purpose  of  economizing  the  weed, 
as  it  enables  the  smol^r  to  seeore 
complete  combustion,  or  a  holo- 
caust—losing, however,  the  pleasure 
of  savouring  the  precious  morsel; 
indeed,  smoking  a  cigar  through  a 
tube  may  be  compued  to  kissing 
your  sireetheart  through  a  re- 
spirator. Thus,  then,  the  real  an- 
nual cost  of  smoking  must  greatly 
exceed  even  the  large  sum  above 
stated;  indeed,  we  fear  that  it  can- 
not be  set  down  at  less  than  ten 
millions  sterling  per  snnuuL        • 

However,  we  will  confine^  the 
inquiry  to  the  positive  sum  of 
8,i77,8iai.,  giving  5».  4^.  pe^  Jt>«*d 
of  the  entire  population  per  an- 
num. Now,  the  smokers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  obviously  in 
the  minority  of  the  population; 
BO  that  here  must  be  an  enormous 
individual  consumption  of  tobacco 
in  some  shape  or  other  to  account 
to  this  vast  expenditure.  It  would 
be  a  valuable  mot  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  smokers  and  snuff-tskers 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a 
view  to  the  discovery  of  the  phy- 
siological consequences  of  the  prac- 
tice ;  and  this  item  might  be  use- 
folly  required  in  the  next  census 
of  the  population.  But  inquiries 
which  we  have  made  from  tobacco- 
nists satisfy  us  that  the  largely 
peponderating  oonsumers  of  to- 
bacco, by  smoking,  snuffing,  and 
chewing,  are  the  working  classes. 
Among  these  twelve  to  fourteen 
ounces  of  tobacco  a  week  is  an 
average  consumption;  that  is  to 
say,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  three 
Bhillings  a  vreek,  or,  roundly,  say 
%h  per  annum.  It  is  easy  to  see 
from  this  figure  how  the  hundreds 
and  thonsands  of  our  tobacco  ex- 
penditure mount  up  and  make  up 
the  vast  sum  before  us.  At  this 
rate  a  dozen  of  them  would  spend 


on  tobacco  about  looZ.  per  amitim ; 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  vrill 
waste  in  tobacco  smoke    looof.  a 
year.     Among  our  tradesmen   the 
figure  diminishes^  and  perliaps   it 
may  be  set  down  at  about    four 
ounces  of  tobacco  smoked  per  week, 
which,  estimated  at  the  same  lowest 
post,  will  be  2I.  I  a<.  per  annum.  MaiiT 
of  this  class  smoke  much  nM»e,  and 
even  indulge  in  the  more  expenfiive 
luxury  of  cigsrs;  so  that,  all  the 
opportunities  considered,  it  aeenos 
probable  that  this  class  of  amokan, 
although  fewer  in  numben,  may, 
after  iJl,  vie  with  the  former  in  the 
consumptfon  of  tobacco.    Tliai  the 
productive,  labouring,  or  wockiiig 
clssaes  are  the  chief  supporters  of 
the  revenue  from  tobacco  is  evident 
from  the  feet  that,  in  the  last  fiscal 
year— a  time  of  pressure  and  patva- 
tion  on  the  working  classes — tiie 
duiy  on  tobacco  has  feUen  off  by 
4i,ooo{.I    This  we  believe  to  have 
been  the  first  instsnoe  pcoving  a 
decline  in  the  consumption  of  to- 
bacco'from  time  immemoEisL'  If  the 
perscmal  expenditure  of  the  higher 
classes  be  not  absolutely  so  great  as 
that  of  the  lowest,  it  must  still  be 
considered  that  in  their  entertain- 
ments a  supply  of  tobacco  or  cigars 
is  generally  deemed  essential ;  and 
thereftne  the  annual  cost  of  smoking 
may  be  to  them  even  greater  than 
that  of  the  lowest   There  is,  doubt- 
less, much  in  aU  this  to  make  us 
thoughtful  with  regard  to  our  own 
country;  but  it  appears  that  the 
account  of  tobacco  smoking  is  much 
greater    in   other    countries.     In 
B^burg,  it   is  add  that  40,000 
cigars  are  smoked  daily  in  a  popu- 
lation whose  aduU  males  acaroely 
amount  to   45,000  individuals — a 
fiust  which  seems  inoredibia     In 
France  it  is  about  i8i  oz.  ^  heAd, 
three-eighths  of  this  quantity  being 
used  in  the  form  of  snuff.    France 
originated  snuff-taking,  and  Eng- 
land followed  her  example;  but  the 
practice  has  vastly  diminished  in 
this  country  of  late  years,  and  seems 
to  be  entirely  on  the  decline. 

In  Denmark  the  consumption  of 
tobacco  is  not  less  than  70  os.,  or 
4^  lbs.  per  head  of  the  popuktion; 
and  in  Belgium  it  averages  73}  oz., 
or  4!  lbs.  per  head.    In  some  of  the 
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North  American  States  the  pro- 
I>ortion  greatly  exceeds  these  quan- 
tities, whilst  among  Eastern  nations 
it  is  believed  to  be  still  greater. 
The  ayerage  consumption  of  tobacco 
by  the  whole  hnman  race  of  looo 
millions  is,  at  the  present  time,  at 
least  70  oz.,  or  4  lbs.  6  oz.  a  head 
— the  total  quantity  consumed  being 
at  least  two  millions  of  tons,  or 
4,480  millions  of  pounds. 

One  incontestable  &ct  is,  that  the 
consumption  of  tobacco  keeps  pace 
with  the  growth  of  populations  all 
the  world  over;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  above-stated  con- 
sumption is  rather  less  than  the 
actual  quantity. 

In  the  presence  of  this  modem 
consumption  of  tobacco  it  may  be 
curious  to  call  to  mind  that  in 
former  times  it  seems  to  have 
been  proportionately  much  greater. 
Thirty  years  after  its  introduction 
into  England— that  is,  during  the 
reign  of  King  James  L— the  prac- 
tice of  smoking  was  more  general 
than  at  the  present  day,  although 
&r  more  costly :  for  the  king  states 
that  '  some  of  the  gentry  bestowed 
three  and  some  four  hundred  pounds 
a  year  upon  that  precious  stinke  '— 
representing  a  much  greater  value 
of  the  present  money;  and  he  lays 
particular  stress  upon  the  interest- 
ing fiact  that  'the  mistress  could 
not  in  a  more  mannerly  kind  enters 
tain  her  lover  than  by  giving  him, 
out  of  her  fiur  hand,  a  pipe  of  to- 
bacco.' 

According  to  Aubrey,  the  pipe 
was  handed  from  man  to  man 
round  the  table,  and  tobacco  was 
actually  sold  for  its  'weight  in 
silver.*  '  I  have,  heard,'  says  he, 
'  some  of  our  old  yeoman  neighbours 
say  that  when  they  went  to  Malmes- 
bury  or  Chippenham  they  culled 
their  biggest  shillings  to  lay  in  the 
scales  against  the  tobacco.' 

Some  of  our  mechfmics  in  Eng- 
land literally  smoke  all  day.  Not 
long  ago  one  of  them,  whose  habit 
was  to  have  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  all 
<^7  long*  whether  filled  or  not,  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  with  his  pipe 
in  his  mouth— the  coroner's  inquest 
imding  him  'dead  by  apoplexy, 
caused  by  smoking.'  Many  of  the 
same  class  chew  tobacco  as  well  as 


smoke  it,  and  at  the  same  time ;  and 
we  are  assured  by  tobacconists  that 
among  their  customers  are  boys  of 
all  ages  down  to  ten,  who  not  only 
smoke,  but  actually  ohew  tobacco, 
ravenously  stnflSng  a  quid  into  their 
mouths,  as  stated  to  us,  before 
leaving  the  shop.  Many  a  working 
man  will  tell  you  that  he  would 
rather  go  without  his  dinner  than 
his  pipe;  and  this  is  so  &r  the 
explanation  of  the  mystery,  leading 
us  to  the  next  inquiry — concerning 
the  joys  of  smoking. 

Decidedly  the  introduction  of  to- 
bacco is  a  strange  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilized  man.  While  dvi- 
lizstion  advances  so  slowly,  a  fetid 
herb  conquered  the  world  in  less 
than  two  centuries.  This  rapid 
and  continuous  extension  is  the 
downright  fact  which  proves  that 
tobacco  appeals  to  'the  very  depths 
of  human  nature. 

Can  it  really  be  said  that  tobacco 
only  satisfies  a  feushion,  a  caprice,  an 
inveterate  habit,  whilst  it  is  a  sub- 
stance which  *  tiie  workman,  the 
poorest  of  the  land,  will  get  at  the 
cost  of  real  privations,  with  the 
pence  which  th^y  gain  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow  ?  In  spite  of  so  many 
medical  observations  to  the  contrary, 
do  these  &ots  justify  us  in  believing 
with  the  eminent  German  physician 
Enapp,  that  tobacco  'exerts  a  useful 
influence  on  the  human  body  and 
its  functions?' 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no 
denying  that  tobacco  responds  to 
that  imperious  craving  after  sensa- 
tion with  which  man  is  tormented. 
The  savage  of  America,  in  his  semi- 
starvation  and  wretchedness;  the 
soldier  in  the  bivouac,  ill-fed  per- 
haps, anxious  and  weary;  the  sailor 
on  the  deep,  in  the  dull  monotony 
of  toil  and  peril ;  the  effeminate  in- 
habitants of  tropical  regions,  who 
dread  to  think  under  the  whelming 
weight  of  their  burning  climate; 
the  idler  of  our  towns;  the  Turk, 
enervated  by  the  premature  exercise  . 
of  the  reproductive  function,  and 
sunk  in  the  double  inertia  of  fatalism 
and  despotism,  all  make  use  of  to- 
bacco as  our  dandies  use  the  ball- 
room and  the  theatres,  as  the  poet 
sips  coffee  (or  gin),  as  the  savant 
gives  lectures,  all  resolves  itself  into 
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that  grand  engine  of  animality — 
sensation.  Amongst  smokers  some 
relish  tiie  immediate  impression,  and 
enjoy  it  instinctively  like  the  very 
air  they  breathe.  Others  meditate 
their  sensations.  They  find  in  them 
a  sonroe  of  contentment  which  lifts 
them  np  to  the  hope  or  the  remem- 
brance of  bliss.  Tne  periodic  action 
of  embracing  the  cigar  with  their 
lips,  and  expiring  its  vapour  in 
pufb,  rocks  their  minds  to  rest. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  may  be  con- 
tended that  tobacco  rises  to  the  rank 
of  a  moral  modificator,  and  that 
thns  it  most  be  appreciated—no 
longer  in  accordance  with  its  mere 
chemical  constituents,  however  in- 
jurious, or  the  principles  of  phy- 
siology, demonstrating  its  adverse 
physioal  action— but  in  the  light  of 
moral  reactions,  which  play  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  human  hygiene. 
Wretches  who  have  not  oaten  bread 
for  a  long  time  beg  alms  to  buy  to- 
bacco. A  sailor,  deprived  of  his 
plug  for  three  days,  puts  into  his 
mouth  a  ball  of  tinei  oakum,  and 
thanks,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  the 
kind  surgeon  who  shares  with  him 
a  bit  of  his  tobacco.  If  tobacco  has 
its  drawbacks,  it  has,  therefore,  its 
sweets  also.  To  many  a  man  it  is 
the  remedy  of  that  disease  of  civi- 
lization wMch  we  call  ennui.  Even 
the  very  illusions  and  erroneous 
ideas  that  men  entertain  concerning 
tobacco  deserve  to  be  respected  by 
the  physician.  One  man  attributes 
to  tobchcco  the  facility  of  his  intel- 
lectual labour;  another  camiot  digest 
his  food  without  smoking.  All  this 
may  provoke  a  smile,  but  we  must 
remember  that  the  craving  for  to- 
bacco is  positively  the  last  appetite 
which  leaves  those  who  are  in  a 
state  of  disease,  and  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  tobacco  under  one 
farm  or  another;  and  that  the  re- 
newal of  this  appetite  is  a  favour- 
able prognostic  of  recovery^  as 
acknowle^ied  and  attested  by  ob- 
servant physicians,  and  as  every 
smoker  mows  by  his  own  experience. 
To  all  this,  in  &vour  of  the  practice 
of  smoking,  we  might  add  largely 
quotations  fcom  medical  men,  poets, 
philosophers,  and  occasional  writers; 
for  the  praises  of  this  *  precious 
atinke/  as  King  James  called  it  in 


his  '  Counterblast,*  would  fill  a  stout 
volume;  but  still  it  is  a  questicMi 
whether  the  evil  of  smoking,  in  all 
its  bearings,  be  not  far  greater  than 
the  special  good  it  may  have  Bal>- 
served  in  certain  cases.  In  other 
words,  do  not  the  woes  of  tobaoco- 
sm(ddng  exceed  its  joys? 

At  its  introduction  tobacco  was 
vaunted  as  a  universal  remedy  for 
all  diseases;  soon,  howeyer,  it  was 
denounced  as  the  cause  of  almost 
all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  and 
both  on  the  best  medical  autboiily 
of  the  day.  As  time  wore  on  the 
practice  of  smoking  increased  witb 
the  iacrease  of  popioJation,  and  from, 
time  to  time  the  medical  professioB 
directed  public  attention  to  the 
growing  evil,  as  they  represented  it, 
and  not  without  substantial  aiga- 
meni  The  last  great  controversy 
on  smoking  occurred  in  the  year 
1857,  filling  the  pages  of  the '  Lanoef 
week  after  week  with  learned  dis- 
sertations, capable,  it  might  be 
thought,  to  settie  the  question  for 
ever  against  the  practice,  but  with 
no  apparent  result  The  increase 
of  the  duty  on  tobacco,  proving  its 
increased  consumption  progressively, 
since  1856  amounts  to  1,471,862^. 
There  exists  also  an  anti-tobacco 
society,  doing  its  best  to  abolish  the 
practice  both  by  writing  and  the 
eloquent  lectures  of  its  director, 
offraing  premiums  for  the  best  trea- 
tise on  tne  consequence  of  smoking, 
but  fdl,  apparentiy,  to  no  efEiact 
There  seems  no  probability  that  this 
great  aid  to  the  national  revenue 
will  ever  be  diminished,  excepting 
under  the  sheer  inability  of  ob- 
taining the  luxury,  as  during  the 
last  year  of  commercial  crisis.  Cer- 
tainly this  would  be  much  mare  con- 
solatory, in  the  financial  point  ^.of 
view,  if  there  were  no  well-founded 
misgivings  as  to  the  efiectof  smcddng 
on  the  health  of  the  community. 

The  primary  objection  to  smoking, 
as  early  announced,  is  that '  it  de- 
prives the  stomach  of  its  salivaiy 
juice,  most  essential  for  digestion: 
thus  smokers  must  drink  a  great 
deal  to  supply  its  place,  and  conse- 
quently tobacco  in  camps  compen- 
sates for  the  scanty  rations  of  the 
wretched  soldiers.'  It  might  be  in- 
ferred from  this  that  'hewho  smokes 
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dines,*   and  theiefore  a  supply  of 
tobacco  to  the  troops  might  be  con- 
fidently recommended  to  allgoyern- 
mentSy  especially  when  their  annies 
are  not  m  tiie  enemy's  territory. 
A  beaatifnl  Parisian  lady,  apparently 
with  this  object,  sent  thonsands  of 
cigars  to  the  Fnmch  army  during 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol.    Doubtless 
the  reader  will  smile  at  this  impor« 
tant  financial  and  commissariat  dis- 
coTery,  but  we  can  assure  him  that 
it  is  really '  no  joke/  The  suggestion 
is  positively  supported  by  one  of 
the    most    distinguished   chemical 
philosophers  of  tiie  present  day,  the 
celebrated  Liebig.    It  would  seem, 
according  to  this  opinion,  that  to- 
bacco, when  smoked,  subserves  in 
the  human  system  a  function  similar 
to  that  of  salt  in  preserving  meat 
from  decay,  or  rather  like  any  other 
'  smoking '  by  which  hams  and  bacon 
are  rendered  safe  from  putre&ction. 
Liebig  positively  says  that  tobacco 
prevents  the  waste  of  the  '  tissues' 
or  the  flesh,  and  so  a  smoker  can  do 
moze  work  with  less  waste,  and  con- 
sequently less  requirement  of  food, 
than  those  who  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  this  admirable  substitute 
for  endless  mastication,  digestion, 
and  tn-digestion,  all  which  we  must 
go  through  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  adding  immensely  to  the 
toils  of  poor  humanily.    Liebig  in- 
stances the  fiict  that  the  smoking 
North   American    Indian   can   go 
several  days  without  food ;  and  it  is 
on  record  that  shipwrecked  sailors 
on  their  forlorn  raft  have  outlived 
their  horrors  for  a  week,  chewing 
tobacco.    Modem  Yankees  also  go 
two  or  three  days  without  eating, 
when  '  hard  up,*  or '  dean  broke/  as 
they  call  this  dilemma,  *  chewing' 
tobacco  all  the  while.     Doubtless 
these  &ctswill  be  oonsolatoi^  and 
encouraging  to  the  advocates  of  to- 
bacco, but  they  merely  prove  the 
adaptation  of  the  human  body  to 
bear  the  privation  of  food  with  the 
aid  of  some  factitious  excitement; 
and  we  may  remark  that  starvation 
has  been  borne  for  long  periods  of 
time  without  the  aid  of  tobacco  in 
any  shape.    Besides,  the  principle 
involved  is  unsound  in  physiology. 
If  the  formation  of  healthy  blood 
be  an  absolute  necessity  for  health 


and  vigour,  it  is  evident  that  thid 
can  only  be  supplied  by  wholesome 
food  in  sufficient  quanti^,  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  delusion  to  believe  that 
the  use  of  tobacco  can  enable  us  to 
dispense  with  food  without  detri- 
ment to  health.  Moreover,  the  very 
specific  action  of  smoking  thus 
claimed  in  the  above  argument 
seems  actually  to  uphold  the  opinion 
that  it  causes  heart  disease  of  amost 
formidable  nature.  In  the  last  Ke^ 
port  of  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
meai,  we  read  that  the  surgeon  of 
the  1 8th  Hussars,  in  Lidia,  attri- 
butes the  lar^  nxmiber  of  cases  of 
heart  disease  in  the  various  corps  to 
'the  inordinate  use  of  tobacco 
amongst  the  men,  who  appear  to  be 
regularly  saturated  with  nicotine.' 
This  is  a  dismal  judgment  against 
smoking ;  but  we  submit  that '  satu- 
rated with  nicotine'  is  too  strong  a 
phrase,  and  unscientific.* 

The  deadly  energy  of  nicotine  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  strych- 
nine, and  surely  no  medical  man 
will  talk  of  people  being  saturated 
with  strychnine  and  yet  alive! 
However,  there  is  the  fact;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  smoking 
is  indulged  in  to  an  enormous  extent 
in  India  by  our  troops  and  other 
countrymen,  owing  to  the  cheapness 
of  tobacco  in  that  country. 

If  saturation  with  nicotine  be  im- 
probable, it  seems  possible  that  the 
tissues  of  chewers  of  tobacco  may 
become  saturated  with  the  juice  of 
the  weed.  Some  years  ago  a  British 
ship  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  an 
island  in  the  Pacific,  and  when  the 
coast  was  subsequently  visited  by 
another  vessel  the  captain  was  in- 
formed by  a  native  that  all  the  crew 
excepting  one  was  eaten;  and  on 
being  asked  why  the  one  was  ex- 
cepted, he  exclaimed^' Him  taste 
too  much  of  bakkee.'  Whilst  this 
fact  may  prove  the  effect  of  chewing 
tobacco  on  the  system,  it  may  be 
consolatory  to  know  that  it  will 
prevent  the  body  of  a  Christian 
from  being  interred  in  the  unhal- 
lowed stomach  of  a  cannibal.  Since 
the  last  onslaught  against  tobacco 
smoking  in  England,  in  1857,  the 
subject  has  been  at  rest,  witiii  the 
exception  of  the  comparatively  ob- 
scure efforts  of  the   Anti-tobacco 
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Sooiefy^  before  aUoded  to;  but 
within  the  last  year  or  two  it  has 
seriously  occupied  the  attention  of 
French  physicians,  the  results  being 
pubJished  by  Dr.  Jolly,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, before  which  the  flEusts  were 
detailed.*  It  appears  that  diseases 
of  the  nerrous  centres  have  in- 
creased at  a  frightful  rate  among 
tbe  French;  that  insanity,  general 
and  progressiye  paralysis,  softening 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow, 
cancerous  diseases  of  the  lips  and 
the  tongue,  appear  to  haye  increased 
hand-in-hand  with  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  tax  on  tobacco;  in 
addition  to  these  terrible  announce- 
ments, it  is  even  inferred  that  the 
decrease  of  the  French  population, 
among  its  other  causes,  is  due  to 
the  increased  consumption  of  to- 
bacco by  the  population.  We  may 
observe,  e?^  passaiU^  that  precisely 
the  same  accusations  were  brought 
against  tobacco  by  the  earliest 
writers  on  the  subject,  some  two 
hundred  years  ago.  However,  the 
investigations  of  modem  times  are 
more  precise  and  comprehensive 
than  those  put  fortti  in  the  old 
books  on  our  shelves,  and  consider- 
ing the  authority  with  which  the 
statements  are  made,  we  are  bound 
to  accept  them  at  least  as  warnings 
from  those  who  profioss  to  be  the 
sufferers  from  thieir  consequences. 
According  to  the  statistics  of  Br. 
Bubio,  the  number  of  lunatics  is 
much  greater  in  northern  countries, 
where  the  consumption  of  spirituous 
liquors  anch  the  use  of  tobacco  are 
much  greater  thim  in  southern 
countries,  where  the  people  are  very 
sober,  and  small  smokers ;  and  M. 
Moreau  says  that  not  a  single  case 
of  general  paralysis  is  seen  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  there  is  no  abuse  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  and  where  they 
smoke  a  kind  of  tobacco  which  is 
almost  firee  from  nicotine,  or  the 
peculiar  poison  in  tobacco.  On  the 
other  hand  insaoily  is  frightfully 
increasing  in  Europe,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  the  use  of 
tobacco,  as  is  stated. 

To  explain  these  facts,  with  re- 
spect to  France  we  are  told  that  the 

*  As  reported  in  the  *  Ann^  Sdentifique 
for  1866." 


revenues  on  tobacco  from  1830  to 
i86a  rose  from  i,a5o,ooo{.  to 
8,333,333^.  With  this  increase  m 
the  consumption  of  tobacco  in 
France  there  appears  to  have  been 
an  augmentation  in  the  number  of 
lunatics  from  8000  to  \ajooo,  or 
rather  60,000,  if  we  take  into  ac- 
count other  lunatics  besides  those  in 
the  public  asylums.  Other  diseaaeB 
of  the  nervous  system  are  referred 
to  the  same  cause,  which  raise  the 
sum  total  to  100,000  persons  who  in 
France  alone  suffer  from  the  poi- 
sonous effects  of  tobacco. 

Dr.  Jolly  states  that  he  visited 
all  the  asylums,  and  consulted 
the  case -books  of  private  prac- 
tice, in  order  to  throw  more  light 
on  this  important  subject;  and 
he  concludes  that  among  the  men  it 
is  musculu  or  narcotic  pazalysis 
which  predominates  and  nuikes  the 
excess  of  the  normal  number  of 
lunatics,  whereas  the  other  forms  of 
madness  disclose  but  sb'ght  varia- 
tions in  their  number ;  and  among 
the  antecedents  of  the  cases,  he 
always  found  that  they  could  be 
traced  to  tobacco.  It  is  positively 
stated  that  general  paralysis  prefe- 
rentially attacks  persons  who  smoke 
tobacco  more  or  less  saturated  with 
nicotina  Soldiers,  and  sailoxs  es- 
pecially, who  smoke  more  than 
others  of  the  population,  figure  fiore- 
most  in  the  number  of  paralytic 
lunatics.  Of  course  the  French 
freely  indulge  in  their  &vourite  ab- 
sinthe and  cognac,  and  other  spiri- 
tuous liquors ;  but  Dr.  Jolly,  without 
denying  the  influence  of  these 
liquors,  believes  he  has  demon- 
strated that  excessive  smoking  must 
be  considered  the  chief  cause  of  the 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane;  for 
he  found  paralytic  madmen  who  had 
been  water-dnnkers,  but  immode- 
rate smokers;  and  among  the  very 
numerous  cases  of  paralysis  ccnning 
under  his  notice.  Dr.  Maillot  states 
that  there  were  many  patients  who 
were  remarkable  for  their  sobriety 
as  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
but  immoderate  smokers  of  the  pipe 
or  cigar.  Lastly,  in  those  parts  of 
France  were  enormous  quantities  of 
brandy  are  consumed,  but  where 
there  is  very  littie  smoking,  geoezal 
paralysis  is  almost  xmknown. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  deliberate 
than  the  docament  resalting  from 
this  French  investigation  on  the  in- 
fluence of  tobacco  on  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  having  read  every  treatise 
on  the  subject,  from   the  earliest 
prinked,  the  writer  of  this  article  is 
compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  the 
moBt  conclusive,  both  as  to  foots  and 
reasonings,  of  any  yet  put  forth 
against  the  weed!    Finally,  there  is 
a  kind  of  blindness,  which,  although 
oocnrring  in  non-smokers,  is  spe- 
cially ascribed  to  the  practice  of 
smoking,  through  one  of  its  con- 
seqnences-^namely,  the  impairment 
of  nutrition,  inducing  a  state   of 
debilily.    It  is  for  the  last  reason 
that  smoking  is  strictly  forbidden 
to  those  who  are  under  training  for 
boat-radng  or  the '  ring.' 

Unlike  &e  opponents  of  tobacco 
in  this  oounti^,  and  indeed  of  all 
times.  Dr.  Jolly  seems  anxious  to 
commiserate  this  propensity  of  our 
nature,  and  suggests  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  avoid  the  strong 
tobaccos  of  commerce,  and  adopt 
those  of  Turkey,  Greece,  Arabia, 
and  Havannah.  Meroiftil  man,  in- 
deed! This  reminds  us  of  Lard 
Lytton's  advice,  in  the  mouth  of  one 
of  the  speakers  in  his  novels,  that 
poor  men,  in  order  to  escape  gout, 
should  drink  champagne  instead  of 
ale. 

Dr.  Jolly,  apparently  still  con- 
vinced of  the  impossibility  of  extin- 
guishing the  practice  of  smoking, 
farther  suggests  that  we  should  get 
the  m'cotine  extracted  from  our  to- 
bacco I  Plausible  idea  doubtless  I 
How  is  this  to  be  effected  without 
adding  to  its  cost,  and  no  doubt  alter- 
ing its  flavour  andsavour  altogether  ? 
No ;  we  believe  that  the  smoker  will 
always  say,  as  other  infatuated 
mortals  to  their  mistress— 

'I  know  not,  I  ask  not»  if  gailt  is  in  that  heart; 
1  bat  know  that  I  loye  whateyer  thou  arL' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  the  poison 
clings  too  closely  to  the  'sweet'  to 
admit  of  a  separation. 

Another  eminent  French  physi- 
cian has  recently  investigated  the 
effects  of  smoking  on  the  young, 
having  observed  it  in  a  great  many 
subjects  varying  in  age  from  twelve 


to  seventeen  or  eighteen ;  and  he  in- 
variably discovered  in  such  smokers 
a  most  serious  alteration  in  tiie  qua- 
lities of  the  blood,  giving  rise  to 
specific  diseases.  It  is  ind^  to  the 
young  that  the  evil  of  smoking  is 
most  likely  to  be  disastrous.  What- 
ever benefit  may  be  derived  from 
smoking  in  maturity  and  old  age,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  young  cannot 
need  the  &ctitious  aid  of  a  narcotic. 
Parents  should  look  to  this,  and 
prevent  the  most  deplorable  physi- 
cal and  moral  consequences  of  the 
habit  in  their  children.  Many  a 
youth  may  date  the  ruin  of  his 
health  and  character  from  the  first 
whiff  of  tobacco  which,  by  dint  of 
nauseous  practice,  he  was  at  length 
able  to  smoke,  in  the  foolish  imita- 
tion of  manhood.  That  smoking 
must  impair  the  digestion  and  de- 
range the  nervous  system  of  the 
young,  seems  certain,  and  that  it 
may  lead  to  drunkenness  or  excess 
in  drink  is  more  than  probable 
from  the  thirst  which  it  necessarily 
occasions. 

Such,  then,  is  the  present  attesta- 
tion to  the  woes  of  smoking ;  and  it 
is  doubtless  sufficient  to  induce 
every  smoker  to '  consider  his  ways.' 
But  if  the  argument  induces  our 
population  to  give  up  smokmg,  what 
will  be  the  consequence  to  our  re- 
venue? Think  of  the  fact,  that  it 
would  be  the  abstraction  of  more 
than  six  millions  and  a  half  sterling, 
hitherto  annually  increasing,  from 
the  grand  sum  that  makes  up  our 
national  income.  The  revenue  from 
tobacco  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not 
the  laigest  of  the  items,  as  we  have 
shown. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
— the  entire  working  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  in  this  great 
oountiy — the  existence  and  efficiency 
of  our  army  and  fleet— largely  de- 
pend upon  the  financial  r^ults  of 
the  oonsumprtion  of  tobacco  by  our 
truly  patriotic  smokers.  Put  a  stop 
to  smoking,  and  then  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  must  'go  to 
pot'— if  he  knows  where  that  is— to 
'bring  grist  to  his  milL'  The 
smokers  of  England  are  the  greatest 
supporters  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, paying  Hterally  seventy-five 
per  cent  taxation  on  the  commodity 
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ihey  consume— fitt  more  than  any  world,  where  a  tax  isleyied  on  to- 
other taxpayers— and  should,  there-  baooo,  do  the  same  more  or  leas, 
fore,  be  entitled  to  the  franchise.  Now,  to  call  ui)on  them  to  gire 
oon^buting  their  six  millions  and  up  smoking — ^whieh  unquestkmably 
a  half  at  least  to  the  working  of  our  they  ought  to  dolor  the  safceof  tfaeix 
social  and  political  machine;  the  healtfaand  well-being— would  be  to 
smokers  of  France  do  the  same,  require  the  greatest  national  sacri- 
oontributinR  some  nme  millions  and  fice  ever  recorded  in  history.  That 
a  half;  ana  all  the  peoples  of  the  is  the  problem  before  us. 


WHICH  IS  THE  FAIREST? 

WHIGEI  is  the  fiurest  ?    Each  fragrant  exotic 
Critical  beauty  minutely  surveys. 
Harmony  sweet,  combination  erotic, 

Loyelmess  floral  and  feminine  grace! 
Perfumes  conflicting  the  summer  air  laden, 
Bevels  the  breeze  in  tiie  odorous  largesse. 
From  blossom  of  flowret,  from  mouchoir  of  maiden, 
Lavished  by  nature  or  bought  from  Fiesse! 

Which  IB  the  fiurest?    Their  tints  here  are  blending. 

The  pale  of  the  lily  the  blush  of  the  rose  1 
Each  the  full  charm  of  their  witchery  lending,— 

Maiden  that  bends  o'er  flower  as  it  blows ! 
Which  IB  the  fairest?    The  beauties  are  legion. 

Lavishly  gracing  the  garden's  parterre; 
Ask  as  vou  enter  this  fiuiy-land  region 

Which  IB  the  fiurest  where  all  are  most  fair? 

Choice  most  embarrassing !  hard  the  selection 

Which  of  all  flowers  to  rightly  rank  queen. 
And  these  fiair  critics,  have  tiiey  for  inspection 

Only  come— not  that  themselves  lua^  be  seen? 
Which  is  the  fiiirest  ?    Comparison  odious  I 

Beauly  is  multiform,  choice  there  is  none ; 
Better  to  bracket,  in  concord  melodious, 

AU  than  too  rashly  the  palm  give  to  one. 

Which  is  the  fairest  ?    Bewitching  the  rapture. 

Hid  in  those  eyes  that  are  violet  in  hue ! 
Jeunesse  dorh  have  a  heed,  for  the  capture 

Is  easy  a  glance  will  accomplish  with  you  I 
Hazel,  or  black,  or  blue  as  the  ocean. 

Brightly  profound  as  Demooritus'  well  I 
Changeful  they  are  with  each  changing  emotion. 

Whose  axe  the  fieiirest?  who  rightly  shall  tell? 

Which  is  the  fieurest  ?  decision  perplexing, 

Faces,  like  flowers,  have  of  beauty  their  kind. 
Which  is  the  fiftirest?  what  need  to  be  vexing 

With  any  such  query  the  sensitive  mind  ? 
Which  is  the  fiurest?    An  answer,  ah,  listen  I 

Floats  on  the  wings  of  the  conscious  air, 
'  Myriad  stars  in  the  firmament  glisten; 

None  can  h^ fairest  where  all  are  most  fair!' 

T.  H.  &  E. 
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•PEOyaCLAL  800nRT. 


IT  is  generally  said  that  the  zail- 
ways  have  brought  all  England 
togetber,  and  made  all  oar  great 
towns   mere  saborbs  of  Londtxi. 
This  may  be   true;  but  still,  in 
some   proTinoes,   proYincialism  is 
picturesque   and  predominant  as 
ever.    In  those  districts  which  are 
remote  from  the  ^leat  lines  of  rail, 
and  left  behind  m  the  quickened 
pace  of  our  day,  there  are  still 
ooontry  places  to  be  found  with 
Squires  of  the  Allworthy  or  Wes- 
t€vn  type,  and  where  we  may  be 
closely  reminded  of  the  dm  of  the 
Stuarts.    It  ought,  indeed,  to  be 
noted  that  proyincialism  is,  in -fiict, 
a  cbaracteristio  and  a  department 
of  the  human  mind;  and  if  the 
phrenologists  should  map  out  the 
brain  again,  they  ought  to  assign 
a  special  bump  to  the  discover- 
able order  of  provincialism.    It  is 
curious  how  the  idea  of  a  metropolis 
is  too  vast  an  idea  to  be  grasped  by 
multitudes  of  metropoUtans,  who 
s^h  for  the  narrower  limits  of  pro- 
vincialism. Hence  London  is  broken 
up  into  provinces,  and  the  man  of 
parochial  mind  does  not  so  muoh 
consider  himself  a  Londoner  as  an 
Islingtonian,orWestboumian;  and 
the  W.O.  district  is  altogether  a 
different  province  to  the  district 
N.  W.    Provincialism  is  as  much  a 
definite  emotion  as  patriotiBm  itself. 
The  man  of  limited  mind,  who  yet 
finds  that  his  home  and  business 
are  not  sufficiently  large  for  him, 
and  knows,  at  the  same  time,  that 
metropolitan  and  imperial  interests 
are  too  large  for  his  mental  scop, 
can  very  well  repose  on  i^rovm- 
cialism  as  on  a  satisfymg  mean. 

But  though  a  genuine  provin- 
cialism may  exist  in  London,  for 
its  true.xmdiluted  form  we  must 
go  to  the  provinces.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  it  is  excessively  hard,  or 
even  impossible,  to  get  it  there. 
Frequently  the  ooun^-house  re- 
produces the  town-house  with  the 
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utmost  exactitude.  There  are  the 
same  servants  and  liveries,  the 
same  horses  and  carriages,  the  same 
breakfeuts  and  dinners,  and  the 
same  visitors,  thongh  fewer  ^ 
them,  as  in  town  daring  the  season. 
Improvise  a  pavement  and  insert 
some  lamp-posts;  dress 'up  some 
fellows  as  policemen,  and  drive  a 
Hansom  up  and  down  before  the 
dining-rocHB  windows,  and  we  are 
once  more  back  again  in  town.  F<» 
ourselves,  we  do  not  profess  to  be 
Arcadxan,  and  we  are  not  dissiUiBfied ; 
but  stOl  there  is  not  here  the  mo- 
vincialism  which  we  sedc  But 
come  down  into  the  country 
some  clear  three  hundred  miles, 
among  fiunilisB  of  moderate  estate 
and  fall  expenditare,  in  districts 
where  there  are  no  railways,  or 
where  branch  lines  have  only  been 
established  very  recently;  where 
the  minor  coanigr  fiunilies,  albeit 
they  make  an  occasional  trip  to 
town  or  to  the  Continent,  still  sob- 
sist  in,  and  mainly  exist  f<»  their 
part  of  the  ooantoy,— and  yon  get 
a  very  genuine  kind  of  provincial 
life.  Tou  may  then  realize  the  in- 
tense earnestness  which  it  concen- 
trates on  matters  which,  to  the 
unassisted  human  mind,  would  ^- 
pear  trivial  and  petty  in  the  ex- 
treme; the  rivalries  and  fends, 
the  meannesses  and  the  amenities 
of  country  life,  and  the  pictaresque 
bits  of  interest  which  it  possesses 
for  the  observer ;  the  long  drive  of 
twenty  miles  throof^  indictable 
roads  to  the  ocmnty  ball  or  some 
solemn  dinner-party ;  the  first  meet 
of  the  hounds,  the  first  otter-hunt 
or  salmon  fishing,  the  wedding  or 
the  foneral,  and  the  local  gossip  on 
current  scandal  and  flirtation,  the 
change  of  servants  in  fJamilieB,  the 
prices  of  poultry  and  butter,  the 
tales  how  the  village  grocer  has 
turned  Dissenter  to  spite  the  parson, 
and  how  the  paison  always  keeps 
beneath  the  pulpitK^ashion  a  ser- 
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mon  which'he  is  prepared  to  launch, 
wheneyer  he  may  have  the  chance, 
against  a  reprobate  sqnire. 

It  has  always  been  noted  that  in 
courts  of  justice  you  obtain  some  of 
the  most  yivid  glimpses  of  local 
manners.  I  have  noted  several 
amusing  instances  in  a  remote 
country  district  with  which  I  used 
to  cultivate  an  acquainlance.  It 
frequently  happens  that  judge, 
legal  gentlemen,  plaintiiSs  and  de- 
fendants, are  all  on  some  terms  of 
intimacy,  and  permit  themselves  a 
familiarity  and  license  of  language 
which  would  indeed  astom'sh  more 
regular  courts.  For  instance,  I 
have  known  of  a  magistrate  who, 
being  annoyed  at  the  tone  of  a  de- 
fending lawyer  with  whom  he  was 
on  terms  of  chronic  animosity,  in- 
terrupted the  legal  proceedings  by 
brandishing  his  stick  and  threaten- 
ing to  crack  the  learned  gentleman's 
skull.  One  or  two  instonces  I  re- 
frain from  quoting,  but  the  follow- 
ing must  be  told.  On  a  far-away 
county -court  circuit  a  learned 
gentleman  used  to  preside  who  was 
more  noted  for  his  goodness  of 
heart  and  head  than  for  an  exten- 
sive technical  acquaintance  with 
the  law.  His  justice  was  irre- 
fragable, but  his  law  was  of  the 
shakiest  description.  There  was  a 
clever  young  solicitor  who  used  to 
plead  before  him ;  but  Lawyer  Jack, 
though  a  favourite  with  juries  and 
much  in  legal  request,  was  pos- 
sessed by  a  fatal  fondness  for  spi- 
rituous liquors.  One  day  a  rather 
important  case  was  called  on,  in 
which  Lawyer  Jack  had  to  appear. 
But,  alas!  he  had  made  a  beef- 
steak breakfiist,  washed  down  by 
ale,  with  his  client,  and  had  made 
a  point  of  honour  of  liquoring  up 
with  all  the  witnesses.  When  Jack 
began  his  speech  it  became  pain- 
fully evident  that  he  was  hardly  in 
a  condition  to  do  full  justice  to  his 
case  or  his  client.  The  kindhearted 
judge,  seeing  how  matters  lay,  ad- 
journed the  court  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Obviously  the  lawyer 
ought  to  have  spent  the  time  in 
holding  his  head  under  a  pump, 
and  have  told  a  waiter  to  keep  on 
uncorking  soda-water  until  further 
notice.    iDJudiciousIy,  however,  he 


went  to  the  bar  of  the  adjacent 
'  public,'  and  manufactured  a  mighty 
tumbler  hot  and  strong.  On  re- 
suming his  speech,  he  smiled  very 
inanely,  and  made  a  variety  of  very 
foolish  observations.  The  judge 
then  told  him  to  sit  down.  *•  Does 
your  honour  mean  to  say,'  asked 
Lawyer  Jack,  with  an  expression  of 
virtuous  indignation,  '  that  I'm  in- 
tossicated?'  '  I  mean  to  say/  mildly 
returned  the  judge,  'that,  lookin^^ 
to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  speakiog  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  I  hardly  believe  that  yoa. 
are  in  a  fit  con<&tion  to  be  per- 
mitted to  address  the  court'  For  a 
moment  the  lawyer  maintained 
an  attitude  and  look  of  wounded 
feeling  and  drunken  wisdom.  He 
then  said  calmly, '  I  really  believe 
that,  for  this  once,  your  Honour 
is  correct  in  an  opinion' 

An  extremely  thoughtful  and 
well-written  essay  was  published 
last  year  on '  Country  Towns,**  the 
author  of  which  strongly  advo- 
cated that  mitigated  form  of  pro- 
vincialism. There  was  an  excellent 
saying  by  an  excellent  man:  'When 
I  am  in  the  country  I  believe  in 
God,  and  when  I  am  in  London  I 
believe  in  the  devil.'  This  essayist 
endorses  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's 
complaint  that  society  is  crushing 
out  individuality.  He  thinks — 
which  we  altogether  doubt— that 
residence  in  a  country-town  would 
obviate  this.  He  says,  acutely 
enough,  that  though  people  in  Lon- 
don do  not  gossip  like  people  in  a 
small  town,  yet  a  London  aet  gossip 
just  as  much  as  a  country  9et,  It 
might  be  added  that  in  either  one 
might  so  live  as  to  defy  gossip.  He 
says  that  in  the  oounti^  we  might 
have  a  simple  natural  life,  and  tells 
a  town  story :  '  I  know  a  man,  sud- 
denly raised  by  successful  specula- 
tion above  the  life  of  an  operative, 
who  took  a  house  and  funiished  a 
splendid  drawiDg-room,  which  his 
wife  used  to  exhibit  to  his  friends, 
and  then  return  with  them  to  sit  in 
a  little  parlour  down-stairs.'    We 

•  ♦  Country  Towns,  and  the  Place  they 
fill  in  Modem  Ciritization.*  Bell  and 
Dald}-. 
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belieye  this  anecdote  might  be 
oapped  again  and  again  in  country 
towns,  and  the  standard  objection 
to  perpetual  proTincialism  is  un- 
touched— of  its  dreariness  and  stag- 
nation. 

Another  instance  may  be  taken 
as  illustrating  the  narrowness  and 
limitation  of  small  proyincial  towns. 
Every  market  of  metropolitan 
talent  is  regularly  fed  by  provincial 
feeders.  The  vast  me^rity  of  the 
men  who,  so  to  speak,  come  up  to 
the  snr&ce  of  tjondon  life  and 
achieve  some  kind  of  distinction, 
are  men  who  have  been  drawn  from 
the  provinces  by  the  irresistible 
London  nmgnet.  Such  men  achieve 
a  distinction  in  London  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
attain  in  their  own  provincial 
town.  The  local  artist  or  the  local 
poet  are  men  who  are  misunderstood 
and  derided.  If  by  any  chance  the 
town  should  earnestly  believe  in  its 
poet  or  its  artist,  that  poet  or  artist 
28  infallibly  a  humbug.  The  born 
genius  is  scouted  by  his  townsmen. 
When  all  the  world  has  recognized 
that  genius,  the  native  will  continue 
blind  and  deaf  to  it,  or  perhaps 
affirm  that  it  is  altogether  founded 
upon  misapprehension  and  mistake. 
A  prophet  is  without  honour  among 
his  own  kindred  and  in  his  own 
country.  The  prophet  will  there- 
fore do  wisely  if  he  ignores  his  town, 
which  will  most  certainly  ignore 
him,  and  appeal  to  a  larger  audience 
and  to  wider  sympathies.  It  hardly 
appears  to  us  that  our  towns  have 
progressed  in  this  respect,  or  done 
anything  towards  wiping  away  this 
reproach.  Lichfield  is  a  provincial 
town  which,  in  its  literary  aspect, 
is  very  favourably  known  to  us 
daring  a  portion  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. There  appear  to  have  been 
persons  in  Lichfield  who  were 
capable  of  recognizing  the  nascent 
genius  of  Garriok  and  the  ponderous 
sense  and  erudition  of  Johnson. 
Kindly  gentry  in  the  cathedral  close 
asked  the  young  fallows  to  dinner, 
and  did  what  they  could  to  pro- 
mots  their  views  in  life.  We  sus- 
pect that  anything  of  this  sort  is 
now  extremely  rare.  Still,  those 
whose  lot  is  cast  in  a  provincial 
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town  may  find  many  very  excel- 
lent arguments  to  prove  that  their 
lot  is  the  verv  best  in  the  world; 
and,  if  they  have  the  true  savoir 
vivre,  they  may  really  make  it  so. 
Theoretically  we  admit  the  charms 
of  provinciafism,  but  practically  we 
would  desire  to  combine  some  slight 
modification.  Let  a  man  have  the 
run  of  London  in  the  season,  the 
run  of  the  seaside  in  summer  and 
autumn,  the  run  of  the  Continent 
when  he  wants  a  change,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  fieeting  year  pro- 
vincialism becomes  a  very  endurable 
and  praiseworthy  institution. 

TEm  WOBLD  OF  LBTTEBS. 

That  voluminous  literature  that 
belongs  to  Abyssinian  subjects  has, 
we  hope,  received  its  culmination 
in  the  two  volumes  which  Mr. 
Hormuzd  Bassam  has  published, 
thinking  it  right  that  he,  too, 
should  have  his  say  on  a  subject 
in  which  he  was  so  greatly  con- 
cerned. The  volumes  have  caused 
some  of  the  critics  to  study  Mr.  Bas- 
sam as  a  psychological  subject,  and 
to  question,  from  internal  evidence, 
whether  he  was  the  best  sort  of  man 
to  make  the  majesty  of  Britain  intel- 
ligible to  the  barbaric  mind.  He 
has  something  more  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  Theodore's  present  of 
cows  to  Lord  Napier :  the  Abyssi- 
nian cow  threatens  to  be  as  re- 
nowned a  beast  as  the  Trojan  horse. 
Also  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Bassam  received  a  solatium  of  five 
thousand  pounds  for  the  hard  lines 
he  had  undergone,  and  Dr.  Blanc 
and  Lieutenant  Frideanx  two  thou- 
sand each.  The  last  gentleman,  on 
whom  the  honours  of  martyrdom 
were  so  nearly  forced,  will  have 
peculiar  reason  to  congratulate  him- 
self. When  the  war  commenced, 
we  were  all  gleaning  stray  facts 
discoverable  about  Abyssinia,  but 
now  there  has  been  such  a  blaze  of 
information  about  it,  that  an  addi- 
tional work  becomes  as  burdensome 
as  that  additional  penny  in  the  in- 
come tax. 

A  great  deal  of  deserved  attention 
has  justly  been  drawn  to  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's new  work  on  the  Malay  Arohi- 
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petaga*  It  is  in  eveiy  respect  one 
of  the  most  gennine  and  thoroiagh 
ymakB  of  travel  we  have  ever  pe- 
rused. Mir.  Wallace  returned  home 
six  years  ago,  hut  he  has  had  many 
thoosand  spcHsimens  to  examine  and 
classify,  ana  in  these  days  of  rapid 
writing  it  is  gmtifying  to  know  that 
iw  so  many  years  a  work  has  been 
simmering  in  an  anthor^s  mind.  Tra- 
-vbIs,  in  these  days,  must  be  sensa- 
tional, aDd  Mir.  Wallace's  sensations 
are  the  Orang-Utan  and  the  Bird  of 
Paradise,  which  anpear  in  every 
variety  of  artistic  illnstration.  The 
work  has  many  elements  of  jx^a- 
larity,  bnt  Mr. Wallace's  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  his  favourite  science, 
entomology,  and  the  positive  results 
at  which  he  has  arrived,  will  be 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  esoteric 
circle  of  scientific  readera.  That 
devotion  is  indeed  great  He  dilates 
with  joy  over  a  superb '  bug,'  and 
has  given  us  a  dose  description  of 
his  sensations  of  intense  excitement 
when  he  discovered  the  Croesus 
butterfly.  '  On  taking  it  out  of  my 
net  and  opening  the  glorious  wings, 
my  heart  began  to  beat  violently, 
the  blood  rushed  to  my  head,  and  I 
have  felt  much  more  like  fiunting 
than  I  have  done  when  in  apprehen- 
sion of  immediate  death.  I  had  a 
headache  the  rest  of  the  day,  so 
great  was  the  excitement  produced 
by  what  will  appear  to  most  people 
a  very  inadequate  cause.'  Those 
who  love  ferns— and  in  these  days 
who  does  not  love  them?— will  read 
with  envy  and  delight  of  fiam-trees 
that  raise  their  fronds  thirty  ftet  in 
the  air.  Mr.  Wallace  gives  a  very 
Incasing  picture  of  many  of  the 
tribes,  though  a  picture  the  reverse 
of  pleasing  is  to  be  given  of  many 
other  tribes,  and  thinks  that  some 
eueigetio  missionaries  might  do 
much  good,  bnt  then  they  must  not 
be  tra£ng  missionaries  but  men  of 
a  genuine  stamp,  like  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  of  Smgapore.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace does  not  positively  state  what, 
nevertbelesB,  his  words  imply,  that 
accredited  missionaries  fiNmi  £ng- 

*  *  The  Malay  Archipelago ;  the  Land 
of  the  Onng-UtsQ  and  the  Biid  of 
Paradiw^'' etc  By  Alfred  Ronell  Wal- 
lace. 


land  are  also  traders.  Mr.  WaHaee's 
great  oljeet  was  Natural  Hisiocy, 
but  his  remarks  on  the  ethnology 
and  physical  geography  of  a  remole 
region  so  rarely  visited  by  trwel- 
lers  are  exceedingly  valuabla  The 
archipelago,  as  a  whole,  is  oompar- 
able  with  any  division  of  tiie  globe 
— it  is,  indeed,  a  bioken-np  and  dis- 
monbered  continent,  and  it  has 
islands  larger  than  France  or  tlie 
Austrian  empire.  There  are  wamsy 
interesting  evidences  to  prove  tlist 
the  great  islands  of  Java^  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo,  at  a  reoent  geologioal 
epoch  formed  part  of  tiie  Anan 
continent,  and  the  other  islasidB 
farm  a  distant  divisioii  apptasi> 
mating  to  Australia  and  New 
Guinea.  Mr.  Wallace  dirides  the 
inhalntants  into  Malay  or  j^Bam, 
and  Papuan  or  black;  bnt  we  are 
somewhat  surprised  at  his  identify- 
ing the  Papuans  with  the  Poljiie- 
sians,  as  the  prevalent  ethnological 
opinion  identifies  them  with  tbe 
Malayans.  He  has  a  striking  de- 
scription of  the  wanders  of  a  coral 
sea;  but  he  maintains  that  the 
animals  and  i^ants  of  liie  tropicB 
are  not  more  brilliantiy  ooloined 
than  those  of  the  tempeivte  regiona. 
He  draws  a  oantrast  between  aavages 
and  dviliaed  bemgs  which  is  liy  no 
means  flattering  to  eiviliied  bebigs. 
We  think  that  Mr.  Wallace  showsio 
least  advantage  ^dien  he  deserts  his 
proper  path  as  a  seientifie  observer. 
Ihmngnis  residance  in  the  archj- 
pelago,  Mr.  Wallaoe  independeirtly 
rked  out  tiiat  ideaof  natural  setec- 


tion  and  the  survival  of  the 
which  is  known  ahnost  ezehHvely 
as  Darwnism. 

The  Earl  of  Oamarvon  issointiy 
celebrated  in  society  and  in  puitica, 
that  any  publication  of  his,  however 
slight,  is  sure  to  exdte  a  large  mea- 
sure of  personal  interest  He  has 
edited  the  diary  of  hk  late  &tiier^ 
a  nobleman  as  distinguished  for  Yds 
accomplishments  as  for  Idb  retiriue 
disposition— -in  a  most  oonpleteand 
meritorious  'manner,  most  ingeni- 
oualy  dovetailing  his  own  observa- 
tions on  his  fiftther^B  nanative.  As 
a  pietnre  of  the  Umd  at  the  epodk 
of  the  liberation,  tiie  diaiy  is 
ftithfnl  and  pxctmresque,  and  the 
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Earl  of  Ctnuurrcm's  own  statosmui- 
like  remarks  on  the  presenfc  state  of 
Greece  have  a  real  political  import- 
ance. The  .community  of  Greek 
merchants  in  London;  possess  a 
high  degree  of  social  repute  and 
oommercuiEd  proq)erify,  but  when 
they  come  to  apply  their  abilities 
to  the  politics  of  their  own  country, 
the  uniform  result  is  fBuluie  and 
seandaL  We  trust  that  Lord  Car- 
narvon will  redeem  the  literary 
promise  of  this  useful  and  pleasant 
uttle  book  by  some  work  of  inde- 
pendent authorship.  He  has  a 
hereditary  reputation  to  vindicate, 
besides  his  own  collegiate*  parlia- 
mentary, and  social  fiune.  The  days 
of  PhilhellenismareoTer;  and  it  is 
perhaps  very  doubtful  whether  the 
modem  Greeks  are,  in  any  real 
flense,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Greeks;  but  at  any  rate  the  same 
scenery  is  theirs,  and  they  are 
zealously  trying  to  xerert  to  the  old 
langnage,  and  to  keep  in  mind  the 
historic  traditions.  In  spite  of  the 
nusbehavioor  of  the  youogest,  and 
spoilt,  member  of  European  iSeuni- 
Iies,  tiiose  who  take  an  interest  in 
ancient  Greece  will  bel  an  interest 
also  for  modem  Greece.  An  article 
in  the  current  'Quarterly'— the 
author  of  which  is  aid  Sianley  aid 
DiabdUa—*  YAx,  Tozer's  Researches 
in  the  Higbland  of  Turkey,'  is 
coupled  with  Lord  Oamarvon's  pub- 
lication, and  the  reviewer  praises 
Mr.  Tozer's  volames  as  having  '  the 
thorough  taste  of  that  rare  quality, 
a  genuine  traveller:'  a  hint  for  col- 
lectors of  books  of  travel 

It  can  hardly,  however,  be  ques- 
tioned that  in  any  elassificaticMi  of 
traveUers,  very  few  would  luive  a 
higher  place  than  Bayard  Taylor. 
He,  indeed,  refutes  a  saying  that 
has  been  itl-naturedly  imputed  to 
Humboldt  respecting  him — ^  He  has 
travelled  more  and  seen  less  than 
any  man  living'— by  the  simple  re- 
mark, that  he  has  a  letter  of  Hum- 
boldt to  himself  which  would  silence 
such  an  invention;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  ingenuously  admits  that  he 
has  seen  more  than  he  has  been  able 
to  digest,  and  means  to  lay  aside  the 
mantle  of  the  traveller  and  apply 
himself  to  cultura  He  says  that 
the  mind  flags  under  a  constant 


receptivity,  and  must  have  time  to 
assimilate  and  arrange  its  stores. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  a  most  wonderful 
traveller;  he  has  penetrated  to  the 
Arctic  Zone,  and  Oenttal  A&ioa,  has 
ransacked  Europe,  and  is  la^^y 
acquainted  with  India,  Japan,  and 
China.  Although  be  cq»aakB  so 
modestly  and  unaffectedly  of  him- 
self, he  is,  in  truth,  a  charming 
writer  of  travels,  thoughtful  and 
observant,  and  possessed  oi  a  grace 
and  force  peculkrly  his  own.  His 
present  work  on  the  '  Byeways  of 
Europe  '*  will  only  cost  his  readers 
(me  regret,  which  will  be  found  in 
its  announcement  that  this  is  to  be 
his  last  book  <tf  travels.  He  here 
.  brings  before  us  his  reminiscences 
of  dietricts  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  are  not  at  all  difficult  of  inves- 
tigation to  <Mrdinary  travellers  but 
which  ordinary  travellen  geneEsily 
neglect  on  account  of  more  fre- 
quented and  foshionable  localitieB. 
Thus  he  penetrated  to  Andorra,  the 
little  republic  in  the  Pyrenees,  with 
which  ^  public  is  much  kws  ao- 
quainted  than  with  San  Miarina 
He  wi^ed  to  visit  Caprei%  but 
Garibaldi,  with  a  capriciousness 
which  seems  to  belong  to  his  cha- 
racter, refused  to  honour  the  strong 
letters  of  intcoduotfon  with  which 
he  was  furnished.  He  took aemise 
on  the  largest  European  inland 
water.  Lake  Ladoga,  so  rarely 
visited,  althongh  it  is  easily  acces- 
sible from  St  Petersburg.  So,  too, 
few  of  the  many  persons  who  sail 
Lake  Constance,  or  reach  St  Gall, 
penetrate  to  the  Little  Land  olt  Ap- 
penzelL  Yet  this  isolated  mountam 
republic,  islanded  in  the  territc»7' 
of  St  Qall,  presents  many  pomts  of 
interest,  and  struck  the  fiist  bk>w 
for  Swim  liberi^.  With  a  witnral 
affinity,  Mr.  Taylor  seeks  out  the 
simplest  and  most  primitive  forms 
of  democracy.  We  think  that  he 
ezaggerates—we  are  snre  nnoon- 
soiously — ^the  nnfrequentedness  of 
the  Balearic  IsUnds.  We  have 
friends  who  go  out  there  for  the 
winter;  and  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  a  regular  colony  of  Englirii  on 
one  of  the  islands,  owing  to  the 
construction  of  a  railway.    Again, 

*  <  Byeways  of   Europe.'      By  Bayanl 
Tsybr.    Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Co. 
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not  many  <^  the  tourists  who  visit 
Moscow  so  time  and  adapt  their 
visits  as  to  take  the  railway  toNijni- 
NoTgorod,  and  become  lusquainted 
with  that  great  &ir,  which  there^ 
by  a  thousand  links,  mingles  Europe 
and  Asia.  Here  he  took  some  of  tne 
famous  caravan  tea— and  only  the 
best  and  costliest  is  brought  over- 
land—>but  he  thought  he  had  had 
better  in  New  York.  He  noticed 
that  some  persons  took  about  thirty- 
three  teas  in  the  course  of  the  railway 
journey.  *  Winter-life  in  St  Peters- 
burg* hardly  comes  within  the  title 
and  scope  of  his  work,  but  we  should 
indeed  be  sorry  to  lose  these  vivid 
Descriptions  of  court  life  in  Russia. 
It  is  a  pleasant  change  to  turn  from 
Mr.  Taylor's  northern  to  his  south- 
em  experiences,  and  we  hardly 
know  which  we  like  best.  He  is  a 
true  cosmopolitan,  and  has  infinite 
powers  of  adaptation.  '  When,  at 
breakfast^  red  mullet  came  upon 
the  table,  and  oranges  fresh  from 
the  tree,  I  straightway  took  off  my 
northern  nature  as  a  garment,  folded 
it,  and  packed  it  neatiy  awa^  in  my 
knapsack,  and  took  out  in  its  stead 
the  light,  beribboned,  and  bespan- 
gled southern  nature,  which  I  had 
not  worn  for  some  eight  or  nine 
years.  It  waa  like  a  dressing-gown 
after  a  dress-coat,  and  I  went  about 
with  a  delightfully  free  play  of  the 
mental  and  moral  joints.'  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor  is  rather  a  disillu- 
sionating  writer.  He  describes  a 
beautiful  girl  with  her  indolent 
happiness,  her  fine,  regular,  almost 
Homan  profile,  her  dark  masses  of 
hair,  her  graceful  attitude,  her  im- 
pressible eyes, '  a  phantom  of  delight 
but  for  the  ungraceful  fact  that  she 
inveterately  scratched  herself  when- 
ever and  wherever  a  flea  happened 
to  bite.'  Mr.  Taylor  is  the  most 
remarkable  traveller  of  the  day. 
Lady  Franklin  perhaps  excepted. 

Several  biographical  works  of  im- 
portance have  appeared,  or  are  pro- 
mised, or  are  threatened.  We  con- 
fess that  we  are  disappointed  with 
Mr.  BUck's  translation  of  the  '  Life 
of  Leopold  the  First,' so  far  as  it  has 
appearod.  King  Leopold,  we  ob- 
serve, was  fond  of  repeating  a 
sensible  saying  of  Lord  Paimerston's 
—that,  to  be  in  perfect  health,  a  man 


ought  to  be  in  the  open  air  for  four 
hours  a  day,  and  he  appears  to  have 
acted  on  the  conviction.  Sir  Jamefr 
Gliurk  was  a  fiishionable  physioiao, 
with  more  solid  merits  than  geiM- 
rally  belong  to  his  class;  he  did 
very  much,  also,  towards  the  con- 
struction of  a  science  of  dimatology. 
His  life  of  such  a  broad-minded 
reformer  in  the  treatment  of  lunacy 
as  Dr.  GonoUy  will  be  read  witb 
much  interest,  especially  in  scien- 
tific  circles.  Mr.  Forster's  <  Lifo  of 
Walter  Savage  Lander'  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  must  seek  to  return, 
to  it  separately. 

But  the  critics  are  all  just  now 
sharpening  their  wits  and  their  pens- 
on  Mr.Lecky 's  new  work ;  and  people 
who  pride  themselves  on  inteilectaal 
conversation  have  certainly  derived 
from  it  both  a  stimulus  and  a  sub- 
ject   Mr.  Lecky's  first  work— on  an 
J[rish   subject— attracted  no  atten- 
tion, but  his  'History  of  Bation&l- 
ism,'  published  a  few  years  since, 
was  a  great  success,  and  after  Mr^ 
Gladstone  had  quoted  it»  was  re- 
garded as  almost  classicaL  We  may 
observe,   by    the    way,   that  Mr. 
Trench's  'Bealities  of  Lish  Life'' 
has  several  times  received  the  meed 
of  parliamentary  praise  and  quota- 
tion :  a  work  not  of  much  substance^ 
but  valuable  for  its  vivid  and  trust- 
worthy narratives.  Mr.  Lecky's  new^ 
work  on  the  History  of  Morals*  will^ 
we  think,  be  hardly  so  successful  as> 
its  predecessor,  although  it  isequaliy 
original  in  its  design  and  brilliant 
in  its  execution.    There  is  a  volu* 
minous  literature  of  ethics,  which, 
has  been  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
discussion  of  the  conflicting  theoriea 
of  the  two  great  schools  of  opinion  . 
on  this  subject.    But  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  formal  work 
that  has  examined  the  subject  histo- 
rically and  tested  the  theory  by  facts 
of  progressive  history.    This  is  what 
Mr.  Leoky  has  tried  to  do,  and  he. 
deserves  infinite  credit  for  the  forces 
and  boldness  of  his  attempt    Mr.. 
Lecky  shows  the  more  courage,  as 
he  is  opposing  what  is  certainly  the 
predominant  school  of  thought  on 
this  subject  at  the  present  moment.. 

♦  *  History  of  European  Morals  fmm 
Angastus  to  Charlemagne.'  By  W,  £.  H^ 
Lecky,  M.A.     Longmans. 
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The  Utilitarian  school,  which  the 
youihfdl  Macanlay  thought  he  had 
laughed  away  by  those  early  Essays 
in  the  '  Edinburgh/  which  he  was 
ashamed  to  reprint,  is  now  ex- 
pounded by  Mr.  Bain  and  by  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill;  it  possessed  the 
adhesion  of  that  powerful  authority, 
the  late  Mr.  Austin,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  it  commands  the  influential 
suffrage  of  Mr.  Grote. 

The  Intuitional  school— those  that 
affirm  that  Conscience  is  an  original 
&oulty  of  the  soul,  and  not  merely 
opinion  formed  by  experience— has 
no  such  names  to  oppose  to  these. 
Professor  Maurice's  recent  Tolume 
of  Cambridge  lectures  on  the  '  Con- 
science,' pleasant,  amiable,  and  read- 
able, was  eminently  unscientific  and 
unsatisfactoiy.  We  are  afiraid  that 
Mr.  Lecky's  philosophical  opinions 
will  hardly  command  much  respect. 
Vfe  are  sorry  for  this,  as  it  is  our 
own  side  of  the  controyersy ;  but  the 
argument  is  not  one  to  be  settled  by 
the  authority  of  names,  and  we 
patiently  wait  till  the  pendulum  of 
opinion  revolyes  to  the  other  side, 
and  better  champions  come  to  the 
front  We  hardly  thank  Mr.  Lecky 
for  hisadvocacy ;  and  when  he  brands 
his  opponents  as  holding  a  doctrine 
profoundly  immoral,  we  object  to 
his  calling  hard  names,  and  to  phi- 
losophy getting  into  a  passion.  The 
Utilitarian,  or  the  Beneficial  school, 
as  they  would  prefer  to  be  called,  do 
not  so  much  oppose  Mr.  Lecky's  rea- 
sonings, as  they  say  that  he  misrepre- 
sents them^and  misunderstands  them, 
and  is  simply  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  real  question  inyolyed  in  the 
controTen^.  We  may  ob8erTe,that 
when  the  'Fortnightly  Beview'  finds 
&ult  with  Mr.  Lecky's  logic,  and  the 
'  Saturday  Reyiew'  complains  of  his 
religion,  it  would  appear,  on  the  first 
blush  of  things,  that  Mr.  Lecky's 
logic  and  reUgion  are  in  a  bad  way ; 
only  we  recollect  the  homely  adage 
that  tells  us— let  us  not  blink  the 
UDsayoury  proyerb— that  the  pot 
often  calls  the  kettle  black.  There  is 
no  doubt,  howeyer,  but  Mr.  Iiecky 
is  not  80  much  a  philosopher  as  an 
historian— which  is  a  yery  different 
thing;  and  also  not  so  much  an  his- 
torian as  a  rhetorician— which  is 
also  another  yery  different  thing. 


Mr.  Lecky  is  a  complete  master  of 
the  eloquence  of  detail ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  marshals  interesting  fac\» 
in  a  graphic  style  and  with  most 
ingenious  doyetaihng,  so  that  he 
conducts  an  argument  ahuost  en- 
tirely by  means  of  illustrations.  It 
must  also  be  said  that  he  is  no  less 
yoluminous  in  his  fiacts  than  fertile 
in  his  generalizations.  At  the  same 
time,  one  occasionally  suspects  that 
Mr.  Lecky  is  striking  out  a  theory 
as  a  peg  to  hang  lus  learning  on. 
His  reading  is  both  extensiye  and 
deep,  but  it  runs  in  particular 
channels.  We  fully  accept  his  Latin 
and  his  French,  but  we  obn't  belieye 
in  his  Greek,  and  we  detect  no  evi- 
dence of  German.  And  when  Mr. 
Lecky  is  presenting  us  with  a  yast 
body  of  facts,  under  an  ayowed 
philosophical  bias,  it  is  impossible 
to  help  reflecting  that  these  facts 
might  be  assigned  a  yery  different 
interpretation  by  those  who  hold 
yery  different  opinions. 

But  working  between  the  dates 
of  Augustus  and  Charlemagne  it  is 
manifest  that  the  subject  of  morals 
is  as  inextricably  inyolved  as  the 
subject  of  religion.  Mr.  Lecky  does 
much  justice— and  also  much  in- 
justice— to  Christianity  as  a  system 
of  morality.  Mr.  Lecky  possesses 
what  he  considers  a  phuosopbic 
neutrality  on  the  subject  of  the 
supernatural  claims  of  Christianity. 
But  he  should  consider  whether 
such  a  neutrality  is  possible  for 
him — ^whether  such  a  position  is  not 
really  a  hostile  position.  He  might 
also  consider  whether,  if  the  facts  of 
Christianity  are  to  be  discarded  as 
lying  legends,  there  is  indeed  any 
dSbris  of  morality  left  worth  dis- 
cussing. It  is  not  here,  howeyer, 
that  we  can  venture  either  on  the 
philosophical  argument  or  the 
reh'gious  argument.  All  the  secular 
journals  are  pointing  out,'more  or 
less,  the  injustice,  the  confusion  of 
thought,  the  real  or  affected  igno- 
rance of  large  domains  of  inquiry 
which  characterise  the  chief  pifft  of 
his  work.  But  we  suspect  that 
Mr.  Lecky's  advocacy  on  one  side  of 
the  question  or  the  other  is  not  of 
special  importance.  The  thin  and 
rhetorical  nature  of  his  work  will 
probably  debar  it  from  any  perma- 
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Dent  place  among  the  prodactikmB 
of  leai  thinkaiB.  The  soil  ia  cai»- 
fally  cnltiTated,  but  then  the  soil  is 
thin.  Noanwontof  literary  manure 
will  make  np  lor  thia  efiaential  de- 
fect There  ia  one  more  remark 
which  we  moat  make.  Mr.  Leeky 
deyotea  hia  ooneloding  chapter  to 
the  aubjeot  to  which  JnTenal 
devoted  hia  Sixth  Satire.  Heia,  no 
doubt,  aa  honeatand  independent  as 
JnTenal;  only  weak  people  might 
bethink  themaelYea  of  expiugation. 
Had  the  diapter  atood  alone  we 
ahoold  haye  accepted  it  aa  an  nn- 
ayoidable  necessity  ai  the  anbject. 
But  to  say  the  trath,  Mr.  Lecky's 
langnaga  on  the  relation  between 
the  sexes  throughout  his  yolnmes 
is,  pretty  nnifonnly,  nnpleasing.  It 
may  be  aphiloaophy  for  philoeoj^bers, 
bn^  to  use  a  well-wom  phrase,  it 
is  Inr  no  means  a  work  for  family 
reading. 

BAST  END  EMiaRATION. 

Now  that  the  spring  season  is 
fiiirly  once  more  upon  ua,  that  the 
woods  are  free  and  the  waters  un- 
bound, that  the  spha»  of  out-door 
energies  and  actiyity  is  indefinitely 
enlarged,  the  sons  of  manual  toil 
open  a  fresh  campaign  in  the  battle 
of  lifB.  The  thought  of  emigvation 
becomes  familiar  to  many  minds,  and 
the  facts  of  emigratioa  are  repn>- 
duced  upon  a  large  scale.  Many 
are  leaving  the  soil  where  they  have 
found  the  bread  taken  out  of  thebr 
mouths.  A  short  time  ago  the 
British  and  Colonial  Emigration 
Fund  made  a  considerable  grant  to 
Woolwich,  and  a  still  larger  one  to 
Portsmouth^  to  eoMe  the  men 
thrown  out  of  work  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
Government  to  go  out  to  Canada  in 
the  transports  Crocodile  and  Serapis. 
The  eadae  society  lately  sent  out 
their  second  batch  to  Queensland, 
and  have  sent  out  two  hundred 
persons  to  Canada.  They  now  pause 
in  their  operations,  for  their  funds 
are  exhausted,  and  th^  must  wait 
till  they  get  more  money.  We  con- 
fess that  it  is  not  without  some 
feelings  of  sadness,  uncertainty,  and 
regret,  that  we  watch  the  varying 
phenomena  of  the  modem  ecaodos. 


It  ia  sad  to  be  obliged  to  eonfess 
that  Engiand  is  nnaUe  to  flnppiy 
the  daily  work  that  shall  in  retain 
Buppty  daily  bread  to  her  aoxiovB 
and  induatnoua  cfaikLreB.  It  is  sad 
that  in  a  country  poorly  aapplied 
numerically  with  men  in  oompaoBon 
with  the  other  great  Eoropeaa  atetea, 
we  ahonld  have  to  pari  with  ao 
much  nerve  and  sinew,  so  mvA 
coursge  and  endnranea.  TfaesTBteai 
of  giving  aasisled  pansaftiw  to  men 
who  are  prepared  to  defray  a  large 
portion  of  tl^sir  own  expenseB  nanst 
have  a  real  tendency  to  deprive  the 
coontry  of  those  who  by  pmdoioe 
and  foresight  have  pnrM  their 
capacity  of  becoming  good  dtizens 
at  homa  Still  than  ia  no  resisting 
the  iron  logic  of  hcts ;  and  if  men 
are  obliged  by  necessity  to  emigrate, 
or  if  they  choose  to  em]g;rale,  we 
must  make  it  our  care  that  they 
should  do  so  in  the  best  way  and 
nndertbemostfsvonrable  conditions. 
Emigration  is  a  great  natmal  law; 
but  then  it  ia  true  of  all  natural 
laws  that  nearly  everything  depends 
upon  the  mode  of  their  application 
to  our  necessities. 

To  the  particular  soeiefy  wa  have 
named,  the  Britii^  and  Gotonial 
Emigratfon  Fund,  we  entertain  a 
very  kindly  feeling.  We  are  assured 
of  the  rectitade  of  tiieir  intentions 
and  the  excellence  of  their  anange- 
ments.  Th^  have  done  much  good 
They  have  largely  promoted  the 
emigration  of  the  panper,  and  we 
should  be  sofry  if  they  more  exolu- 
sively  directed  their  eno^^ 
towards  emigration  among  tlie  in- 
dustrial dsaa  They  have  insisted 
that  wives  and  ftmilies  should,  so 
fcr  as  poaribfe,  accompany  tiie  bread- 
winner, checking  that  exclusive 
emigraiaon  of  young  men  that  have 
80  drained   some  districts  of  the 


country.  They  have  also 
noted  for  one  feature  iriiich  we 
could  wish  they  would  bring  more 
and  more  into  pronunenoe  inirtesdof 
withdrawing  it  into  the  shade— that 
is,  their  extensioo  of  that  limited  lut 
most  useful  form  of  erndgmtion 
which  consistB  in  sending  poor 
families  from  parts  of  the  ooimtry 
where  work  is  wanting  to  other 
parts  where  work  is  plentifuL  It 
has  often  happened  that  in  diflSerent 
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difltiioiB  of  our  kluid  labcrarers  haye 
been  waitmg  for  work  and  work  has 
been  waitiDg  for  laboorerB.  Men 
have  been  ahnost  starving  for  want 
of  employment  at  Poplar  wiio  pos- 
sibly might  find  plenty  of  it  at  New- 
caatto  or  Glasgow.  There  may  be 
a  plethoca  of  work  at  one  place  and 
an  ntter  deficiency  of  it  in  another. 
There  is  often  a  kmd  of  tidal  action, 
a  sort  of  flax  and  reflux,  in  matters 
of  business  and  employment.  To 
this  home-emigiation,  if  we  may  use 
such  an  antithetic  term,weespecially 
wish  well.  A  full  accurate  know- 
ledge and  careful  manipulation  of 
the  labour  market  might  save  many 
an  emigrant  that  now  tears  asunder, 
with  deep  wounds,  most  strong  and 
tender  ties.  Much  might  be  done 
in  this  way  towaids  equably  distri- 
buting the  supply  and  demand  of 
labour  throughout  the  country.  At 
least  let  us  not  send  away  our  men 
till  we  are  quite  sure  that  we  are 
not  able  to  keep  them.  It  is  a  pity 
that  there  should  be  families  who 
cross  theAtlimtio  and  the  Pacific, 
when  all  that  is  necessary  for  their 
subsistence  is  that  they  should  cross 
the  Homberor  the  Tweed. 

Still,  in  the  case  of  multitades  of 
men,  it  is  good  for  themselyes  and 
good  for  tibe  community  at  large 
tiiat  Uiey  should  emigrate.    Emi- 
gration is  the  true  answer  to  the 
hard  philosophy  of  Malthus  and  the 
atrocious  suggestions  of  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill.    The  Divine  law  that 
tells  men  to  increase  and  multiply 
also  tells  them    to  replenish  the 
earth  and  subdue  it.    In  spite  of  the 
philosophers  we  shall  not  think  that 
the  iiijunclion  is  a  mistake  until  the 
conditions  are  satisfied  and  proved 
to  be  insufficient     If  we  cannot 
keep  our  poor  let  them  emigrate  to 
that  which,   in   a   sense,   is   still 
British  soil.    Our  children  have  not 
altogether  left  us  who  still  retain 
English  laws,  language,  loyalty,  and 
religion.    The  enormous  territories 
and  scanty  populations  of  Australia, 
Canada,  and  New  Zealand  still  invite 
and  would  receive  more  than  we 
can  send  or  could  spare.    It  seems 
likely,  owing  to  the  enormous  fiscal 
burdens  of  America,  that  the  general 
tide  of  emigration  may  rather  set  in 
the  direction  of  British  colonieB  than 


of  the  boundless  Western  prairies. 
All  African  travellers  concur  in 
speaking  of  botmdless  possibilities  in 
store  when  the  African  interior, 
with  its  temperate  climate  and 
immense  fertility,  is  fairly  opened  up 
to  us.  The  national  good  is  vast, 
but  the  moral  good  is  vaster  stilL 
The  rough  salutary  change  of  emi- 
gration frequently  evokes  capacities 
and  energies  that  might  otiierwise 
have  lain  for  ever  dormant  The 
men,  wavering  on  the  borders  of 
our  criminal  class,  having  the  plain 
alternative  of  working  or  starving, 
will  clearly  elect  to  work.  The 
paux>er,  whether  he  has  become  such 
through  improvidence  or  by  the 
sheer  stress  of  adversity,  will  regain 
self-respect  and  the  en^yment  of 
solid  comforts.  The  artisan,  whose 
industry  and  self-denial  would  only 
suffice  to  make  slight  savings,  which 
ilhuess  or  scarcity  of  work  would 
soon  dissipate,  may  rest  beneath  his 
freehold  roof  and  plough  his  own 
heritable  fields.  A  broad  view  of 
imperial  interests  will  show  us  thf 
necessity  of  xecruiting  and  strength- 
ening our  colonies.  No  political  se- 
paration that  may  be  looming  in  the 
future  can  ever  abolish  the  most 
precious  and  permanent  uses  of  our 
empire. 

We  haye  therefore  no  honor  of 
emigration:  but  we,  at  the  same  time, 
earnestly  desire  that  it  should  be 
accompanied  vrith  all  necessary 
safeguards  and  limitations.  Too 
often,  historically  speaking,  emigra- 
tion has  been  the  result  of  some 
sudden  blind  unreasoning  impulse, 
weakening  to  the  parent  state  and 
fraught  with  disaster  to  the  emi- 
grants themselves.  Let  us  be  first 
thoroughly  assured  that  there  is  no 
place  in  me  old  country  for  those 
who  would  not  willingly  leave  her, 
and  only  fly  to  exile  to  avoid  star- 
vation. A  free  circulation  in  the 
labour  market,  and  ^e  giving  of 
prompt  effectual  assistance  in  the 
transfer  of  fiamilies  to  distant  home- 
spheres  of  labour,  might  obviate  any 
danger  of  draining  our  lesouroes  in 
men,  the  most  solid  material  of  any 
country.  Let  emigration  be  directed, 
as  much  as  possible,  into  those 
channels  which  flow  into  our  own 
colonies.    Let  there  be  a  constant 
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series  of  improvement  in  the  details 
of  the  passage  of  emigrants  and  in 
the  help  and  welcome  which  they 
receive  on  the  further  shore.  There 
have  been  stories  of  shame  and  scandal 
in  these  particulars  which,  we  are 
glad  to  know,  are  giving  way  to 
cheering  and  encouraging  accounts. 
We  trust  the  state  will  do  its  part, 
xuid  we  are  sure  that  the  church  will 


always  retain  its  place  in  the  van  of 
our  colonial  progress.  "We  wish  aU 
good  cheer  to  those  who  have  jnst 
embarked,  or  are  on  the  eve  of  their 
departure,  believing  that  they  and 
those  who  may  come  after  them  will 
by  strange  streams  and.  heneath 
strange  stars  build  np  an  imitatiTe 
England  and  renew  the  best  life  of 
our  nation. 
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MASQUEBS   AND    MUHHEBS: 
Cftriittnuur  in  t^t  dOrm  €im$. 


I  TRUST,  mv  friend,  thai  yon  are  one 
of  thoM  who  do  something  to  keep 
the  honours  of  ancient  Ohristmas.  I 
am  afraid  that  its  most  picturesque  time 
has  gone  now,  not  perhaps  without 
leariog  us  counterbahmcing  advan- 
tages.    One   might  also  call  Charles 

TQU  XYin.— <3HEI8TaiA8  NO. 


Dickens  the  apostle  oi  Christmas,  so 
strenuoualj  did  he  dwell  on  the  eating 
and  drinking  and  merry-making  side  of 
things.  But  there  is  a  merrier  and  an 
older  Christmas  even  than  that  of  Mr. 
Dickens  and  his  cheerful  school;  I 
might  even  say  Christmas  mysteriei 
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into  which  th^  had  not  psnetiated. 
To  understand  all  that  is  to  be  nnder- 
atood  of  Christmaa,  yon  mnrt  have  been 
much  in  the  ooontry  and  among  coun- 
trj  people ;  yon  most  haye  belonged  to 
a  fiunilj  that  Jealonslj  kept  up  all  the 
obeenranees  of  Ghriatmaa ;  and  you  must 
haye  aome  little  taate^  natural  or  ac- 
quired, for  archaBological  and  old-folk 
lore.  I  am  afraid  ibkt  Ghristmaa  itself 
has  dogenerated  with  the  degeneratioii 
of  its  obeoTfanoee.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  get  fOKg7t  damp,  mild  Ohristmases, 
instead  ofsharp  uoet,  or  two  feet  of 
snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  roaring 
north  wind.  You  oannot  largely  heap 
up  logs  on  the  hearth,  nor  imbikw 
mightuy  of  the  hot  wassail  bowl,  in  the 
absence  of  such  adjuncts.  The  plain 
fietot  is  that  thoee  eleyen  davs,  over 
which  we  made  such  a  tremendous  leap 
by  the  act  for  the  reotiflcation  of  the 
Cfalendar,  have  played  the  TCiy  mischief 
with  the  poets.  Our  fickle^  rainy  May 
is  not  the  May  of  our  old  poets,  which 
took  in  a  third  of  the  leafy  days  of 
June.  The  Ghristaias  of  this  century  is 
not  the  Ghristmaa  of  our  ancestors, 
which  came  aftera&ir  proportion  of 
the  cold  of  January.  Depend  upon  it 
we  have  lost  more  than  we  think  for  by 
that  change  of  the  Galendar.  But  still 
Ghristmaa  is  Ghristmas,  which  sounds  a 
self-endent  assertion,  but  which  is 
neyertheless  a  proposition  embracing 
very  wide  consequences. 

If  you  keep  Ghristmas  in  the  plea- 
■antest,  amplest  way,  you  do  not  keep 
it  so  well  as  it  was  kept  once  upon  a 
time.  Keep  up  all  the  old  fashions  still 
— ^and  there  are  fashions  that  have  been 
irretrievably  lopped  away  in  the  course 
of  time.  Ah !  that  merry  time  of  Yule  1 
that  grand  mystic  word  xule,  which  no 
philologist  can  explain,  and  which 
seems  to  carry  us  away  to  old  Scan- 
dinavian days,  when  the  grey  super- 
stitions of  the  Korth  struggled  with, 
and  were  often  incorporated  with, 
Ghristian  feasts.  I  hope,  at  least,  that 
on  the  Ghxistmas  Eve  you  keep  up  the 
custom  of  the  Yule  log,  lighting  the 
big  block  from  the  last  year's  brand, 
and  perhaps  lighting  up  your  Ghrist- 
mas candles,  remembering  that  of  old 
this  Feast  of  the  Nativity  was  called 
the  Feast  of  Lights. 

In  the  happiest  estate  of  olden 
Ghristmas  the  masquers  and  mummers 
held  their  bright,  careless  revels.  They 
welcomed  Father  Ghristmas  royally, 
with  light  and  song,  vrith  garlands  and 
banners,  and  all  the  choice  picturesque- 
ness  of  garb  and  costume.  What  quaint 
pageantry  flashed  through  the  arras- 
hung  room !  what  waving  of  plumes, 


what  glancing  of  spears,  as  the  &ntastie 
procession  passed  urough  the  portoiliis 
of  the  hail  or  castle  keep  into  the 
street  of  the  village  thai  neetled  cloae 
to  its  mighty  neighbour.  And  tboagt 
the  mummer  wore  the  strangest  and 
most  grotesque  of  masks,  yoa  umbj  be 
sure  me  maid  recognised  eye  and  Toioe 
of  him  that  wore  it,  and,  nothings  ooy, 
committed  herself  to  that  strange  em- 
brace in  the  mevry  dance.  We  amile,. 
perhaps,  at  our  ancestors  in  their  sftiBnge 
gropings  after  disguise  and  «ctniv»- 
ganza.  JjBt  us  not  forget  that  our 
greatest  and  most  statelv  poet,  in  liia 
masque  of  Gomus,  showed  to  what  xaie 
heights  of  poetry  the  masque  might 
come.  And,  indeed,  is  that  old  camedj 
of '  Masks  and  Faces'  ever  extinct,  and 
are  our  social  masks  more  innoeent 
than  theirs?  Would, even  at  Ghristmas 
time,  in  this  year  of  grace,  there  may 
be  none  more  harmful  than  the  mnm- 
mers  of  old  I 

For  some  days  before  and  for  aome 
days  after  Ghristmas  there  uaed  to  be 
divers  customs  old  and  quaint,  a  few 
of  which  linger  here  and  there,  but 
have  no  genond  obserranoe,  and  even 
the  mention  of  them  may  be  new  ta 
most  of  us.  On  8t  Thomas's  Bay 
women  would  '  go  a  gooding,'  poor 
women  who  sought  for  alms,  giving 
to  their  benefiMstors  in  return  bunches 
of  primroses ;  a  custom  now  gone  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  happy  custom 
*  to  go  a  carolling'  probably  prevails 
more  especiaUy  at  the  present  time 
than  it  nas  done  at  previous  pMerioda 
There  is  an  infinite  deal  that  might  bo 
said  about  the  carols,  of  which  here- 
after. In  some  places  on  Ghristmas- 
Eve  they  hunted  the  wren,  and  on 
Ghristmas  Day  owls  and  spanows. 
At  some  places  they  had  the '  Hobby- 
horse Dance.'  In  the  old  time  Ghrist- 
mas was  often  celebrated  by  a  buU- 
baiting,  to  which  the  Puritans  ob- 
jected, as  Macaulay  said,  *'  not  because 
it  gave  pain  to  the  bull,  but  because 
it  gave  pleasure  to  the  qpectators.' 
The  Puritans  endeavoured  to  put  down 
Ghristmas  and  all  *  superstitious '  feasts. 
They  made  a  parliamentary  order  (m 
the  subject,  ana  in  some  cases  seat 
round  the  criers  in  cities  to  enjoin  obedi- 
ence. But  Ghristmas  Day  had  a  recu- 
perative vitality  of  its  own;  certainly 
it  had  its  superstitions.  There  was  once 
an  odd,  picturesque  notion  in  western 
Devon  that  at  twelve  o'doek  at  night 
on  Ghristmas  Eve  the  oxen  in  thdr 
stalls  are  always  to  be  found  on  their 
knees.  Since  the  Kew  Style,  they  show 
themselves  superior  to  astronomy  by 
only  doing  so  on  the  eve  of  old  Christ- 
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znsB  Day.  An  honest  weft-oovntryman 
told  Brand  or  Ellis  that,  with  some 
oUiera,  he  made  a  trial  of  the  truth  of 
this  sapring,  and  watchiog  several  oxen 
in  their  stalls  at  the  above  time,  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  they  observed 
the  two  oldest  oxen  only  fiJl  upon  their 
knees  and  make  'a  ernel  moan,  like 
Christian  creatores.'  Of  coarse  the 
maids  had  all  kinds  of  snpentitions 
tonohinff  tibeir  sweethearts  and  fiitare 
hnsbanok  Ohristmas-boxes  will^Isap- 
pose,  be  the  last  of  Christmas  observ- 
ances that  will  be  rooted  out.  As  a  cus- 
tom of  nvine  kindlv  presents,  and  ne- 
oeanry  tdms,it  is  emiDently  eood,  bntas 
an  organised  system  of  irregmar  taxation 
it  ought  to  be  swept  away  like  the  ser- 
▼ants^  vails.  Flnm  puddings  and  mince 
pies  will  always  he  continued,  if  only  on 
account  of  their  annual  harvest  for' the 
doctor.  The  minced  pie  was  often  made 
the  pleasant  test  of  Puritanism.  An  old 
writer  flays:  '  How  greatly  ought  we  to 
regret  the  neglect  of  minced  pies,  which, 
besides  the  idea  of  menymaking  inse- 
paiable  from  them,  were  always  consi- 
dered as  the  test  of  sohismatios.'  How 
aealously  were  tbey  swallowed  by  the 
orthodox,  to  the  utter  ccmibsion  of  all 
fimatical  recusants  I  But  the  prettiest 
supentition  of  aU  is  that  so  musioaUy 
given  by  8hakspeare,  in  lines  which  we 
all  ought  to  know  by  heart, — 

'Soma  lay  that  ever  'salnat  that  seaaoa  oomes 
IVberaln  oar  Saviooi'a  btrlli  ia  celebrated 
The  bird  of  dawning  aingeth  all  night  long : 
And  then    they  aay  no   apMt   daita  atir 

abroad; 
The  nighta  an  wbotoaaDie;  then  no  ]^laneta 

•tilkck 
Mo  fiiry  takea,  nor  witch  haa  power  to  charm, 
80  hallowed  and  ao  sradona  la  the  time.' 

It  will  be  remembered  how,  in  Mr. 
LonsfellowB  '(Golden  Legend,'  the 
monJKB  indulge  in  a  *gaudiolum,'  hard 
drinking  beiog  the  order  of  the  day ; 
while  Lncifei;  diaguiaed,  assures  them 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  some 
stories  told  to  his  disadvantage.  They 
all  carouse  eagerly, 

'  Except  that  nefltfloaa 
aebald,  the  refwtorariiu,' 

until  the  abbot  breaks  in  upon  their 
debauch  and  recommends  the  discipline 
of  the  scourge.  I  suiqiect  that  there 
was  many  such  a  scene  in  the  old 
mediflBval  days,  and  that  the  jollity  of 
the  times  overflowed  even  witnin  con- 
vent and  monastery  walls.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  in  those  days 
Ohristmas  Eve  was  a  fast,  while  it  is 
nowuniveisaUvafeast.  Indeed  through 
all  the  eccleaastioal  world  doubtless 


the  Ohristmas  Eve  was  kept  as  a  fast. 
Then  we  hear  there  was  a  well-defined 
custom  at  IfarseiUes  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a.  family  reaident  in  the  town 
should  sup  together  on  maigre ;  but  the 
next  day  the  Enelish  turkey  made  a 
regular  part  of  me  feast,  and  there 
was  a  jolly  party  on  the  Christmas 
night  In  the  country  they  had  their 
revels,  jnst  as  we  have  our  carols.  The 
pleasant  Whistlecraft  shall  describe  the 
glorious    jovial   doings  <tf  mediaval 


•  Hogtheada  of  honey,  Uldeiklns  of  moatard, 

Hntton  and  Iktted  beetea  and  baoon  awtna ; 
Herooa  and  bittema^ 


Teal,  maUard,  pigeon%  widgeon,  and  In  fine, 
Flom  pndrtlnga»  panrabfa,  apple  plea  and  cua- 
tard. 
And  therewithal  they  drank  good  Gaaaon 
wine; 
With  mead,  and  ale,  and  dder  of  onr  own. 
For  p<nter,  panch,  ud  negua  were  not  known. 

'All  aorta  of  people  there  wen  aeen  together. 
All  aorta  of  character^  all  aorta  of  dream; 

The  fool  with  foz'a  taU  and  pcaoock'a  feather, 
FUgrlma  and  penitenU  and  grave  boigeaaea. 

The  oonntiy  people  with  their  ooataof  leather, 
VlntoeiB  and  TictnaUeia  with  cana  and 

GroooM,  ardiecB,  varleta,  lUconera,  and  yeo- 
men, 
Dunaeb    and  waiting   maids   and  waiOng 

It  wonldbe  veiy  interesting,  if  we  coukl 
discover,  going  back  to  these  early  days, 
the  origin  of  many  happy  Christmas 
faahions.  Who  first  thought  of  intro- 
ducing the  laurel  and  all  evergreens; 
and,  above  all,  the  glossy,  clustering 
holly  with  its  red  berries  and  ils 
pointed  leaves?  Is  the  mistletoe  rather 
I)ruidical  or  Christian  ?  At  least  Chris- 
tiao  lips  have  taken  very  kindly  to  its 
legend  and  its  license ;  and  I  hope  that 
no  amount  of  modem  refinement  will 
altogether  abolish  its  power  to  make 
love  easy  to  timid  and  self-distrustfiil 
lovers.  How  quaint  is  the  legend  of 
the  Glastonbury  thorn,  when  on  the 
Christmas  Day  (Old  Style)  the  haw* 
thorn-tree  in  the  abbey  ohurohyanl 
was  covered  with  milk-white  blossoms. 
The  pretty  iM^end  ran  that  Joseph  of 
Aximathea  planted  his  staff  in  the 
ground  on  Christmas  Day,  and,  like 
Aaron's  rod,  it  blossomed.  It  was  even 
said  that  all  the  slips  out  from  ihat 
plant  flowered  regularly  on  the  Christ- 
mas Day. 

But  let  us  come  back  to  masques  aad 
mummers.  One  of  the  most  curious 
Christmas  festivities  was  the  sport  of 
mumming.  A  mummer  wgniflAff  a 
maaker,  one  disguised  with  a  vizard,&om 
B  3 
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an  old  Batch  or  Baniflh  word.  ItbeloDgB 
to  a  phase  of  mannen  which  in  the  na- 
ture of  thinga  has  paabed  utterly  away, 
with  the  very  faintest  chance  of  being 
ever  resoacitated.    The  original  essence 
of  the  sport  was  that  men  shoald  be 
ihressed  np  as  women,  and  women  as 
men,  and  in  this  attire  go  from  one 
neighhonr's  house  to  another,  making 
merry  cheer.    There  is  no  doubt  that 
thia,  lUce  so  many  of  the  old  obserr- 
ances  of  CShristmaa,  was  derived  from 
the  ancient  heathen  world,    in   their 
tboroogfa  joyonsness  of  life  and  igno- 
rance of  aoruples.    Many  of  the  early 
Chrifltian     fathers    TehemenUy     de- 
nounced them,  and  would  haye  done 
away  with  these  merry  observancea 
altogether.   Thus  there  is  a  memorable 
passage  bv  Gregory  Nadanxen  which 
throws  lignt  upon  the  very  earliest  ob- 
senrance  of  Christmas  Day.    *  Let  not 
our  doors  be  crowned ;  let  not  dancing 
be  encouraged ;  let  not  the  cross  paths 
be  adorned,  the  eyes  fed  nor  the  earn 
delighted ;  let  ua  not  feast  to  excess, 
nor  be  drunk  with  wine.*    Very  good 
advice,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  still,  we 
think,  inyolving  a  fallacy  on  the  part 
of  Gregory.    There  was  no  reason  why 
pooide  should  not  enjoy  themseWes  in 
moderation  at  their  greatent  fcbtivals ; 
and  we  find  one  sensible  writer  saying 
that  the  great    enemy  envies  festal 
pleasures,  and,  owing  men  a  grudge, 
fakes  this  opportunity  of  spoiling  their 
sport    Gregory  appears  to  nave  been  a 
man  of  severe  mind.    He  relates,  with- 
out any  disapprobation,  that  a  day  or 
two  after  Ghnstmas  Day,  being  Childer^ 
mas  or  Holy  Innocents  Day,  children 
were  whipped  to  impress  the  memory 
of  the  event  upon  their  minds,  *  and  in 
a  moderate  proportion  to  act  over  the 
crueltie   again   in   kinde.*     Children 
were  regularly  whipped  in  some  of  the 
great  schools,  not  for  any  fault,  but  *  to 
keep  them  humble.'     It  was  not  found 
possible  by  Gregory,  or  by  any  one  else, 
to  abolish  the  old  licence  and  merry- 
making of  immemorial  times.    A  more 
excellent  way  was  devised.   A  compro- 
mise was  eflfected.    The  more  harmful 
element  was  abandoned  and  the  simply 
pleasant   retained.    The   case  of  the 
worthy  Bifihop  Valentine  was  eminently 
a  case  in  point.  The  old  Mitumaliahad 
been  eccleftiastically  abolif^hed  and  the 
reverence  to  a  worthy  saint  substituted. 
They  were  willing  to  honour  the  saint, 
but  they  also  wished  to  keepnp  the  old 
love-games.  80  they  mixed  up  the  two, 
celebrating  the  double  event,  and  St 
Valentine  is  the  tutelar  patron  saint  of 
all  lovesick  boys  and  girls. 
But  we  must  get  baok  to  our  mum* 


mery.    Ko  doubt  it  came  from  that  r.H 
pre-hifitoric  catumalian  time  when  ma 
feasted  luxuriously,  sent  preeenta,  made 
interchanges  of  raiment.    We  wOI  r«t 
discuss  the  aichsBological  question,  bst 
will  take  it  for  granted.     TTie  great 
Christian  fea^t  happily  coincided  witb 
the  great  heathen  feast,  and,  what  wsii 
more,  was    overruled    to     some  thin? 
better.    There  is  no  doubt  but  accord- 
ing to  the  original  idea,  mmnmini^  w«s 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  it  be 
came  the  fertile  source  of  aboaea.  Both 
Church  and  State  set  their  faces  against 
its  exoesses ;  but  in  spite  of  all  peof^    | 
would  still  run  about  with  maabi  and     | 
mischief.  Among  the  acTere  acts  of  the 
Eighth  Hany   (who  ought   to   ha^e 
shown  more  of  the  mercy  which  he 
needed  for  himself),  there  ia  one  against 
those   who   'disguise   themaelvea    in 
apparel   and  cover   their  fiaoes  with 
vut>r8,  gathering  a  COTipany  together, 
naming  themselves  mummen,   which 
used  to  come  to  the  dwellin^-plaoes  cf 
men  of  honour.'    And  ao  we  find  mT 
LadyHorley,  in  the  'Paaton  Papeii' 
ordering  that  'there  were  none  di»- 
guisinga,  nor  harpings,  nor  larkinga, 
nor  linginga,  nor  more  loud  ditportt; 
but  playing  at  the  tablea  and  cheaa  and 
cards ;'  such  disports  she  gare  her  fc^ks 
leave  to  play,  and  none  others.    But 
mummery  had  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the 
people.     Even  at  the  Court  itself  it 
was  practised,  after  a  decent  and  ho- 
nourable way.    Stowe  talks  of  eighty 
tunics  of  buckram,  forty- two  vizoirs,  and 
a  great  variety  of  whinuacal  dresaes. 
provided  for  the  diaguiae  at  Court  at 
the  feast  of  Christmas.    80  a  grave  an- 
tiquary quotes  a  manuscript  ftom  the 
Ashmolean,  setting  forth  that  at  Christ- 
mas noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  fair 
estates  entertained  their  heralds,  who 
'  lived  in  the  country  like  petty  Idngn 
They  always  eat  in  Gothic  Halla,  where 
the  mummings  and  other  Christmas 
Bporta  were  performed.     The  hearth 
was  commonly  in  the  middle,  whence 
the  saying  **  Bound  about  our  coal  fire."  * 
We  are  able  to  see  also  how  mummery 
became  an  innocent  and  lively  diver- 
sion, in  remote  country  houaea,  in  which 
the  father  and  head  of  a  fiimOy  would 
take  parti    '  Then  cornea  mumnmig  or 
masquerading,  when  the  Squire's  ward- 
robe is  ranrackd  for  dreases  of  allkinda. 
Corks  are  burnt  to  black  the  faces  of 
tile  fair,  or  make  deputy-moustacios,  and 
every  one  in  the  family  except  the  Squire 
himself  must  be  transformed.'    In  fact 
mumming  simply  means  masouerade 
after  its  peculiar  Christmas  kino. 

Old  Stowe,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  CO  much  precious  knowledge  of  ttie 
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X>ast,  gt^eB  ftn  aoocmnt  of  a  remarkable 
mnmrnery,  irbioh  the  citizens  of  London 
made  for  the  disport  of  Prince  Richard, 
son    of   the  Black  Prince.    'On   the 
Banday    before    Candlemas,    in     the 
night,  one  hundred  and  thirty  citizens, 
disguised  and  well  horsed  .in  a  mum- 
mery, rode  to  Kennington,  beside  Lam- 
lieth,  where  theyonng  Prince  remained 
'With  his  mother.    Followed  one  richly 
arrayed,  like  an  Emperoor :  and  aftcor 
him  some  distance,  one  stately  tyred, 
like  a  pope,  whom  followed  twenty- 
four  oaxdinals:  and,  after  them,  eight 
or  ten  with  black  vizors,  not  amiable,  as 
if  tbey  had  been  legates  from  Borne 
forain  princes. 

*  These  maskers,  after  they  had  en- 
tered the  manor  of  Kennington, 
alighted  from  their  horses  and  eatei'd 
the  hall  on  foot:  which  done,  the 
Prince,  his  mother,  end  the  Lords  came 
out  of  the  chamber  into  the  hall,  whom 
the  mummers  did  todute.  Then  the 
mummers  set  to  tiie  Prince  three  jewels, 
one  after  the  other,  and  a  ring  of  gold, 
which  the  Prince  wan  at  three 
casts.  Then  they  set  to  the  Prince's 
mother,  the  Duke,  the  Earles,  and 
other  lords  to  every  one  a  rin^  of  gold, 
which  they  did  also  win.  After  which 
they  were  feasted,  and  the  masick 
sounded,  the  Prince  and  Lords  daunced 
on  the  one  part  witii  the  mummers, 
which  did  also  dance ;  which  jollitie 
being  ended,  they  were  again  niade  to 
drii£,  and  then  departed  in  order  as 
they  came.' 

The  special  perfomiances  of  the 
mummers  has  been  akin  to  the  Mimcle 
Play,  in  giving  a  sort  of  dramatic  en- 
tertainment about  St  George  and  the 
Dragon.  In  a  yast  proportion  of  cases 
the  mummers   used  to  come  back  to 


It  was  got  up  at  times  very 
elaborately  with  all  kmds  of  whimsictJ 
oddities.  The  sctors  were  chiefly  young 
lads,  and  got  themselves  up  in  the  cos- 
tame  most  appropriate  for  their  allego- 
rical characters.  On  Ohristmas  £ve 
they  set  out  on  their  perambulationa, 
and  knocked  at  the  door  of  any  house 
to  which  they  might  come,  requesting 
admittance  in  the  name  of  King  Ohrist- 
mas. Sometimes  there  would  be  a  pro-, 
cession  of  this  sort.  First  of  all  comes 
old  Father  Ghristmss  with  his  holly- 
bough  and  his  wasiiail  bowL  Then 
comes  a  very  pretty  child  carrying  a 
branch  of  mistletoe.  Then  comes  the 
Grand  Turk,  the  great  St.  George,  and 
the  devouring  Dragon.  A  doctor  cornea 
with  a  large  box  of  pills,  to  cure  the 
wounded  man.  Of  ooorde  those  kinds 
of  adjuncts  permit  of  indefinite  exten- 
sion.   In  some  odd  comers  the  custom 


of  mummers  lingers  on.  At  Tenby  the 
mummers  regularly  go  round,  generally 
in  parties  of  threa  They  go  through 
various  characters,  and  end  with  a  re- 
quest for  money— 

'  Ladies  and  geottaneo. 
Oar  story  Is  ended. 
Our  money-box  to  reoommended ; 
Five  or  six  Bbilttoss  will  not  do  us  harm. 
Silver  or  copper,  or  gold  if  yon  can.' 

But  of  course  this,  however  Dictures<}ue 
and  interesting,  is  a  sad  oepravation 
from  that  older  state  of  things  which 
existed  in  so  many  of  our  great  houses 
at  Ohristmas.  A  bright  and  pleasant 
scene  would  be  furnished  by  the  mnm- 
men  of  the  olden  time  at  their  best 
estat&  We  will  suppose  a  manorial  hall 
like  that  of  Oowdray  or  Manorbier.  A 
procession  is  formed  and  marohee  into 
the  halL  Perhaps  some  dwarf  or  my 
lord's  jester  lesos  the  way,  the  two 
being  very  frequently  united  together. 
Then  the  murioians  follow,  handsome 
shapely  maidens,  who  enter  with  all  their 
heart  into  the  pastime,  and  lend  it  a 
pleasant  grace.  Then  the  mummers 
play,  perhaps  something  of  St.  George 
and  tne  Ihagon,  or  something  more 
akin  to  a  Biiracle  Play ;  and  no  doubt 
they  gave  themselves  a  good  deal  of 
the  old  Fescennine  licence,  in  sly  hits  at 
their  neighbours  or  at  the  local  or 
general  politics  of  the  time.  And  what 
rare'  Ohristmases  there  must  have  been 
in  those  old  days— what  daysfor  playing 
and  feasting,  and  hidiug  ana  love- 
making:  when  the  beeves  and  the 
hogshrads  were  brought  into  the  castle 
yuds;  when  the  ladies  sat  in  their 
tapestried-hung  zooms  or  lounged  on 
the  pleasaunce;  when  those  mighty 
fire-places  were  all  ablaie ;  when  bar- 
bican, portcullis,  corridor,  battlement 
tower,  secret  passages,  hidden  chambers 
were  all  given  over  to  Ohristmas  revel- 
ries, and  the  mummers  haying  played 
out  their  game  had  further  little  ^ames 
of  their  own,  sanctioned,  for  the  imme- 
morial Ohristmas  season  I  . 

Another  extremely  important  per- 
sonage of  Ohristmas  was  the  Lord  of 
Misrule.  He  was  a  very  celebrated 
personage  at  the  inns  of  court,  and  at 
the  colleges  of  Oambridge  and  Oxford. 
For  a  time  he  endured  in  Scotland  as 
the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  but  the  severer 
clime  of  our  northern  region  was  hardly 
congenial  to  his  flourishing.  At  the 
Middle  Temple  the  Lord  of  Misrule  at- 
tained to  the  dignity  of  an  elaborate 
and  expensive  institution.  He  had  a 
mock  courts  his  guard  and  'parade,' 
lord  treasurer  and  lord  keeper,  and 
two  chaplains,  wIuh  actually  when  they 
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Mcended  their  own  pulpits,  made  him 
three  low  bows.  The  jodges  eent  him 
TeniBon,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  sent  him 
wine.  HIb  own  eipenaea  were  two 
thoosand  pounds,  and  the  king  was 
woDt  to  kuight  him  afterwards.  Old 
Stowe,  as  nsosl,  gives  ns  a  capital 
aoconnt  of  matters.  *In  the  time  of 
Ohiistmas,  there  was  in  the  King's 
House,  wheresoever  he  lodged,  a  Lord 
of  Mimile,  or  Master  of  Meiry  Disports, 
and  the  like  had  ye  in  the  house  of 
every  Kobleman  of  honour  or  good 
worship,  were  he  spiritual  or  temporaL 
The  llayor  of  London  and  either  of  the 
SherifEs  had  their  several  Lordfo/JTw- 
rvls,  ever  contending  who  should  make 
the  rarest  pastime  to  delight  the  be- 
holders. liieM  lords,  beg&ning  their 
rule  at  Allhallows  Eve.  continued  the 
same  unto  Oandlemas  Day  :  in  which 
space  there  were  fine  and  subtle  dis- 
guisings,  masks  and  mummeiiBs,  with 
plaving  at  cards  for  counters,  nayks, 
and  Points  in  every  House,  more  for 
pastimes  than  for  gaine/  Stnbbe,  the 
Puritan,  however,  is  very  severe  in  his 
account :  *  The  wilde  heades  of  the 
parish  chuse  them  a  grand  capitaine  of 
misokief,  and  hym  thev  crown  with 
great  solemnitie  and  adopt  for  their 
kyng.'  He  goes  on  to  say:  *Then 
march  these  heathen  companie  towards 
the  church  and  churohyarae,  daoncyng 
and  swingyng  their  biankeroheaft  over 
their  heades  m  the  diurche,  like  De- 
villes  incarnate,  with  such  a  confused 
noise  that  no  man  can  hears  his  own 
voice.  Then  the  fooliahe  people,  tiiey 
looke;  thev  fieere.  and  mount  upon 
formes  and  pewes,  to  see  these  goodly 
pageauntes.  solemnised  in  this  sort 
And  thus  tkeee  terrestrial  ftiries  spend 
their  Sabbath  daie.'  We  don*t  mean 
to  defend  these  free-«nd-easy  praotices, 
but  we  consider  that  Mr.  Stubbs  usee 
very  depraved  language  and  ought  to 
be  as  much  ashamed  as  the  Lord  of 
Misrule  himself. 

The  genuil  effect  of  the  older  Ohrist- 
mas  must  have  been  exceedingly  good, 
especially  in  country  districts  and 
among  the  poorer  classes.  Bemember 
that  these  were  the  days  when  there 
were  no  cheap  pleasures,  cheap  travel- 
ling, cheap  port,  and  so  on.  Then  Christ- 
mas was  an  innocent  saturnalia.  Ko 
wonder  that  its  plf  asures  were  spread 
over  the  octave.  Jffo  wonder  that  it  was 
the  season  bo  dwelt  on  in  the  retrospect, 
and  BO  fraught  with  delight  in  the 
profipect  How  it  lit  up  the  dull  days 
and  the  hard  work,  sweetening  and  re- 
lieving the  monotony  of  things  I  Here 
is  an  extract  from  a  rare  old  tract  more 
than  two  hundred  years  dd :  '  After 


dinner  we  arose  from  the  Board  tsd 
sate    by  the  Fire,  when    the    Hartn 
was  introduced  all  over   writh  roasted 
apples,  piping  hot^  expecting  a  Bote  f^ 
Afe  for  a  cooler,  which  immediate^ 
was    transformed   into    Lamb    Wod. 
After  which   we   discoomed  merrilT; 
some  went  to  Oaids;  others  san^  Oejoig 
and   pleasant  Songs  (suitable   to  tbe 
times) ;  then  the  poor  iabonzing^  fiindf 
and  Maid  Servants  with  the  Flow-bo^ 
went   nimbly  to   dancing;    the   poc? 
toyline  wretches  beuig  glad  of  my  ceo- 
pany,  because  they  had  little  €iT  ng 
sport  at  all  tiU  I  came  amongst  than ; 
and  thereupon  they  skipped  and  lespal 
for  joy  singing  a  OaroL  Thus  at  actife 
(Barnes   and  Gambols    of    Hoi^eoeHa, 
ShooUng  the  Wild  Mare,  and  the  hke 
harmlcfis  sports,  some  part  of  the  teditas 
night   was   spent,   and    earlj   in  the 
morning  I  took  my  leave  of«  promiaiB^ 
they  should  have  my  nreaenee  again 
the  next  28th  of  December.*     Tbiaisa 
tondung   picture    of    toilii^    hnmas 
nature  being  permitted,  for  once  in  a 
way,  to  '  go  out  on  the  borat*  in  this 
primitive  fisMhion.    Let  oa  be  glad  that 
if  Christmas  brings  less  positive  amuse- 
ment, time  has  also  brooght  less  need 
of  it,  in  the  abundance  oi  lelaizatioo  is 
other  directions.    But  not  to  the  pocr 
alone,  but  to  all  classes  did  CSui^tmss 
bring  the  happiest  hopea  and  relief 
What  lover  so  shy  but  he  might  Ids 
the  red  Ups  of  his  mi&treas  nnder  the 
tutelary  protection  of  the  mistletoe? 
Amid  the  openness  and  joy  of  Qirist- 
mas  the  bashful  swain  might  be  moe 
bold  and  the  coy  maiden  be  less  shy. 
What  an  opportunity  for  him  of  happy 
invention  to  shadow  forth  his  ovrn  love 
tale   in   asking   about  another;   and 
while  some  could  dance  or  hunt,  othea 
might  win  praise  by  the  sweetneas  of 
son^  or  the  weird  awful  eloquenoe  of 
stones  about  ghosts  and  goblinsu    A^ 
at  Cliristmas  time  beyond  all  othen 
paxents  would  lay  aside  their  flinty 
hearts,  and  consent,  if  it  oould  only 
be  BO  arranged,  to  make  young  lovesB 
possibly  happy.    And  doubtless  when 
the  flush  of  youth  and  love  was  past, 
there  were  very  many  who  had  the 
best  hopes  and  thoughts  of  Qirirtmas 
that  any  of  us  could  enjoy.    MacauUy 
says  that  people  used  to  ^peak  of  a  time 
'when  England  was  menrie  Sngknd 
indeed,  when  the  poor  did  not  envy  the 
greatness  of  the  nch,  and  the  rich  did 
not  srind  the  fisces  of  the  poor.'    He 
thinks  that  we  were  pushing  back  the 
golden  age,  and  that  the  go<xl  old  times 
are  really  our  own.    However  that  may 
be,  tiiere  are  some  lessons^  too  mu^ 
ignored  now,  to  be  learned  from  the 
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storied  past ;  not  the  least  is  the  rest 
and  freedom  from  care,  the  hospitality 
and  fan  and  loye  and  ioyoosness,  and 
the  compact  fl^pathy  of  classes,  which 
belongea  to  Christmas  in  the  olden  time. 

The  tired  mnmmer  lays  aside  his 
mask.  He  seems  a  little  weariful  and 
disgnaied.  Life  is  but  a  mummery, 
and  we  all  do  wear  the  mask.  We 
«ure  not  what  we  seem— not  what  we 


seem  to  others,  not  what  we  seem  to 
ourselves.  We  are  playing  a  play,  but 
we  know  it  is  all  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit  We  are  glad  to  lay  aside  the 
social  disguise  and  relapse  into  sober 
sadness.  Well  is  it  for  us  if  our  made 
has  been  only  to  provoke  the  sallies  of 
mirth  and  the  laugh  of  love,  and  that 
in  our  human  weariness  there  abides  a 
deep  and  enduring  sense  of  the  most 
bleraed  meaning  of  the  Christmas  time. 


WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  HAPPENED  ONE  CHRISTMAS  TIMB. 
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OHBISTHAS  was  oomiDg.  There 
were  indicatioDS  of  ite  approadi 
eTery where.  The  grooen,  the  hutchen, 
and  ianoy  emporiomSy  all  proclaimed 
Ghrifltoias  was  ooaung.  At  the  lailway 
aiationfl  there  was  more  than  the  usoai 
bustle— more  waggons  going  to  and  fro, 
more  oabs  for  down  tmius,  more  plea- 
sant flftoes;  fewer  looking  'business,' 
nothing  bat  *  bnsineBS.'  Mo  doubt  of 
it,  Christmas  was  coming. 

<  Where  for,  sir?* 
'liUle  Stanford/ 
'What  class,  air?' 

'  Second.  Put  my  rug  and  porbomn- 
teau  into  the  carriage,  and  here's  some- 
thing for  you.' 

The  tiayeller  was  a  handsome,  well- 
formed  young  man  of  two-aud-twenty, 
one  who  evidently  was  prepared  to  look 
the  world  in  the  face  and  to  foroe  his 
way  onwards.  His  name  was  Beginald 
Wainwright. 

Having  paid  the  cabman,  Beginald 
entered  the  station,  and,  taking  his 
ticket,  went  on  to  the  platform.  A  neat 
brougiiam  drove  up  and  a  young  man 
got  out. 

•Where  for,  sir  ?• 

<  Little  Stanford.' 

'  What  dass-flist,  sir?' 
•Ye8,fir»t' 

*  Have  your  things  in  with  you,  sir  T 
'  Yes— thanks.' 

And  the  new-comer  having  spoken  a 
few  words  to  his  servant,  entered  the 
station,  and,  obtaining  his  ticket,  went 
on  to  the  platform.  His  name  was 
Walter  Mainwaring.  In  a  minute  or  two 
the  young  men  ooi^nted  each  other. 

*  Ah  I  Reginald,*  exclaimed  Walter, 
holding  out  his  hand,  which  the  other 
took  somewhat  slowly,  *glad  to  have 
met  you.  WhjTi  I'^o  ^^  ^^^  you  since 
our  day's  shooting  on  the  1st* 

'No,*  replied  B^inald,  coldly,  'Lon- 
don is  a  vast  city ;  the  distance  is  great 
between  darges  Street  and  Finsbury 
Square.' 

'It  is  you  that  make  it  so,  Begi,' 
said  Walter,  smiling.  '  You  know  that 
my  father,  sister,  all  of  us  are  most 
glad  to  see  yon.' 

*  Well,  I'll  believe  so ;  but  a  lonely 
fellow  is  apt  to  grow  captious,  espe- 
cially when  only  a  clerk  in  a  merohant's 
oountiug-house.' 

'And  what  am  I,  Cousin  Begi?*  re- 
plied Walter.  *  The  governor  keeps  me 
to  the  desk  as  closely  as  though  I  were 
a  stranger.' 


<  Quite  right.  You  will  have  leisme 
enough,  be  thinks,  when  he  makes  yoo 
his  partner.' 

'  Take  your  places,  take  your  plaoeB,' 
bawled  portere  and  guards. 

*  Where's  your  carriage?  well  tiavel 
together,'  said  Walter. 

*I  fancy  not;  I  go  seoand,'  replied 
Beginald. 

'And  so  will  I.  Here,  porter,  get 
out  my  things ' 

*  No  time  now,  sir ;  train  five  minntei 
late.  Oct  in,  please,  sir;*  and  so  the 
cousins,  for  sudi  the  young  men  were, 
journeyed  apart  until  they  reached 
Little  Stanford,  where  their  uncle,  Mr. 
Kalph  Bfainwaring,  resided.  He  had 
been  a  prosperous  stockUoker,  and 
having  purohased  a  very  fair  estate  in 
the  country,  retired  thither  with  an 
only  daughter  to  ke^  house  far  him. 
It  was  his  custom  to  invite  his  nephews 
at  stated  intervals  to  paas  a  few  days 
with  him,  in  September  to  knock  over 
the  partridges,  and  at  Christmas  time 
to  look  up  the  pheasants.  He  did  not 
shoot  hinuelf,  but  he  preserved  after  a 
fashion,  and  invited  some  of  his  tenants 
to  a  day's  sport  occasionally. 

Beginald  was  a  legacy  from  a  dear 
sister  who  died  soon  after  her  husband 
had  been  lost  at  sea^  leaving  her  with 
very  scantv  means.  But  her  good 
brother  Balph  came  to  her  help  and 
soothed  her  last  houn  by  the  aasuranoe 
that  her  boy  should  be  cared  for. 

Walter  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Main- 
waring's  brother,  a  thriving  City  mer- 
chant, who  had  ventures  to  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  was  too  busy  ever  to 
visit  Little  Stanford ;  but  he  was  al- 
ways ready  to  send  an  ambassador, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  highly 
politic  to  keep  up  friendly  relations 
witli  his  brother,  the  more  especially 
as  nearly  all  Balph's  ready  money  was 
invested  in  the  nouse  of  Mainwaring, 
Wapaholl  and  Company. 

Cousin  Emily  was  waiting  to  give 
them  welcome  in  the  station,  having 
driven  from  Stanford  Hall  in  her  pony- 
carriage,  whilst  Traps,  the  gamekeeper, 
had  brought  a  light  cart  for  the  luggage. 
Emily  s  ponies  were  the  admiration  of 
Little  Stanford  and  parts  adjacent,  and 
her  skill  in  handling  them  was  no  less 
a  theme  of  general  commendation. 
There  was  quite  a  contest  between  the 
young  men  as  to  who  should  sit  beside 
the  fiaiir  charioteer,  and  as  she  positively 
declined  to  give  the  casting  vote,  Begi> 
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nald  proposed  that  they  ihoiild  toBs  for 
the  honour,  and  Beginald  won. 

£iiiily  Hainwaring  was  a  capital  girl 
to  hftTe  rale  in  a  ooontir  house.  With- 
out a  particle  of  that  detestable  '  fiist- 
ueas'  which  has  so  deteriorated  the 
eharms  of  English  maidens,  she  had  a 
happy  freedom  of  manner  which  made 
every  one  at  ease,  and  a  oondderate- 
ness  which  insured  the  comfort  and  en- 
joyment of  eveiy  guest  She  was  yery 
fond  of  her  cousins,  and  their  adyent  at 
the  Hall  was  always  looked  to  with 
pleasure  both  by  her  finther  and  herself, 
and  this  was  made  evident  the  moment 
the  visitors  entered  the  house.  There 
was  the  beaming  old  gentleman  illu- 
minatine,  as  it  were,  the  doorway, 
whilst  the  background  of  smiling  ser- 
vants seemed  delighted  at  the  prospect 
of  increased  duties.  There  was  no 
make-belieye  in  the  shake  of  the  hand 
or  the  ring  of  the  meUow  Toioe  which 
told  the  boys  they  were  welcome, 
always  welcome ;  nor  was  there  any 
possiDility  (nor  inclination)  to  pass  by 
the /aeon  of  cherry  brandy  which  Bot- 
ting  the  butler  had  received  orders  to 
administer  on  the  instant  of  airiyal. 

And  tlien  the  bonfirea  in  the  bed- 
rooms. Emily  had  seen  to  them  before 
driving  to  the  station.  No  heap  of 
oinderB  just  smouldering  for  appearance 
sake,  but  a  pile  of  crackling  wood-logs 
on  a  substratum  of  glowing  coals^  the 
gracious  heat  going  at  once  to  the  mar- 
row and  thawing  whatever  there  might 
be  undissolved  by  the  cherrjr  brandy. 
Then  the  beds  vrith  their  eider-down 
coverlids  and  piled-up  piltows,  that 
made  the  new-comers  almost  wish  it 
were  bed-time,  had  not  past  experience 
recalled  the  coming  savoury  luncheon, 
with  its  honest  home-fatewed  stingo, 
and  the  good  dinner  which  the  doctor 
and  parson  never  refused  to  shtfe  when 
invited  thereto,  and  no  better  assurance 
of  the  exoellence  of  the  viands  and 
superiority  of  the  wine  could  be  de- 
siied. 

The  young  men  made  a  brief  toilette 
and  thenjoined  their  host  in  the  dining- 
room.  iSnily  had  catered  delightfhlly, 
and  her  cousins  gratifled  her  by  ddng 
ample  justice  to  the  luncheon.  The 
round  pond  was  in  excellent  condition 
for  skating,  so  the  whole  partv  ad- 
journed thither,  as  Emily  excelled  in 
that  graceful  pastime  Then  home 
again  to  dinner ;  but  we  are  warned  by 
the  space  allotted  to  us  that  however 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  recount  all  the 
cheerftil  doings  at  Stanford  Halt  we 
must  forbear,  and  proceed  as  defUy  as 
we  can  to  the  nanation  of  the  events 
which  will  constitute  our  story. 


To  know  Emily  Mainwaring  was  to 
love  her,  especially  if  the  heart  chanced 
not  to  be  preoccupied.  She  was  not 
strictly  speaking,  oeautiful ;  but  if  a 
nose  a  little  retroutt^  and  a  chin  a 
trifle  too  round  and  short  would  not 
have  satisfied  Phidias,  yet  the  rosiest 
of  lips,  the  whitestof  teeth,  the  brightest 
of  hazel  eyes,  arched  over  by  the  most 
delicate  eyebrows  a  shade  darker  than 
her  rich  chosnut  hair,  made  ample 
amends  for  the  classical  deficiencies  of 
her  happy  fooe,  radiant  with  health  and 
cheerfulness.  Her  figure  was  faultless, 
and  made  all  kinds  of  exercise  accept- 
able,  and  consequently  she  was  free 
firom  all  fine-ladyish  ailments  which 
are  sometimes  thought  to  be  interesting, 
but  are  at  all  tunes  exceedingly  obiec* 
tionable  to  those  who  are  expectea  to 
sympathise  with  them.  She  played 
and  sang  moderately  well,  and  she 
alwavs  had  the  good  taste  to  attempt 
nothmg  that  required  the  education  of 
a  prima  donna  or  the  practice  and 
genius  of  a  Benedict. 

There  was  mne  than  one  eligible 
young  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood 
who  had  the  heartache  through  Emily 
Mainwaring,  but  as  yet  no  one  had 
ventured  to  propose  to  her.  Her  father 
made  no  secret  of  his  confidence  in  her 
prudence  and  good  sense,  and  it  was 
generally  known  that  she  would  be 
free  to  make  her  own  election  should 
she  be  ever  put  to  the  test 

B^inald  and  Walter  were  more  in 
love  vrith  their  cousin  tiian  any  one  else, 
and  there  was  little  doubt  but  the  young 
men  suspected  each  other  of  entertain- 
ing this  predilection.  She  might  not 
have  suspected  it  also,  but  if  she  had 
done  so  her  manner  was  more  en- 
couraging to  Reginald,  as  he  was  gene- 
rally her  esquire  upon  an^  trifling 
emergency.  She  was  fifeer  in  speech 
with  him  than  with  Walter,  who  wanted 
tde  confident  bearing  of  his  cousin ;  and 
when  at  times  he  was  silent  and  she 
detected  hun  looking  at  her  with  «]ack- 
Jnstre  eyes,'  she  would  challenge,  as  it 
were,  Beginald  to  talk,  as  though  to 
avoid  Walter's  observation.  Not  that 
she  was  ever  unkind  to  Walter;  she 
never  refused  his  companionship  in  a 
walk  or  a  ride ;  she  sang  or  played  any- 
thing he  requested  of  her ;  she  read  the 
books  he  brought  to  her  or  sent  to  her 
time  by  time.  She  bade  him  good- 
night and  good-morning  with  a  smile 
that  sent  a  pleasant  psin  into  his  heart 
and  made  hun  deliciously  miserable  for 
minutes  afterwards. 

Was  she  a  coquette  after  all  ? 

Christmas  has  been  kept  at  Stanford 
Hall   with   all   the   honours,  as  Mr. 
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Wkai  mighl  ka^e  happemd  <me  CkruimaM  TtiM. 


Mainwaring  had  been  nourished  on  the 
milk  of  human  kindnen,  and  beUeved 
he  was  doing  God's  work  in  making  as 
many  of  his  feUow-erealiireB  as  he  ooold 
happT  and  rejoioing.  He  thought;  also; 
that  ne  offered  the  best  thankspving 
for  the  j;ood  bestowed  upon  him  by 
encouraging  in  himself  wad  others  a 

Sleasant  cheeiftdness,  and  indulging  at 
tting  times  in  a  'becoming  mirth/ 
and  Ohrisbnas  was  one  of  those  times 
when  he  and  his  household  and  friends 
made  merry,  and  ibund  no  better  way 
than  in  following  the  old  cusbMns,  deck- 
ing his  house  with  holly  and  other 
greenery,  and  dispensing  his  CSuiittmas 
cheer  with  a  liberal  hand  to  great  and 
small,  like  a  true  old  Englim  gentle- 
man. Not  so  his  brother  Kiiaa  He 
was  one  of  those  who  pride  thenuelves 
upon  being  too  strong-minded  to  care 
for  such  friTolities—he  was  too  much  *  a 
man  of  business '  to  care  to  have  the 
great  current  of  trade  impeded  but  for 
a  day,  and  though  he  loTed  good  eating 
and  drinkiog,  nis  dinner  must  have 
been  earned  by  a  morning  of  bargaining 
and  speculation.  Hence  it  was  that  at 
a  time  when  most  families  gather  for 
one  day  at  least  under  the  parental 
wings,  that  Walter  was  pennitted  to  eat 
his  Ohristmas  dinner  at  Stanford. 

Two  days  only  remained  of  the  young 
men's  pleosant  holiday.  It  wanted  half 
an  hour  to  breakfast,  when  Reginald 
tapped  at  Walter's  bedroom  door. 

<  Gome  in.  Ah  I  good-morning, 
Regi.' 

'Good-morning.  I  have  been  tossing 
about  half  the  night,'  continued  Regi- 
nald, *and  I  shall  do  so  for  a  dozen 
nights  more,  xmless  I  speak  out' 

'Indeed  1  Whatfs the  matter?'  asked 
Walter. 

'  Well,'  replied  his  cousin,  'you  know 
that  I  am  rather  a  blunt  speaker,  and 
like  to  go  straight  to  any  object  I  have 
in  view.  And  so  I  have  come  to  you. 
I  fimcy,  Walter,  that  we  are  both  hit 
by  the  same  bolt.  I  mean,  plainly,  we 
both  are  in  lore  with  Emily/ 

Walter  coloured  deeply,  and  only  said, 
'  Well,  what  then,  Regmald?' 

'  Simply  this.  I  can  see  no  rights 
if  it  be  so— why  I  should  eive  place  to 
you,  and  I  have  determined  to  apeak  to 
my  unde  this  morning,  and  if  he  con- 
sents, I  shall  propoBS  to  Emily.' 

'I  have  no  riffht  to  interfere  with 
any  course  you  think  proper  to  pursue, 
Reginald,'  replied  Walter.  «I  wish  it 
had  been  otberwiae.  Tou  have  the 
right  of  priority,  having  spoken  first;* 
and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  his  cousin, 
which  the  other  took  and  pressed 
warmly. 


'  I  wish  it  had  been  otberwisev  alaow ' 
said  Reginald ;  'but  I  cannot  abandon 
what  I  believe  will  be  the  mulring  or 
the  Boaning  of  my  lifis.' 

« Whatever  may  be  the  result,  Be^ 
nald,  let  us  still  oontimie  friends; 
though,  if  yon  are  snooessfttl,  I  feel  we 
shall  not  meet  here  again,  at  least  &r 
some  time  to  come.' 

'Oh,  nonsense,  Walter,'  rq>]ied  Re- 
ginald; 'you  are  a  prosperooB  maa, 
you  have  a  large  socie^  aboat  you,  and 
may  pick  and  choose.  But  I — ^I  am  a 
poor,  struggling  devil,  with  haidljr 
mxxe  female  acquaintance  than  my 
landlady  and  her  squinting  dang^hter. 
There's  the  breakikstbelL'  Thebteak- 
tBMi  lacked  something  to  make  it  the 
cheerful  meal  it  usually  was. 

Reginald  frequenUv  rclspoed  into 
thought— very  unususl  with  him — and 
Walter  was  evidently  disturbed  and  ate 
with  little  appetite.  Emily  after  a 
time  caught  the  contagion~-dntmMn 
and  had  not  Mr.  ICainwaiing  got  into 
one  of  his  long  stories,  there  is  no 
knowing   how  the   day  would    liave 


over,  Reginald  went  out 
into  the  garden  to  smoke  a  cigar  and 
to  airange  his  thoughts  before  seeking 
an  interview  with  his  tmole.  As  be 
walked  up  and  down  he  was  startled 
from  his  reverie  by  Bang,  a&voorite 
setter,  jompingnpon  him  in  ftioidly 
reoognition.  Witiiout  thinking,  p^- 
hape,  he  kicked  the  poor  brute  savagidj 
and  sent  the  dog  howling  away.  As  he 
looked  towards  the  house,  he  thought 
he  saw  Emily  leaving  the  window  of 
the  breakfost-room.  He  thought  little 
ci  that  matter,  and  went  on  with  his 
cigar  and  his  oogitBitions. 

Reginald  had  less  fear  of  rejection  bj 
Emily  than  by  her  fother,  who  might, 
he  thought,  take  exception  to  his  social 
position.  But  had  not  that  good  uncle 
promised  to  advance  htm  three  thou- 
sand pounds  whenever  an  eligible  op- 
portunity for  its  investment  presented 
itself?  He  reflected  also  upon  his 
uncle's  frequent  dedaiation  that  Emily 
should  choose  for  herself^  and  so  at  Isrt 
he  found  courage  to  go  to  Mr.  Main- 
waring. 

The  old  gentleman  was  hardly  sur- 
prised, as  he  believed  every  one  must 
love  his  Emily ;  and  Reginald  left  him 
with  full  permission  to  try  his  fortune. 

Reginald  found  his  oousin  busied 
with  her  housekeeping  acoounta 

'  Emily,  will  you  allow  me  to  inter- 
rupt you  for  a  short  time  ?*  said  Regi- 
nald, sitting  down  by  the  table. 

'  Certainly,  as  soon  as  I  have  added 
up  this  cduDon.    There,  that* s  doii&' 
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*•  I  am  going  to  sarprise  yon,  I  fear, 
by  what  I  am  about  to  aay.' 

A  alight  flush  came  into  Emily's 
face. 

'  I  have  been  with  unole  this  morn- 
ing, and  have  made  a  oonfeenon  to 
him,  and  which  I  now  want  to  make  to 
you.* 

Bmily's  heart  took  fdarm,  and  she 
only  bowed  and  smiled. 


*  I  am  not  clever  at  making  speeches, 
Emily,  bat  what  I  am  aboot  to  say 
comes  from  my  heart— I  have  long * 

'Stay,  Begmald— dear  cousin,'  said 
Emily,  laying  her  hand  upon  his.  *  If 
I  guess  the  purport  of  what  you  would 
say  to  me,  do  not  say  it  We  have 
been  like  sister  and  brother  to  each 
other  for  so  many  yeara^  that  it  would 
grieve  me  greatly  to  say  anything  that 


you  might  remember  as  an  unkindness. 
I  have  a  great  regard  for  you— almost 
a  sistei^s  love.  Jjei  us  remain  as  we 
have  ever  been.  Ck>me  and  go  as  you 
have  done,  alwavs  welooma  Mv  father 
loves  you  and  will  care  for  your  mture— 
but  I — ^you  understand  me,  dear  cousin  ? 
— you  will !  —you  do  I' 

She  pressed  his  hand,  and  then,  with 
eyes  fQled  with  tean^  ^left.the  room. 


Reginald's  &oe  became  dark  with  anger. 
He  bit  his  lips  until  blood  came.  He 
folded  his  anns  and  stood  erect  like  one 
defying  fate. 

'R^ted/  he  muttered.  <No,  not 
rejected,  not  even  permitted  a  hearing. 
And  that  she  calls  kindness.  I  am 
forestalled  by  Walter.  The  well-to-do 
cousin  is  preferred  to  the  struggling 
dependent   on    her    other's   bounty. 
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Whai  might  have  happened  one  Cknrimae  Time. 


NothiDg  acw  1 — ^the  old  fight— money 
against  poverty.  Walter  knew  he  was 
safe,  or  he  would  not  have  taken  matteri 
80  coolly.  A  oorl  Why  did  he  not 
tell  me  be  had  been  before  me  ?  Well, 
be  it  as  it  is ;  but  if  be  manies  her,  and 
I  can  cross  his  path,  ('11  do  iC 

With  many  other  evil  thoughts  and 
words  he  left  the  house,  hardly  know- 
ing where  he  went  Traps,  the  keeper, 
was  standing  near  the  stable  with  a 
couple  of  guns,  waiting  for  orders.  He 
touched  hu  hat  as  Reginald  approached, 
and  was  startled  at  the  angry  expression 
of  bia  face. 

*  Ah,  Traps,  yes  ;  give  me  a  gun. 
ril  take  a  turn  through  the  home 
wood.' 

*YeB,  sir.  Shall  I  wait  on  you, 
sir  ?' 

*  No :  m  go  alone.    Send  Bang.' 

*  I'm  afraid  be  won't  follow  you,  sir,* 
said  Traps,  curtly;  ^  not  after  the  kick 
you  gave  him  this  morning.' 

'  Who  told  you  I  kiokedfhim?'  asked 
Beginald,  sharply. 

*Mi88  Emily.  She  sent  to  me  to 
look  at  him,  thinkiug  he  was  hurt  So 
be  is.' 

*She  told  you,  did  she?*  asked 
Beginald.  *  Send  him  here,  and  if  he 
dou't  foUow,  m  shoot  him.' 

'That  would  hardly  suit  my  book, 
sir,  nor  youm  neither.  I  wouldn't  take 
ten  guineas  for  the  dog.' 

*  lott  wouldn't  ?  you  old  fool.' 

*■  The  dog's  mine,  sir ;  and  if  you  doubt 
me,  yonder's  Miss  Emily,  and  you  can 
ask  her.' 

Reginald  gave  a  glance  in  the  di- 
rection indicated  by  Traps,  and  then, 
almost  snatching  the  flask  and  shot- 
belt  from  Traps,  he  strode  off  towards 
the  home  wood. 

He  continued  to  walk,  bis  gun  over 
bis  shoulder,  looking  on  the  ground, 
evidently  recalling  what  had  passed 
during  the  morning.  At  length  he 
stopped  at  a  gate,  and  clinching  his  fist, 
exclaimed, 

*  That  d dog  I    She  saw  it  and 

has  resented  it.' 

He  did  not  return  to  luncheon,  but 
he  had  a  strone  will,  and  by  dinner- 
time liad  again  Deoome  master  of  him- 
EC'lf,  and  laughed  and  talked  as  though 
tlie  present  had  been  the  happiest  nM>- 
ment  of  his  life. 

The  next  day  came  as  a  relief  to  all. 
Cousin  Emily  and  her  pony  carriage 
were  again  in  requisition,  and  Reginald, 
as  though  out  of  bravado,  took  his  seat 
bebide  his  fair  cousin,  and  chatted  as  he 
had  done  when  no  shadow  had  come 
between  them. 

When  they  parted    at  the  station 


Reginald  was  the  last  to  AhakB  faaada 
with  Emily. 

'  Good-bye,  fair  cousin,'  he  said ;  '  I 
have  seen  the  last  of  Stanford  HaUT 

Tears  came  into  Emily's  eyas,  bat 
Reginald  turned  away  snoiling:,  and 
jauntily  waving  his  handl^xtdilef  as  be 
went 


CHAPTER  IL 

Reginald  Wainwiight  did  not  keep 
bis  word.    Some  ten  months  after  the 
visit  we  have  recorded,  lie  beard  that 
his  cousin  £knily  was  in  London,  on  a 
visit  to  his  uncle  in  Clarges  Street  He 
bad  BO  completely  estranged   hhnnplf 
from  Walter  that  he  was  not  apprised 
of  this  visit,  as  he  would  otherwise  have 
been,  and  he  only  heard  of  it  by  acci- 
dent   He  believed   himself    wroDg«l 
both  by  Emily  and  Walter,  as  it  was 
hardly  a  secret  that  th^  were  £ik>w 
engaged  to  each  other,    when  be  re- 
called the  past,  he  could  remember  so 
many  acts  upon  her  part  that  he  bad  a 
right  to  consider  justified  him  in  tfae 
belief  that  be  was  more  than  indifferent 
t()  her,  and  he  could  only  conclude  that 
he  had  been  trifled  with  for  some  aiuister 
purpose  of  her  own— perba^  to  draw 
on  Walter  to  an  avowal  of  Ins  \cffe  fur 
her,  and  which  he  believed  had  been 
made  by  his  wily  cousin  at  the  time  of 
their  interview  in  the  bedroom.     He 
allowed  these  impressions  to  obtain  the 
mastery  of  his  better  judgment  his  better 
feelings,  until  he  became  zestleas  aad 
vindictive,  and  there  was  a  pronene» 
in  his  nature  to  be  dogged  and  revenge- 
ful.   Yet  his  uncle,  Emily *s  &tber,  wa» 
his  benefactor — ^tbe  only  true  friend  he 
had  ever  known,  and  he  was  now  about 
to  visit  him  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of 
the  generous   promise   made  two   or 
three  years  before. 

As  Stanford  Hall  was  barely  distant 
two  miles  from  the  station,  Reginald, 
having  only  a  small  valise,  determined 
to  walk  thither.  What  a  change  in  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  aince  he  travelled 
that  road  to  the  Hall,  seated  beside  her 
that  he  had  loved  with  all  the  strength 
of  Ills  passionate  nature !  There  was  no 
doubt  of  it ;  the  blow  he  had  received 
had  struck  upon  his  heart  and  numbed 
it,  and  old  remembranoes  and  associa- 
tions had  no  softening  influence  upon 
him.  He  liad  been  cast  aside  for  the 
richer  suitor,  for  whose  advantage  he 
had  been  used  and  trifled  with. 

His  visit  was  unexpected  by  his 
uncle,  who  nevertheless  received  him 
with  the  old  welcome. 

*What    Regi,    boy;  Tm    heartily 
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glad  to  see  yoaf  said  the  old  gentle- 
man; and  he  looked  that  he  meant 
what  he  aaid.  *  Vfhj  did  you  not  write, 
and  I  would  have  sent  some  one  to 
have  met  you  at  the  station  V 

*To  say  the  truth,  uncle,'  replied 
Reginald, '  I  did  not  make  up  my  mind 
to  oome  down  until  lato  last  night' 

'Well,  I  am  elad  to  see  you,  boy. 
Come  into  the  cfining-room ;  there's  a 
Kood  fire,  and  lunch  will  be  ready  in  a 
few  minutes.' 

Reginald  followed  his  unde  into  the 
dining-room,  where  a  great  fire  blazed 
on  ikd  dogs;  for  tliough  it  was  only 
the  end  of  October,  the  day  was  oliilly, 
and  the  warmth  was  very  acceptable. 

After  a  few  commonplaces  haid  pnased 
between  uncle  and  nephew,  Mr.  uain- 
waring  eaid : 

*Well,  now,  Regi,  I  must  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  and  then  we  shall 
both  be  more  at  ease,  I  take  it  I  have 
been  distressed  —  nay,  I  have  been 
vexed  with  you  for  what  you  have  done 
of  lato.  You  have  kept  away  from  us 
—refused  to  oome  in  September,  as  you 
used  to  do— and  this  month  asaio,  as 
you  used  to  do,  and  I  think  I  aeserved 
more  consideration.' 

'  My  dear  uncle,  the  moment  I  heard 
thatyou  were  alone—-* 

*  lliat's  it  I  that's  it,  Reginald  I*  said 
the  unde,  speaking  sharply.  '  You've 
made  Emily  very  unhappy,  and  I  think 

that unkind  of  you.     It  was  not 

because  you  thought  she  would  suit  yon 
for  a  wife  that  she  should  think  you 
would  suit  her  for  a  husband,  and  be- 
cause she  stopped  yon  from  making  a 

fool  of  yourself 1  don't  mean  that— 

because  she  would  not  let  you  make  a 
proposal  which  she  must  have  declined, 
yon  fancy  yourself  aggrieved,  and  give 
us  all  the  pain  of  knowing  so.' 

'I  have  never  said  as  much,*  replied 
Reginald. 

'No;  but  you've  acted  it  Yon  cut 
your  cousin  Walter ;  yon  won't  oome  to 
the  Hall.  You  write  regularly  to  me, 
it  is  tme ;  but  not  as  yon  used  to  do. 
There  used  to  be  some  warmth,  some- 
thing che^  in  your  letters ;  but  now 
they  are  like  a  mess  of  oold  porridge. 
I  am  hurt,  Reginald,  I  am  hurt  1' 

'I  am  grieved  to  hear  that  dear 
unde,  but  I  have  been  hurt  too.' 

'Well,  and  ought  to  have  got  over  it 
bv  this  tim&  Rmily  is  always  talking 
about  you.  She  thinks^  as  I  do,  that 
yon  are  very  unkind.' 

'  If  she  would  remember  that  pos- 
sibly I  had  some  reason  to  think  I  was 
not  so  presumptuous—' 

'You  had  no  reason,  sirt  Emily 
would  scorn  to  play  the  coquette.    She 


is  openness  itself!  What  the  devil 
was  she  to  gain  by  humbugging  you, 
sir?' 

'  You  are  getting  angry.' 

'  Ko  I  am  not  sir !' 

*  You  would  not  call  me  sir,  if  you 
were  not.  No  one  can  reverence  my 
cousin's  character  more  than  I  do,  and 
if  I  have  given  offence  in  keeping  away 
from  her,  it  was  because  I  coiSd  not 
bear  to  contemplate  how  much  I  hod 
lost' 

There  was  some  truth  in  this  speech, 
and  some  jesuistry;  but  it  had  the 
desired  effect.    It  mollified  his  uncle. 

'Wdl,  well,  Regi.  we  will  say  no 
more  on  this  painful  subject  OiJy 
promise  that  you  will  oome  and  spend 
Christmas  as  usnal,  and  let  us  all  be 
friends  again.' 

•  WiUingly,'  replied  Reginald, '  diould 
I— should  I  be  in  England.' 

'In  England?' 

'  Yes,  uncle.  Acting  upon  your  pro- 
mise of  assistance,  I  have  entered  into  a 
negotiation  for  a  partnership  with  the 
house  of  Kllerton  and  Co.,  subject  to 
your  approval,  of  course.' 

'What  do  they  trade  in?* 

'Ivory,  gold  dust  and  produce- of 
that  character.  I  shall  have  to  take 
charge  of  their  interests  at  Sierra  Ijeone.' 

'uiear  me!  Very  unhealthy  place, 
ieitnotr 

'  No,  not  very.  My  predecessor  has 
returned  a  rich  man— fortunes  are 
made  there  rapidly— after  a  stay  of 
some  five  ^ears.  I  think  I  can  last  out 
that  time  m  any  climate,'  replied  Regi- 
nald, smiling. 

'Five  years  are  not  a  long  time, 
certainly,'  said  Mr.  Mainwarine.  *  Have 
you  satisfied  yourself  of  the  advantages 
of  making  this  connection  T 

'  Yes,  unde.  They  are  all  set  forth 
in  that  paper.' 

'Oh!  here's  luncheon.  Gome,  yon 
must  be  hungfy.'-Hind  the  reek  of  a 
smoking  pheasant  was  not  a  bad  ap- 
petizer for  a  less  vigorous  eater  than 
Reginald.  'After  luncheon  yon  shall 
have  a  brush  at  the  pheasante  in  the 
home  wood,  and  I  wiU  lode  over  this 
matter.— Davis,  tell  Traps  to  be  ronnd 
here  vrith  dogs  and  gun  at  three  o'clock.' 
And  then  uncle  and  nephew  devoted 
their  best  energies  to  the  agreeable 
work  before  them. 

Traps  was  ready  with  guns  and  dogs 
at  the  time  appointed;  and  though 
Reginald  had  fiJien  a  little  in  his  esti- 
mation since  his  assault  upon  Bang,  he 
was  *  main  glad  to  see  nim,  that  he 
war;  and  missed  him  on  the  two  firsts, 
that  he  did.' 

Bang,  however,  was  not  so  forgiving^ 
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Whai  migU  htwe  happei^ed  one  CMglmat  Tiw^ 


and  Beginald,  Tmpa»  and  hia  beaten 
bad  boreljr  croMed  half  of  the  fiiat 
field  when  the  old  dof  turned  tail,  and 
Bcampered  back  to  the  kennels.  A 
ahade  oame  oyer  the  fiioe  of  Beginald 
at  this  reproach  of  the  intelligent  famta 
he  had  aanulted,  and  he  oonnected,  as 
he  had  often  done  before,  Emily's 
rejection  in  some  way  with  the  ebul- 
lition of  temper  which  had  made  Bang 
his  foe. 

¥rhen  Beginald  retnned— having 
baeged  a  couple  of  brace  of  pheasants 
— ^ne  found  that  his  uncle  had  mastnvd 
the  conditions  of  the  propoeed  partner- 
ship. 

'The  adTantages  are  certainly  yeiy 
great;  were  it  not  for  the  residence 
abroad  in  that  infernal  climate.' 

'Without  that,  unde,  they  would 
not  be  so  great ;  and  I  have  no  fisar  for 
myself/  replied  Beginald. 

'  Wdl,  it  is  your  own  affair,  my  boy. 
Nothing  venture  nothing  have.  I  wul 
go  to  town  with  von  to-morrow,  as  I 
must  give  my  brother  a  month's  notice 
of  the  withdiawal  of  the  three  thousand 
pounds,  as  he  is  my  banker,  you  know. 
Mav  God  prosper  and  preserve  you  I' 
said  the  old  man,  laying  his  hand  upon 
his  nephew's  head. 

Belaid  was  greatly  touched  by  his 
uncle's  ffenerosi^  and  kindness ;  and 
had  Emily  been  at  the  HalL  no  doubt 
but  he  would  have  foigiven  her  all  the 
past— and  so  ended  our  story. 

After  luncheon  on  the  foUowing  day 
Mr.  Mainwaring  and  Beginald  left 
Stanford  Hall ;  Beginald  looking  on  it 
for  the  last  time,  as  by  the  end  of  the 
next  month  he  was  aboard  the  good  ship 
'  Entezprise,'  bound  for  Sierra  Leone. 


CHAPTEB  III. 

Two  years  had  passed,  and  Walter 
was  the  husband  of  Emily.  He  was 
also  the  junior  partner  in  the  groat 
house  of  Elias  Mainwaring  and  Com- 
pany, of  8a^  Lane;  and  he  and  his 
channinff  wife  mieht  be  seen,  with  tl^e 
punotuautyof  the  Hone  Qnards,  driving 
eveiy  morning  through  Hyde  Park,  on 
the  way  from  Kensington  to  his  place 
of  businefls  in  the  City. 

Cedar  Lodge,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Mainwaring  redded,  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  a  home  so  near  Lon- 
don. Not  too  large  for  comfort,  but 
with  capacity  to  allow  of  all  the  modem 
luxuries  of  bath  and  billiard  rooms  and 
a  spacious  conservatory.  The  stabling 
and  ont-ofBoes  in  the  rear  were  modeS 
of  neatness  in  their  way,  and  the 
garden  had  lawns  and  noble  trees,  upon 


which  Addison  may  have  looked  fiam 
the  teriace  of  Holland  House.  Within, 
all  was  in  accordance  with  a  refined 
taste,  which  discarded  all  that  was 
gaudy  or  meretricious ;  and  ESmilyr 
proved  a  most  admirable  metropolitan 
housekeeper,  for  which  she  had  been  in 
part  prepared  by  her  Stanford  fiall 


it  London  dinners  and  London 
society  require  considecable  tact  ta 
manage  properly,  and  tboogfa  the- 
young  Munwarings  had  not  an  over- 
whelming  acquaintance,  they  wero 
called  upon  not  unfrequently  to  '  enter* 
tain.'  And  then  their  dinners  were 
charming:  abundant, but  not prof^iae,. 
and  all  &e  very  best  of  its  kind.  The 
conservatory  had  to  yield  up  aome  of 
its  treasures,  and  a  parterre  of  flowraa 
down  the  centre  of  the  table  pleased 
the  eye  by  the  beauty  of  its  cok>iixa» 
whilst  the  fragrance  of  the  flowera 
gratified  the  sense  of  smell.  Tkkou 
'  evenings '  and  lawn  parties  were 
equally  delightful,  and  were  more 
acceptable  from  the  absence  of  adt 
appearance  of  extravagance.  Indeed,. 
to  quote  the  much-quoted  Thomas 
Moore,  Emily  and  Walter  might  have 
aaid  or  sung : 

'  And  oh  if  there  he  aa  Klyaiam  on  esxth, 
Itiathiel    Itiathial    Ititthtef* 

Mf  .  Mainwaring,  of  Claiges  Street^ 
made  Oedar  Lodge  his  Sunday  lounge 
after  ohuroh  (which  he  never  attended) 
in  the  summer  time,  and  once  or  twice 
in  the  winter  he  would  take  his  dinner 
there.  Not  so  Mr.  Balph  Mainwarin^^ 
Ema^'s  father.  He  had  sold  Stanfbrd 
HaU  in  order  to  be  nearer  his  children 
— besides,  what  would  the  old  house 
have  been  without  EmOy  ?  There  were 
no  associations  about  it  to  bind  him  t» 
mere  walls  and  trees*  as  it  had  come  to 
him  by  purchase,  and  so  he  sold  it  Uy 
good  advantage,  to  an  opulent  adver- 
tiser in  want  of  a  'All,'  and  invested 
the  money  received  for  it,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  in  the  house  of  Elias  Main- 
waring &  Company.  Without  being  a 
bore,  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
Cedars,  imd  thus  continued  to  have> 
aome  shaie  of  the  society  of  his  beloved 
Emily. 

One  'blessing,  however,  was  th(mght 
to  be  wanting  to  make  the  hi^pineaa 
of  Walter  and  Emily.  They  were  child- 
less, and  thejr  sometimes  murmured 
that  this  blesfeing  was  withheld. 

This  hi^py  condition  of  affitirs  had 
continued  for  man  than  four  years,  and 
many  were  found  to  envy  the  bccupuits 
of  the  pretty  green  Imiugham  which 
paased  so  r^ularly  tiuongh  the  Fluk. 


What  ndghi  have  happened  one  Okristmae  T«m. 


IS 


KewB  came  frequenUy  from  Bepnald 
to  his  niiole ;  and  though  he  had  had 
to  battle  with  noknesB  and  fever,  he 
was  in  no  way  diMatiafled  with  the 
course  he  had  adopted. 

There  was  a  tempi«t  near  at  hand, 
that  was  to  be  felt  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  over  aeaa^  and  in 
other  lands  than  ours. 

Walter  returned  one  day  with  a 
aeriouB  &oe— so  serious  that  Emily 
queetioDed  him  as  to  the  cause. 

'Why.  darling,  there  is  bad  news 
in  the  City.  A  house  that  exexdaee 
Kreat  influence  on  other  houses  is 
mmoured  to  be  shaky.' 

*I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it  Will  it 
aflfeot  you,  dear?* 

'My  lather  says  not  in  the  least: 
but  Macphetson,  our  chief  clerk,  and  I 
thick  that  no  one  can  tell  where  the 
mischief  would  end  should  the  big 
house  fail.  But  we  will  talk  of  some- 
thing else^  as  my  head  is  confused  with 
thiDking  and  debating  this  subject.' 

But  Walter  could  not  think  of  any- 
thing else^  although  he  talked  of  many 
matters.  He  trieid  to  read,  but  the 
writer^s  thottf;ht8  were  not  his  thoughts 
— they  were  m  the  City. 

The  early '  Times/  on  the  day  after 
the  next,  must  have  brought  dismay 
and  despair  to  many  a  household.  The 
great  house  in  the  City  had  closed  its 
doors,  and  smaller  houses  had  collapsed 
in  conseqoanoe.  Walter  had  heard  that 
such  a  catastrmhe  was  imminent  before 
he  left  the  CSty,  and  had  passed  a 
feverish,  restless  night  He  ordraed 
the  brougham  half  an  hour  earlier  than 
usual,  and  would  have  prevented  Emily 
accompanying  him  as  was  her  wont, 
but  she  would  not  be  denied.  They 
scarcely  spoke,  and  when  Emily  did  so^ 
it  was  to  beg  of  him  to  have  courage, 
and  not  give  trouble  welcome  by  meet- 
ing; it  half-way.  8he  kissed  him  and 
said  softly,  *  Bemember,  I  love  you  i* 
There  was  a  momentary  comfort  in 
those  few  words,  but  their  influence  was 
destn^ed  when  Walter  entered  the 
eountmg-house. 

'There's  a  pauc  in  the  City,  sir,  a 
perfect  panic  V  said  Macphemon,  with- 
out making  or  waiting  for  tiie  usual 
morning  salutations. 

*  A  panic  in  the  City  f  a  ay  almost 
as  dreadful  as  that  of '  fire  r  in  a  crowded 
ship. 

What  does  that  word  panic  eonvev  to 
us?  Merchant-princesy  proud  of  their 
conmieroial  honour  •»  proud  of  their 
worldly  places— humbled  uid  toppled 
down  as  it  wore  by  a  whirlwind.  Specu- 
lations that  promised  fortunes  crumbled 
into  atonu^  and  those  that  tnisted  to 


themwdl-nigh  stark  with  ruin.  Broken 
homes,  and  all  that  those  two  short 
words  imply.  Gentle  women,  matrons 
and  maidens,  tenderly  nurtured,  whose 
lives  had  been  lives  of  ease  and  refined 
enjoyment  suddenly  deprived  of  all  that 
ministered  to  their  wants,  and  the 
world  at  its  worst  before  them;  for 
none  but  those  who  have  had  the  bitter 
experience  know  how  difficult  the  task,, 
how  hard  the  sacrifice  of  retrenchment, 
even  when  there  has  been  neither  waste 
nor  extravagance.  Many  a  high- 
spirited  youth,  who  had  looked  forward 
to  a  future  of  liberal  employment  com- 
pelled to  turn  aside  and  accept  the 
drudgery  of  servitude.  Worthv  men,, 
who  had  worn  out  their  lives  in  honour- 
able servioe,  and  had  thought  in  the- 
winter  of  their  age  to  be  considered  by 
those  tbev  had  benefited  by  their 
labours, — hopeless  now !  All  buried  in 
the  ruins  of  the  bouse  1  More  broken 
homes  1  more  household  gods  cast  into 
the  miret  Thoiuands  whose  slender 
means  made  existence  tolerable,  de- 
prived of  all  by  the  wreck  of  those  in 
whom  they  had  oonflded.  How  many 
droop  and  die,  none  can  tell— none. ' 

But  why  pursue  these  painful  de- 
tails? Christmas  should  be  a  merry 
season,  and  we  would  not  willingly  de- 
tract from  itB  cheerfulness. 

A  fortnight  had  passed,  and  Walter 
returned  earlier  than  usual. 

*  I  have  come  home,  Emily,*  he  said, 
.*  that  I  may  myself  tell  ^ou  the  worst 
before  it  happens.  Despite  every  eflTort 
we  have  made,  our  house  must  succumb 
to  this  teiriUe  storm,  and  to-monow 
our  ruin  will  be  known.' 

'My  dear  Walter  1' 

'It  is  a  terrible  blow;  but  I  ank 
more  at  ease  now  that  I  know  our  fieite 
is  inevitable.  What  grieves  me  most 
is  that  your  dear  confiding  fiather  will 
share  our  ruin.  My  poor  fiftther,  always 
sanguine  and  generally  snocessfid,  has 
s|Mcnlated  largely;  and  two  or  three 
"n  whici 


in  wnich  we  had  invested 
largely  are  broken  up,  and,  so  &r  as  I 
can  see,  we  cannot  nearly  meet  our  en- 
gagements.* 

*  And  your  father?* 

*  Is  perfecUy  overwhelmed.  He  seems 
deprived  of  all  power  of  reflection  or  of 
action.  I  should  not  have  left  him, 
but  ]rour  dear  father  has  promised  to 
remain  with  him.  Dear,  generous  man  1 
Not  one  word  of  reproach ;  not  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  at  applying  all  he  was 
worth  to  stay  our  downfall.  But  too 
late!  Too  late  I' 

Such  consolation  as  ooouzied  to  her 
Emily  oflared  her  husband,  and  she 
was  made^  comparatively  happy  when 
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What  might  have  happemd  one  Okrigtmas  Time. 


«he  aaw  htm  fkll  into  a  calm  sleep,  to 
which  be  had  been  a  stranger  for  many 
nights,  and  which  lasted  long  into  the 
morning. 

Elias  Hainwaiing  &  Oompsny  were 
declared  to  be  baokrapt ;  and  the  day 
before  their  names  were  to  appear  in 
the '  Gaiette/  Walter  took  Emily  to  her 
Mlier,  as  be  knew  that  as  soon  as  the 
Jiat  was  issued  there  wonid  be  some 
one  to  take  posspssion  of  Oedar  Lodge. 
He  did  not  remove  anything  from  the 
house  except  some  wearine  apparel  and 
a  miniature  of  Emily  and  a  portrait  of 
her  mother;  these  laret  he  considered 
were  too  sacred  to  be  chaffered  for  by 
dirty  brokers.  And  then  the  Elysinui 
was  deserted. 

Karly  on  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  Walter  was  on  his  way  to 
Claigee  Street,  when,  passing  through 
Leicester  Square,  he  stopped  to  look  in 
at  a  shop-window.  He  knew  not  why 
he  did  so,  but  we  do  many  strange  thin^ 
imconscioualy  when  we  are  in  sonow. 
He  was  gazing  vaoantly  at  some  bocku 
with  gaudy  nindings,  when  a  man 
similarly  occupied,  and  standing  near 
liim,  suddenly  looked  nmnd  and  ex- 
claimed : 

•  Walter  I  Walter  Mainwaring !' 
He  was  half  desed,  and  failed  to  re- 
cognise the  speaker— the  UMre  so,  as  he 
was  bronzed  and  bearded. 

*Not  know  me,  Walter?'  asked  the 
man.  '  Is  Ck>usin  Beginald  quite  for- 
gotten?" 

« Reginald  1  This  is  indeed  an  un- 
expected meeting  1'  replied  Walter. 

*On  both  sides.'  said  Reginald,  •  for 
I  only  landed  this  morning,  and  have 
not  as  yet  reported  myself.* 

'Then  you  have  not  heard  of  our 
misfortunes?*  asked  Walter,  one  subject 
foeinr  uppermost  in  kis  mind. 

'Misfortimes?  No.  But  yon  look 
pa1»— ill.  Let  us  go  to  the  caf<^  at  the 
comer,  where  I  have  qrdered  dinner, 
and  came  out  for  a  stroU  whilst  it  was 
getting  ready.' 

Walter  made  no  resistance  as  Regi- 
nald placed  his  arm  in  his  and  led  the 
wayto  the  cafd. 

When  they  were  seated,  Walter  told 
Reginald  all  that  happened — how  loss 
had  followed  loss  during  this  terrible 
panic  until  the  house  of  Mainwaring 
and  Oompany  had  fallen  also. 

Reginald  would  have  been  a  harder 
man  than  his  long  residence  abroad, 
and  the  sensual  life  he  had  led  there, 
should  have  made  him  had  he  been 
able  to  have  listened  unmoved ;  and 
he  either  affected  to  be  touched,  or  he 
was  reaUy  so,  by  what  Walter  told  him. 
But   he  declined   to  accompany  his 


consul  to  darges  Street  when  Walfer 
rose  to  go  there,  after  pleading  a  wmDt 
of  appetite  as  an  excuse  for  not  accept- 
ing Reginald's  invitation  to  dinner. 

*  Shall  you  be  in  the  City  to-monow  ?* 
asked  Reginald. 

•Yes;  and  for  many  days  I  expect. 
There  will  be  much  to  see  to,'  replied 
Walter.  '  Good-bye— I  wish  I  oonld 
have  welcomed  you  home  with  better 
news  1'    And  so  they  parted. 

Reginald  lingered  long  over  his  din- 
ner, and  drank  freely  of  champagne. 
He  was  evidently  busy  with  tiioogfats 
that  troubled  him. 

Walter  saw  nothing  more  of  him  fior 
some  days,  and  not  until  Oedar  Lodge 
had  been  advertised  for  sale  under  the 
bankruptcy. 

Walter  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Miae- 
phenon  in  his  private  connting-booao 
amnging  deeds  and  papers;  ^i^en 
Reginald  was  announced. 

Mr.  Macpherson  rose  to  leave  fbe 
room,  but  Reginald  stopped  lum. 
*  Don't  go,  Mr.  Macpherson;  how  do 
you  do? — ^haven't  foigottea  me,  I  hope, 
as  my  cousin  had  ?  Well,  Walter,  how 
are  you?* 

'  As  well  as  I  can  hope  to  be,'  replied 
Walter.  '  Such  business  as  I  am  now 
engaged  upon  is  neither  oondneive  to 
health  nor  spirits.' 

'Well,  when  things  are  at  fheir 
wont  they  must  mend,  folk  say.  I  have 
been  down  to  see  the  place  at  Kensing- 
ton. Nice  plaofr— ehanningly  done  op. 
I  have  called  to  know  whether  it  maat 
go  to  the  hammer,  or  whether  it  can  be 
had  bv  private  contract' 

*  I  believe  the  Court  can  dispose  of 
the  property  by  valuation,'  replied 
Walter,  colouring  deeply.  *It  would 
be  something  to  save  it  from  thoaa 
brutes,  the  brokers,' 

•Well,  we'U  see,'  said  Reginald, 
onrtly.  'Sad  affidr  this,  Macpherson. 
Plenty  to  keep  you  oompany,  however. 
Well — ^good-day,  Walter ;  I  see  you  aie 
bnsy.  Oood-day,  Macpherson;  some- 
thing will  turn  up,  I've  no  doubt,  when 
all  this  is  settled.'  And  so  saying  be 
walked  out,  whistling  as  he  went,  but 
not  from  want  of  thought. 

The  failure  of  Mainwaring  and  Oom- 
pany had  not  left  its  unfortunate  repre- 
sentatives without  friends.  In  leas  than 
twelve  months  Walter  was  engaged  at 
a  liberal  salaiy  in  a  house  of  repute. 
His  ikther  had  never  recovered  the 
shock  of  his  bankruptcy,  and  was  con- 
tent to  wear  out  the  day  in  futile  cal- 
culations as  to  the  cause  of  his  ruin. 
Mrs.  Mainwaring  had  a  settlement  from 
her  father  of  some  five  hundred  a-year, 
and  the  family  was  placed  thenfore 
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beyond  the  reach  of  want  Welter  had 
a  email  honee  at  Holloway,  and  thoogh 
it  might  haTe  been  put  into  the  ,oonaer- 
▼atory  of  Oedar  Loage,  it  wae  yet  made 
sufficient  by  the  love  and  oontented- 
new  to  be  found  irithin.  EmOy  did 
not  accompany  her  husband  to  the  City 
ae  heretofore  in  a  brougham,  but  ihe 
'Walked  with  him  to  the  end  of  the 
road  and  saw  him  mount  the  om- 
nibus, and  mei  him  again  on  hia  re- 
turn. Mr.  Balph  ^lainwaring  had 
lodgings  near  them,  and  managed  won- 
derfully well  on  an  annuity  of  1502., 
which  had  escaped  the  wreck  in  Sago 
Lane. 

0«dar  Lodge  and  its  belongings  had 
been  purchased  by  Reginald,  who,  more 
than  once,  had  invited  Walter  and 
Emily  to  visit  him  in  their  old  home. 
But  it  required  more  reoolution  than 
either  poaaeesed  at  the  time  to  look  upon 
the  scene  of  the  happiness  they  nad 
known,  and  the  invitations  were  de- 
clined. But  as  time  wore  on  Emily 
and  Waltor  upbraided  themselves  for 
this  weakness,  and  felt  that  it  betrayed 
an  unthankfulness  for  the  good  that 
was  still  about  them,  and  the  next  in- 
vitation was  accepted. 

As  truthful  chroniclers,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  old  happy  home  was 
not  revisited  without  some  pain— some 
regrets.  It  would  have  beisn  strange 
had  it  been  otherwise.  Reginald  re- 
ceived them  with  a  great  show  of  kind- 
ness. 

*  I  am  glad  you  have  come  at  last 
You  will  find  little  altered;  all  was  so 
perfect,'  he  said,  leading  the  way  to  the 
drawing-room.  Emily  was  struck  to 
see  how  all  the  old  airangements  had 
been  preserved ;  every  ornament  in  its 
accustomed  place;  almost  the  same 
flowers  in  the  window-stands.  One 
object,  however,  was  wanted,  and 
marked  the  change  of  proprietor— her 
pet  canary  1  No,  he  had  shared  her 
expulsion. 

After  luncheon  Walter  went  to  call 
on  a  lady  who  had  been  veir  kind 
when  the  great  trouble  came,  and  £^ly 
proposed  to  look  through  the  conserva- 
tory, whose  treasures  nad  mosUy  been 
nurtured  by  her  hands.  As  she  was 
about  to  leave  the  room,  Reginald  said, 

*  Stay  a  moment,  Emily ;  I  want  to 
speak  with  you.* 

Emily  looked  somewhat  surprised. 
'I  saw,*  he  continued,  'that   vour 
quick  eye  noticed  that  you  had  been 

f  resent  here,  though  absent  It  is  true — 
have  disturbed  nothing.    Eight  years 
ago  you  sent  me  into  ez2e.' 
'1.  Reginald?* 

*  Yes,  you-^you.  rejected  my  love,  and 
VOL.  xvm.— CHBienfAB  vo. 


I  still  believe— because  I  was  a 
poorer  man  ihan  Walter.  I  am  not  so 
now,  Emily.  I  know  that  you  loved 
me  better  tiian  you  loved  Walter.  I 
never  have  lost  that  conviction.  I  re- 
member a  hundred  evidences  of  it. 
You  married  the  richer  man.' 

'  I  married  Waltor  because  I  loved 
him,'  said  Emily,  warmly. 

'  I  do  not  believe  that  your  love  was 
all  with  him—I  cannot  will  not  believe 
it  You  see  how  I  have  thought  of 
you;  here  is  a  home  worthy  of  vou. 
It  is  yours  whenever  you  like  to  claim 
it' 

*God  forgive  you,  Reginald,  if  I  un- 
derstand you— God  forgive  me  if  I 
misinterpret  your  meaning;'  and  she 
went  towards  the  door. 

'  Hear  me  to  an  end,'  said  Reginald, 
his  face  becomii^  dark  again  as  it  did 
at  Stanford  Hall.  'Hear  me  to  an 
end.  I  said  this  house  is  yours  when- 
ever you  Uke  to  claim  it— which  implies 
a  condition  which  I  did  not  care  to 
name  to  you — when  your  husband  can 
buy  it  of  mel' 

*  I  am  glad  that  such  conditions  were 
in  your  mind,'  said  Emily.  'With 
your  permiasbn,  I  will  visit  my  old 
favourites.' 

Bo  saying,  she  vrent  to  the  conserva- 
tory, thinkmg  again  and  again  of  the 
strange  scene  just  enacted. 

Reginald  bit  his  lip,  and  then  giving 
vent  to  a  bold  round  oath,  opened  a 
glass  door  that  led  into  the  garden. 

Reginald  had  met  his  first  great  dis- 
appointment in  life  like  a  fool  and  a 
coward.  Cut  adrift  as  it  were,  from 
his  first  love,  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  tossed  about  on  a  sea  of  passioos, 
drifting  where  the  wind  listed,  and 
never  seeking  to  find  a  haven  of 
rest  Abroad,  his  sensualities  were 
hardly  obsorved,  and  since  his 
return  to  England  he  had  kept  so  . 
much  apart  from  his  family  con- 
nection, that  his  movemente  had-: 
been  unlmown.  His  mind  bad  be- 
come so  gross  that  he  doubted  th& 
existence  of  virtue. 

When  Walter  came  back,  Emily  ex- 
pressed her  wish  to  return  home,  plead- 
ing the  distance  they  had  to  go,  and 
the  shortness  of  the  daylight  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  leaving.  Reginald  made  but 
slight  efibrt.to  detain  his  visitors,  and 
parting  with  them  seemingly  the  best 
friend^  Walter  and  his  wife  once  more 
bade  good-bye  to  Cedar  Lodge.  All 
that  had  passed  between  herself  and 
Reginald  Emily  wisely  kept  as  a  secret 
which  had  better  have  but  one  keeper^ 
Emily's  fother  was  greatly  disappointe(| 
at  the  result  of  this  visit.    The  simple^ 
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hearted  old  man  had  thought  that 
Beginald  would  have  made  some  pre- 
aentation  to  Emily — such  as  the  piano, 
or  some  of  the  books. 

*  He*8  a  shabby  fellow,  a  very  shabby 
fellow.  After  all  the  kindness  he  has 
received  at  her  handa»  he  might  have 
made  some  recognition  of  it' 

*  But  has  he  not  foigotten  you,  dear?* 
replied  Emily. 

*  Ah,  yes  ;  that's  nothing.    Mine  was 


man  had  thought  of  what  he  had  done 
for  the  orphan  boy,  and  felt  keenly  his 
desertion  in  the  time  of  tribulation,  now 
happily  passed  away. 

'Turn  on,  Old  Time,'  as  we  must 
hasten  to  an  end.  In  two  months 
more  Ohristmas  was  coming,  and  Emily 
had  decked  her  pretty,  small — ^very 
small,  we  must  own— drawing-room  and 
dining-room  with  the  cheerftd  red- 
berried  holly  and  other  greenery,  al- 
though her  opposite  neighboor,  who 
came  home  on  the  same  'bus  as 
Walter,  had  declared  it  to  be  Tulgar, 
exceedingly.  NeTertheless,  Emily  knew 
her  dear  old  father  loved  to  see  such 
Christmas  emblems  about  the  house, 
and  Walter  was  not '  genteeV  neither 
was  Bhe,  and  so  holly  and  mistletoe  and 
bright  bay  leaves  were  liberally  dis- 
tributed in  *  parlour  and  kitchen  and 
hall.' 

It  was  Christmas  Eve^  and  Walter 
had  arranged  to  bring  home  one  of  the 
clerks  with  him  to  make  merry.  And 
Walter's  sister  Laura,  who  really  was  a 
nice  girl,  and  had  met  the  family 
troubles  like  a  saint  (so  said  her  mother), 
had  already  arriyed,  and  so  had  papa, 
who  was  Dusy  in  the  little  pantiy 
brewing  gin  punch,  the  secret  of  which 
he  bad  nad  from  a  great  author,  whose 
brewage  was  known  to  be  saperexcel- 
lent 

Emily  was  too  busy  making  her 
preparations  to  think  of  Walter  and  his 
'bus ;  and  Laura,  too,  was  decking  with 
winter  flowers  the  dishes  of  tarts  and 
other  delioacies — all  home-made  and 
wholesome. 

'  There's  Walter,'  said  Emily,  as  the 
street  door  was  heard  to  open.  'I  had 
no  idea  it  was  so  late.' 

<  EmiljT  I'  called  Walter,  ftom  the  top 
of  the  latchen  stairs,  *oome  up,  dear; 
I  want  to  introduoe  you  to  some 
friends.' 

•  Can't,  Walter.'  was  the  reply ;  Tm 
in  the  middle  of  my  tipsy  cake.  You 
and  pana  must  do  we  nonours  for  the 
present/    And  when  she  had  finished 


her  *  household  cares '  for  a  time,  and 
presented  herself  in  the  small  drawing- 
room,  she  was  surprised  to  find  an 
unexpected  visitor^  Beginald  Wain* 
Wright. 

*  I  found  Beginald  in  the  City»  as  I 
was  leaving  the  office ;  and  as  he  bad 
no  engagement,  he  has  come  on  to 
spend  Christmas  Eve  with  us,'  aaid 
Walter. 

What  could  Emily  say  bat  that  afae 
was  glad  to  see  him?  though  ahe 
almost  expected  to  find  a  tdister  on 
her  tongue  for  telling  such  a  story. 

If  EmiXj  had  needed  any  extra 
stimulus  to  exertion  to  make  her  little 
'  At  Home'  a  jovial  one,  it  would  have 
been  found  in  the  presence  of  Beginald. 
He  had  corner  she  fonded,  to  spy  the 
nakedness  of  the  land,  and  aba  was 
leaolved  he  should  find  it  flowing  witii 
milk  and  hooey.  The  good  sptnts  dbe 
displayed  became  infectious^  and  a 
merrier  party  kaefnng  Chrisbnas  Bive 
eould  not  have  been  found  in  CSuiBton- 
dom.  The  dainty  supper  waa  highly 
i^[>plauded,  the  ^  punch  extolled  im- 
mensely—nor did  the  ladies  refuse  to 
sip  the  subtle  compound.  Lanra  oo«dd 
not  sing  at  first  without  a  piano ;  bat 
when  Emily  had  trilled  forth  an  old 
balkd  that  aU  (the  junior  dark  ex- 
cepted) remembered  to  have  haajd  long 
ag^  she  thought  she  would  venture^ 
and  really  sang  very  sweetly.  The 
only  one  whose  mirth  did  not  appear  to 
be  real  was  Beginald,  and  at  tameB  he 
mi^ht  have  been  seen  'taking  stook,' 
as  it  were,  of  the  little  room,  where  tlie 
hand  of  taste  was  as  visible  as  it  had 
beoi  at  Cedar  Lodffe.  At  times  be 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  btidit,  happy  fiboe 
that  ever  and  anon  regaioed  Walter  with 
a  look  of  inefiable  love  that  oould  not 
be  mistaken,  even  by  the  man  who  had 
hardened  his  heart  vfith  vice  and  selfish- 


The  party  broke  up  ail  the  neigh- 
bouring dhuroh  clock  struck  eleven. 
Beginald  oflered  to  see  Mr.  Mainwadnf 
to  hii  lodgings,  but  the  junior  ole£ 
had  already  undertaken  that  dnty. 
having  had  a  bed  ennged  for  him  dose 
by.  As  the  guests  departed  Beginald 
offered  his  haiid  to  finily,  which  she 
accepted. 

'Good-night,  Enuly,'  he  murmured 
rather  than  spoke;  *  I  see  you  do  not 
covet  Cedar  Lodge.' 

'  No  f  replied  Emily,  emphaticaDy ; 
« good-night' 

There  are  good  angels  abroad  on 
Christmas  Eve--4he  same  perhans  that 
watched  over  the  stable  at  Betiuehem. 
Such  is  oar  bdief ;  and  one  stood  by 
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Reginald's  pillow  that  night,  or,  de- 
baudiee  that  he  was,  he  would  hardly 
have  thought,  that  where  honest,  hearty 
lore  and  pure  lives  were  to  be  found 
together,  it  required  very  little  money 
to  make  an  abode  for  peace.  He 
thought  also  that  a  good  man,  such  as 
he  Imew  his  uncle  to  be,  could  bear 
reyerBes  with  a  patient  resignation,  and 
look  forward  to  the  great  change  with 


that  hope  which  robs  death  of  its 
terrors.  He  thought  of  the  fret  and 
feTer  of  his  own  life — of  the  '  Dead  Sea 
fruit '  to  which  it  had  turned,  and  what 
must  be  the  ending.  Old  teachings  of 
good  came  back  to  him,  and  though  he 
stroTe  to  chase  them  from  his  thoughts, 
they  would  return  again  and  again.  He 
recalled  the  incidents  of  the  past  even- 
ing, of  Emily's  loving  regard  of  Walter, 


answered  so  eloquently  though  silently 
by  her  husband,  who 

'  Looted  Us  lore  Into  his  lady's  fkoe.' 

He  oould  no  longer  doubt  that  they 
were  Chie  in  all  things,  in  life,  in 
death. 

These  reflections  came  back  to  him 
ao  often  during  the  following  days,  that 
his  old  hiU)it8  became  dirtastefol  to 


him,  and  after  a  time  the  good  angels 
were  heard  with  love  and  reverence. 

The  first  good  result  which  came 
from  this  hapvjr  change  was  a  poper 
consideration  for  the  reverses  in  his 
uncle's  fortunes.  Uncle  Ralph  was 
surprised  one  morning  at  receiving  a 
letter  from  Reginald,  stating  that  he 
had  transferred  to  his  account  at  the 
Bank  of  England  three  thousand 
0  a 


20                               ^fi  (Md  Fogy  an  OirUtmoi. 

poQDdfl,  with  nine  years*  interest  tlieie-  partnenhip  for  Walter,  and  to  Add  t» 

on.    This  taidT  act  of  oommon  justice  the  comfort  of  his  child  by  remofiing 

(he  said^  woald  have  been  made  earlier  aome  of  those  anzioas  fean  for  the 

bat  for  the  unsettled  state  of  his  afhirs,  future  which   must  always  beset  the 

which  had  only  taken  a  fisTourable  torn  straggler  with  fortune, 

on  Christmas  Ere.  80  ends  oar  story,  and  may  all  good 

Mr.  Mainwaring  felt  himself  quite  at  angds  haye  us  in  their  keeping  thift 

liberty  to  accept  of  this  volunta^  resti-  Christmas  time, 
tution,  as  it  enabled  him  to  find  a 


AN  OLD  FOGT  ON  CHEI8TMAS. 

L 

TIS  Christmas,  but  changed  are  the  fashions 
Since  I  first  heard  its  damorons  belli, 
For  the  girls  of  the  period  have  passions^ 

And  the  boys  of  the  period  are  swdls ; 
Yet  a  charm  on  one's  memory  dwells. 
Long  ago  there  were  terrible  spectres 

And  marrellons  riddles  to  guess. 
In  days  ere  the  railway  directors 

Pot  on  the  Express. 

n. 
'Keath  mistletoe,  loved  by  the  Druid, 

You  might  then  snatch  a  firolicsome  kiss ; 
And  the  punch  of  that  time  was  a  fluid 

That  nobody  voted  amiss ; 

And  the  snapdragon— didn't  it  hiss  1 
Every  girl  in  your  heart  was  a  lodger 

Who  met  you  with  mischievous  glance : 
And  oh  what  a  romp  was  Sir  Boger 

De  Ooverley*s  dance  1 

m. 
'Mid  beauties  so  buxom  and  lissom 

One  forgot  that  the  winter  was  cold ; 
But  why  does  it  seem  that  I  miss  'em? 

Perchance  I'm  a  fogy,  grown  old, 

Whose  life  is  a  tale  that  is  told. 
When  a  man  is  approaching  to  fifty 

He  seldom  breaks  into  his  nights, 
And  is  apt  to  be  studiously  thrifty 

Of  violent  delights. 

IV. 

But  wherefore  one's  age  be  revealing  ? 

Leave  that  to  the  Begistiy  books. 
A  man — ^is  as  old  as  he's  feeling ; 

A  woman,  as  old  as  she  looks; 

Don't  eagles  live  longer  than  rooks? 
Besides,  in  this  festival  season 

'Tis  fit  that  great  truths  should  be  told  : 
'  Whom  the  gods  love,  die  young' — ^for  tliis  reason. 
They  cannot  grow  old. 

M(»TZ1IEB  Ooixixi. 
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DON'T  know  how  it  came  to  paasy 
but  I  oertainly  oontrived  to  fall  in 
love  rerj  decidedly  with  my  oouBin 
Clara.  She  was  a  bright,  pretty  girl, 
OB,  ourioualy  enough,  nearly  every  girl 
of  the  name  of  Olara  is  sure  to  be — ^the 
brightest  and  prettiest  that  I  have  ever 
known.  With  her,  oousinhood  had  at 
onoe  paved  the  way  for  intimacy.  '  If 
ever  yon  &I1  in  love,  yon  ought  to  fall 
in  love  with  your  oonsin  Gutnit*  said 
mv  good  mother  one  day  to  me.  I  con- 
trived to  carry  out  the  maternal  hint 
with  great  promptitude.  •  Now  mv 
mother  was  the  poor  sister  of  a  rich 
man.  Because  sue  saw  this  delicate 
matter  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  it  by 
no  means  followed  that  Uncle  John 
ahoold  see  it  exactly  in  the  same  light ; 
and  even  if  Uncle  John  should  happen 
to  coincide  with  her  on  such  a  vital 
matter,  it  was  still  more  unlikely  that 
Aunt  Jemima  should  take  the  same 
kindly  view.  For  Aunt  Jemima  was  a 
rich,  prond  woman.  Olara  was  her 
onlv  cnild,  and  of  course  all  the  money 
of  her  marriage  settlement  was  to  go 
to  Olara.  Aunt  Jemima  took  good  care 
to  let  me  understand  that,  properly 
apeaking,  she  was  no  aunt  of  mina  She 
had  married  my  unde,  but  she  had  not 
married  his  fiunilv ;  and,  indeed,  even 
my  uncle  looked  down  upon  his  sister, 
for  she  had  married  a  poor  curate,  who 
was  to  be  nothing  eue  than  a  poor 
«nrate  all  his  days.  He  lived  in  the 
north  country,  and  I  went  to  the  great 
grammar-school  of  a  northern  city. 
The  &ct  wiU  be  hardly  credited  m 
these  days,  but  I  actually  came  of  age 
without  ever  visiting  the  '  little  village,' 
as  thoee  people  say  of  London  who  oill 
the  Atlantio  a  pond.  Thoee  grammar- 
schools  are  blessed  institutions,  espe- 
cially fitted  ibr  curates  and  their  nume- 
lous  fiunilies,  and  I  humbly  trust  tliat 
DO  Education  Oommission  will  ever  im- 
prove them  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
I  was  so  near  the  top  of  the  big  gram- 
mar-school that  I  had  the  refusal  of  a 
^holarship  or  exhibition  that  would 
have  gone  most  of  the  way  towards 
clearing  my  expenses  at  Oxford  or 
Cambndge.  M^  father  wrote  to  Uncle 
Blogue  to  ask  him  whether,  as  a  £ftmily 
matter,  he  could  ^ve  me  any  help  to- 
wardB  the  university.  Uncle  Blogue, 
or  possibly  it  was  Aunt  Bk^e,  by  no 
means '  seemed  to  see  it'  He  sent  a 
letter  quite  fall,  I  am  informed,  of  very 
beautiml  Ohristian  feeling,  saying  that 
he  had  no  doubt  but  I  should  ultimately 
^d  an  opening  in  commerce  in  one  of 


the  neighbouring  manufacturing  coun- 
ties, i  believe  my  mother  shed  some 
bitter  tears,  but  I  am  sure  I  never  bore 
Uncle  Blogue  the  least  grudge  in  the 
matter.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always 
felt  a  considerable  amount  of  thankful- 
ness towards  him.  I  think  I  can  fore- 
cast with  tolerable  accuracy  what  would 
have  been  my  university  career.  I 
should  have  got  into  many  difficulties. 
If  I  turned  out  bad  I  should  have  gone 
to  the  does;  if  I  turned  out  good  I 
should  probably  have  become  the  poorest 
of  poor  curates.  As  it  was,  I  went  info 
a  lawyer's  office  at  Liverpool,  who  took 
me  in  a  most  obliging  way  on  account 
of  my  school  character  for  sharpness; 
and  I  don't  think  that  Liverpool  allowed 
my  natural  acuteness,  such  as  it  was,  to 
be  dulled,  although  I  had  not  had  the 
advantage  of  a  metropolitan  experience. 
I  am  afraid,  indeed,  that  the  Liverpool 
expericAoe  might  not  have  been  of  the 
most  healthful  sort ;  but  I  used  to  spend 
most  of  the  long  vacation  with  mj 
fiither ;  and  in  the  seclusion  of  my  &ini- 
liar  and  loved  home  amid  the  Yorkshire 
moon  and  streams,  I  came  nearer  to 
what  my  father  wished  me  to  be,  and 
rubbed  oflf  the  narrowness  of  the  office 
and  the  un&vourable  g^ieral  colouring 
oonfened  bv  Liverpool 

I  got  a  kind  of  promotion.  It  wm 
settled  that  I  was  to  go  up^to  London, 
to  the  office  of  the  London  agency  that 
was  very  closely  connected  with  the 
Liverpool  firm.  They  wanted  a  man 
in  town  who  knew  aU  about  Liverpool. 
My  berth  was  moderately  good,  and 
there  was  the  expectation  that  it  would 
become  better.  If  oreover,  there  was  a 
location  assigned  me— a  bedroom  with 
a  very  diminutive  sitting-room  attached, 
which  were  handed  over  to  me  by  the 
junior  partner.  He  had  just  been  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  a  club,  and  had 
taken  lodgings  in  Jermyn  Street  to 
carry  out  the  idea,  firing  many  of  his 
friends  with  a  noble  emulative  ambition. 
For  a  few  da^s  I  roamed  about  London, 
not  exactly  like  a  noble  savage  lost  in 
hopeless  admiration,  but  with  the 
cynical  ml  admirari  style,  which  we 
flattered  ourselves  we  had  broug:ht  to 
considerable  perfection  in  the  provinces. 
And  then  I  bethought  myself  that  I 
would  call  on  Uncle  Blogue,  who,  in- 
deed, had  been  frequently  in  my  mind 
since  it  had  been  settled  that  I  should 
come  up  to  London. 

I  confess  I  knocked  at  my  uncle's 
door,  throwing  into  my  knock  much  of 
the  energy  of  my  original  Yorkshire 
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nature.  Hy  tmde  lived  in  Stncoonia, 
a  good  hoiue  in  a  good  street,  a  region 
wmch  h6  himself  o&lled  Belgravia,  but 
which  was  more  generally  entitled 
Pimlioa  I  oonfess  also  that  when  I 
flnt  met  my  mother's  only  brother  I 
yearned  for  some  little  amount  of  sym- 
pathy, for  I  had  had  a  touch  of  melan- 
choly that  moniing,  and  a  feeling  of 
the  loneliness  of  Loudon  was  growing 
upon  me.  I  moved  with  the  heartiest 
feeling  towards  a  middle-aged  gentle- 
man in  a  piRk  waistcoat,  with  pink 
eyes  and  cheeks  to  match.  There  was 
only  ooe  point  about  him  which  I  liked, 
and  that  was  that  his  smile  was  of  a 
more  pleasing  kind  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  visaee,  generally 
speaking,  and  that  he  smued  with  his 
e^^es.  fint  when  I  noticed  his  mecha- 
nical movements  and  the  cold  pressure 
of  his  flabby  hand,  my  Liverpool  train- 
ing stood  me  in  good  stead,  and  I  very 
exactly  adapted  my  own  manner  to  his. 
Mrs.  Blogae  was  hardly  more  disap- 
pointing, and  for  a  very  simple'reason. 
'  BlesMd  is  he  that  ezpectetn  nothing, 
for  he  shall  not  be  disappointed,*  whidx 
defined  very  ezacUy  my  state  of  feeling 
in  reference  to  Aunt  Jemima.  After 
some  salutations  and  inquiries  were  ex- 
changed, of  a  very  conventional  nature, 
the  word  'dinner'  escaped  my  uncle's 
mouth  but  died  away  upon  his  lips  at  a 
warning  look  from  m^  aunt  Mrs. 
Blogue  substituted  a  milder  invitation, 
and  asked  if  I  would  stay  lunch  that 
day,  or  some  other  day  before  they 
should  be  leaving  town.  I  was  feeling 
annoyed,  and  was  about  excusing  my- 
self, when  there  came  a  peculiarly  sharp 
knock,  a  peculiarly  auick  ring,  and 
Mrs.  Blogue  exclaimed,  'Why,  here's 
Clara»'  and  her  face  lighted  up  with 
a  sudden  animation  and  interest  as 
she  moved  into  the  hall  to  meet  her 
daughter. 

*  Cousin  Charlie  here  t*  came  the  ac- 
cents of  a  musical,  surprised,  and  even 
rather  a  delighted  voice,  and  my  bright, 
handsome  cousin  entered  the  study 
where  we  had  been  talking.  She  came 
up  immediately  with  extended  hands 
and  dancing  eyes.  The  provocation  of 
thoee  eyes  was  immense ;  and  was  there 
any  one  in  the  world  who  could  deny 
that  we  were  first  cousins?  I  bent  for- 
ward to  kiss  her,  and  ber  lips  moved  to 
meet  mine. 

Mrs.  Blogue  looked  aghast,  but  pre- 
sently recovered  her  equanimity ;  and 
in  a  way  half  apologetic  for  her  daugh- 
ter, but  not  over-friendly  to  myself,  she 
murmured,  *Ah,  yes!  cousins  always 
are  so  afiectionate.' 

We  sat  down  to  a  very  good  lunch. 


and  before  the  lunch  was  half  over  we 
were  on  'Charlie'  and  'Claia'  tramg. 
Before  the  lunch  was  entirely  over  I 
had  gone  a  long  way  towards  obeying 
my  beloved  mothcr^s  injunctioiL 

When  we  had  finished  lunch  Chia 
said,  'Isn't  it  nice  that  Charlie  bss 
come  up  to  town  ?  He  is  just  in  time 
for  our  dinner-party  next  Monday.' 

'  I  am  aftaid,  my  dear,  our  table  will 
be  quite  full,'  said  my  uncle;.  *  Tben's 
Sir  James,  and  the  Duwnjngs,  and  Lady 
Pendleton,  and  the  others.  Qjute  a 
dose  fit  as  it  is.* 

<0h,  I  saw  Locy  Pendleton  m  tiie 
square  this  morning,  and  she  said  that 
her  mamma  was  so  upset  by  the  death 
of  her  poodle  that  she  was  going  to 
write  a  note  to  decline  tiie  invitatioiL' 

*  Seriously,  Clara  V  said  Amit  Jemima 

'Seriously,  dd  lady.'  I  opened  my 
eves  at  this  expression,  fbr  it  sounded 
slangv  and  p^iodic,  but  Aunt  Jemima 
took  it  mildly.  It  was  evident  to  me 
that  the  young  lady  ruled  the  old  lady, 
and  meant  to  have  it  her  own  way  in 
the  matter  of  that  Invitation. 

So  it  was  fixed  that  I  should  come  to 
dinner  on  Monday  at  seven  oVJock. 
'And  remember,'  said  Oousin  daia, 
half  whisperingly,  'that  you  may  be 
here  a  littie  before  seven,  if  yon  like,  fcr 
I  shall  be  down  in  the  drawing^txim 
long  before  that* 

I  do  not  know  why  I  sbonld  go  very 
ftdly  into  my  love  story,  which  was  in 
its  blessed  experience  like  all  the  trae 
love  stories  that  ever  were  or  will  be. 
A  hint  is  rarely  lost  upon  the  legul 
mind.  I  shall  always  remember  tiuit 
evening  of  evenings.  I  made  a  point 
of  wiltlilly  mistaking  the  hour,  and 
came  exactiy  an  hour  earlier;  Imttto* 
was  of  ooune  excused  to  the  kinmiaii 
of  the  house.  The  old  birds  were  en- 
Aunt  Jemima  was  putting  he^ 

r  in  gorgeous  apparel,  and  the  uncle 
was  draping  himself  in  black.  So  we 
sat  for  a  whole  hour  in  the  ddidons 
gloaming  twilight  of  the  drawing-roaiD. 
in  full  cousinly  amity,  and  Caara  and  I 
exchanged  our  histories.  She  had  not 
much  to  tell,  for  she  had  only  been  re- 
leased six  months  from  her  school  at 
Brighton ;  but  die  want*  d  to  know  dl 
about  her  relations  in  Yorkshire,  and 
had  an  enthusiastic  regard  for  my  father, 
a  portion  of  which  I  hoped  she  wonld 
transfer  to  his  unworthy  son.  So  at 
last  hand  clasped  hand,  and  when  ihe 
first  note  had  announced  the  first  ^nest, 
she  gave  me  tlie  kiss  of  oousinhood  and 
ran  upstairs  to  meet  her  mother. 

The  dinner  was  a  very  excellent  one. 
The  charm  to  me  was,  beyond  Oooain 
Clara,  who  sat  directly  opposite,  the 
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)  of  two  or  three  gueets,  of  whom 
'.  had  heard  a  great  deu  in  the  public 
papers,  bat  haid  never  oontemplated 
with  the  eyes  of  the  fleah.  The  lord  of 
the  abaent  Lady  Pendleton  was  a  oele- 
hcated  judge;  but  she  bad  probably 
wept  more  over  her  poodle  than  over 
anv  nnmber  of  orinunals  whom  the 
judge  had  hnng.  Then  there  was  a 
sreat  M.P.y  with  a  boondleas  capaoity 
fiyr  work  and  talk;  and  I  perceived 
that,  in  the  ooone  of  the  evening,  he 
Tantilated  every  iaot  and  idea  with 
which  he  Ikvoored  the  Hoiue  and  the 
oocmtry  the  following  Toeeday  night 
Am  a  role,  however,  very  great  people 
are  not  ao  impreaaive  in  the  nndraaa  of 
private  life  as  when  they  are  'upon 
their  legs,'  or  girt  with  tiie  inaigniaof 
office.  BtHl  it  waa  a  happy  night;  bnt 
I  thought  the  judge  and  the  Ml",  talked 
poor  atnff  oompued  to  what  Oooan 
Ularaaaid. 

I  came  whenever  I  had  a  chance  to 
St  Qeorse's  Boad.  Claia  was  alwava 
Und  ana  conrteona,  very  plea«nt  in 
manner,  and,  if  she  had  the  woman's 
wit  with  which  I  credited  her.  she 
would  have  known  how  Ibod  I  was  of 
her  sweet  fiice. '  Bnt  I  perceived  that  I 
was  not  very  popular  with  my  uncle 
and  aunt  I  really  think  my  uncle 
Bk)gue  had  a  not  unkindly  Ibeiing  to« 
waids  me.  But  he  was  emphatically 
«*a  man  under  authority,*  absolutely 
subjugated  by  Aunt  Jendma.  Mra. 
Blogne  always  gave  me  a  sickly,  stereo- 
tvpol  sBule,  and  a  hysterical  shake  ef 
that  codaah  hand  of  hen.  I  perceived 
that  there  was  a  kind  of  cycle  in  this 
curious  household  which  quite  reversed 
all  mv  Umited  notions  of  propriety—the 
wife  domineering  over  the  husband,  and 
the  daughter,  in  a  sweetly  impemtive 
ihshion,  over  the  mother.  However,  it 
was  clear  to  me  that  the  old  people  did 
not  care  very  much  for  my  company. 
As  a  rule,  I  want  through  the  iuoe  of 
asking  if  they  were  at  home ;  but  they 
must  I  think,  have  understood  that  I 
did  not  care  very  greatlv  if  only  the 
younc  lady  were  in  the  drawmg^room. 
One  day  I  ^  a  letter  from  my  honoured 
fikther  which  was  not  at  all  to  my 
liking— at  least  the  P.8.  alarmed  me, 
which  was  this :  *I  am  afraid  yon  are 
giving  your  uncle  Blo^e  too  much  of 
your  onmpany.  The  wise  man  tells  us 
to  withdraw  the  foot  from  our  neigh- 
boor's  liuuse,  lest  he  weary  of  us.  Your 
undo  saya,  a  UtUe  unfeelingly,  that  you 
come  very  often,  and  not  always  at 
convenient  timea'  Now  was  not  this 
a  passage  peculiarly  likely  to  gall  a 
young  man,  and  hurt  his  sense  of  his 
own  dignity?    It  hurt  all  my  amour' 


propre  that  I  should  be  supposed  to  go 
where  I  was  not  wanted.  I  Jcept  away 
fat  weeks.  Wounded  sensibility  told 
me  never  again  to  cross  that  hateftd 
threshold ;  but  afiection  reminded  me 
of  Clara's  bright  eves,  and  confidently 
assured  me  that  she  at  least  had  no 
part  in  that  cruel  message. 

When  I  summoned  up  oourage  to 
call  at  last,  the  door  was  opened  bv  a 
man-servant  of  unandable  and  even  for- 
bidding aspect  He  took  a  very  de- 
liberate survey  of  me,  and  aaked  for  my 
card.  He  then  infbzmed  me  that  the 
iSunily  was  all  JumL  I  bore  my  dis- 
appointment as  I  could,  and  deliberated 
within  what  space  of  time  it  might  be 
decent  for  me,  considering  mv  uncle's 
expreosion  of  weariness,  to  caU  again. 
I  determined  to  allow  him  the  eternity 
of  a  lunar  month.  At  the  conclusion 
of  that  month  I  once  more  feced  Cer- 
berus. 'Not  at  home,*  said  he,  veir 
sharply.  '  When  will  they  be  at  heme  ? ' 
I  asked,  with  a  failing  heart  'Don't 
know*  sir;  hoot  for  the  dav.'  I  pro- 
longed the  lunar  month  to  the  space  of 
a  calendar  month  before  the  next  call, 
and  then  I  knocked  at  the  door  once 
more.  It  was  in  the  evening,  this  time, 
between  eight  and  nine.  I  read  the 
inevitable  *Not  at  home'  upon  the 
scoundrel's  stolid  fSftoe.  'How  very un- 
fortnnalel'  I  exclaimed.  *  Wery  unfor- 
tunate indeed,'  said  the  man;  and  lam 
not  sure  that  he  did  not  put  his  tongue 
into  his  cheek.  As  I  turned  away  I 
cast  a  look  back  towards  the  dmwiog- 
room,  and  there  I  aaw  lights.  'Very 
odd,'  I  thought  *  when  there  is  no  one 
in  the  house.*  This  mhappy  experience 
happened  onoe  or  twioe  again,  and  I 
began  to  think  that  Imust  gi^  up  call- 
ing altogether. 

It  was  a  Batoiday  aftemooo,  some 
weeks  after  my  last  fhihne,  and  I  was 
sitting  moodily  in  my  rooma  It  was 
long  past  boinasB  hours,  and  I  had 
been  intending  to  run  down  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  for  a  haU^holiday,  and 
was  thinking  how  sweet  it  would  be  to 
have  Cousin  Clara  there  at  the  Bosary 
and  by  the  lakes.  It  was  dull  work, 
however,  to  go  by  oneself,  and  I  had 
given  up  the  notion.  Presently  there 
came  a  gentle  rap  at  the  offlce-door.  I 
wondered  greatly  what  should  bring 
clients  at  that  time;  for  mv  few  friends 
were  very  unlikely  to  call  at  an  hour 
when  they  and  I  would  most  likely  be 
away  from  town.  There  was  no  <uerk 
in  attendance,  and  when  I  opened 
the  door  I  saw  two  young  ladies. 
I  immediately  recognised  my  cousin 
Clara,  and  presently  her  lady^s-maid 
— ^possibly  a  shade  better,   certainly 
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aeyenl  diadet  rooro  showily,  dretaed 
than  horaelf.  Witli  tlte  utmost  joy  and 
eagerneas  I  hnrried  her  into  my  room, 
leaviog  the  maid  in  a  clerk's  room  ad- 
joining. I  seated  myself  on  my  tall 
stool,  while  she  sat  down  on  a  tin  box 
close  to  me,  labelled  '  The  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Z.,'  and  supposed  to  contain 
that  noble  lord's  most  precious  parch- 
ments. 

'  Oh,  Cousin  Charles  I'  she  exclaimed, 
'they  have  treated *you  most  shame- 
fully, and  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  I 
thought  I  must  come  and  tell  you  ;  you 
must  not  think  it  was  my  fault.' 

*What  is  it  all  about,  dear  Clara? 
Oh,  you  sweet,  kind  Clara,  to  come  to 
me  1  I  huYe  been  thoroughly  beaten  and 
broken-liearted,  that  I  could  never  see 
you  at  home/ 

'But  we  were  at  home,  Coushi 
Charlie,'  she  anawered ;  *  but  it  was  one 
of  those  wicked  lies  which  we  tell  in 
London.  Papa  told  that  new  fuotman 
— the  btupid  wretch  I — to  say  **  Not  at 
home."  And  twice  at  least,  Charlie, 
when  you  have  been  there  I  have 
watched  you  from  the  window  with  my 
eyes  full  at  papa's  unkindnt  ss. 

*  I  told  F>apa,  one  day,'  she  went  on, 
'  that  it  was  very  cruel  of  him  to  be  so 
unkind  to  bis  own  flesh  and  blood ;  and 
that,  as  you  did  not  know  much  about 
London,  we  ou}<ht  properly  to  take  you 
to  the  Polytechnic  and  Madame  1  ns- 
saud's,  and  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
all  sorts  of  places,  Pfopa  said  that  he 
did  not  approve  of  a  young  man  like 
you  wasting  your  time  at  a  house ;  and 
what  do  you  think  he  said,  Charlie  7* 
— and  here  there  was  much  blushing — 
*  He  said  that  you  only  came  to  see  me, 
and  did  not  care  for  your  uode  and 
aunt.' 

*rm  afhiid  it's  a  true  bill,  Clara.' 
•Tiien    that's  very  wrong  of  you, 
Charlie.    Be  pleased  to  remember  that 
your  uncle  and  aunt  are  my  papa  and 
mamma.' 

'  Well,  Clara,  and  what  did  you  say 
to  that?* 

*  Why,  I  said  that  if  you  wanted  to 
see  me,  I  wanted  to  see  you ;  and  that 
if  he  meant  to  be  harsh  and  cruel,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  run  away  with 
you.' 

*0h,  my  Clara!'  And  while  Clara 
was  saying,  'But  I  didn't  mean  it, 
Charlie;  I  didn't  indeed,'  I  had  caught 
her  in  my  anns,  and  pressed  a  lover's 
kiss  on  her  unresisting  lips. 

It  was  very  sudden;  I  dare  say  it 
was  very  wrong ;  but  Clara  and  I  were 
engag^.  How  the  diney  office  became 
beautified  and  glorified  all  at  once  I 
Unhappily,  the  engagement  was  to  be 


kept  a  secret  from  the  paienlB— mi  nn- 
pleasant  and  unhappy  state  of  sibir?. 
It  was  not  my  fault,  bowerer,  bnt  the 
fault  of  Uncle  Blogue.  For  myeelf,! 
could  have  been  content  to  have  slioated 
my  happiness  from  the  housetop.  It  w^a 
very  pleawmt  to  Uy  out  a  regular  little 
plan  of  operations  to  see  all  I  could  of 
Clara.  Sometimes,  as  the  evenings 
grew  longer,  I  would  meet  her  as  she 
was  shopping  in  Oxford  Street  or  Begeot 
Street ;  and  once— ah,  bnppy  daj  !— in 
Covent  Garden  Market;  and  if  the 
mother  was  not  with  her  I  could  0et 
ten  minutes'  chat  with  her.  There  was 
one  house  where  I  was  asked  to  dinner 
to  meet  her ;  but  Clara  was  not  allowed 
to  go  to  that  house  again.  Bat  if  she 
went  to  the  Opera  or  one  of  the  theatre, 
I  contrived  sometimes  to  see  her,  and 
always  to  look  at  ber  dear  face.  It  wiU 
readily  be  understood  tliat  I  found  way* 
and  means  of  corresponding  with  ber. 

But  I  may  venture  to  say  that  my 
nature  was  quite  alien  to  the  spirit  oi 
intrigue.  I  was  grieved  that  I  should 
be  engaged  to  Clara,  and  yet  be  unable 
to  teU  my  own  mother.  I  could  Eay 
nothing  to  those  at  home,  lest  the  news 
should  travel  back  to  St.  George's  Road. 
So  I  made  up  my  mind  to  brave  the 
lion  in  his  den,  and  I  pounced  upon 
Uncle  Blogue.  I  watched  my  oppor- 
tunity, and  caught  him  one  afternoon, 
as  lie  was  returning  from  the  Befbrm, 
at  the  doorbtep. 

*  Uncle,*  I  said,  *  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  on  a  deeply  important  matter  which 
concerns  my  happiness,  and  perhaps 
your  own.' 

*  Well,  Charles,'  he  said,  •  I  am  very 
busy  to-day,  and  you  had  better  perhaps 
send  me  a  letter.' 

*  No,  uncle,'  I  said ;  *  I  can't  send  you 
a  letter ;  and  it  is  a  matter  that  con- 
cerns you.  almost  as  much  as  myself.' 

He  took  out  his  latch-key,  and  mo- 
tioned me  to  follow  him.  He  led  the 
way  into  his  study  behind  the  dining- 
rooin,  and  sitting  down,  composed  him- 
self into  an  inquiring  attitude. 

<Well,  Nephew  CliarleV  he  Eaid, 
curtly,  *  and  what  do  you  want?' 

*  Uncle,'  I  said.  *I  love  my  cousm 
Clara,  and  I  feel  I  must  tell  yon  to : 
and  I  implore  you  to  take  my  avowal 
kindly.' 

My  uncle  gave  a  grimly  sarcastic 
look,  and  then  went  on,  drily — 

'  You  desire,  I  presume,  to  make  me 
a  proposal  of  marrias^e  for  my  daughter, 
Miss  Clara  Blogue?' 

•Yes,  uncle,*  I  replied,  somehow  a 
little  crestfallen  at  the  pomposity  oi 
his  announcement. 

*May  I  inquire.  Nephew  Charles,' 
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said  my  uncle,  with  the  pompous 
element   unpleasftotly   predomiDating, 

*  whether  ^ou  are  able  to  maintain  my 
<Iaiighter  m  tbat  state  of  life  to  which 
ahe  has  been  hitherto  accustomed?* 

*  Uncle/  I  replied,  *  I  love  my  cousin 
Clara,  and  I  belieye  she  is  not  alto- 
gether indifferent  to  me.'  I  believed 
that  was  the  proper  way  of  putting 
things  mildly.  The  old  gentleman 
looked  greatly  disgusted,  but  waved  his 
hand  and  interrupted. 

*My  daughter  Clara  is  so  young 
and  inexperienced,  that  she  does  not 
know  whether  she  is  indifferent  or 
whether  she  is  not  indifferent  Let  me 
repeat  my  question,  young  sir.  My 
daughter  is  accustomed  to  a  carriage, 
to  her  own  maid,  to  the  Opera,  to 
parties,  to  tours  in  the  reoesB.  May  I 
simply  ask  yon  how  much  you  have  a 
year?' 

*  About  two  hundred  a  year,  uncle.' 

*  Absolute poTerty  I  sheer  destitution  I' 
said  my  uncle.  *I  could  not  for  a 
moment  entertain  such  an  exceedingly 
absurd  proposition.  But  I  will  be  plain 
with  you,  Nephew  Charles.  In  a 
worldly  point  of  view  you  would  not 
suit  me  as  a  son-in-law.  But,  Nephew 
Charles,'  he  added,  with  the  utmost 
solemnity  of  manner,  '  I  do  not  take  a 
worldly  view.  I  object  on  principle  to 
tlie  intermarriage  of  cousins.'    This  is 

*  valuable  remark,  which,  I  believe, 
has  frequently  been  made  in  caaes 
|)arallel  to  my  own,  but  without  bring- 
ing home  a  sense  of  criminality  to  the 
human  breast. 

I  confess  at  the  momsnt  that  I  was 
greatly  taken  aback. 

*My  daughter,'  continued  Undo 
BlogxiB,  '  is  about  to  visit  some  friends 
in  Edinburgh.  We  have  some  notion 
tbat  a  thorough  change  of  scene 
will  be  a  good  thing  for  her.  Good- 
morning,  Nephew  Charles.' 

My  uncle  had  spoken,  cruel  brute  I 
There  were  no  more  messages,  and 
DO  more  pleasant  meetings.  I  ascer- 
tained, beyond  a  doubt,  that  Clara  was 
in  Edinburarh ;  but  I  could  not  find  her 
address.  The  late  summer  and  the 
dull  autumn  wore  away,  and  I  had  a 
dull  pain  in  my  heart,  and  went  me- 
chanically through  my  hardening  office 
work,  and  my  heart  hardened  to  it. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  I  was  returning  to  my  rooms 
in  a  yery  dispiiited  state  of  mind. 
From  considerations  of  the  res  axiguata 
domi  I  was  not  goinghome  this  Christmas. 
I  had  been  dining  at  some  chop-house, 
luniliar  to  many  denizens  of  Gray's 
Inn,  and  had  tried  ta  encourage  my- 


self by  usages  which  seemed  meet  for 
Christmas.  A  sympathetio  waiter 
brought  me  roast  beef  end  plum-pud- 
ding afloat  in  blazing  brandy,  and  I  took 
one  or  two  mince-pies  in  pursuance 
of  the  time-honouied  fiction  that  so 
many  mince-pies  before  Christmas 
would  entail  so  many  happy  days  after 
it  Thwe  were  very  few  men  of  the  Inn 
there.  There  had  been  a  great  many 
hansoms  fiying  about  Gray's  Inn 
Square  this  afternoon,  with  hampers 
that  visibly  displayed  game,  oysters, 
and  codfish.  Even  such  homeward 
signs  as  these  unconsciously  saddened 
me.  The  notion  occurred  to  me  that 
I  might  as  well  go  to  some  place  of 
amusement;  but  I  presently  resolved  to 
go  home,  and  think  of  Yorkshire, 
and  brood  and  dream  about  my  Clara. 
I  walked  up  and  down  in  the  square, 
feeling  very  melancholy,  enveloped  in 
a  thidc  fog,  in  which  the  Kas-lamps 
eleamed  lurid,  the  passers-by  other 
uian  human,  and  the  very  cabs  swollen 
into  stage-coaciies.  At  last  with  a 
groan  I  ascended  that  eternal  stair- 
case, greatly  desiderating  the  American 
lift  I  opened  the  door  with  my  latch- 
key and  struck  a  light  It  was  Christ- 
mas Kve  to  be  sure,  but  even  at  Christ- 
mas there  are  ill-disposed  people 
who  insist  on  litigation.  I  took  out 
half  a  dozen  letters,  addresMd  to  the 
firm,  and  there  were  a  couple  for  myselfl 
One  was  from  my  mother.  I  knew  it 
would  be  long,  loving,  and  consolatory, 
and  I  laid  the  treasure  aside,  with  the 
intention  that  it  should  strengthen  and 
help  me  on  Christmas  Day.  The  other, 
to  my  great  surprise,  was  a  letter  in 
handwriting  which  certainly  seemed 
to  be  the  handwrithig  of  Uncle  Blogue. 
It  ran  thus : 

*  St,  Gwg€9  Road,  S.W., 

<  Mt  dbab  Nephew, 

*  Your  mother  mentions  in  a  letter 
that  you  are  staying  in  town  this  Christ- 
mas. I  do  not  like  to  think  of  your 
spending  it  alone  in  chambers,  while 
vou  have  flesh  and  blood  of  your  own 
m  London.  Will  you  oome  to  an  early 
dinner  on  Christmas  Day?  It  is  an  early 
dinner  because  a  lot  of  children  are 
coming  to  dine  with  us,  and  there  will 
be  no  grown-up  people  besides  our- 
selves. With  compliments  of  the  sea- 
son, your  affisetionate  uncle, 

*  Nathaniel  Blogue. 
*  GLsrtcs  Trallbrd,  lU^' 

I  confess  I  was  astonished  at  this 
letter.  Was  Uncle  Blogue  burying 
the  tomahawk,  and  lighting  the  pipe, 
and  extending   the    olive  branch  of 
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peace  ?  Then  I  ftlfc  rather  yezed.  A 
one  o'clock  din^r  wu  rather  »  fidl  in 
life,  and  only  to  meet  a  lot  of  ohildien 
waa  an  additional  iall.  There  wma 
not  a  word  about  Clara— not  the  alieht- 
eat  inthnation  of  any  news  from  Edin- 
borffh.  I  felt  Tery  grand,  and  had 
half  a  mind  to  send  a  dignified  re- 
ftual.  Bat  Clara's  paranta*  qud  her 
parants,  seemed  to  have  an  attraction 
for  me,  and  somehow  to  hriog  me 
nearer  Clara.  When  the  Ohristmai 
morning  dawned  somehow  I  Mt  Tery 
happy.  Tlie  air  was  criip  and  bracing. 
The  depression  of  last  nif^t  had  worn 
away.  Then  I  went  to  Lincoln's 
InnChMtel,  heard  the  goigeoQs  Christ- 
mas anthem,  listened  to  a  noble  sennon, 
and  though  I  had  neter  been  at 
ooUege  I  could  lealin  my  favoorite 
poet's  wdds: 

•  And  hMid  ooot  non  1a  otfUfiitt  fMCi 
The  1101111  tiielr  higb-lmiH  ofsun  nttlw, 
▲adtbundermwIcroUiagthaka     * 
The  prophcto  Uuoud  in  the  panes.' 

Then  I  proceeded  to  the  river,  and 
took  a  steamer  which  landed  me  at  Bt 
George'a  Pier,  Pimlico,  whence  I  soon 
made  mj  way  to  St.  George's  Bead.  It 
was  a  little  late,  bnt  my  nncle  and  Annt 
Jemima  receiTcd  me  ymj  gradoudy. 
The  twinkle  in  Undo  mof^^B  e|ve— 
the  one  necnliarity  about  him  wluoh  I 
rather  hted-— was  a  merrier  twinkle 
than  ever  I  thooght  itoonld  ha^  been, 
and  jei  he  had  an  anxious  look.  Aunt 
Jemima  had  a  subdued  and  what  really 
appeared  to  me  a  somewhat  deprecat- 
ing ezprBSsion  of  countenance.  There 
were  a  lot  of  children  who  wet<eoongra> 
gated  in  the  study,  ina  state  of  great 
elee  and   eipectation  mrrounding  a 


Then  were  a  neat  manr  pretty 
presents  about,  and  each  child  invited 
Lad  a  Christmas-box.  Then  there  was 
a  little  talk  about  Christmas-boxes. 

*  Whatever  custom  goes  out,  I  think 
the  cuiitom  of  Clixistmas4ioxes  will 
never  go  out,*  said  Mrs.  Blogne. 

'  I  always  think  the  postman  ought  to 
have  a  good  Ghristmas-box,'  said  a  pret^ 
child,  tall  for  her  age.  *He  brouffht 
me  such  lovely  valentines  this  year? 

'  But  everybody  wants  a  Christmas- 
box,'  said  Mrs.  Blogue.  'Policemen, 
newspaper-boy,  butcher,  baker,  and  all 
the  rest  It  would  be  much  more 
reasonable  if  they  gave  Christmas- 
boxes  to  those  irho  have  to  keep 
them.' 

'Would  you  like  a  Christmas-box, 
Kepbew  Charles?*  said  Unde  Blogue^ 
witn  a  peculiar  twinkle  of  that  solitary 
redeeming  feature,  his  eye. 


*No  kind  offer  reftmedy  ancle/  I 
answered.  'The  smalleat  Ghnstma*- 
box  thankfully  accepted.' 

*  We  have  not  fbfgottenyoD,  Canziea,' 
he  said,  with  some  kindness;  '  I  h^ve  a 
Christmas-box  for  yon  somewbere. 
Let  me  see— where  is  it?'  And  he 
fdt  in  his  pocket,  and  prsteDded  to 
kx)k  about  the  room.  •  Ah  i  I  reooUeet 
now,'  he  said.  *  Ton  wiU  find  it  lyin^ 
upon  the  sofc  in  the  drawmMoosn. 
You  had  better  go  and  kick  for  it.' 

I  went  upsteirs,  wmderiii^  ▼ery 
greatly  what  might  be  the  moanfng 
of  this  unusual  pieoe  of  civility  on  the 
part  of  Unde  Blogoe. 

But  irtien  I  opened  Hie  dimwing- 
room  door— oh,  heart  of  mine  I — there, 
on  the  sofis,  was  my  co«idn  Ghn^ 
rather  ill  and  worn  in  look%  Imt 
stretdiinff  out  her  hands  towaids  me; 
and,  givmg  a  little  cry  of  joy,  in  a 
moment  she  was  in  my  aims. 

Then  she  told  me  alL      ney  had 
wnt  her  to  Bdinburgh,  sad   had  ex- 
acted a  ademn  promise  firom  her  that 
she  should  notcorreqiondwilhmeL    Her 
friends  in    Edfaibmh  had    leoeived 
instructions  to  do  aU  Hbej  oonld  to 
ocoiq>yand  divert  her  mhid.    8be  had 
gone  on  a  tour  throueh  the  liskes  and 
the  Caledonian  Oanal;  and  they  had 
taken  her  to  all  kinds  of  amusementi 
and  partieswhen  thev  got  back  to  their 
own  'romantic  town.^    But  she  did  not 
fonet  that  heart  and  fidth  were  pledged 
to  her  cousin  Charles ;  and  the  thought 
that  she  was  so  fu  away  from  him^ 
the  thought  that  she  was  never  more 
to  have  communicatkm  with  him— 
pressed  heavily  upon  her  spiriti,  and 
spoilt  all  enjoyment     8he  had  re- 
turned to  London  at  the  beginnmg  of 
the  month  in  a  very  unsatis&cbny 
state  of  healUi.    Then  they  caUed  in 
the  doctor.    The  doctor  pnnled  and 
presoribed,  and  called  in  another  doctor 
more  illustrious  than  himsdf.    Tbey 
agreed  that  both  the  comfdsint  and 
the  remedy  were   beyond   their  art 
Then    the    fondly  doctor,  with   the 
advice  of  the  consulted  doctor,  asked 
Uncle  filogue  if  there  was  auytluBg 
on  his  daughter's  mind  that  might 
account  for  her  ill-health  and  depres- 
sion.   Mr.  Blorue  replied  that  there 
had   been  a   silly  love  affidr  which 
she  had  not  altogether  been  able  to 
dismiss  from  her  mind.    The  doctor 
said  that  the  silly  love  alfoir  was  a 
veiy    important    matter  indeed,  sod 
that  if  he  did  not  wish  his  daughter 
to  go  into  a  dedine,  he  bad  better 
arrange   it  with   the  young    fellow. 
This    had  happened  only  yestuday, 
And  Unde  Blogue^  in  a  great  fright, 
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and    zealoiuly  incited  by  the  doting  came  up  to  the  wedding  ceremony;  but 

mother,  had  sent  for  me  at  once.  long  before  that  happy  mom,  on  Clara's 

Thua  it  was  that  I  found  on  the  soik  candid  face  the  lilies  had  yielded  to 

that  Ohiistmas  Day  the  best  Christmas-  the  brightenine  roses.    Uncle  Blope's 

box  which  I  had  erer  reoeived  in  all  only  regret  is  that  he  did  not  send  me 

my  life.    Myunde  acted  liberally,  and  to  college,  and,  as  he  considers*  make 

we    began   on  much  more  than  two  me  better  fitted  for  my  lofty  destiny 

hundred  a  year.    My  mother,  ovexjoyed,  as  his  son-in-law. 


PEBBXJNT  BT  IMFDTANTUE. 


AKOTHEB  tuni.  old  Father  Time  I 
The  sand  is  slowly  dropping. 
We  rush— alas  I  the  (afaJ  chime 
Too  &st  a  train  for  stopping. 
Time's  locomotive  cannot  wait. 

But  waves  a  sad  denial : 
*  Tou'rejost  in  time  to  be  too  lata.' 
Bays  Chronos  at  the  diaL 


Some  whizz  away,  and  some  remain 

To  muse  in  desperation 
Of  lucky  fellows  m  the  train 

And  sad  ones  at  the  station. 
Cool  sixty-eiglit  to  whom  we  bow 

Is  off  to  sail  his  cotter, 
IVhUe  tired  thirty  mops  his  brow 

And  toils  for  broad  and  batter. 


IDss  Isabel  has  mairied  well— 

A  baronet  rheimiatMH- 
While  Winifred  in  Osmbenrell 

Is  teaching  in  an  attic 
Sir  Lancelot,  who  loved  the  poor, 

Is  missed  at  the  assizes ; 
While  Hodge,  tlie  brewer--bruted  boor  1- 

The  csstla  vulgariaes. 

IV. 

Bare  cultured  gentlemen  we  find 

By  priggishnesB  are  beaten. 
And  half  the  sixth  is  left  behind 

By  all  the  fifth  at  Bton. 
Old  Beau  is  longing  for  an  heir 

And  speenlatee  on  '  may  be*s,' 
While  Flo  is  puzzled  what  to  wear 

With  half  a  dozen  babies. 


StQI  surely  goes  the  dial  round. 

To-day  becomes  to-morrow ; 
Some  summer  in  the  past  we  found, 

Though  kiss'd  with  showers  of  sqrow. 
But  God  be  praised  if  we  can  sing, 

As  each  old  year  rolls  over, 
Of  loves  still  fresh  and  blossoming 

And  Uves  as  sweet  as  clover  I 

Clsmbiit  W.  Sooit. 
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CHBISTMAS  DECORATIONS. 


BOUGHS  from  the  holly,  and  mutletoe  berry, 
Circle  them  roond  in  oontrast  bright ; 
Ooloun  sboold  be  as  the  Benaon,  merry ; 

Haste,  we  most  flniah  the  room  to-night  1 
dad  are  the  fields  in  anowy  apparel, 

Snch  as  is  meet  for  Christmas  time ; 
Waits  without  chant  Christmas  carol, 
Bells  from  steeple,  ring  out  your  chime ! 

Labour  of  sculptor,  or  work  of  painter 

Deftly  wreath  with  its  coronet  green. 
Portrait  of  hero,  warrior,  saint,  or 

FxJend  removed  by  long  seas  between. 
Merrily  work,  young  hands  and  nimble ; 

Laurel  and  holly  play  well  your  parts ; 
And  yet  for  Christmas  the  fittest  symbol 

Are  smiling  faces  and  glowing  hearts ! 

Yon  there  is  one  onoe  dearly  cherished  1 

His  face  looks  down  on  our  work  to-night. 
At  the  opening  onset  of  life  he  perished — 

How  shall  we  deck  his  portrait  right  ? 
With  holiday  laurel  its  frame  adorning, 

Or  wreath  of  *  secular  cypress  *  bough, 
Laughter  or  tears,  or  joy  or  mourning, 

Which  would  he  wish,  oould  ha  speak  to  us  now  ? 

fitUl  as  a  statue,  beautiful,  gleaming 

Her  &oe  in  the  firelight's  ruddy  ray, 
Motionless  e'en  as  the  marble  seeming, 

Who  ia  the  tenant  of  yon  niche— say  ? 
Mo?es  there  life  in  each  faultless  feature. 

Pulses  life's  blood  in  that  exquisite  frame  ? 
Is  it  a  sentient,  animate  creature, 

1b  it  some  form  with  a  classical  name? 

Weave  for  her  brow  a  coronet— throw  it 

Round  her  as  seemeth  a  marble  queen ; 
Tet  to  inspire  the  lay  of  poet 

Sweeter  is  she  than  marble,  I  ween. 
See,  yes,  it  moves  I  with  lifers  quasfcation 

Throb  the  pulses  and  glow  the  face ; 
JSkc  is  no  sculptor's  oold  creation, 

Fair-haired,  bonny-browed,  laughing  Grace ! 
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GHAPTEB  I. 


IT  iros  the  second  week  in  Febraarv. 
The  early  winter  had  been  anoBaall  v 
mild,  with  neither  frost  nor  snow  tiU 
after  Ghristmas ;  then  the  seyerity  of 
the  season  began  without  mitigation. 
There  was  every  kind  of  bad  weather 
through  January,  with  intense  oold. 
With  February  oame  a  ohange,  but  only 
for  the  worse — inasmuch  as  damp,  raw 
tog  took  the  place  of  clear,  frosty  air. 
The  atmosphere  was  in  fiict  so  saturated 
with  wet,  that,  without  actual  rain, 
people  used  umbrellas.  How  dismal 
and  dirty  and  forbm  was  London!  Old 
people,  and  consumptive  young  ones, 
diea  without  end,  sjid  every  nervous 
invalid  believed  himself  on  the  brink  of 
the  gmve. 

It  vras  a  melancholy  time.  Poor, 
half-dad  wretches  shivered  and  shuffled 
along  the  pavements,  escaping  to  shelter, 
because  so  few  were  aoroad  to  take 
compassion  on  them. 

Yet  London  had  its  gaieties.  As  the 
Thursday  evening  wore  into  night, 
handsome  lighted  carriages  drove  along 
towards  centres^  where  during  the  day 
awnings  had  been  erected  across  the 
pavement  to  the  doorways,  and  now 
carpet  was  rolled  out,  tliat  the  satin- 
slippered  feet  of  delicate  ladies,  in 
scarlet  and  blue  and  gold-striped  opera- 
doaks^  alighting  from  their  warm  car- 
riages, might  not  touch  tlie  cold  flag- 
stones. AU  was  bright  within  doors ; 
powdered  servants  in  rich  liveries  re- 
ceived the  guests;  link-boys  stood 
without  to  light  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness, in  which  were  huddled  together 
poor,  duty,  forlorn  wretches,  eagerly 
looking  on,  as  if  at  angels  entering 
-  paradise. 

Many  a  gala-scene  such  as  this  oo- 
cuxred  that  nu^ht  in  London.  But  no 
one  was  more  brilliant  or  more  crowded 
than  that  given  at  305  Portland  Place, 
by  the  rich  and  fashionable  family  of 
the  aitheroe-Northwoods.  AU  the 
world  knew  them  and  visited  with 
them;  and  now  half  Portland  Place 
was  filled  with  the  carria^  of  their 
gnestB^  one  long  line  drivmg  o^  and 
another  long  and  ever-increasing  line 
drivmg  up  to  set  down. 

The  Olitheroe-Northwoods  were  the 
very  centre  of  fitthion.  The  grand 
Goantess  Picciola,  whom  Mr.  North  wood 
bad  married  in  Rome  some  years  before, 


had  given  wonderful  6d(U  to  his  immense- 
fortune.  There  was  but  one  daughter.  It 
is  true  there  was  a  son,  but  nobody  ever 
heard  of  him.  It  was  said  that  he  was- 
queer;  perhaps  his  brain  was  a  little 
afiected ;  at  all  events,  he  was  in  India, 
where  his  father  had  sent  him  years 
ago,  to  be  out  of  the  way. 

The  daughter  was  very  handsome, 
and  would  of  course  have  a  great  for- 
tune from  her  father,  besides  which,  it 
was  known  to  the  intimate  friends  of 
the  family  that  she  had  expectations 
from  old  Lady  Beryl,  a  cousm  of  her 
mother^s,  who  was  prodigiously  rich. 
With  all  these  advantages  it  was  strange 
that  she  was  not  yet  married;  still, 
strange  things  happen  in  the  matri- 
monial world ;  and  now,  after  twelve 
seasons  in  London  and  elsewhere — aa 
well  as  at  Baden-Baden  and  Hombui^ 
and  other  places  of  fashionable  conti- 
nental resort—she  and  her  familv  were 
back  in  London;  and  being  followed 
here  by  a  Russian  lover,  Count  Boman- 
ho£^  attached  to  the  court  of  St  Peters- 
burs^,  whose  sister,  the  Ck>untes8  Paul- 
owsky,  was  now  staying  with  her,  this 
her  last  winter  in  London  would  be  as 
gay  as  possible. 

In  the  very  thick  and  throng  of  the 
arriving  carriages  drove  up  a  railway 
cab  from  the  Waterloo  Station,  contain- 
ing, within  it  a  tall,  thin,  sallow-oom- 
plexioned  young  man,  who  with  an 
annoyed  and  imfMitient  countenance  and 
manner  regarded  the  crush  of  carriages. 
For  one  moment  the  cab-window  was 
hastily  let  down,  and  he  was  looking 
forth;  the  next  the  head  was  with- 
drawn and  the  window  dashed  up  again 
with  some  expression  very  like  an  im- 
precation. The  driver  looked  towards 
Lis  fore  from  his  seat,  and  finding  no 
response,  dismounted. 

Was  the  gentleman  sure  this  was  the 
house  ?  There  was  a  iioarray,  and  no> 
getting  up  to  the  door.  Did  the  gentle- 
man say  205  ? 

Again  the  window  was  partially  let 
down,  and  the  gentleman  replied  that 
it  was  all  right;  but  his  affi&ted  voice 
gave  a  sense  to  the  words  wnich  joontra* 
dieted  their  literal  meaning.  He  hesi* 
tated,  and  the  driver  waited  to  know 
his  will.  At  first  he  thought  he  woohl 
alicht  below  the  advandng  carriages* 
and  walk  to  the  door.    Then  he  would 
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not;  he  would  wait;  the  cab  must 
drive  up  in  its  turn.  He  was  both 
impatient  and  undecided.  Ho  threw 
himself  back  in  the  cab  with  a  sense  of 
bitter  disappointment  He  was  ill  and 
weak,  both  mind  and  body,  and  felt 
bitterly  annoyed ;  but  he  said  to  himself 
'  they  did  not  know  that  I  should  coma 
to-night* 

Tne  driver  took  his  seat  on  the  box, 
turned  his  horse,  and  drove  back  to  the 
tail  of  the  long  line  of  advancing  car- 
riages; and  again  the  sick  young  man 
offered  him^lf  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  this  reception  was  only 
inopportune. 

The  momenlBiy  anger  was  gone  as 
the  cab  slowly  neared  the  door;  and 
that  ftdth  in  coming  home  which  belongs 
to  the  human  heart  thrilled  him  with  an 
agitation  which  was  almost  joy. 

Scarlet  and  gold,  blue  and  silver, 
aatin  and  costly  fur,  and  a  sweet  per- 
fume passed  from  the  last  caniage  over 
the  soft  crimson-carpeted  pavement  up 
the  k)w  steps  of  the  door.  Then  fol- 
lowed that  common  cab,  out  of  which 
stepped  a  weary,  travel-worn,  cmd  ap- 
parently feeble  young  man,  with  many 
wr^M  and  a  small  quantity  of  not  veij 
aristocratio-looking  luggage— all  hu 
heavy  luggage  remaining  in  the  Indian 
steamer  at  ^tbampton.  This  was  an 
arrival  that  caused  wonderment  in  the 
dingyf  Razing  crowd  outside  the  awning, 
ana  ml  greater  wondennent  amongst 
thejpowdmd  servants  in  the  halL 

The  sallow -oomplezumed  stranger 
and  his  rather  shabby  luggage  were  ad- 
mitted, and  more  scarlet  and  puiple  and 
blue  and  gold  followed. 

Mr.  H«iry  Clithooe-Korthwood  was 
the  name  he  gave;  and  the  looks  of 
the  servants  showed  that  they  knew 
him  not  The  blank  faces  that  stared 
at  him  ronsed'a  sudden  anger  in  him, 
who  for  the  last  ten  yean  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  ready  obedience  of 
Hindoo  servioSb  and  in  a  vdce  of  com- 
mand he  deflired  to  see  Miss  North- 
wood. 

'  Oh,  I  dare  say  1'  mentally  exclaimed 
the  imperious  servant  to  whom  this 
command  was  given— yet  it  had  its 
effect  A  message  reached  the  houae- 
keeper^s  room,  aod  anon  a  neat-looking 
oung  housemaid  invited  him  to  follow 
ler  upstairs— by  the  back  staircase,  of 
coarse,  beeause  the  principal  staircase 
was  occupied  by  ascending  and  descend- 
ing guests,  down  which  came  also  a 
buzz  and  murmur  of  vdces,  whilst 
through  the  open  doom  swelled  the 
sound  of  music  and  a  rich  voice  sang 
*  La  donna  e  mobile.' 

*Mi88  Northwood,  she  sing,*  said  a 


tall  man  out  of  livery,  &  Swiss  vaiWu 
whom  her  brother  had  desired  to  infec:! 
Hiss  Northwood  of  his  arriw&l ;  *  asd  I 
may  not  say  no  one  oon^' 

An  overpowering  sense  ot  negkri 
where  he  had  lodced  for  lowing  wel- 
come, stronger  than  angler,  aabdaei 
him  almost  to  the  unman  iy  iireakaeas 
of  tears,  as  he  followed  the  7^"^^ 
maidsOTant  up  the  bade  ataircafie, 
whilst  a  disengaged  servant,  "vrlio  loo^d 
very  like  a  groom,  and  had  turned,  ap 
somewhere,  carried  his  lugs^kge  Btbsr 
him. 

He  was  taken  up  one  flight  at  stain 
after  another  to  an  inferior  hmek 
diamber,  in  which  was  no  eTideace  of 
preparation.  Yet  the  jaang  vooan 
said,  as  she  lighted  the  gas — 

'  This  room  was  got  ready  £br 
you  last  week,  sir;  only  Ibe  hooae- 
keeper  did  not  know  when  joa.  vcze 
coming,  else  the  fire  would  have  l>aei 
lighted.' 

Now  Mr.  Glitheroe-Korthwood  bozst 
forth  into  anger  somewhat  like  an 
eastern  despot ;  and  the  young  vramsn 
aod  the  groom-Uke  servant  with  the 
portmanteau  stood  in  silent  dismftj, 
whilst  the  housekeeper,  who  had 
followed  in  the  wake,  spcke  in  a  mild 
mollifying  tone. 

'  Yes,  it  was  dreadfbl  weafliep— and  a 
chamber  without  a  fire— and  anybody 
coming  off  a  journey  1  But  neither 
Miss  Northwood  nor  her  ladyship  said 
when  he  was  coming.  It  was  an  infe- 
rior room,  she  must  confess,  but  the 
Countess  Paulowsky  had  the  la^ 
room,  and  the  next  to  it  was  ooooisiied 
by  Madame  Duval,  her  ladyship's  maid 
—but  now  she  thought  of  it  be  might 
for  sure  have  that  room,  at  least  for  the 
night ;  and  there  was  a  fire  in  it^  and 
allcomfortable,  for  madame  was  parti- 
cular—only she  was  very  good-natoied 
and  obliging—and  Miss  Northwood  or 
her  ladyship  would  order  another  room 
in  the  morning;  only  she  was  a&aid 
madam's  room  was  untidy,  becanae 
she  had  all  the  countesses  thmgs  to  look 
after. 

She  had  been  enabled  to  make  this 
long  speech  and  thus  arrange  affilis 
because  the  young  man  seemed  unable 
to  put  his  indignation  into  words  strong 
enough  to  express  it  Rejecting  the 
offer  of  Madame  Dnval*s  room,  he  de- 
clared he  would  go  tp  an  hotel ;  and 
with  some  violent  Hindostanee  oath, 
which  expressed  his  feeUngs  better  than 
English  could  do,  he  brushed  past  the 
two  women. 

Ooe  feature  of  the  malady  which, 
having  prostrated  him  in  India,  now 
sent  aim  home  for  recovery,  was  his 
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total  inoapacity  to  maintain  anj  con- 
tiniioua  oonrse  of  violent  action.  The 
next  moment  he  was  weak  ae- water; 
fltnd  to  cany  ont  this  threat  woold  haTO 
\teetTk  impoeaible.  Bat  the  momentary 
outburst  had  aeam  its  effect,  and  the 
three  seirants  before  him  felt  an  in- 
crease of  respect. 

*Fkirdon  me,  sir/  said  the  honse- 
koeper,  with  bland  penoasiveness  oon- 
frontip^  him  on  the  landing,  and  thus 
arresting  his  steps ;  '  we'll  nsTe  a  fire 
lighted  in  a  moment.  Mr.  Northwood 
and  her  ladyship  wonld  be  so  hnrt  if 
you  went  Shall  I  sand  in  word  that 
you  axe  come,  sir  V 

The  fire  was  being  Ughted,  and  the 
poor  yopng  man  went  back  to  the 
room  withont  replying  to  the  hoose- 
keeper's  last  qnestion— glad  for  the 
moment  that  he  was  prevented  leaving 
the  hoose,  and  the  next  moment  ancry 
with  himself  for  haying  been  persoaaed 
to  stay. 

Bat  the  lighting  of  the  fire  was  no 
em  matter.  The  clumney  was  damp, 
and  the  heavy  external  atmosphere 
drove  down  the  smoke,  which  soon 
filled  the  room.  The  window  was 
obliged  to  be  opened;  and  the  stranger, 
who  now  woold  not  be  persoaded  in 
any  way  to  mend  his  condition,  was 
finally  left  to  himself^  to  be  talked  over 
amongst  the  servants  below.  Never- 
theless, the  hoosekeeper  did  the  best 
she  oocdd  fixr  him,  by  sendingr  him  np 
hot  water  and  wine,  and  a  httte  sapper 
delicate  enoogh  to  tempt  an  invalid's 
appetite. 

Me  did  not  remove  his  travelling 
attire;  and  thoogh  the  fire  bnmed  ap, 
and  the  room  began  to  be  warm  and 
comfortable,  ne  sense  of  oomfort  or 
satisfactioa  came  to  his  mind.  He  felt 
that  he  had  no  home  there,  yet  was 
pahiiUly  oonsdoos  that  he  had  not 
strength  enooffh  to  resent  with  a  man's 
spirit  the  neglect  that  met  him  in  his 
father's  hoose. 

As  he  thos  pondered  the  door  qoiddy 
opened,  and  a  tall,  stoat,  handsome 
woman— no  longer  the  yoans  slender 
sister  of  former  dayv^sitirea  in  rose- 
coloured  mohe  antiaoe^  and  biasing 
with  jewels,  entered  the  room. 

She  was  not  n^ytaroosly  overjoyed  to 
flee  him,  nor  did  she  seem  aware  that 
hifl  leoepiion  had  lacked  cordiality. 
Still,  she  kined  his  forahead,  as  he  sat, 
with  a  ihow  of  tendetnesi^  and  held 
his  thin  hand  In  her  two  delicately- 
glovedonee.  What  ooold  she  do  more? 
She  called  him  her  poor,  dear  Harry, 
and  said  his  ikther  thooght  he  had 
better  rest  to-night,  and  he  woold  see 
him  in  the  mondng.    She  said  how 


onfortonate  it  was  that  he  shoold  come 
that  evening;  he  should  have  sent 
a  telegram  from  Southampton  to  eay  he 
had  arrived.  But  Count  Bomanhoff 
was  staying  in  London— he  wns  with 
them  that  night ;  '  and  he  longs  to  see 
you,'  she  said;  'but  I'm  not  sure  that 
you'll  like  him— for  he  is  not  quite  one 
of  your  sort— but  he's  very  nice !'  And 
the  Goontess  Paolowsky,  she  said,  was 
staying  in  the  hoose— she  was  ten  years 
older  than  Alexander,  and  had  been  a 
great  beauty  in  her  youth.  And  again 
flJie  was  so  tonj  he  happened  to  arrive 
just  on  that  m^t;  but  this  was  one  of 
the  GonnteBs  Piooiola's  recepUons,  and 
she  made  them  so  charming  everybody 
was  delighted  to  come  to  them,  and  they 
always  mA  such  fine  music. 

Then  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 
'Would  MIm  Northwood  be  so  good  as 
to  go  down— the  countess  wanted  her 
immediately.' 

Tee;  but  she  most  yet  have  a 
moment's  talk  with  her  dear  Hairy,  for 
she  woold  not  be  able  to  come  op  again 
that  night>  and  to-moirow  they  were 
all  going  to  the  opening  of  Parliament 
— Alexander  wished  to  see  it,  and  in  flie 

evening  to  the  ball  at  Lady *s.    It 

was  ombrtonate  they  had  so  many  en- 
gagements jost  then.  Bat  the  ^aaon 
was  early  this  year,  and  everybody  was 
coming  to  town ;  she  did  hope  dear  old 
Lady  Beryl  woold  come— Harry  woold 
like  her.  She  was  very  pecoliar,  but 
so  sweet  and  kind  I 

But  now  she  must  really  go,  for  she 
was  sure  he  was  tired.  And,  by-the- 
bv,  he  did  not  look  well — and  so  much 
older!  She  had  really  been  so  taken 
op  with  the  joy  of  seeing  him  that  she 
had  not  noticed  his  looks.  But  he  was 
tired;  and  if  he  wanted  anything  he 
most  be  sore  and  ring.  And  baud  he 
not  a  servant  with  him  ?  Well,  it  was 
very  good,  bat  rather  a  pity  to  have 
given  him  op  to  the  other  gentleman, 
even  thoogh  he  was  so  ill.  But  she 
was  chattering  without  mercy,  and  he 
was  so  tired  1  He  must  go  to  bed ;  he 
woold  be  better  after  a  nighfs  rest  He 
might  lie  as  long  as  he  liked  in  the 
morning,  only  if  he  came  down  to 
loncheon  he  woold  see  papa — ^for  he 
never  made  his*appeaianoe  before  then. 
And  they  all  were  so  impatient  to  see 
him.  Poor,  dear  Harry  1  And  then 
laying  her  gloved  hand  on  his  shoulder 
she  was  so  Sony  to  go  I 

'  Ao  revoir/  said  she,  in  conclosion ; 
and  gathering  together  her  long  skurts^ 
passed  oot  of  the  room, 

Harry  was  not  honsry  fat  ootward 
food«  and  of  that  abondance  was  before 
him;  hot  he  was  hongry  tp  £edntnen 
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for  loTB  and  sympathy,  for  the  tender- 
ness of  genuine  siffection,  which  would 
send  its  welcome  to  the  heart  He 
locked  his  door;  and  whilst  the  con- 
fused buzz  of  mingling  voioeaand  music 
and  mirth,  and  the  roar  of  carriages  far 
into  the  morning,  sounded  in  and 
around  the  house,  he  lay  on  his  melan- 
choly bed,  and,  overcome  by  the  bur- 
den of  his  sick  heart  and  enervated 
frame,  wept  like  a  child  or  a  woman. 

Let  not  my  readers  despise  him  for 
this  weakness,  for  of  a  truth  he  feels 
sick  almost  to  deatli ;  and  this  meeting 
witii  his  sister,  the  cherished  love  of  his 
boyhood,  lay  like  an  icy  hand  on  his 
heart 


CHAPTER  If. 

Now  whilst  they  and  the  rest  of  the 
fashionable  world  are  sunk  in  downy 
sleep,  may  I  be  allowed  a  few  words  on 
the  highly  respectable  family  of  Giitho- 
roe-Northwooa  ? 

In  the  first  place,  they  were  supposed 
not  to  know  the  want  of  money ;  and 
that  in  the  world's  estimation,  is  the 
foundation  and  comer-stone  of  respect- 
ability. Secondly,  tlie  head  of  the 
family  had  been  so  singularly  fortunate 
that  hia  name  was,  in  consequence, 
proverbial. 

Ho  was  the' younger  son  of  a  younger 
son ;  and  his  grandfather  was  a  poor 
man,  dependent  on  a  hidf-brother  for 
tlie  means  of  educating  his  sons,  of 
whom  Thomas  was  the  voungest.  This 
rich  half-uncle  grumbled  because  he  was 
called  upon  to  educate  his  nephews: 
nevertheless  he  did  it  for  the  credit  of 
the  family. 

They  were  the  Clitheroes  of  Sussex, 
and  tlie  youngest,  Thomas,  was  christ- 
ened Northwood,  after  his  godmother, 
a  bingle  lady  of  good  familv,  but  no 
fortune,  a  friend  of  his  mothei^s.  He 
was  the  only  one  of  the  boys  that 
showed  any  abilities  at  school ;  and  in 
consequence  his  uncle  enabled  him  to 
study  law  as  he  grew  to  man's  estate. 
The  elder  brothers,  who  were  twins,  and 
not  richly  endowed  by  nature,  died 
early. 

Thomas  therefore  remained  the  sole 
representative  of  this  branch  of  the 
house;  and  no  sooner  was  he  so  than 
Fortune  began  to  shower  her  gifts  upon 
him.  He  was  in  his  six-and-twentieth 
year,  a  briefless  barrister,  when  his  god- 
mother had.  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
considerable  property  was  being  kept 
from  her  by  a  distant  relative,  and 
begged  him  to  undertake  her  case. 

He  did  so  gladly ;  he  would  just  then 
lave  undertaken  any  case,  let  it  have 


been  as  bopdesB  as  it  iiilg:)!^  if  u 
were  only  mc»ey  to  &11  back  uptx.    - 
his  own  ezpensea.  He,  bowu^i'i,  pr.^  - 
the  old  lady'sclaims  to  be  Talid  ;  asc  - 
in  gratitude  to  him  for  aodaing,  leti  _ 
the  whole  property  at  ber  death,  &*'  . 
two  years  afterwaidflk  witb  tike  coQd.^ 
that  he  heuoeforth  took    the    naznf 
Northwood.  ThushebecsameCUtLtr'- 
Northwood. 

He  obtained  by  this  bequest  err 
thousand  pounds;  and  tben,  ea  if  F -• 
tune  wished  to  surpass  faeraelf  in  k?:-. 
generosity,  a  oouain-gemiBii,  wiK>  i:^ 
been  lost  sight  of  by  nis  family  for  L&j' 
a  century,  turned  op  in  India,  as  ti 
possessor  of  an  immenae  forttme,  wb  i 
he  bad  amassed  by  tbe  giowtb  of  i&i  > 
and  cotton.  He  was  an  old  beurU.v. 
and  the  fact  of  his  existence  shod  de&i. 
were  announced  by  the  ag^reeable  thc^- 
singular  intelligenoe  tliat  he  had  k:i 
everv  penny  of  which  he  was  posBe^Hrd 
*  to  his  couBin-germaa«  Thomas  CiitL'- 
roe,  whom  he  neither  knew  nor  cared 
for.' 

The  value  of  this  Indian  properr 
was  said  to  amount  to  half  a  nullioc; 
and  the  heir  to  it,  then  an  old  waz. 
died  as  it  were  fh>m  sheer  astoiiishmtMr 
at  his  good  fortune;  and  his  an 
troubled  himself  no  further  about  lav. 

He  married  a  lovely  young  ladr. 
without  fortune,  unless  her  par?, 
amiable  character  might  reckon  as 
such;  bought  a  fine  estate  in  K&hl 
where  he  lived  in  great  stvle;  took  a 
town  house  in  Portland  Place,  which 
he  fiimiBhed  without  regard  to  oo^; 
and  thus  established,  as  I  have  said, 
one  of  the  most  req)ectable  families  in 
London. 

Two  children  were  bom  of  this  mar- 
riage ;  first,  a  daughter,  which  was  a 
disappointment,  because  the  bells  would 
have  rung  all  day,  and  an  ox  have  heea 
roasted,  and  no  end  of  ale  been  drank 
at  the  village  in  Kent,  had  it  been  a 
son  and  lieir.  However,  they  made  as 
much  of  the  daughter  as  possible,  and 
she  was  called  Thomaaine  Henrietta,, 
after  both  her  parents. 

A  vear  later  a  son  and  heir  was  bom; 
but  the  bells  did  not  ring,  nor  yet  was 
there  feasting  in  tbe  Kentish  village, 
for  the  mother  scarcely  survived  the 
birth ;  and  the  first  sorrow  of  the  great 
man  came  when  he  least  expected  it 

There  was  an  immense  and  most 
sumptuous  funeral,  with  a  moral  tablet 
in  the  chancel,  commemorating  the 
beauty  and  the  virtues  of  her  who  slept 
beneath.  There  was  also,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  a  very  complete  nunery  esta- 
blishment, with  a  staff  of  phyaidans 
and  apothecaries— for  the  child  was 
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<^Ucaie  tnm  its  luitli ;  and  many  were 
the  fean  and  prognoetios  that  it  never 
-would  be  reared.  The  chriateniug  was 
^^rand  but  aolemn;  its  godfiither  and 
Sodmother  the  wealthiest  of  the  wealthy; 
and  the  name  given  was  Henry  Thomas, 
again  to  oommemoiate  both  parents; 
t>nt  the  name  by  which  he  was  called 
"waa  Henry— or  Hany,  as  he  grew  older, 
ibr  the  fother^d  heart  dang  as  yet  to 
the  dead  mother. 

Poor  little  Harry!  They  scarcely 
let  him  do  anything  for  himself,  they 
-wero  80  afraid  of  losing  him.  At  ten 
years  old  he  was  a  remarkably  hand- 
some but  delicate  boy,  peculiar  in  cha- 
racter and  difficult  to  manage,  because, 
in  truth,  everybody  managed  him  badly. 
liis  &ther  indulged  him,  and  treated 
Yxim  with  severi^  at  the  same  time. 
Their  characters  were  diametrically 
opposite:  and  the  boy  had  been  in- 
<liilgBd  to  that  degree  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  concealing  his  sentiments  and 
impulses.  He  preferred  playing  with 
any  viUaffe  lad,  no  matter  how  poor 
and  shabby,  to  riding  about  in  state 
«itber  by  his  father's  side  or  with  a 
groom  behind  hiuL  He  had  no  love  of 
tnoney  except  to  give  awa^,  nor  yet 
of  fine  clothes,  bat  to  keep  him  warm ; 
80  that  on  one  occasion  he  clothed  a 
beggai^boy  in  his  Sunday  suit,  because 
he  was  in  rags  aad  sliivering  with  cold. 
He  really  was  enough  to  drive  such 
anperflne  and  conventional  people  as 
hia  father  and  the  grand  folks  that  he 
funociated  with  out  of  their  senses. 
Even  his  sister,  though  only  a  year 
older  than  himself,  was  often  ashamed 
of  him ;  but  then  she  was  a  thorough- 
bred young  lady,  full  of  every  grace  and 
possible  chaim  that  the  finest  personal 
education  can  give. 

Hairy  loved  his  sister  intensely ;  his 
earliest  consciousness  of  beau^  was 
associated  with  her.  A  word  from  her 
would  tame  him,  as  it  were ;  and  she, 
encouraged  bv  her  father,  who  was 
pleased  with  her  beauty  and  early  ao- 
eomplishments,  ruled  him  despotiodly. 
He  did  not  distinguish  himself  at 
Eton,  excepting  for  his  unconvention- 
alism,  his  axsregard  of  CeMhion,  and  his 
titter  unimpressibillty  by  rank  and 
wealth.  If  pure  singleness  of  heart, 
however,  a  character  wholly  without 
guile— tne  true  gold  of  manhood— could 
have  obtained  honours,  he  would  have 
taken  the  first  rank.  But  it  was  not 
80 :  and  his  father,  who  was  ambitious  ' 
for  his  son,  was  extremely  disappointed 
and  displeased.  His  ttster  was  the 
same.  What  could  Harry  mean  ?  He 
was  tall  and  good-looking ;  still,  there 
was  no  style  and  fashion  about  him.  He 
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would,  she  was  sore,  be  as  wilUng  to  be 
a  ploughman  as  an  elegant  gentleman ; 
and  Hairy,  inca^ble  of  feeling  the 
atrocity  of  his  sin,  declared  that  ho 
would. 

He  was  now  eighteen,  and  still  gave 
no  hopes  of  mending  his  ways.  Hia 
siiiter  was  presented  at  oourt,  and  all 
the  world  aomiied  her. 

A  great  gulf  was  opening  between 
himself  and  his  family.  He  was  per- 
plexed and  troubled,  because  precisely 
those  ^impulses  and  tastes  which  were 
strongest  in  him  set  him  at  variance 
with  all  around  him.  Even  hisfiithei^s 
clerical  friends  treated  him  as  one  to  be 
moomed  over,  wlio  was  takings  wrong 
courses.  Never  did  any  lad  wish  more 
honestiv  to  do  right,  and  seem  to  him- 
self to  iail  more  completely.  He  b^gan 
to  think  that  he  must  be  mistaken — ^for 
he  was  not  conceited  and  full  of  self- 
love.  But  with  all  his  best  endeavoun 
he  could  neither  &11  into  nor  admire 
the  ways  of  the  world. 

He  went  to  Oxford  for  a  term  or  two ; 
but  neither  did  that  suit  him.  He  had 
tastes  neither  for  study  nor  yet  for  dis- 
sipation. His  figither  was  seriously  angjrr; 
and  Henrietta  found  time,  in  the  midst 
of  her  gaieties,  to  weep  over  him. 

At  length  he  began  to  suspect  that 
what  he  wanted  was  simply  something 
to  do.  He  was  not  made  for  a  scholw 
any  more  than  for  a  fhie  gentleman.  If 
somebody  would  only  have  allowed  him 
to  become  the  steward  of  his  landed 
f,  how  thankful  he  would  have 
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He  made  his  sister  the  confidant  of 
his  wants  and  desires ;  but  she  could 
not  sympathize  with  him.  Indeed,  she 
was  at  that  time  too  much  engaged* 
too  much  in  a  flutter  of  pleasure  and 
the  world's  admiration,  to  nave  time  or 
thought  to  give  him. 

His  father  considered  himself  very 
unfortunate  in  his  son.  He  offered  to 
purchase  a  commission  for  him  in  any 
regiment  he  might  prefer ;  but  neitbor 
laA  he  a  taste  for  the  army.  The  mea- 
sure of  his  father's  displeasoie  was  now 
full. 

There  were  estates  jet  in  India  be> 
longing  to  the  old  cousin-german's  pro- 
perty, which  required  an  agent  to  look 
aftar.  A  gentieman  was  enga^  for 
that  purpose;  and  Harry,  thinking 
that  he  nad  found  what  he  wanted, 
proposed  to  his  fiither  that  he  should 
accompan^r  him.  His  father  gave  hia 
consent  willingly  enough,  declaring  to 
his  IHends  that  he  was  glad  to  get  him 
out  of  the  countiy.  '  For,'  said  he,  *  ho 
will  at  all  events  see  something  of  the 
world,  which  is  an  education  in  itself ; 
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and  there  aro  plenty  of  men  of  birth  and 
position  in  India,  if  he  will  only  ayail 
nimaelf  of  hia  opportunities  and  adynn- 
tages.* 

He  was  therefore  furnished  by  bis 
father  with  a  whole  ohestfnl  of  letters 
of  introdnotion  to  all  tlie  men  of  infla- 
enoe,  diplomatio,  military,  and  civil,  in 
each  presidency. 

When  he  was  fiiirly  out  of  the  ooontry 
bis  father  began  to  be  a  little  tolerant 
of  him.  '  For/  said  he,  *  it  is  not  eyery 
young:  man  that  has  a  taste  for  study ; 
and  I  must  confess  that  he  neyer  ran 
into  debt,  nor  di%raced  his  family  in 
any  way.* 

Harry  was  glad  enough  to  be  off.  The 
only  pain  he  felt  was  in  leaying  his 
sister,  his  loye  and  admiration  of  whom 
hod  neyer  suffered  diminution,  and  who 
now,  at  the  last,  found  a  little  time  to 
bestow  upon  him.  She  sympathind  with 
him  in  his  Indian  prospects,  begged 
him  to  send  her  no  end  of  presents 
— which  lie  gladly  promised.  They 
went  together  on  his  last  eyening  to  the 
r>pera ;  and  this  pleasure  he  remembeied 
for  years,  though  she  was  thinking 
more  of  a  titled  admirer  whom  she 
hoped  to  secure  than  of  the  single- 
hearted  brother  and  faithftd  friend  from 
whom  she  was  about  to  part 

But  she  did  not  win  the  titled  loyer. 
That  season  went  by  without  any 
matrimonial  triumph;  and  her  father 
took  &er  abroad,  trayelling  en  prima  to 
Italy,  whence,  the  following  spring, 
she  wrote  the  tidings  to  her  brother  at 
Madras,  that  their  &ther  had  glyen 
them  a  stepmother  in  the  han£ome 
Countess  Picciola.  He  anxiously  asked 
in  return  what  was  her  opinion  of  the 
new  relatiye;  and  in  six  months  she 
replied  that  the  countess  was  an  angel, 
and  that  their  life  in  Paris  was 
heavenly. 

The  agent  whom  his  fether  sent  out 
haying  merely  taken  the  appointment 
to  c;ain  a  footing  in  India,  threw  It  up 
nfter  a  year,  and  Hairy,  young  as  he 
wiis,  undertook  the  management  Now 
he  was  in  his  element :  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, get  much  praise  from  home,  be- 
cause nis  father  was  again  disappointed. 
Not  one  of  the  letters  which  he  had 
been  at  such  pains  to  proyide  for  him 
had  been  presented,  and  now  he  bad 
yoluntarily  sunk  into  a  common  ciyilian, 
devoting  himself  to  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  and  indigo.  The  infl  iienoes  witii 
which  this  great  man  was  now  sur- 
rounded made  him  look  down  as  from 
an  eminence  on  his  first  wife ;  and  the 
only  allowance  he  could  make  for  his 
son  was  in  consideration  of  his  inherit- 
ing the  maternal  oharader. 


Harry  In  the  meantime  worlced  liftr' 
and  was  happy.    He  put  bis  0O11I  tsis 
the  employment  to  which  he  lisd  gtv«e 
himself;  redressed  wrongs,    snoeoTced 
the   oppressed,  intnxhioed    order    as^i 
strict  equity  into  his  government.  azH 
was  beloved  and  honoared  faj  Ihoaaaod^ 
of  poor  people,  who  till  then  knew  ncc 
what  ju^ioe  and  kindness  w^ere.     H^ 
wrote  home  now  and  theu — be  was  dp 
great  letter-writer  at  best,  but  alwaj^ 
endeayoured  to  make  his  letters  uiterRsc- 
ing  and  amusing  to  his  sister.     Oh,  if 
she  would  only  nave  replied  to  iho9i 
letters  I    How  he  longed,  poor    fi^f^^. 
as  the  day  of  the  mail's   airivBl  ap- 
proached, that  there  might  be  one  fraai 
her.    Bat  they  were  few  and  fiar  be>- 
tween,  and  told  him  moetlj  of  people  of 
whom  he  knew  nothing.    For  the  la^t 
few  yean  she  had  written  m«di  of  old 
Lady  Beryl,  a  distant  relation  of  their 
mother's,  the  widow  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Beiyl,  an  immensely  rich  city  nMrchsnt 
who  had  left  eveiy  penny  to  her,  free 
for  her  own  disposal;  and  HenriettaV 
hope  now  was  to  make  sore  of  her 
money  by  being  frequently  with   hn. 
Harry  came  to  detest  the  name  of  Ledy 
Beryl,  and  wished  his  sister  would  in> 
troduoe  some  other   subject;    hoi  he 
never  told  her  so,  lest  she  should  cease 
to  write  to  him. 

He  had  now  been  ten  years  in  India, 
and  the  climate  and  the  arduons  woik 
to  which  he  so  consoientioosly  deroted 
liimself  began  to  tell  seriously  upon  his 
constitution.     Spite  of   a  temperance 
equal  to  that  of  a  Brahmin,  bis  health 
gave  way.    He  went  to  the  mountains, 
and  seemed  restored  only  to  suffer  still 
more  severely.    He  was  reluctant  to 
leaye  the  lire  he  had  chosen  and  the 
people  whom  he  had  elevaled,  and  by 
whom  he  was  almost  wmhipped ;  bat 
the  physician  warned  him  away  whilst 
there  was  yet  a  chance  of  restoratioD. 
He  wrote  home,*^  therefore,  saying  he 
should  take, his  passage  home  in  the 
'  Jumna,'  whicli  would  airiye  about  the 
middle  of  February. 

All  his  fiunily  were  tlds  winter  in 
London ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  anyof 
them  were  glad  of  his  return.     His 
father,  whose   monqr  necessities  had 
increased  since  his  residence 
l~especially  suioe  he  had  become 
so   much    attached   to   Baden-Baden 
and  Homburg— and  who  feaxed  lest  the 
Indian  remittances  should  cease,  wss 
extremely  annoyed  that  any  neeesaty 
had  arisen  for  his  return.    I£s  step- 
mother  had   no   predilections  in  his 
fikyour,   lather,    indeed,   the    revene, 
whilst  his  sister's  mind  being  about 
equally  diyided  between  het  oomiag 
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marriage  and  the  best  moans  of  se- 
curing old  Lady  Beryl's  monov,  had 
really  yery  little  interest  left  for  her 
brother  who  had  now  been  so  long 
nwa J,  and  whom  she  remembered  as  a 
very  queer  fellow  who  gave  them  all  a 
f^jeat  deal  of  trouble. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Jjei  UB  now  return  to  Harry  in  his 
disconsolate  chamber. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  get  up  for 
luncheon.  Indeed,  he  was  too  ill  to 
rise.  The  painful  disappointment  of 
Ilia  return,  and  a  severe  oold  which  he 
had  taken,  prevented  even  the  effort  to 
do  so.  His  &ther  accordingly  went  up 
towards  evening  to  see  him,  and  was 
about  equally  annoyed  to  find  hira  so 
seriously  ill,  and  in  one  of  the  inferior 
chambers  of  the  house.  This  latter 
cause  of  displeasure  being  princi- 
pally because  it  was  necessary  to  sum- 
mon the  family  physician,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  mshionable  in  London. 
But  cireumstances  admitted  of  no  delay, 
and  the  doctor  came. 

Here,  however,  another  difficulty 
arose.  Harry  had  faith  neither  in 
inedidne  nor  fashionable  physicians, 
and  ill  as  he  was,  he  had  a  lia<tie  to 
fight  to  maintain  his  principles.  The 
physician  was  a  wise  man,  however, 
and  perhaps  not  having  much  fiiith  in 
his  own  prescriptions,  assured  his  fiunily 
that  it  mattered  very  little  whether  he 
took  medicine  or  not,  for  that  his  life 
hung  in  the  balance,  and  ten  chances  to 
one  were  against  him.  They  therefore 
kt  him  have  his  way,  and  after  several 
weeks  of  such  utter  prostration  that  he 
could  not  lift  his  hand  to  his  head,  life 
assmned  her  power  within  him.  He 
lav  and  developed  ouietly  within  him- 
self not  only  a  still  nigher  and  clearer 
inner  life,  based  on  the  Divine  Trutii 
within  the  soul,  but  a  spirit  of  neat 
patience  and  forbearance  towards  those 
aroond  him.  And  there  was  need  of  11; 
for  the  measure  of  his  home-discipline 
was  not  vet  complete. 

His  iUnesi  was  a  serious  inoonve- 
nienoe  to  the  fiunily ;  for  so  long  as  he 
hone,  as  it  were^  between  life  and 
deaffi,  and  the  street  was  covered  with 
stmw,  they  were  compeUed  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  seclusion.  As,  however, 
towards  the  middle  of  April  he  became 
ooQvalesoenti  things  began  gradually  to 
fikU  mto  their  natural  course.  Though 
roots  and  parties  could  not  be  given  at 
the  house,  yet  they  followed  in  rapid 
Bocoeasion  elsewhere;  and  Henrietta 
and  the  ooontess   would    fluently 


come  into  his  room  in  their  grandeur  to 
amuse  him,  as  they  said,  and  bid  him 
good-bye.  This  was  all  he  saw  of 
mem.  He  was  now  removed  into  the 
large  chamber  which  the  Bussian 
countess  had  occupied ;  otherwiseCpro- 
bably  the  great  ladies  of  the  house 
would  not  have  found  their  way  to  him 
up  the  back  staircase. 

His  father,  however,  appeared  much 
more  attentive,  and  much  more  anziomi 
about  him.  Harry  lay  silent,  and 
pondered  on  these  thines.  His  step- 
mother and  sister  were  absorbed  by  the 
world  and  the  approaching  marriage, 
which  was  natural.  But  in .  his  father 
there  was  something  veir  different. 
From  the  commencement  of  his  conva- 
lescence, when  he  first  seemed  capable 
of  conscious  observation,  he  perceived 
his  father  anxiously  watching  him; 
the  old,  stooping,  white-haired  man  ' 
stealing  softly  about  the  room  in  his 
slippers,  as  one  full  of  tender  solici- 
tude. 

To  the  doctor  and  the  nurses  this' was 
natural  enough,  seeing  that  he  was  hhi 
only  son,  now  slowly  rising  from  a  bed 
of  deatii ;  and  to  Harry,  who  had  just 
made  the  passage  of  the  Valley  of 
DeaUi,  and  come  back  into  the  unlovely 
realities  of  the  world,  this  unwonted 
exhibition  of  paternal  affection  and 
anxiety  not  only  touched  his  heart,  but 
called  forth  a  grateful  sentiment  which 
soothed  him  and  did  him  ^ood. 

Mr.  Northwood  was  anxious  to  obtain 
the  physician's  leave  to  have  confidential 
conferences  witii  his  son,  on  what  he 
represented  to  him  as  businesB  of  vital 
importance:  but  the  physician  would 
not  permit  this  for  some  time,  and  the 
old  man  stole  noiselessly  about  the 
room,  waiting  impatiently  till  permis- 
sion was  given. 

At  length  it  came.  Spring  time 
made  even  Londoii  cheerful.  Hany 
sat  in  a  large  chair  hj  the  open  window, 
the  room  fragrant  with  flowers,  towards 
mid-day,  when  a  message  came  from 
his  father  inviting  himself  to  luncheon 
with  him  in  his  chamber.  Poor  Uan^* 
was  so  gratified  that  he  would  have 
himself  gone  down  stairs  to  save  hid 
father  the  trouble  of  coming  up.  But 
his  fiiiher  would  not  hear  of  that,  and 
his  son  reoeived  him  as  though  he  had 
been  a  king. 

Poor  fellow  t  He  thought  of  idols 
supposed  to  be  gold  turning  before  the 
wonhipper's  eyes  to  miry  clay  as  hia 
fkther,  now  freed  from  imposed  restraint, 
appeared  before  him  in  his  true  cha- 
raeter,  eager,  and  even  ravenous  for 
money;  anxious  only  for  his  son's  re- 
covery that  he  might  return  to  India, 
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and  ttfll  woik  the  golden  mine  which, 
be  now  mw  had  been  the  iiUnl  means 
of  hia  fitfaer's  rain.  He  had  himsdf 
felt  some  anxiety  daring  hia  ttlnew  leet 
he  misht  nerer  he  able  to  leave  these 
aflnn  m  eompetent  hands,  and  fat  that 
pnipon  deliTer  over  and  eamlain  the 
doemnenti  and  papers  he  baa  hrooght 
with  him.  But  he  soon  disooveved  that 
this  had  not  been  left  for  him  to  do. 
Daring  bis  Wsoetfi  his  luggage  had  been 
opened,  and  his  fiitber  and  his  lawyer 
bad  eramined  all  his  pbfen.  There 
was  nothhig  left  toft  him  to  explain. 
His  ftther,  bowerer,  oommendea  his 
wise  and  pradent  stewardship*  and  now 
olfered  him  erery  means  of  recreation 
and  renoTatioD,  so  that  he  might  be 
able  to  retam.  In  the  meantime,  bow- 
•Ter,  he  gave  him  dearly  to  ondentand 
thai  be  most  have  money.  Henrietta's 
dowry  of  twenty  tiiousand  pounds 
woold  be  wanted.  The  ooantesB  Itred 
expensiTely,  and  be  himself  could  not 
remain  after  the  marriage  in  Londcm. 
He  must  go  to  Baden-Baden,  where 
bis  health  always  improved.  He  was 
very  oonfideotial  about  fSunily  afihirs; 
the  Russian  son-in-law  elect  was  not  as 
ridi  as  many  Bussians,  but  if  his  elder 
brother  died  without  diildren  be  would 
have  something  like  a  princedom. 
Twenty  thousand  pounds  was  not  what 
Henrietta  expeotea :  but  then  if  she  got 
old  Lady  Beryl's  money,  or  even  a  good 
legacy  uom  ber,  she  would  have  no 
nmd  to  complain. 

Harry  said  yetr  little  in  reply,  but  in 
aoeofdanoe  with  his  &tber^8  wiahea  aent 
out  an  order  fiir  a  large  reodttance  by 
the  nttxt  mail,  and  aoon  afterwards 
inlbnned  bis  fiunUy  that  the  physioian 
having  recommended  change  of  air  and 
scene,  it  was  hia  intention  to  aet  out 
almoat  immediately  for  Switierland. 
He  bad  no  dedre  to  be  at  his  sister's 
marriage :  the  rich  gifts  which  be  bad 
brought  her  over,  and  of  which  she  had 
posanaed  bersolf  during  hia  illnesa, 
were  hia  moat  fitting  repreaentattves. 

Ko  one  made  any  oppodtion ;  and 
now  more  dok  at  heart  tlian  in  body,  he 
aet  out  alone  on  hia  foreign  tour.  He 
took  no  aervant  with  him,  nor  courier, 
no  lettera  of  introduction  nor  tiavelline 
paraphernalia  of  any  kind.  The  diock 
which  he  had  anatained  Irjr  the  revela- 
tion of  bis  father's  motives  waa  a  very 
aevere  one,  but  none,  save  God,  knew  of 
it ;  and  he  fdt  himself  painfuUy  forlorn 
as  he  set  out  eariy  one  May  morning  in 
a  cab  from  the  great  house  in  Portland 
Plaoe.  He  thouRbt,  however,  of  his 
few  faithful  friends  in  India,  and  took 
heart,  knowing  that  he  was  now  about 
to  see  new  countries  and  new  people,  to 


enter  on  a  new  chapter  in  the  iiilmdin 
study  of  mankind.  He  had  aniie  &k 
acquaintance  with  French  and  G^bsl 
for  these  were  the  langoagoa  wbid  bii 
inteieated  him  in  prefeieiioe  to  Gfesi 
and  Latin  in  bis  early  days..  Tiw. 
they  were  rather  rus^  ur  vast  of  lae, 
but  lus  ahyneaa  and  sensitiYeDeaB  wsc^ 
not  of  that  kind  which  prerented  hia 
doing  the  beat  he  could  with  the  VesCt 
be  had. 

He  aoon  fcond,  however,  thai  Ms  old 
malady  had  not  yet  left  him.  Qi 
apirita  ebbed  and  flowed,  and  uade 
these  fits  of  depreanoft  moantaiDa  ef 
nameless  fear  and  appreheDsioa  sBciaed 
laid  upon  him.  But  lie  manfiilly  stitn« 
against  it,  and  travellei}  on  day  by  daj. 
or  lingered  bf  the  way,  willing  to  egor 
life  if  ne  could. 

He  saw  hamyy  people^  iSumlj  grcaipB 
and  parties  of  friends  traTelling  cm  to- 
gether, frosting  in,  and  reUant  i^na 
each  other.  Tms  was  what  be  oovefoiL 
and,  showing  himself  socially  inelined, 
he  made  many  pasBing  fiicaids ;  aiill, 
something  of  a  child-like  aimplici^.and 
hia  almoat  Bmhminioal  tempennee, 
unfitted  him  for  the  aodety  cc  many 
men,  ao  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  Ik 
found  bifloaelf  peculiar,  and  needing 
that  which  waa  not  eaay  to  find. 

At  lengUi,  in  the  ateamer  from  Laa- 
sanne  to  Montreux,  he  met  with  a  little 
party  of  three  peraona,  to  whom  be  fdt 
himself  strongly  attracted — an  elcMf 
gentleman  and  lady  and  a  yoizng  girl, 
their  niece,  aa  he  aoon  diacovered.  l^eir 
style  was  unassunuDg,  nor  were  thoe 
any  characteristica  of  wealth  or  rank 
about  them.  Thdr  refined  axid  quiet 
mannerB,  the  kindly  expreasioQ  of  thdr 
countenancea,  and  the  mtdligence  vriih 
which  they  regarded  every  object  on 
that  lovdy  aail,  fint  attracted  hia  atten- 
tion. The  young  gtri  was  not  hand- 
some, nor  in  fiust  waa  die  the  one  who 
flrat  drew  hia  regarda.  This,  on  tiie 
contrary,  was  the  old  lady,  with  her 
mUd  aged  countenance  beaming;  not 
with  smiles,  but  with  the  Ught  of  peace 
and  kve  within.  There  was  no  noise 
or  bustle  about  them ;  they  sat  quietly 
or  moved  unobtrudvely  amongst  the 
gay  groups  around  them — probably 
unobserved  by  all  save  Hony. 

He  felt,  however,  an  inatinctive  sense 
of.  kindredahip  towarda  them,  atiangen 
though  they  were;  and  without  tddng 
anjr  means  to  introduce  himself,  re- 
mained quietiy  near  them  throash  the 
day,  and  felt  the  better  for  it  In  the 
evening  all  returned  to  Lausanne. 
They  were  at  the  great  Gibbon  Hotel; 
and  here  he  diacovered,  by  referring  to 
the  fttrangera*  book,  that  they  were 
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Mr.,  Mnu»  and  liiw  Aahdown  of  Lon- 

L^aming^  fwwidentally  that  thev  were 
leading  by  railway  for  Thmi,  he  re- 
aoWed  to  do  the  same,  and  to  take  the 
<^rlieiit  opportunity  of  asking  their 
acquamtaooe  aa  a  fellow  -  traveller. 
I>urmK  their  two  days  at  the  hotel  they 
knew  him  by  right  at  the  table  d'hote. 
aoid  by  ocaurionaHy  meeting  in  the 
gardens  or  on  the  stain. 

He  had  not»  be  it  understood,  any 
thought  of  love  for  the  young  lady; 
neTertheleas.  a  neoearity  seemed  laid 
mon   him  to  obtain  their  fWendship. 
He  felt  better  ^hen  he  was  near  them ; 
yet  BO  much'  did  he  fear  dlspleasinflf 
them  by  unwarrantable  adTanoes^  ana 
80  good  a  guard  had  he  kept  upon  him- 
self during  the  time  they  had  been  to- 
gether, that,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
they  were  totally  unoonsoions  of  the 
watdi  he  had  kept  upon  them. 

As  they  sat  together  in  one  of  the 
commodious  Swiss  railway  carriages, 
Harry  handed  his  card  to  Mr.  Ash- 
down,  begging  permisrion  to  introduce 
himself,  and  was  the  next  moment 
perplexed  and  troubled  by  the  peculiar 
ezpresrioQ  of  countenance  with  which 
that  gentleman  handed  the  card  to  his 
wife. 

Timid  and  nenrous  as  he  was,  that 
gknoe  seemed  like  an  HI  augury.  Very 
soon,  howoTer,  it  was  in  some  measure 
explained.  They  knew  his  family  well. 
His  sister  had  n>ent  a  winter  with  them 
at  Nice ;  they  nad  met  them  in  Paris 
only  the  last  autumn;  they  spoke  of 
her  approadung  marriage;  ana  of  the 
handsome  Oonntess  Picdola,  whose  re- 
ceptions were  quite  a  rage  in  the  French 
capital. 

This  was  the  first  common  ground 
on  which  ther  met;  but  after  that 
morning  Tery  little  was  said  about  his 
ftunily.  They  got  on  extremely  well 
tc)gether;  they  not  only  made  him  wd- 
oome  to  their  sodety,  but  invited  htm 
to  continue  his  Swiss  tour  in  their 
company.  He  had  now  found  the  trae 
medicine  fbr  his  rick  heart  It  was 
wonderfbl  how  intimate  they  became  in 
a  short  time,  and  how  little  difficulty  he 
Ibund  in  confesring  to  them  those  pecu- 
liaritieB  of  character  which  had  placed 
him  so  much  at  Tariaaoe  not  only  with 
his  family  but  with  the  generality  of 
the  worlcU 

*I  was'nerer  intended  for  a  man  of 
Ihshion,'  said  he  one  day,  in  ihmiliar 
talk  with  Miss  Ariidown,  as  they  wan- 
dered up  the  hills  behind  Interlacheny 
after  they  had  been  two  weeks  together 
in  that  enchanting  nei§^boaihood.  'My 
lister  and  I  are  Tery  opporite  chatae- 


ters.  If  Your  parfy  had  been  encum- 
bered with  oouiier  and  ralet  and  lady's 
maid,  I  should  never  have  had  uie 
heart  to  ask  your  acquaintance.  It  is 
a  real  comfort  to  me— and  I  thank  God 
for  it— that  your  aunt  is  only  plain 
Mrs.  Ashdown.' 

Margarai— forwewillcallherby  that 
name  which  bad  become  now  a  secret 
raiell  to  his  heart— smiled,  and  said, 
•'We  must  not  be  impostoiB  though; 
Aunt  Ashdown,  who  in  truth  is  my 
my  aunt  by  maniage  with  my  mole, 
has  a  sort  of  aiistocmtio  rank  by  her 
first  marriage  —  though  she  never  ao- 
knowled^  it  now.  Her  first  marriage, 
though  it  left  her  with  consideraUe 
wealth,  was  not  a  happv  one.  She  was 
the  widow  of  Sir 'Nicholas  Beryl * 

*  1e  die  Lady  Beryl?*  exclaimed 
Harry,  almost  confounded. 

'Why  are  you  so  astonished?'  asked 
Marsnret 

'My  rister  used  to  write  to  me  so 
much  about  Lady  Beryl  in  India,*  re- 
turned he,  'when  I  wanted  her  to 
write  only  about  herself,  that  I  grew 
half  jealous  of  her— for  my  sister  was 
one  of  my  boyirii  idols.  Then  at  heme 
I  heard  of  her  again,  but  only  as  ona  of 
the  aristocratic  mob  in  which  my  sister 
and  rtepmoUier  mingled.' 

*  Ton  are  a  dreaifiul  democmt  T  said 
Marsaret;  'but  let  me  tell  you  for  your 
comfort  that  we  Ashdowns  are  some- 
what plebeian,  and  Lady  Beryl  herself 
now  claims  no  higher  rank  than  my 
unde  can  give  her.^ 

The  revelation  which  had  thus  been 
made  still  Itother  cemented  the  fHend-  ^ 
ship  between  Harry  and  this  fiunilf . ' 
They  understood  and  appreciated  his 
honest,  sterling  ehaiacter,  the  little 
asperities  in  which  softened  down  under 
the  kindly  infiuences  which  now  ga- 
thered around  him. 

From  esteeming  him  the  advance  to 
the  warmest  regud  was  very  natural ; 
and,  singular  to  say,  the  very  dkj  on 
which  tne  news  of  Henrietta's  marriage 
reached  them  he  became  the  accepted 
lover  of  Margaret  Ashdown. 

It  was  stnmge  news  that  he  sent  back 
to  England  $  and  it  came  to  the  hands 
of  the  Count  and  Countess  Bomanhoff 
at  Baden-Baden,  at  the  very  time  they 
were  planning  to  spend  the  following 
winter  wherever  'dear  old  Lady  Beryl 
might  be^  for,'  said  the  countess,  '  she 
is  getting  old,  and  riie  has  nobodj^  to 
leave  her  monev  to.  She  always  liked 
me;  and  it  wul  be  a  hard  case  if  you 
and  I  cannot  manage  her  between  us.* 

This  fine  castle  in  the  air  was  now 
demolished;  and  all  Baden-Baden  won- 
dered what  bad  news  the  Count  and 
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Conntefls  B«maiihoff  bad  reoeiyed  which 
made  them  so  melancholy. 

After  this  came  a  rmi  of  ill  luck  at 
the  gaming-tables.  Bat  the  old  English 
gaiiibler,  Mr.  Glitheroe-Northwood,  was 
observed  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  'for,' 
said  be,  '  it  does  not  much  matter  who 
has  old  Lady  Beryl's  money,  if  it  only 
gets  into  the  family.' 

Before  Christmas,  howerer,  which 
was  fixed  for  Harry's  marriage  with 
Margaret  Ashdown,  his  &thef^8  gam- 
bling laek,  bad  or  good«  came  to  an 
end ;  and  the  small  remains  of  his  once 
large  fortune,  and  the  valuable  property 


in  India,  came  into  the  moontioiled 
possession  of  his  son. 

The  somewhat  sadden  deaHi  of  h^ 
&ther  prevented  the  mairiage  fovn 
takinfi:  place  thai  Chiistraas,  as  wma 
first  mtended.  In  ilie  meaatime  he 
paid  a  visit  to  India,  where  be  iwss 
received,  not  as  a  king,  bat  as  a  fafiier 
and  benefoctor.  Then  he  placed  all  in 
the  hands  of  trusty  agents,  who  vrould 
act  upon  and  carry  out  his  views*  and 
returned— how  difn»ently  now  to  the 
former  oceasioa!— to  those  who  loved 
and  appreciated  him — ^to  a  hotae  in- 
deed! 


MAIDEN,  when  she  turns  away 
I  i       Her  head  in  anger,  or  in  play. 

Suggests  a  trick.    80  courtesy  forgetting. 
All  unperccivod  I'll  slily  go 
And  fetch  the  truant  mistletoe, 

To  see  if  she's  offended,  or  coquetting. 
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THE   GIPSY  MODEL. 
AS  artist's  stort. 

E  met  eveiy  Wednesday 
eveniDg,  durmg  the  winter 
months,  to  stody  from  the 
figure,  some  eight  or  ten  of 
OS  artists,  and  we  took  it  in 
tarns  to  provide  and  set  the 
model  Oar  taste  in  those 
days,  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  ran  strongly  towards 
the  rastic  and  pioturefiqne, 
not  to  say  the  theatrical, 
and  many  and  curious  were 
the  costumes  and  characters 
from  which  we  drew  and 
painted.  Our  studio,  situated 
down  a  mews  near  Bathbone 
Place,  was  spacious^  thouffh 
rough  and  ready,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  a  sood  gas  ap- 
paratus, a  dais  for  the  model, 
a  curtain,  a  screen,  a  fow 
stools  and  benches,  and  an 
easel  or  two,  was  very  well 
suited  to  our  purpose.  We 
were  a  jovial  little  crew, 
somewhat  Bohemian  in  our 
habits^  and  not  given  to 
many  luxuries. 

Lionel  Brandt  and  myself 
being  both  principally  land- 
ers, and  much  of  our  time  being  spent  in  the  country,  we  were  greatly 
to  rough  shooting-jackets,  wideawakes,  thick  boots,  and  short  pipes. 
He  and  I,  in  the  pursuit  of  our  srt,  had  spent  many  summers,  at  home  and 
abfoad,  in  out-of-the-way  farmhouses,  lonely  inns,  and  primitive  seaside  quarters. 
In  a  word,  we  were  prepared  on  all  occasions  at  that  time  to  put  up  with  any 
accommodation  that  enabled  us  to  revel  in  the  wild  and  pictaresque. 

Lionel  was  a  great  and  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  as  fine  and  handsome  a 
fellow  as  you  would  see  in  a  day's  march,  and  who,  with  his  chivalrous^  dashing 
manner,  was  calculated  to  turn  the  head  of  many  a  girL  He  had  a  considerable 
tinge  of  foreign  blood  in  his  veins;  a  gipsv-like  look  about  eyes,  hair,  and  com- 
plexion,  highly  attractive.  In  &ct,  )ie  would  often  laughingly  say, '  You  know,  ss 
my  grandfiither  was  a  native  of  Bohemia  proper,  it  is  ^uite  proper  (I  should  lead 
the  lifo  of  a  Bohemian :'  and  truly  he  did ;  but  despite  his  careless,  self-willed 
and  harum-scarum  habits,  he  was  a  favourite  wherever  he  went 

It  was  the  end  of  April,  and  our  meetings  were  drawing  to  a  dose.  My  turn 
had  come  to  find  the  last  model  we  should  want  this  season,  when,  as  luck  would 
have  it  one  dav,  just  in  the  nick  of  time^  I  came  across  a  most  picturesque-looking 
gipsy  in  the  Hampetead  Road.  I  hesitated  at  first  to  ask  him  to  sit,  for  my 
ooontry  experience  had  taught  me  that  his  people,  as  a  rule,  had  the  greatest 
poisibie  obgectioQ  to  having  tneir  lilranesses  taken,  superstitiously  believing  that 
every  sort  of  evil  would  befal  any  one  submitting  to  such  a  process.  Nevertheless, 
I  acoosted  him,  overcame  his  scruples,  and,  after  a  little  hesitation,  to  my  surprise 
be  prooiised  to  come  to  Bathbone  Place.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  duly 
appeared  according  to  appointment  He  turned  out  to  be  a  very  decent  sort  of 
fellow,  and  bv  the  agency  of  a  few  of  our  stock  properties,  became  quite  an 
available  model.  We  drew  from  him  for  several  evenings,  during  which  he 
amused  us  by  his  constant  talk,  which  we  encouraged,  about  his  people,  their 
wanderings,  and  thtdr  mode  of  life.  Hearing  Lionel  and  myself  on  one  occasion 
diacossing  our  sketching  campaign,  the  time  for  which  wa0  dose  at  hand,  he 
broke  in  suddenly  with— 
'  Why  don't  you  gen'elmen  get  a  van— a  caravan  such  as  some  of  our  people 
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go  about  in?  Ye  might  live  in  it, deep 
in  it,  ftod  dnh  in  it  for  the  matter  o* 
that.  'T  would  oarty  all  yoar  trape; 
jon*d  be  aUe  to  go  where  yon  pkaaedt 
and  when  je  pleased;  tojitop,  or  to 
move  on,  just  as  to  liked  t  x  e  needn't 
bother  abont  lodgingti  fat  ye'd  cairy 
them  with  je;  and,  as  for  eating  and 
drinking,  why  ye'd  lay  in  a  etoie  at  the 
towna,  and  ye'd  ree'lar  ^camp  out** 
like  any  of  na;  and  Mr.  that  gen'el- 
man  there,'  jerking  hia  thnmb  towaida 
Lionel,  'would  pa«  lor  a  **B(anany 
Bye"  any  dayl  No  offence^  sir;  we 
are  a  mre  laoe,  and  gettiog  rarer  and 
mnr  efeiy  year.  Then  ye'd  buy  a 
horte— an  old  'on  would  do  for  ye, 
'eanae  ye  wouldn't  want  to  go  faat;  ye'd 
hobble  Um,  and  turn  him  out  in  the 
lanea  to  feed,  jutt  aa  we  do^  and  he 
wouldn't  ooet  ye  nraoh.  There's  a  nioe 
little  stofve  in  moat  of  the  vans,  and  they 
are  more  snug  and  watertiriit  than 
many  a  house  I'to  alept  in.  If  ye  had 
a  mind  te  it,  Vd  soon  put  ye  in  the  way 
of  getting  hold  o'  one— it  might  be  Ibr  a 
matter  of  202.  or  so;  and  when  ye'd 
done  with  it—when  your  aeason,  as  ye 
eall  it,  is  oTer,— may-be  I'd  be  able  to 
sell  it  for  ye,  hone  and  alL  If  ye  wanted 
to  go  right  away  into  the  wild  oonoiry 
at  onee— well,  to  save  time,  ye  know, 
ye  might  pop  the  Tan  on  the  rail,  and 
go  a  goodiflh  part  of  the  diitanoe  so. 
What  1  mean  is/ye  might  stop  at  a  town 
as  was  handy,  and  then  work  awav  fkom 
there  to  where  yon  wanted  to  paint.' 

■Not  a  bad  idea,  by  Jove  I  Tom, 
what  do  yon  say  to  it?'  called  out 
Lionel  across  to  me. 

*  It's  a  first-rate  plan,'  I  answered ; 
*  only  we  should  want  somebody  to  look 
after  the  horse  and  the  Tan,  and  to 
fetch  water,  and  to  do  all  sorts  of  odd 
jobs;  for  unless  we  had  a  serrant  to 
do  this,  we  should  spend  all  our  time 
oyer  our  household  duties — then  tlie 
painting  would  suffer  V 

*  Weill  gen'elmen,'  again  broke  in 
the  loquacious  'Nightingale  Bob,'  aa 
he  said  he  was  called, '  if  ye  wouldn't 
mind  trusting  o*  me,  I'd  be  Tour  ser^ 
yant,  and  willing ;  and  I  think  I  could 
serye  ye  well,  for  I'm  up  to  the  kind  of 
life,  and  eould  diow  ye  no  end  o'  dodges  I 
— make  ye  just  as  comfortable  as  if  ye 
were  at  the  first  inn  in  the  oounti^. 
Lord!  why,  as  for  sleeping-place  for 
me,  why,  if  ye'd  a  bit  of  a  tent  to  go 
along  with  the  yan,  tliat  would  do.  I 
ahoiud  sleep  well  enough  in  it,  or  at 
least  I  ought,  seeing  Tye  liyed  most  o' 
my  life  in  that  way.  Then  ye  know  I 
ahonld  always  plant  ye  in  a  good,  snug, 
dryish  place.  I  should  find  them  all 
tmt,  directly  I  looked  oyer  the  ground. 


whereyer  ye  wanted  to  beu  Fd  UgLt 
your  fire,  boil  your  kettle^  oook  for  je — 
and  I'd  be  bound  to  aay,  ja  wooEdiili 


fitaid  a  man  in  England  as  would 
the  work  better,  or  be  mora  glad  to  d» 
itr  And, in  hia entfamiassn,  he  bcbwH 
unite  to  brighten  up,  aa  he  tfaoa  ptckaned 
tne  proBpeet  of  a  retnm  to  hia  natural 
mode  of  Ufa 

Really  there  appeared  much  unarm 
in  the  propositiun,  and  I  had  dtsa 
ooreted  the  independenoe  which  aocb  a 
moyeabls  habitation  would  afford  wfae& 
from  time  to  time  I  had  ixme  acraaa 
these  yens   in  country  plaeea.      The 
*  chem  Jacks,'  brush  and  baakat  aelleca. 
and  the  more  proaperoua  daaa  of  our 
nomadic  tribes  adopting  them,  nlwaya 
Inspired  me  with  enyy ;  and  i(  aa  waa 
frequently  the  case,  they  contriwed  to 
house  the  whole  of  a  Isirge  family,  to- 
gether with  their  stock  in  tzttde,  these 
would  surely  be  ample  room  for  two 
artists  and  their  traps  to  get  on  yoy 
comfortably,  especially  if,  aa  in  the  eaae 
of  Lionel  and  myself,  they  were  accoa- 
tomed  to  doae  quarters  and  a  rong^- 
and-ready  sort  of  life.     Beaidea^  the 
advanta^  of  being  able  to  take  our 
abode  into  the  Tery  midst  of  the  wrildest 
scenery  we  could  oesire  to  paint,  up  te 
the  yery  subiect  itself,  peihapa,  and  live 
there,  actually  en  the  qx)t,  aa  hm  aa 
we  pleased,  was  incalculable ;  for  now 
often  had  we  not  been  ocmpeUed  to 
abandon  many  a  fine  subject  simply  oa 
account  of  there  bemg  no  habitatian 
within  miles.    It  woukl  be  a  camp  life, 
it  seemed  to  me,  oombuied  with  the 
comforts  of  an  inn;  and  with  aoeh  a 
Ihctotum  aa  Bob,  our  establiafament 
would  be  unriyalled.  It  is  true  that  he, 
doubUess,  might  not  be  an  immaenlate 
character,  that  his  notiona  r^paidoi^ 
the  laws  of  ffM«m  and  tuum  mi^ht  be 
oonfbsed,  but  it  was  pretty  certain  that 
he  would  allow  no  one  else  to  haye  in- 
definite ideas  on  this  point,  and«  at  the 
most,  the  yaluaUea  that  we  might  cany 
with  us  would  be  such,  with  the  ezoep- 
tion  of  our  proyiaions,  aa  were  not  likely 
to  oOer  much  temptation  to  him.  Lionel 
took  quite  the  mme  yiew  of  the  subject 
that  Idid ;  we  turned  it  over  and  over* 
and  considered  it  in  aU  its  bearings; 
pronounced  the  plan  excellent,  and,  in 
the  long  run,  economical.    We  setUed 
that,  if  he  seryed  us  well  and  foithfuily,. 
Bob  ahonld  be  no  loser  at  the  endof  onr 
trip,  and  tbat  he  should  immediately  pot 
us  in  the  way  of  making  our  purehaaew 
The  next  day,  so  hot  were  we  about  it, 
that  we  went  oif  with  him  to  a  myste- 
rious district  in  the  direction  of  Oopenha^ 
gen  Fields,  and  bought  a  ^>iok  and  span 
neshly-painted  yan  for  thirty  pounds. 
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We  were  liln  oliildran  wi&  a  new 
toj.    We  irantedihea  and  there  totiJce 
up   our  ebode  in  it;  aud  the  delight 
with  which  we  let  to  work,  fitting  it  up 
with  all  aorta  of  portable  neoeaBaries, 
knew  no  bounds.    The  interior  was  to 
be  diTided  bj  a  oortain,  which  would 
shut  otr  the  two  little  aleeping  places 
that  lay  parallel  with  each  other  on 
either  aide,  and  at  the  ISuther  end,  of 
the  van.     They  were  like  berths  in  a 
cabin,  but  woiud  tarn  np,  so  as  to  give 
more  space  by  day.    There  were  two 
windows,  and  a  fanlight  over  the  door 
(which,    by -the -way,   had   a    biass 
knookerX  besides  the  hole  in  the  roof 
for  the  chimney-pipe  of  the  little  stove^ 
ao  we  had  plenty  of  ligbt  and  Tenti« 
lataon.     It  was  soon  famished  oot  of 
oar  own  resonrces,  and  although  there 
certainly  was  no  room  to  '  swing  a  cat' 
in  it,  we,  like  *  Mr.  Dick,'  had  no  inten« 
tkm  of  putting  it   to  that   purpose. 
Thereforo  we  were  well  content,  after  a 
week's  laboor,  to  hear  Bob  pronounce 
ns  to  be  in  maiohing  order.    He  had 
taken  the  eocMng  utensils  in  hand,  and 
had  provided  and  stowed  away  in  the 
iBoet  methodical  and  compact  manner 
meh  few  poti  and  pans,  tumblers,  knives 
and  forks,  to,  as  were  necessary.    It 
was  like  providing  for  and  victualling  a 
yacht,  and  he  showed  himself^erfectly 
a«  fait  with  the  situation.    Mis  sug- 
gestions were  always  pertinent,  and  he 
had  a  most  laudable  eye  to  economy, 
both  of  nwee  and  money.    Indeed  he 
showed,  m  many  little  ways,  that  we 
had  not  over-estimated  his  character ; 
he  really  seemed  a  thoroughly  good 
fellow.    We  prooured  a  smaU  bell-tent 
for  him,  which  could  be  packed  by  the 
side  of  the  van,  where  there  were  all 
sorts  of  outside  and  underneath  eon- 
trivances  in  the  shape  of  hooks,  lings, 
bfacksfts,   and    holdfhsts.      Our   own 
sketching  apparatus,  always  tolerably 
portable,  completed  our  equipment,  and 
having,  after  mature  deliberation,  settled 
on  our  route,  we,  one  fine  morning  at 
the  end  of  May,  hired  a  horse  to  convey 
our  mansion  from  its  builder's  yard  to 
the  Great  Western  terminus,  where  we 
put  it  on  a  truck  in  charge  of  Bob^  and 
stowing  ourselves  into  a  neighbouring 
carriage,  reached  the  picturesqae  old 
town  of  Shrewsbury  early  that  evening. 
Getting  pennission  from  tha  railway 
officials,  we  passed  that  night,  much  to 
their  amusement,  in  our  van,  within  the 
company's  precincts ;  and  the  following 
morning,  under  Bob's  direction  (for  he 
knew  exactly  where  to  take  Tm\  bought 
a  sturdy  though  somewhat  broken-down 
old  cart-horw.  With  him  in  the  sliafts, 
and  after  laying  in  a  store  of  suoh  etea- 


tore  comforts  as  were  deemed  neceesary, 
in  addition  to  our  stock  of  preaerved 
viands,  we  slowly  pushed  away  west- 
ward into  the  country.  Great  were  the 
apirits  we  were  in  and  the  fun  we  had 
at  tlie  novelty  and  independence  of  our 
position,  iiob's  appearance  at  the 
horse's  head  was  completely  in  keepiiig 
with  the  establishment;  and  what  with 
liooel's  gipsy  face,  our  rough  clothes, 
beards,  and  short  pipes,  there  was  no- 
thing peculiarly  unusual  about  us  to 
attract  undue  attention  from  the  na- 
tives. We  soon  became  accustomed  to 
our  life,  and  enjoyed  it  immensely. 

Our  factotum  proved  as  good  as  his 
word  in  the  ability  with  which  he  se- 
lected the  camping  groond,  cooked  and 
washed  for  us,  and  attended  to  all  our 
little  comforts,  rough  though  they  might 
be.  Milk  was  an  oocasional  ddScul^, 
but  he  generally  managed  to  obtain  it, 
with  firesh  ^gs  and  butter,  from  some 
neighboniing  farmhouse.  Poultry,  ba- 
con, and  cheese  too,  would  likewise 
appear  at  unexpected  times,  for  Bob 
seemed  to  ferret  out  by  instinct  all  lo- 
calities whence  such  supplies  could  be 
drawn.  We  soon  got  to  work  in  a  light 
skimushine  fushion,  but,  as  we  were 
not  yet  in  the  best  soenery,  we  did  little 
more  than  sketch  by  the  way,  and 
seldom  stayed  over  two  nights  on  the 
same  spot  This  was  always  handy  for 
water,  and  as  dry,  sheltered,  and  se- 
cluded as  the  nature  of  the  country 
would  allow.  By  the  aid  of  an  ocdnanoe 
map  we  took  the  byways,  whenever  we 
could,  in  preference  to  the  highways. 
We  were  always  obliged,  of  oonrae,  to 
keep  wichin  reach  of  a  road  of  some  sort, 
however  deserted,  on  account  of  our 
wheels;  but  by  degrees  we  forced  our 
way  up  many  a  lateral  valley  amongst 
much  fine  *  stnif'  that  would  have  re- 
mained comparatively  unexplored  but 
for  our  Bobinson  Crusoe-like  and  move- 
able habitation.  In  such  places,  as  the 
season  advanced,  we  often  halted  for  a 
week  together ;  and  the  bell-tent  pitched 
by  the  side  of  the  van ;  the  van  itaalf, 
with  its  shafts  drawn  up,  and  its  flight 
of  little  wooden  steps  to  the  *front' 
door,  as  we  called  it ;  the  kettle,  swing- 
ing from  its  tripod  of  staves,  with  the 
fire  under  it  smouldering  into  grey 
ashes,  and  a  thin  line  of  blue  smoke 
curling  up  amongst  the  trees ;  the  old 
horse  tethered  hard  by,  and  doodly 
browsing  on  the  bank  and  hedge  her- 
bage; ooraelves  scattered  about,  or 
clustering  round  the  fire;  a  shelving 
bank  or  protecting  copse,  and,  maybe, 
a  stretch  of  smooth  tun^  with  a  plateau 
of  dryish,  gravelly  earth  for  a  back  and 
ibreground,  and  the  tender  twilight 
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gUmmering  uamd  at;— our  enouap- 
meot  freqneotlj  fonnad  as  nctmeniie  a 
•otfoeof  amateur  gi|M!f  liie  aa  oonu  be 
witneawd. 

80  we  oftea  tbooffbt  it ;  but  eqie- 
cialljwera  we  almek  07  it  ODeefeninfy 
about  two  months  after  oar  start,  for  it 
was  pitched  in  a  sedoded  glen,  where 
the  soenery  altboosh  not  aetiiiaUj  moon- 
tainooi^  had  awiul  andnlating  diaiao- 
ter.  It  was  oar  fiiat  halt  on  this  spot, 
and— as  was  freooently  oar  eastom  Be- 
fore it  got  qaite  aark— we  stR^led  aome 
little  dutanoe  to  explore  the  immediate 
locality.  Boonding  a  slight  bend 
higher  ap  the  valley,  ndiioh  was  ap- 
proached by  a  nanow  by-ioad,  we 
suddenly  heard  Yoioes  not  &r  oS,  and  a 
few  paoss  onward  brooi^t  as  in  sight 
of  a  riTol  eneampmenC  <Mi  time,  one 
of  genuine  gipsies,  before  which  our 
own,  for  pieturpsqweness,  paled  into 
inshrniAoancSb 

There  were  some  three  or  four  tents 
of  the  regular  bathtBg-maohiae  hood 
pattern,  and  a  groop  of  the  most  paint- 
able-looking  people  tttting  and  stand- 
ing round  aboat  a  fire.  As  we  oasse 
upoa  them,  the  effsot  was  very  striking, 
and  this  was  increased  by  the  mannu- 
loos  beauty  and  grace  of  one  of  the 
foremost  figures,  a  girl  of  about  sixteen 
or  serenteen.  There  was  enough  light 
kfttaithe  sky  toahowusthat  she  was 
posKSsed  of  no  ordinary  personal  attrao- 
tions,  and  Lionel  made  an  involuntary 
exclamation  as  we  stopped  to  look  at 
her.  Seated  ck)se  by  was  a  honible- 
looking  old  woman,  wrinkled,  weird, 
and  witch-like,  who,  by  contrast^  en- 
hanced the  beauty  of  her  youthftd 
neighbour.  We  were  unobserved  hy 
the  party,  and  had  time  therefore  to 
examine  them  in  detail,  and  upon  con- 
aideration  we  decided  not  to  sliow  our- 
selves; and  so,  when  we  had  feasted 
our  eyes  upon  the  picturesqne  beanty 
of  the  whole  scene  (to  us,  as  artiste^ 
especially  attraotiTe),  we  stole  back  in 
the  dusk  to  our  own  domicile^  deter- 
mined in  the  morning  to  ntilise  vrith 
our  pencils  the  discoveiy  vre  had  made, 
and  through  Bob's  inflaence^  if  pos- 
sible, to  get  some  of  the  people,  parti- 
cularly the  girl,  to  ait  to  us.  He  acted 
sneooaaftiUy  as  our  ambaaaador,  and 
being  known  to  the  tribe,  he  aided  ua 
matnially  in  ftatemialDg  with  the 
gipaies.  Without  him  and  his  ^Bo- 
many  *  talk  they  probably  would  have 
looked  askance  at  us ;  as  it  was,  they 
offered  little  difllculty  to  our  making 
many  aketolies  of  them,  and  we  were 
glad  of  the  chance  of  adding  to  our 
portfolios  such  origiiuJ  and  genuine 
studies.    On  the  whiole^  we  foui^  them 


notuneivU  ori 
There  was  moeh 
to 

nut  uqr  story  has  only  to  < 
old  woman  and  the  aiL 
first,  nothing  would  ^^itr^  tiaa  f 
to  hold  anvSing  but  tk»  btiflfeat 
courae  with  ua.  SbewcraldBnitfeB 
croon  to  heraelf ;  scowl,  and  tnn 
her  heel,  whenever  we 
taking  care  that  few  wwda  siwohi  L 
between  us  and  her  madehild  {jm 
the  handsrwae  girl  turned  <Nit  to  be) ; 
and  though  Uonel  made  many  mir 
tempts  to  induoe  Sybil,  aa  tiaa  ladtler 
was  called,  to  ait,  and  would  uiiikmtlj 
have  succeeded  (for  she  looked  ^not  wb- 
amiahly  at  him),  the  old  hag  fjraatoated 
all  his  attempta,  and  once  or  twice 
openly  abused  kiin. 

Bemg  now  in  the  midst  of  1 
good  scenery,  on  capital 
ground,  and  within  &y9  nailiea  of  a 
amaii  town,  whence  supplies  coaild  be 
procured  by  Bob  and  the  old  horee. 
we  determined  to  make  tbia  oar 
head-quaiiera  for  some  timeu  We  got 
to  work  diligently  at  aeveral  aaibjaeta; 
one  of  then  was  in  a  deep,  rocky,  reeai 
and  fern-clad  dinglcb  which  lay  in  the 
side  of  a  loll,  mid- way  betweeai  osrown 
and  the  gipsies*  quarters.  It  vma  over- 
hung by  graceful  tree^  and  aapaxkling, 
gurgUng  stream  came  dfuhii^  over 
amongst  its  angular  bonlden,  losn^ 
itself  in  the  vaUey  bek>w.  It  vma  a 
romantic  and  retired  place;  a 
ahe^p-track  led  to  the  livule^  aui  i 
here  both  caoaps  drew  their  snpply  of 
water.  One  rather  wildiali,  chilly 
evening,  about  a  week  after  oair  finat 
acqnaintanne  with  the  gipsies^  lioafeel 
and  I  were  seated  side  by  side  p*i«t»«p 
when  who  should  come,  pitaher  in 
hand,  tripping  down  to  the  skream  but 
SybU  henel(  and  akme  I 

Now,  we  bad  never  bad  the  luck 
before  to  come  across  her  by  any 
chance,  under  such  drcumstanoea, 
although  we  had  often  and  often  hoped 
to  do  so. 

*  Capital  r  exclaimed  Liond;  'now 
fur  itl  I'm  quite  sure,  Sybil,  you 
won't  mind  standing  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  up  against  that  boulder  whilst 
I  make  a  sketch  of  you.  Your  old 
^^lannie  will  know  nothing  at  all  about 
it,  and  yon  won't  object,  I  know.  Why, 
bleas  my  heart  1  1*11  make  a  portnit  of 
^ou  in  no  time,  and  give  you  »  copy  of 
it  to  keep  for  my  suke.  Ome  laow ! 
just  stand  there  for  ten  minutes  like  a 
good  ^L  Lean  on  it  comfortably— 
that  will  do : — ^now,  steady  V 

She    kughed,     blushed* 
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made    aooM  few  objactfooi    tM  the 

OQiold    not  tteT  lonsTt   that  the  ofd 

iiK>ther  ironld  be  omOiiiff  for  her  lee, 

and  ao  forth,  but  ended   by  MttliDg 

b.enell^  under  lionel'a  goidaooe,  in  a 

moat  piotoieaiQe  end  telling  attitode. 

It  waa  en  opportunity  not  to  be  loat ; 

aha  made  a  charming  pietnre^  impoe- 

aible  to  be  done  jnsttoe  to^  either  by 

pen   or  pencil;  botwith  the  latter  to 

work  we  went» — ^imploring  £hrbil  when- 

ever  ahe  ahowed  any  impatiBnce  to  be 

gone»  yetagain  toatay  for  another  minute^ 

and  yet  again  and  again,  to  atay.    Her 

vanity  waa  endently  flattered;  ahe  did 

not  dttlike  the  proceeding;  bnt  at  laat 

declared  that  her  grannie  would  never 

forgive  her»  and,  eie  long  would  be 

coming  to  look  after  her:   *And  if/ 

aaiil  the,  *  ahe  finda  ye  making  a  draft 

of  me,I  donbt  bat  it  will  be  the  worae 

fbr  ye^  aa  well  aa  me.' 

•Ni^.  never  mind  the  old  deyilakin/ 
aaid  Lionel;  'ahe  oan*t  do  na  any 
harm;  her  bard  worda  will  break  none 
of  our  boaea.  Stand  ateadjF— bnt  a 
little  Umger,  my  lata  1  if  yon  only  knew 
how  I  love  to  look  open  yon,  and  how 
pretty  I  think  yon,  yon  would  brave  an 
old  graadmother^a  aacer,  and  a  good 
deal  more.  Deuce  t&e  it  I  why  Td 
dely  all  the  witohea  m  **  Macbeth/' and 
eveiy  broomatidc-riding  old  hag  in  the 
world,  for  auoh  aa  you,  Bvbil  1* 

'  Ah !  beware^'  ahe  broke  in,  'how ye 
defy  the  grandama  Te  know  nothing 
of  her  powera.  Ye've  angered  her 
already.  Bhe  haa  ibrbade  me^  with 
cuma,  to  hold  qieech  with  je;  and 
were  ahe  to  know  ye'd  kept  a  picture  of 
me,  no  power  vroiud  aave  ye  from  her 
vengeance.' 

'Ah.  welll  111  chance  aU  that,' 
kmgfaing^y  replied  LioneL  'I'm  old 
enough,  and  big  enoqgh,  and  ugly 
enouffh  to  take  care  of  mvaelf,  I  thiuE.' 
'  Ah  t  ye  are  not  ao  ugly  neither,  and 
ye  know  that  well  enoogb,'  broke  in 
the  girl;  'but  the  grandame  aaya  ye 
have   got  the  evil    eye-— that   ye've 


merked  her  with  it,  and  Nightinga 
Bob  with  it ;  and  if  je  draft  me,  or 
talk  with  me  akme,  rd  be  under  the 
mme  ipelL  Nay,  I'd  not  have  her  find 
me  here  for  worlda^ye  must  let  me 

go*' 

And  now  the  girl  really  aeemed  aa  if 
ihe  waa  in  great  anxiety;  ahe  had 
tamed  deadly  pale,  and  I  could  eee 
her  ahlver  once  or  twice  aa  if  a  chill 
wind  had  anddenly  blown  upon  her.  I 
waa  marking  thla,  and  anmt  to  aay 
that  ahe  might  go,  when  a  hoarse  kind 
of  yell— it  could  hardly  be  called  a 
ihriek,  80  croaking  and  unearthly  did  it 
soond— rent  the  2i.    We  atarted,  and 


Sybflfelltothe  ground,  aa  if  ahe  had 
been  ahot  Lionel  mabed  forward  to 
ruaa  her;  I  turned  to  look  in  the  di- 
rection whence  the  cry  had  come,  and 
there,  at  the  top  of  the  bank  juat  where 
the  aheep-path  began  to  deacend  into 
the  dingle,  atood  the  old  woman,  not 
twenty  yarda  behind  ue.  There  ahe 
atood,  dark  and  gaunt  againat  the  wild 
evening  aky;  her  arma  and  crutch 
raiaed  hiffh  above  her  head,  the  very 
picture  of  an  incarnate  flend ;  her  fea- 
torea  were  diatorted  with  rage,  her  eyes 
aeemed  to  glare  like  balla  of  fire,  and, 
aa  ahe  aeieamed  fortli  her  direful  im- 
precationa  upon  u%  the  foam  gathered 
round  her  hideoua  lipa,  aa  they  were 
drawn  back  from  her  few  fang^like 
teeth,  which  gnaahed  and  chattered  aa 
thoae  of  aome  ftensied  animal 

Deaoending  the  path  with  a  mar^ 
veUoualy  finn  atep  for  her  apparent  age, 
and  approaching  the  apot  where  Lionel 
waa  endeavouring  lo  laiae  Sybil  from 
the  ground,  the  old  hag  cried,  'Ah ! 
ye  wench.  Ye 're  atruck  down,  are  ye  ? 
and  dead  I  hope  ye  may  be  I— and  dead 
ve  may  aa  well  be  aince  ye  have  been 
holdiiig  apeeeh  with  theae  aoeuraed 
Goigioal  Had  ye  no  ahame  ?•— had  ye 
no  fear?  Had  ye  no  thought  of  what  I 
told  ye  of  hia  evil  eye?  *Tia  H  that 
atruck  ye  down  I  The  deadly  nightahade, 
or  the  thrice^UatUkd  "drouae,'*  ia  not 
more  awift  to  do  ita  woik  than  that 
blighting  stare  of  hia  1  Leave  her 
alone  I  Leave  her  alone,  ^e  devil  I 
Keep  your  hands  off  her,  will  ye  I  or, 
by  the  furies,  FU  rend  ve  limb  from 
limbf  cootinned  the  old  beldame,  aa 
hiaringout  her  foul  words,  aa  if  ahe  had 
been  some  poiaonoua  reptile,  ahe  wheeled 
round  and  round,  aiming  blowa  with 
her  crutch  at  Lionel,  and  clawing  the 
afar  with  her  outatretched,  bony,  takn- 
likeflngera. 

He  guarded  hia  head  with  his  arm 
once  or  twice,  and  atepped  back  from 
Sybil,  whom  the  old  woman,  now  seizinc 
with  a  aunerhnman  atrength,  dragged 
into  a  standing  poature.  The  girl  had 
evidently  not  fainted,  but  waa  only 
terror-atricken,  for,  obeying  the  eestnrea 
and  worda  of  tiie  beldame,  she  flew 
like  lightning  up  the  path,  and  waa 
out  of  eight  in  an  instant.  Then  the 
old  woman,  turning  to  follow  her, 
caught  Bight  of  Lionel's  overturned 
sketch  upon  the  ground,  and  making  a 
audden  dart  towards  it.  would  doubt- 
less haveaoon  obliterated  the  very  telling 
likeness  which  it  bore  to  Sybil,  but 
that  Lionel,  anticipating  her  mtention, 
waa  too  qidck  for  her,  and  quietly 
picking  it  np,  abut  its  caae,  and  put  it 
under  hia  ann.    Thia  waa  a  signal  for 
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and  how  long  it  would  haTo  oontinued 
heftven  knows  I  bat  thAt,  at  tliis 
moment,  two  or  three  of  tbe  gipoea, 
beaded  by  Bob,  eTideatly  warned  by 
Sybil,  or  attracted  to  the  place  by  the 
<Hd  hag*8  uplifted  mce,  came  running 
down  into  tnediugla  Without  waiting 
for  any  explanation,  they  aeised  hold 
of  her,  and  nalf-diBgging,  half-carrying, 
they  stniffgled  with  her  up  the  path. 
They  had  to  nee  oonaideiable  force; 
•he  Btamped  and  swore,  and  stmck  at 
them,  calling  them  'renegades,'  and 
'degenerate  curs,'  for  kiting  the 
*Gorgios*  draft  the  'Romany  Bi,'  the 
better  to  oast  their  evil-eyed  spells. 
As  they  reached  the  top  of  the  nnk 
she  turned  agam  towards  us,  and 
screaming  and  yelling  with  more  ter- 
rific force  than  ever,  let  foil  another 
▼dnme  of  ourses^  the  echoes  of  which 
rang  through  the  air  for  some  minutes 
after  the  motley  group  had  disappeared 
over  tbe  hillside.  Never  in  mr  life, 
before  or  since,  have  I  witnessed  such 
an  incamatkRX  of  impotent  ftur  in  any 
human  being;  and  Lionel  and  myself 
both  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  when 
at  last  the  shrieks  of  the  old  hag  had 
died  away  in  the  distance. 

My  friend  treated  the  afihir  lightly, 
and  laugbod  at  me,  when  I  suggested 
that  the  sooner  we  got  clear  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  people  now  the 
better. 

*  You  may  jolce  ss  you  please  t^bout 
it;  said  I ;  *  but  if  I  know  anything  of 
gipqr  superstitions,  that  <dd  fiend  will 
etop  at  nothing  till  she  has  possessed 
henelf  of  or  destroyed  that  sketch. 
You  msT  think  me  timid  and  foolish, 
but  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet,  it 
would  ha?e  been  more  prudent  to  have 
let  her  have  it;  she  already  considers 
yon  have  inflicted  a  mortal  injury  upon 
the  girl,  which  you  increase  every 
moment  you  retain  her  likeness ;  every- 
thing that  happens  to  her  will  be  set 
down  to  you  and  your  evil  eye,  old 
fellow  t  So  I  shall  propose,  for  the 
sake  of  our  work,  that  we  oeat  a  retreat, 
and  put  ourselves  out  of  reach  of  the 
old  witch's  vengeance.' 

DlBeussion  on  this  point,  however, 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  Bob's  tell- 
ing us  the  next  mormng  that  his 
people  had  departed ;  they  had  broken 
up  their  encampment  at  daybreak,  and 
had  gone  across  the  hills  to  a  spiit 
some  five  miles  off.  Thus^  there  would 
be  no  occasion,  as  Lionel  urged,  for  us 
now  to  think  of  moving;  'but,'  be 
added,  *I'm  deuced  sorry,  for  I  in- 
tended to  make  Miss  Sybil  sit  to  me 
again,  two  or  three  times,  before  I  had 


done  with  her ;  and  I  Iwd  not  h^ 

finished  her  head ;  it  waota  two  faDm* 
more  work  at  least  to  make  it  wcrti 
anything.  You'll  haTe  to  aaiaige  tkf 
for  me^  Bob,  in  qiite  of  the  old  gnud- 
mother;  you'll  have  to  eiiain  ber  i^ 
or  do  something^  and  hnnf;  SyU  o^c 
here  alone.' 

Bob  said  lie  would  try.  Imt  hinted  r: 
would  be  hard  to  set  tbe  duaoe  sAf; 
vhiMX  had  happeoea.  I  cndeavoared  Vj 
turn  Liooel  from  tbe  ideft  of  faaviar 
any  more  to  do  with  the  gi|isM,  b^ 
my  very  opposition  onl  j  snpiwwi  to  is- 
crease  his  determination  How  be 
managed  it  he  never  wcmld  teU  me,  bst 
to  my  intense  suipiiae  and  mottifica' 
tion,  some  three  days  later,  what  riioaid 
I  come  upon,  on  retumiiig  finsm  sihete^ 
ing  one  afternoon,  but  Bjbil  aaated 
uiMler  the  shadow  of  our  van,  aad 
Lionel  making  a  new  etody  of  her.  I 
suppose  I  showed  my  dimtifnit'i^  ss  I 
refused  his  invitation  to  ait  down  and 
do  likewise,  for  after  a  word  or  two  be 
said  they  could  get  on  quite  well  v^ 
out  me,  and  suggested  that  I  shooki 
set  to  work  upon  some  more  sittractiTd 
subject,  and  he  wislied  I  might  findct 
Annoyed,  and  somewhat  out  of  tei^ia 
I  turned  on  my  heel,  detenuming  tX 
once  to  go  off  to  a  spot  where  I  was 
making  an  evening  study.  This  lay  at 
some  little  diBtanoQ^  and  I  had  to  moast 
a  considerable  hilt  irom  which  I  cos- 
manded  a  view  of  the  valley  or  gkn 
where  our  encampment  was  pttdbxid, 
and  which  trended  away  at  right  angis 
from  a  high  road  about  a  mile  oC 
The  oounti7  was,  on  the  whole,  tfai^y 
wooded,  but  every  here  and  these  baiv 
knolls,  or  craggy  eminences^  jutted  oat 
amidst  the  fitjmge. 

I  was  soon  seated  at  my  work  on  the 
skirts  of  a  copee  amidst  some  tall  hrnab- 
wood, whence  I  could  distingnish  belov 
the  roof  of  our  van,  the  tip  of  the  tent, 
and  the  thin  wreath  of  blue  emoike  from 
our  fire,  just  lifted  to  prepare  our 
evening  meal,  curling  upward  with  that 
lovely  e£Eect  which  the  vapour  has  in 
sufdi  a  scene  at  such  an  hoar.  It  w» 
not  long  before  I  fotrsot,  in  the  interest 
my  drawmg  ezcitecr,  and  the  heauty 
around  me,  the  little  annoyance  I  had 
just  experienced.  It  was  one  of  those 
calm  moments  which  are  so  keenly 
appreciated  by  the  landsoape  painter; 
no  sound  disturbed  the  soft  air,  save 
the  humming  of  insects  and  the  twitter 
of  birds,  and  I  was  only  reminded  of 
the  flight  of  time  by  the  gradual  ap- 
proach of  twilight,  but  this  even 
rendered  the  tranquillity  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  my  occupation  more  apparent 
I  was  indulging  in  the  oontemplalioa  of 
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tho  bapp\uQ88  of  the  artist's  life  tinder 
fiuch  cirouxnstanoes,  when  my  thoughts 
^©re  rodeljT  disturbed  by  a  footfall  and 
the  crackling  of  branches  in  the  copse 
near  me,     Torning  in  that  direction.  I 
immediately     afterwards    saw   emerge 
from  tbe  treee  where  they  broke  away 
into  brasbwood,  on  one  of  the  craggy 
knolls,  no  otber  than  the  old  beldame, 
Sybil's  grandmother.    My  noiseless  oc- 
cupation had  given  her  no  sign  of  my 


presence:  and,  believing  herself  nn- 
obderved,  she  stole  stealthily  to  the 
edge  of  the  crag  immediately  over- 
hanging our  encampment,  whence  she 
could  observe,  doubtless,  Lionel  and  his 
model.  Her  face  and  gestures  left  me 
in  no  doubt  about  this,  for  the  moment 
she  was  near  enough  to  tbe  edge  to 
look  over  she  clenched  her  fist,  and 
shook  it  as  she  gazed  below.  Much  of 
the  old  expression  which  I  had  witncased 


in  the  dingle  suffused  her  face,  and, 
always  hidooos  to  behold,  she  acain 
became  the  very  incarnation  of  a  fury, 
bot  this  time  a  sOent  one.  It  seemed 
to  cost  her  a  great  effort,  this  control 
over  her  tongue,  for  once  or  twice  she 
evidently  could  hardly  restrain  herself 
from  BhnektDg  out  I  cannot  dwell  upon 
the  revulsion  of  feeling  caused  by  ner 
htfc-lilK)  presence,  breaking  in  as  it  had 
done  so  unexpectedly  on  the  peaceful 


scene 'with  which  it  so  terribly  con- 
trasted. It  was  like  the  advent  of  a 
demon  into  one  of  the  isles  of  the 
blest. 

A  strange  sensation  of  danger  stole 
over  me.  I  was  convinced  more  thui 
ever  that  she  would  stop  at  nothing  to 
oounteraei  the  evil  influence  which  she 
believed  Lionel  was  exercising  over  the 
girl— a  belief  strengthened  doubtless 
now  by  the  latter  again  ventuiing  into 
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hii  pnnDce»  and  ihiu  agaia  din^gard- 
log  the  beldame's  iDJuactiona.  She 
was  let  at  naught,  defied,  hi9  will  waa 
atroDger  than  hera,  and  she  would 
strive  to  be  avenged*  It  was  now  get- 
ting dark,  and  I  oonld  judge  that  Sybil 
was  about  to  lea?ei,  for  suddenly  the  old 
woman  dashed  away  into  the  oopae 
whence  she  had  emerged,  and  rising 
to  watoh  her,  I  saw  her  again  dimly 
appear  not  fiu  off,  on  another  oom- 
paratiyely  open  spaoe.  What  she  then 
beheld  1  do  not  know,  but  it  must 
have  been  somethiug  which  overcame 
all  the  caution  ahe  had  hitherto  exer- 
ciwd  to  shield  herself  from  observation, 
for,  out  of  the  dim  twilight,  there 
arose  the  oounterpait  of  that  unearthly 
yell  that  had  so  slaitled  us  in  the 
dinffle. 

That  night,  as  we  were  tumiiu:  into 
our  state-cabin-Uke  berths,  I  told  Lionel 
what  I  had  seen,  and  again  cautioned 
him  about  the  danger  I  telt  he  was  in- 
curring; but  he  only  laughed,  and 
said  I  was  jealous  of  the  girl's  prefer* 
"  -"  •glftd  to  • 


ence  for  hmL  He  was  '  gl 
he  added,  *  that  that  mysterious 
was  nothing  more  than  the  oroak  of  the 
old  toad.  He  was  afraid  at  first  there 
was  murder  being  done  somewhere,  but 
now  it  was  all  explained.  **  Mother 
Bhipton'*  had  been  overcome,  doubt- 
leas,  hj  witnessinff  the  alfeoting  part- 
ing 01^  SybU  and  himself.  It  was 
rather  touching,  I  admit,'  said  he^ 
laughing ;  '  but  then  you  aee^  old  fel- 
luw,  she  and  I  understand  each  other ; 
slie  recognises  the  **  Bomany  "  Uood  in 
my  vems,  and  is  nothing  loth  to  ao« 
c(vd  me  the  privilegee  of  relationship. 
She  has  promised  to  come  and  sit  again 
to-morrow,  and  I'll  wager  she's  as  good 
as  her  word,  although  it  does  cost 
her,  out  and  home,  a  ten  miles'  tramp. 
Egadl  she's  a  fascinating  rustic,  and 
no  mistake.  Now,  I'm  goin^  to  sleep, 
and  if  you  like  to  preach  a  bit  it  is  not 
likely  to  interfere  more  than  most 
sermons  do  with  my  repose.  Qood- 
ntght  I'  But  I  was  in  no  humour  to 
say  much  to  him  in  the  mood  he  then 
was,  and  I  too  went  to  sleep.  Sure 
enough,  the  gipsy  giri  did  come  again 
the  next  dav,  and  the  next,  and  many 
more;  but  I  ref^ised  to  countenance  the 
proceeding  by  my  preeenoe  at  the!  ait- 
tinga.  I  continued  steadily  and  warmly 
to  deprecate  Lionel's  foUy,  for  on  no 
one  occasion  of  Syl»l's  visits  did  I  fisil 
somewhere  or  other  to  catoh  a  glimpse 
of  the  old  woman  watching  her.  It 
may  have  appeared  to  my  friend  that  I 
was  quite  m  the  wrong  to  look  at  the 
matter  as  I  did ;  and  although  evento 
proved  thai  my  fovebodinga  were  too 


well  founded,  atiU  ft  bad  f  he  anhapf? 
effect  of  causing  a  little  ooolneas  be- 
tween us.  This  waa  not  the  first  frieiid- 
ship  with  which  a  woman  had  inter- 
fered, I  said  to  myself,  and  my  diatns 
about  it  was  increased  bj  LioaeT* 
constant  complaint,  for  the  last  &v 
days,  of  headache;  he  began  too,  i^ 
look  pale  and  uneasy,  bat  he  ooattoofd 
to  work  notwithstanding. 

One  morning,  just  about  fbis  lime. 
there  was  a  marked  change  in  the 
weather,  which  had  hitherto  been  verr 
flna  Now  there  wai  a  fitfol  cbillj 
wind,  with  a  leaden  sky.  partmding 
rain  and  storm.  Liooel  was  oomplaxn- 
ing  more  than  nsual  of  headache,  said 
he  felt  extremely  unwell,  looked  verr 
pale,  and  seemed  to  ieel  the  cold  vn- 
duly.  He  did  not  go  off  to  his  paint- 
ing, but  had  a  fire  ughted  in  oar  Utile 
Btove^  and  sat  cowering  over  it.  By 
twelve  o'clock  he  was  maeh  wone, 
I  became  uneasy,  and  asked  him  ta 
let  me  send  Bob  off  on  our  old  nag  to 
the  town  for  the  doctor.  Thia  he 
would  not  bear  of,  and  aaid  he  aboold 
lie  down ;  it  would  doubtless  pass  away. 
and  he  should  be  bett»  to-monow. 
He  had  a  raging  thirst,  which  kept  is- 
oreadng  the  more  water  he  drank.  To 
add  to  my  perplexity,  the  gipej  giri 
made  her  appearance.  'She  vroold 
brew  him,'  she  said,  'a  drink  from 
herbs,  that  she  could  gather  hard  by, 
that  would  cool  him,  and  atop  the 
thirst:  she  would  be  bound  to  treat 
him  as  well  as  any  doctor,  and  be  ^lad 
to  do  it*  I  made  some  feeble  ot^er- 
tion,  but  was  at  once  overruled  by 
Lionel,  who  would  have  her  do  what- 
ever she  wished.  Bob  was  to  help  her, 
and  it  was  of  no  use  my  being  angry. 
So^  in  a  measure,  and  much  agi^ist 
mv  will,  I  found  the  nursing  of  my 
friend  taken  out  of  my  bands;  but,  as 
afternoon  came  on,  and  still  his  ^*mp- 
toms  increased,  I  again  urged  the  send- 
ing for  a  doctor.  But  no!  he  would 
not  have  me  do  so.  I  then  wanted 
to  break  up  our  encampment,  or,  at 
least,  to  take  the  van,'with  him  in  it, 
off  to  the  town ;  but  this,  again,  he  in- 
sisted should  not  be  done.  We  bad 
both  of  us,  at  least,  another  wedc's 
work  en  the  subjects  in  hand,  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  ran  off  in  snoh  a 
fiishion. 

As  the  afternoon  threatened  to  turn 
into  a  wild  wet  night,  I  told  Sybil  I 
thought  she  had  be^r  go  back  to  her 
people ;  they  were  a  kmcr  way  off,  and 
I  hinted  that  there  would  be  anger  st 
her  absence.  Her  behaviour  all  through 
this  day  had  much  inq^veaied  me. 
From  the  first  moment  she  heard  that 
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my  friend  wu  ill,  her  handaome  faee 
cxpresBed  sach  emotion  and  anxietr  as 
left  me  in  no  doabtthat  far  deeper  feel- 
ings  on  her  side  were  involved  in  this 
matter  than  I  had  any  idea  of.  Wild, 
miflophistioated  creatare  that  she  was, 
ahe  never  attempted  to  disgoise  what 
ahe  felt,  and  I  was  startled  and  alarmed, 
aa  the  conviction  forced  itself  rapidly 
upon  me,  that  she  had  fallen  desperately 
in  love  with  Lionel.  Now  that  I  mgea 
her  departure,  her  words  left  me  no 
room  to  donbt  this,  even  oonld  her  hoe 
have  done  so.  '  Anger !'  she  said ; '  I  no 
longer  fear  their  anger  I  The  power  of 
her  we  call  the  grandarae  »  gone! 
J97s  love  will  hold  me  harmless  before 
her,  and  there's  blood  in  his  veins  which 
is  akin  to  mine  t' 

*  Bat  yon  are  watrhed ;  she  knows 
where  you  come,*  I  eaid;  *the  other 
night,  you  must  have  heard  her  forious 
shriok  fhnn  yonder  hilL '  * 

'  Yes,  and  a  while  ago  I  should  have 
trembled  at  her  power  over  me,  but,  I 
tell  ye,  that  has  passed.  When  the 
"  Bomany  "  child  loves,  and  is  beloved, 
father  and  mother,  sister  and  brother, 
the  whole  kith  and  kin  are  naught ! 
Their  hold  is  lost  I — save  only  when  the 
love  is  disloyal,  save  only  when  a  Ro- 
many loves  a  Gorgio  can  they  retain 
it  I  He  there,  your  friend,  loves  me, 
and  he  is  a  Zingaro :  ye  mny  read  it  in 
his  ihoe;  and  has  he  not  said  it  to 
me?* 

*  But,  foolish  girl !'  said  I,  *  yon  cannot 
think  he  really  loves  you?— he  cannot 
have  told  you  so  V  And  I  was  about  to 
argue  with  her  on  her  folly,  when 
liioiiel,  whom  I  had  thought  asleep  and 
beyond  earshot  (for  this  conversation 
took  place  just  outside  the  van),  called 
loudly  for  her,  and  she  ran  up  the  steps 
t9  tlM  berth  where  he  was  lying.  In 
a  minute  she  oame  out,  wrapping  her 
cloak  and  hood  close  round  her,  say- 
ing— 

'Well !  he  bids  -me  go,  and  not  dis- 
pute with  ye;  it  is  hard  for  me  to  do 
nil  wish,  now  he  is  so  sick.  But  he  says 
it  will  be  best;  and  be  sure  ye  mind 
him  well  1  To-mcrrow  I  shall  be  here 
by  daybreak.' 

And  with  her  usual  ramd,  impetuous 
movement,  she  darted  <m  up  the  hill 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  I 
was  sorely  puxzled,  and  began  to  think 
that  either  ahe,  or  I,  or  Lionel,  or  all 
three  perhaps,  had  taken  leave  of  our 
senses;  ana  I  commenced  saying  as 
maeh  to  him  when  I  entered  the  van ; 
but  I  found  him  undreasing,  and  getting 
into  his  bed,  on  the  outadde  only  of 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  lying.  He 
bade  me  not  talkjutt  then.  'It  does 


sound  very  foolish,*  he  said ;  *  but  wait 
awhile ;  I  can't  speak  now.'  And  in- 
deed he  seemed  to  have  great  difficulty 
in  articulating.  I  was  seriously  alarmed 
at  his  now  feverish  state.  What  could 
this  illness  mean?  For  an  instant  a 
horrible  suspicion  crossed  me,  and  I  did 
not  scruple  to  inquire  rigidly  of  Bob, 
where  our  store  of  provisions  had  been 
kept,  and  whether  Lionel  had  partaken 
of  anything  that  I  had  not  ?  Ko :  the 
answers  were  quite  satisfkctory;  he 
had  scarcely  tasted  food  that  day ;  yet, 
had  his  symptoms  not  shown  themselves 
before  Sybil's  concoction  of  the  drink, 
there  was  no  knowing  where  my  sus- 
picions would  have  stopped.  There 
was  an  air  of  mysterv  about  the  whole 
affigiir.  The  means  oy  which  Lionel 
had  induced  the  girl  to  come  over  to 
him;  the  sudden  development  of  her 
passion  for  him,  and  now  this'.unac- 
countable  illness,  were  all  points  which 
I  did  not  like  and  could  not  under- 
stand. Anyhow  his  state,  which  was 
momenteuily  getting  worse — for  his 
mind  began  to  wander— determined 
me  at  once  to  send  for  a  doctor.  In  this 
course  Bob  agn^ed  with  me ;  and  in  no 
time  he  had  oridled  the  old  nag  and 
saddled  him  with  a  horsecloth,  and, 
with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  was  riding 
away  down  the  valley,  regardless  of  the 
wila  dark  night  now  gathered  round 
us  like  a  pall. 

Left  alone  with  my  invalid,  I,  for  the 
first  time  during  our  trip,  felt  solitary 
and  miserable ;  which  feeling  was  in- 
creased by  the  wild  weather,  the  time, 
and  the  lonelv  situation  of  our  camp.  I 
replenished  the  fLte,  however,  and  made 
things  as  snus^  as  possible;  but  the 
hou»  rolled  slowly  by,  and  I  became 
very  impatient  for  the  return  of  Bob. 
Lionel,  after  much  tossing  about,  his 
mind  constantly  wandering,  and  his 
thirst  but  little  abated  by  SybU's  drink, 
gradually  became  quieter,  and  by  ten 
o'clock  had  fkllen  into  a  sound  sleep.  I, 
toob  became  drowsy  about  this  time,  and 
throwing  myself  upon  my  berth,  also 
slept. 

I  awoke  with  a  sense  of  danger  on 
me,  such  as  I  never  felt  before,  and.  as 
I  started  up,  fiincied  I  saw,  by  the  aim 
light  of  the  dying  fire,  the  skirt  of  a 
woman's  dress  duappearing  through 
the  door  of  the  van,  at  the  nrther  end 
of  our  little  anteroom.  I  half  doubted 
my  senses,  and  should  have  concluded 
that  it  was  but  the  result  of  fancy,  and 
the  fliohering  uncertain  light,  but  that 
I  felt  a  puff  of  night  air,  heard  the 
door  close,  and  diiKinctly  traced  the 
sound  of  a  footfall  descending  the 
wooden  steps  until  it  was  loat  upon  the 
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tnrf.  Tbe  impraMioii  roshed  into  mj 
mind  that  Sybil,  under  the  inflnanoe  of 
her  fodish  iu&toatloii,  had  been  noabla 
to  tear  hereelf  away  from  the  spot  when 
the  roan  she  appeued  eo  deeply  to  io?e 
lay  in  imminent  danger,  and  had  re- 
tamed  ;  and  that,  fearing  to  incur  my 
diflpleaenre,  had  stolen  away,  hopin^if  to 
eliide  detection,  when  ahe  fband  I  wa« 
on  tbe  point  of  waking.  So  faroible  waa 
thia  mv  conviction,  that  I  involantarily 
walked  straight  to  the  door,  and  lodkhig 
forth  into  the  ohiU  blaekneM,  called 
ont,  <SybU !  SybU  1  yon  foolish  chUdl 
oomebackr  Bnt  no  answer  was  given. 
Again  I  called,  with  a  like  result  I 
heard  nothing  but  tbe  swaying  to  and 
fro  of  the  trMS,  as  the  wind  moaned 
and  surged  thnKurh  them,  bringing 
showers  of  damp  leaves  swirling  into 
my  &oe  with  eveiry  gnst.  It  had  ceased 
raming,  and  a  few  stars  were  peeping 
^nt  at  intervals  amidst  tbe  drifting 
clouds;  but  there  was  no  sign  of  life 
anywhere,  listen  intently  though  I  did, 
for  several  minutes.  Getting  no  reply 
to  my  repeated  calls,  I,  after  carerally 
locking  tne  door  and  replenishing  the 
fire,  retoroed  to  the  bedside  of  my 
patient,  wondering  what  conld  delay 
Bob  so  kng,  and  bewildered  at  what 
had  just  hi^pened.  Surely  I  must  have 
been  dreaming,  and  my  imagination, 
full  of  Sybil  and  her  words,  had  played 
me  false.  And  yet,  when  I  thought  for 
A  moment,  my  better  reason  told  ma 
that  I  had  seen  some  one  actually  leave 
our  little  house. 

Glad  to  find  that  Lionel  still  dept— 
for  I  knew  how  valuable  this  rest  would 
be  to  him— I  laid  down  on  my  bed, 
and  once  more  fell  &8t  asleep.  This 
time  I  was  awakened  by  the  patieaf  s 
well-known  call  for  drink.  Bising,  I 
take  from  the  shelf  at  the  head  of  our 
beds,  which  serves  as  a  dressing-table, 
the  jug  containing  the  cooline  potion, 
when  I  am  suddenly  startled  by  a 
hurried  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
Sybil's  voice  in  beseeching  tones  crying 
out,  *Iiet  me  in!  Oh,  let  me  in!*  But, 
as  I  know  Lionel  is  longing  for  relief  to 
his  dry  parched  mouth,  I  half  fill  a 
tumbler,  and  put  it  down  hastily  just 
within  his  reach.  I  then  hurry  to  the 
door,  for  the  sounds  have  become  vehe- 
ment, and  in  tones  of  furious  impatience 
I  hear  Svbil  cry, '  Open  1  open  1  in  the 
name  of  all  the  gods,  openl  Foul 
murder  is  being  done  1  Oh  I  let  me  in  I 
let  me  in !'  As  I  open  the  door«  the 
breathless  girl  rushes  past  me,  straight 
to  where  Lionel  lies,  just  as  he,  havmg 
reached  the  ^lass,  is  putting  it  to  his 
lips.  In  an  instant  it  is  dadied  out  of 
his  hand,  and  Sybil,  gasping,  and  with 


a  deadly  pallor  on  her 
on  the  narrow  floor  beti 
beds. 

I  hurried  to  Her  and  tried  to  Kslae  her, 
but  she  panted  so  feaif  ally  thmt  I  was 
alarmed.  A  thin  line  of  Uood  was 
ooEing  from  the  comer  of  her  mooih, 
and  her  heart  beat  as  if  it  would  batter 
her  frame  to  meees.  She  made  an  cfist 
to  speak,  but  ber  strength  appeased  t» 
be  filing  foat,  and  only  in  tlte  fiuntert 
voice,  and  witii  a  paoae  to  ^ain  her 
breath*  between  each  wocd,  was  she 
able  to  say— 

•The  4rinkl— the  drink  1  ikivw  it 
all  awav— it  la  poisoned!  Do  Y<e  not 
smell    the   dronze?     I    shmild   have 


known  it.  even  had  not  tfaa  l 

told  me.    For  mercy's  aaka  nay,  how 

moeh  has  he  drunk?* 

I  supported  her  head  upon  my  knee; 
and  implored  her  to  explain.  A  her- 
rible  draad  had  taken  powpwinn  cf 
me:  was  it  not  the  old  ^  that  had 
stolen,  leptile-likB,  into  our  chamber, 
whUst  we  slept,  and  with  aome  deadlf 
drug  had  sought  to  wreak  her  ven- 
geance on  my  friend?  Yea  I  •  word  or 
two  more  from  Sybil  showed  me  that 
this  had  been  so;  bu^'Thank  GodT  I 
exclaimed,  *  you  were  in  time ;  he  has 
not  touched  a  drop  this  aide  of  ten 
o'dodk,  and  it  was  long  after  that,  that 
the  <dd  she-devil  was  here.  I  thought 
it  was  you,  SvbQ;  I  had  been  sleeping 
and  I  awoke  bewildeied.' 

•  Then  I  have  saved  him,'  ahe  arid. 
'  But  ah  !*— and  so  convulsed  was  she 
that  for  a  moment  I  thought  ahe  was 
choking.  Then  dowly,  and  with  a  des- 
perate effort  she  said—-*  My  life  for  his 
— well,  be  it  so  1  I  am  dying— I  know 
it.  Ye  gods  I  let  me  speak  while  I  yet 
can.  Thegiandame— was-«way  when 
— ^I  reached  the  tentr— but  she  came  to 
me — in  the  darkneas—an  boor  ago — 
and  whispered  what— ahe  had  done. 
^  Child,**  ssid  she,  ^  I  bided  my  time, 
and  whfle  they  both  d^t.  I  drabbed 
his  drink— the  drink  thy  whelp's  hand 
had  made  him;  he  has  tasted  it  ere  thia— 
and  I  have  closed  his  evil  eyes^  On  the 
morrow  thon'lt  find  him — dead,  wench 
—dead  1  and  thev'U  think  thou'st  killed 
him  1"  I  straok  the  giandame  from 
me,  and  like  a  hare  have  I  sped  hither 
— over  brake  and  fell  ...  I  came 
like  the  wind— but— I  shall  never  .  . 
ah,  my  heart !'  and  the  poor  girl,  puttiDg 
her  hand  to  her  side,  tell  heavily  from 
my  grasp,  and  the  blood  wdled  thick 
and  Cast  from  between  her  parted  lips. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  that  moment? 
Lionel,  who,  far  the  last  few  miontes 
had  been  sitting  upright  watching  as, 
dased  and  soared,  suddenly  fell  bade  ss 
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if  hehadfiunted.  I  felt  like  one  in  a 
liorrible  dream,  and  stood,  I  know  not 
liar  how  long,  unable  to  move— nnable 
to  realise  the  awfol  natoxe  of  the  litiia- 
tion,  when  Toices  coming  dose  to  the 
Tan  restored  mj  soatteredf  wits.  Thank 
Godl  it  was  Bob  with  the  doctor. 
m  #  *  m  m 

She  was  dead.  The  pace  at  which 
she  had  flown  to  save  Lionel's  life  had 
cost  her,  her  own.  As  it  afterwards  was 
proved  at  the  inquest,  she  had  borst  a 
blood-vesBel. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  desoibethe  com- 
plicated misery  and  ssdness  of  all  that 
followed.  We  moved  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town,  where  we  were  de- 
lajed  many  weeks ;  ibr,  in  addition  to 
the  painf^  circumstances  connected 
with  SyUrs  death,  which  took  a  long 
while  and  involved  much  danger  and 
fcrooble  in  clearing  up,  my  fHend's  illness 
was  very  sevwe.  It  was  a  sort  of  fever 
aad  ague,  the  result  of  cold  and  expo- 
sure, but  of  course  was  merely,  most 
imhappily,  coincident  with  the  girl's 
visits.  It  was  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  mental  disturbance  caused  by  the 
awftd  tragedy,  of  which  he  insisted  he 
bad  been  the  main  cause,  and  of  which 
he  was  so  helpless  a  witness. 

We  never  used  our  'house  upon 
wheels '  any  more ;  it  vrould  have  men 
fitf  too  painful  to  have  taken  shelter 
again  under  a  roof  connected  witli  such 
terrible  associations ;  but  to  my  brethren 


of  the  brush  I  can  folly  recommend  the 
adoption  of  *  the  van/  as  it  is  not  likely 
so  tragical  an  adventure  would  ever 
again  befai  two  peaceful  landscape- 
painters  in  the  pursuit  of  their  plea- 
sant cmft  I  do  not  believe  that  Lionel 
had  ever  exercised  any  influence  upon 
the  gipsy  girl,  beyond  a  little  harmless 
flattery  and,  it  may  be,  rough  flirtation. 
Without  his  feeluigs  being  at  all  in- 
volved, he  waa^  nevertheless,  deeply 
affected  by  her  death ;  but,  just  as  at 
first,  parti V  in  a  tiff;  and  partly  in  joke, 
he  had  refused  to  give  me  any  detailed 
account  of  how  he  had  induced  her  to 
sit  to  him,  so  now  he  refiised  to  so  far- 
ther into  the  circumstances,  aUeging 
that  the  subject  was  far  too  painfiu  to 
discuss. .  That  in  Sybil's  breast  there 
had  been  a  sudden  and  overwhelming 
passion  for  him  aroused,  there  was  no 
doubt;  and  as  such  things  have  hap- 
pened before  in  everv  phase  of  society, 
and  in  an  equally  unaccountable 
manner,  it  avails  notbmg  to  dwell  upon 
the  circumstance.  As  to  the  old  hag, 
the  real  cause  of  all  this  misery,  we  dis- 
dained to  take  any  steps  against  her,  as 
we  might  have  done,  for  her  attempt  to 
poison  my  friend  with  the  accursed 
gip^  *  drouze.' 

We  had  had  too  much  to  do  with  her 
people  already,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Bob,  we  have  ever  since  given  thoso 
mysterious  descendants  of  the  worship- 
pers of  Isis  and  Osiris  a  wide  berth. 
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'  TIC  son  I  know liiB  (ace!* 

X  '  rm  lore  he  knows  youn  1  The 
man  toned  soarleiaB  hecanghtdght  of 
yon.    He  did  not  bow.' 

<Bowl  no,  lahould  think  not!  I 
oannoi  nooUect  exactly  where  I  met 
him,  bnt  I  am  certain  it  ia  not  that  sort 
of  aoqnaintanoe.  Don't  yon  know  the 
aort  of  feeling  that  too  have  when  yon 
recogniae  a  man  whoae  &oe  yon  have 
aeen  somewhere,  bat  yon  oannot  tell 
where,  bat  yon  rather  think  it  ia  in  a 
shop?* 

'  X  am  sore  that  man  had  not  the  least 
appearanoe  of  a  shopman.* 

*  No;  I  do  not  say  he  had ;  bat  my 
leoollection  of  him  is,  as  of  some  one 
who  is  not  in  one's  set,  and  whom  one 
acaroely  onght  to  know.' 

It  was  on  the  Spa  at  Soarborongh 
that  this  ooDTersation  took  place,  two  or 
three  years  ago. 

The  speakers  were  cousins,  Minnie 
and  Kate  Brandon,  daughters  of  two 
men  who  had  b^an  life  with  a  mere 
nothing,  had  worked  together,  and  held 
together  in  tme  Yorkshire  Sashion,  and 
were  now  amongst  the  richest  mer- 
chants in  Leeds.  There  was  a  «raat 
difference  between  the  two  ^irls,  which 
was  to  be  aooonnted  for  prmcipallv  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
bronght  ap.  Hinnie's  &ther,  Richard 
Brandon  (*  Devil  Dick,'  as  he  was 
called,  firom  the  daring  manner  in  which 
he  plunged  into  speculation  from  which 
idl  other  men  shrunk,  and  which 
seemed  almost  invariably  to  turn  out 
right  for  him),  was  a  hot-headed,  im- 
pulsive man,  with  whom  if  the  first 
pleasure  in  life  was  in  making  money, 
the  second  certainly  was  in  spending 
it  He  had  a  fine  house  out  on  the 
other  side  of  Woodhouse  Moor,  suffi- 
ciently removed  from  the  smoke  and 
dirt  of  the  town ;  and  there  he  enter- 
tained in  a  lavish  manner  the  officers 
of  the  —  Dragoon  Guards,  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  Leeds ;  who  declared 
uiat  there  was  no  such  house  within 
twenty  miles  as  Richard  Brandon's.  It 
was  a  point  on  which  both  the  old  and 
the  young,  the  married  and  the  single 
were  unanimous ;  for  while  the  corpu- 
lent major  and  the  captains  who  wished 
that  the  regulation  of  the  service  would 
provide  for  a  little  addition  to  their 
undress  jackets  smacked  their  lips  over 
the  steaming  dishes,  and  wagged  their 
heads  knowingly  at  the  wine,  the  subal- 
terns declared  that  Minnie   Brandon 


was 'quite  the  nicest  giri  in  llie  piariscp 
don't  you  know?*  and  thai  timewBsoo 
hoose  throughoat  the  whole  of  tbe  dotb 
district  where  balls  and  adl  thai  aort  oi 
thing  were  so  properly  dome.     Alaviah 
eenerosity  was  indeed  Bidiaid  Bbu*- 
don'schancteristio;  he  entertained  wsi 
merely  the  officers  quartered  at  Leeds 
barracks,  but  the  bamfltera  who  caBe 
thither  at  assise  timea.    any  paan^ 
strangers  who   bnraght  letters  of  in- 
troduction, or  any  oelebzitj  whooi  he 
heard  might  be  staying  in  the  town, 
besides  having  a  certain  number  of  set 
dinners  for  ms  •ftqimintifcnfm  aasoBgat 
the  town  people.    As  to  his  dangfater. 
nothing  could  be  good  eoo!Q|gh  for  her; 
when  she  was  a  (£Qd  she  had  tlie  fae^ 
masters  and  mistresses  thai  oonld  be 
procured  for  money,  and  when  she  pot 
awaychildi^  things  her  dresBes  were 
supplied  by  Worth,  and  her  jewelry  by 
Hancock.    As^  her  mother   had  died 
during  Minme*s  in&acy,  theyoong^  giil 
ruled  the  household,  in  which  her  word 
was  law ;  she  had  horses  and  carnages 
of  her  own,  a  boudoir  which  was  fitted 
up  by  a  London  upholsterer,  and  which 
was  all  crimson  velvet,  and  low  tahlei^ 
and  occasional  chairs,  and  braeksia,  and 
lustres,  and  iiageres,  and  hideons  moa- 
sters  in  Sevres  and  Dresden,  and  chim- 
ing clocks  and  velvet-edged  looking- 
glasses.   When  her  fother  took  a  hoose 
for  three  months  in  Park  Lane,  and  let 
her    thoroughly    enjoy   one    London 
season,   some  people  in  Leeds  shook 
their  heads,  and   said    that   Richard 
Brandon   was    becoming   what   tb^ 
called  'aaaft,*  and  would  probably  go 
into  tbe  *  Gazette  ;*  while  others  winked 
their  eyes,  and  said  that  '  Devil  Dick' 
meant  getting  into  Parliament  and  mar- 
rying his  daughter  to  a  duke. 

Isaac  Brandon,  his  brother,  asid 
nothing.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that 
however  reckless  and  ridiculous  his 
brother's  acts  might  seem  to  be,  they 
were  always  guided  by  some  princi|de 
of  common  sense.  When  tbe  hiring  of 
the  house  in  Park  Lane  waa  announced 
to  him,  he  merely  smiled  and  said  he 
was  quite  certain  that  Richard  woald 
find  somebody  else  to  pay  the  rent 
When,  after  being  a  fow  weeks  in 
London,  Richard  wrote  to  his  brother 
informing  him  that  they  had  becA  ^ 
pointed  sole  consignees  for  a  certam 
quantity  of  Australian  wod,  which 
they  had  been  loujg;  desirous  of  getting, 
Isaac  smiled  again,  and  thou^  that 
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however  expenaive  the  yimt  io  London 
might  be  it  was  well  repaid.  He 
thought  tliia  more  eroeoially  beoaiue 
the  ezpensee  did  not  fall  on  him.  It 
was  enough  for  one  of  the  firm,  he  said, 
to  undertake  what  heoalled  'the  dining 
•ud  glitter'  part;  Dick  was  suited  for 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  Minnie  delighted 
la  it  For  himself  he  was  content  to 
live  in  a  very  plain  and  comfortable 
house  at  Headingley,  to  associate  with 
•  few  old  ehnms  of  his  own  social 
4atanding,  and  to  be  perfectly  happy  in 
superintending  the  education  <n  his 
daughter  Kate,  by  whom  his  character- 
istic quiet  common  sense  was  inherited. 
At  the  yery  moment  of  our  first  sight 
of  her  she  was  smiling  slightly  at 
Minnie's  allusion  to  *  her  set' 

As  they  were  retracing  their  steps  on 
the  promenade  thej  again  encountered 
the  man  who  had  mrmed  the  subject  of 
their  remarks ;  a  man  very  little  above 
the  middle  height,  and  slighUy-bmlt, 
but  wouderfully  knit  together.  His 
slight  lithe  frame  seemed  made  of  irou, 
and  his  whole  appearance  showed  that 
he  was  in  the  highest  possible  state  of 
physical  training.  His  features  were 
regular,  his  eyes  large  and  dark,  his  hair 
cnsp  and  curly ;  he  wore  neither  beard 
nor  moustaches,  and  was  dressed  in  a 
loose  blue  suit,  evidently  of  foreign 
make.  As  he  neared  the  youns  ladies 
his  cheeks  flashed  idmost  painfmly,  but 
this  time  he  did  not  look  at  them, 
keeping  his  eyes  straight  before  him  as 
he  walked  past  Minnie  was  about  to 
make  some  farther  remark  to  her 
cousin  when  the  sight  of  Mr.  Bassen- 
thwaite  turned  her  thoughts  into  an- 
other channel. 

Jack  Bassenthwaite— who  was  called 
'  Jack '  because  his  name  was  Charles — 
was  an  officer  in  the  cavalry  regiment 
then  quartered  at  Leeds,  and  was  the 
possessor  of  a  series  of  manl^  and  intel- 
lectual accomplishments  which  deserv- 
edly constituted  him  the  pet  of  the 
mess  and  the  envy  of  his  comrades. 
He  could  drink  and  smoke  more  than 
most  men,  could  play  billiards  better, 
knew  more  comic  vocalists  and  ladies 
of  the  ballet  than  any  plunger  in  the 
service.  In  person  Captain  Bassen- 
thwaite was  tall  and  stout,  with  deep 
blue  eyes,  handsome  bronzed  fea- 
tures, and  a  thick  heavy  moustache, 
from  under  which  the  butt  end  of  a 
cigar  was  usually  protruding.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  ouuiitrv  parson,  poor  in 
pocket  but  rich  in  blood,  whom  this 
oigh-spirited  fellow  had  nearly  ruined 
by  his  extravagance;  and  finding  it 
impossible  to  keep  on  any  lonser  he 
had  determined  to  retrieve  his  fortune 


l^  a  good  marriage,  and  had  selected 
Miss  Minnie  Brandon  as  the  exact 
person  to  suit  him.  He  had  come  out 
that  morning  accompanied  by  his  inti- 
mate friend  David  Morgan — humor- 
ously known  as  the'Weicher,*^a  com- 
bined allusion  to  his  nationality,  and  to 
a  little  betting  transaction  in  which  he 
had  once  diranguished  himself— with 
the  full  intention  of  meeting  Miss 
Brandon  on  the  8pa ;  and,  with  a  view 
of  preparing  themselves  for  the  en- 
counter, these  gallant  spirits  had  par- 
taken, at  the  bar  of  the  Crown,  of  what 
they  were  pleased  to  call  '  two-and-a- 
split,'  which  to  the  initiated  means  one 
bottle  of  soda-water  divided  between 
two  glasses  of  brandy. 

'  Here  thev  are.  Jack  I*  said  the 
Welcher,  as  tne^  descended  on  to  the 
promenade.  *  Your  young  woman  is  in 
great  form  this  morning,  though,  as 
usual,  confound  it  I  she  has  got  the 
little  one  with  her.' 

'  Wouldn't  have  her  walk  about  by 
herself  would  you  ?'  growled  Captain 
Bassenthwaite,  emitting  a  big  puff 
of  smoke.  *  What  is  the  matter  with 
the  little  one  ?' 

'  Bather  too  much  for  me,  don't  you 
know?— down  upon  me,  and  all  uiat 
sort  of  thing;  always  think  she  is 
poking  her  fun  at  me.' 

*  You  must  learn  to  stand  that,  Mor- 
gan, as  wdl  as  a  good  many  other 
things  in  this  life,*  said  the  captain, 
contemptuousljr.  *  You're  entered  to 
make  tlie  running  in  this  race,  and  you 
must  stick  to  that  line  of  country. 
Light  a  weed,  old  man,  and  you  can 
suck  away  at  that,  and  only  say  **  Oh," 
and  ^  Ay,"*  occasionally.' 

The  Welcher  complied  with  these 
instructions,  and  the  gallant  youths 
joined  the  ladies  on  the  promenade. 
They  had  not  walked  fifty  yards  before 
thev  met  the  man  of  whom  the  girls 
had  been  speaking. 

'  See,  Captain  iBassenthwaite  I'  said 
Minnie,  who  with  her  companion  was 
in  advance  of  the  otliers, '  can  yon  tell 
me  who  that  man  is?  His  face  is  per- 
fectly fiuniliar  to  me,  but  I  cannot  tell 
where  I  have  seen  him.' 

Oaptain  Bassenthwaite  honoured  the 
Strang  with  a  long  stara  'Never 
saw  him  before  in  my  ufe,'  he  remarked. 
*  Never  wish  to  again,  for  the  matter  of 
that.  Bum  get-up,  isn't  he?  Looks 
like  a  painter.  Dare  say  Mogg  knows 
who  it  is;  he  knows  everybody,  does 
old  Mu^ms ;  I  will  ask  him.* 

Old  Muggins,  on  being  appealed  to, 

was  equal  to  the  occasion.    He  did  not 

think  it  possible,  he  said,  that  Miss 

Brandon   could    know  the    stranger, 

«     B  • 
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ihongh  donbileM  alie  had  aeen  him,  as 
he  was  a  rider  at  Qnankiboaoo's  Circus, 
then  performing  in  the  town.  *  Sydney 
Seymour,  or  some  andi  name,  he  calu 
himaelf/  added  the  Welcher,  *  and  doea 
the  bare-hack  trick  like  a  hird  t* 

Lieutenant  David  Morgan  was  both* 
right  and  wrong. 

The  man  Vhom  th^  had  noticed  did 
call  himself  Sydney  Seymoor,  and  did 
ride  hare-backed  at  Signor  Quanki- 
boaco*8  Ciroos ;  but  Miss  Brandon  had 
been  introduced  to  him — ^and  more  than 
that,  had  danced  with  him  in  the  very 
best  society.  He  was  called  Arthur 
L'Estrange  then;  and  thii  was  his 
history: — 

Artliur  L'Estrange  was  the  only  son 
of  Oeneral  L'Estranffe,  an  officer  who 
had  not  merely  served  witli  distinction, 
but  whose  soientifio  knowled^  of  his 
profession  had  obtained  for  Inm  a  pio- 
minent  position  at  the  War  Office.  The 
general's  greatest  wish  was  that  his 
son,  whom  ne  adored,  should  (bllow  his 
profession ;  and  the  boy  was  educated 
at  Sandhurst,  under  the  special  care  of 
one  of  the  general's  old  oomrades,  who 
was  a  professor  there.  Everything 
seemed  goine  on  well;  Arthur  was 
reported  to  be  diligent  in  his  btudies, 
and  unexceptional  in  his  conduct ;  but 
one  day  the  professor  arrived  hastily  at 
the  generaVs  house,  and  struck  con- 
sternation into  the  heart  of  his  old  friend, 
by  telling  him  that  the  boy  had  formed 
an  acqufdntanoe  with  a  young  woman 
attached  to  a  strolling  company  of 
actors,  who  had  been  performing  hi  the 
neighbourhood,  and  that  unleas  strong 
measures  were  taken  he  would  pro- 
bably disgrace  himself  by  marrying 
her.  Strong  measures  the  general  took 
at  once  :  he  proceeded  direct  to  Sand- 
hurst; saw  Arthur,  and  demanded  to 
know  the  history  of  the  whole  affair. 
The  boy,  then  about  seventeen  years 
old,  answered  fi^nkly,  completely  en- 
dorsing the  prafeesor's  story.  He  did 
know  this  young  lady,  who  was  called 
Florence  Delavanti;  he  was  in  love 
with  her;  he  did  fUly  intend  to  marry 
her;  but  admitted,  however,  that  he 
should  not  have  taken  tliat  step  without 
asking  his  &ther's  sanction.  The  old 
general  was  ftarious :  he  would  hear  of 
no  delay,  no  compromise ;  the  girl  must 
be  riven  up  at  once,  or  he  and  his  son 
vrould  be  strangers  henceforth  and  for 
ever.  A  scene  of  hot  and  angry  recri- 
mination ensued,  ending  hj  the  reiter- 
ation on  Arthur's  part  <»  his  refusal  to 
give  up  the  girl,  and  by  the  general 
swearing  that  hioioeforth  his  son  was 
nothing  to  him,  and  most  gain  his 
living  as^he  best  oould.        ^ 


Arthur  L'Estrange  married  the  poor 
little  girl  with  a  high-sounding  name. 
and  became  a  member  of  the  pby- 
acting  troupe  to  which  she  wasattacfaeiL 
He  had  been  always  celebrated  far  his 
agility  and  feats  of  strength,  and  nov 
turned  these  Qualifications  to  good  use. 
The  poor  little  creature  whom  be  had 
made  his  wife  was  very  delicate,  aod, 
about  eighteen  months  after  their  mar- 
riage, lost  her  strength  and  her  voice, 
and  was  incapable  of  fulfilling  her  pvo- 
feasional  duties.  Thus  the  whole  harden 
of  the  household  fell  upon  Anhur ;  and, 
under  his  assumed  name  of  Sydney  Sey- 
mour, he  was  beginning  to  be  well 
known  amongst  the  professors  of  that 
strange  world  which  he  had  adopted. 
In  graceful  agility  he  was  allowed  io 
be  quite  unique;  and  fb/t  unmiBtsVahle 
bearing  of  tne  gentleman,  which  dis> 
tingui^ied  him  on  the  stage,  or  in  the 
circus,  always  made  him  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  female  portion  of  the 
spectators. 

Three  years  after  his  marriage,  hii 
wife  died.  The  shock  was  veiygrwt 
to  him,  for  he  had  been  deeply  attiiebed 
to  her.  It  was  some  time  before  he 
could  resume  the  practice  of  his  pn>- 
fession ;  and  when  he  did  so,  tboagh  be 
was  as  graoeild  and  agile  as  c^*'*^^ 
was  a  certain  caUous  careleasne*  aboot 
him,  which  seemed  to  pervade  etery 
action  of  his  life.  His  oom|janioDS,vbo, 
without  being  acquainted  with  any  ptf  * 
ticulan  of  his  hii»tory,  could  not  aw 
seeing  that  by  birth  and  ednoation  he 
was  not  one  of  them,  but  rather  a  gentle- 
nttm  under  misfortune,  or,  as  taey 
phrased  it,  *a  swell  out  of  luck,  ex- 
pressed their  wonder  that  he  did  not 
return  to  his  friends ;  but  he  only 
answered  moodOy  that  he  had  grown 
habituated  to  his  life ;  that  he  h«i  n» 
interest  or  care  for  himelf,  and  that  the 
shackles  of  conventional  society  wouia 
now  be  impoasible  for  him  to  bear. 
Theee  remarks  were  fully  comaded 
with  by  the  manager  of  the  ^^^ 
which  he  was  always  the  g«****J 
attraction;  and  thus  matters  stood  ai 
the  opening  oi  our  story.  ... , 

That  evening  was  a  *  bespesk  nig?» 
at  the  circus,  the  performance  being 
under  the  patronage  of  a  noblemw  wdo 
had  just  arrived  at  his  shooting-box  lo 
the  neighbourhood,  and  who  attended 
on  the  occasion  with  a  large  number  oi 
hie  friends.  The  house  was  craBU»««; 
and  amongst  the  audience  were  Minnje 
and  Kate  Brandon,  attended  bv  i>Jjr 
tain  Bassenthwaite  and  sevt-rsj  o^f 
officers.  Some  of  them  had  oniyj*| 
day  come  over  from  the  ^MXttaOJ 
Leeds,  and  their  arrival  bad  been  (W^ 
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Imted  by  tlieir  frienag  by  a  little 
•dinner,  at  which  a  great  deal  of  wine 
bad  been  drunk.  Of  this  Captain 
Bassenthwaite  aeemed  to  have  bad  his 
fiiU  share ;  hia  eyes  were  rather  blood- 
shot, his  speech  rather  thick,  and  he 
roUed  about  in  his  seat.  He  also  msde 
Jiimself  oonspicnous  by  his  loud  re- 
marks, mostly  of  a  derogatory  character, 
on  the  variuus  performances.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  *  daring  feat  of  eques- 
trianism on  a  bare-backed  horse  by 
Hr.  Sydney  Seymour  took  place,  that 
tlie  captain's  conduct  excited  general 
•attention.  At  the  sight  of  the  rider  his 
>dull  eyes  seemed  to  glow  with  ra^, 
4md  turning  to  Miss  Brandon,  he  said, 
■in  a  thick,  husky  tone,  *That  is  the 
fellow  who  stared  at  you  this  morning 
on  the  Spa  V 

'Hush,  pray  be  quiet f  said  Minnie^ 
in  a  frightened  voice ;  '  he  did  not  stare 
at  me,  he—' 

*That  is  all  yeiy  well,'  be  cried; 
*  you  say  that  to  sare  him,  but  I  saw 
■him  stare  at  you ;  he  is  staring  now  1 
By  Jove,  I'll——'  He  suddenly  rose, 
as  though  about  to  spring  into  the  arena, 
but  was  checked  by  a  cxy  of  '  silence' 
which  arose  from  the  audience.  His 
sudden  motion  had,  however,  frightened 
the  horse,  which  swerved  quidriy  on 
one  side,  disturbing  the  rider's  equili- 
brium, and  throwing  him  on  to  his  nead. 

▲  mingled  cry  of  fright  and  rage 
.rose  from  the  people;  but  Artljur 
L'Estrange  was  on  Lis  feet  in  a  mo- 
ment, bowed,  quickly  caught  the  horse, 
and  carried  on  his  performance  with 
greater  grace  and  daring  even  than  be- 
AWB.  Some  quarter  of  an  hour  after- 
wards he  entered  the  audience  portion 
-of  the  house,  dressed  m  private  clothes, 
and  looking  very  pale  and  gentlemanly. 
His  entrance  was  observed  by  the  large 
mass  of  people  filling  the  gallery,  and 
he  was  cheered  to  the  echo.  At  the 
<»nolnsion  of  the  performance  Oaptain 
Bassentiivraite,  in  conducting  Miss 
Brandon  to  her  carriage,  saw  the  man 
whose  presence  hud  so  annoyed  him 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  as 
:t  hough  waiting  to  let  the  visitors  pass 
out 

*  Step  aside,  sir,'  said  Bassenthwaite, 
pushing  him  roughly,  *and  make  room 
for  your  customers  1' 

Arthur  L'Estmnge  made  one  step 
forward,  but,  seeing  Miss  Brandon,  be 
merely  bowed,  and,  turning  into  the 
•crowd,  followed  in  their  footsteps.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  the  carriage-door 
•closed  upon  tUe  ladies  than  Bassen- 
thwaite, who  was  standing  making  his 
forewell  bow,  felt  a  grip  of  iron  in  his 
•cravat,  and  heard  a  voice  hissing  in  his 


ear,  '  You  scoundrel  1  I  spewed  you 
this  instant  because  ladies  were  pre- 
sent There  are  none  here  now,  and 
you  shall  answer  to  me  for  your  insults 
this  evening  I' 

'  Who  the  deuce  is  this  ?  Take  your 
band  off  me  I'  cried  Captain  Bassen- 
thwaite, shaking  himseli  free.  Then 
turning  to  his  aisBailant, '  Oh,  it  is  you, 
is  itr  said  he.  *I  thought  it  was  a 
gentleman,  but  I  shall  give  ytni  in 
charge  of  the  police  I' 

'  You  are  a  bully,  and  so  would  shel- 
ter yourself  under  any  excuse;  but 
that  I  am  a  gentleman,  at  least  your 
equal  in  birth  and  breeding,  I  am  fully 
able  to  prove.  If  I  can  prove  it,  wiU 
you  give  me  a  meeting  ?' 

'  ^you  can ;  but  you  are  only  a  tum- 
bler in  a  circus,  and  one  does  not  go 
out  with  such  people.' 

*  Fortunately  there  is  some  one  here 
who  can  corroborate  my  assertion/  said 
the  circus  rider,  turning  to  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  gathered  round. 
*  Your  name  is  Norman  Lockwood  ?* 

*  It  is,'  said  the  gentleman  addressed, 
addinj;,  rather  contemptuously;  'but 
that  mformation  might  easily  be  ao- 

auired,  and  I  confess  I  have  not  the 
lightest  knowledge  of  you  or  your  ante- 
oeddnts.' 

L'Estrange  stepped* up  to  him  and 
whispered  in  his  ear. 

*  By  Jove  I'  exclaimed  Captain  Lock- 
wood  aloud,  *  you  don't  say  so  I*  Then 
turning  his  acquaintance  under  the  gas- 
light he  looked  at  him  for  a  moment 
earnestly,  and  said,  *  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it  I  My  dear  Arthur,  I  an  de- 
lighted at  meeting  you  again.  Bassen- 
thwaite, I  will  guarantee  this  gentle- 
man's position  anld-^— ' 

*  If  I  want  to  put  a  bullet  through 
bun,  would  you  be  his  friend?'  asked 
the  captain. 

•Willingly:  but  we  will  not  talk 
about  bullets  or  meetings ;  we  are  none 
of  us  quite  in  a  condition  to  setde  pre- 
liminaries. If  you  are  in  the  same 
mind  to-morrow  you  will  find  me  ready 
to  act  on  this  gentleman's  behalC  We 
will  meet  on  the  Spa  at  eleven.  Now, 
gpood-nighi' 

The  next  morning  Arthur  L*Estrango 
left  the  humble  lodgings  which  he  in- 
habited in  the  north  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  walked  over  towards  the 
Spa.  A  great  change  had  come  over 
the  weather  during  the  night  The 
wind,  which  had  iKsen  fresh  for  some 
days,  was  now  blowing  half  a  gale,  and 
the  surface  of  the  sea  was  covered  with 
foam-crested  breakers.  All  the  little 
fleet  of  fishing-boats  lay  snugly  in  the 
shelter  of  the  harbour,  and  of  all  the 
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■mall  Grafts  umaOlydottiiie  the  snr&oe 
of  the  bay  there  wae  omj  one  boat 
▼isible.  ThiB  was  a  pleasure  boat, 
which  seemed  to  be  making  for  the 
shore,  bat  to  be  beating  up  sad  down, 
and  tacking  in  and  out  in  an  odd  and 
nnseamanlike  fashion.  There  was  a 
small  gFonp  of  fishermen  standing  on 
one  of  the  grassy  knoUs  to  the  soath- 
ward  of  the  Spa ;  one  of  them  had  a 
telescope,  through  which  he  was  ex- 
amining the  solitary  boat,  and  as  he 
passed  them  Arthur  heard  one  of  them 
say  that  Jim  Baper  could  not  be  out  in 
the  Nancy,  or  he  would  have  struck 
that  mainsail  long  ago. 

When  he  descended  on  the  8pa  he 
found  that  universal  interest  was  roused 
about  the  little  ontft,  whidi  wasn^idly 
nearing  the  rocks,  with  her  sails  sUU 
flying.  G  roups  of  people  were  gathered 
together  here  and  there,  pointing  eagerly 
to  her,  and  discussing  what  appmied 
to  be  her  inevitable  fate. 

'  It  is  impossible  she  can  hold  out  t' 
said  one  of  the  speakers,  to  whom  all 
seemed  to  pay  attention:  'my  only 
wonder  is  tliat  she  has  not  capsized 
long  before  this.  If  one  could  make 
him  understand  that  he  ought  to  lower 
that  mainsail  t* 

'  Does  nobody,  know  who  it  is  ?*  asked 
another. 

•  There's  two  of  them,'  said  a  third— 
'  officers,  so  ikr  as  I  can  make  out 
They  are  in  the  habit  of  going  out 
bathing  with  Jim  Baper ;  but  Jim  was 
not  there  this  morning — he  would  not 
have  let  them  ^  if  he  had  been,  with 
this  breeze  commg  on ;  so  they  got  hold 
of  the  boat  and  went  out  by  themselves.' 

*  Hoy  t  lower  your  mahiflail,'  roaxed 
a  boatman,  using  his  hands  like  a 
speaking-trumpet  *  It  is  no  use,  they 
can't  hear.  It  will  be  all  over  with 
them  in  a  minute!'  As  he  spoke  a 
tremendous  wave  whiried  the  little 
cockleshell  aloft,  and  left  it  keel  up- 
wards. For  a  moment  two  men  were 
seen  floating  in  the  boiling  surf.  Then 
one  of  them  gained  tlie  boat,  and 
dragged  himself  to  a  secure  position  on 
her  bottom— the  other  was  lost  to  sight 

A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  the  crowd. 
in  the  midst  of  which  a  wild  scream  of 
a  woman  vras  specially  audible.  Arthur 
L'Estrange  rushed  to  the  spot  from 
whence  it  proceeded,  and  found  Minnie 
Brandon  with  her  bands  clasped  and 
her  hair  loose  and  streaming  in  the 
wind. 

'  Oh,  for  God's  sake  save  him !'  she 
cried.  *  Be  men,  some  of  you,  and  go  to 
his  help  I  You,  sir,'  turning  to  Arthur, 
*  ^u  will  make  some  attempt  to  save 


*  Who  is  it?*  he  whl^iered,  hoandj. 

'  Captain  Bassentfa  waiter'  she  replieii . 
<  my  husband  that  ia  to  be.  Oli,  lor 
God's  sake,  try  to  save  him  f 

In  an  instant  Arthur  L'Estiangehad 
pulled  off  his  eomt  and  waistcoat  and 
nis  shoes,  and  sprang  on  to  tiie  top  nf 
the  low  wall,  and  thence  into  the  boil- 
ing flood.   The  one  man  still  remsined 
dinffing  to  the  boat,  the  other  had  ziseu 
to  the  surface^  and  was  floating  help- 
lessly about  fifty  yaida  in  front  <k  him. 
Arthur  was  a  splendid  swimsMr,  and 
struck  out  boldly;  the  fixoe  of  the  tide 
was  tremendous,  and  it  vras  some  tine 
before  he  could  reach  the  object  of  hiB 
search :  twice  the  man  had  sunk,  and, 
helpless  and  insenaible,  was  throwing 
up  his  anns  preparatory  to  his  final 
disappearance,  when  Arthur  L'Kstrange 
seized  him  by  his  hair  and  turned  his 
face  to  the  shore,  attempting  todnghi* 
helplessburden  into  safety.    The  tide 
was  running  out  like  a  mill-rsoe,  and 
80   heavy  was   hia  ineumbiaooe  tfast 
Arthur  found  it  almort  imposnUe  to 
make   head   against   it*.    Again  and 
again  he  renewed  his  effort,  eoamnged 
by   the   fiEict  that    he  was  evidratly 
nearing  the  shore,  that  he  could  bear 
the  hearty  cheers  of  those  witoeaBJor 
his  gaUant  attempt,  that  it  neededbat  h 
very  few  strokes  more  and  his  end  would 
be  attained.  Then  an  enoraioas  wall  0/ 
blue  water  seemed  to  rise  up  sgainrt 
him,  sea  and  sky  were  mingled  U)g^ 
ther,  there  was  a  mighty  mshingsoDDd 
in  his  ears,  his  senses  failed  him,  and 
he  knew  no  more. 


When  he  came  to  himself  he  w 
lying  in  bed  at  an  hotel,  with  his  hsnd 
clasped  between  those  of  an  cM  gen- 
tleman, who  lifted  his  head  as  tbe 
patient  moved,  and  revealed  the  w- 
tures  of  General  L'EstraDge.  B  wa» 
like  a  dream  to  Arthur,  and  he  todc  it 
as  such,  and  fell  calmly  off  to  sleep 
again.  Nor  for  days  after  was  be  well 
enough  to  learn  how  half  a  dosen  ^- 
wart  fishermen  dragged  him  and  Bai^ 
senthwaite.  whose  life  he  had  eaTed.  to 
the  shore ;  how  Nonnan  Lockwood  hail 
at  once  telegmphed  off  an  acooant  to 
the  genuaJ,  who  had  instantly  oone 
down  to  Scarborough;  and  how  tbe 
reconcOiation  between  fiither  and  am 
was  complete.  , 

It  was  not  unta  weeks  afterwards 
that  Arthur  L'Estrange,  Ailly  reeog- 
nised  by  his  fiither  and  his  fneods,  was 
one  of  a  weddiiur  party,  acting,  hMle^' 
as  best  man  to  Captain  BasMotbwtftf » 
whose  gratitude  and  afleotkm  ftr  bu 
preserver  were  unbounded,  andifbo  ws 
since  sold  out  of  the  service,  and  »- 
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come  one  of  the  steadiest  and  most 
proeperons  gentleman-fitrmera  in  York- 
■liiie.  It  wag  not  until  months  after- 
wards  that  Arthnr  L*£strange  stood  at 
the  altar  on  his  own  aoooant;  but  the 
girl   who^  to  the  solemn  InTOcation, 


asking  her  whether  she  would  take  him 
to  be  her  wedded  husband  answered, 
*I  willl'  was  none  other  than  Kate 
Brandon,  who  had  first  known  him  as 
Mr.  Sjdney  Seymoor,  the  Star  Bider  of 
Signer  QuankiDosoo's  Circus. 


LOST   A  YEAR  AGO. 


nU  LATS  KILLT  XOOKK. 

SHALL  Christmas  bring  us  all  good  things — 
To  men  goodwill  and  peace? 
Bid  hatred  rest  and  friendship  come, 

And  war's  fierce  labour  cease  ? 

Ah,  me  I  one  joy  it  cannot  give— 

Ooe  pleasure  make  us  know — 

It  cannot  briog  the  dear  ones  back 

We  lost  a  year  ago  1 


56  Lo8t  a  Year  ago. 

It  cannot  fill  the  Tacant  diair 

Which  stands  hedde  oar  fire : 
Shall  Christmas  give  her  back  to  ns. 

Restore  oar  heart's  desire  ? 
As  vain  Time's  cnrrent  to  commaDd 

In  reflaent  caose  to  flow 
As  pray  that  bright  face  here  to  see 

We  lost  a  year  ago  I 


She  was  the  sunshine  of  oor  house — 

She  spoke,  'twas  mosie  near ; 
She  stay'd,  'twos  summer  in  our  hearts ; 

She  went,  'twas  winter  drear. 
'  Heaven  knoweth  all ;  God  Judgeth  best ;  I 

We  bowed  our  heads— e'en  (o, 
'Tis  dreary  work  withoat  hir  whom  l 

We  lost  a  year  ago !  I 

I 

Iler  face,  ah  1  there  it  gazes  down 

Upon  us  from  the  wall ; 
Withoat  the  light  of  living  grace 

All  pictured  charms  must  pall. 
And  yet  from  some  bright  spbere  abcTo 

On  us  she  loTed  below 
May  she  not  look,  our  desr  one  lost 

Only  a  year  ago  I 
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BEBECCA.' 


*  nONTFILAS  tonipikewafl  wieoked 
X  last  night,'  eaid  ilrs.  Bliys ;  *  and 
my  maid  uMa  me  that  our  neighbour, 
Mr.  Jonef .  bad  all  bis  new  palings  torn 
down,  and  bis  lawn  and  flower  beda 
ruined  bv  the  borseB'  feet  They 
shouted  lilDB  demona,  and  fired  shots  in 
the  air.    Did  you  bear  them  ?' 

*  No,  ma*am ;  I  sleep  yery  sound/  (I 
had  beard  them,  though,  yeiy  pluinly.) 

'That  courageous  footman  of  Mr. 
Philipt'g,  whom  they  maltreated  in  the 
horse-pond,  is,  I  am  glad  to  saj,  re- 
covering. Really  the  state  of  the 
oountiry  is  terrible :  I  hope  Jack  will 
oome  to-night* 

'  Why,   auntie,  should   you   be  so 

alarmed?'    said   liiary   F ;    'you 

never  do  anybody  any  harm,  and  you 
don't  keep  a  turnpike :  and  besides,  I 
for  one  feel  quite  safe  so  kms  as  we 

have  Mr. -^s  stout  heart  and  strong 

arm  here.  I  am  sure  you  would  die  to 
defend  us,  wouldn't  you,  Mr. T 

I  hastily  said  something  in  a  con« 
fused  way  about  'honour,  *you  may 
rely  upon  me,'  and  so  forth*  Mary's 
eyes  twinkled  with  malicious  fun,  the 
conyersation  ceased,  and  we  went  on 
withbreak&st 

To  make  the  above  dialogue  and  the 
subsequent  incidentB  of  the  story  intel- 
ligible^ I  must  necessarily  ezpkun 
matters  a  little.  The  reader  will  have 
to  carry  himself  back  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1843 ;  and  as  since  tben 
seven-and-twenty  years  have  elapsed,  it 
is  probable  that  very  few  of  mv  younger 
leaders  have  much  knowledge  about 
'Bebeooa'  and  her  doings;  a  know- 
ledge without  which  the  story  can 
scarcely  be  understood.  I  omve,  then, 
the  liberty  of  a  short  digression. 

Every  tourist  must  have  noticed  what 
capital  roads  Wales  can  boast  Bat 
the  price  paid  for  them  was  great ;  and 
in  consequence  the  tolls  are  very  heavy, 
and  the  turnpikes  unpleasantlv  near 
one  another.  These  tolls  tell  with 
severity  upon  the  farmers  who  are 
oUigea  to  use  the  roads;  and  in  the 
tear  1841  their  murmurs  about  them 
Dccame  both  loud  and  deep;  but  as 
they  continued  to  pay  the  tolls,  no  one 
paid  mush  attention  to  their  grumbling, 
until  *Bebecca'  took  the  matter  up. 
At  dead  of  night,  the  keeper  of  some 
obnoxious  turnpike  would  be  roused 
from  slumber  sweet  to  open  the  gate : 
he  opened  his  house  door,  and  found 
himself  seized  by  several  powerful 
women— if  petticoats  make  the  woman 
— who^  with  the  rough  voice  of  men. 


bade  him,  by  order  of  Rebecca,  call  up 
his, family.  The  terrified  pikeman  of 
course  complied,  for  he  soon  discovered 
that  his  captors  were  three  or  four 
hundred  strong,  most  of  them  mounted, 
well  armed  aiid  provided  with  tods, 
and  all,  disguised  as  women,  under 
the  command  of  one  whom  they  called 
Rebecca,  who,  however,  never  came 
forward.  At  first,  the  rioters  generally 
contented  themselves  with  tuking  up 
the  gate,  with  its  heavy  posts  and  rail- 
ings, and  hacking  the  whole  to  pieces : 
but  after  a  while,  when  she  found  that 
a  new  gate  was  soon  put  up,  Rebecca, 
now  bolder  grown,  did  her  work  more 
completely,  and  in  a  more  alarming 
fashion.  After  the  family  had  been 
got  out  of  the  bouscL  and  the  furniture 
removed  to  a  safe  distance,  the  house 
itself,  the  gate,  and  all  its  belongfaigs, 
were  rapidly  made  into  a  big  boafire 
and  destroyed.  Rebecca's  inop  then, 
after  a  cheer  or  two,  dispersed  isypidly 
and  silently  in  all  directions.  These 
riotous  proceedings  contiuued  for  many 
months,  and,  singular  to  say,so  thorough 
was  the  feminine  disguise,  and  so  well 
kept  the  secret,  that  no  one  was  recog- 
nised and  brought  to  justice.  The 
resident  magistrates  were  quite  power- 
less against  so  formidable  an  anay  as 
Rebecca's,  for  at  the  best  they  could 
but  bring  together  a  few  constables, 
ignorant  of  all  discipline.  Government 
at  last  determined  to  put  down  this 
lawlessness  with  a  strong  hand,  and 
despatched  troops  to  the  disturbed 
principality.  80  good,  however,  was 
the  organisation  of  the  Rebecca  bands, 
and  so  thorough  their  knowledge  of  the 
country,  that  their  work  was  done  and 
the  band  diq)ersed  long  before  the 
slow-moving  troops  could  get  up;  and 
not  a  capture  was  made,  until  the  fa- 
mous A  division  of  London  police  were 
seat  down  to  assist ;  and  by  the  deteo- 
tive  abilities  of  these  last  several  hun- 
dreds were  taken  ioto  custody,  many  of 
them  respectable  &rmers  and  tradea- 
men.  By  the  conviction  and  trans- 
portation of  considerable  numbers,  Re- 
becca was  quite  vanquished,  aiad  the 
tolls  paid  grumblingly  as  before.  '  Re- 
becca'  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
soubriquet  of  any  particular  riogleader, 
but  rather  a  note  of  defiance,  a  gather- 
ing cry,  and  the  origin  of  it  is  unknown. 
The  tolls  were  really  so  heavy  a  burden, 
that  Rebecca's  proceedings  were  at 
first  regarded  with  considerable  com- 
placency by  many  who  ought  to  have 
known   better,  and  it  was   shrewdly 
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■Oflpected  that  penom  of  tome  standing 
baa  been  ont  with  ber.  However  thai 
might  be,  many  joined  the  bands  out  of 
pare  lore  of  miBchief ;  and  mldnigltt 
dionts  and  blazing  tiurnpikes  were 
often  the  prelude  to  oatraffe  or  plan- 
der  of  priTate  propertr.  For  Bebeooa, 
aa  the  grew  bolder  by  impanitj,  eet 
henelf  to  iedre«  other  giievanoei  be- 
wketompikea;  and  onpopolar  peonle 
soifered  a  sood  deal  ftom  smaller  bands  ; 
while  prcmsBioaal  robbers,  under  the 
disgnise  of  *  Rebeooa's '  daafhterSk  took 
this  golden  opportonity  for  lioense, 
fornbly  entered  onproteeted  booses 
daring  the  night,  and  plnndered  at 
discretion.  So  alarm  throogh  the 
nrinoipality  was  wide-spread  and  well- 
ftmnded;  and  it  was  anting  the  early 
part  of  Bebeoca's  reign  that  I,  who  had 
Iieard  nothing  in  oar  qniet  Tillage  of 
this  terrible  state  of  things,  had  airived 
to  pay  my  visit 

Mrs.  Rhys  was  an  old  sohoolfdlow  of 
my  mother's ;  and  the  two  old  friends 
had  arranged  to  carry  ont  a  little  plot, 
the  issne  of  which  was  to  be  that  I 
shoald  fall  in  love  with  Mair,  Mary 
with  ma—resnlt— marriage,  and  general 
satas&otion.  But  there  was  a  slight 
obstacle.  Mrs.  Rliys's  only  son,  a  great 
iron-master,  great  in  person,  for  he  was 
six  foot  four  (I  am  bat  five  foot  mxX 
and  great  in  the  magnitude  of  his  bosi- 
ness—had  been  brought  up  from  child- 
hood with  Mary,  who  was  lin.  Rhys's 
orphan  niece ;  and  althoagh  no  actual 
words  had  been  spoken  lately  about 
matrimony — for  Jack  was  not  given 
much  to  love-making — ^it  was  perfectly 
understood  between  them,  that  when 
Jack  thought  proper,  Jack  would  simply 
say,  *  Well,  Mair,  shall  we  be  married 
next  month  ?  Mary  would  say,  *  Yes,' 
and  the  thing  would  be  settled.  As  the 
case  was,  everybody  knew  all  about 
this  except  Mrs.  Rhys,  who  had  so  long 
looked  upon  her  son  and  her  niece  as 
bio^er  and  sister,  that  the  idea  of 
mairiage  between  them  never  entered 
her  head.  Mary,  with  all  a  woman's 
quickness,  had  instantly  seen  through 
her  aunt's  plot,  in  a  few  hours  reckoned 
me  up,  and  discovered  tlie  peculiar  weak 
point  in  my  character. 

I  am  brave  as  a  lion.  I  love  to  read 
the  deeds  of  high-eouled  heroes.  I 
have  stood  beside  Gocles  as  he  kept  the 
bridge  in  the  brave  days  of  old,  and 
hurled  the  foeman  into  Tiber's  dark 
stream.  I  often  grip  my  charger  with 
vice-like  knees  as  I  ohaij^e  with  the  six 
hundred  at  Balaklava,  just  two  strides 
ahead  of  the  gallant  Cardigan,  sabre 
the  ffunneis  with  the  swoop  of  xnv  fell 
Bwoiu,  and  rally  my   broken  Light 


Brigade  to  retom  from  th^r  deed  of 
gloiy.    But  mv  fitvourite  hero  la  'Seaii 
Quatre,  with  his  white  plooM,  sit  Ivry. 
On    him    is   my   utmoet    admiratinin 
bestowed,  not  because  he  waa  so  great 
and  vrise,  but  because,  thoagh  cxmsti- 
tutionally  timid,  like  myself^  be  alwajs 
showed  himself  bravest  of  tlie  brave.    I 
am  sore  that  no  heroic  person  hss  been 
more   brave,  mentally,   than    mjaelC 
But  any  one  might  surpass  me  in  cor- 
poreal bravery.    I  know  that  I  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  dreadful   litile 
coward  at  school ;  but  then  acfaoolboys 
do  not  make  abstruse  studies  of  g1»- 
racter.    Indeed,  very  few  persovis^  I  am 
afraid,  would  think  that  pida  cfaeeki^ 
trembling  legiB^  and  chattering  teetii, 
through  which  gaqoed  out,  *  I  wo-o-o-n't 
fight  Jones  minor!'  could  belong  to  a 
being  who  had  a  soul  of  counge  liigh 
as  Achilles.    And  yet  it  waa  so.     T%e 
only  difference  I  could  ever  see  between 
Henri  Quatre  and  myself  waa  that  bis 
brave  soul  subdued  his  cowardly  body; 
my  poltroon  of  a  body  alwaya  gets  the 
better  of 'my  dauntieas  mmd.     And 
Mary  had  found  out  all  about    this. 
I  knew  slie  bad.    And  theae  Rcbeeca 
riots  had  been  the  occasion  of  many  a 
little  stab  during  the  two  daya  I  had 
been  there,  such  as  that  one  at  break- 
fast about  '  strong  arm/  which  sent  a 
shiver  through  my  wretched  body  fliat 
I  could  not  control  for  the  life  of  me. 
She  was  brave  enough,  and  was  not  at  all 
frightened  by  the  reports ;  but  her  aunt 
was  very  nervous,  and  in  the  absenoe 
of  Jack,  who  had  been  away  at  hisiron- 
works  for  the  last  week,  and  whom 
therefore  I  had  not  yet  seen,  had  caused 
the  two  men-servants  to  be  armed  and 
keep  watch  all  night,  one  outside  in 
the   grounds,  and  the   other  in   the 
kitchen,  while  I  was  to  be  called  at  the 
slightest  alarm  of  malpractioes. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  many  reports 
were  brought  in  of  the  past  nighfs 
devastations.  Rebecca,  one  might  think, 
had  been  aU  round  us:  and  Maiy 
seemed  to  take  a  maliebus  pleasure  in 
drawing  out  the  one  or  two  visitore 
who  dropped  in;  for  when  anything 
was  told  more  than  usually  horrible, 
she  insisted  upon  having  the  story  down 
to  the  minutest  details,  notwithstanding 
all  her  aunt's  remonstrances.  *They 
took  him  out  of  the  house,  did  titoy  f 
What  did  they  do  to  him-did  they 
really  cot  off  his  ears?  flogged  him  with 
stirrup-leathers?  horses  trod  upon  him 
when  they  knocked  him  down  ?  What 
does  the  doctor  say— lame  fbr  life? 
How  much  nose  was kicksd  off ?    Oh! 

Mr. ^  how  glad  I  am  you  are  here  V 

All  this  waa  very  trying  to  my  nerves: 
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Irat  my  inwaid  oonrage  rose  high, 
though  I  oonld  not  oodomJ  from  m jMlf 
that  I  did  not  look  like  it;  and  when  I 
stammered  oot  a  hw  brave  words  in 
Tory  iklteiing  tonei^  my  oonftuion 
terribly  inorelued  by  the  thought  that 
Mary's  penetmtion  should  have  been  so 
mnch  deceiyed  as  to  my  tme  chanuster. 
Bnt  then  how  ooold  the  dear  girl  think 
I  was  brave,  when  my  looks  so  belied 
my  words? 

A  dooen  times  that  day  I  walked 
round  the  houses  noting  its  capa- 
bilities for  defence.  It  was  an  orai- 
naiy  old  manor-house,  with  centre  and 
side  wings:  and  I  saw  with  oonoem 
that  there  was  soaroely  a  shutter  or  a 
door  in  the  house  that  oonld  stand  a 
good  kick,  and  that  half  a  doBen  men 
with  sledge-hammers  might  demolish 
the  whole  place  without  much  trouble. 
Maiy  and  her  aunt  slept  in  the  nortii 
wing,  and  most  of  the  servants  on  that 
side  also.  I  had  a  room  in  the  south 
win^,  a  part  of  the  house,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  snuggery  and  a  bedroom  at 
the  end— Jack's  own  den — reserved  for 
visitors.  Giving  up  all  hope  of  keqnng 
the  enemy  out  of  the  house,  I  had  de- 
termined at  flnt  to  defend  the  top  of 
the  great  stairs  where  the  gallericB 
brandied.  But  the  wing  stairs  would 
let  in  the  crafty  foemen  upon  my 
undefended  flank  1  I  nve  up  this, 
therefore,  the  onlj  plan  that  suggested 
itself^  and  detenmned  to  rely  upon  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment 

we  retired  to  bed,  as  usual,  about  ten, 
and  without  any  alarm;  Ibr  Bebecca 
was  not  a  bird  of  the  day  and  eariy 
night;  and  after  a  last  parting  shot 
from  Mary  upon  the  stairs  about  '  de- 
votion' and  *chivaliT,'  I  went  into  my 
room,  and  eyed  with  much  mental 
satisfaction  and  bodU  v  tremors,  a  huge, 
bell-mouthed  blunderbuss  in  the  comer, 
loaded,  as  I  knew,  to  the  muszle,  and 
the  yeomanry  sword  at  the  head  of  the 
bed.  This  blunderbuss  had  been  a 
source  of  great  tonnent  to  me.  I  knew 
that  one  oisoharge,  if  it  were  only  held 
riglit,  would  be  sufBcient  to  kiU  half  a 
regiment ;  but  I  had  never  been  ableto 
divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  it  might 
go  off  in  some  spontaneous  manner  (I 
am  not  well  acquainted  with  fire-arms), 
and  the  night  before  I  had  scarcely  had 
any  deep,  after  the  distant  shouts  of 
Bebecca  s  people  had  roused  me,  as  a 
mouse  kept  moving  about  in  the  wain- 
soot,  and  I  had  a  notion  that  he  might 
somehow  cause  the  piece  of  ordnance  to 
explode.  To-night,  however,  I  put  my 
heavy  trunk  across  the  blunderbuss 
comer,  and  thus  made  it  safer.  I  got 
into  bed  quickly,  for  it  was  a  bitter 


cold  night,  and  my  fire  nearly  out;  and 
in  spite  of  the  excitements  of  the  day, 
and  expectations  of  wiiat  was  to  happen 
that  night,  in  two  minutes  I  was  fast 
asleep. 

I  never  dream  of  unpleasant  things. 
I  am  never  just  tumbling  down  a  pre- 
cipice ;  I  have  never  been  hansed  in  a 
draam.  I  dream  of  battles,  and  I  am  a 
warlike  lord,  followed  to  the  field  by 
a  regiment  of  attached  tenantry :  my 
charger  caracoles  Unongh  the  streets  of 
some  ancient  city  of  the  Low  Oountries : 
I  bend  to  my  saddle  as  some  fair  one 
drops  from  her  lattice  a  flower  fbr  the 
gallant  leader ;  I  am  in  a  deep  carouse 
with  my  comrades;  we  sing,  and  talk 
loudly  of  our  success  with  the  fbdr,  and 
of  hai^breadth  'scapes.  I  shout  ha 
ha !  amid  the  din  of  battle,  as  the  foe- 
men  fall  thick  around ;  they  fly ;  I  pur- 
sue; I  distance  my  followers;  I  am 
alone;  the  enemy  is  dispersed.  But 
hark  I  do  they  not  rally  in  yon  wood  ? 
is  not  that  cheering  in  front?  what 
yell  was  that  to  the  left?  a  clatter  of 
hoofs  upon  the  paved  road ;  another 
orytotbe  right;  I  am  surrounded — I 
awake  I  And  there  is  the  sound  of 
horse-hooA^  and  shouting,  and  much 
strong  lanffuage.  'Here  they  areP  I 
cry  out— m  perfect  silence,  for  my 
tongue  resolutely  refused  to  speak — 
*  Now  for  the  head  of  the  stairs  P  But 
my  body  instantly  crept  close  to  the 
wall  away  from  the  door.  The  shout- 
ing continued  for  some  time,  and  the 
clatter  of  hoofs,  till  at  leuffth  I  heard  a 
door  or  a  window  openeof  with  some 
violence.  By  this  tmie  I  was  quite 
powerless,  and  after  a  vain  straggle 
with  my  person  to  compel  it  to  get  out 
of  bed,  I  resolved  to  wait  the  course  of 
events,  and  if  unable  to  display  the 
courage  of  a  hero,  to  suffer  with  the 
patience  of  a  martyr.  I  heard  steps 
ascending  the  stairs:  the  tread  was 
firm,  ana  ye^  to  my  surprise,  it  seemed 
that  the  step  avoided  all  unnecessary 
noise.  Wa^  Thomas^  the  footman,  over- 
powered? to  save  his  craven  life  had 
he  basely  divulged  about  the  blunder- 
buss? are  they  stealthily  approaching 
my  chamber  to  seise  on  me  while  I 
sleep,  and  disarm  me*?  What  revenge 
will  they  take  for  my  intended  slaoghter  ? 
The  steps  ajmroaob  ;  they  seem  to 
linger:  again  I  hear  the  sound  of  hods 
in  the  court-yard.  My  heart  beats 
wfldly;  the  steps  go  on  fhrthei^- 
fartlier;  a  door  is  opened  hx  away. 
Ah!  whose?  Dreadf^  thought  I  kit 
Mary's  ?  is  it  Mrs.  Bhys  s?  I  listened 
fbr  a  shriek;  I  struggle  with  aU  the 
force  of  a  mightv  soufto  move  my  inert 
body— it  is  useless— I  cannot  rush  to 
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ber  aid.  There  ii  a  dead  ailenoe,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  acnitchiDg  of  that 
homd  little  moiue  in  the  wainaoot ;  I 
try  to  speak,  to  oongh,  to  hem — ^not  a 
aound  can  I  make ;  nought  can  I  hear 
bat  that  bonid  little  mouse.  At  length 
a  aound— the  atepa  again  1  one — two-~ 
three— they  atop  at  my  doorl  The 
handle  is  turned  gently,  but  the  door  ia 
locked;  fool  that  I  waa  not  to  plaoe 
those  heavy  drawers  against  it  f  There 
ia  a  fumbling  at  the  handle.  I  make 
one  supreme  effort  to  set  out  of  bed* 
and  rush  to  the  bhrnderbuss ; — my  own 
safety,  the  safety  of  the  ladies,  is  at 
stake;— even  that  thought  nervea  not 
my  body;  it  feels  limp  and  bonelesa. 
I  lie  perfectly  still*  and  almost  inani- 
mate, I  await  tbe  issue.  More  fum- 
bling, a  muttered  omae  in  a  deep  Toice 
— a  oraah — the  door  is  burst  open,  and 
a  gigantic  Bebeooa  strode  in,  oloUied, 
as  I  oould  just  see  in  the  feint  light, 
from  head  to  foot  in  white.  He — she— > 
advanced  instantly  towards  the  bed, 
stooped,  searched  with  one  hand,  as  I 
thought,  fer  my  head,  and  then,  iust  as 
my  brain  with  the  rest  of  my  body  sank 
rapidly  into  insensibility,  1  was  dimly 
conscious  that  with  one  movement  she 
tore  off  counterpane,  blankets,  sheet, 
all— and  I  remember  no  more. 

When  I  recovered  oonsciousueas  day 
was  beginning  to  break.    I  waa  chilled 


to  the  bone,  the  bedck>Uies  all  t 
door  wide  opmi,  Uie  lock  bunL     Tbeie 
waa  a  de^  sQenoe  in  the  house.     I  got 
up,  tried  to  recover  my  thoiigfatB»  azid 
as  my  teeth  chattered  again  with  oold, 
hurried  on   some   clothes,   suid    tlu^ 
looked  cantiously  into  the  gallery  ;    no 
signs  of  evil  there ;  crept  to  tbe  beaid  gC 
tbe  stairs,  down  the  north  galloy — no 
signs.    I  wentback  tomynxan,dioaBCjd 
completely,  snd  went  down  stairs.    Tlie 
front   door   was  fiistened  securely ;    I 
unlocked  it,  and  stepped  out  into  the 
court;  all  was  still :  my  bewildenneat 
became  extreme.     I  letomed  to   my 
roomy  sank  into   an   ann-cludr«  stud, 
racked  with  perplexity,  doaed  off  until 
aroused  bv  the  sound  of  the  breakfiaat- 
bell.     I  Lastily  oompleted  mj  taalfii 
and  went  down. 

When  I  reached  the  bveakfiaoi-rooaa 
door,  which  waa  half  open,  I  beard  a 
deep  v(Moe  exolaim,  the  tooea  of  whsch 
I  recognised  inatantlv : 

'  I  say,  mother,  I  thought  I  never 
should  make  that  fool  of  a  gioom  hear 
me  last  night;  and  how  juUy  oold  it 
was  1  I  was  obliged  to  go  mto  the  blue 
room  (I  started)  and  strip  the  bed  of  all 
the  dothea,  or  I  ahould  have  heea 
starved.' 

'Good  heavens,  Jadcl  that  ia  Mr. 
— ^*s  room !' 

I  stole  away. 
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A  TALE  OP  TWO  CHRISTMASES. 


<  QO  yoo're  deftommed  not  to  oome 
O  and  ip^od  the  OhriitmM  Vac.  with 
jmT 

*  My  deur  old  boy,  if  I  do  it's  sood- 
bye  to  my  chanoe  of  a  fini,  and  there- 
fore a  long  fiuewell  to  my  hope  of  a 
fellowship/ 

The  first  speaker  was  Walter  Oarew, 
heir  to  one  of  the  richest  baronetcies  in 
wealthy  BecTeshiie,  and  gentleman 
commoner  of  8t  Gnthlao's  Oollepe, 
Oxford,  on  whioh  tine  old  fonndation 
his  friend  Charlie  Braadreth  was  a 
scholar. 

'  Well,  then,  at  all  erenti  yonll  come 
and  stay  somewhere  handy,  so  that  yoo 
can  spend  yonr  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  Day  with  ns?* 

'To  haTc  yon  come  and  ohery  me 
oif  my  work  every  day?*  said  Bran- 
dreth. 

*  No ;  'pon  hononr  I  won't  There's 
a  farm  of  the  governor's  at  Bishop's 
dimstoke,  five  miles  from  the  nearest 
station,  and  thatTs  an  honr  and  a  half 
from  ns.  They're  excellent  people,  and 
will  pnt  yon  np  capitally,  and  for  a 
moderate  screw.  Say  yes,  and  I'll  write 
to  old  Dimadale  about  it  by  this  even- 
ing's post.' 

*  It  IS  a  tempting  idea.  Areyonsnre 
there  is  nothing  about  the  Icwality  to 
keep  a  fellow  from  reading?* 

*  Not  more  than  any  other  place  on 
this  jolly  sphere.  Yon  know  Tm  no 
judge.  As  my  old  coach  nsed  to  say, 
the  only  place  where  I  should  be  likely 
to  stick  to  reading  would  be  Kddj  stone 
lighthouse,  and  then  I  should  have  to 
promise  not  to  fish.' 

*  Well,  I  confess,  with  all  my  anxiety 
for  a  dass,  I  don't  <)uite  like  the  notion 
of  Ghristmas  Day  m  Oxford  and  soli- 
tode,  so  111  say  yes.' 

The  npshot  of  this  conyenaticm  was 
that  the  beginning  of  the  Ghristmas 
Vac.  found  Brandreth  comfortably  set- 
tled at  Dovecote  IWm,  in  the  retired 
litUe  village  of  Bishop's  Climstoke.  He 
.found  the  Dimsdales  very  apeeable 
people,  and  rather  superior  to  his  notion 
of  farmer  life.  The  family  consisted  of 
old  Dimsdsle^  an  honest  and  energetio 
man,  his  wife,  a  very  homely  and  easy- 
going body,  and  Bose,  their  daughter, 
a  girl  of  about  eighteen,  and  prettr 
flnongh  to  deserve  to  be,  what  Brandreth 
soon  discovered  that  she  was,  the  belle 
of  Bishop's  Climstoke. 


Brandreth  had  been  thrown  on  the 
vrorid  an  orphan  at  an  early  age/ with 
no  kith  or  lun  save  an  old  bachelor 
undo,  who  was  his  guardian  until  he 
came  of  age— an  event  which  had  taken 
place  a  couple  of  yean  before  the  date 
of  this  story.  He  had,  therefore,  never 
known  womanly  kindness  or  attention ; 
and  the  care  and  thought  which  Bose 
bestowed  on  him  as  their  visitor  came 
upon  him  with  no  less  novelty  than  en- 
joyment She,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  been  all  her  life  accustomed  only 
to  the  awkward  homage  of  rustic  ad- 
mirers, was  charmed  with  the  r^ned 
and  respectful  attention  which  Brand- 
reth naturally  paid  to  a  woman. 

It  was  hardlv  likely  that  such  a  state 
of  flBcding  ahould  remain  at  aflxed  point, 
and  it  was  scarcely  probable  that  it 
would  suiTer  diminution.  It  naturally 
deepened  and  strengthened.  Brandreth, 
with  a  man's  instinct  of  rivalry,  could 
not  bear  to  see  a  girl  like  Bose  sur- 
rounded by  such  clowns  as  her  village 
suitors;  and  taking  advantage  of  his 
positkm  as  a  visitor  at  her  fathei's  house, 
he  contrived  on  all  occasions  to  monopo- 
lise her,  mnch  to  the  chagrin  of  her 
rustic  swains,  but  greatly  to  her  satis* 
Action. 

Poor  Bose  I  her  guileless  and  nnso* 
phisticated  nature  saw  no  wrong,  no 
danger,  no  inequality  in  their  love. 
How  could  she  fail  to  believe  and  re- 
turn what  she  supposed  to  be  an  honest 
and  honourable  passion?  What  else 
could  his  attentbns  mean  ? 

And  now  it  was  Christmas  Eve^  and 
he  was  about  to  start  for  Sir  Banulph 
Caiew's,  to  spend  his  Christmas.  Poor 
girl,  though  the  separation  would  .only 
be  for  a  day,  it  seemed  as  if  it  vras  to 
be  for  a^  It  was  her  first  experieDoe 
of  the  bitters  of  love. 

She  stood  in  the  hall,  waiting  to  see 
him  oil^  with  a  sad  heart,  which  sorely 
hindered  her  in  her  appointed  task— 
the  decoration  of  the  old  fiumhouse 
with  evcTgreens. 

At  last  Brandreth  came  downstairs 
equipped  for  his  journey,  which  was 
liicelv  to  prove  a  cold  one^  as  the  winter 
had  begun  to  set  in  severely. 

*Good-bye,  Bosie I  A  meny  Christ- 
mas to  von,'  said  he,  cheerfully. 

*  And  to  yon  too,*  said  she^  bat  in  no 
very  merry  tone. 

*So  you're  doing  the  decorations, 
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AToieo/TtooCkntimateB. 


eh?    I  dMOl  i^Be  the  prifilege  of  the 

Might  op  a  bit  of  miitietoe,  and 
I  itorer  ner  head  beut  downaad 


It  iras  the  lint  time  he  had  eter 
IdMed  her,  and  it  ahoold  have  beeo 
pleaant  therafoie.  But  it  waa  not 
Am  he  drore  away  towaid  the  etatkiii 
he  recalled  it  again  and  again,  b«it  with 
an  nneomfortable  feeling,  a  aelf-te- 
proaohftil  dread. 

Shall  I  tell  3foa  why?  BeeaQM,when 
he  stooped  down  to  kiiBB  her,  ihe  had 
not  tamed  her  head  away  or  tried  to 
escape.  She  had  raised  her  fece  oalmW 
and  innooently  and  met  his  lips  with 
hers.  It  was  so  simply  and  tnistfolly 
done  that  thoe  was  nothing  nnmaidenly 
in  the  sotioD.  It  shocked  him  because 
it  was  a  revelation — ^in  that  loss  she  had 
given  him  her  heart  He  felt  he  was  a 
▼illatn.  He  had  won  the  poor  child's 
aifection  by  felse  pretence.  He  had 
blighted  her  happiness  merely  to  gratify 
his  vanity;  for  of  oonree,  as  he  kept 
repeating  to  himself,  there  oould  be 
nothing  Detween  them,  their  stations  in 
life  were  so  very  differeot 

The  line  between  the  station  at  which 
he  entered  the  tiain  and  that  near  Sir 
Ranolph's  seat  ran  close  to  the  village 
of  Bishop's  Qimstoke,  and  as  he  was 
whirled  rapidly  by  it  and  recognised 
many  a  familiar  spot,  his  heart  grew 
sad  to  think  what  evil  he  had  wrought 
in  that  quiet  hamlet  and  to  the  poor 
trastiog  girl  who  had  given  him  her 
heart 

Before  l<mg,  however,  he  found  him- 
self at  Sir  Suiulph's  hospitable  man- 
sion, where,  in  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Walter  and  in  the  jollity  of  the  season, 
lie  soon  forgot  his  remorse,  and  dis- 
missed the  subject  of  his  cruelty  from 
his  mind. 

It  was  a  thoroughly  old-feshioned 
Christmas,  kept  up  in  the  regular  old- 
fashioned  styla  When  the  Yule  log 
that  was  dmwn  in  by  a  party  of  mum- 
mers was  laid  on  the  capacious  hearth, 
and  began  to  blasse,  it  was  not  only  the 
sap  that  hissed.  There  were  big  flakes 
of  snow  coming  down  the  wide  chim- 
ney, and  they  sputtered  and  steamed  as 
they  fell  on  the  hot  log. 

A  week  psssed  pleasantly  enough, 
and  perhaps  only  too  quickly.  It  re- 
quired all  Biandreth's  resolution  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  tear  himself  away 
and  get  back  to  his  books.  His  diffi- 
culty in  doing  so  was  not  decreased  by 
the  fact  that  his  friend's  only  sister, 
Edith,  showed  a  decided  partiality  for 
liim,  which  Walter  was  only  too  de- 
lighted  to   foster,   and   upon   which 


Bimndreth  eonU  not  belp 
neither  her  fisther  nor  nsotiu 
with  any  displeaanro. 

However  by  a  item^  effort  he  k- 
atsted  the  spell,  and  on  tike  liaysfkr 
New  Tear's  Day  fiiand  hi-— »w  jji  tkt 
train  on  the  return  joamej  to  Bishop'i 
CUmsloke.  As  he  panned  the  TiOtte. 
the  reooUeotloB  of  what  <iad  h^]peBid 
whan  he  kft  it  came  faaek  to  faisa  agn 
Tividly.  He  oould  not  h^  vepttmA- 
ing  himself  for  his  attentioBiB  to  EdiA 
as  a  treason  to  Bona.  And  ye^  aAer 
all,  how  could  that  be  7  Base  and  he 
were  so  differently  attosifted,  it  wai 
absurd  to  think  of  anything  aockci 
between  them ! 

But  when  he  anived  at  the  larm  he 
Ibuud  the  Dimsdales  in  sore  diatiess  and 
tribulation.  Bose  had  gone  that  mom- 
ing  early  to  visit  her  gnoidBkother  in 
the  next  village,  which  Isty  four  mikfl 
off  across  the  moor.  At  mid-da; — 
though  Brsndreth  had  be«i  too  much 
occupied  with  his  thoughts  to  notice  it 
— there  had  been  a  bhndinf  anofwatorra 
of  long  duration,  and  Boae  had  not  yet 
retorned.  They  had  waited  and  hoped. 
until  the  lateness  of  tbe  hour  had  driven 
them  to  acknowledge  the  fear  that  they 
had  not  ventured  to  hint  to  each  otha 
— she  must  have  lost  hat  vray  in  the 
snow  I 

The  whole  village  waa  out  in  aeareh 
of  her,  but  the  moor  was  a  wide  one, 
full  of  gullies  and  wateroouraesv  and  the 
peril  was  extreme,  the  Dimadalea  aaid. 

Almost  before  they  had  finished 
spesking  Brandreth  had  aei»Bd  his  hat 
and  stick  and  hurried  out  He  did  not 
know  the  &oor  at  all,  but  he  felt  that 
be  would  find  her.  He  must  find  hercr 
die,  he  said  to  himself  and  tiien  won- 
deied  what  this  yiolent  feeling  meant 

He  oould  see  lanterns  moving  about 
on  all  sides,  and  heard  at  intervals  one 
party  of  searchers  shouting  to  another. 
He  strode  on  in  darki^  and  in 
silence. 

Hii  ignorance  of  the  moor  did  what 
the  villagers'  intimato  aoquaintanoe 
with  it  faued  to  do.  They  searched  cm 
and  about  the  different  paths.  He 
went  blindly  on,  now  plunging  into 
holes,  now  falling  over  ridges. 

At  last  the  ground  seemed  to  open 
under  him— he  felt  himself  felling  into 
space.  He  could  scsroely  smother  a 
cry.  But  the  sensation  lud  hem  de- 
ceptive—he had  merely  plunged  into  a 
watercourse.  But  as  he  turned  io 
scramble  out  again  he  saw  a  shred  of 
grey  cloth  in  the  snow.  He  knew  it — 
it  was  Bose's  cloak.  He  threw  himself 
on  his  knees,  and  began  madly  tearing 
the  snow  away  wiih  his  hands. 


A  Tale  of  Two  Chrulmme: 
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Tes.  it  waf  thel    Bui  was  she  aaleep 

—or  dead  ?    He  raised  her  from  her 

cold  ooiioh«  and  takingoff  his  cloak  and 

coat  wrapped  them  roond  her.    As  he 

was  tahing  off  the  latter  he  felt  some- 

tliing  in  ita  pocket   Thank  Qod  1  it  was 

the  biandy-flask  Walter  had  pressed  on 

bim  when  he  started.    He  contrived  to 

poor  a  little  hetween  her  pale,  motion- 

1  eaa  lips,  then  fafcrthing  her  np,  with  a 

atiexigth  which  sorpriied  him  eren  at 


the  time,  he  strode  back  akmg  his 
clearly-marked  track,  covering  her  poor 
cold  face  with  showers  of  warm  kisses, 
and  addressing  her  in  the  fondest  terms 
of  endearment 

It  wookl  be  fain  to  attempt  to  picture 
the  joy  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Dims- 
dales  at  reooreriog  their  daughter,  who^ 
thanks  to  her  warm  wrappings  and  the 
hnndy,  had  already  begun  to  show 
signs  of  returning  consciousness  when 
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Brandreth,  almost  wearied  out  with  bis 
exertions,  came  staggering  into  the 
fiirm  with  her  in  his  arms. 

But  wearied  as  he  was,  that  night  he 
did  not  sleep  a  wink.  He  lay  awake, 
trying,  as  he  had  tried  on  the  moor,  to 
make  out  the  road  before  him.  Did  he 
love  Rose?  Could  he  make  her  his 
wife?  And  the  spirit  of  pride  was 
etroDg  in  him,  and  early  in  the  morning 
be  packed  up  his  things^  bade  goof 


bye  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dimsdale,  left  a 
farewell  for  Bose^  and  went  back  to 
Oxford. 

n. 

When  he  had  recovered  from  the 
fever  by  which  he  was  prostrated  im- 
mediately on  his  return  to  Oxford, 
Charles  Brandreth  set  to  work  with 
unabated  zeal  at  his  studies. 
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A  Tmh  of  Two  Ckriatmtueo. 


The  ezamiiiatioa  uriTed ;  «id  when 
tb«  list  oame  out  the  name  of  'Bran- 
droth,  Ouolai,  e  ColL,  Bti.  Gnth^' 
WM  in  the  Fint  Citm.  He  took  his 
degree,  and  in  another  term  had  arriyed 
at  the  height  of  hill  ambition-^  fellofr- 
abip.  sSat  eomehow  all  hia  wieciew 
ftdled  to  make  him  happy.  He  had 
kwt  hia  pleasant  old  anile,  aa  his  IHend 
Walter  complaixied,  and  then  won- 
deted  whetlier  hie  old  chnm  Chariej 
wae  wretched  to  think  he  h«d  not  pro- 
poeed  to  Edith,  to  whom  the  youig 
Barl  of  Morston  wae  now  paying  suit 
with  apparently  every  ehuice  of  sno- 

0688. 

So— the  year  haTing  now  oome  nearlr 
to  an  end — Walter  determined  to  aak 
BrandreUi  down  onoe  again  for  the 
Ghriatmaa.  *Who  knows,'  said  he  to 
himself,  *  bat  he  may  ont  the  Earl  oat  ? 
He  shall  have  my  aaiistaDoe  any- 
how 1' 

He  oonld  not  prevail  for  some  time 
upon  his  friend  to  aooept  the  invitation ; 
and  it  was  not  nntil  he  declared  he 
should  interpret  his  reftual  as  a  desire 
to  bring  their  ft-iendship  to  a  close,  that 
he  got  Brandreth  to  promise  to  come. 
Bat  even  then  he  woold  not  oome  an 
hoar  earlier  than  Christmss  Eve. 

So  Brandreth  made  his  arrangements 
for  the  jooruey.  And  then  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  same  time  last  year,  and  of 
the  Dimsdales  and  dear  dd  Bishop's 
Climstoke,  came  back  to  him  fresh  and 
bright.  In  a  graoioos  mood  he  sat  him- 
self down,  and  wrote  to  old  Dimsdale, 
wishing  him  and  his  Ikmily  the  compli- 
ments of  the  season.  And  then,  jnst  as 
he  vras  closing  his  letter,  something 
came  orer  him,  and  he  added — 

•I  shsU  be  able  to  atter  the  vrish 
almost  within  yoar  hearing,  for  I  am 
going  down  by  the  evening  mail  on 
Christmas  Eve  to  spend  a  short  time  at 
Sir  Banalph  OarewV 

Tou  may  be  sare  the  letter  was  a 
pleasant  s«r  prise  at  Dovecote  Farm.  For 
the  simple-minded  old  people  never 
oonneetcKi  Charles  Brandreth  with  the 
sadness  and  gloom  that  had  come  orer 
Bose,  that  had  stolen  the  colonr  from 
her  cheeks  and  the  light  from  her  eyes, 
and  that  made  her  sigh  and  go  heavily, 
like  one  weary  of  lifid.  They  only 
thooght  of  Itim  as  the  preserver  of  their 
darling ;  and  they  fancied  the  change 
in  her  was  doe  to  the  shock  she  had 
received  when  she  was  lost  in  the  snow. 

*Why,  damel*  said  the  fhrmer, 
brightening,  *  'tis  a  letter  fro^  oar  Mr. 
Brandreth.' 

'A  carsed  jackanapes!'  came  in  a 
growl  from  a  dark  comer. 

The  farmer    tamed— it   was   only 


Black  Dick,  sia  he  was  catted  is  &> 
Tillage,  an  iH-fiavmired  lad,  not  bbct 
degrees  remoywl  fimii  an  idiot  cr  i 
brnte.  He  nsed  to  bang  afaoot  pn* 
Bose,  mnch  to  her  homr,  maki^ft 
display  of  daTiah  admii«tM&  for  be 
that  was  almost  revolting: 

•What's  wioa^  wf  thee,  JUAT  n<i 
thefhrmer. 

'  'A  thrashed  ot  oast — on'y  fir  eur  z 
a  bit  misletoe  in  ma  poeket  to  ealc 
Bosey  wiT 

•8em  yoa  right  toof  sbH  lbs 
Dimsdale,  who  si  tared  Rose's  kwUji!^: 
for  the  oreatoie  ;  'and  what  aaji  Mi. 
Brandreth,  father  r 

'He's  coming  down  here  to  iIit 
long  of  the  Oarefws,  and  '11  wish  is  9 
merry  Ghristmaa  as  he  passes  akaecb' 
line  o'  Ohristmas  £tb  by  the  nufl  trais. 
Here's  a  mary  Ohxiatmas  to  Ua,  ^ 
dame?* 

Mrs.  Dimsdale  heartily  jdned  m  ibf 
wish;  and  then  they  bmn  to  ti&i 
his  stay  at  the  farm,  and  about  Ramt 
reeone;  and  thesr  did  not  noAkse  tis 
malicions  grin  with  whi<^  Blade  I^ck 
stole  oat  of  the  kitchen  after  heuias 
the  nows  contained  in  the  postscript  ^ 
C^iarles  Bmndreth's  letter. 

'  Carsed  jackanapes  r  he  onittaed  6) 
himselt  as  he  went  ponnding  sens 
the  frosty  meadowa  in  the  dirertkn  of 
the  railway:  'who  bnt  he  'as  brak 
Bossy's  heart?  Who  bat  he  'as  teek 
the  maid  away  from  ooe  honest  villa^ 
maates?  An*  'a  thmahed  of  too !  i^ 
ni  be  even  wi'  an  t' 


m. 

There  was  no  moon  on  Cbrisbiw 
Eve,  but  the  stars  were  bright  in  t^ 
frosty  sky,  and  the  reflection  from  tbe 
thin  sheet  of  snow  that  bad  &IIe&  m 
the  morning  reflected  what  little  U^ 
there  was. 

The  thiob  and  rattle  of  the  tiain  Oat 
rnshed  so  rapidly  along,  bearing  hini 
towards  Bishop's  Climstoke,  seesDed  to 
£all  into  a  regalar  riiythm,  and  his  isagi* 
nation,  heatod  by  remorsefol  msoiones, 
seemed  to  sapply  it  with  words^ 

•Bathless  traitor  I  Bathlesitnitor; 

The  words  rang  oontinnoosly  in  us 
ears.  He  conld  not  shot  tbem  oat  oT 
reading.  They  were  like  the  soan^'W*^ 
repeat  themselves  with  snob  iDad<l«Di°^ 
monotony  to  a  man  in  delirimn.  oS 
was  positiTcly  gratefU  when  be  ne^ 
nised  by  certain  fiuniliar  landmi^ 
that  he  was  approaching  Bishop's  Gb^ 
stoke.  He  mened  the  window^  >°^ 
leant  oat  Still  the  train  hmtiea^f 
How  he  conld  see  the  tower  of  tiie 
oharoh.  He  was  getting  near  the  vili^ 
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T&ow.      He    -would  see  the  fium  in  a 
iniziate. 

^b  1  what  was  that?  Some  black 
object  moviog  down  the  side  of  the 
ombankment  a  little  way  ahead.  The 
en^ne-driver  most  have  seen  it»  for 
haxk  1  tliere  is  a  warning  whistle. 

AH  of  a  sudden  the  tone  of  the  whistle 
is  changed.    It  becomes  a  shriek,  as  of 
tenor.     There   follows  a   tremendons 
Srindins  of  breaks  hurriedly  applied 
till  the   sparks  rush  from  them  in  a 
atKeson.   Then  arise  cries  of  alarm.  And 
then,  over  all,  a  crash — the  train  heayes 
like  a  woonded  snake;   the  carriages 
tieem  to  fidl  into  splinters.    A  grinding, 
•omahing  roar— the  bellowing  of  escap- 
ing steam — the  hissing  of  water  flune 
upon  liTe  coals  1    All  this  compressed 
into  a  minute's  space ;  and  this  the  last 
thing  of  which  Charles  Brandreth  is 
conscious  I 

Thoee  of  the  guards  who  are  un- 
injored  set  to  work  to  learn  how  the 
accident  rose,  and  to  extricate  the  pas- 
sengers. Th^  find  the  line  has  been 
blocked  with  several  sleepera  and  up- 
torn  rails,  which  have  thrown  the  en- 
gine off  the  tnck.  It  has  been  over- 
turned in  its  (bXL  Stoker  and  driver 
have  both  been  thrown  some  distance, 
and  lie  dead  or  insensible— it  eannot  be 
clearly  ascertained  which  just  yet 

But  there's  some  one  under  the  en- 
gme,  for  all  that  I  They  can  hear  a 
faint  moaning.  Whoever  it  is  he's  as 
^ood  as  dead,  what  with  being  crushed, 
and  burnt,  and  scalded,  all  at  the  same 
time.    They  extricate  him. 

It  &i  a  young  fSallow,  apparently  a 
Harm  labourer.  It  ii  promptly  con- 
jectured that  he  is  the  person  who 
placed  the  obstruction  on  the  line ;  and 
when  the  question  is  put  to  him,  he 
does  not  deny  it  Just  at  that  moment 
thev  are  carrying  past  the  apparently 
lifeiees  body  of  one  whose  draas  seems 
to  indicate  that  he  is  a  clergyman.  A 
ghaitlv  red  cut  across  the  face  heightens 
itapalior.  The  bvstanders  acknowledge 
with  a  shudder  the  presence  of  death. 

The  wretched  author  of  the  calamity 
grins  a  terrible  grin,  half  of  agony,  half 
of  triumph. 

'  I  be  done  for— but  I  ha' killed  un  I 
—I  ha*  killed  un,  for  sure  1' 

And  with  that  he  Cdls  writhing,  and 
dies  like  a  crushed  vipeo'. 

And  just  then  a  big  burly  figure 
comes  pushing  through  the  crowd. 

'Mr.  Brandreth!  Mr.  Brandreth  I 
.Vre  you  hurt?  Where  are  you,  sir? 
Have  ye  any  o'  ye  seen  a  clergy  * — 

And  then  he  catolies  sight  of  the 
dead  body,  and  all  he  can  find  breath 
to  ny  is,  *  Oh,  my  God  1  he  is  dead  I* 
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But  Charles  Brandreth  was  not  dead. 
*  Better  he  had  been,'  he  thinks  when, 
after  a  long  lingering  recovery  from 
the  worst  he  learns  from  the  doetor 
that  he  is  hopelessly  disfigured,  and  that 
he  will  be  a  deformed  cripple  for  life  I 

He  shudders  and  turns  away  from  a 
gentle  hand  that  is  laid  on  his  shoulder 
—oh,  so  softly  1  It  does  not  put  him  to 
physical  pain,  but  it  racks  him  with 
mental  torture.  For  there  is  the  ghost 
of  poor  Eoee— the  spectre  now  of  the 
pretty  girl  he  knew— waiting  on  him, 
tending  him,  nursing  him,  patiently, 
devotedly,  tmweaiyingly.  But  some- 
how he  feels  there  is  a  barrier  between 
theoL     Not  the  cruel  old  barrier  of 

Eride  that  he  had  built  up.  In  his 
umiliation,  in  the  silent  hours  of 
waking,  in  the  constant  school  of  pain 
he  has  learnt  to  see  clearly  now.  The 
barrier  is  none  of  his  raising.  It  is  in- 
terposed between  them  by  fiose.  If  he 
were  the  merest  stmnger,  she  could  not 
keep  him  more  coldly  at  a  distance  witii 
her  face  emotionless  as  a  mask,  and  her 
demure '  Tea,  sir,'  and  *  No,  sir  \' 

He  prays  for  death:  but  he  feels 
that  he  wUl  liva  And  the  thought  of 
what  lib  means  to  him  now  is  un- 
endurable. 

One  day  when  he  is,  as  he  supposes, 
alone,  he  complains  aloud,  reproaching 
himself  for  the  past 

'I  blighted  ner  life,  and  mine  is 
darkened !  I  killed  the  prettiness  in  her 
foce,  and  mine  is  made  a  honor.  I  de- 
serve it— and  yet  it  is  sad  to  think  of 
the  doom  the  doctor  passes—a  dis- 
figured, deformed  cripple  for  life  T 

And  then  suddenly  he  feels  two  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  a  shower  of  kisses 
on  his  forehead,  and  he  hears  Bosie's 
vdce  sobbing :  '  My  darling !  —my  dar- 
ling I  Yes,  I  dare  to  call  you  so  now — 
my  own  I  my  own !  Dearer  to  me  now 
than  ever  1— doubly  dear,  for  they  will 
not  steal  you  from  me  now  1' 

'  Merdfttl  heaven !  what  have  I  done 
to  deserve  this  ?'  he  gusps. 

And  from  that  day  he  begins  tj 
mend  fast  I 

There  is  little  more  to  add,  but  that 
little  is  good. 

Sir  Banulph,  dissatisfied  with  the 
opinion  of  the  local  surgeon,  sends  to 
town  for  the  first  surgeon  of  the  day, 
who  comes  down  with  his  cheerful  face 
and  his  noble  grey  head— grown  grey 
vn  the  service  of  suffering  humanity — 
and  he  takes  a  brighter  view  of  the 
case— and  a  more  correct  one,  which  is 
better  still. 
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For,  hf  the  time  ObarleB  Brmodreth  but  yoa  cen  only  see  it  wheal  too  c 

is  well  eoouiph  to  move  about  ai^iik,  Terr  neer  him. 

and  goes  to  take  the  fat  colleiiie  liring  Bat  Bon,  hia  beloved  wife,  vi^)  :• 

lor  which  he  exchangps  his  fellowahtp^  nearer — and  dearer — to  him  tfaaa  i::- 

yoo  would  never  raeaa  from  hi^etrai^bt*  one  else  in  ihe  world,  vows  alie  gkbed^: 

well  propiirtitmrd  figure,  that  he  had  see  uiTthing  of  a  disfigineiiteiit.  tw  kz.' 

em  been  suoh  a  shattered  wreck  as  he  finolt  or  impeifectioii  »fc  aJl  tn  her  ha- 


been.    Thera  s  just  the  shadow  of 
a  limp  in  bis  walk,  and  theie's  the  Toh  'HD'JS 

white  seam  of  a  long  scar  on  his  btow. 


METAGBAHHATICAL. 
(dpnr  9ittoiacir.) 

Suppose  I  grant  you  letten  three 
With  orders  strict  that  they  shall  be 
A  quadruped,  perhaps  well  see 
(Fruit  of  your  ingenuity) 
A  long-tailed  Bat 

But  if^  to  drive  the  rat  away 
For  ever  from  our  house,  we  may 
Change  the  first  letter,  you  will  say 
The  best  thing  to  oall  into  play 
Will  be  a  Oat 

But  should  her  feline  coomge  ikil. 
Her  talons  be  of  no  avail. 
The  rat,  instead  df  turning  tail, 
Gives  tit  for  Tat 

Another  beast  that  soars  on  high 
With  leathern  wings,  and  dares  to  fly 
Aloft,  to  dear  of  gnats  the  sky. 
Is,  sure,  a  Bat 

So  said  my  Uncle  Matthew;  he 
Was  leaned  in  loology : 
Tet  in  the  world  he  came  to  be 
Known  in  polite  society 
As  poor  old  Mat 

When  people  told  me  he'd  departed 
This  life,  with  grief  sincere  I  started ; 
My  heart  (I  being  tender-hearted) 
Went  pit^Pat 

Although  of  Uncle  thus  bereft, 
I  could  not  chaige  Grim  Death  with  theft. 
Because  the  legacy  he  left 
Was  very  Fat 

And  now,  to  you,  my  Reader  dear, 
Wishing  a  prosperous  New  Year, 
With  many  a  pleasure  and  not  one  tear. 
(•  We'll  meet  again  T'— *  Oh,  never  fiaar  r ) 
I  raise  my  Hat 


BETWEEN  THE  ACTS. 


CriNG  18  confined  to  one  aide  of  the 
curtain,  but  a  theatre  may  furniiih 
equally  pleaaant  entertainment  on  the 
other.  It  18  quite  as  good  as  a  play, 
tlie  scene  in  the  auditorium  at  Christ- 
mas time,  and  far  better,  I  need 
scarcely  add,  than  certain  pla^s  bv 
authors  who  might  be  mentionecf. 
The  audience  are  a  performance  in 
themselyes.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  hardened  freauenters  nobody 
comes  to  be  criticaL  Paterfamilias, 
who  has  taken  a  box,  or  a  little  colony 
of  seats  in  the  circle,  for  the  daughters 
and  sons  of  his  house  and  heart,  is  as 
determined  as  they  are  to  be  amused ; 
and  it  would  take  a  very  clever  piece 
indeed  to  baulk  their  intention. 

To  the  younger  children  the  scene 
is  entirely  new.  But  the  idea  of  a 
play  has  been  handed  down  to  them 
by  oral  tradition ;  and  of  a  pantomime 
in  ixarticular  they  have  a  clear  con- 
ception. They  wOl  be  certain  to  bow 
the  Harlequin  when  he  comes  on ;  and 
the  Clown  must  be  unmistokable.  For 
has  not  one  of  the  elders — Mastei* 
Jackey,  who  was  at  the  thtittre  last 
year — performed  ail  the  Clown's  an- 
tics, to  the  confusion  of  the  nursery? 
The  opening  the  pantonume,  it  must 
be  confessed,  causes  a  little  disappointment  I^is  tery  beautiful  to  look  at;  the 
fairies  are  lovely  ;  and  the  people  with  preposterously  large  heads,  delightful.  But 
this  is  not  quite  what  the  httle  people  have  been  waiting  for.  The  transformation 
scene  diverts  them  from  the  pressure  of  hope  deferred  by  taking  their  breath  away. 
Can  tliey  believe  their  eyes  I  How  wonderful  are  those  red  coral  caves  beneath 
Uie  silent  sea,  where  enchanted  nightingales  sing  songs  of  the  morning  of  life  f 
And  what  wonders  are  worked  upon  them  by  that  fairy  queen !  Who  could  have 
supposed  that  each  of  those  flowers  would  contain  a  voung  lady — and  a  young 
laoy,  too,  of  such  surpassing  beauty  I  Still,  as  the  red  and  green  fire  becomes 
pale,  the  impression  made  by  even  this  marvellous  spectacle  fades  awa^ ;  and  ihe 
first  bound  of  the  Harlequin — the  first  salute  of  the  Clown— is  hailed  as  the 
beginning  of  the  real  business — that  is  to  say,  the  real  pleasure— of  the  night 
Dming  tiie  remainder  of  the  performance  the  juveniles  give  themselves  up  to 
unrestiained  enjoyment 

They  will  have  something  to  talk  about  for  six  months  to  come.  They  have 
had  a  fortnight's  talk  in  anticipation.  The  firet  idea  of  *  going  to  see  the  panto- 
mime' furnished  a  subject  for  inquiries  which,  not  being  quite  rational,  were 
found  difficult  to  answer.  As  the  day  drew  near  the  excitement  increased,  and 
the  younger  children  awoke  at  a  pretematurally  early  hour  in  the  morning,  having 
a  settled  idea  in  their  heads  that  thev  were  destined  to  be  too  late  for  the  theatre 
at  nieht  Their  restlessness  all  day  has  tried  the  patience  of  the  authorities  to  a 
dreadful  extent  Mamma  has  early  given  up  the  idea  of  combining  complaisance 
with  the  exeroBe  of  a  necessary  amount  of  repression.  The  governess  has  under- 
takea  the  task,  not  without  some  slight  ebullitions  of  temper ;  and  the  elder  sisters 
have  exercised  what  infiuence  th^  could  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  quietness. 
Early  in  the  day  the  children  have  taken  their  meals  with  some  tractabiiitv ;  but 
the  meal  which  they  comprehensively  call  *  tea  *  in  domestic  cirdes  had  been 
sadly  neglected ;  and  Indeed  the  serious  business  of  the  toilette,  which  took  place 
about  the  same  time,  was  alone  sufficient  for  any  amount  of  demoralisation  in  the 
matter  of  refreshments. 
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And  what  wondeifol  little  lords  and 
little  ladies  tkey  have  all  turned  out  1 
Their  hair  alone  is  a  manrei  of  what 
adroit  brot-hing  may  effect  in  the  way 
of  flat  cnrls,  and  the  reduction  of  wan- 
dering locks  to  cohesive  dusters.  The 
boys  do  not  much  care  for  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  theatre,  though  they 
conduct  themselves  at  a  child's  ball 
like  80  many  Sir  Charles  GrandisoBS. 


Here  they  dilapidate  Iheraidfs 
swift  degrees.  But  the  girld  ue  f 
oodously  attentiTe  to  deporti&e&i  t: 
can  manag^e  to  reaidi  tLe  aerrz. 
heaven  of  ecstasy  witiioot  imm. 
hair. 

FamUy  parties,  like  that  with  Tin. 
we  have  made  acqaaiutanee,  uc  l. 
over  the  theatre.  One  touch  of  y^- 
mime  makes  the  juvenile  world  ex: 


pletely  kin,  and  they  all  conduct  them- 
selves much  in  the  same  manner.  Now 
and  then—in  the  pauses  of  the  per- 
formance— one  small  boy  will  be  more 
demonstrative  than  another  small  boy, 
and  direct  more  general  attention  to  the 
party;  but  Christmas  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  conventional  improprieties ;  and 
occasional  obstreperousness  is  regarded 
us  part  of  the  general  arrangement. 

It  is  when  the  performance  is  sus- 
pended on  the  stage  that  you  are  best 


able  to  observe  the  audience, 
everybody  talks  away  at  the  "Mn®^ 
A  conversational  gentlemsn  ^^^^ 
an  objection  to  going  to  tiie  '^^Z 
the  ground  that  the  actors  hsdaU^ 
talking  to  themselves.  There  w^' 
denUy  no  such  drawback  etpeif^ 
here,  at  least  when  the  curtain  is  dof^ 
And  I  think  that  people  ^n«'^^ 
amuse  themselves  better  tlisn  ^"^^ 
to  do  in  the  intervals  of  the  pen'>"^ 
ance.    Charles  Lamb^  in  hiawcoont" 
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the  servant  sirl  at  the  play,  mentiona, 

as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  she  liked 

even    the    waitinf^  between  the  acta, 

'which,  he  aays*  is  so  tireeome  to  other 

people.     But  in  Gharlea  Lamb's  days 

theatres   'were    not  ao   oommodioos  aa 

they  are  in  these ;  and  to  moYe  aboat 

them  freely  was  to  mix  in  all  sorts  of 

society.     80  people  stayed  more  oon- 

>     iannonsly  in  their  placea  than  they  do 

in  these  days,  and  the  places  ihem- 

sel\  es  were  by  no  means  sach  pleasant 

acci  mmodaticni  as   is  now   provided. 

That   waiting:  between  the    acta  was 

pecnliarly   vezatioas  nnder  soch  con- 

cdiVons  mav  easily  be  oonoeifed. 

{  The  children,  howerer,  are  only  a 


part  of  the  entertainment  in  front  of  the 
curtain.  There  are  the  yonng  ladies,  of 
conrse,  who  are  the  chief  attraction  in 
entertainments  of  mont  kinds.  These 
may  be  divided  broadly  into  two  clasaes 
— those  who  are  *out,'  and  those  who 
are  in,  bnt  may  be  seen  out  occasionally. 
The  former,  being  free  of  society,  are 
tolerably  well  known.  Every  one  among 
them  is  of  course  conducting  herself  as 
if  the  entire  theatre— scenery,  dresses, 
and  decorations,  pUy,  pantomime.  Har- 
lequin, Columbine,  and  Clown— were  her 
own  freehold  property ;  and  any  respect 
and  attention  paid  to  her  she  receives 
as  strictly  her  due.  But  the  younger 
girls,  who  are  not  yet  released  from 


i  I 


govemeasea  and  professors — and  not  so 
long  ago  pursued  studies  associated  with 
slate  pencils  and  dugs'-ttured  elementary 
work»--are  far  more  affabla  They 
take  any  attention  they  can  get  in  a 
most  grateful  manner,  and  are  pro- 
nounced charming  by  everybody  bnt 
very  young  men  of  their  own  age,  who 
hold  them  in  natuml  scorn.  They  love 
a  httle  ditfuity,  perhaps,  when  their 
young  brothers  interfere  with  a  *  grown- 
up '  conversation  by  a  playful  referenoe 
to  juvenile  topics,  and  it  may  be  a  more 
than  playful  pull  at  their  hair;  but 
they  are  not  quite  sure  that  they  do 
not  like  this  kind  of  fun  as  well  as  any 
other,  and  when  placed  in  a  situation 
between  flirting  and  romps— like  Gar* 


rick  between  Tragedv  and  Comedy— 
they  may  find  an  unae6ned  charm  in 
fiirting,  but  romps  will  usually  carry 
the  day.  Young  ladies  have  been 
known  to  romp  u  ter  they  '  come  out,' 
but  of  course  such  proceedings  are 
buried  in  domestic  oblivion. 

Next  to  the  young  people  who  enjoy 
pantomimes,  old  people  interest  us  the 
most  They  would  not  dream  of  seek- 
ing such  entertainments  for  themselves ; 
but  those  who  live  agaiu  in  their  ciiild- 
ren  must  have  sympathy  with  their 
amusements,  and  sympathy  will  carry 
the  elders  of  a  family  into  tlie  keenest 
enjoyment  of  the  escapades  of  Harlequin 
and  Columbine,  Clown  and  Pantaloon. 
We  should  think  twice  before  calling 
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Miiterfamilias  an  old  gixl.  bat  Pater- 
familias has  many  representativQaaiiKmg 
ol«l  boys,  who  tiike  intense  deli^cht  in 
seeing  the  Psntaloon  robbed  ot  the 
san.>«ges  from  his  oapacions  pocketd, 
and  in  beholding  the  ability  of  the 
Clown  in  connexioa  with  a  red-hot 
poker.  They  remember  the  days  when 
surh  antics  were  enacted  for  their  espe- 
cial benefit;  and  they  oan  no  more 
forget  them  than  they  o*in  forget  the 
days  when  they  oommitted  snch  pre- 
posterous irregularities  at  schoril,  and 
suffered  accordingly ;  their  irregularities. 


as  wdl  as  their  snffisnngB— ss  ^ey  v 
tell  yoo — being    fni  h^ond  «2vm 
tliat  boys  hmve  an  idea  of  in  tba^  c«' 
I  dare  t<ay  tiuti  their  school  &ilMs  »? 
mnch  like  the   achoc^   frulia  of  u. 
deseendanta  :  but   it  is  the  old  s^c 
In  onr  Utter  years  there  seems  tu  hr 
•  passed  away  a  ^lorj  fran  the  e^n. 
The  old  nobleman  in  '  Gil  Bias '  tkisr 
that  the  peaebefl  used  to  be  hi^ri/i 
he  was  yoan^  ;  and  even  tiie  (^ 
qnencies  of  boyhood  appear  in  a  ms  :l 
tied  form  to  matored  memrtiei.   ^  & 
old    boys,    by-the-w»y,  who  wee  r^ 


markable  for  the  deoomm  of  their  youth, 
will  assure  you  that  they  were  dreaiiful 
scamps  in  their  early  dsys.  Their 
motive  is  not  auite  apparent;  but  it 
mny  be  supposea  to  ha\e  its  source  in 
a  certain  sympathy  with  human  fail- 
ings which  advances  with  advuncing 
years— a  symp^tthy  doubtless  bum  of 
charity,  and  thertrfore  claiming  our 
respect  Professed  Stoics  in  hociety  are 
principally  represented  by  very  young 
men. 

At  Christmas  time,  as  at  all  other 
times,  if  you  go  to  the  theatre  yon  can- 
not avoid  meeting  the  regular  man- 
ahout-town.  At  this  festive  season  of 
tlie  year— as  the  perfumers  nay  in  their 
advertisements — neoomen  into  the  stalls 
as  if  tlie  festive  season  rath*  r  interft  red 
with  him  than  oth^rwi^  and  meets 
with  his  toleration  only  on  sufferance. 


He  classes  it— if  exclusive  in  hi*  ^ 
—with  bad  weather  and  the  >tt^ 

Eretensions  of  tiie  masses.  The  oi  poQfi 
owever,  cannot  do  him  much  )i»n^^ 
the  stalls ;  and  even  the  csm^i^  vxf 
buttunhole  is  safe  from  any  p^l^^ 
atmosphere.    He  does  not  msso^J^ 
about  the  Christmas  element  am«g 
the  audience,  and  has  so  litde  rwpj*^ 
for  tlie  pantomime  that  he  depitfiv^ 
the    transformation    scene.     Hii  ** 
admirari  vie«vs  are  shared  by  pwte" 
sional  critics  in  his  neighbourbcw^  f*** 
however,  j^  away  and  prai«e  the  p»* 
in  their  papers  with  cnarming  vi^^' 
sisten-y.    In  the  stalls  tbey  ^^ ^ 
their  own    point   of    view;  in  *^^ 
offices  they  write  from  the  point  of  tw* 
of  the  public— a  happy  •anw^gao^^ 
without  which  the  rea<len  of  the  joo|' 
nahi,  who  giye  their  trust  thereto,  wam*^ 
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be  at  tYie  mercy  of  indmdiial  yagwies 
to  an  absurd  extent. 

The  majority  of  the  audience— in  all 
-  paxta  of   the   hoiiae— oome  determined 
to  enjoy    any   ent^iainment  prepared 
for  them  at  ChriBtmaa-time ;  and  they 
do  not  like  it  the  leas  if  they  make  less 
noise  than  they  naed  to  do.    There  is  a 
tradition  abont  Dmiy  Lane  and  Govent 
•'  Oarden  which  still  leads  to  a  oall  for 
a   senseless  song  about  'Hot  Godlina,* 
which  the  Clown  has  ngually  to  sing ; 
r    bnt  1  think  that  the  demonstration  is 
dying  ont  by  degrees ;  and  of  late  years 
holiday  audiences,  even  at  the  large 
theatres,  are  mnch  better  bebayed  than 
they  UJBC^  to  be.    But  pits  will  be  pits, 
ancl  galleries  inll  be  galleries,  and  un- 
Toliness —  from  the  latter  part  especially 
— may  still  he  considerea  on  the  cards. 
This,  however,  is  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment hefore  the  curtain;   and  hs  be 
Iit   from  me  to  deprecate  the   public 
delight. 
Many  of  the  andlenoe  move  abont  the 
theatre  between  the  acts— or  between 
the  pieces,  as  the  case  may  be;  and 
those  who  go  outside  for  a  time  will 
find  crowds  of  persons  there  assembled, 
who,  without  seeing  anything  of  the 
performance,  are  aadstiog  at  it  in  their 
own   way.    Towards   the   time  when 
carriaffes   are  ordered  many  vehicles 
assemble,  of  which  the  private  con- 
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veyanoes  have  the  pa».  There  is  a 
great  crowding,  too,  of  cabs  daimingto  • 
be  hired,  and  neceettary  oonteutions 
between  them  and  the  polioa  The 
number  of  volunteer  vagabonds*  who 
are  ready  to  run  anywhere  in  the 
cause  of  the  comeiv-out,  is  nothing  less 
than  legion ;  and  those  who  oommidsion 
one  of  them  to  get  a  cab  usually  find  a 
dozHU  claimants  to  the  honour  of  the 
service  rendered.  But  the  cabby  who 
is  really  engaged,  and  waits  in  good 
faith,  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  tampered 
with  by  these  maraudf  rs.  He  is  there, 
pimctual  to  his  post  when  wanted ;  and, 
although  he  has  not  seen  the  panto- 
mime, considers  that  he  has  had  a  eood 
evening's  entertainment.  Let  as  nope 
that  he  will  be  well  rewarded  by  his 
patrons  when  they  arrive  home;  and  if 
during  his  time  of  trial  he  has  not 
been  insensible  to  the  attraction  of 
refreshment,  let  us  also  hope  that  this 
frailty— a  mere  nothing;  for  Christmas- 
time—will  be  tttken  mto  account  A 
gentlemHU  who  is  clinging  to  a  lamp-poet 
hard  by  has  abused  this  chum  to  con- 
sidenition,and  the  only  hope  appropriate 
to  him  is,  that  he  will  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  police.  He  is  happily  little 
noticed  by  the  crowd  ooiuing  away 
from  fairy  land,  and  going  home  to 
dream— as  all  but  the  oisillusidned  are 
sure  to  do— through  the  ivory  gato. 
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BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 

•  I  boU  the  wotld  but  as  tli«  vwld ; 
▲  tUge  whan  vnxj  wmu  mwt  ^Uj  a  part.' 

MerekmU <if  VmSoe,  keiUSasz  . 

CHRISTMAS  hucome!  the  cheeiy  time  I 
And  ChristmM  nerer  oomes  too  auon. 
It  brings  the  pageant  PBOtomime, 

The  merry  Ulown  and  Pantaloon. 
We  laugh  when  that  aneer  painted  Clown 

Pelta  his  poor  friena  with  liah  and  gieens : 
He  trips  him  ap,  he  knocks  him  down ; 
They  fiatenuae  behind  the  scenes. 

Behind  the  scenes  I  ah,  what  a  change 

From  all  the  fixmt-?iew  glow  and  glitter ! 
Strained  canYSS  is  the  mountain -range. 

The  god  of  day's  a  coarse  gas-fitter ; 
With  tin  he  rolls  the  thonder  loud; 

The  monarch's  throne  a  prompter  screens ; 
The  King  himself  thoogh  princely  prond. 

Ghats  affifcbly  behind  Sie  scenes. 

Deception  throws  aside  the  mask ; 

Lear  hastens  home  to  tend  a  daughter ; 
The  Fairy,  wearied  with  her  task, 

Begales  herself  with  gin  and  water ; 
Illuoion  sinks  to  commonplace; 

The  Empresses  may  turn  to  queans; 
The  Villain  wears  an  honest  face ; 

And  all  is  changed  behind  the  scenes. 

The  Oomic  man  is  gay  no  more; 

Momus  no  longer  looks  diverting ; 
And,  with  a  fogie  of  threescore. 

The  Piiik  of  Purity,  alas  I  is  flirting ; 
Mias  Modesty  looks  bold  as  brass ; 

Mias  Betioenoe  says  what  she  means ; 
Titania's  weaver's  not  an  ass 

Wiien  he  disrobes  behind  the  scenes. 

Friend  Bardolph  oasts  away  his  nose ; 

MaWolio  lavs  aside  his  swagger ; 
While  Tragedy  laughs  out  and  throws 

To  blithe  Burlesque  her  bowl  and  dagger; 
Fat  Faistaff  flings  his  stuffings  off; 

The  supers  strut  like  embryo  Keans ; 
Good  Humour  turns  to  snarl  and  scoff; 

Folks  change  their  moods  behind  the  scenes. 

Upon  the  staffe  and  off  *tis  so; 

This  fabled  tale  de  te  narratur. 
Each  man  acts  in  the  social  show; 

The  Truth's  full  revelation  s  later. 
We  play  our  parts,  we  strut  our  hour ; 

Small  space  for  plaudits  intervenes; 
Then,  summoned  by  Supernal  Power, 

We  pass  iiideed  behind  the  scenes.  ^ 

OOTBBIET  Bbi* 
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THE  ELLESMEEB  THEATRICALS,  AND  WHAT  CAME 
OP  THEM. 

Is  Thbeb  Actts. 

.  .  .  .  « The  play's  the  (htng 
Wherein  I'U  catch  the  cofucience  of  the  Uog.'— Haxlit. 


PROLOGUE. 


SIB  THOMAS  ELLESMERE  Bat 
in  his  sanctum  at  EHesmere  Hall 
oyer  hia  breakfast,  quite  alone,  and, 
judging  frum  tlie  manner  in  winch  he 
iifglecied  his  grill  and  allowed  his 
chucolate  to  cool,  without  the  slightetit 
▼vstrge  of  an  appetite.  Soiuething  had 
evidently  occurred  to  disconcert  the 
baronet,  and  as  Sir  Thomas  was  not  a 
man  who  was  accustomed  to  have  his 
will  thwarted  or  his  purpose  oroaMK],he 
displayed  anything  but  a  spirit  of  ser- 
vile submission  to  this  novel  dispensa- 
tion of  events.  A  widower  or  long 
standing — how  long  nime  knew — but 
so  long,  indeed,  that  it  may  reasonably 
t)e  presomed  whether  it  ever  occurred 
to  him  as  possible  that  the  scheme  of 
creation  could  be  intended  to  include 
and  consult  any  one's  pleasure  or  con- 
venience save  his  own—Sir  Thomas 
EUesmere  was  the  incarnation  of 
suavity  and  beneficence  just  so  long  as 
there  WHS  no  let  or  hindimnce  to  the 
fulfilment  of  all  his  projects  and  the 
realization  of  all  his  wishes.  In  a  word, 
he  oould  not  tolerate  oontraHiction  of 
any  kind,  and,  as  has  been  hinted,  it 
was  quite  plain  that  he  had  received 
tome  of  that  moral  discipline  this 
morning.  Batkes,  the  butler,  had  just 
brought  in  the  letter-bag,  solemnly  nn- 
looked  it  in  his  master  s  presence,  and 
arranged  the  content^  siime  half-dozen 
epitttles  o2tM  the  'Times,-  en  ^eheUfn, 
on  the  table,  which  laborious  duty  oon- 
•oluded,  that  weil-driUed  fuuctionaiy 
retired  from  the  apartment,  leaving  Sir 
Thomas  to  the  perusal  of  his  corre- 
spondence and  the  consumption  of  his 
break&st — and  breakfast  was  a  meal 
that  the  baronet  usually  took  in  a  late 
as  wf  11  as  a  substantial  form. 

A  glorious  August  morning :  and  the 
window  of  Sir  Thomas  EUesmere's  oak- 
patmelled,  Turkey-carpeted,  and  velvet- 
fitted  room  opened  up«in  the  lawn,  from 
which  a  magnificent  view  of  the  park 
and  of  the  hills  that  bounded  the  EUes- 
mem  eatate  was  obtainabia  To  all 
these  attractions  of  nature  their  owner 
was  as  insensible  appttreutly  as  to  the 
culinary  allurements  of  his  ouok.  Only 
one  letter  had  he  opened,  and  that  was 
aigned,    '  Your    affectioDate    nephew, 


Frank  Netherton.'  But  Sir  Thomas 
read  it  over  and  over  again,  and  finally, 
havine  done  so  for  the  sixth  time, 
crumpled  it  up,  threw  it  down,  and 
took  to  pacing  the  room. 

'Very  well,'  soliltiquized  the  pro- 
prietor of  Ellesmere  Hall,  'yon  have 
made  your  bed,  Frank  Netherton,  and 
by  Heaven  you  shall  lie  on  it!  What 
an  utter  fool !  what  a  detestable  idiot 
the  lad  muut  be !  I  suppose  he  is  aware 
that  though  he  must  inherit  the  title  I 
can  leave  every  acre  and  every  sovereign 
away  from  him — and  I  will.  Married 
an  actress  I  By  George  I  in  my  day,  if 
we  cared  about  actresses,  we  did  not 
marry  them.  "Love!"— "purity!"  — 
"perfect  lady!" — so  devilish  likely— 
most  actresses  are  1'  Sir  Thomas  was 
oertMinly  very  anKry  indeed.  *  An  aetrei«8k 
by  George !  and  that  when  he  might 
have  had  Blanche  Fairh-igh  to-mortow 
for  the  mere  asking,  and  by  joining  tho 
two  estates  have  come  into  the  fitiOHt 
property  in  tlie  county.  I  can  stand 
most  things* — ^this  remark  by-the-by, 
was  only  true  in  a  very  modified  way — 
'  bat  not  this.  I'll  send  mund  for  Pip- 
pins'—Mr.  Pippins  was  Sir  Thomas's 
solicitor  in  the  neighbouring  country 
town — 'and  that  preoious  nephew  of 
mine  shall  know  what  a  codicil  means  f 
and  Sir  Thomas  Eilettmere  rang  the  bell 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  energy. 

*  Raikes,  send  round  to  Elle»ton,  with 
my  compliments  tu  Bfr.  Pippins^  and 
beg  him  to  come  here  at  once— and, 
Baikes,  find  out  Leatherstiap '  —  Mr. 
Leatherstrap  was  the  baronefs  head 
gamekeeper— 'and  tell  him  I  want  to 
speak  tonim.' 

The  delivenr  of  these  mandates 
seemed  somewhat  to  mollify  tiie  baro- 
net, for  he  sat  down  in  his  chair  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  had  relieved  his 
conscience,  opened  the  other  letters, 
glanced  through  the  *  Times,'  and  made 
a  show  of  breakfiuting. 

'Leatherhtrap/  »aid  Sir  T.  Ellesmere, 
in  reply  to  that  worthy  man's  respectful 
salutation.  •  Mr.  Netherton  will  not 
come  here  on  the  ist,  nor  will  be 
shoot  in  any  of  my  coverts  '—and  Sir 
Thomas  emphasized  the  possessive  pro- 
noun—*  this  season.    I  don't  think  I 
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BhaU  fthoot  either,  for  I  fancy  I  shall  go 
to  Italy/ 

'  Duudo  what's  up  with  Sir  Thomaa,' 
nmarked  Leatherbtrap,  aa  Baikea  re- 
galed him  in  the  aeryanta'  hall  pre^ions 
to  hia  departure  with  a  pint  of  home- 
brewed; *  he's  in  a  reg'lar  takin'  about 
snmmnt,*  and  the  speaker  blew  the  bead 
off  hia  ale,  and,  intmr  haunt^  drained 
it  at  a  draught  *  Mr.  Frank,  I  gues8» 
he's  been  up  to  some  game  or  other.' 

*  That's  about  it,'  replied  the  butler ; 
'and  if  SQ^  so  much  the  worn  for  him. 
I  know  when  ftir  Thomas  means  buai- 
nesa,  and  if  he  ever  did  he  does  this 
morning.' 

Yes,  Mr.  Frank  Netherton,  Sir 
Thomas  Ellesmere's  ne^^ew  and  bar, 
had  married  Miss  Minnie  Layelle,  the 
aetress:  and  the  intermw  which  Sir 
Thomas  had  a  few  hours  later  with 
Mr.  Pippins  conclusively  proved  the 
baronet— to  use  Mr.  Baikes's  expression 
—did  *mean  busines^*  and  resulted  in 
the  formal  diunheriting  of  the  young 
gentleman  in  question. 

ACT  I. 

December  had  come,  and  Christmas 
was  dose  impending.  There  were  to 
be  great  doings  at  EUlesmeie  Hall.  Sir 
Thomas  had  returned  from  the  Conti- 
nent, and  the  old  house  was  full  of 
guests.  There  was  nothing  which 
pleaeed  Sir  Thomas  better  than  playing 
the  r6le  of  the  grand  signer — there  waa 
no  part  in  which  he  was  seen  to  such 
advantage.  By  thia  time  he  had  in 
great  measure  contrived  to  shake  off  the 
annoyance  which  tlie  miaerable  m^ 
dUianee  of  his  nepliew  had  caused. 
'  Thank  God,'  mentally  ejaculated  Sir 
Thomas,  '  there's  a  difft* reuce  of  name, 
and,  after  all,  the  disgrace  won't  be  a 
family  one.'  Of  course  there  were  mo- 
ments when  the  truth  came  out  that 
blood  is  thicker  than  water— times  when 
Sir  Thomas  was  anything  but  happy 
srt  the  rtrtrospect  of  Uie  whole  business 
-^nav,  tines  when  he  almost  felt  dis- 
posed to  welcome  back  his  nephew,  and 
to  extend  the  right  hand  of  recognition 
and  forgiveness :  but  the  man's  nature 
was  stem  as  iron,  and  Ujese  paasing 
moments  of  weakness  were  invariably 
followed  by  a  reaction  of  inflexibility. 

For  the  present,  he  was  perfectly  con- 
tented with  the  existing  condition  of 
affairs.  He  was  an  admiiable  host, 
and  he  was  pleased  with  his  guests. 
Who  were  there  ?  Why  almost  every- 
one in  the  county  who  was  an>body, 
and  no  insignificant  aprinkJing  of  well- 
known  metropolitan  cuaraoters.  There 
were  political  celebrities,   and   there 


were  one  or  two  modentely-efliilgBit 
lihuaiy  stan;  the  Oariton,  the  Atfae 
nsBum,  and  the  Garrick,  all  had  their 
representatives.  There  was  that  ex- 
tremely winning  companion,  Gbarltt 
Merrimao ;  there  waa  that  rising  yoong 
UiUHUeur,  Beginald  GraoeleBB,  bzkI 
several  other  stote  minorei  as  well  w 
majora  of  the  laBhi<maUe  finnameDt. 
Then,  of  course,  there  were,  as  bs 
been  said,  the  county  people.  BUnche 
Fairleigh,  that  should  have  beenFzuik 
Netherton's  bride,  graced  the  msDsioiL 
Genersl  Martinet  and  the  MisEes  Usi- 
tinet  had  come.  There  «waa  the  con- 
tingent of  the  three  Lytewytfce  girls; 
and  there  waa  the  extremely  acoost- 
idished  Miss  Yavaaor.  Sir  Thonss 
EUeameie  had  intended  the  gatheriiv 
to  be  a  aucoeas:  he  had  certaiDly 
omitted  no  st^pe  which  he  posaUy 
oould  have  taken  lor  achievu^  ^ 
ambition. 

*  Oki  EUeamere  knows  how  tbinp 
ought  to  be  dune,'  said  Charks  Uem- 
mao,  in  the  smoking-room:  'for  my- 
mASf  I  don*t  care  how  long  this  Chiiat- 
DMS  is  protracted.'  Mr.  Morimic 
fimded,  to  uce  his  ovm  expressiflo,  tfast 
he  was  'making  the  running'  at  a 
great  paoe  with  Miaa  Fairlei^b;  sod 
*hang  it»'  as  he  used  to  say,  *m  tb€W 
hard  times  an  heiress  is  a  godseod. 
Bllesmere's  coverta  axe  cerfsiaiy 
splendid,  Tve  played  on  worse  billisrd 
tabke  than  the  one  here^  and  certaisly 
never  want  better  dinners  or  nae 
unimpeachable  Chambertin.  I  ^J* 
Gracdeas,  how  ia  your  company  getting 
on  for  thcae  theatricals?  'Tis yoarow 
piece,  they  tell  me.  ao  you  ought  to 
coach  them  well.    What's  its  name? 

•Well,'  responded  that  gentlemM, 
*I  had  called  it  originally  "Fsauly 
Feuds,"  but  hearing  that  Sir  Thcow 
had  parted  witli  his  nephew  recently  in 
terms  of  anything  but  curdial  s^"^ 
and  thinking  it  not  impossible  that  he 
might  take  my  title  aa  a  ptnujudam- 
aion,  I  have  changed  it  to  ^^Tlucker 
than  Water.'" 

•Eh?-ahl— what?'  said  Mr.  Mer- 
rimac,  who  was  at  that  momeDt  o- 
gaged  in  building  a  Spanish  cMtte  » 
gigantic  structure,  on  the  strenRtii  05 
Miss  Fsirleigh's  money.  'Ohl  1  seel 
devilish  good  UX).    Decent  ceate  T 

*  Admirable.  Miss  VaWtfor.  wiio 
plays  the  heroine,  has  real  ge"»'"»  •*" 
all  the  reat,  1  flatter  myself,  aw  nwe 
than  passable.  As  for  the  s^^* 
Nathan,  whom  I  U.ld  to  be  qpedni^ 
careful  in  the  matter,  has  sent  oowj 
the  best  thing  wliich  he  ewr  tarnej 
out  I've  played  the  part  of  s»»^ 
stage  manager  more  than  once  beiwvi 
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l>ut  never  with  laeh  satisfaction.  Tes, 
I  think  we  ahall  ''bring  down  the 
house."  * 

'  Seeing  that  this  crib  is  so  deacedly 
•oomfortable/  remarked  Mr.  Memmac, 
*  one  can't  help  pitying  that  poor  be<;gar, 
^eiherton«  for  the  mesd  he  nas  made  of 
the  whole  aifoir.  Know  whom  he  mar* 
ried  at  all?  Some  girl,  I  fitnoy. con- 
nected with  the  stage.  Great  mistake 
that.' 

*  No,  I  don't  know  at  all  whom  he 
married/  answered  OracelesB.   '  As  yon 
say,  it  is  a  pity  ;  and  between  yon  and 
me,  I  think  old  EUesmere  is  something 
-of  an  obstinate  old  donkey  not  to  take 
some  steps  to  ascertain  whether  the  child 
is  not  after  all  decently  presentable.    I 
don't  approve  of  the  sweeping  condem- 
nation which  it  is  fashionable  to  meto 
oat  to  ail  aotressea    Because  a  woman 
is  compelled  to  make  her  bread,  and 
finds  that  she  makes  it  best  on  the 
stage,  is  there  any  reason  to  soppoee 
her  worse  than  the  remainder  of  her 
irreproachable  sex  ?* 

*  Ah,  well,  yon  know,'  oracularly  re- 
plied Bfr.  Menimao;  *  deuce  take  it, 
oat — ^you  know  what  I  mean.' 

*Know.  but  don't  appreciate.  Ill 
tell  you  what,  Merrimac,  to  change  the 
subject ;  I'm  by  no  means  certain  that 
notwithstanding  all  his  tremendous 
worldly  wisdom  Sir  Thomas  may  not 
do  quite  as  foolish  a  thing  as  his 
nephew  appears  to  have  dene.  The 
old  boy  is  as  vain  as  a  peaoock,  and 
thinks  that  threescore  years  have  in 
no  way  diminished  his  personal  sttrao- 
tioDS  or  power  of  lady-killing.  Did 
yon  notice,  Charlie,  how  he  was  going 
It  with  that  widow,  Mrs.  Flatter— an 
unoommonly  clever  wonma,  let  me  toll 
you— to-night ;  how  he  eyed  her,  and 
made  pretty  speeches,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it?  I'll  take  W  odds  that,  if  she 
only  plays  him  skilially,  there  may  be 
a  Lady  EUesmere  before  next  year's 
out.* 

And  Reginald  Oraoeless  lit  another 
of  the  excellent  havannas  which  Sir 
Thomas  kept  for  liis  friends— just  as  he 
kept  the  smoking-room,  for  ne  was  a 
stranger  himself  to  the  delights  of  nico- 
tine. 

Apropos  of  the  last  remark  of  this 
gentleman,  Mrs.  Flutter  was  at  this 
present  moment  engaged  in  conversing 
on  precisely  the  snme  theme  with  her 
sister,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Plymley,  who, 
with  her  long  hair  floating  down  over 
her  white  dressing-robe,  had,  in  the 
coarse  of  that  talk  which  women  love  to 
have  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  cham- 
bers with  each  other  before  they  retire 
for  the  night,  broached  the  subject 


'Nonsense,  my  dear,*  said  3frs. 
Flutter:  'I  tell  you  it*s  perfectly  ab- 
surd. Why  Sir  Thomas  is  old  enough 
to  be  my  granrl&ther.' 

*  Never  mind  that,'  said  the  sagacious 
little  Mrs.  Flymley;  'there's  no  love 
liice  an  old  love,  to  make  the  adage  a 
little  more  complimentary.  My  dear 
Laura,  if  I  were  you  I  should  sincerely 
think  about  him.  Depend  on  it  he's 
hooked.' 

'Nonsense,  child,'  again  responded 
Mrs.  Flutter;  hot  in  spite  of  this 
deprecatory  sentiment,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  Mrs.  Flutter  did  not 
entirely  acquiesce  in  her  sister's  view 
of  the  question. 


ACT  n. 

As  hss  been  said,  Reginald  Grace- 
less was  a  stege  manager  of  unflinobing 
rigour  and  unrelenting  activity.  He 
felt  that  his  reputetion  was  staked  upon 
the  piece  which  he  had  written  for  the 
EUesmere  theatricals,  and  he  was  de- 
termined that  ito  representetion,  at  any 
rate,  should  be  all  that  coald  be  de- 
sired* His  decrees  were  issued  right 
and  left ;  his  edicto  cut  at  the  root  of 
the  creature  comforte  and  conveniences 
of  more  than  one  of  the  amateur  com- 
panv.  The  hour  fixed  for  rehearsal  was 
m  the  afternoon,  immediately  upon  the 
conclusion  of  lunch,  and  Bfr.  Graceless 
took  care  that  there  was  no  unnecessary 
dawdling  over  the  meal  Did  Charles 
Merrimac  attempt  to  protract  it  by  a 
flirtation  with  tnat  very  piquant  young 
lady,  the  second  of  the  Ly tewytte  girls, 
she  was  instantly  'called'  by  the  re- 
morseless disciplinarian. 

'  What  an  infernal  nuisance  you  are, 
Graceless,'  remarked  Mr.  Merrimac,  in 
a  spirit  of  confiding  candour  one  day 
on  one  of  these  interruptions. 

'  Can't  help  it,  my  dear  fellow ;  quite 
out  of  the  question.  No  trifling  with 
the  facts,  you  know.  Young  ladies 
must  answer  tlieir  call— never  do  to 
keep  the  whole  company  waiting  for 
half  an  hour  simply  because  an  idle 
young  gentleman  hke  yourself  wants 
to  whisper  sweet  inanities  into  Clara 
Lytewytto's  ears.  As  it  is,  we  have  not 
too  much  time,  you  know.  We  play  on 
Christma9-eve— only  four  days  off.  By 
Jtivel  there's  the  doctor's  carriage! 
Wonder  who's  the  sick  man  now?* 

Mr.  Reginald  Graceless  hadn't  long 
to  wait  before  be  received  that  infor- 
mation, for  Dr.  Mirumel  came  up  to 
him  in  about  ten  minutes*  time,  and 
beckoned  him  aside. 

'  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  Mr.  Grace- 
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\en,  to  baye  in  any  wn j  to  interrupt 
yonr  proceedings ;  bat  I  mnift  impera- 
tively forbid  Miat  Vayaaor'n  taking  any 
further  part  in  your  tbeatrioaU.  As  it 
is,  siie  has  orerstrained  ber  nerres,  and 
oyer>excited  ber  system  to  a  most  an- 
panloniihle  extent  She  has  already 
ndnted  once  today— sheer  exhaostion  : 
nenroas  system  won't  stand  it  If  she 
goes  on  with  what  she  is  doing  now,  I 
won't  answer  for  the  consequences,  and 
I  mast  now,  onoe  for  all.  enter  my  pro- 
fessional veto  against  it' 

*  Good  beayens,  doctor,  but  what  are 
we  to  do  ?  Here  it  only  wan  ts  ihree  days 
to  the  time.  Suppose  Mm  Y ayaeor  was 
to  lie  by  till  the  night  on  which  we 
play,  and  then  — ' 

*'Mtut  not  be  done,  my  dear  sir,  upon 
any  consideration;'  and  the  tone  of 
Br.  Miramel  eyidt-ntly  betokened  that 
against  this  judgment  there  could  be  no 
appeal.  *  Haye  you  not  got  here  some 
otlier  young  lady  who  would  fill  Miss 
Vayasor's  r^,  and  who  in  a  public 
spirit  would  come  forward  to  flU  the 

But  this,  Mr.  Graoeless,  with  an 
emphasis  scarcely  perhaps  compliment- 
ary to  the  histnonic  capacities  of  the 
remainder  cf  the  young  ladies  at  EUes- 
nyre,  pronounced  to  be  entirely  out  of 
the  qut-stion.  Why,  the  part  was  the 
heay&st  and  the  most  important  one  in 
the  piece :  all  depended  on  the  heroine 
— the  most  effecttre  situations— in  fact 
the  whole  *  go'  of  the  pUy.  It  would 
be  as  much  as  a  professional  actress, 
and  that  one  who  was  more  tlian  or- 
dinarily quick  at  her  study,  could  do  to 
get  up  the  part  in  time. 

*  Then,'  said  Dr.  Miramel,  catching 
at  the  idea,  *  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  enlist  the  seryices  of  some  such  pro- 
fessional actress?  Surely  with  your 
experience  of  the  London  world,  Mr. 
Graceless,  you  must  know  more  than 
one  who  would,  and  could,  do  all  you 
could  require.  Once  again,  Miss  Ya- 
yasor  cannot  and  must  not  act' 

*'Ti8  the  only  thing  to  be  done/ 
gloomily  responded  Mr.  Reginald 
Graceless,  determined,  at  any 'rate,  that 
the  tiling  should  not  fall  through,  and 
that  «  Thicker  than  Water'  should  be 
a  success  after  alL  '  Yes,'  he  con- 
tinued musingly,  *  I  think  I  could  find 
the  actress  we  require,  one  who  would 
do  the  thing  admirably — if  only  she 
has  no  engHgement,  and  I  don't  think 
she  has.  But  what  will  these  people 
here  say  to  the  introduction  of  the  pro- 
fesbiimal  element?  The  world  is  so 
h\  perbolioally  sensitiye  on  theje  mat- 
ten*.' 

'  If  you  haye  any  misgiyings  on  the 


point,  dismiss  them  altogether,  I  wryak} 
say,— or  else  don't  go  into  particular 
explanations  at  alL  The  young  hdy  is 
merely  an  aooompliabed  anaatiAir— thst 
will  do,  I  imagine.  Uuleas,  iodeed, 
her  name  and  her  face  are  too  veil 
known  to  admit  of  that  acoounL  I 
suppose  she  will  oome  ch^ieroiied.' 

*Oh!  I  tlimk  the  thinr  csn  be 
managed  without  any  scandal  at  alL 
The  young  lady — and  I  use  the  word 
in  more  than  a  oonyentkmal  sense— ia 
not  80  illustrious  a«  to  be  leougnaed 
eyerywhere,  and  if  any  of  the  people 
here  haye  eyer  seen  her  play  in  Loodoe, 
depend  upon  it  they  forgot  her  nasi^ 
when  they  destroyed  the  pJaybilL' 

In  tills  wise  then  the  matter  «b9 
to  be  arranged,  and  it  was  known  tiist 
same  afternoon  at  £lleamers  Hall 
that  Mr.  Graceless  had  rushed  poit 
haste  up  to  town  to  aee  whether  he 
could  not  manages  to  aecore  the  serriees 
of  some  accomplished  ankateur — Sir 
Thomas  gaye  him  carte  blanche  to 
bring  down  whomaoeyer  he  liked,  and  sa 
many  as  he  liked— in  the  place  of  Mis 
Vayasor,  who  was  so  unfortunately  in- 
yalided. 

We  must  change  the  scene.   Londoa. 
A    dark,  dripping,  dank,    Vecembet 
day~-altogether  unlike  Christmas  wea- 
ther, as  people  with  g^reat  originalitj 
remarked  to  each  other    on  meeting 
in  the  streets  and   elsewhere.     Tfas 
stagf^door  at  the  Palladium  Tbeatie 
—a    g^my,    sooty -looking    entnuxr, 
round  which  those  personages,  wbou 
appearance    is    peculiarly    tlieatricilT 
lounged,  and  smoked,  and  chatted.  Thv 
Palladium  was  closed,  and,  contiary  to 
usual  dramatic  precedent  the  maosger 
did  not  intend  to  open  his  doors  on 
Boxing-night  but  to  wait  till  the  fint 
day  of  the  new  year,  when  he  ww 
going  to  offer  to  the  public  an  eotirely 
new  piece,  of  strong  domestic  interest, 
scenery  and  properties  expressly  fitted 
and  prepared  for  the  occasion— as  the 
bills  announced. 

*  Miss  Layelle  here  ?'  inquired  Mr. 
Graoeless  of  the  doorkeeper. 

Yes;  Miss  Layelle  was  there,  and 
had  just  finished  rehearsal  Woold 
the  gentleman  send  up  his  card?  The 
gentleman  did  send  up  his  card,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  young  actress,  whose  nsme;  i^ 
will  be  remembered  by  the  reflder.be 
has  probably  heard  before.  Mr.  Grace- 
less stated  the  purpose  of  his  misaon. 
Oh  I  Miss  Layelle  would  do  aajtbing 
for  him — how  could  she  do  enough- 
seeing  what  Mr.  Graceless'  kiiKJoetf 
had  been  to  her — and  in  truth  it  wai 
Mr.  Graoeless  who  had   been  instrs- 
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mental  in  procuring  her- her  preaent 
engagement  What  was  the  name  of 
the  house  ? 

*£llP8mexe  Hall,  Sir  Thomaa— my 
dear  Miss  Lavelle/  said  Mr.  Gracelees, 
unaware  that  the  name  otrald  have  any 
interest  for  that  young  lady,  the  &ct  of 
whose  marriage  eyen  was  known 
scarcely  to  any  one  who  was  what  she 
called  a  business  friend— and  that  was 
ihe  extent  of  Mr.  Graceless'  friendiiliip 
at  present—*  are  you  unwell  ?*  for  BlUss 
lAvelle  had  changed  colour,  and  trem- 
bled all  OTor  at  the  mention  of  the 
word. 

'  Oh,  no,  it's  nothine  f  a  little  giddi- 
ness, tliat's  all— this  theatre  is  so  hot' 

Somehow  or  other,  Mr.  Graceless, 
irhose  wits  were  tolerably  wide  awake, 
noticing  MissLaTelle's  confusion,  jumped 
at  once  to  a  conclusion,  which  he  only 
in^cated  to  himself  by  mentally  ex- 
claiming-* By  Jove  I  1  wonder ' 

HowtiTer,  it  was  all  arranged :  Miss 
liBTelle  said  she  was  sure  that  pa- 
tient study  would  enable  her  to  get 
m>  the  pieoe«  It  was  'IMesday  now — 
Friday  the  playing— well,  slie  would 
be  at  Ellesmere  station  by  the  liret 
train  on  Friday  morning,  where  Mr. 
Giacless  v  ould  meet  her  and  drive  her 
over  to  the  UalL  They  would  be  able 
to  ha?e  a  rehearsal  at  once,  and  that 
Mias  Lavelle  thought,  with  going  over 
the  difficult  parts  two  or  three  times, 
would  be  enough. 

Miss  Lavelle  hurried  home  to  the 
little  huuBe  in  Brompton  in  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ketherton  lived. 

*  Frank !'  she  said,  *  what  do  you 
think  has  happened?*  and  Mrs.  Kether- 
ton tuld  her  husband  everything. 
«  What  am  I  to  do  Frank  ?  do  you 
mind  my  going  7* 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  Mr.  Ketherton. 
*  Let  me  hare  a  look  at  the  piece  and 
your  part.  By  Jove !  ••  Thicker  than 
Water  "^family  quarrels — irate  father. 
I  see — prodigal  son— ^gel  of  peace — 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters— and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  Curious  coincidence, 
rather,  upon  my  wotd !' 


ACTin. 
Great  excitement  at  Ellesmere  Hall. 
The  eventftd  Friday  had  arrived.  Mi§s 
Ljfudhurst— that  was  Miss  Lavelle's 
acting  name  for  the  occasion,  to  avoid 
all  poiisibiiity  of  a  discovery  which 
might  create  a  scandal— had  come. 
The  curtain  was  to  rise  at  nine,  and  it 
was  now  eight  Miss  Lyndhurst  was 
universally  declared  promising,  and 
Mr.  Beginald  Graceless  tras  more  than 


satisfied  with  the  rehearsal  of  the  after- 
noon. Yes;  it  would  and  should  be  a 
success  1 

*  Gad  I'  remarked  Charles  Merrimac, 
*  from  the  way  in  which  Graceless 
bothers  himself  abimt  it  all,  you'd 
think  he  looked  upon  the  whole  thing 
as  a  puffiog  advertuement  for  himself.'' 

*  Aunty,^  said  Miss  Lavelle  to  the 
old  lady  who  had  brought  her  up  ever 
since  she  could  remember;  *  I  don't 
know  how  it  is^  but  I  feel  so  dreadfully 
nervous  to-night  I  hope  for  Mr. 
Graceless*  sake  I  shall  not  break  down.' 

Mrs.  Pickett — ^that  was  tlie  name  of 
Miss  Lavelle's  duenna — ^it  is  needless 
to  observe^  knewtlie  relation  in  which 
her  charge  stood  to  the  master  of  Elles- 
mere Hall,— that  of  the  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Ellesmere's  nephew. 

*  Kever  fear,  darling ;  vou  will  do 
yourself  justice :  'tis  just  the  piece  for 
you,  and  I  tliink  that  to-night  may  be 
a  great  success  for  us  all.' 

Punctually  at  nine  the  curtain  drew 
up  and  the  play  bfgan.  Sir  Thomsfr 
Ellesmere  was  seated  in  the  middle  of 
the  front  benches  with  the  Countess  of 
Fitz  Foodie  on  one  side^  and  the  pretty 
widow,  Mrs.  Flutter,  on  the  otlier. 
There  were  all  the  oounty  magnates. 
Mr.  Graceless  ielt  like  a  man  wl^  com- 
mences a  career. 

Miss  Lyndhurst  walks  on  the  stsge,. 
bows  gracefnllv,  is  applauded  heartily. 
Sir  Thomas  Ellesmere  had  not  seen  the 
lady  before.  He  lifted  his  eyes  from 
pretty  Mrs.  Flutter's  face  and  looked. 
If  you  had  scrutinized  the  baronet 
closely,  you  would  have  noticed  just  the 
slightest  little  start  in  the  world.  If 
you  could  have  heard  his  mental  excla- 
mation, it  was,  'Heavens I  how  wonder- 
ful ly  like !'  For  the  rest  of  the  evening 
Sir  Thomas  Ellesmere,  not  a  little  to 
that  lady's  mortification,  withdrew  his 
attention  ttom  the  widow  and  devoted  it 
to  the  play.  The  Countess  of  Fitz 
Foodie  was  heard  to  remark  to  her 
next-door  neighbour,  Lsdy  Fitz  Fum, 
that  '  Sir  Thomas  was  almost  as  much 
interested  and  pleased  with  the  per- 
formance as  if  he  had  never  entered  a 
theatre  m  his  life.'  In  fact,  Sir  Thomaa 
scarcely  ever  lifted  his  glance  fh>m  the 
stage :  he  never  remov^  it  from  Miss 
Lyndhurst  •Marvellously  like!*  that 
was  his  sole  criticism. 

The  play  was  in  three  acts— and  the 
Isst  scene  of  the  third  was  iu  the  course 
of  performance.  The  contending  emo- 
tious  of  stubborn  pride  and  yielding 
affection — the  fight  between  the  two- 
first  relentless,  the  then  moved,  and  the 
finally  forgiving  father— the  equally 
proud  and  offending  son^these  were 
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the  materials  oat  of  whioh  ibe  play- 
wright had  conitnicted  his  drania. 
'  Love  was  lord  of  all,'— feminine  ten- 
derness conquered  a  natore  prond  as 
Lucifer  and  uubending  as  adamant. 
The  diainberited  was  restored — the  ties 
of  laoe  were  stronger  than  the  hate— 
blood  was  '  thicker  than  water.'  All 
this  was  admirably  depicted,  and  the 
way  in  which  Miss  Lyndhurst  repre- 
sented the  dea  e»  maefUnd  of  the  piece 
was  admirable.  She  was  applauded  to 
the  echo.  As  for  Sir  Thomas  EUea- 
mere.  he  was  tu  twweU  bred  to  betray 
the  intensity  of  his  feelings;  but  he 
was  not  sorry  when  the  company  dis- 
persed, and  he  ootdd  set  quietly  to  his 
Banctum  in  which  we  nave  already  seen 

Amarvelloas  likeness  1  and  in  that 
lady's  case  it  was  more  than  a  likeness, 
it  was  identity.  Sir  Thomas  had  seen 
that  cToning  in  Misi  Lyndhurst  the 
very  image  of  Hand  Thurton,  the  go- 
Temess  wDom  lie  had  made  his  wife 
nearly  twenty-five  vean  ago,  whom  he 
had  pensioned  oifwhen  in  bis  seHUhness 
he  wearied  of  her,  and  news  of  whose 
death  reached  him  soon  afterwards, 
almost  simultaneously  with  that  of  her 
infSEmt  Tiiis  was  the  one  mistake  which 
Sir  Thomas  had  made  in  the  oourse  of 
his  life,  and  directly  he  had  committed 
it  he  spared  no  efforts  to  repair  it  Sir 
Thomas  frankly  told  Maud  that  he 
found  he  had  acted  foolishly ;  it  was 
imposnUe  they  could  live  happily — 
the  world  which  they  each  of  them 
knew  and  liked  was  so  dilEarent  Of 
oourse  Ifaud  should  be  amply  provided 
for,  and  so,  too^  ihould  their  child,  if  she 
lived:  and  Sir  Thomas  mentioned  a 
handsome  amount  Ladv  Ellesmere 
refased  this.  She  would  not  take  a 
penny  more  than  she  was  actually  com- 
pelled: she  had  supported  herself 
once,  and  she  could  do  so  again.  As 
for  her  child,  Maud  vowed  that  she 
should  never  touch,  if  she  could  help  it 
a  farthing  of  her  other's  money.  So  her 
ladyship  left  Sir  Thomas :  the  title  she 
renounced :  she  was  plain  Mrs.  Gennian 
—and   resumed   the   old   business  of 

All  this  Su-  Thomas  Ellesmere  knew. 
But  then — and  here  the  baronet's  con- 
fusion became  redoubled.  Did  not 
Maud  write  to  him,  in  her  own  hand, 
informing  him  that  her  child  was  dead  ? 
Well,  if  so — ^no;  that  could  not  be,  and 
as  Sir  Thomas  Ellesmere  thought  of 
her  appearance  in  tliat  last  scene,  he 
felt  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  wboee 
child  Miss  Lyndhurst  was—his  own  and 
Maud's. 

Well,  the  morrow  would  come;  and, 


perhaps  thb-Mrs.  Pickett,  under  wboae 
protpction  Miss  Lyndhurst  had  azrived, 
would  be  able  to  do  aaakethiag  towardd 
clearing  up  the  mysfeety :  with  wkidi 
reflection  Sir  Thomas  went  b>  bed,  and 
endeavoured  to  go  to  sleep  as  widL 

Tlie  morning  came — the  momini^  of 
Christmas  Day,  and  the  bells  ma^  out 
the  old  message,  which  is  yet  ever  nev, 
of  peace  and  good-will  to  all  the  vratid. 

Baikes  informed  Sir  Tfaonas  timi 
Mrs.  Pickett  and  her  nieoe,  Mias  Lynd- 
burst  were  gmng  to  return  to  Lmdm 
by  the  first  train,  as  tfaey  did  not  like  to 
be  away  ftom  home  on  Christmas  Day. 

'Present  my  oomplimenfs  to  Ifia. 
Pickett*  said  Sur  Thomas,  *  and  ask 
her  whether  she  could  give  me  a  few 
minutes*  oonversatioa  at  her  kiiBme,' 
The  answer  was  broqght  back  tbal 
Mrs.  Pickett  would  be  ready  at  ooeeL 
So  Sir  Thomas  went  to  his  ■*"f4"*'^  at 


once. 

'  Mrs.  Picket^  I  have  no  doubt  my 
request  will  seem  strange,  but  I  sbndd 
feel  exceedingly  obliged  if  yon  wooU 
answer  one  or  two  auestiona  to  me  re- 
specting Miss  Lyndhurst  I  have  a 
very  particular  otyeot  indeed  in  asking, 
lam  much  surixiBed  at  a  most  extra- 
ordinary likeness  in  her  to  one  wlum  I 
knew  once  welL* 

'  She  is  exactly  what  hermolher  was, 
Sir  Thomas— her  yery  image.' 

'  May  I  ask  you  something  moic 
curious   though  my  questiGn  is— bas 
Lyndhurst  always  lieen  her  name  V 

Mrs.  Pickett  here  looked  onnfased. 
When,  shortly  befine  her  deaOi,  Maud 
Oennian  had  given  her  only  child  into 
her  hands,  she  had  made  her  pnmiae 
by  a  solemn  vow  that  her  real  name 
should  never  be  revealed.  Maud  bad 
further  told  Mis.  Pickett  who  had  pro- 
mised to  bring  up  the  in&nt  as  well  ss 
her  poor  means  afforded  her,  that  die 
was  to  be  considered  as  one  deed  to  the 
world;  *for,'  added  Maud,  •!  cannot 
tell  you  wh^,  but  I  think  I  could 
scarcely  rest  m  my  gmye  if  her  father, 
who  still  lives,  should  hear  of  her,  and 
taking  her  from  you,  teach  her  to 
despise  her  mother*s  memory.' 

*Mr8.  Pickett,'  said  Sir  lliomas 
Ellesmere,  noticmg  that  good  lady's 
evident  perplexity,  '  you  have  told  me 
something.  Am  I  not  right  in  snp- 
posing  that  Miss  Lyndhuist's  real  name, 
as  known  to  you,  is  Gennian  ?  I  am — 
well,  in  that  case,  it  is  her  ftither  wlio 
is  speaking  to  you.  Yes,  MIb.  Pickett 
Maud  Gennian  was  my  wif&  We 
sepHrated :  and  Miss  Lyndhurst  ia 
Maud  Ellesmere.' 

If  Mrs.  Pickett  had  been  told  that 
her  charge  had  suddenly  come  into  the 
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^Inglish  soTereignty  she  oould  not  have 
exhibited  more  surprise.  Perfectly 
fipeeohlesB  she  sat 

'  It  18  quite  true,*  said  Sir  Thomas, 
*  and  now  will  you  let  me  see  and  speak 
to  my  daughter  V 

*  But,  Sir  Thomas,'  said  Mrs.  Pic- 
kett, who  by  this  time  had  recovered 
her  speech,  '  there  iB  sometliiog  else 
you  must  know.  Minnie — I  have  always 
•called  her  Minnie— is  always  spoken  of 
as  Minnie  Lavelle.  She  is  an  actress, 
you  know:  Mr.  Graoelesa  thought  it 
would  be  better,  however,  that  she 
should  not  use  her  stage  name  here, 
-and  she  would  not  use  her  married 
name  because — oh,  dear  me  I  her  has- 
l)and.  Sir  Thomas,  is * 

*  Lavelle — married,*  repeated  the  ba- 
jonet,  mechanically,  '  then,  great  hea- 
vens I  my  daughter  is  Mrs.  Netherton, 
my  nephew's  wifel  and  disinheriting 
him,  I  should  have  disinherited  her — 
^er,  Maud's  daughter! — ^Maud,  whom 
I  would  do  anything  in  the  world  could 
I  but  recompense  for  the  sin  of  past 
^ysl* 

EPILOGUE. 

We  may  drop  the  curtain  on  the 

,  meeting  which  took  place  between  Sir 

Thomas  Ellesmere  and  his  daughter. 

Ifothing  need  be  said  as  to  the  aneuish 

«rhich  that  proud  man  suffered— of  the 


doable  Nemesis  which  on  the  discovery 
he  had  made  had  come  upon  him. 
When  Maud  Netherton  went  back  to 
town  that  day,  she  did  not  go  attended 
by  Mrs.  Pickett  alone.  Sir  Thomas 
pleaded  a  business  summons  to  his 
guests,  and  requested  that  if  he  should 
fail  to  be  back  in  time  for  dinner  thev 
would  allow  his  sister  and  her  husband, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshman,  to  do  the 
honours  of  host  and  hostess.  He  was 
not  back  in  time  for  dinner :  that  day 
he  dined  in  the  little  house  at  Bromp- 
ton.  Wholly  superfluous,  too,  it  is  to 
add,  that  on  that  day  week — New  Year's 
Day — ^Miss  Lavelle  did  not  appear  at 
the  Palladium  Theatre,  that  a  substi- 
tute was  found,  and  that  the  whole 
erfy  we£e  at  Ellesmere.  By  this  time 
r.  Pippins's  services  had  been  again 
called  into  requisition.  As  for  Mrs. 
Flutter,  she  did  not  become  Lady  Elles- 
mere. As  for  Mr.  Netherton,  what 
need  to  say  that  he  was  not  disinherited 
because  he  had  married  an  actress? 
As  for  Reginald  Graceless,  it  is  enough 
to  observe  that,  independently  of  the 
dramatic  successes  which  he  has  subse- 
quently achieved,  he  considers  his 
merits  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  plavwrights  on  record  are 
sufficiently  established  by  the  mere  fact 
that  he  wrote  '  Thicker  than  Water,'  to 
say  nothiog  of  managing  the  theatricals 
at  Ellesmere  HalL 
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9i  Cale  iDitb  dim  l^esHtngpf. 


FIB8T  BSADISO.— BOW  TBE  GHOST  WAS  XA]>E. 


LONDON  was  empty,  and  I  was 
miaeiable.  I  aat  at  my  lonely 
breakfioMt-table,  wearing  my  aliM>en 
and  perufling  the  '  Timea.'  I  had  de- 
▼ouied  a  part  of  the  mannalade^  all  the 
war  intelligeuoe,  and  moat  of  the 
'leaden,'  and  knew  not  how  to  amuse 
myself.  It  was  the  last  day  in  August, 
anid  the  only  fellow  in  town  resided, 
between  the  honn  of  ten  and  four,  at 
the  War  Offioe— I  allude,  of  conne,  to 
yoong  Oeoy  Spaikler— always  a  bore, 
and  in  the  early  autmnn  a  poaitiye 
nuisance.  Well,  I  suppose  I  am  not 
particularly  cheerftil  mys^  when  my 
dub  is  doasd  for  repairs,  and  my  stall 
at  Ooyent  Qaiden  is  coyered  with 
brown  hoUand.  'Bhall  I  go  and  see 
Oecy  ?'  I  thought,  as  I  allowed  the 
'  Times'  to  slip  tluough  my  fingera,  'or 
shall  I  go  to  sleep,  or  shall  I~—'  My 
yawn  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  at 
the  door. 

'A  letter  for  you,  sir,*  said  my  ser- 
yant,  entering  the  room. 

I  took  the  missiye  from  him,  and 
peered  at  it  with  languid  interest 
Haying  satisfied  myself  tlmt  it  contained 
no  bill,  and  therefore  was  destined  to 
fill  a  more  dignified  position  than  a 
corner  in  my  waste-paper  basket,  I 
opened  it,  and  found  to  my  delight  that 
it  was  a  note  from  Arthur  Yaughan, 
one  of  the  nicest  fellows  in  the  world — 
were  I  an  enthusiast  I  would  write  the 
very  nicest    It  ran  as  follows : — 

*  Qyroa  Abbej,  Angosfc  jo^  xS^o. 
*  Mt  dear  Habold, 

'  If  you  are  notenga^  will  you 
come  down  here  for  a  week  ?  I  haye 
got  one  or  two  men  you  know  staying 
with  me  for  the  let  Start  at  once, 
and  bring  your  gun  with  you.  There 
is  a  telegraph  station  here. 

•  Yours  oyer, 
'  Abthub  Yaughan.' 

Now  this  was  really  pleasant  If 
Arthur  was  a  nice  man,  his  sister  Alice 
was  equally  nice — ^in  fact  our  relations 
during  the  past  season  had  yerged  upon 
flirtation.  It  is  well  known  that  I  am 
not  a  marrying  man — I  really  can't 
afford  the  expenses  of  a  millinex^— >but 
still  I  found  the  company  of  Alice  par- 
ticularly agreeable.  She  kept  a 'round* 
open  for  me  at  all  the  dances  through- 
out the  summer.  We  used  to  arrange 
in  the  Bow  in  the  morning  what  our 


moyements  were  to  be  in  tiie  evenin?. 
and  I  nearly  ruined  myself  in  oabe,  in 
my  desperate  attempts  to  hno  dt 
proper  time.  At  eleten  I  was  doe  m 
tOaton  Square,  at  tw^ye  fifteen  I  had 
to  be  in  TybnmiB,  at  twelye  ftity-fiye 
South  Kensingtoii  olftimed  me  as  her 
own,  while  at  batf-pasi  one  I  had  t» 
show  up  in  Oayendish  Square.  T1b» 
programme  was  oiisuiged,  of  corns, 
daily.  I  feel  afanoet  sore  that  b^  de- 
grees my  friendship  for  the  fiur  Alio? 
would  haye  ripened  into  a  wanner 
£9eling--always  suf^nsing  that  I  had 
been  a  marrying  man. 

Besides  the  undoubted  attnctioes  of 
Miss  Yau^ian's  society,  tiiere  va« 
oUier  things  to  make  me  reeaid  the 
prospect  of  a  yiait  to  Byrcm  Ablbey  with 
pleasure.  First  the  place  was  sitosted 
in  the  most  charming  nart  of  Dorset, 
and  boasted  yery  e3»euent  shooting; 
secondly,  Arthur's  wife.  Lady  V»rj, 
was  a  delightful  person;  anatbirdlj, 
London  was  simply  intolerable.  Soidt 
face  lighted  up  with  a  smile  w  I 
ordered  my  servant  to  pack  up  mj 
portmanteau  at  once.  I  sent  a  telegnm 
to  Yaughan,  informing  him  tiiat  1 
should  arriye  at  Byron  Abbey  at  iaar, 
lighted  a  cigarette,  and  was  ready  for 
all  emergencies. 

My  journey  down  to  Beaufort  fll» 
station  f(ff  Byron  Abbey)  was  unefeoi- 
ftd.    The  time  hung  dreadfolly  nwm 
my  hands,  and  I  neyer  read  so  much  of 
the  'Saturday  Beyiew'  in  all  my  liie 
as  I  did  on  this  occasion.    Hayii^  ex- 
hausted the  contents  of  the  bdnaxahiB 
periodical  in  question,  and  a  very  early 
edition  of  the  'Echo,'  I  looked  aboQt  me 
for  fresh  mental  food.    When  I  had 
trayelled  about  a  thud  of  my  jonmer 
the  train  stopped  at  a  station  wbeie 
refreshment  for  both  body  and  sou!  w^ 
adyertised.    I  got  out  and  enteicduie 
buffet  with  the  intention  of  feasting 
merrily.    After  partaking  of  a  bangu^^ 
composed  of  one  stale  sandwi(^  sod  od^ 
tumbler  of  bitter  ale,  I  walked  onto 
the  platform  in  search  of  the  booksWi 
of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smitiii  and  Sods.  As 
I  arriyed  before  the  counter  the  bell 
rang,  the  guard  whistled,  and  I  ^** 
forced  to  turn  back  into  my  cainjpt 
not   before    securing,   howeTer,  j»P" 
hazard,  a  yolume  yalned  at  a  sbillio^' 
When  I  was  settled  comfortably  is  ^l 
seat  again,  I  opened  the  book.  ^ 
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found  tbat  I  had  Dnrohased  a  ooUection 
of  EDgliah  Legends.  Finding  the  table 
of  contents,  the  first  title  that  oan^ht 
my  eye  was  a  story  called  *  The  White 
Ijadv  of  Byron  Abbey  *— a  strange  co- 
incidence, I  thought,  as  I  opened  the 
book  at  the  prooer  place  for  its  perusal. 
I  am  afraid  1  fell  asleep  over  my  author 
more  than  once,  but  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  the  legend  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing efieot : 

Many  many  years  ago,  when  Byron 
Abbey  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Yangnaas 
of  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  the 
place  was  subjected  to  a  siege  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
family  were,  of  course.  Cavaliers— I  say 
of  oourse^  because  tlie  loyalty  of  the 
Yaughan  race  to  the  Stuarts  has  passed 
into  a  proverb.  After  the  castle  had 
been  suojected  to  very  rough  usage,  it 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  &U  into  the 
hands  of  the  Roundheads.  The  officer 
commanding  Cromwell's  soldiers  was  a 
certain  Colonel  Cook,  who,  it  seems, 
was  more  of  a  bully  than  a  warrior. 
This  man,  after  ordering  the  chaplain 
(a  Boman  Catholic  priest)  to  be  hanged 
upon  the  battlements,  foroed  his  way 
into  the  apartments  of  Lady  Ida,  the 
newly-married  wife  of  Sir  CJharles,  the 
head  of  the  &mily.  The  colonel  found 
the  poor  bride  pale  and  trembling. 
Poor  girl— she  was  little  more  than  a 
girl — she  had  good  cause  for  alarm. 
Stories  had  reached  her  ears  from  the 
villagers  of  the  character  of  the  man 
who  now  stood  before  her.  She  knew 
him  to  be  cruel  and  pitiless.  With  a 
grim  smile  upon  his  repulsive  features 
he  bowed  to  her  in  mock  courtesy,  and 
addressed  her  as  follows : 

'  Fair  lady,  I  wish  to  see  thy  hus- 
band. My  men  have  sought  for  him 
high  and  low,  and  they  cannot  find 
him ;  we  wait  thy  assistance.' 

She  turned  avray  from  him,  and  the 
tears  rolled  down  her  cold,  pale  cheeks, 
but  she  answered  him  never  a  word. 

'  Come,  come,  mistress,'  he  continued, 
in  the  same  tone  of  insnltine  banter, 
*  we  must  find  him  sooner  or  later,  and 
it  will  be  better  for  thee  if  we  have 
thy  help.  Look  over  yonder  and  see 
we  know  how  to  treat  insubordinate 
spirits.  The  pestilent  papist  dangling 
in  the  wind  uom  that  tower  would  not 
show  us  the  way  to  his  chalices,  so  we 
sent  him  home  to  prepare  the  wav  for 
his  master ;'  and  with  a  cruel  laugh  be 
pointed  to  the  unfortunate  ecclesiastic 
who  was  hanging  from  the  battle- 
ments. 

The  Lady  LU  shuddered,  but  still 
kept  her  peace. 
'  Yeiy  well ;  as  thou  wilt  not  help 


thyself  to  the  weeds  that  will  so  be- 
come thee,  we  must  make  thee  a  widow 
perforce.' 

Without  further  parley  the  Colonel 
sounded  the  pannelled  walls,  tearing 
down  the  tapestry  when  it  impeded 
him  in  his  search.  The  Lady  Ida 
vratehed  his  movements  with  tearfril 
eyes,  and  as  he  approached  the  old- 
foshioned  mantelpiece  her  agitation 
increased  tenfold. 

*  Ha,  ha  1'  he  laughed,  as  he  observed 
her  emotion,  'thou  art  an  excellent 
guide,  mistress.  I  see  that  I  shall  soon 
be  able  to  restore  thee  to  the  arms  of 
thine  husband.' 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words 
ere  the  lady  started  up,  and,  seizing  a  * 
smaU  knob  in  the  omamento  of  the 
stonework,  pulled  it  towards  her.  It 
yielded  to  her  pressure,  and  discovered 
a  thin  silken  cord.  Drawing  from  her 
bodice  a  poniard,  she  severed  the  cord 
from  the  knob,  and  the  rope  sprung 
away  from  her  with  a  slight  whirr— « 
noise  which  was  followed  almost  im- 
mediately by  the  sound  of  fallings 
masonry. 

*  What  does  this  mean  ?'  cried  the 
colonel,  taken  fairly  by  surprise. 

'  That  my  husband  is  saved  fitom  the 
hands  of  a  butcher  f  and  with  a  face 
as  cold  as  marble,  but  with  the  dignity 
of  a  queen.  Lady  Ida  left  the  ruffian  to- 
his  own  devices :  she  swept  past  him, 
and  retired  into  an  inner  apartment. 

In  spite  of  all  his  efforto,  the  colonel 
foiled  to  discover  the  baronet's  hiding- 

Elace.  After  a  week  passed  in  a  firuit- 
»s  search,  he  called  his  men  together, 
and  leaving  the  castle  dismantled  and 
the  abbey  in  ruins,  proceeded  on  his 
way  to  new  conquests.  On  the  night 
of  his  departure  a  figure  doUied  in 
white  was  seen  in  the  grounds  sepa- 
rating the  two  buildings.  As  midnight 
was  tolled  in  the  helfry.  Lady  Ida 
entered  the  deserted  abbey  and  made 
her  way  to  the  high  altar.  She  looked 
around  her  timidly,  and  then  touching 
a  spring  concealed  in  the  masonry,  dis- 
covered a  flight  of  stone  steps.  She 
stretehed  forth  her  hand  and  uttered  a 
terrible  cry,  for  lying  before  her  was 
the  lifeless  form  of  her  husband.  The 
next  morning  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  found  dead.  It  is  supposed  that 
Sir  Charles,  unable  to  return  to  the 
house  by  the  secret  passage  running 
between  the  abbey  and  the  castle,  and 
fearfrd  of  discovering  himself  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Protector,  who  had  used 
the  church  as  a  steble  for  theu*  horses, 
was  absolutely  starved  to  death.  At 
any  rate,  the  tragedy  was  quite  horrible 
enough  to  give  the  crones  of  the  village 
o  2 
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hud  by  a  theme  for  a  gfaoet  story ;  and 
80  it  waa  carreQtly  reported  that  every 
night  at  tvelve  o*cIock  the  phantom  of 
Lady  Ida  vinted  the  high  altar  in 
waroh  of  her  husband.  8(D  odd  the 
oldest  inhabitants  of  Beaufort,  and  the 
tale  was  repeated  in  the  pages  of  the 
shilling  GoliectioQ  of  English  Legends, 
under  &e  appetising  title  of '  The  White 
Lady  of  Byron  Abbey/ 

By  the  time  I  had  finished  reading 
this  particularly  interesting  story  (told 
by  the  author  of  the  *  Shilling  Volume  * 
in  the  best  penny-a-line  EnglishX  I 
found  myself  at  Beaufort.  I  jumped 
out  of  the  railway  carriage,  and  leaving 
my  man  to  look  after  my  luggage, 
*  passed  out  of  the  station.  As  Byron 
Abbey  was  only  a  mile  from  the  termi- 
nus, I  determined  upon  stretching  my 
legs  by  walking  to  my  destination. 
So,  after  referring  the  coachman  of  the 
trap  sent  by  Yau^chan  to  meet  me  to 
my  fellow,  I  shouldered  my  stick  and 
marohed  away. 

Dorset  is  a  fayourite  county  of  mine. 
>j[  am  exceedingly  fond  of  its  wooded  hills 
and  yerdant  yalle3r8,  and  consider  them 
at  tlieir  best  in  the  autumn.  After  a  five 
minutes'  stroll  I  found  myself  before 
the  entrance-lodge  of  the  Vaughan 
>  estate,  and  passing  through  the  gates, 
made  my  war  towards  the  bouse. 

It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  scene.  I 
stood  upon  a  hill  with  a  wood  for  the 
background,  and  in  the  valley  before  me 
was  &e  quadrangular  house  rising  from 
a  parterre  of  flowers  and  a  forest  of 
shrubberies.  The  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  cast  a  rosy  light  upon  the  stone 
front  with  its  clinging  ivy  and  pointed 
windows.  Hard  by  was  the  old  abbey, 
overgrown  with  leafy  creepers,  gorgeous 
with  the  glorious  tints  of  autumn.  Here 
«nd  there  in  the  green  sward  before  me 
were  patches  oftroes—beyond  the  abbey 
were  hills  brilliant  with  verdant  grass 
And  particoloured  shrubberies.  I  stood 
for  a  moment  entranced  with  the  love- 
liness of  the  landscape  and  then  hurried 
on.  Below  me  was  a  sparkling  stream 
which  emptied  itself  into  a  lake  to  my 
right — a  lake  dotted  with  islands  and 
birdB.  Grossing  a  rustic  bridge,  I  passed 
over  a  lawn  into  an  Italian  garden,  and 
bearing  to  my  right  ha' I  left  the  house 
behind  me  and  was  facing  the  poroh  of 
the  abbey.  The  door  was  ajar,  and  as 
I  neared  it  the  deep  tones  of  an  organ 
reached  my  cars  and  filled  my  soul 
with  solemn  melancholy.  I  entered  the 
abbey  and  stood  under  the  lantern. 
The  high  altar  (once  the  scene  of  poor 
Lady  Ida's  woe)  had  been  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  our  reformed  church  and 
was  shorn  of  half  its  glories— it  con- 


fronted me  la  all  the  cold  dignitr  c* 
Protestantism.  To  my  right  and  l'^': 
we^  the  defaced  tombs  of  abVii. 
statesmen,  and  warriore;  at  niT  fnt 
were  old  brasses,  telling  of  those  vh^;) 
were  dead — ^who  had  been  dead  it 
many  a  hundreii  years.  My  mind  tra- 
velled back  to  the  days  long,  kn?  a.>. : 
and  so  absorbed  was  I  in  my  rerehe  tha* 
I  did  not  notice  that  the  sound  of  tl-^ 
organ  bad  ceased  and  that  a  light  trtyl 
was  falling  on  the  atones  imiDelistf >t 
behind  me.  At  last  I  turned  nHin.i. 
and,  to  my  delight,  found  myself  in  tL< 
presence  of  Alice  Vaughan.  She  sai* 
iugly  gave  me  her  hand,  and  s^  «>- 
passed  out  of  the  abbev  together,  la 
silence,  it  seemed  to  me  uat  the  <xi^ 
on  her  cheek  wais  deeper  than  it  m 
wont  to  be  in  London. 

'  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Harold!-! 
mean  Bfr.  Harwood/  sbeaaid  vhea  vr 
were  asain  in  the  open  air.  '  It's  j;^ 
like  old  times— isn't  it  ?* 

«  Not  a  bit,'  I  replied.  'When  rr 
were  in  town  yon  used  to  call  ue 
Harold.* 

•  Well,  when  we  return  to  town  i 
may  perhaps  call  you  Harold  agaia-' 

This  was  said  with  a  smile. 

•  Why?  BH»use  the  country  is »' 
artificial,  and  London  so  arcadian?' 

•Not exactly!  But,don*t yousw,'" 
do  all  sorts  of  silly  things  in  tbeeri*  t 
— and  have  only  time  to  regret  thea 
when  we  get  back  to  our  dull  old  pla^ 
in  the  country.  I  am  awfully  cbanirpdj 
I  have  buried  every  bit  of  the  past  aT^l 
am  going  to  be  a  very  pattern  of  ac- 
cretion for  the  future.' 

•  This  is  sad  news  indeed,  sm 
Vaughan,'  I  said,  with  mock  sewu*: 
ness.  'You  would  never  forgire  me  it 
I  called  you  Ally  r  .^ 

•  Forgiveness  is  a  Christian  Tirtift 
and  I  have  been  awfully  pioiw  ttncetw 
la^  time  we  met.  You  can't  iuiagiae 
what  a  nice  Sunday-school  I  hare  got 
down  here.'  ^    , 

•  May  I  come  and  teach  in  it ' 

•  Don't  be  ridiculous  ButlmiKtrfJ 
the  honours.  Arthur  and  Mary,  »nd 
Colonel  Barde  and  Monte  Gaunt  ba^ 
gone  out  for  a  drive.  The  Mount  v^ 
earts  don't  come  down  till  toHnorrot  • 
so  I  am  all  alona  Isn't  it  a  p^^J 
place  ?    Shall  we  go  in  ?*  . 

I  opened  the  door  and  followed  m 
into  the  house.  _^ 

She  took  me  through  all  ^^'^ 
tion-rooms  *  to  make  me  at  home  sssn 
said.  We  lingered  over  this  P^^  J^ 
that  piece  of  armour  until  the  nisf 
dinner-beU  rang,  and  then  sbe  w- 
daimfid—— > 

•  Oh,  I  must  show  you  thegaUf'T'-'^ 
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is  «o  jolly !  S6fr— doyon  think  that  young 
lady  pretty  in  the  raff?  She  vas  my 
{p*cat,  gzeat  ever-ao-many  greats  graud- 
inother.' 

She  chattered  away  as  she  was  wont 
to  chatter  ia  the  Row,  and  found  in  me 
a  very  willing  listener.  At  last  we  btood 
in  front  of  a  picture  concealed  from 
view  by  a  green  curtain. 

*  ^Vhat's  behind  that?'  T  asked. 

'  Don't  speak  so  loud/  she  whispered. 
*  That's  the  picture  of  the  "  White 
Lady,"— the  portrait  of  my  poor  great- 
grcat-great-aont  Ida,  who  died  before 
the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second.' 

*  I  know  the  legend  well,'  said  I, 
rather  proud  of  my  knowledge. 

*  Well  then,  sir,  you  must  know  you 
mustn't  look  at  iL* 

•Why  not?' 

'  Because  they  say  that  the  stranger 
who  looks  at  this  picture  for  the  first 
time  is  sure  to  see  the  ghost  of  the 
original  wiUun  twelve  hours.' 

'  X  am  rather  fond  of  ghosts,'  said  I ; 
and  with  that  I  pulled  back  the  cur- 
tain. 

I  started  with  astonishment.  Alice 
looked  up  into  my  face,  and  laughing 
merrily  asked  if  it  was  like  tmy  one  I 
knew.  Then  she  tripped  away  down 
the  corridor,  leaving  me  to  my  own  re- 
flections. 

Like  any  one  I  knew !  Why  the  pic- 
ture, in  spite  of  its  great  age  and  an- 
tique accessories,  was  a  portrait  of 
Alice  herself  1 


8E0OKD    HEADDTO.  —  HOW    THE    GHOST 
APFEABEDI 

An  hour  after  this  conversation  I  was 
seated  at  dinner  in  the  great  hall  of 
Byron  Abbey.  We  were  a  particularly 
ocisy  company.  I  liked  the  men,  and 
tlie  ladies  were  absolutely  charming. 
As  the  new  arrival,  I  sat  on  the  right  of 
Lady  Mary ;  next  to  me  was  Alice,  and 
opposite  us  were  Colonel  Bartle  and 
Monte  Gaunt :  the  foot  of  the  table  was 
taken,  of  course,  by  Arthur  himself. 

*  Well,Harwood/  said  Monte  Gaunt, 
a  tawny  giant  of  six  feet  four,  *  I  hope 
you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  a  good 
day*s  shooting  to-morrow.  We  are  going 
to  take  Scales  Park:  a  thirty  miles 
jaunt  at  least.' 

*  I  don't  expect  you  will  see  Mr.  Har- 
wood  with  you  to-morrow,'  observed 
Alice,  silly. 

'Why  not?'  asked  Colonel  Bartle,  an 
officer  of  Indian  Irregular  Cavalry. 
*  We  could  not  go  out  without  the  Phe- 
nomenon.' 

I  may  here  remark,  em  paretUhhe^ 
that  Bartle  (who  had  been  at  school 


with  me)  made  use  of  an  old  Eton  nick- 
name of  mine.  I  was  called  in  early 
youth  •  The  Phenomenon,'  chiefly  be- 
cause (I  have  reason  to  believe)  I  was 
considered  rather  an  ass. 

•  Not  coming  !*  cried  Arthur.  •  Oh  I 
that  will  never  do.  Why.  Harold,  you 
mustn't  desert  us  on  the  firdt  day.  We 
intend,  with  your  valuable  astdstance, 
to  make  a  stupendoiu  bag.' 

'  I  am  at  Mlbs  Yaughan's  command,' 
I  said,  smiling.  '  If  she  requires  my 
services  I ' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  want  you,'  interraptcd 
Alice,  quickly.    *  It's  ihe  ghost.' 

'  How  absurd  you  are,  dear  I'  said 
Lady  Mary,  laughing.  '  Whatever 
do  you  mean?  The  ghost!  What 
ghost?* 

•  Why  the  White  Lwly,  to  be  sure. 
Mr.  Harwood  was  imprudent  enough  to 
look  at  her  picture  before  dinner,  and 
you  know  the  prophecy— he  is  destined 
to  see  the  apparition  within  the  next 
twelve  hours.' 

*  Only  if  he  goes  i»Uo  the  abbey,'  re- 
plied Lady  Mary.  *  And  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Hiirwood  won't  care  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  abbey  on  such  a  night  as  tMs. 
Why  it  IS  almost  cold  enough  for  a 
fire. 

Her  ladyship  was  unquestionably 
right  The  house  stood  upon  high 
ground,  and  it  was  certainly  a  little 
chilly.  However,  this  attack  of  Miss 
Alice  was  the  cause  of  any  amount  of 
chaff  on  the  part  of  the  men  of  the 
party.  Now  I  don't  object  to  waggery 
as  a  general  rule,  but  when  one  be- 
comes the  butt  of  Guardsmen  and  brain- 
less Members  of  Parliament,  it  becomes 
rather  a  nuisance.  You  see,  swells, 
when  they  are  unaccustomed  to  maga- 
zine writing,  are  such  dull  dogs.  They 
got  hold  of  a  good  idea  and  run  it  to 
death.  This  may  or  may  not  be ;  how- 
ever, I  can  only  assert  that  I  was  quite 
pleased  to  escape  to  my  bedchamber. 
We  all  retired  early,  in  anticipation  of 
the  toil  of  the  coming  day.  As  Monte 
gave  me  my  candle  he  said,  with  a 
decidedl  V  silly  laugh — - 

*Mind,  you  must  be  up  by  eight, 
Hal— that  is  to  say  if  the  ghost  lets 
you  come  with  us.' 

And  then  they  all  laughed  as  if 
Monte  had  been  a  wit  of  the  first  water, 
instead  of  a  veiv  mild  idiot  indeed! 
As  Alice  pressed  my  hand,  she  mur- 
mured— 

'  I  am  afkaid  you  are  angry  with  me. 
I  was  only  in  fun — mind  you  don't  go 
though — ^I  really  do  believe  in  tftie 
ghost' 

I  am  afraid  that  I  was  rather  in  a 
bad   temper    as   I   entered  my  bed- 
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room.  HoveTer,  the  tight  of  a  cheei^ 
ful  fire  vent  a  long  way  towards  re- 
storing me  to  my  osnal  trsnqnillity. 
I  took  off  my  tail-coat,  assomed  my 
smoking-jacket.  lighted  a  cigar,  and 
made  myself  oomfortahle. 

*Gome/  said  I  to  myself,  'this  is 
better  than  those  dreary  rooms  in  St 
James's  Street  How  slow  young  Gecy 
Sparkler  must  feel  I' 

With  this  I  drew  up  an  arm-chair 
to  the  fire,  and  sat  down.  There  is 
nothing  so  pleasant  as  a  midnight 
cigar.  As  the  smoke  wreathed  round 
my  head,  my  thoughts  wandered  away 
to  the  &ir  face  of  Alice  Yanehan. 

'She's an  awfoUy  jollv  nri  T  I  mur- 
mured, with  a  sigh ;  *  I  half  wish  I  was 
a  manying  man.  But,  no;  the  idea 
is  ureposterous.  I  oan*t  afford  it  Be- 
siaes,  I  am  too  young  to  do  anything 
rash  of  that  sort  When  I  am  fifty  it 
«will  be  time  to  think  of  settUng  down — 
•not  before.' 

Then  mr  fancy  led  me  back  to  the 
(picture  gallery.  Onoe  more  I  wat 
standing  in  front  of  the  Teiled  portrait 
and  comparing  the  faoe  of  Alice  with 
the  visage  of  thelHiite  Lady. 

'The  strangest  resemblance  I  eyer 
noticed  in  my  life,'  I  said,  as  I  got  up 
from  my  cliair,  and  approached  the 
window.  'And  yet  why  should  I  be 
■  surprised  ?  The  features  of  a  race  can 
be  traced  in  its  descenduits  for  genera- 
tions and  generations.  And  yet  it  wa$ 
strange  1' 

I  drew  up  the  blind,  and  opened  the 
window,  and  found  myself  facing  the 
old  abbey,  now  bathea  in  the  moon- 
lieht  Tlie  place  looked  awfully 
solemn  in  the  deep  silence  of  the 
night  As  I  stood  looking  forth,  the 
bells  chimed  a  quarter  to  twelve,  telling 
one  of  the  near  approach  of  midnight 

Midnight  1 

A  thought  struck  me.  Midnight 
^was  the  hour  sacred  to  the  White 
Lady.  Of  course  I  did  not  believe  in 
the  old  legend,  but  why  shouldn't  I 
test  its  truth?  Nothing  would  be 
easier  for  me  than  to  slip  down  into 
the  'courtyard  below,  and  enter  unob- 
served the  precincts  of  the  dead.  The 
moment  the  thought  entered  my  head 
I  determined  upon  aooompliahing  the 
idea.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  almost 
the  act  of  a  coward  to  hold  back.  I 
hurriedly  assumed  a  Scotch  plaid,  and 
made  my  wav  noiselessly  into  the 
quadrangle.  I  had  little  difBoulty  in 
opening  the  doors,  as  they  were  but 
rarely  bolted,  fbr  the  Vaughana,  living 
in  the  midst  of  their  t^ants,  have 
nothing  to  fear  f^om  thieves.  Once  in 
the  open  air,  I  threw  away  my  cigar. 


and  approached  the  pon^  of  the  abky. 
I  pressed  the  door,  found  it  ajir,  iL 
entered  the  sacved  building. 

A  wildly  beautifal  sight  met  mr 
view.  The  moonlight  afreuned  tfarr>Qci 
the  stained-giaas  window,  and  fell  m 
fontastic  splashee  of  colour  upon  tL« 
ruined  tombs.  The  place  wu  ferj 
solemn,  and  seemed  to  be  haoBtedw;*.2 
the  awful  silence  of  the  dead.  I  mlbd 
towards  the  altar,  and  my  foot&li  opca 
the  stone  flags  echoed  through  the 
aisles.  As  I  croaeed  the  aoene  of  tk- 
tragedy  acted  so  many  yeaisago,  m^ 
night  was  chimed  in  the  beUry  aboTc  ae. 
The  last  stroke  of  twelve  reverbtnsad 
and  died  away,  and  then  a  stnog? 
dread  filled  my  aool  with  vsgoe  id- 
easiness.  I  was  standing  in  front  d 
the  altar,  and  did  not  dare  to  tun: 
round.  It  seemed  to  me  that  scaae 
honiUe  presence  was  appraaduA^^ 
wards  me— that  I  was  in  the  oooipisj 
of  the  phantom  dead  I 

I  don't  think  I  am  nafmsllj  i 
coward,  but  certainly  at  this  mameBt 
all  mj  courage  left  me.  I  oonld  Mt 
help  picturing  to  mysdf  the  tiade  s{ 
the  curtained  portrait  standing  before 
me— I  could  not  banish  fiom  my  mia^ 
the  details  of  the  dreadful  tngedjtf 
Ladv  Ida's  death.  I  stood  with  b? 
hana  resting  upon  the  alter  m^ «» 
listoned  intently. 

Surely  I  heard  a  sound. 

Yes;  the  sound  waa  wp»*«4^ 
repeated  again.  Some  one  had  enm 
the  abbey,  and  was  walking  tovirfi 
me  :  the  footsteps  were  very  laint»  and 
yet  m  the  dead  silence  of  the  1^ 
they  were  as  distinct  as  the  q]Q» 
throbbing  of  my  heart  Impdled^ 
a  curiosity  bora  of  dread  I  tami 
round  and  started  back  in  terror. 

Glidhig  towards  me  with  aM» 
eyes  imdbkiodless  lips  was  the  TfJuts 
Lady  of  Byixm  Abbey!  She  «m 
swathed  in  the  flowing <h»perya ^ 
grave,  and  her  hand  was  etretohw^ 
as  if  in  waning.  She  slowly  wfm 
towards  me,  now  bathed  in  the  in«J 
light,  now  lost  in  the  Aadow  vatil 
she  stood  before  the  high  sltai^ 
scene  of  the  tragedy  of  bar  buhawrs 
death.  As  sheappit)achedIfeUbej 
in  terror;  but  enough  nerve  '8'^J?^ 
to  me  to  see  or  rather  to  bear.  vH^ 
the  phantom  arrived  at  the  e2<v.  ^ 
lips  began  to  move  and  monnnr  lo^ 
herent  words.  I  listened  inte&Uy.>»i 
found  to  my  horror— to  niydeq)«^ 
that  those  words  bore  refoeoce  to  ine  > 
Yes;  the  White  Lady,  this  gho«trf» 
dead  bride,  was  speaking  aboat  n^ 
was  claiming  me  as  her  own!  ^ 
am  a  living  man  I  heard  her  mBiBiV' 
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*  Harold,  my  darling,  my  love  I 
Hnroldf  come  to  me  I' 

And  she  stretobed  forth  her  oold 
white  arms,  and  smiled  a  ghastly,  un- 
real smile— a  smile  that  froze  the 
very  marrow  in  my  bones.  And  then 
flhe  turned  roand,  and  with  the  same 
fiadnt  footfall  moved  towards  the  door. 
I  saw  her  in  the  [moonlight,  I  saw  her 
in  the  shadow.  I  looked  at  her  for  the 
last  time— she  was  gone  I 

An  boor  afterwards  I  staggered  hack 
to  my  room ;  bat  although  I  went  to 
bed,  the  night  passed,  as  far  as  I  was 
conoemed,  withont  sleep  or  rest. 

THIRD  HXADIHG. — HOW  THB  GHOST 
VANISHED. 

I  am  forced  to  admit  that  I  feli  rather 
ill  on  the  morning  8na3eeding  the 
night  of  my  fright  When  my  man 
entered  the  room  to  prepare  my  tub, 
I  ordered  him  to  inform  Vanghan  that 
I  should  not  accompany  the  shooting 
party — that  I  was  not  very  well. 
Then  I  dressed  and  went  down  into 
the  dining-room. 

'Sony  yon're  not  up  to  the  mark, 
old  fellow,'  said  Arthur,  got  np  in 
kniokerbockers  and  gaiters.  'It's  a 
splendid  day— you'd  better  come.' 

'  Fm  not  np  to  it,  old  man;  I'm  not 
indeed.' 

*Toa  do  look  rather  pale,'  said 
Colonel  Bartle,  hdping  himself  to 
some  omelette.  '  miat  s  the  matter 
with  you  7 

' Ob,  nothing;  only  a  general  feeling 
ofaeedinesB.' 

'Well;  you  must  come  at  any  rate 
to  lunob.  Alice  will  drive  yon  over, 
and  then  if  you're  better  you  can  have 
a  gun  for  the  afternoon.' 

Shortly  after  this  the  men  started  on 
their  expedition.  I  saw  them  through 
the  window  getting  into  the  trap, 
attended  ^dogs,  and  accompanied  hy 
keepers.  Tben  I  returned  to  the  table, 
and  taking  up  the  'Pall  Mall  Gazette' 
tbat  bad  arrived  by  the  momine  post, 
began  listlessly  to  discuss  my  braak- 

1  had  soaroely  read  one  '  occasional 
note'  ere  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  Alice,  dressed  in  a  charming 
morning  coetume,  entered  the  room. 
8he  kwked  delicionsly  fresh  and  lovely : 
I  rose  from  my  chair  and  greeted  her 
heartily. 

*Toa  look  worried.'  she  said,  as  she 
took  her  place  at  the  nead  of  the  table ; 
'what  is  the  matter?    I  hope  no  bad 


•Oh dear  no;  only  a  little  knocked 
up,Ithink.' 


'Whatl  by  the  exertion  of  doing 
nothing  in  town  ?  Come,  that  won't  do, 
Mr.  Harold.  Why,  you  look  as  fright- 
ened as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost— per- 
haps you  have.' 

'  Alice,  if  I  tell  you  something  will 
you  promise  not  to  chaff  me  T 

*  It  depends,'  she  said,  with  a  smile. 
*  It  would  be  rather  a  triumph  to  have 
a  story  about  you.  But  there,  my 
curiosity  is  the  victor.    I  promise.' 

*  WeU,  hat  night  I— I  saw  the— 
ghost  r 

K4  Alice  put  down  her  cup  and  laughed 
merrily. 

'  You  may  laueh,  Alice,  but  on  my 
word  of  honour  what  I  tell  you  is  true. 
I  saw  the  ghost  of  the  White  Lady 
last  night  as  plainly  as  1  see  you.' 

Noticing  that  I  was  annoyed  at  her 
levity,  Ahce  became  more  serious  (al- 
though every  now  and  then  a  smile 
would  play  upon  her  lips),  and  asked 
me  for  the  particulars  of  my  adventure. 
I  told  her  my  story  as  I  have  written  it 
down  here,  with  one  triding  suppression. 
I  left  out  the  strange  avowal  of  love 
that  the  ghost  had  made  to  me  before 
quitting  the  abbey.  Women  are  so 
jealous,  you  know. 

*It  is  certainly  most  strange,'  said 
Alice  when  I  had  done.  'But  how 
silly  of  you  to  go  into  the  abbey  at  tiiat 
time  of  night ;  you  might  have  oau^t 
your  death  of  cold.  You  want  lookmg 
after.' 

'  Who  cares  for  me?*  I  asked,  rather 
sentimentally. 

'  I  should  say  no  one,'  replied  Alices 
with  a  smile, '  except  perhaps * 

•WeUr 

'  Remember  you  put  roe  in  possession 
of  all  your  secrets,  so  you  mustn't  nund 
my  alluding  to  them.  From  what  yon 
told  me  last  season  1^  should  think  there 
is  one  person  who  would  be  dreadftdly 
cut  up  if  anything  happened  to  you.' 

'  Whom  V  I  asked  again,  looking  into 
her  bright^  laughing  eyes,  and  waiting 
a  flattering  answer. 

*  Why,  your  tailor.' 

'  Oh,  no  one  cares  for  me  a  pin/  I 
said,  rather  annoyed  at  tier  attack.  I 
was  out  of  sorts  and  quite  in  a  condi- 
tion to  consider  myself  a  martyr  at  the 
shortest  possible  notice. 

*  What  nonsense  !*  cried  Alice,  wi^ 
her  dainty  little  fingers  upon  a 
napkin.  '  And  now,  if  you  are  a  very 
good  boy  I  will  take  you  over  the  ponds. 
But  first,  do  you  mimi  getting  me  a 
walking-stick?  I  have  liurt  my  foot.' 

I  jumped  up  and  brought  her  one  of 
my  canes.  She  took  it  trom  rae  with  a 
smile,  and  we  passed  out  into  the 
grounds  together.  After  a  stroll  of  about 
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The  GKott  cfBftrtm  Abbey. 


fife  mmntet*  damtioii«  Alke,  who  had 
been  waDdng  wHh  KMiie  difficnltj, 
■topped  in  front  of  a  gAiden-eeat. 

'  I  am  9£nid  I  mnet  aak  700  to  wait 
here  for  a  minute  or  bo*  ahe  said,  seat- 
ing heraelf ;  '  my  foot  is  rather  painfnL' 

As  the  seat  was  shaded  bj  glorioos 
trees,  Jnst  the  place  for  a  Uit^-iHe^  I 
hailed  the  proposition  with  delight. 
When  I  expressed  my  sympathy  at  ner 
accident  she  langfaed  and  replied— 

*  Oh  1  if  s  nothing  Tery  serioos— it 
was  my  own  fault.' 

•  Your  own  fault  T 

'  I  must  tell  you  I  was  oooe — when  I 
was  Tery  little — a  confirmed  somnam- 
bulist. In  £ftct,  they  used  to  lock  me 
in  my  room  at  school  every  nig^t  to 
keep  me  from  wandering  about  the 
house.  I  thought  I  had  broken  myself 
of  the  habit,  but  find  that  I  have  not. 
Last  night  I  kfl  my  room  in  my  sleep 
and  was  called  back  to  wakefulness  by 
treading  upon  a  coalscuttle.  Wasn^t 
itabsura?* 

I  started  back  and  stared  at  her. 

'  Well,  you  don't  pity  me  ,**  and  then, 


as  she  met  taj  azdcDt  gas,  dieUffiM 
and  turned  away  her  bead. 

A  light  began  to  dawn  vpoi  se. 
Alice  a  soamambalist  I  Hie  kkb- 
blance  between  hemelf  and  tte  "stl-A 
portrait  I  I  jmaped  op  trrmnphMtiT. 
At  last  I  had  aolTed  the  mjiierj  k 
Byron  Abbey  I    Sie  waathe^hantoe' 

'  In  teUin^  joa  my  stay  joA  cc^. 
Alice,  I  left  oat  one  thin^  Boa^t 
that  fiUtrd  me  with  joy  and  bqie.  1; 
was  what  the  gfaoat  said  to  me.' 

'And  that  waar  ahe  asM, (fmitSr. 

*  That  yon  letozned  my  lore.  Vis 

the  ghost  risht?* 

*  •  •  •        • 

'I  oongratnlate  yon,  my  bor/ b^ 
Arthur,  shaking  me  warmly  17  li^ 
hand.  *  There  is  not  a  man  00  eaitli  I 
would  sooner  haye  for  a  brother-in-bi- 
But  tell  me  all  about  jL  Bow  g1 
it  come  about  T 

•  Don't  laugh,  Axthmr,  botl  gnc  ym 
my  word,  old  man,  that  the  mti^- 
maker  on  this  oocask»n  was  a  gboet- 
the  White  Lady  of  Byzon  Abbey  f 

Abtbub  A^BioiTr. 
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THE  ENCHANTED  PEINCE. 

THEATRICALS  P    But  what  to  hate  ? 
Comedietta  gay  and  sprightly? 
Or  else  in  tragedy  to  rave 

Of  crimes  by  day  and  hoirors  nightly  ? 
Agreed  at  last  we  fixed  our  play  : 

Oar  toils  much  laughter  interspening. 
Two  precious  hours  we  gave  each  day 
To  yery  vigorous  rehearsing. 

Ah  me,  that  cast  I    For  one  sweet  maid. 

Whose  form  was  anything  but  airy, 
Dedared  she  would  not  be  gainsaid,— 

She  certainly  would  play  the '  fiury.' 
The  Prince's  r6le  remamed  unfilled. 

Some  one  to  take  the  part  was  wanted — 
In  royal  duties  all  unskilled, 

i  was  proclaimed  the  Prince  enchanted  I 

We  ransacked  wardrobes  high  and  low, 

We  got  the  most  surprisiug  drosses, 
I  saw  s&down  my  shoulders  flow 

A  crop  of  artificial  tresses  I 
In  lobes  tight  fitting,  golden  wrought, 

I  viewed  myself  ablaze  with  splendour, 
For  which,  I  could  not  check  the  thought,. 

My  nether  Umbs  were  sadly  slender  I 

Before  my  glass  I  practised  all 

The  arts  of  histrionic  gesture, 
And  gracefully  I  taught  to  fall 

Each  fold  of  my  embroidered  vesture  ; 
And  how  to  bend  upon  my  knees, 

TeiU  my  mirror*s  true  reflection — 
I  thought  I'd  learned  with  perfect  ease. 

In  princely  dignified  afiection ! 

Our  plf^  night  came  :  there  opened  wide 

The  folding-doors  upon  their  liinges  I 
Whilst  standing  there,  close  at  the  side, 

I  owned  to  some  strange  nervous  twiuges } 
My  dMt  next !  I  wildly  stared  : 

My  powers  seemed  fled  of  declamation ! 
They  odled  me  on :  the  prompter  glared, 

A  most  distressing  situation ! 

All  in  a  moment  they  were  gone 

My  much  premediukted  graces  1 
I  could  not  speak  :  I  saw  alone 

The  smiles  of  thirty  upturned  faces. 
Prostrate  I  fell  on  bended  knee : 

My  cue  was  lost :  confusion  seize  it ! 
The  prompter  prompted :  as  for  me, 

In/auetbu$  toz  mea  hxsiL 

The  Prince  could  not  address  his  love  ! 

The  speech  had  vanished — vanished  wholly ! 
A  fair  young  &oe  I  spied  above, 

Beproving,  criticise  me  droUy  1 
Those  studied  gestures— all  wiire  fled. 

Not  e'en  a  word  my  memory  haunted  I 
Then  straightway  from  the  scene  I  sped, 

A  veritable  Prince  enchanted  1 
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CHEISTMAS  IN  THE  STBBETS. 


Fthe  state  of  the  atmosphere  does 
not  always  proclaim  the  advent  of 
Christmas,  the  state  of  the  shop  win- 
dows invariablj  does.  We  may  or  we 
may  not  have  what  is  known  as  season- 
able Christmas  weather.  Ah,  that 
seasonable  weather  I  what  a  host  of  dif- 
ferent experiences  does  it  bring  to  us  : 
wann  fires  and  glad  merriment  for 
some,  shivering  and  angnish  for,  alas  I 
too  many.  But  the  shop  windows  never 
fSEkU  to  bedeck  themselves  in  undenia- 
bly seasonable  costume.  Look  at  the 
grocers  I  Did  you  ever  see  such  extra- 
ordinary piles  of  preserved  fruits, 
citrons  glistening  like  diamonds  in  the 
gas  light,  and  figs  reposing  beneath 
artificial  leaves,  whose  emenild  green 
positively  laughs  at  you  from  its  oed? 
And  the  poulterers :  were  there  ever 
such  turkeys  as  those?  And  the 
butchers:  I  should  like  to  know  at 
how  many  shows  the  deceased  ox,  a 
portion  of  whose  carcs«e  yon  sirloin 
represents,  has  not  gained  the  prize  for 
his  potential  beefiness.  The  well-to-do 
tradesman  grins  at  the  monstrous  coils 
of  lean  and  &t  Poverty,  in  the  person 
of  a  thin  gentleman  scantily  clothed, 
and  with  yery  pointed  features,  shrugs 
his  shoulders,  buttons  his  coat,  feels  in 
his  pocket  for  money,  and  finding  that 
he  has  enough  to  buy  half  a  quartern 
of  gin,  but  not  enough  to  purehase  half 
a  pound  of  honest  meat,  passes  hurriedly 
on  to  the  immediately  adjacent  public- 
house.  Hanifold  and  strange,  in  truth, 
are  the  human  sights  just  now  to  be 
met  with  outside  the  divera  shop-win- 
dows of  London.  Penury  elbows  opu- 
lence, and  starvation  touches  the  hem 
of  sleek  prosperity's  garment  There 
are  sennons,  so  they  say,  in  stones; 
there  are  sermons  enough  just  now  in 
the  contrast  presented  between  the  shop 
windows  ana  the  manifold  in-gaiers 
from  without 

Still  we  linger  in  the  streets,  strolling 
on  till  we  find  ourselves  immediately 
confironted  by  a  huge  sheet  of  glass, 
behind  which  are  carefully  imprisoned 
what  would  have  seemed  to  our  juve- 
nile imagination  yery  much  like  the 
contents  of  Fairylano.  It  is  the  toy- 
shop, that  magical  depository  of  every- 
thing which  excites  the  thirst  of  in- 
fantile avarice.  Was  there  oyer  such  a 
world  of  curiously- wrought  wealth? 
And  how  anxiously  puzzling  do  the 
little  eyes  peer  into  its  midst  1  But  it  is 
not  for  them.   Not  for  the  Arab  children 


of  the  streets  is  that  wealth  of  wonda^ 
land  displuved.     And    the   little  ooes 
know  it,  and  think,  with  a  vague  aeosc 
of  admiring  anil  awe-strick&i  eavr. 
how  curiously  blessed  must  be  the  k^ 
of  their  well-furred  and  wannlj-dad 
oo-equala  in  age,  but  not  in  statMO,  fcr 
whom  the  treasures  of  the  ioy-ahap  ar^ 
reserved.  Kor  is  the  toj-shop  moely  a 
source  of  delight  to  thooe   who  are 
destined  to  be  the  lectpients  of  its 
opulence.   Is  it  nothing  tnat  the  dcmor 
of  its  bounties  witnesses  the  javenik 
delight  which  tibe  bestowal  o€  the  toy- 
gift  awakes — nothing  that  the  pareot 
watches  the  various  ways  in  whieii  x^ 
grateful  pleasure  of  the   joang  <mm 
makes  itself   manifest — ^nothing  that 
that  parent  is  able  to  purchase,  with  so 
small  an   expenditure,  such   a  wosld 
of  enjoyment  for  the  darlings  at  hnBe. 
and  through  them  for  himself? 

Not  in  all  cases  'so  small  an  ex- 
penditure' by  any   means.      On   tite 
contrary,   modem   toys   axe   atxang^ 
expensive,  as  any  person  can   testify 
who  has  been  tempted  into  parchaang 
a  doll  in  the  Burlington  Arcade  f£ 
littie  daughter  or  small  niece.     A  doU 
is  nothing  in  these  days  if  not  fashieai- 
able,  and  your  young  friend,  astat  fin 
would   scarcely  accept  sjiy  of   tfaeee 
burlesque  effigies  of  infantQe  humsn 
nature  if  it  was  not  bedecked  aooording 
to  the  latest  mode.    The  present  u  a 
period  of  surprising  and  not  altogether, 
to  our  minds,  grateful  showiness  in  the 
matter  of  children*s  costome.      Does 
the  increased  attention  which  is  paid 
to  the  external  that  our  young  pec^le  of 
the   present   day  present    betoken  a 
corresponding  increase  in   the  atten- 
tion which  their  real  welfare  recotvas? 
Every  person  must  have  been  struck, 
within  the  last  two  years,  at  the  manner 
in  which  children  seem  to  haye  taken 
recognised  positions  as  pets~a  positkm 
which  they  share  with  &vourite  poodles 
and  fortunate  cats.  last  season  in  London 
a  lady's  pedestrian  equipage  was  not 
considerea  complete  unless  she  oszried 
in  her  anns  a  lilliputian  terrier,  or  was 
accompanied  by  a  gorgeously  anayed 
littie  boy  or  little  girl— <^ten  eno^ 
she  had  both.    What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  freak  of  fkshion ;  what  does  it 
indicate?    We  suggest  the  question; 
we    might   also  suggest  an  answer; 
which  answer,  however,  we  leave  it  to 
the  ingenuity  of  our  readers  to  discover 
for  themselyes. 


Chritimoi  tn  the  StreeU. 
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Nor  is  'the  one  particular  item  of 
expense,'  to  employ  Hr.  Swiveller's 
phrabeology,  the  only  respect  in  which 
the  toyd  of  the  present  generation  dififer 
from  those  of  the  pMt.  The  old  order 
of  toys  has  changed  and  given  place 
to  a  new.  We  miss  sadly  the  toys  of 
our  own  childhood.  We  snppoee  the 
present  race  of  children  has  aeveloped 
so  surprisingly  that  it  wonld  find  no 
charm  in  the  simple  but  ingenious 
^hop-frog/  or  the  more  complex  and 
equally  pleasing  'monkey  and  stick.* 
Instead  of  articles  so  simple  as  these 
we  have  elaborate  structures  of  houses. 


engines,  and  so  forth.  Modem  toys 
are  like  a  certain  species  of  modem 
recreations — they  attempt  to  combine 
instraction  and  amusement  A  child  is 
taught  the  principle  of  the  locomotive 
by  being  told  to  pull  a  string,  and 
learning  something  of  the  art  of  com- 
munication by  the  electric  telegraph 
in  much  the  same  pleasing  manner. 
As  .the  world  gets  older  it  gets  more 
expensive  and  more  knowing.  Children 
participate  in  the  tendency,  and  we 
suppose  it  is  onlv  natural  that  toys 
which  are  intended  for  children  should 
illustrate  it. 
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BILLS,  BELLS,  AND  BALLS  OF  CHBISTMAS. 


rpHERE  was  a  yery  pretty  girl  dancing 
I,  vith  a  yuuDK  fellow  at  a  Chribtmaa 
ball.  He  had  rather  a  long  face,  helped 
by  hia  style  of  whisker,  but  tliia  evemng 
he  looked  pretematurally  eloDgate<L 
For  onoe  he  did  not  at  all  appreciate 
his  pretty  partner,  who  consequently 
found  hitn  very  uninteresting.  She 
said  afterwards  to  a  great  chum  of  hers 
whom  she  met  on  the  staircase,  *  Charley, 
what's  the  matter  with  Tom  Bobus? 
He  looks  very  glom,  and  he  won't  talk.' 
'Oh,'  said  Charley,  *rU  tell  you  what 
it's  all  about  He's  got  his  Christmaa 
bills  in,  and  he  can't  pay  tbem.  That  is 
what  makes  him  so  glum.'  The  young 
lady  laughed,  as  at  an  exqiusite  joke, 
and  afterwards  told  me.  iShe  was  not 
unkind,  and  the  words  conveyed  no 
meaning  to  her  mind.  Her  people  were 
rich,  and  the  has  had  no  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  But  I 
confess  I  sympathised  greatly  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Bobus.  As  you  saw  the  young 
swell,  faultlessly  dressed,  step  into  his 
'hansom,  you  would  hardly  think  that 
Black  Care  was  getting  up  behind  that 
licensed  driver,  badge  7111.  I  pity  Kr. 
Bobus,  when  he  finds  that  during  his 
absence  at  the  ball  some  more  bUls  have 
come  in  by  the  last  post  I  dare  say  he 
will  make  some  acute  distinction  be- 
tween Christmas  balls  and  bills,  with  a 
decided  preference  for  the  former.  I  * 
oould  not  joke  about  it,  like  the  young 
lady.  The  subject  is  one  that  comes 
home  to  the  hearts  and  boGoms  of  us 
all. 

I  confess  that  this  postal  card  system 
bears  very  hard  upon  my  friend  Mr. 
Thomas  Bobus.  He  certainly  owes  a 
good  manv  bills,  rather  unconscien- 
tiously,  and  pays  no  attention  to  his  pro- 
mises to  pay  unless  they  are  on  stamped 
paper — and  not  always  then.  Bobus, 
like  myst^lf,  lives  in  what  we  consider 
is  a  fasliionable  suburban  village,  within 
the  twelve  mile  postal  delivery.  Ofien- 
sive  cards  come  to  Bubns  sometimes; 
as,  from  a  bootnudier, '  Sir,  if  you  don't 
pay  me  I  sliall  county-couit  you ;'  *Sir, 
you're  no  gentleman,  not  to  keep  your 
word  ;•  or,  *  Dr.  to  C.  Simpkina :  To  bill 
delivered,  92.  Ids.  ifd.*  It  is  bad  enough 
to  have  those  vexatious  blue  envelopes 
which  discompose  one.  I  wonder  why 
they  always  put  up  their  bills  in  those 
thin  blue  envelopes.  I  expect  it  is  pure 
malice  and  aggravation,  like  showing 
white  to  an  elephant,  or  red  to  a  bull. 
They  have  the  solitary  advantage  that 


they  can  be  thrown  abide,  without  mny 
danger   of    loss  to  one's    real    oarre- 
spondents.  Still,  they  are  not  so  bad  su» 
these  postal  cards.  Bobus  declaree  that 
since  they  came  in  Charley  baa  maan- 
factured   several    of   an    awful     idnd 
against   him,  but    I  believe    diarley 
denies  that  soft  impeachment.     1  am. 
happy  to  hear  that  there  is  a  hphj^'Mi? 
man  of  science  who  is  bringing  <Mit  a. 
sympathetic  ink  exactly  to  meet   the 
difficnltv  of  these  postal  cards.     I  faaie 
no  doubt   but  in  L(mdon  and  large 
towns,  at  least  in  the  busy  parts  of 
them,  the  postmen  do  not    caie    §ar 
lettera,  and  could  make  nothing  out  of 
them.    But  in  more  curious  localities 
these  postal  cards  are  really  pnttxi^ 
you,  whether  you  like  it  or  not»  into  the 
Temple  of  Truth.    Take  the  case  c€ 
Bobus.    The  postman  there  adds  to  his 
official  duties  the  keeping  of  a  grooeiy 
shop,  where  of  course  these  offensive 
missives  have   materiallv  deterioiafced 
Tom's  credit    Nor  is  this  all.     The 
postman,  when  his  labours  are  done^ 
retires  to  the  bar  of  the  popular  public 
to  recruit  upon  gin  and  water.     Those 
postal  cards  have  given  him  a  further 
opportunity  of  ventilating  his  convert 
sational  powers.   Even  a  nod  or  a  wink 
may  do  a  great  deal :  but  the  poataiaik 
will  probably  go  pretty  fully  into  matters 
with  his  cronies.    I  believe  tfa^e  will 
be  a  great  demand  for  that  sympathetic 
ink. 

I  can  very   well   sympathise   with 
Bobus  under  his  shower  of  Christmas 
bills.     Christmas   is  a   great  disilln- 
sionator.    It  brings  its  payments,  but 
also  its  liabilities,  and   tlie  &t  kine 
swallow  up  the  lean  kine.    There  is  not 
much  pleasure  in  drawing  your  quarterly 
payments  when  you  know  tliat,  witu 
all  your  ingenuity,  they  will  not  sp^ad 
over  half  the  surface  which  you  want 
them  to  cover.   Christmas  has  the  merit 
of  showing  a  man  pretty  dearly  how  he 
stands  in  financial  matters,  and  fre- 
quently the  knowledge  is  not  of  the 
very  pleasantest  kind.    I  must  say  that 
our    unfOTtunate    French    neighboon 
show  to  great  advantage  compared  with 
us  in  this  respect.    At  no  time  did  they 
come  near  that  tremendous  ramificatioa 
of  credit  which  extends  throughout  all 
English  society.  If  a  Frenchman  wants 
anything,  he  simply  waits  till  he  csn 
pay  for  it,  and  then  he  buys  it    If  an 
Englishman  wants  anything,  he  gets  it 
at  onoe,  and  is  content  to  run  in  d^ 
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if  or  it.  When  be  pays  for  it  the  article 
Ib  probably  worn  ont,  and  lie  takee 
'Credit  for  a  new  one.  I  think  onr  Gallic 
neighboun  are  the  wiser;  that  their 
^rmn€9  are  a  shade  more  cheerful  than 
•oar  Cbriatmaa-boxet. 

But  let  me  not  underrate  Ghriatmas. 
If  it  brings  its  bills,  it  also  brings  its 
lialls.  That  impecunious  fellow,  Bobus, 
will  go  with  the  greatest  alacrity  to  any 
Christmas  ball.  The  young  wretch  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  obliyious  of  the  fiiiot 
Ihat*  in  a  monetary  point  of  view,  he 
'OQght  to  be  oyerwhelmed  with  his 
pecuniary  liabUities.  As  a  rule,  the 
l>ills  don't  come  in  till  after  OhrisUnas ; 
«nd  so  at  Ohristmas  Bobus  is  very 
merry,  albeit  about  Twelfth  Night  he 
becomes  exceedingly  glum.  Take  it 
altogether,  that  heavy  party  with  a  few 
plums  in  tlie  funds  does  not  enjoy  life 
<«s  doth  Bobus  with  a  minus  fieitally  less 
than  nothing.  I  don't  much  care  for 
dancing  now.  Like  the  heavy  party,  I 
should  hardly  appear  to  mudi  advan- 
tage thereat  Time  was  when  what 
would  I  not  have  done  for  a  dance? 
I  remember  taking  a  journey  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  for  that  pui^ 
pose  alone.  Bat  that  was  to  see  Laura 
— Laura,  who  has  now  a  Laura  of  her 
<own  o'ertopping  her.  People  seem  now 
to  arrogate  to  themselves  an  immense 
lot  of  credit  for  going  a  score  of  miles, 
an  or  out  of  town,  to  attend  a  ball. 
Across  country,  a  score  of  miles  may  be 
«  very  serious  matter ;  or,  if  the  party 
iM  pleasantly  arranged,  a  very  pleasant 
matter.  There  ought  to  be  no  trouble 
in  going  down  to  Bichmond,  for  in- 
stance, for  a  ball ;  and  if  you  go  by  rail, 
i\  is  simply  a  trifle.  Tom  Bobus  and 
Charley  will  dance  as  vigorously  as 
King  David,  and  are  a  vast  assistance 
to  any  party.  I  twine  myself,  as  ele- 
gantly as  I  can,  close  to  the  door,  as  a 
wallflower.  1  don't  think  that  I  am  so 
very  much  worse  off  than  Tom  Bobus, 
although  he  is  dancing  with  that  pretty 
girl  who  hmghed  so  about  his  bills, 
and  towards  whom  honest  or  dishonest 
Tom  has  long  been  concentrating  his 
VBgront  affections.  For  while  Tom  can 
only  see  the  merits  of  one  girl,  I  can 
do  justice  to  the  merits  of  all.  While 
she  is  a  shadowy,  illogical,  ethereal 
divinity  in  his  eyes,  I  can  sum  her  up 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  I  know 
that  I  am  only  an  old  fogy,  and  I  con- 
fess to  my  fogyisra.  But  some  very 
nice  girls  come  and  chat  with  me;  and 
though  they  would  rather  dance  with 
the  young  ibllows,  some  of  them  would 
have  the  sense  to  prefer  talking  with , 
me.  If  not,  I  can  talk  with  theur 
mothers — or,  indeed,  on  such  an  occa- 


aion  as  a  Christmas  ball,  with  their 
grandmothers.  Very  stately,  and  in- 
deed, at  times,  very  pretty  are  some  of 
the  grandmothers.  I  really  do  not 
know  where  the  wonderful  grand- 
mothers of  the  future  are  t4  come  from ; 
I  am  afraid  that  few  of  the  young  ladies 
of  the  present  day  will  grow  into  any- 
thing so  stately  and  good.  Some  of  these 
old  hidies  are  simply  delightful.  They 
indoctrinate  me  with  the  diplomacy 
and  inner  life  of  the  bail,  and  recount 
all  the  ins  and  outs  of  family  history. 
There  is  no  more  brilliant  sight  than  a 
crowded  ball-room;  it  is  pleasant  to 
watch  the  convolutions  of  the  dance ; 
no  ballet  can  be  better.  Only  I  am 
tn^  to  say,  in  my  character  of  a  fogy, 
that  if  I  were  engnged  to  one  of  those 
girls,  I  should  not  Tike  to  see  her  clasped 
round  the  vraist  by  an  obnoxious 
stranger.  Bead  Byron's  poem,  *The 
Waltz,'  and  then  confess  that  it  is  very 
odd  bow  entirely  society  has  aooom- 
modated  itself  to  the  state  of  things  that 
he  condemns.  It  is  all  very  well,  how- 
ever, at  the  Christmas  balls,  where  they 
dance  the  old  country  dances,  not  only 
with  duennas  and  chaperones,  but  in 
the  presence  of  all  one's  friends  and 
belongings.  The  least  dancing  people 
might  dance  at  Christmas ;  the  parsons 
themselves  turn  out  in  great  force,  and 
the  servants  get  their  dancing  parties, 
which  are  sometimes  livelier  and  longer 
than  those  of  their  betters. 

Now  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  about 
our  church  bells.  We  have  a  peal  that 
'  for  its  musical  carillon  is  known  far  and 
wide.  Our  church  is  an  ancient,  a  pic- 
turesque church,  which  modem  innova- 
tion has  touched  lightly,  and  really  only 
in  a  helpful  way.  We  are  going  to  have 
another  big  church  here,  and  in  the 
mean  time  an  ugly  iron  structure  is  per- 
petrated, and  of  course  there  are  taoer- 
nacles  and  things  of  that  sort  belong- 
ing to  our  worthy '  dissenting  brethren.' 
Our  church  is  smothered  with  ivy,  and 
it  has  much  stained  glass,  a  fine  organ, 
with  a  finely -trained  choir,  and  has 
some  good  monuments.  I  promise  you 
that  it  is  well  decorated  at  Christmas — 
not  with  mere  sprigs  of  holly,  stuck 
about  at  the  will  of  a  homely  sexton, 
but  after  a  scientific  and  beautiful  order, 
of  course  by  the  young  ladies  of  the 
plaoa  Our  bells  are  very  fine;  but 
their  Christmas  aspect  is  at  times  nearly 
a  ntussnoe.  A  worthy  citiaen  and  cord- 
wainer,  who  had  retired  from  business, 
and  vegetated  his  remaining  years  down 
here,  Idt  some  fields  at  the  end  of  his 
garden,  the  annual  rent  of  which  was  to 
be  given  to  the  bellringera.  If  he  had 
left  them  ten  shillings  a  year,  which 
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mm  prolMtbly  hia  intention,  it  wonld 
have  been  all  right;  be  left  it  in 
had,  and  bappy  are  those  old  charities 
vrhich  haye  had  bequests  of  land  in- 
stead of  money;  but  he  left  it  in  these 
two  saborban  fleldfl^  uribich  have  been 
turning  orer  their  Tftlne  again  and  again. 
Oonseanently  these  bellmigen  aie  not 
at  all  twdW  ofl^  and  fliey  do  not  do  their 
work  at  aU  ill.  Those  who  only  listen 
to  ordinary  tolUng  and  chiming  know 
Tsry  little  of  what  it  is  in  the  power  of 
oar  beUriogeiB  to  achieve.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  hear  them  on  a  Christmas  night 
as  yon  come  across  the  snow,  pealing 
most  murically  some  of  onr  best  ana 
shnidest  tonea  It  is  not  enough  for 
them,  howoTer,  that  they  enjoy  their 
little  bequest  and  a  payment  firom  the 
"'that 


rates,  or  anytiiing  that  answers  to  the 
rates  now.  ^ey  regularly  come  round 
with  a  little  book,  and  we  must  do 
something  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  our 
&moas  set  of  bellringen.  The  Mlows, 
by -the-way,  only  go  as  far  as  the  belfry, 
«nd  do  not  enter  the  church.  They  go 
up  their  winding  staircase  in  the  tower, 
finghtening  the  owls,  dad  in  thefar  work- 
day clothes,  and  when  they  have  runff  in 
the  coD^fiegfttion,  thpy  go  home  and  loll 
about  till  the  public-houses  are  open. 
Now  on  Chistmas  Eve  our  bells  are 
made  to  excel  themselTes.  As  soon  as 
it  is  dusk  you  may  see  a  glimmering 
light  from  the  belury  through  the  iyy. 
Then  there  are  interludes  of  chimes, 
soft,  musical  chimes— chimes  that  re- 
mind you  of  immemorial  dajrs,  of  old 
stories  and  old  sonss^  old  associations 
and  old  loves,  a  little  marred,  peth^w, 
if  you  are  a  man  of  mean  and  prosaic 
mind,  by  the  recollection  of  the  beery 
crew  in  that  ivied  tower,  who,  refreshed 
by  much  beer,  are  de^riug  competition 
with  any  otiier  set  of  ringers  in  the  me- 
tropolitan county.  Now  on  Christmas 
Eve  we  have  a  custom  at  oar  suburban 
church.  We  have  a  late  service  on 
Christmas  Eve.  The  first  sight  is  then 
revealed  of  the  glories  of  the  Christmas 
decorations.  There  is  a  keen  curiosity 
to  know  how  the  floral  cross,  woven  by 
the  fair  fingers  at  the  Hall,  has  been 
completed,  and  upon  what  plan  the 
ornamentation  of  the  font  nas  becm 
effected.  The  peculiarity  of  our  local 
custom  is  that  after  service  the  people 
are  very  much  given  to  walking  about 
in  the  church,  and  indulging  in  shak- 
ings of  the  hand  asid  the  wishings  of  a 
happjr  Christmas. 

friendly  reader,  were  you  ever  looked 
up  in  a  church  f  If  vou  are  a  weak- 
minded  penxm,  afraid  of  ghosts,  for 
instance,  it  is  not  a  very  pleasant  sen- 
sation.   I  knew  of  a  young  lady  who 


was  onoe  kdsed  np  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  - 1  wonder  if  she  hM  all  the 
dignity  of  a  prisoner  of  state;  but  I  am 
afiiid  that  she  was  not  very  much  like 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  or  Bfra.  Bousby. 
Bather  a  large  party  had  been  formed 
to  visit  the  Tower  on  a  winter  day,  and 
noade  a  long  and  yigaroos  ezaminatloo, 
recruited  l^  the  hot  elder  wine  wliich, 
in  those  years  at  least,  was  procuxaUe 
at  the  fortress.    As  they  were  xetom- 
ing  home  the  questkn  was  asked  in  one 
ofthetwocaniagea,  *  Where  is  Ellen  7 
<0h  1  she  is  in  £e  ofher  carriage^' was, 
of  course,  the  answer.     In  the  other 
carriage,  however,  an  identical  quee&n 
was  put  and  answered  in  the  same  way. 
When  the  inmates  Ot  the  two  cairiages 
met  again  and  conqMued  notes  it  ms 
found  that  Ellen  was  Duasing.    They 
drove  back  at  onoe  to  the  Tower,  and 
commenced  to  search  throngfa  all  tfae 
places  they  had  visited.    Poor  EUen,  in 
the  meanwhile,  had  really  been  k)cb9d 
up  in  one  of  the  ^Murtmenta    She  had 
been  eramining  some  object  very  mi- 
nutely at  the  time  when   the       ^ 
quitted  the  room,  the  janitor  la 
file  door  behind  him.    When  she  I 
she  was  alone  she  tried  the  door  vigo- 
Touslv  and  called  oat  as  loud  as  sbe 
could ;  but  no  one  answered.   Eor  aooe 
time  she  bore  it  very  patiently.  Hank- 
ing that  her  friends  would  be  certain  to 
return  for  her.    She  became  very  ne^ 
vous  and  excited  when  she  found  thflor 
did  not  come  back;  and  wdl  ^e  ttoffit, 
for  it  was  quite  within  the  bounda  d 
possibility  that  nobody  might  come  near 
that  room  for  a  month.    She  migbt 
starve  or  go  mad  very  long  before  that 
But   in  the   dusky  gloaming  of  the 
wintry  afternoon  unreal  terrors  were 
added,  which  seemed  moro  dread  tbim 
the  actual  tenors.   The  aimonr  fleemed 
peopled  by  dead  warriors  or  their  ghoels; 
the  weapons  threatened  to&lland^]ce 
and  overwhelm  her ;  the  ghostly  White 
Lad  V  might  sweep  past  her,  or  a  apeetru 
heaosman  come  with  a  spectral  axe. 
She  fiung  up  stones  at  the  window.  One 
of  them  broke  it  and  fell  into  tbeyud; 
but  the  noise  was  quite  disregarded  in 
the  soughing  of  the  wind.    At  last  the 
poor  girl  began  to  scream  londiy,  and 
fell  into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  agitattoD. 
She  ran  up  and  down  the  room,  wmg- 
ing  her  hands,  and  wild  with  terror. 
She  was  just  on  the  point  of  fcinbng 
when,  after  visiting  several  apartnrtD*^ 
they  found  her  clasping  the  grea^^ 
of  what  might  have  been  the  armour  oi 
some  fomoos  baron  of  the  middle  sg» 
Now  it  was  the  lot  of  the  young  gentto- 
man  whom  I  have  been  ^E^^ning  tolij 
locked  up  in  church  all  nighi   Heh^d 
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been  to  church — ^let  us  hope  for  the  hest 
of  purpoeee — hut  he  aim  wished  to  see 
the  deoorations,  to  ohtaiB  a  grcetiDg  or 
a  smile,  and,  above  aU,  to  liaten  to  our 
famous  Christmas  carols.    He  got  into 
a   very  comfortable  pew,  the  Squire's 
pew— the  great  Sqnire,  who  claimed  the 
cbancel,  and  had  not  allowed  his  own 
pew  to  be  altered  when  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott 
was  completing  bis  restoration  of  other 
parte  of  me  bmlding.  He  was  listening, 
as  several  people  were  listening,  to  our 
remarkable  chmies,  and  composed  him- 
self into  an  attitude  of  comfort  which 
did  not  qnite  correspond  with  his  eccle- 
siastical surroundings.    The  bells  rang 
on  with  their  soothing  influence,  and 
when  they  ceased  the  quiet  made  the 
soothing  influence  still  more  complete. 
Then  Tom  feU  asleep,  and  naturally 
awoke  very  cold  and  chilly.     It  was 
▼ery  dark  in  his  comer;  but  still  the 
moon  was  streaming  through  one  of  the 
windows  so  brightly  that  when  he  came 
into  the  moonlight  he  could  make  out 
by  his  watch  that  it  was  past  two  o'clock, 
lie  tried  the  doors  and  the  window,  but 
every  avenue  was  well  guarded  and 
&stened  u^  seonrelv.    Tom  made  the 
best  of  ihmgs  under  the  unpleasant 
circumstances.     He   selected  a  stout 
hassock  for  his  pillow,  and  brought 
together  a  lot  of  cushions — those  belong- 
ing to  the  Squire  being  happily  of  a 
broad  description— and  entrencned  him- 
self beneath  his  works.     A  practical- 
minded  feUow  was  Tom,  with  as  much 
poetry  as  a  drayhorse;  and  it   mat- 
tered little  to  him  that  the  moonlight 
slowly  revealed  to  him  the  letters  on 
the  great  lady's  monument,  and  fell 
upon  the  crossed  arms  and  crossed  lees 
of  the  Crusader  in  the  corner.    He  fell 
asleep  and  soundlv  slept  till  mom. 

What  a  lovely  legend  is  that  of  Mil- 
ton fiJling  asleep  under  a  great  tree 
near  Cambridge,  and  the  voung  Italian 
lady  kissing  him  as  he  lay  thisre  and 
leaving  some  lines  of  poetty  in  his 
hand.  The  stotygoeson  to  say  how 
Milton  became  dmply  enamoured  of 
the  unseen  lady,  and  sought  her  fistr 
and  wide  through  her  own  Italy,  and 
pined  all  his  life  that  he  had  not  mar- 
ried her.  I  wish  I  could  relate  some 
such  pretty  story  of  my  impecunious 
fnend.  Let  it  be  that  the  Squire's 
daughter  came  devoutly  to  matins  and 
awoke  Bobus ;  or  let  us  say  that,  seeing 
Bobus,  she  drew  the  erroneous  condu- 
rion  that  he  was  turning  over  a  new 
leaf  and  attending  matins,  drawing  a 
brighter  conclusion  than  I  am  afndd 
bis  antecedents  warranted.  But  I  am 
obliged  to  be  historical.  Bobus  woke 
np^   felt  queer,  shook   himself  as  a 


dog  shakes  himself,  and  was  medi- 
tating in  what  way  he  should  make 
his  exit,  when,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment and  perplexity,  he  heard  some 
light  steps  and  some  cheery  voices,  and 
presently  the  noise  of  a  big  key  being 
fitted  into  the  big  lock  of  the  church 
door,  then  a  heavy  tramp,  followed  by 
some  rustling  dresses. 

Tom  Bobus  stole  a  look  over  the 
church  pew  into  which  he  had  made  a 
precipitate  retreat.  This  is  what  he 
saw.  Heavy  tramp  belonged  to  a  big 
rustic.  Big  rustic  was  enshrouded  in 
a  bower  of  holly,  looking  very  much 
like  a  moving  wood  of  Dunsinana  The 
light  steps  belonged  to  three  or  four 
youn^  ladies.  One  of  them  was  the 
unfb^lng  young  heiress  who  only  saw 
something  amusing  in  the  notion  of 
Tom  not  being  able  to  pay  his  Christ- 
mas biUs.  There  are  hell$  and  beUea. 
Tom  liked  this  one  better  than  the 
pe^  whidi  had  led  the  way  to  his 
mcarooration.  He  felt  very  ridiculous, 
and  of  ridicule  he  had  a  more  intense 
tenor  than  perhaps  anvthing  else  in 
the  whole  world.  Oddly  enough,  he 
felt  more  afraid  of  the  rustic  than  he 
was  of  the  young  ladiea  He  had  an 
instinctive  feeling  that  they  would  not 
think  the  worse  of  him  for  so  romantio 
an  incident  as  spending  the  night  in 
the  old  church,  but  he  koew  the  gaping 
rustic  would  only  find  material  for 
inane  laughter.  He  soon  found  out  the 
reason  of  &eir  presence.  There  was  the 
sweet  prattle  of  feminine  voices.  '  I  felt 
sure,'  Miss  Merton  said,  *  that  we  wanted 
some  more  holly  to  cover  up  those  pil- 
lars.' '  Well,  my  child,'  answered  the 
voice  of  another  young  ladv  who  had 
taken  a  very  busy  part  in  the  decora- 
tions, 'I  confess  I  thought  the  effect 
was  very  good  last  night ;  but  it  will  be 
very  eas^  to  put  up  those  few  wreaths 
long  before  the  service  begins  or  any 
people  come.'  '  It  brought  me  out  of 
bed  an  hour  before  my  time,'  shivered 
rosv  Alice,  who  appreciated  snugness 
and  warmth.  *  The  worst  of  it  is,'  said 
Miss  Merton, '  that  there  is  no  one  here 
who  can  manaee  to  trail  the  wreath  as 
hieh  as  that  side  arch.  I  don't  suppose 
Gues  would  understand  it,' — GUes  being 
of  the  chawbacon  species  with  scanty 
gumption. 

At  this  point  Bobus  came  very  de- 
murely forward.  He  said  with  all 
calmness,  'Can  I  help  you,  young 
ladies?'  The  young  ladies  gave  a 
shriek  as  if  the  old  Crusader  had  sud- 
denly leaped  up  with  couched  lance, 
'  How  in  the  name  of  fate  did  you  come 
here,  Mr.  Bc^mi  ?'  said  Miss  lilerton,  the 
odIj  one  of  the  group  who  knew  him 


